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Electrical System 99.5% 
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OU'VE heard, time and 
Y scan what a wonderful 
hold the Hupmobile has 
on its owners. Eleven 
thousand of them now tell you 
why. 
The net result is a tribute such as 
no car has ever had. 


Classified and tabulated, these 
thousands of opinions result in a 
rating of 99 per cent for Hup- 
mobile efficiency. 

Until we cast up the result we 
did not know what a gold mine 
of good opinions we had uncov- 
ered. 





A Gold Mine of 
. Good Opinions 





We have encouraged owners of 
the present model Hupmobile— 
11,000 out of our total ownership 
—to be frank in their criticisms, 
complaints and comments. 


The engineering department es- 
pecially sought evidence cover- 
ing every unit in the car. They 
wanted to know the source of any 
and all troubles the owner might 


have had. 


Motor, transmission, clutch, elec- 
trical system, rear axle, frame, 
etc., etc.—every unit in the car 
was subject to possible. criticism. 
Owners estimates varied, of course. 
Some had had minor troubles in 
one part of the car, some in an- 
other. 


EN 





Within One Point 
of Perfection 





But the net result, out of the 11,- 
000, was an overwhelming vote 
of complete satisfaction. It 
figured down to an exact 99 per 
cent of efficiency. In other 
words, spreading the test over 
eleven thousand separate stand- 
ards of merit, the Hupmobile 
was just one per cent short of 
perfection, 


We never expect to come closer 
to the goal. No human effort 
can, We don’t think any car other 
than the Hupmobile ever attained 
this high peak of popular ap- 
proval. 





Performance 
Is the Answer 





Doesn’t this astonishing result 
make many things clear to you? 
Doesn't it explain why better than 
50 per cent of Hupmobile own- 
ers buy the Hupmobile year after 
year? 


Do you understand now why the 
Hupmobile is known as the best 
“repeater” on the motor car 
market? 


Isn’t it plain why the Hupmo- 
bile public has not been won 
away by multi-cylinder prom- 
ises? 

Performance, of course, is the one 
and only answer. 


In high gear work, for instance, 





these 11,000 owners know that 
the Hupmobile daily duplicates 
—if it doesn’t actually outdo— 
cars that have more cylinders, or 
cost more money. 


In pulling power, and quick get- 
away, they see nothing under 
another name that they do not 
have. 


In flexibility, they find themselves 
relieved of gear-shifting to an 
amazing extent. 


In smooth, steady motor action 
—in the effortless development 
of power, the swift*response to 
the throttle—they believe they 
have the motor car maximum. 


The Mark of Superior 








PERFORMANCE —A _ high- 
gear performer in the usual 
low-gear situations —hill- 
climbing, mud-plugging, city 
traffic. Flexible to the nth 
degree, with amazing pulling 
power on high, and instant, 
smooth acceleration. 


COUPON SERVICE — Regu- 
larly each month for eight 
months, free labor, inspections 
and adjustments at any one of 
more than 5000 authorized 
Hupmobile service stations in 
the United States and Canada. 





5-Pass. Touring Car $1185 


5-Pass. Touring Car $1650 











The Broadest 
Service System 





In the Hupmobile service sys- 
tem, they know they are getting 
more than any other car offers: 
expert inspection, adjustment 
and care each month for eight 
months by trained Hupmobile 
experts at Hupmobile service 
stations. A service they pay for 
with coupons which we supply 
free of cost. 


Do you wonder, then, that I1,- 
000 owners vote the Hupmobile 
99 per cent efficient? 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


Metor Car Service 








Five Hupmobile Points for You to Remember 


ECONOMY~—In line with the 
well-known Hupmobile repair 
cost record of 144 cent per mile. 
This is real economy —main- 
tenance economy. Car is easy 
on tires, fuel and oil. 


EFFICIENC Y—Eleven thousand 
owners report the Hupmobile 
99 per cent efficient. 


REPEAT SALES —Fifty and 
eight-tenths per cent of the 
Hupmobile output is sold to 
Hupmobile owners, because 
they are completely satisfied 
with Hupmobile Performance, 
Service,Economy and Efficiency. 





In the United States—Prices f. 0. 6. Detroit 
Roadster $1185 
In Canada—Prices f. 0. b. Windsor 
Roadster $1650 


7-Pass. Touring Car $1340 


7-Pass. Touring Car $1875 
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FOR YOUNG MEN 


i 
AND MEN WHO STAY YOUNG 
OR the satisfaction of appearing well dressed, and the comfort- 
Hane feeling and personal pride that accompany well-tailored 
apparel, let your next suit be Society Brand. For doudle satis- 
faction buy Society Brand ‘‘ Double Service’? Clothes— made of extra 
fine fabrics. 


Made in Chicago by ALFRED DECKER & COHN 
Made in Montreal, for Canada, by Society Brand Clothes, Limited 


READY TO WEAR, £20 TO $40 FORMAL DRESS CLOTHES, $35 UP 
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HE Border question is eighteen 

hundred miles long, with a differ- 

ent answer for every hundred miles; 

but there is a phase of it engaging 
the earnest attention of the military and 
civil authorities at this moment which the 
general public hears nothing about. For 
sufficiently good reasons the soft pedal 
has always been put on it. With the 
Mexican population outnumbering the 
whites two hundred to one in some of our 
Border counties, what may be expected 
from them in the event of war? 

Perhaps you have wondered recently 
over the clamorous appeals for more pro- 
tection and yet more that have been shot 
at the War Department from towns along 
the Line, when considerable forces of regu- 
lars and the National Guards of the fron- 
tier States were already there. It must 
have seemed to you that they had ample 
troops to cope with bandit invasions. 
Then why the furious outcry? 

One motive was that some of the local 
authorities feared what the Mexican ele- 
ment in their communities might do, but 
for political and business reasons did not 
dare to come out and say so. 

Go into any Border town and ask the 
mayor how things are going and what the 
citizens of Mexican blood will probably 
pull off should intervention finally cap the 
notes, and he will turn on you a gaze 
childlike and bland, and say: ‘Trouble? 
Why, we never had any trouble round 
here. - Over at Lyford they’ve had some; 
but then, what the Sam Hill could you ex- 
pect? ‘No, sir. All our people are peace- 
ful, and they’d be loyal to Uncle Sam in 
a pinch.” 


On the Volcano 


HEN you sit down and smoke a cigar 

and swap a few stories, and presently 
heissoftening. After awhile he forgets his 
opening statement and remarks in a con- 
fidential tone: “Say, you ought to have 
been here last Saturday night. The depu- 
ties searched some houses on the other 
side of the tracks and found three thirty- 
thirties and about a sack of soft-nosed 
cartridges. * Yes, sir; and a couple of 
knives bigger’n a cleaver. I tell you we 
have to watch the scoundrels like hawks. If we didn’t they’d clean us out some night.”’ 

That is the way it goes. A visitor may drop into any small community along the 
Line and find things as placid as a Southern night, and depart a week later in the firm 
conviction that the atrocities he has read about in the newspapers were reporters’ 
inventions. Yet all the while dramas and tragedies are being enacted behind the scenes 
that would curl his hair. Nobody mentions them. Everything is lovely and business 
is booming, the way they tell it; and they may be sitting above a volcano that will 
break out any minute. The average resident of the Border is endowed with a stead- 
fast loyalty to his town that would shame a fraternal order. About really significant 
local happenings he is as secretive as a Mexican witness on the stand. There are matters 
he will not discuss even with his friends. 

For instance, early in July a town was burned. Now that this is past history and 
the insurance adjusted, many will admit that the circumstances point to revenge by 
a Mexican for the death of his brother. But while the affair was fresh not a whisper 
of it came from any of those who are the backbone of the place. I was there when it 
happened; it was only after passing along to another community that a story reached 
me of the steps taken to deal with the suspected incendiaries. 

The newspapers carry a lot of Border news, but hardly a tenth has really been told. 
There are quite a few things going on between the twenty-sixth and thirty-second 
parallels, and some of those that have occurred will afford a basis for forecast. For the 
surest indication of what a man will do in the future is found in what he has done in the 
past under similar conditions. 
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What, then, may be expected from our 
Mexican population in the event of war? 
First let us see how big a problem they 
present in numbers. In the three states of 
Texas, New Mexico and Arizona there are 
166,921 foreign-born and 140,362 native- 
born Mexicans, according to the last 
Federal census—a total of 307,283. Were 
they scattered throughout the country, 
assimilation would be easy and nobody 
would feel concern about their activities; 
but they are concentrated along the Line, 
close to the land of their fathers and in 
daily touch withit. To all intents and pur- 
poses they remain Mexicans—in speech, 
habits and mental processes, if not alto- 
gether in commercial methods—despite 
their citizenship in this republic. Amer- 
icans who have lived among them thirty 
years have a saying: “Once a Mexican, 
always.” 


Mexicans in Texas 


ARTS of Uncle Sam’s frontier domain 

are as dark in complexion as any corre- 
sponding area under Carranza’srule. Take 
counties like Zapata and Starr. The 
former has fifteen Americans in it, as 
against four thousand of Mexican blood; 
the latter has about a hundred whites in 
a population round thirteen thousand. 

Take Rio Grande City in the Lower 
Valley, a thriving community of twenty- 
five hundred. You could accommodate 
the white persons in one room—there are 
four. Yet that town and those counties 
are in the United States. 

Now all the local government of such 
places is in Mexican hands; all the public 
offices are held by men of that race. The 
very sheriffs and deputies are° usually 
Mexican, and sometimes one reverts to 
type and turns on his neighbors, heading 
bandit raids and killing and But 
that comes later. 

Politics and business competition have 
aggravated the Border situation in Texas. 
Indeed, the problem there is radically 
different from what it is in Arizona or even 
in New Mexico. Wherever the whites 
have to compete on their own soil with a 
strong alien element trouble inevitably 
follows. That has been shown in dealing 
with the negroes, and the same factors play a part in the local sentiment toward Mexicans. 
With the exception of the attack on Columbus, the bulk of the bandit depredations 
has been along the Texas Line, in the Big Bend country and the Lower Valley. We will 
leave that for explanation farther along, and pass to certain events of the last eighteen 
months which may serve as warnings of what we should expect. 

The outstanding one was the fantastic Plan of San Diego. Doubtless you have 
heard of it. To arational mind that conspiracy sounds like the vaporings of a demented 
fanatic; but it was of very real concern to the Border, because the Mexicans were 
ignorant enough to believe it could be carried out, and thousands of them throughout 
Texas signed. 

Here is the document: 








PLAN OF SAN DIEGO, STATE OF TEXAS, JANUARY 6TH, 1915 


We who in turn sign our names, assembled in the REVOLUTIONARY PLOT OF 
SAN DiEeGo, TExAs, solemnly promise each other on our word of honor, that we will 
fulfill and cause to be fulfilled and complied with, all the clauses and provisions 
stipulated in this document, and execute the orders and the wishes emanating from 
the PROVISIONAL DIRECTORATE of this movement, and recognize as military chief of 
the same Mr. Augustin S. Garza, guaranteeing with our lives the faithful accomplishment 
of what is here agreed upon. 

1. On the 20th day of February, 1915, at two o’clock in the morning, we will arise 
in arms against the Government and Country of the United States of North America, 
ONE AS ALL AND ALL AS ONB, proclaiming the liberty of the individuals of the black 
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race and its independence of Yankee tyranny, which has 
held us in iniquitous slavery since remote times; and at the 
same time and in the same manner we will proclaim the 
independence and segregation of the States bordering upon 
the Mexican nation, which are: Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Colorado and Upper California, of which States 
the Republic of Mexico was robbed in a most perfidious 
manner by North American imperialism. 


2. In order to render the foregoing clause effective, the 
necessary army corps will be formed, under the immediate 
command of military leaders named by the Supreme Revo- 
lutionary Congress of San Diego, Texas, which shall have 
full power to designate a Supreme Chief, who shall be at the 
head of said army. The banner which shall guide us in this 
enterprise shall be red, with a white di- 
agonal fringe, and bearing the following 
inscription: EQUALITY AND INDEPEND- 
ENCE, and none of the subordinate lead- 
ers or subalterns shall use any other flag, 
except only the white flag forsignals. The 
aforesaid army shall be known by the 
name of: ‘‘Liberating Army for Races 
and Peoples.” 


3. Each one of the chiefs will do his ut- 
most by whatever means possible to get 
possession of the arms and funds of the 
cities which he has beforehand been des- 
ignated to capture, in order that our 
cause may be provided with resources to 
continue the fight with better success. 
The said leaders each being required to 
render account of everything to his su- 
periors, in order that the latter may dis- 
pose of it in the proper manner. 


4. The leader whomay take a city must 
immediately name and appoint municipal 
authorities in order that they may pre- 
serve order and assist in every way pos- 
sible the revolutionary movement. In 
case the capital of any State which we are 
endeavoring to liberate be captured, there 
will be named in the same manner superior 
municipal authorities. 


5. It is strictly forbidden to hold pris- 
oners, either special prisoners—civil- 
ians—or soldiers; and the only time that 
should be spent in dealing with them is 
that which is absolutely necessary to de- 
mand funds —loans—of them; and 
whether these demands be successful or 
not, they shall be shot immediately, with- 
out any pretext. 


6. Every stranger who shall be found 
armed and who cannot prove his right to 
carry arms, shall be summarily executed, 
regardless of his race or nationality. 


7. Every North American over sixteen 
years of age shall be put to death; and 
only the aged men, the women and the 
children shall be respected, and on no 
account shall the traitors to our race be 
spared or respected. 


8. The Apaches of Arizona, as well as the 
Indians—Redskins—of the Territory, shall 
be givenevery guarantee; and their lands 
which have been taken from them shall be 
returned to them, to the end that theymay 
assist us in the cause which we defend. 


9. All appointments and grades in our 
army which are exercised by subordi- 
nate officers—subalterns—shall be exam- 
ined—recognized—by thesuperior officers. There shall like- 
wise be recognized the grades of leaders of other complots 
which may not be connected with this, and who may wish to 
operate with us; also those who may affiliate with us later. 


10. The movement having gathered force, and once 
having possessed ourselves of the States above alluded to, 
we shall proclaim them an INDEPENDENT REPUBLIC, later 
requesting—if it be thought expedient—annexation to 
Mexico, without concerning ourselves at that time about 
the form of government which may control the destinies 
of the common mother country. 


11. When we shall have obtained independence for the 
negroes, we shall grant them a banner, which they them- 
selves shall be permitted to select, and we shall aid them 
in obtaining six States of the American Union, which 
States border upon those already. mentioned, and they 
may form from these six States a Republic, and they may 
be, therefore, independent. 


12. None of the leaders shall have power to make terms 
with the enemy, without first communicating with the 
superior officers of the army, bearing in mind that this is 
a war without quarter; nor shall any leader enroll in his 
ranks any stranger, unless said stranger belong to the 
Latin, the negro or the Japanese race. 


13. It is understood that none of the members of this 
complot—or anyone who may come in later—shall, upon 
the definite triumph of the cause which we defend, fail 
to recognize their superiors, nor shall they aid others who, 
with bastard designs, may endeavor to destroy what has 
been accomplished by such great work. 


14. As soon as possible each local society—junta—shall 
nominate delegates who shall meet at a time and place 


beforehand designated, for the purpose of nominating a 
PERMANENT DIRECTORATE OF THE REVOLUTIONARY 
MoveEMENT. At this meeting shall be determined and 
worked out in detail the powers and duties of the Perma- 
nent Directorate, and this Revolutionary Plan may be 
revised or amended. 


15. It is understood among those who may follow this 
movement that we will carry as a singing voice the inde- 
pendence of the negroes, placing obligations upon both 
races; and that on no account will we accept aid, either 
moral or pecuniary, from the Government of Mexico, and 
it need not consider itself under any obligations in this, 
our movement. EQUALITY AND INDEPENDENCE. 

San Diego, Texas, January 6, 1915. 





COPYRIGHT BY THE INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE, NEW YORK CITY ¥ 
T. N. Reneau, Until Recently a Sergeant of Texas Rangers 


Can you beat it? The Plan of San Diego strikes one as 
ten times more visionary than Casement’s rebellion in 
Ireland, yet they found men by the hundreds ready to pull 
it off, just as Sir Roger found Irishmen. 

All up and down the Border they joined the conspiracy. 
Merchants, laborers, office-holders, the very servants in 
American homes, pledged themselves to put to death 


“every North American over sixtéen yéars of age.” Mex-~ 


icans who had earned the confidence and esteem of their 


white neighbors suddenly developed a streak of dementia 


and joined the plot. A banker who is a large landowner 
discovered one day that every single one of his tenants— 
who had been with him eight years without disagreement 
or complaint and of whom he often boasted—every single 
one was aligned with the conspirators. 

The enterprise seemed so mad that the country not im- 
mediately affected refused to take it seriously.. The Federal 
authorities would not. When the first revolutionary cap- 


tured was brought before a Federal judge.at Brownsville . 


he remarked ‘‘This man needs the services of a doctor 
rather than a lawyer,’’ and released lim’ on bond of one 
hundred dollars. Of course the Mexican struck across the 
river and has never since been seen. ~ . 

Bizarre as the plan appears, it has. left a trail of blood 
and burnings, thefts and assassinations,. in the Border 
counties. Allof De La Rosa’s raids since last August are 
laid at its door; there have been-scores of-attacks on 
ranches, of wrecked bridges and trains, that can be traced 
directly to it. , ' ; ot 

The circumstances under which the. Plan of San Diego 
was unearthed are peculiar. A Mexican got first scent of it. 


August 12,1916 


He was D. Guerra, a prosperous merchant of McAllen, 
who has repeatedly proven himself loyal to Uncle Sam. 

Guerra found reason to suspect a visitor to McAllen and 
arrested him. A search revealed the plan among his papers; 
also a letter of recommendation to all whom it might 
concern from General Nafarrate, now commander of the 
state of Tamaulipas and always savagely hostile to “‘grin- 
gos.” Proof was obtained that the plot originated in 
Monterey. 

As soon as he had his man, Guerra notified Deputy Tom 
Mayfield, of Pharr, who speedily dug up the entire plot and 
its various ramifications. Unfortunately for the work that 
followed, the Federal authorities could not be persuaded to 
view the plan as anything but the fire- 
works of a diseased mind, and so the 
majority of the conspirators escaped. 

However, the rangers and deputies 
caught some—more than is generally ad- 
mitted. No wreaths; no Gates Ajar. 

On a day in April, 1915, a brigade of 
Villistas under General José Rodriguez 
appeared across the Rio Grande from a 
certain Texas town. They were hungry 
and opened negotiations for provisions— 
five thousand dollars’ worth. But they 
wanted thirty days’ time, and were willing 
to pay a thousand bonus for the favor. 

It looked like good business, and the 
mayor,a banker and several otherscrossed 
to negotiate, which they would willingly 
have done with any other faction promis- 
ing profits. Besides, we were all whoop- 
ing for Pancho in those days. The deal 
being closed, the gratified Americans in- 
vited Rodriguez and his jefes over to a 
dinner. They came; a lot of “two per 
cent” was drunk and an enjoyable time 
was had. But the sequel keeps some of 
them awake of nights. For the Villistas 
moved on to attack Matamoras and were 
soundly beaten. Upon which the whole 
tribe of Carrancistas whetted their knives 
for those American ‘‘sympathizers.” 
They are still scheming to catch them. 

To this dinner and the influence of the 
Plan of San Diego is attributed what 
followed. A nice little plot was hatched 
in the American town itself that had 
poisoning and burning and assassination 
for its objects. Eighteen Mexican resi- 
dents of the place pledged themselves to 
do whatever damage they could contrive 
on September sixteenth. Several were 
citizens who had always been considered 
harmless and friendly. Twoowned prop- 
erty. One was a waiter in a hotel. He 
had been there a year and had proved 
deft, attentive and trustworthy. His 
part of the program was to poison the 
guests. Anotherman, employed inastore, 
was to set fire to buildings; and three or 
four deputies were marked out for death. 

Shortly before the day set a capable 
deputy got on to the scheme and arrested 
the waiter. He had the poison on him. 
Cornered, he brazenly admitted every- 
thing, cursed all Americans, and shouted 
profane regrets to the last that he had failed to accom- 
plish the job. His arrest was the start of a dragnet. They 
caught five of the conspirators. Again no flowers. And 
the end of the affair is not yet. 

Raids and plots of home hatching could be cited by the 
hour. Each one has led to further trouble. Whenever 
a Mexican was caught and “taken out,’”’ a bunch of his 
kith and kin fell to scheming to get even. With a native, 
reprisals are not always directed against the offender he 
would like to reach.. Often that individual is one whom 
he fears with a great fear, and so he takes it out in doing 
damage to any property to which he has reasonably safe 
access. The rangers and deputies have nipped many a 
conspiracy in the bud. And their punitive measures have 
been ruthless. On the whole, the Border heartily approves; 
one can hear sharp criticism, but the popular verdict is 
strongly in their favor. 

The mayor of one towninformed me that he had requested 
the military authorities to use their influence to keep 
rangers away from his community, because they stirred up 
the Mexicans to acts of retaliation, and the result had been 
excellent order. To offset this are dozens of testimonials to 
their efficiency and the results of their treatment, and 
whenever a town senses anything impending, forth goes a 
call for a ranger. Their methods are somewhat similar to 
those of the Royal Northwest Mounted Police in dealing 
with the Indians. For the sickness with which the Texas 
Border is suffering they appear to be the medicine. 

At the outset of the present series of depredations the 
rangers numbered twelve for the entire state. Now there 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Geelvinck, and read for the seventh or eighth time 

a letter which pleased him. It was from his good 
friends Massie Brothers & Brent Ltd., offering in handsome, 
clear, outspoken British terms a new piece of work—the 
investigation of a great—perhaps fabulous—teak forest in 
a very dangerous part of this world. 

“You would, therefore, be taking your life, as they say, 
in your hands,’”’ wrote Mr. Cyril Massie. “I try to ex- 
press this quite frankly, and you know I do not as a rule 
exaggerate. Please think over our proposal and let us 
have your decision on or before May first.” 

Dan smiled. That honest house did not as a rule 
exaggerate, neither was it given to understatement. ‘A 
dangerous job,” thought the young man. “The last one 
to go there was Crabtree, the naturalist, and he got 
shipped home in a coffin. The man before him was old 
Tom Furness, who never got home at all. Good pay, but 
none too much to tempt a peaceable feller. They must 
think I’m the great human daredevil.” 

He folded the letter away in the breast of his tunic. 

“No. I’ve had enough,” said he to himself. “Enough, 
a great plenty, an abundance, a bellyful.” 

Leaning from the captain’s rattan chair, he reached 
languidly after his helmet on the deck, got it, lay back to 
consider it, and scratched off with his thumbnail a crumb 
of pipe clay from the crown button. Dan’s motions were 
those of an exceedingly tired man. Always long-limbed 
and spare, he now was worn, by hard work, tropical heat, 
loneliness, travel and past fevers, to a gaunt caricature 
of himself. His freckled, sunburnt face had been whittled 
very sharp; his cropped head, usually borne high, nowa- 
days hung forward somewhat; and though his gray eyes 
remained bright, their humor was mingled with sadness. 

‘Enough is more than a feast,”” he thought. “Soon as 
I finish this job I’m going home. Massie 
and Brent are good old souls, but—little 
Danny’s homesick. Yeah. He wants to 
go home and breathe a lungful of. real 
air, and see some real people, and go roll 
in thesnow, and comesit by the fire, and 
eat beefsteak with a quart of musty ale. 
Yes, sir. You’re homesick.” 

Dan rolled out of the long chair, put 
on his helmet, and ranged lazily forward 
to the bridge rail, where the heat and 
glare of a breathless afternoon poured 
under the canvas awning. The rumble 
of the Geelvinck’s donkey engine had 
grown unbearable. The very sound was 
hot. 

“You’vesaved almost enough money.” 
Dan leaned on the rail. ‘“‘ You’ve earned 
avacation. After this present job, you’re 
going home, boy.” 


ik TOWERS reclined on the bridge of the steamer 
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OWN on the iron foredeck, which 

wavered with heat like the top of a 
stove, ascrubby Malay, who worea faded 
blue turban and askirt painted in wriggles 
of brown and burnt orange, stood han- 
dling the lever of the donkey engine. 
Three other Malays, in breechelouts, 
leaned over the port bulwark intently 
and signaled backward with lean brown 
arms. These three were staring into 
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a wide scow filled 
from end to end 
with motionless 
tawny cattle. 

“Virra-virra-virra!”’ cried the watching trio. The 
donkey engine clanked and fumed. Up on the crane rope 
swung a miserable yellow cow, limply hanging, noosed by 
the horns. For a moment the poor beast dangled in air 
as though dying on a gallows, and reached hopelessly 
for the bulwark with her hooves. ‘“Arre’a!” shouted the 
men. “Virra-virra!”? And down on theiron floor clattered 
their captive, sprawling sidewise in half-hearted eftort to 
get up, until they slipped the noose off her horns, jerked 
her to a standing posture, and led her forward to a rope 
corralin the bows. It was a melancholy spectacle, thought 
Dan. 

The Malays performed their work nimbly and—so 
far as possible—humanely; but the monotony of their 
cries and of the engine fussing, the bewilderment of these 
lank cattle, rising cow by cow, swinging lifeless in the 
glare, and flopping aboard patiently, was as dreary a thing 
to watch as the landing of so many dead fish. It all seemed 
part of the world-wide enervation, the steaming heat; 
so did this barnyard reek enveloping the ship; so did 
the machinelike action of the deck hands and the lassi- 
tude of the engine driver, whose skirt, colored in an oozy 
pattern, looked ready to melt and puddle. 

“Drooping,” sighed Dan. ‘‘Everybody and every- 
thing adrooping. Cows too lazy to kick. I want to go 
where the trees reach right up straight, and men and 
women the same; not like these stoop-shouldered bam- 
boos, the poor wilting weeds!” 

Beyond the ship, beyond the tawny mob in the cattle 
lorcha alongside, a shoal of clay-colored water, painfully 
bright, stretched far off to the bent shore of a river mouth. 
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It Was a Delight to Hear This Fine Old Gentleman Spin His Arabian Yarn 


BS ated 


with the charms of the mystic Orient. 
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The light from 
this ugly surface 
blinded the eyes, 
darted through 
them, and stabbed the back of one’s head. The land, now 
blurred, now disagreeably sharp, divided sea and sky—a 
wilderness of bamboo tops, drooping, as Dan had said, in 
graceful but submissive sprays. Along the eastern water’s 
rim stood a few huts, dark yellow, and one large, square, 
white house; their inverted images barred the green reflec- 
tion with uncertain color. 

“Another beauty spot for me to land on!” complained 
Mr. Towers. It was time for him to disembark and begin 
a weary journey up that stream which the bamboos hid, 
up and up, gathering more fever on the way, more knowl- 
edge, more information, all for the glorious cause of 
speculators in rubber. ‘‘But this is my last. I’m fed up 
Time to go see a 
few upstanding men that can stay wide-awake, and—and 
some nice girl that can talk.’’ He laughed. ‘Wonder if 


there are any more nice girls? Doubtful.” 


A quiet footfall on the deck, behind him, interrupted 
these homesick fancies. Dan turned about. 

Underneath the awning, his roll-brimmed turban almost 
brushing it, came a slender, gray-bearded man in a white 
robe—a plain white robe, cleaner than mountain snow 
and beautifully fitted. He wore red-and-gold slippers, but 
no ornament. His face, bold, spirited, finely cut, had a 
clear light-brown coloring, with haughty, high-arched nose 
and indomitable brown eyes. This graybeard was Arabian 
plainly; no more like the shore Malays than Bend Or to 
a plowhorse. He gave Dan the straightforward glance of 
an equal, or a superior willing to assume equality. Then 
suddenly his brown eyes widened and he smiled—a charm- 
ing smile, full of quiet pleasure. 

“My son,” said he, “the ways of 
friendship cross by permission. Peace to 
you in God’s name.” 

Dan recognized thesmile and the voice. 

“Peace on your turban, father,’ he 
replied; then in English joyfully: “Pa- 
rimban of Palembang! By gravy, tuan, 
I’m glad tosee you! What’s the old fox 
doing here?” 

The Arabian swept one slender arm 
toward the land. 

“Living.”’ He spoke perfect English 
in a voice that gratified the ear like music. 
“Living there, for a holiday. The white 
house by the shore is mine. It is old 
Palembang style. You shall pass the 
night there if you remember that I am 
your friend.” 

Dan gladly acknowledged the mem- 
ory, accepted theinvitation,and launched 
into a stream of talk, of those questions 
and answers which try to pour all the 
past, the long absences, into a moment 
of friendship. Parimban had behaved 
like a father to him, not only once or 
twice, but at many a difficult pinch of 
fortune. Parimban, the dark, reserved 
and—many persons said—crafty mer- 
chant, used no guile in his dealings with 
Dan. The two men forgot all difference 
in age, birth, and coloring pigment un- 
der the skin; fond of each other, they 
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never showed their fondness except covertly, by the turn 
of a joke, an intonation of the voice, or a gleam passing 
from gray eyes to brown. 

“T saw your bags in the dinghy below,” declared Parim- 
ban. ‘I placed them in my own tambangan, and we go 
ashore together, my son. You have nothing to wait for 
aboard ship?” 

They made their way down to the Geelvinck’s ladder- 
head, where her captain—a fat, blond man, but not a jolly 
one—stood mumbling a Sumatra cheroot between his 
pouting lips. 

An afternoon spent in drinking gin pahits had made him 
florid but not beautiful. He let the two friends pass, then 
shouted down the ladder: . 

“Well, how was ze pro-phet? He got his bag of rupiah, 
heh? Now he go home to pray for ze Yankee and confert 
him, no? Look oud ze Yankee not confert you, my friend 
pro-phet. You was a pretty slim pair both alike, you two. 
Ha, ha!” 

He threw down this pleasantry with good humor, as 
a man throws a word to a dog. 

Parimban waved his young friend into the native boat 
that waited below the ladder. His motion was very simple 
and courteous. When he had spread his skirt on the 
greasy brown hardwood thwart, he glanced up toward the 
captain and, smiling at that flushed face above the 
black iron wall, made reply. 

“‘Peace attend you, master,” was what he appeared 
to say; but alight accent of the vowels changed his 
meaning into ‘‘ Farewell, pig.” 

Dan, facing him, gave a silent laugh. 

“You win,” murmured Dan. ‘He deserves it all 
right.” 

They were rowed past the lorcha with its cargo of dis- 
consolate yellow cattle before Parimban spoke again. , 
“Jokes of religion,” said the Arab, ‘make a bad 
taste. Our belief is that very thing we don’t talk 
about. Son Daniel, you are not like the herd of Europeans. 

We are men who understand, you and I.” 

Halfway across the burning water he roused from 
meditation to add: 

‘Besides, the joke is a discount. I have the captain’s 
money for my cows.” And he lifted from the bottom 
planks of the tambangan a dirty canvas pouch which he 
let fall chinking. It was heavy with silver. ‘‘A good bag 
of those rupiah the captain spoke of; many more than my 
cows are worth.” 

Dan laughed once more. 

“So, father,” said he, ‘‘you’re dealing in cattle now. 
Call that a holiday? What’s work, then?” 

Parimban smiled gravely, and offered the young man a 
cigarette—black tobacco wrapped in a long cone of palm 
sheathing. The mate to it he thrust between his 
own gray-bearded lips; then struck and offered a 
match; then, while they both sat smoking, he blew 
two lines of vapor from his thin arched nostrils, 
and replied: f 

“Holidays are what we enjoy. I am old and, 
therefore, need fun all the time, my son. I can’t 
learn a new trick, so my fun is buying and selling. 
Here in this place” —Parimban waved his yellow 
squill of tobacco landward—“‘I buy 
cattle, beeswax and kingfisher feath- 
ers. I am old. I can’t go running 
and jumping the countries, like you. 
It is a habit.” 

The sun declined as they floated 
slowly toward the east. Dan, look- 
ing astern, had the glare full in his 
eyes, so that when the tambangan 
drew near shore, and he turned to 
watch their landing, he saw Parim- 
ban’s house only as a white blur daz- 
zling him still worse. Things were 
darkened for a moment, like the dark 
of snow blindness; yet in that 
moment Dan thought he saw a slim 
golden figure rise from the water like 
a mermaid, grasp the edge of a land- 
ing float before the house, leap on 
foot, and dart upstairs into the wide, black doorway. The 
motion was very quick, marvelously quick, and—to his 
confused eyesight—no clearer than a guess; but he seemed 
to catch the glitter of a supple naked back and the gloss of 
a wet skirt. 

He found Parimban muttering and frowning with dis- 
pleasure. 

It was not illusion. The young man thought better of 
his first impulse to speak, and remained silent. Parimban 
stepped out upon the landing stage, Dan followed, and 
there both men paused by the water’s edge while the boat 
drifted away, its crew humbly saluting. 

“You are welcome to my poor house,” declared the 
Arab. 

It was not a building on shore, as Dan had supposed, 
but a floating ark, moored to bamboo piles in the water—a 
sixty-foot house boat, clean, cool, white, with gilded carv- 
ing over the door and gilded wickerwork screening the 


lower half of each great window. Across the float and 
up the doorsteps led a trail of wet footprints, already 
drying from the hot wood. Parimban, with his guest at 
his side, followed but ignored them. 
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HE front room of the house boat was large and airy, a 
cool white hall floored with neat matting and furnished 
only with a table of polished camagon, a few wicker chairs, 
and two very fine gilded lamps that hung on chains from 
the white ceiling. The walls, plain white panels, displayed, 
of course, no pictures; but round them on three sides, at 
about the height of a picture molding, ran a golden motto 
repeated in most intricate and lovely script. The words 
were all Greek to Dan, really being Persian; but their 
beauty caught his eye and held him staring till Parimban 
fetched a chair and bade him sit down. 
“You are surprised?” said the Arab. “Why? Why 
should I not have that poetry in my house?” 
“Tt’s a mighty handsome decoration,’ quoth Dan. 
““What does it mean?”’ 
Parimban lay back in a long rattan chair lacquered with 
red and black diamond patterns. 
“Tt says,” he replied, reading the golden lines round- 
about, ‘‘it says: 
f “<Tf Paradise may on this earth appear, 
Lo, it is here; lo, it is here; lo, it is here.’” 


Dan gave his approval with anod. “That’s 
good sense, father,” said he. “TI like that.” 
The Arab offered a fresh cigarette. 
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“Tt’s a common tag of verse,” he declared. ‘‘But Ihave 
as much right to keep it painted in my house as Nadir Shah 
had in his, and much more than Ghulam Kadir, the beast.” 

Mr. Towers blinked and sat smoking wisely. 

“Daresay. I like you better than either of ’em, though 
I never heard their names before.” 

Parimban’s keen old eyes twinkled. 

“T’]l tell you their story. But first ” He sat up 
and clapped his hands together smartly. After a moment’s 
pause bare feet came pattering from some inner part of 
the house boat, a pair of dull gold-embroidered curtains 
in the rear wall parted, and a tidy Malay boy, entering, 
made a respectful salaam and knelt for orders. 

“Coffee, child,” said Parimban. 

The boy slipped out between the curtains, to reappear 
soon bearing a tray with cups, hot milk, a decanter of 
black Java coffee, and green leaves on which lay a nestful 
of sticky brown cakes, the famous Palembang sweetmeats 
properly cooked. Dan sighed with joy at sight of them. 

“You bring along home cooking into your paradise,’’ he 
cried. ‘This is like our good times before!” 

‘His host gave him that inscrutable look with which old 
age regards the pleasure of youth. 

“T doubt if I ever go home to Palembang,” was all the 
man said, but there seemed to be a melancholy wisdom in 
his words. ‘‘I remembered you liked these little cakes, 
and so I ordered them to be ready for you,son. . . . No, 
I shall never go home. If Paradise be anywhere, lo, it is 
here. Let me tell you the story of Ghulam Kadir 
and the Audience Hall at Delhi, which tourists pass 
through by their hundreds, complaining and sweating, and 
do not understand.” 

The story proved long and, as Parimban told it, com- 
plicated. A horse came into it, which started a pedigree 
with more branches than a banyan; a sword came into it, 
which brought about a long digression concerning steel 
workers, magic smiths, and the holy city of Menangkabau. 
A drowsy, wordy tale, soothing, haunting, it waylaid the 
hearer with sudden alarms, unexpected beauties, and now 
and then through its longest, easiest passage the red stab 
of tragedy. Dan sipped his coffee and listened. After so 
many days passed in rough company, it was a delight to 
lie dozing and hear this fine old gentleman spin his 
Arabian yarn, part history, part lagging invention, part 
cloudy fable and the wonder-working of genii. 

Why Dan should want to turn his head in the middle 
of the narrative he could not tell; but, feeling that he 
must, he did of a sudden turn it and glance at the 
gold-cloth curtains behind his chair. No sound had 
come from that direction. The curtains hung stiff and 

motionless. But halfway up them he spied an 
oval chink, held asunder by hidden fingers; 
and through the chink a pair of brown eyes 
watched him. Liquid, fiery, quicker than a 
bird’s, bright with the sunshine reflected from 
the river, a pair of sparklmg brown eyes com- 
prehended him for an instant and were gone. 
The curtains wavered lightly, then fell limp and 
solid, as though a passing breeze had ruffled them. 

“Did you speak?” asked Parimban, breaking 
off a sentence. 

“No,” replied Dan. “Nothing.” 

The old man poured coffee again from the de- 
canter, and went on. 

’ “This Ghulam Kadir was the mud of the ninth 
\ bottom,” said he. ‘‘No wonder his name made 
you start.” 

When at last he brought the story-telling to an end, 
Parimban rose with the air of a man who remembers an 
omission. 

After a moment, he nodded toward the open door of the 
house boat, through which the water appeared like a sheet 
of clear flame. . 

“Nearly sunset,” he muttered. ‘Make yourself lazy, 
Daniel, and rest. I go ashore to perform a duty for a short 
while.” 

He passed between the gold curtains. Towers well 
enough understood that he had gone to say his prayers. 
It was no hardship to wait and doze, meantime, in this 
peaceful white chamber. 

Soon the evening coolness would steal through; even 
now a breath of air, less hot than anything Dan had felt 
since morning, moved round him and hinted that the day’s 
ferocity was passing. 

He waited with half-closed eyes. Ripples of light 
played through theroom; for though outdoors the water 
spread its flame-colored mirror without a flaw, inside 
here thousands of tiny reflected movements gamboled 
and writhed across the paneling like a scud of luminous 
smoke. The gilded verses seemed to join this riot and 
flow roundabout in a chase of living letters. Even the 
lamps wavered and swung on their chains, as the house 
rode imperceptibly at its mooring. 

Dan must have fallen asleep; for sitting upright 
with a jerk, he found all these flickering changes gone, 
dusk in the room, door and windows framing a dark- 

blue gleam of waters. The tropic night had 
brought: its transformation, the world grown 
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still, and cool, and mystical. Somewhere a woman was 
singing to herself quietly, secretly, Malayan words to a 
Malayan air: 


“Gray-Eyes the Valiant hath brightened our stream, 
Scorning the dark of a forest river —— 
Fireflies on the water are only a dream; 
Shining they pass, and are gone forever.” 


The song had the common form of a pantun, an im- 
provised pastime, obscure, artfully broken midway to 
hide or reveal its meaning. 


“Home to his brethren the 
Wanderer passes, 
Happy and high, to the 
sunset afar 
Still in her midnight, among 
the morasses, 
Loiters a river and dreams 
of a star.” 





Dan rose and leaned in the 
doorway to hearken. But the 
singer had finished or met 
withinterruption. Hewaited 
in vain for a third stanza. 
Whoever she might be, this 
wasnocommon pantunsinger, 
no hired ballad-monger; her 
voice, deeper and clearer 
than that of any Malay, had 
sounded like bells and harp 
strings in a wood. 

“Who is it?”’ thought the 
young man. ‘‘Where was 
it?” 

The song might have come 
from a boat alongside; yet 
no plash of oars or paddles 
mingled in the faint lapping of 
the tide; and on the glowing 
indigo surface before him 
nothing appeared but the 
black stumps of the mooring 
piles. It was impossible to 
tell what quarter of the dusk 
concealed her. None the less 
Dan felt a strong persuasion 
that the voice belonged with 
those brown eyes which had 
studied him through the cur- 
tain, and that the owner of 
both voice and eyes was she 
who had risen from the water 
and fled, leaving wet foot- 
prints, into the house. 

Something stirred at his el- 
bow. There beside him in the 
doorway stood a tall white 
figure. It was Parimban. 

“Yousleep lightly, my son, 
and have good, quick ears.” 

The expression of the man’s 
face was lost in deepening 
shadow, but he spoke with 
constraint and annoyance. 

“Not quick enough to 
hear you coming,” said Dan. 
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It was unlike this Arab to be melancholy. He spoke as 
aman who had been warned by Fate. 
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hes river up which Dan went voyaging next day, and 
on which he languished for some four weeks, proved 
a weedy, sluggish Meander overhung with trees more 
funereal than cypress, more downcast than weeping willow. 
By day this green tunnel of a swamp oppressed him, by 
night he had fever; days and nights being part of the job, 
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““But—yes, fairly good ears. 
A heap goes into them that 
never comes out again,” 

The ghostly shape remained motionless, as if weighing 
this reply. 

“You’re a true heart, son,” replied Parimban at last. 
“T will tell you. A household is a happy thing, but needs 
more care than—than driving bargains with an Armenian. 
Yes. To have a family is like eating a very good fish full 
of little bones.” 

It was the nearest approach he had ever made toward 
any mention of his family, his womenkind. Dan, looking 
into the night where the great stretch of water was already 
lost, made no reply. 

“But I live happily here,” continued his old friend. 
“Yes, very happy. There is only one cloud in my mind: 
the People of the Forest may come—at any time. Every- 
body calls me a rich man. I’m not. The People of the 
Forest M 

He sighed and left the speech unfinished. For a moment 
the two men stood listening, while water plashed under the 
house and the landing platform. 

‘Well,’ said Parimban, rousing, ‘‘we’re rich enough to 
burn some lights.’”” He smacked his palms together and 
cried aloud: “‘Sadik, the lamps! Come, Sadik!” 

Something invisible, which might have been the little 
serving lad, hurried with a patter of bare feet along the 
mats. 

“Light the lamps for me, Sadik. And then dinner.” 
Parimban sighed again in the darkness. ‘‘To-night we’ll 
have a feast, like the old times. To-morrow will come soon 
enough, when we must wish each other safety on the way.” 
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it mattered little; but when he reached the place of his 
mission and found it no country for rubber past, rubber 
present or rubber to come, he felt a vicarious disappoint- 
ment. His employers had paid him for nothing, or for a 
negative report. The voyage downstream began badly and 
continued worse; for, in the only rapids they had to shoot, 
his men managed to upset their boat and lose the provi- 
sions. Dan kept his head cool and his matches dry in this 
crisis; but during the rest of the way all they had to cook 
was a few fat, muddy fish and, for a delicacy now and 
then, lizards. 

It was with joy and thanksgiving, therefore, on a starry 
night, that Dan saw the black trees wheel solemnly 
asunder, fade behind, and leave him to float on the wide, 
salt-smelling waste of the river mouth. 

“Tt’s finished, boys,’’ he announced. 

“God,” declared his paddlers with conviction, ‘‘is great.” 

“Steer for Tuan Parimban’s house,” said Dan. “I don’t 
see his lights, but the village must be over there.” 

Except for the stars there was no light. While they 
paddled on, however, a line of dull red points appeared on 
the right hand alongshore. Gradually these became as it 
were a cluster of dying bonfires, bed after bed of coals by 
the water’s edge. Dan sat watching them, puzzled to think 
what the villagers could have been burning so freely, until 
between fire glow and starshine his boat grazed the edge 
of Parimban’s platform. 

The crew grappled it, crooning: 

“The rich man’s house, Tuan.” 


Parimban’s ark loomed above them, a black-and-white 
blur against a background of night and embers. Dan 
crawled out and went limping, very stiff with boat-cramp, 
to the bottom of the stairs. 

“Ko hai!”’ he hailed. 

There was no sound but the murmurs of his own crew 
thanking heaven. 

“Lord Parimban! Hoy! Hallo, old man!” 

It was early evening, before bedtime, and at any hour or 
in any case the Arab had made him promise to return. He 
called, listened and called 
again. Echoes rang inside the 
house boat, yet no one woke 
or stirred. 

“This ain’t right,’’ said 
Dan. ‘Fetch me a torch, 
some 0’ you. I’m going in.” 

They lighted a bundle of 
bambooslivers, which a naked 
boatman swung upside down 
till it flamed. Then Dan 
went up into the house. The 
torch poured quaking shad- 
ows ahead of him, so that the 
room, as he entered, seemed 
to rock and stagger in a 
drunken flare. The first object 
he saw clearly was Parimban 
himself, lying asleep with calm 
dignity, aslender, white-robed 
patriarch stretched on his 
lacquered chair, of which the 
red-and-black lozenges glis- 
tened round him. 

“Hallo, father!’’ said Dan. 

Parimban did not rouse. 
The aquiline nose above his 
hoary beard seemed drawn 
and pinched. His eyelids did 
not move in the torchlight. 

“Father!”’ 

Dan made a step toward 
him, and suddenly, with one 
leg in a patch of darkness that 
resembled shadow, fell into 
water uptothethigh. A great 
hole yawned in the matting, 
charred round the edges. 
Somebody had set a fire there, 
which had burnt through the 
floor and gone out in the river. 
Dan then limped toward the 
chair. 

“What?” he said. 
you?” 

Undisturbed, as a king 
might lie in state, Parimban 
lay with hands folded on his 
lap. The back of one hand 
was flayed open, raw, scarlet, 
with white tendons showing 
through the bloody flesh like 
ivory sticks in a fan. 

“The man’s dead!” Dan 
turned on his torchbearer: 
“Those fires ashore were the 
houses, what’s left 
They’ve burnt the village— 
somebody.” 

*“Ai! People of the Forest!” wailed the naked boatman; 
and, tossing his splint flambeau on the mat, he turned and 
fled through the doorway. ‘‘The People of the Forest!’ 

Dan picked up the torch before it could topple through 
the burnt hole. Raising it aloft, he looked more carefully 
at what he saw. 

Parimban lay dead in his chair. A tongue-shaped mark 
of scorching reached up one of the white panels; shreds of 
chain dangled where the lamps had hung; and from the inner 
door the gold-cloth curtains had vanished. Only the gilt let- 
tering danced round the walls as before, above a wreckage of 
broken furniture, blood stains, and the muddy tracks of feet. 

This modest paradise was ended, the village burnt and 
sacked. Parimban’s People of the Forest had come and 
justified his foreboding. 

“Poor old boy!” cried Dan, and suddenly running out- 
doors, down the steps, he cowered like a broken man on the 
platform, and shed tears that fell sputtering on his inverted 
torch. 

“Parimban! Oh, my poor old father! You were a good 
father to me!” 

It was a great shock, a grief that stunned both head and 
heart. Dan could not grasp the consequence of it, and fora 
time remained there stupidly trying to understand what 
the torch had shown him, and why Parimban, slain by 
marauders, should lie there so tranquil, with hands folded 
and his robes decently draped. 

Suddenly the young man heard a voice near by. It 
sounded not from the boat behind but from the water 


“Not 
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under the house. A woman’s voice, it spoke in English, 
clear, though labored, uttering the Mahometan formula 
of prayer. 

“Oh, God,” said the voice—‘‘ Oh, God, the merciful and 
the loving-kind!”’ 

Dan lifted his torch. Its red light fluttered across the 
platform. At the platform edge, near the foot of the stairs, 
a face regarded him steadily—a pale, frightened face with 
lustrous eyes. No body, just a face swam there, at the 
level of his feet. 

A girl’s head seemed to float on the gloss of the water. 
Submerged to the neck, she stood and looked at him fix- 
edly, with a look between terror and hope. 


Vv 


“ “NOME out,” said Dan in Malay. 
Come out; you are safe.” 

Her eyes, bright as the water, implored him in silence. 
Then, raising a pair of slender, graceful arms, she laid hold 
on the landing stage, swung herself nimbly up and stood 
before him. A garment of thin, dark cloth, sopping wet 
and half transparent, clung to her and sparkled as if her 
young body were coated with black glass. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said Dan. 

It was not fear but the daze of calamity that he found 
in her look. He pitied her and wondered at her beauty. 
This was no coarse-mouthed native woman, with scrubby 
hair full of rancid copra oil. Her face, a clear light bronze 
in color, oval in shape, had firm though delicate features; 
her scarlet lips curved without weakness, neither drooped 
nor trembled; and her dark eyes, very large under finely 
arching brows, glowed with a kind of somber courage. 
This wild slip of a girl, Dan saw, could meet disaster like 
a great lady. 

“You love my father?” she asked in slow, faltering, yet 
good English. 

He remembered the voice. He had heard it somewhere 
before. ‘‘Yes,” he replied. “I did. Much.” 

The girl lifted her head with a motion which gave her— 
though she was not tall—an effect of height. 


“T am a friend. 





great part with the Finkelstein 

family and what charity did for 
them, I began the task by seeking in 
the pages of an invaluable book called 
Ten Thousand Familiar Quota- 
tions for a line that suitably 
might serve as the text to my 
tale. Delving there I came upon 
abundant material, all of it more 
or less appropriate to our pres- 
ent purpose. There were re- 
vealed at least half a dozen 
extracts from the works of 
writers of an established stand- 
ing that might be made to ap- nat 
ply. Forinstance, Wordsworth, | 
an English poet of the Early Vic- + 
torian Era, that period which 
gave so much rhythmic thought 
to Britain and so much anti- 
rhythmic furniture to us, is 
credited with having said: 


S eee this narrative must deal in 


(ats ig 


The charities that soothe and heal 
and bless 

Are scattered at the feet of man 
like flowers. 


Now that passage, at first 
blush, appeared exactly to fit the 
Finkelsteins. Most certainly 
charities were scattered at their 
feet andshowered on their heads. 

However, before making a 
definite choice I went deeper 
into this handy volume. As a result I exhumed an expres- 
sion attributed to Pope—not one of the Roman Popes, but 
Pope, Alex. (b. 1688; d. 1744)—to the effect that 


In faith and hope the world will disagree, 
But all mankina’s concern is charity. 


That statement likewise proved in a measure applicable. 
To the Finkelsteins it must have seemed that all mankind’s 
concern was charity, devised for their especial benefit. 
Now Hood takes an opposite view. In that choppy style 
of versification so characteristic of this writer, Hood is 


cise eay te Alas for the rarity 


Of Christian charity 
Under the sun! 





“My father, he died bravely,” she declared. “They 
were many. The house full. They did strike, and my 
father did catch one sword in his bare hand and use it. 
Yes. He did kill two, three, four men, until he was falling 
down to die. He an old man and the People many!” 

While she spoke this fierce and beautiful creature enacted 
the scene, hewing down imaginary foes with an invisible 
sword. In the torchlight her wet clothes glistened like 
black armor, through which the grace of her body appear- 
ing gave the pantomime, so dreadfully real, the quickness 
of a Pyrrhic dance. 

“Yes, he died well,’ the girl exulted. Then, clapping 
both hands before her face, she suddenly drooped, stag- 
gered, and bowed down in a passion of tears. 

Dan Towers no more thought of comforting her than he 
would have tried to soothe forked lightning. 

“T was fond of your father,”’ said he, and turned his back 
to look after the boatmen. It was high time; for the crew, 
without a word, already had cast loose their painter and 
begun shoving off from that platform. Their eyeballs 
gleamed with terror. Though unpaid, they could not wait. 
It was better to go home to their own village. They had 
seen a river spirit dancing, a woman of deadly beauty. 

Dan caught the gunwale, snatched the black areng rope, 
and knotted it fast to a ring of braided rattan. 

“Stay there,”’ he growled to the steersman, “or I’ll shoot 
every man jack of you.” 

The boat’s company groaned in chorus, but sat waiting. 
They knew Dan always kept his word. 

“Give me another torch.” 

A paddler handed one over. Dan lighted it and stuck 
it upright in a crevice between the planks. 

The girl looked on with streaming eyes. 

“The biajus and the Forest People,” she wailed, “they 
will come back. They could not carry all things one time. 
Their arms full, they come back for more. You let them 
not burn my father?” 

Dan shook his head. 

“We're going to bury him, child. Have you any dry 
clothes? Go put them on!” 


“‘The Dearest, Gentlest Little Man!’’ Continued Mrs. F. Fodderwood Bass. 
“So Diffident, So Grateful’’ 


Speaking with particular reference to the case in hand I 
must respectfully but nevertheless firmly take issue with 
the late Hood. Assuredly the components of this particular 
household group had no cause to cavil concerning the rarity 
of Christian charity. Christian charity went miles out of its 
way to lavish rich treasures from a full heart upon them. 
Under the sun, too, under the rays of an ardent and a 
scorching sun, was some of it bestowed. But of that phase, 
more—as the fancy writers say—anon. 

The Scriptures were found to abound in reference to this 
most precious of the human virtues. What does Peter say? 
Peter—First Epistle, fourth chapter and eighth verse— 
says: “Charity shall cover the multitude of sins.”’ Here, 
too, a point might bestretched without giving offense to any 
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He gave her his own torch. She took it obediently and 
ran upstairs into the house. 

““Get out!’’ Dan faced the boatmen. ‘“‘Every man 
ashore! Bring your paddles. We must bury my friend the 
Lord Parimban.” 

His retinue, stiff-jointed and trembling, clambered out 
upon the platform. At a motion from Dan the steersman 
plucked up and carried the remaining torch. They trooped 
into the house, the white room of Paradise, and stood 
before the dead man, whispering. 

“Take him up, you pair,’”’ commanded Towers. ‘‘Care- 
fully now.” 

The steersman lighting the way, this strange funeral 
party moved on, Parimban in his lacquered chair borne 
by two river men, then the others shouldering wet pad- 
dles, and Dan last of all. Straight through the house they 
went, through the door formerly hidden by golden cur- 
tains, along a corridor, out ona cleated gangway that sloped 
upward to the river bank. Dan saw Parimban’s daughter 
kneeling in the wreck of what had been a bedchamber. She 
was hurriedly pulling from a locker a heap of colored gar- 
ments. Her torch, leaning from the mouth of a red water 
jar, cast shadows back and forth over a litter of finery. 

Dan halted his men upon the bank. A smooth-beaten 
path to right and left, and sunken embers glowing here and 
there, were all that remained of the village. As he ran from 
fire to dying fire, calling aloud, he met no one and heard no 
answer. Twice he stumbled over bodies in the path. All 
the darkness was filled with a sour smell of burnt houses. 
He returned to Parimban’s chair and the smoky torchlight. 

“Here’s a good place—good enough,” said Dan. 

They began digging a grave with their paddle blades, in 
soft earth under a great pigeon-flower tree full of white 
blossoms which loomed against the stars. Beyond it lay 
other shadows, bamboo clumps, mango topes, and the 
billowy open space of cattle pastures. Desert silence on 
land was bounded only by the trickle of water alongshore. 

Parimban lay in his chair as though waiting till his grave 
were dug. Dan looked down at him and wondered again 

(Continued on Page 65) 








interested party. I cannot deny there 
wereamultitude of Finkelsteins. That 
there is no gainsaying. 

Elsewhere in the Good Book it is 
set forth: ‘‘Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not charity, I am be- 
come as sounding brass, or a tin- 
kling cymbal; and” — 
furthermore—‘“‘though I have 
all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not char- 
ity, I am nothing.” 

One of the most significant 
recollections of at least two 
. members of the Finkelstein fam- 
ily in their experiences with the 
manifestations of charity was 
associated with mountains. And 
was not the occasion of the out- 
ing of the Evening Dispatch’s 
Fresh Air Fund made glad by the 
presence and the activities of 
Prof. Washington Carter’s All- 
Colored Silver Cornet Band? If 
ever you heard it you would know that, when it 
came to sounding brass and cymbals which tinkled 

when not engaged in clashing, no band had any- 
thing whatsoever on Prof. Washington Carter’s. 
But it was hard by in the Testament that I 
came on the one verse which seemed best to sum 
up the situation in its more general aspects; and 
notably the first three words of the said verse. The 
text has been chosen, therefore, after much con- 
sideration of the subject and its merits. 

To proceed: In Pike Street, approximately midway of a 
block that enjoys the dubious distinction of being a part of 
the most congested district of the globe, up four flights of 
stairs and thence back to the extreme rear the Finkelstein 
family, at the time of its discovery, resided. There were 
many of them and their lot was very meek and lowly. To 
begin at the top, there was Papa Finkelstein, a man bearded 
and small, shrinking, unobtrusive and diffident; fashioned 
with sloping shoulders and an indented chest, as though in 
his extreme youth, when his bones were supple and yielding, 
an effort had been made to crowd him, headfirst, into a 
narrow-mouthed jar. His back was bent, for he was of the 
race that for more than nineteen centuries has borne pal- 
freylike upon its patient spines the persecutions of the world. 
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Next in order came Mamma Finkelstein, hiding her 
dark head beneath a wig of slick brown horsehair in accord- 
ance with the same ritual which ordained that her hus- 
band should touch not the corners of his beard. To attend 
to the business of multiplying and replenishing the earth 
with Finkelsteins was her chief mission in life. From the 
family stepladder of these two no rungs were missing. 
Indeed, about a third of the way down there was a double 
rung—to wit, twins. The married life of the pair extended 
over a period of less than eleven years, and there were 
eight little Finkelsteins, ranging from little to littler to 
littlest. 

Papa Finkelstein was by profession an old-clo’ man. It 
was his custom to go into the favored sections where people 
laid aside their weathered habiliments instead of continu- 
ing to wear them, and there watching on street corners to 
waylay pedestrians of an ample and prosperous aspect and 
to inquire of them, in his timid and twisted English, whether 
they had any old clothes to sell. A prospective seller being 
by this method interested, Papa Finkelstein would accom- 
pany the other to his apartment—follow him, rather—and 
when discarded garments had been fetched forth from 
closets and piled in a heap upon the floor he would gaze 
deprecatingly at the accumulation and then, with the air 
of one who courts ruin by his excessive generosity, tender 
one dollar and thirty-five cents for the entire lot. 

So far so good, this course being in perfect accord with 
the ethics of the old-clo’ business. But if, as most gen- 
erally, the owner of the raiment indignantly declined the 
first offer Papa Finkelstein was at a loss to proceed with 
the negotiations. The chaffering; the bargaining; therais- 
ing of the amount in ten-cent advances, each advance 
accompanied by agonized outcry; the pretended depar- 
ture; the reluctant return from the door; the protest; the 
entreaty; the final gesture, betokening abject and complete 
surrender, with which the buyer came up to two dollars 
and fifteen cents—all this, so agreeable to the nature of the 
born old-clo’ man, was quite beyond him. Oftener than 
not, the trading ended in no trade. 

Or if a bargain was arrived at, if he bore away his bun- 
dled purchases to the old-clothes mart on Bayard Street, 
just off the Bowery, where daily the specialist in sick hats, 
let us say, swaps decrepit odd trousers and enfeebled dress 
waistcoats for wares more suitable to his need, still he 
tempted bankruptcy. Sharper wits than his, by sheer 
weight of dominance, bore him down and trafficked him, 
as the saying goes, out of his eyeteeth. He could have 
taken over a tannery and run it into a shoestring in no 
time at all. Many a day was there when he returned home 
at eventide with nothing to show for his day’s industry 
except lamentable memories and two tired flat feet. 

Lacking the commercial instinct, he was a failure in 
trade; lacking, too, the artistic, neither would he have 
made headway with his coreligionists as a professional 
Schnorrer. By persistent and devoutful attendance upon 
synagogue services, by the constant exhibition of his pov- 
erty in public places, he might have enlisted the sympa- 
thies of the benevolent among his fellow worshipers. But 
he was a dilettante in the practice of piety, even as in the 
practice of the old-clo’ business. Except as the head of a 
family, he was what this world is pleased to call a failure. 

From all this I would not have you jump at the conclu- 
sion that Papa and Mamma Finkelstein, and their steadily 
accruing progeny, constituted an unhappy group. Mere 
precarious existence and the companionship of one another 
spelled for them contentment. The swarming East Side 
satisfied them as an abiding place. To the adults it was 
a better home by far than the drear, dreadful land of 
pogroms and Black Hundreds from which they had fled; to 
the younger ones it was the only home they had ever 
known. They were used to its tormented sky lines, faced in 
on either side by tall tenements and blocked across by the 
structures of elevated roads and the stone loops of via- 
ducts; they were used to its secondhand sunshine that 
filtered down to them through girders and spans. To them 
the high arch of the Bridge approach was an acceptable 
substitute for the rainbow; their idea of the profusion of 
Nature was a tiny square, containing many green benches, 
a circular band stand, and here and there a spindling tree. 

Having nothing they craved for nothing. When there 
was food they ate thereof; kosher food preferably, though 
the food of the Goyim was not despised. When there was 
none they went without, feeding on the thought of past 
feasts and the hope of future ones. Being without knowl- 
edge of the commoner rule of hygiene, their days were 
neither enhanced by its advantages nor disturbed by its 
observances. 

With the coming of the winter Mamma Finkelstein sewed 
up her offspring, all and sundry, in their heavy undergar- 
ments. Only one consideration ever interposed to prevent 
her from so doing—the occasional absence of any heavy 
undergarments in which to sew them up. To the pores, 
which always ye have with ye, she gave no heed. An inter- 
rupted duct more or less meant nothing to her, she being 
serenely unaware of the existence of such things anyhow. 
In the springtime she cut the stitches and removed the gar- 
ments, or such portions of them as had not been taken up 
by natural processes of absorption, finding her young, as 


now newly revealed, to be pinkish, though 
soiled as to their skins, andinevery regard 
hale, hearty and wholesome. 

Thus abided the Finkelsteins in their 
dire and happy extremity at the time of 
their discovery. The manner of their being 
discovered came about in this wise: 

Christmastide impended. The spirit of 
it was everywhere. This all-pervading 
spirit penetrated even into the 
newspaper offices, borne 
thitherupon the flapping wings 
of the full-page display ad- 
vertisements of our leading 
retail establishments. One of 
the papers—the Morning 
Advocate— compiled a sym- 
posium of paragraphed mis- 
eries under the title of the One 
Hundred Most De- 
serving Cases of 
Charity, and on the 
Monday before 
Christmas printed 
it with a view to en- ; 
listingtheaidofthe  *; 
kindly disposed. 
The list was culled 
largely from the 
files of various phil- 
anthropic organiza- 
tions. But it so 
befell that a re- 
porter, who had 
been detailed on 
these assignments, 
was passing 
through PikeStreet 


h: Leone 
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He Would Tender One Dollar and Thirty:Five Cents 
for the Entire Lot 


on his way back to the office from one of the settlement 
houses when he encountered Papa Finkelstein, homeward 
bound after a particularly disappointing business day up- 
town. 

The reporter was impressed much by the despondent 
droop of the little man’s sloping shoulders and by the mel- 
ancholy smolder in his big, dark eyes; but more was he 
impressed by the costume of Papa Finkelstein. It was a 
part of Papa Finkelstein’s burden of affliction that he 
customarily wore winter clothes in the summertime and 
summer clothes in the wintertime. On this gusty, raw 
December day he wore somebody’s summer suit—a much 
larger somebody evidently—and a suit that in its youth 
had been of light-colored, lightweight flannel. It was still 
lightweight. 

Infolded within its voluminous breadths the present 
wearer shivered visibly and drew his chilled hands farther 
up into its flapping sleeve ends until he resembled the 
doubly mutilated victim of a planing-mill mishap. If his 
expression was woebegone, his shoe soles were more—they 
practically were all-begone. A battered derby hat—size 
about seven and five-eighths—threatened total extinguish- 
ment of his face, being prevented from doing so only by the 
circumstance of its brim resting and pressing upon the 
upper flanges of the owner’s ears. They were ears provi- 
dentially designed for such employment. Broad, wide and 
droopy, they stood out from the sides of Papa Finkel- 
stein’s head like the horns on the caribou. 

This reporter was a good reporter. 

He knew a human-interest story when he met it walk- 
ingintheroad. He turned about and tagged Papa Finkel- 
stein to his domicile and there, after briefly inspecting 
the Finkelstein household in all its wealth of picturesque 
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destitution, he secured the names 
and the address from the head of it, 
who perhaps gave the desired infor- 
mation all the more readily because 
he had not the slightest idea of what 
use this inquiring stranger wished 
to make of it. 

Mark now, how a little flame may 
kindle a large blaze: The afternoon 
half sister of the Morning Advocate 
was the Evening Dispatch. Between 
the two papers, owned as they were 
by the same gentleman and issued 
from the same printshop, a bitter 

rivalry prevailed; it generally 
% does in such instances. 
On Tuesday morning the city 
=—-) editor of the Evening Dispatch 
ran an agile and practiced eye 
through the story the Advocate 
had printed. With his shears 
he chopped out the column of 
it. With his pencil he ringed 
one paragraph in the scissored 
section and then he lifted his 
voice and called to hima young 
woman professionally known 
as Betty Gwin, who sat in the 
city room at a desk somewhat 
withdrawn from copy readers, 
rewritersandlegmen. This dis- 
tinction of comparative aloof- 
ness was hers byright, she being 
a special-feature writer un- 
der yearly contract, and, 
therefore, belonging to the 
aristocracy of the craft. 

Miss Betty Gwin—whose 
real name, I may state in 
confidence, was Ferguson— 
rose to answer the sum- 
mons. Answering it, all 
about her betokened con- 
fidence and competence. 
And why shouldn’t it? As 
a pensmith this young per- 
son acknowledged no su- 
periors anywhere. Her 
troupe of trained perform- 
ing adjectives was admitted 
to be the smartest in town. Moreover, she was 











































a artistically ambidextrous. Having written 
a story she would illustrate it with her own 
hand. 


Her drawings were replete with lithesome 
curves; so, too, was her literary style. None 
but a Betty Gwin could write what she wrote; none but a 
Betty Gwin properly illustrate it afterward. 

“Fergy,” said the city editor, “‘here’s a beaut for you— 
right in your line. Full of that heart-throb junk nine ways 
from the jack. Those idiots upstairs gave it ten lines when 
it was worth six sticks all by itselfi—buried it when they 
should have played it up. You run down to this number 
and get a good, gummy, pathetic yarn out of it. We’ll play 
it up for to-morrow, with a good picture layout and a 
three-col. head. Might call it: ‘What Christmas Means 
for the Whatyoumaycall’em Family and What Christmas 
Might Mean for Them!’ Get me?” 

He passed over the clipping. In a glance his star com- 
prehended the penciled passage. 

“Judging from the name and the neighborhood Christ- 
mas wouldn’t excite this family much anyhow,”’ she said. 

“What do you care?” said her chief crisply. ‘‘There’s 
a story there—go to it!” 

She went to it. 

Doubtlessly the Christmas spirit got into Betty Gwin’s 
typewriter keys. Certainly it gotinto her inkpot and depos- 
ited the real essence of the real sob stuff there. The story 
she wrote trickled pathos from every balanced paragraph; 
there was pity in the periods and sentiment in the semi- 
colons. As for the exclamation points, they simply were 
elongated teardrops. It was one of the best stories Betty 
Gwin ever wrote. She said so herself—openly. But the 
picture that went with the story was absolutely diademic; 
it crowned figures of speech with tiaras of the graphic art. 
It showed Mamma Finkelstein seated on an upended box, 
which once had contained pickled herrings, surrounded by 
the eight little Finkelsteins. The children looked like 
ragged cherubs. 

To accomplish this result it had been necessary for Miss 
Gwin to depart somewhat from a faithful delineation of the 
originals. But of what value is the creative ability unless it 
be used to create? I ask you that, and pause for a reply. 
Not that the junior Finkelsteins were homely; without an 
exception they were handsome and well formed. A million- 
aire might have been proud to own them. 

But the trouble was, the Old Masters, who first painted 
cherubim, were mainly Italians, and for a variety of reasons 
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chose their models from a race other than that to which the 
Finkelsteins appertained. To make her portraits conform 
with the popular conceptions of cherubs Miss Gwin saw 
fit to—shall we say?—conventionalize certain features. 
Indeed, when it came to reproducing for publication the 
physical aspect of Master Solly Finkelstein she did 
more than conventionalize—she idealized. Otherwise sub- 
scribers, giving the picture a cursory inspection, might 
have been led to believe that this cherub’s wings had 
sprouted mighty high upon him. For Solly, eldest man 
child of the Finkelstein brood, had inherited the paternal 
ear—not all of it, as we know, but an ample and conspicu- 
ous sufficiency. Yet, with his ears trimmed, he on his own 
merits had enough of somber child beauty for any seven- 
year-older anywhere. So Betty Gwin trimmed them— 
with her pen. 

The bright light of publicity having been directed upon 
this cheerfully forlorn family, results followed. Of the 
publicity its beneficiaries knew nothing. Such papers as 
Papa Finkelstein read were Yiddish papers; he was no 
bookworm at that. Of the results, though, they were all 
speedily made aware. 

Miss Gwin embodied the original and pioneer one of the 
forces speedily set marching to the relief of the Finkel- 
steins. Persons of a philanthropic leaning, 
reading what she had written and beholding 
what she had drawn, were straightway 
moved to forward, in care of that young 
author and the publication which she served, 
various small sums of money to be conveyed 
to this practically fireless, substantially 
foodless and semigarmentless household. 
Miss Gwin thought, at first, of founding a 
regular subscription list under the title of 
Betty Gwin’s Succor Fund; but, on second 
thought, disliked the sound of the phrase 
when spoken, although it looked well enough 
written out. 

Instead, she elected to carry in person to 
their proper destination the cash contribu- 
tions already in hand, and along with them 
a somewhat more cumbersome offering con- 
sisting of a one-piece costume sent by a 
young lady in the theatrical profession—the 
chorus profession, to be circumstantial about 
it—who had accompanied the dona- 
tion with a note on scented violet 
note paper, with a crest, stating that 
she wished the devoted mother of 
those “poor birdlings’’—a direct 
quotation, this, from Miss Gwin’s 
story—to have the frock, and to keep 
it and wear it for her very own. 
With the Compliments of Miss 
Trixie Adair, of the Gay Gamboliers 
Musical Comedy Company. 

Thus laden, Miss Gwin descended 
upon Pike Street and ascended upon 
the Finkelsteins, bringing with her, 
in addition to the other things men- 
tioned, an air of buoyancy and good 
cheer. As on the occasion of her 
former call, two days earlier, the 
medium of intercourse between the visitor 
and the heads of the household was Miriam, . 
aged nine, the topmost round of the family 4 
stepladder, ably reénforced by her brother ‘ 
Solly, who was mentioned just a bit ago 
with particular reference to his ears. In 
truth I should put it the other way round; 
for, to be exact, it was Solly who sustained 
the main burden of translation, his sister being a shy little 
thing and he in temperament emphatically the opposite. 

Besides, his opportunities for acquiring facility and a 
repertoire in tongues had been more extensive than hers. 
While Miriam frequented the hallways of the tenement, 
or, at best, the sidewalk in front of it, concerned with the 
minding of the twins—Israel and Isadore, but both called, 
for convenience, Izzy—it was his practice to range far and 
wide, risking death beneath the trolley cars, capture by the 
law, and murder at the hands of roused custodians of job- 
bing houses and buildings in course of construction, about 
which he lurked on the lookout for empty packing cases 
and bits of planking, and the like—such stuff as might be 
dragged home and there converted into household furnish- 
ings or stove fuel, depending upon whether at the moment 
the establishment stood more desperately in need of some- 
thing to sit on than of something to burn. 

Even now, at the tender age of seven, going on eight, 
Solly betrayed the stirrings of a restless ambition such as 
his sire had never known. It was an open question whether 
he would grow up to be a gunman or a revered captain 
of finance. A tug of fate either way might set his eager 
footsteps toward either goal. Already he had a flowing 
command of the sort of English spoken by startled and 
indignant motormen, pestered policemen and watchmen, 
tempted by provocation entirely beyond their powers 
of self-control. So Solly served as chief interpreter while 














Miss Gwin informally tendered the presents that had been 
intrusted to her charge for transmission. 

In the same spirit Papa and Mamma Finkelstein, who 
continued to entertain the vaguest. of theories regarding 
the sources of and the reasons for these benefactions, 
accepted them gratefully, with no desire to look a gift horse 
in the mouth. Gift horses were strange livestock in their 
experience anyhow. 

The money—eight dollars and ‘ninety-five cents, all 
told—went for fuel and food; but mainly for food. With 
the Finkelsteins, life was a feast or else it was a famine; in 
their scheme of domestic economics they sought no middle 
ground. As for the gown bestowed by Miss Trixie Adair, 
of the Gay Gamboliers, Mamma Finkelstein started wear- 
ing it right away, merely adapting it to existing condi- 
tions — conditions that were, with her, not only existent 
but, I may say, chronic. It was—or had been—a pale blue 
evening gown of a satinlike material, with no neck and no 
sleeves to the upper part, but with,a gracefully long train 
to the skirt part, and made to hook up the back. 

Because of the frequency of the demands put upon the 
maternal resources by the newest and smallest Finkelstein, 
it was deemed expedient and, in fact, essential to turn the 
gown round backward, so as to have the bodice fastenings 

directly in front of 

Mamma Finkelstein 

instead of directly be- 

hind her. This neces- 

aioe sitated drawing the 

yee 7, train up from beneath 

: ay the occupant’s feet 
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wearing it so that afternoon when Mrs. F. Fod- ; 
derwood Bass arrived, direct from upper Fifth 
Avenue, and also the next morning when Miss, ; 
Godiva Sleybells came, representing, semioff- ALeong’ 
cially and most competently, the Cherry Hill RACKED 5 


Neighborhood House. ’ 

Since of these two Mrs. F. Fodderwood Bass was first, 
firstly then we may consider her. I will begin by stating 
that she was a lady of augmented wealth and indubitable 
preéminence, being of that elect group who have ceased 
merely to smell society from afar off and now taste of its 
exclusive delights close up. For her it had been a hard 
climb, laboriously uphill all the way, bowlder-strewn and 
beset by hazards, pitfalls and obstacles. But she had 
arrived finally upon those snow-capped peaks where life 
may only be maintained artificially. 


August 12,1916 


Inasmuch as she had not been born to breathe the atmos- 
phere of this rarefied altitude but had achieved her right 
to breathe it by her own efforts, Mrs. F. Fodderwood Bass 
felt it to be incumbent on her to maintain her position 
away up there on Mount Elias by such manifold and 
varied activities as were most aptly designed to make for 
publicity, which meant prominence, which meant success. 
For the moment she was principally concerned with living 
up to the réle of good angel to the worthily indigent. Those 
who loved her and in return wished to be loved by her 
called her the Lady Bountiful of the Slums. 

She conferred the sweet boon of charity with the aid of a 
press agent, a subscription to a clipping bureau, a special 
secretary—not her regular secretary, but a special one— 
and a new photograph—copyright by De Valle, Fifth 
Avenue, all infringements prohibited—appearing about 
once in so often in the Sunday Magazine Sections. 

It was no strain upon the eyes to gaze upon Mrs. F. 
Fodderwood Bass; nor yet upon her photograph. Nor did 
she consciously and willfully deny any properly respectful 
person the opportunity. A distinguished portrait painter 
once had said, shortly after completing a commission 
which brought him large pecuniary returns, that Mrs. F. 
Fodderwood Bass possessed the most beautiful profile on 
the entire North American Continent. When in company, 
the recipient of this tribute kept her side face turned to the 
majority present—the greatest possible good to the great- 
est possible number, you see. She had one secret regret: 
one could not walk sideways—or, at least, one could not 
for any considerable distance. 

I would not go so far as to say that Mrs. F. Fodderwood 
Bass actually read the prose poem emanating from Miss 
Betty Gwin’s sympathetic typewriter; but I will go so far 
as to say that promptly the article of that gifted young 
word chandler was brought to her attention. No time was 
to be lost; in fact, no time was lost. Very shortly there- 

after Mrs. F. Fodderwood Bass, attired in hous- 
ings appropriately plain, to accord with her 
errand—housings which had cost less than five 
hundred dollars, exclusive of import duties—and 
suitably riding in a simple French limousine of 
but forty-eight horse power, was conveyed south- 

ii ward and eastward from her home to Pike Street. 

Hd) Her arrival there created a measure of popular 

vt tumult only to be equaled by a bank run or a fire 

: alarm. A self-appointed escort at least seventy- 
five strong piloted her up four flights to the 
Finkelstein flat. 

Papa Finkelstein was out temporarily, and 
Mamma Finkelstein was stunned into a state 
approximating dumb stupor by the grandeur of 
the visitation that appeared before her, heralded 
though its coming had been by many small, ex- 
cited couriers dashing up the stairs in advance. 
Though Mamma Finkelstein was of humble sta- 
tion, Mrs. F. Fodderwood Bass did not deny her a treat. 
Throughout her stay, which was short, she remained stand- 
ing in the doorway with her profile presented to the dazzled 
stare of her hostess. 

Her purpose being explained through volunteer inter- 
preters, and largess having been bestowed generally, she 
masterfully bore away Miriam, Solly and the two small 
duplicate Izzys, Mamma Finkelstein making no sign either 
of demur to or acquiescence in the plan, to a Christmas- 
tree entertainment for poor children given under her direct | 
patronage in a rented hall some distance north of Cooper 
Union. 

At eight p. M., long before their mother had in any visible 
respect rallied from her coma of dumb bewilderment, these 
four, a torpid and satiated quartet, were safely returned to 
the home nest, gorged on goodies and laden with small 
gifts for themselves and for their yet more juvenile sis- 
ters and brothers. Throughout the remainder of the 
evening, though, little Miriam persisted in regarding her 
father with a certain silent and distressful reproach in 
her big black eyes. Made uneasy by his daughter’s bearing, 
he questioned her; and she divulged something she had 
heard. 

It seemed that in explaining the intent of the festival of 
Christmas, Mrs. F. Fodderwood Bass, though actuated by 
the best intentions imaginable, had nevertheless revealed 
certain phases of Sacred History which, when the first 
shock of disclosure was over, left sensitive little Miriam in 
a state of mind where she stood ready to fix direct responsi- 
bility upon her own parent. Papa Finkelstein may have 

been lax in the precept and practice of his theological 

beliefs, but assuredly his convictions were both sound 

and orthodox. Immediately he developed an entirely 
unwarranted but none the less sincere distrust for the 
motives of Mrs. F. Fodderwood Bass. 

If Papa Finkelstein’s suspicions endured through the 
night, as I have my reasons for believing they did endure, 
they found no permanent lodgment in the bosom of his 
helpmate; for the next morning an event occurred that for 
the time being, at least, served to dispossess Mamma Fink- 
elstein’s mind of all lesser considerations. I refer to the 
arrival of Miss Godiva Sleybells, from the Cherry Hill 
Neighborhood House. Mrs. F. Fodderwood Bass typified 
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amateur philanthropy; but notso 
Miss Sleybells. She came pano- 
plied with purposeful intent, as the 
specialized, the expert, the austere 
representative of organized mercy. 
She, too, read Miss Betty Gwin’s 
account of the lorn Finkelsteins. 
She waited not for an inquisition =— 
to be madeand a report to be filed. pu 
She girded up her walking 
skirt, as a result of which 
girding it hiked in front 
and it drooped behind; 
and she put on her rubber 
overshoes, and she came. 
She walked in unan- 
nounced on the assembled 
Finkelsteins; and the in- 
stant she crossed the 
threshold all there, re- 
gardless of age, somehow 
realized that they were 
hers to do with as she 
pleased; realized that in her efficient 
hands they would be but as plastic 
clay between the fingers of the molder. 
Everywhere she went Miss Sleybells 
conveyed this feeling; it traveled with 
her even as her aura. She could walk 
through a crowded street, pausing not 
and looking neither to the right nor 
















the left, and yet leave behind her in Sen 


the minds of those among whom she 
had passed the firm conviction that 
she had taken this particular street under her direct manage- 
ment and control. Were there more like her in this hemi- 
sphere, women would not now be asking for the suffrage. 
But man would be. 

Such, in brief, was the ardent and enthusiastic woman 
who invaded the Finkelstein citadel, surprising its resident 
garrison in the middle of their comfortable untidiness and 
causing them instantly and unconditionally to capitulate 
before her onslaught. She looked about her, choosing for 
her initial attack the point of least resistance. It was the 
second to the youngest Finkelstein, Lena by name, engaged 
at the moment in regaling her infantile palate with a mid- 
forenoon snack consisting of a large, sea-green dill pickle 
and a rather speckly overripe banana. By Mrs. Finkel- 
stein’s standards these two articles constituted a well- 
balanced food ration. If the banana was soft and spotty, 
the pickle certainly was firm and in the immature hands of 
Lena practically indestructible. Besides, the results spoke 
for themselves. Lena liked her dill pickle and her banana; 
and she thrived on them. 

Miss Sleybells looked and said “Tut! Tut!’’ And with 
those words she deprived the startled and indignant child 
of both those treasures. That, however, was merely the 
beginning. She fell to, then, in earnest—most expeditiously 
and painstakingly fell to. From a neighboring lady, more 
addicted to the healthful exercise of sweeping than Mamma 
Finkelstein was, she commandeered the use of a broom; 
alsoamop. She heated water upon the rickety stove. She 
gave little Miriam a quarter and sent the child forth to 
buy two kinds of soap—human and laundry. Following 
this, things ensued with a dizzying celerity. 

At the outset Miss Sleybells completely upset Mamma 
Finkelstein’s domestic arrangements; or, rather, she dis- 
turbed and disarranged them, for to have them upset was 
Mamma Finkelstein’s notion of having them properly 
bestowed. She ferreted out from beneath beds the stored 
accumulations of months. She pried open the window, 
admitting the chill air of winter in swift gusts. She swept, 
she dusted, and with suds she mopped the floor and stayed 
not her hand. She herded the abashed Finkelsteins into a 
corner, only to drive them out again before the strokes of 
broom and mop and dust rag, all the while tut-tutting like 
a high-powered dynamo. 

This done, she took individual after individual in hand 
for cutaneal renovation. While Mamma Finkelstein hov- 
ered timorously by, stricken with a great and voiceless 
apprehension, Miss Sleybells took scissors and snipped the 
children out of their flannel swaddlings into which they 
had so carefully been sewn but a short six weeks before. 
As fast as she denuded a submissive form she bathed it 
soapily, set it before the fire to dry out, and seized, with 
moist, firm grasp, upon another unresisting victim. I 
indulge in no cheap effort at penning, but speak the sober 
fact when I say Miss Godiva Sleybells that day proved 
herself a veritable Little Sister of the Pore. 

Presently from the group of small naked figures squatted 
by the stove a sound of sneezing arose. The baby began it 
and the baby’s example was contagious. Soon these youth- 
ful Finkelsteins who had undergone the water ordeal, as 
contradistinguished from those who had not yet under- 
gone it, were going off with sneezes at regular half-minute 
intervals, like so many little pink cuckoo clocks. 

Behind Miss Sleybells’ indomitable back, then, Mamma 
Finkelstein wrung her hands in mute and helpless distress. 


By Force They Detained the Little Man, Making Mock of Him in English and in Yiddish 


But no word of protest did she utter. For one thing, her 
knowledge of the English language practically was negli- 
gible. For another thing, she dared not speak even had she 
had the words. To Mamma Finkelstein, Miss Sleybells per- 
sonified the visible authority of the state—that same dread 
force which, in the guise of truant officers, sought to drag 
Miriam away to public school when her services were 
required for nursing duties; and which, again, wearing 
brass and blue, harried Solly from his wood-collecting. 

Starting with the youngest and progressing toward the 
top, Miss Sleybells bathed up the line as far as the twins 
before she stopped. She stopped there for lack of living 
material. Solly, opportunely, had fled into hiding, and 
with him Miriam, his sister. Anyhow, Miss Sleybells 
reflected as she looked about her at the surroundings, now 
all cleansed and dampish, all lathered and purged, that she 
had done a great deal for one day—a very great deal. Still, 
much remained undone. 

Upon leaving, she gave Mamma Finkelstein express and 
explicit commands regarding the conduct of her home, 
speaking with especial reference to fresh air, ablutions and 
diet. By nods and by gestures Mamma Finkelstein pledged 
obedience, without sensing in the smallest degree what she 
was promising to do. Then Miss Sleybells announced that 
she would return on the morrow, and departed. Mamma 
Finkelstein understood that part, at least, and her wigged 
head sank in her hands. Papa Finkelstein, arriving home 
shortly before dark, sustained a hard shock. For a minute 
he almost thought he must have got into the wrong flat. 

Miss Godiva Sleybells was as good as her word; in fact, 
better. She did come back the next day and on many 
days thereafter, coming to correct, to admonish, to reno- 
vate, to set erring feet upon the properest way, to scold 
poor Mamma Finkelstein for her constantly recurrent 
backslidings from the paths of domestic duty. Nearly 
always she came at unexpected intervals; and, having 
come, she entered always without knocking. Mamma 
Finkelstein fell into the habit of hearkening fearsomely for 
the sound of footsteps in the hall without. 

Being warned by an approaching resolute tread, betok- 
ening flat, low heels and broad, sensible soles, she would 
drop whichever child she happened to be mothering at 
that moment and fly about in a perfect frenzy of purpose- 
less activity, snatching up things, casting them aside, 
rattling kitchen pans, shoving loose articles—and nearly 
everything she owned was loose—out of sight. The artifice 
was a transparent one at best. Assuredly it never deceived 
Miss Godiva Sleybells. With shiftlessness she had no 
patience. Shiftlessness was one of several thousand things 
with which she had no patience. 

It was on the occasion of her second visit that Miss Sley- 
bells brought along and bestowed upon Mamma Finkel- 
stein a bound volume dealing with the proper care of 
infants, and bade her consult its pages. This gift Mamma 
Finkelstein put to usage, but not the usage the donor had 
devised for it. She gave it to the next-to-the-youngest 
baby, who was teething, to cut her little milk teeth upon. 
The sharp corners proved soothing to the feverish gums 
of Lena; but, under constant and well-irrigated mum- 
blings, the red dye on the covers came off, resulting in an 
ensanguined appearance of Lena’s lips and a sharp attack 
of colic elsewhere in Lena. Mamma Finkelstein had sus- 
pected evil lurked within the volume; now she was certain 
dangers abode inits outer casings. She kindled a fire with it. 


It was following the occasion of her third visit that Miss 
Godiva prepared and read to a company of her associates 
in the Neighborhood House a paper dealing with her obser- 
vations in this particular quarter. In the course of her 
reading she referred variously to the collective Finkelsteins 
as a charge, a problem, a 
question, an enigma and a 
noteworthy case. 

For all her lack of ac- 
quaintanceship with the 
language, it is possible that 
Mamma Finkelstein, in her 
dim, inarticulate way, com- 
prehended something of 
Miss Godiva’s mental atti- 
tude toward her. Perhaps 
she would have preferred to 
be regarded not as a prob- 
lem but occasionally as a 
person. Perhapsshe craved 
inwardly for those vanished 
days of comparative pri- 
vacy and unlimited disor- 
derliness within the two rooms she 
called herhome. Her situation may 
have been miserable then. Miss 
Sleybells said so. But what matters 
misery if its victims mistake it for 
happiness? 

But since Mrs. Finkelstein never 
by act or sign or look betrayed her 
feelings, whatsoever they may have 
been, it is not for me or for you to 
assume that she harbored resent- 
ment. She was a daughter of a tribe bitted and bridled to 
silent endurance; of a people girthed and saddled through 
the centuries for the uncomplaining bearing of their 
burdens. 

Meantime Mrs. F. Fodderwood Bass was by no means 
slack in well-doing. As regards the younger Finkelsteins 
particularly, her almsdeeds were many. She took them 
under her silken wings. At intervals she arrived, rustling, 
to confer advice and other things mare material and there- 
fore more welcome. She spoke of the Finkelsteins as her 
Pet Charities. 

Among the younger inmates of the flat her visits were 
by no means distasteful. Quite aside from the gifts she 
brought, the richness of the clothes she wore appealed to a 
heritage of their ancestry that was in them; they had a 
natural taste and appreciation for fabrics. But Papa Fin- 
kelstein found it impossible to cure himself of his earlier 
suspicions. He remembered what he remembered, and 
remained dubious. 

For all that, Mrs. F. Fodderwood Bass presently aimed 
her batteries of benevolence upon him. It was like this: 
She had aided conspicuously in a Bundle Day movement. 
Someone else, I believe, originated the idea, but Mrs. F. 
Fodderwood Bass practically took it over as soon as she 
heard about it. Through the daily press an appeal was 
made to the well-to-do of the community that they should 
assemble into parcels their cast-off garments for distribu- 
tion among the poor. The police force, the fire department, 
the express companies and the newspaper offices—all were 
to codperate in gathering up such parcels and depositing 
them at a designated central station, where the objects 
of this bounty on a given date might be outfitted. 

The notion caught the fancy and became popular. It 
assumed a scope beyond the dream horizon of its creator 
and of the legatees of the notion; for in itself it had four 
elements that inevitably appeal to the New York heart: 
First, generosity, for New York may be thoughtless, but it 
is vastly generous underneath its face-paint; second, 
novelty; third, size; and fourth, notoriety. But the great- 
est of these is notoriety. The effects were magnificently 
far-reaching. Thousands made contributions; thousands 
of others profited thereby, while the sponsors of the affair, 
including Mrs. F. Fodderwood Bass, looked on approy- 
ingly, acquiring merit by the minute. 

On the day before Bundle Day the lady called in Pike 
Street, timing her arrival so as to be sure of finding Papa 
Finkelstein in. With the aid of Miriam and Solly she 
explained to him her designs. He was to come to such and 
such an address next morning and be equipped with a 
wardrobe less accessibly ventilated to the eager and the 
nipping air of winter than the one he now possessed. 

Papa Finkelstein solemnly pledged himself to be there 
at the appointed hour, and so she went away, well content. 
Therein, however, a subtle Oriental strain of duplicity in 
Papa Finkelstein’s nature found play. He had no intention 
of having his timid sensibilities massacred before a large 
crowd to make a Bundle Holiday. It may have been that 
he feared in Mrs. F. Fodderwood Bass’ friendly overtures 
there was concealed a covert campaign to proselyte him 
away from the faith of the Fathers. It may have been 
that, through professional reasons, he privily deplored a 
movement calculated to strike so deadly a blow at the very 
vitals of the old-clo’ business. 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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F THE two hundred people 
() with whom I have discussed 
debt, only one gave the real 
reason forit. He was a debt expert. 
He could borrow money the easiest and put off pay- 
ing it the longest of any honest man I ever knew. He 
had been in debt twenty-four years, had never been 
sued and had never gone through bankruptcy. 

Both because of his clear analysis of the debt habit and 
of the victory he has recently won—being free at last for 
the first time since he was fourteen years old—his story will 
be interesting to the few million other debtors who have 
for years been skirmishing along the line of retrenchments. 

Other men have explained their debts as a result of 
sickness, or bad seasons, or ill luck, or dishonest partners— 
a hundred and nine external reasons—but Rogers, my debt 
expert, put it differently. Here is his story: 


Debt is simply a bad mental habit. It took me twenty 
years to discover it. Then one day I was badly vexed by 
an importunate creditor who was not satisfied with my 
“Just had to paint and reshingle my house and am a little 
tight this month. I’ll take care of you before long.”” After 
he was gone—insinuatingly glum—I myself began to won- 
der why month after month I had to explain “that I was a 
little close”’ just now. 

I got out my books and did some figuring. In the past 
twenty years my average income had been four thousand 
dollars a year. In the beginning I owed six hundred and 
twenty-seven dollars. I owed a little over three thousand 
dollars now. The first year of the twenty my income was 
eight hundred dollars; the last year, nine thousand dollars. 

“Tt seems’’—I began to grin at myself as I remembered 
the several thousand times I had told this to my creditors — 
“‘T have had some extra expense this month—an awful lot 
of financial emergencies to happen to one man!” 

I threw over right then all my accustomed explanations 
and excuses and started on a hunt for real reasons for my 
debts—and other men’s—and found them. I do not mean 
business debts. Where a man buys a piece of property and 
gives a mortgage on it, or where he buys goods on ninety 
days’ credit, that is an investment in futures, wise or unwise 
according to his judgment. That is not the sort of debts I 
have in mind—not the sort most people have on their 
books. The debts that have always dogged me, like the 
bloodhounds in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, are the bills from the 
grocer, the tailor, the furniture store, the dry-goods store— 
bills for things bought for use. 

These are real debts—holes plugged in the future by 
past overshots. These are the debts which are mental habits. 


Being Generous With Others’ Money 


EITHER dol includethe accidental debts of aman who 
supports a family of five on one dollar and seventy-five 
cents a day and is laid up with fever or a broken leg. But 
I refer to that very large company of ordinary and extraor- 
dinary Americans who can and do live on an income— 
only from ninety days to two years behind it. With them 
it is not the twenty-odd unexpected things, which every 
month require extra money, that keep them in debt. It 
is nothing external; but simply that bad mental habit 
which seems to be born with some and acquired by others. 
It must have been born with me, for I began my career at 
fourteen by buying a cap pistol as a present for another boy 
who had typhoid fever. It wasa goodimpulse. But I did 
not have the dime, and he could not possibly use the pistol. 
About half our debts come from such misdirected good 
impulses. One of my neighbors had a beautiful rosebush 
near the walk. A hundred people paused in passing every 
day and their eyes brightened at the gorgeous flowers. One 
morning a friend was laid up with a bad headache. This 
neighbor on a generous impulse went out and cut every 
rose from the bush—a whole armful—and sent them to 
her. The girl smiled wanly and immediately had her maid 
take them away—because she could not endure flowers 
when she had a headache. The impulse of the giver was 
generous, but it robbed the hundred who enjoyed the 
flowers for one who did not. We often deceive ourselves 
that way with our debts. We give a generous feast to 
people not hungry—while our grocer grows wrinkled 
fighting bankruptcy because of our unpaid bills. It is the 
essence of selfishness to be generous with the other fellow’s 
money. He may want to be generous too. 


I caught three rabbits 
and sold them for a dime, 
and started in a high state of moral elation 

to pay the county merchant for the toy 
pistol. On the way a fellow sold me a watch for four 
dollars—on credit. 

I was to meet him at the country store, after harvest, 
and pay him four dollars from my wages. While I waited 
at the store, the merchant, remembering my promptness 
with the dime, sold me a seven-dollar suit of clothes on 
time. Before I paid for the suit, a neighbor sold me a mare 
for eighty-five dollars—to be paid for when I taught school. 

After that it required neither accident, coincidence nor 
temptation to keep the chain of debt unbroken. The mare 
took care of that. She ate her head off and the interest on 
her gobbled up the saddle and bridle. 

At first I managed to have only one debt at a time. But 
I soon got over that. When I learned how easy it was 
every time I pulled up one account by the roots I planted 
two more. If I paid for a pair of shoes I bought a hat and 
a pair of trousers. If I settled for a shotgun I bought a 
pair of boots, a duck coat, and a history of the world in 
nine volumes, and ordered my aunt’s picture enlarged for 
her birthday. One of the subtle temptations of debt is its 
flattery. It feeds one’s vanity to say “‘Charge it” and to 
get a willing “All right”’ in reply. 

My first experience at borrowing money occurred in 
February of my seventeen2h year. Borrowing money is a 
much more difficult feat than buying things. The owner 
has not the same incentive to get rid of his money as has 
the fellow with a weak-springed gun, or a suit of clothes 
acquainted with moths and familiar with past seasons. 

I had finished my first school. The contract called for 
twenty-five dollars a month for five months. My board 
cost me four dollars a month. I had figured at the end of 
the term I would have exactly one hundred and five dollars. 
Instead, I had forty dollars and fifteen cents; all of which, 
except the fifteen cents, I was supposed to pay on the horse 
debt. I wanted to attend the spring term of the academy. 

At that time, and in my community, money was too 
precious to be lent to a mere human being. A note had 
to be backed by land and cattle. Only one man in our 
end of the county ever lent money and he always took 
mortgages. This fellow was a Pennsylvanian named Mc- 
Allister; brusque man with the reputation among the ne’er- 
do-wells of being a driver and a hard creditor. I decided 
to go to him. 

Borrowing money is an acquired art. I think it never 
comes naturally. It did not with me. It took me a great 
many years to learn the technic. I can borrow money now 
as easily as I can order a dinner. But it was torture then. 

I went to the house and talked in an absent-minded, 
feverish way with the boys. I helped carry in wood. I 
spent an hour peeling a bucket of apples for Mrs. McAllis- 
ter. Finally I heroically raised the courage to ask for her 
husband. He was in the back field, foddering some cattle. 
I went to the back field. I hung round an hour, and talked 
and choked and burned and dug my heels in the frozen 
ground and gouged my nails into my palms. Finally I 
broke loose: “Mr. McAllister—I want—can you—I wonder 
if you would mind—I want to go to school.” 

He stopped rattling the fodder, dusted the blades off his 
gloves and looked down at me speculatively. 

““Want to go to school do you, Jake?” 

I gulped and nodded. 

“Well,” he said deliberately, ““how much do you have 
to have?” 

“Fifty dollars!’’ Was he actually going to lend it to me! 
He thought for a minute. 

“T’ll fix up a note when we go to the house and I’ll let 
you have the money.” 

My heart was thrumming like a partridge and down deep 
I was vowing: 

“T’ll pay him—I’ll pay him—no matter what I have to 
do to earn the money.” 

I did pay him, but it took me so long the interest 
amounted to eighty-six dollars and twenty cents. 


For four years I taught school and attended the 
academy—always in debt. I went to college in debt and 
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One Thing I Learned Which 
Helped Me—I Never Dodged a Creditor 


came out more so. I bought a newspaper when I was 
twenty-two for ten dollars down and seven hundred and 
ninety dollars in notes. I ran it six months and then 
stopped to teach school in order to pay my printer. I 
paid the printer from my wages and borrowed money to 
pay my board. By this time I was getting the habit and 
had acquired considerable skill in collecting creditors. 

There is fascination about debt. It has the element of 
gambling init. You get things without it costing you any- 
thing—right now. It is dealing in futures—and that has a 
strong appeal to a sanguine mind. We are all rich in the 
future. Six months, a year, two years, some marvelous 
good luck is going to happen to us. We'll have plenty of 
money then! Why not enjoy a little of it now? Eureka! 
That is the idea. Instead of having all that good luck pile 
up at once, we’ll take a little of it now. The bank or the 
department store will cash in on our expectations—so we 
go borrow and buy. 


When Hope is Cheap and Money Dear 


HAT trick of living on the future is one of the worst 

mental phases of debt. It goes beyond the mere promise 
to pay. It goes deeper than a false financial expectation. 
It makes things seem so easy. The debtor wants all sorts of 
things—honor and position and friends—on credit. He 
expects people to praise him for the great things he is going 
to accomplish. He is hurt if the community classes him 
for what he has already done, instead of for what he in- 
tends to do. He feels that in a little while, as soon as he 
has had time to learn the ropes, he’ll be worth ten thousand 
a year to any financial ship. He wants the company to 
advance at least half that salary to begin on. 

This quality of mind is distinctly different from buoyant 
hope and real ambition. It is not that deep elemental urge 
to go after the success one wants, but it is instead a dis- 
position to discount that success and live on the net 
proceeds to-day. Now that I have faced things, have 
brought my mind up to the bar of clear, unflinching judg- 
ment, it is difficult to understand how I believed all those 
hundreds of hopeful expectations during my years of debt. 
I rarely borrowed money or bought a thing on time that I 
did not fully expect to pay the debt promptly. I felt quite 
sure that I would somehow get the money, even when 
there was no way visible. i 

It is a trait of the mental habit of debt to let a thin, hazy 
hope outweigh a substantial purchase. “Stockton talks 
as if he might give me that job of looking over his books at 
night—that’ll bring me in fifty dollars extra next month. 
We'll buy this twenty-five-dollar writing desk, anyway.” 
A debtor learns to believe in the flimsiest excuses of that 
sort—the prospect of a relative dying and leaving him 
money, of his selling a lot at a profit, of getting a rise in 
salary. I knew a fellow once who was always in debt, 
because he had some money coming soon. Pushed for 
definite details he said that he had grubstaked a miner 
twenty years ago, and although he had never heard from 
him since he always expected something to come of it. 

Responsible people, prompt to pay, are inclined to call 
debtors of this turn harsh names—the mildest of which is 
dead beat. They believe these vague hopes are sheer 
fabrications for the purpose of deceiving the creditor. But 
they are not—usually. I believe nineteen men out of 
every twenty who are in debt mean to pay and want to 
pay. I believe they do not intend to misrepresent. They 
merely have grown into a mental attitude which allows 
them to adjust a substantial fifty-dollar reality with a 
floating, indefinite, two per cent hope. 

I know that I had done this in all those early years of 
debt. I had honest—if flimsy—plans in mind for prompt 
payment, when buying. But when it came to payment it 
was a different matter. Here I found I had to invent 
different reasons—more substantial hopes. And here is 
one of the most damaging things about debt. Nothing is 
more dangerous than a facility for plausible explanations— 
dangerous both to a man’s business and to his character. 

After I was graduated from college my creditors, who 
had been very patient, began to feel seven years was a 
good long time to wait—some had waited that long. I was 
teaching in a high school in a small town, and my mail 
began to contain a considerable sprinkling of letters that 
did not come from textbook publishers. 

Still worse, occasionally an aggressive individual with 
red whiskers came to the schoolhouse, and called me into 
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the hall and spoke in such an unsubdued tone about my 
settling up that I always returned to the classroom with 
face burning. 

Although I usually managed to hush him up without 
settling up, the word began to filter out that I was slow pay, 
and some facetious ones even intimated that no one but 
Saint Peter would ever get a final settlement out of me. 

The dread of my life was being sued, and I would barely 
get one creditor pacified when another would break out. 
Nothing is harder to down than the ghost of old debts. 
They stalked me in almost every mail. If ‘‘ conscience does 
make cowards of us all,’’ debts make liars of most of us. 
Up to this time I had never told a creditor anything I my- 
self did not believe. But now I began to evade. In order 
to keep creditors pacified I held out delusive hopes of an 
early settlement or of a remittance to follow shortly. 

I owed the remnants of a board bill to a farmer in Bo- 
lington; a black-bearded pirate in Ellery held my note for 
twenty-five dollars for a twenty-dollar loan; a red-faced 
storekeeper at Miller had twenty-odd dollars posted 
against me for sundries. There was something still due on 
the roan mare; one of my academy notes was still drawing 
interest; in fact, I don’t know how much I did owe. I 
never would count it up. It always seemed less if I did 
not know—and my income always seemed more. And one 
creditor never has any sympathy for your other creditors. 
He wants you to apply your full salary to his account. 

For two years I was in a constant feverish dread of being 
sued, and I was filled with shame or humiliation every 
time I had to make new excuses for not paying. I got 
through some way, and almost paid up; but at the end of 
the time my evasive habit of mind had become almost that 
of the professional dead beat. 


Nobody ever pays the piper more blood money than the 
man who buys his music on credit. I do not know whether 
everyone suffers as much from his debts as I have suffered. 
If so, a composite picture of the human countenance on the 
first of the month would be as full of woe as that of a 
pacifist studying the European war map. 

About the time I had eased up my debts so I could sleep 
at night and enjoy my meals I fell into another mental 
error. I read a number of articles about the cheapness of 
housekeeping. It seemed by these articles that matrimony 
was the last word in economy. Not only could two live 
cheaper than one, but they could save money on it. I 
gathered that a house could be run on what a young man 
usually spent for lemonade and the merry-go-round on 
the Fourth of July and that, once married, a wife would 
take expenses in her own hands and squeeze them down 
until they were invisible to the naked eye. 

Well, wanting to believe it—the debtor habit again—I 
ventured in where, I understand, the angels never tread. 
It was not a bad idea at all. My ideas were mostly good— 
but not proportioned to my income. As to whether a 
young man should marry before he is out of debt or not, I 
cannot advise. If-I did and all of them took my advice, 
it would mean too heavy a reduction in the population. I 
can say this—it did not help me get out of debt. For she 
had the same ideas I had—and two ideas that buy as one 
are sure to make two dead beaters where once there beat 
but one. 


Wages Eaten Up by Bargains 


T WAS not her fault. She was a good buyer, always got 

the worth of her money—but usually before I got the 
money. Neither of us intended to be extravagant. Both 
of us were honest—in thought, if not in practice. But we 
got deeper and deeper in debt. One of the mental habits 
of debt is to consider each debt separately and one’s salary 
as a whole. ‘‘Why, seven dollars for a rocking-chair is a 
trifle—my check will be nearly a hundred at the end of 
the month! Buy the rocking-chair! Sure, we can afford 
a twenty-three-dollar couch. Twenty-three from ninety 
leaves sixty-seven—plenty for other things. Buy the 
couch! Ten dollars for books? Of course. Ten from 
ninety leaves eighty for other bills.’ And so it goes. 
Simple as that is, I believe it is the reasoning of seven 
debtors out of eight. They never consider the total of the 
debts, never add them up until pay day. 

In the course of three years I had made considerable 
advance in my profession and was earning one hundred 
dollars a month. But we kept buying more and better 
things all the time. My wife was always strong on buying 
things a little better than ordinary—because that was true 
economy. Understand, I am not finding fault with her— 
only when I faced the analysis of our debt habit I had to 
face hers as truthfully as mine, and I’m giving you the 
benefit of my observations. 

For instance, one of her theories was that it is economy 
to have a dress for every occasion and to keep your ward- 
robe up, for it did not cost nearly so much to replenish it as 
to buy a whole new outfit. 

By the end of three years my increasing debts began to 
nag me more and more and to hurt my reputation. One 
day I overheard a conversation that I did not repeat to my 
wife for a good many years—in fact, until I knew she 


could laugh over it. I was in a store and happened to be 
screened by a rack of overcoats. Two other men came in, 
to one of whom I owed a hundred and thirty dollars. This 
fellow stuttered, and he was telling his friend that he could 
not collect from me. 

“What’s the reason?” asked the friend. 
make money?” 

“Y-y-e-es. But—but—but—his wife always beats— 
beats me to it.” 

Two months later there came a crash—and all on 
account of my debts. I lost my position and had to move 
into a new town and drop back to an inferior job at sixty 
dollars a month. There I was at twenty-five, with six 
hundred dollars of debts scattered among nineteen credi- 
tors, and my four years’ hard-earned advance gone on the 
wings of a dun—back where I had started, doubly handi- 
capped by a family to support. 

It was maddening. And to make it worse my new posi- 
tion was dependent upon my reputation. If I did not 
manage to pacify my creditors even this job would be 
lost. And my creditors were not considerate, as had been 
those of my boyhood. They wanted money and wanted it 
right away. 

Since that winter I have never talked loudly and 
emphatically about a willingness to let my right hand be 
burned off before I would do a dishonorable thing. I sup- 
pose always we must judge other men by our own inner 
consciousness. And when I hear a man proclaiming his 
undying allegiance to absolute truth and honor and 
sobriety—regardless of pressure—I say in charity: ‘‘He 
really believes it, but he has not been tried.”” On the final 
test a man will let go of a great many of his principles. If 
he finds within him only one or two that he will not give 
up he is really of heroic stuff. 

One day when hard pressed for thirty dollars—how 
humiliating not to be able to raise thirty dollars—I went 
to an acquaintance and asked him for the loan of that sum, 
and told him I had it due me in two weeks and would then 
pay him. This was the first deliberate false- 
hood I had told. It was the only way that I 
could raise the money and the only way I could 
save myself from being sued. And when the 
money was due I told the friend some plausible 
story about delay. Other plausible stories fol- 
lowed other borrowings; and then to my horror 
I saw I was fast becoming an ordinary slippery 
dead beat who eternally has somebody going to 
pay him some money to-morrow. 

After all, it is deterioration that is hell. That 
is not profanity, but literal truth. Growth—the 
abounding exuberant feeling that one is going 
forward, that he is gaining in strength, that his 
grip is firmer, his mind clearer, his character 
finer—that is success and heaven. To feel 
things slipping from you, to feel that the high- 
est, most bounding aspirations may be crushed 
by being forced into a subterfuge over a paltry 
sum of money; to see yourself becoming eva- 
sive, plausible, cowardly, deceptive even to 
your friends—why, that is hell, real and un- 
mitigated. 

The horror of that winter has never left me. 
Oh, the stinging, galling humiliation for a man 
of education, spirit and ambition to have to 
apologize to his barber for not paying for a 
hair cut! For three days once I could not 
send an important letter for lack of a stamp. 

I was slipping fast—getting treacherous, bitter 
and dishonest, really dishonest, when I pulled up 
and took stock of myself. Say what you will 
about the sham of a man saving his face, there is 
alot init. A man may deceive himself and keep a 
pretty clean conscience. But when he is forced 
to admit that he is going crooked, his self-respect 
is sure to have the malaria. 

I saw I could not go on this way. I was only 
piling up more and more trouble for myself. A 
man cannot hide an unpaid debt any more than 
murder. His plausible explanations about there 
being a mistake in the account or an oversight 
will not last more than twice. I had to throw it 
up and quit the whole thing—or find some 
way to fight it out on a self-respecting 
basis. 

One evening, as I plowed my way home 
through snowdrifts and a northwest wind 
cut through my meager overcoat, I fought 
things out. The conclusion was that I’d 
stick! I would get out of debt! I would 
fight it through! Then I began to plan 
rationally—in part. 

There were two things I saw clearly: 
One was I must make no new debts in the 
town. Ifa man keeps up his bills in the 
new place his past sins have a much harder 
time finding him out.: Always before I had 
made new debts at the new place and 
applied my wages to the old ones. I would 
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I Was Only Piling Up More and 
More Trouble for Myself 


pay every cent as I went; then apply what I could to 
old debts. Another thing I saw clearly—but I could do 
nothing about it then—was that it is a mistake to scatter 
your debts. Itis better for your reputation to owe one man 
two hundred dollars than to owe ten men ten dollars each. 

I sat up until one o’clock that night writing letters. I 
used all the psychology and intuition with which Nature and 
colleges and creditors had endowed me. My mind was 
made up. There was a convincing finality in what I wrote. 
While each letter was different, I told them all in sub- 
stance my exact situation. 

“T am up against it,’ I said. ‘‘I owe six hundred dol- 
lars. My whole winter’s wages will be little more than 
half that. I have nothing else in the world to pay with. 


‘My only hope of paying is to get a better job. This will be 


impossible if you dog me with this debt. Let me alone and 
I'll pay out in full some day! Keep after me and you'll 
never get a cent!” 

But I did not become too grim to jolly them up a little. 
To one creditor I remember I wrote: 

Why so anxious over thirty paltry dollars? Is there 
nothing in life more worth pursuing than three elusive ten- 
dollar bills that have come my way and gone some other? 
Isn’t life sweet to you without that thirty? Don’t you 
enjoy the sunshine? Have you no ambition but to collect? 
Why, what is thirty dollars? My friendship is worth 
many times that much. Why wreck it in a vain, vindictive 
pursuit! 


In reply I got this: 
Your very interesting letter did not convince me that 
your friendship is worth more than thirty dollars; but it 


did convince me that it is worth more than your note for 
thirty—so here it is. 


I kept this note and later paid it with interest. Since 
then I have had many a good laugh with the owner over 
those letters. 

Next morning I felt better. I had accepted the inev- 
itable—but accepted it on a fighting basis. I would begin 

: at the bottom and fight up. I felt like a 
stayer as I plowed my way through the 
snow next morning to work. Things went 
well that day. Iwent home in theevening 
distinctly hopeful. I believed my letters 
would bring a surcease in debt bombard- 
ments. Anyway, if they must sue I’d face 
it and go on pluckily with my work. 


Another Bargain 


HE first thing my wife said, after I 

shook the snow off and approached the 
sheet-iron stove in our room: 

“Jake, I got the finest bargain to-day. 
An agent was here with a set of standard 
cook books in four volumes and three 
magazines as premiums. He had only one 
set left and he let me have them for half 
price—one dollar down and a dollar a 
month for fourteen months.” 

I did not say anything for several min- 
utes. Then I asked: 

““Where is he staying?” 

“He went to Milton on the afternoon 
train.” 

That was Friday. I went to Milton the 
next morning—it was only six miles. I 
found that agent—got him on the corner 
of a residence street and told him more lies 
than I ever told a creditor in the same 
length of time. 

I told him that I took boxing four years 
in college; that I had had two rounds with 
Kid McCoy; that I was in a bad, bad 
humor and just spoiling fora fight. I told 
him politely but firmly that he was going 
to return that contract and keep the dollar 
peaceably, or else he was going to return 
both the contract and the dollar and keep 
the worst set of bruises ever inflicted on a 
human countenance. He returned the 
contract and kept the dollar. 

For three more years I struggled with 
those debts. For every hour of satisfac- 
tion [had had in making them the payment 
took a toll of twenty-four in suffering. I 
paid in worry, I paid in humiliation, I paid 
in the good opinion of my neighbors—and 
finally had to pay again in cash with in- 
terest added. 

By and by [had the debts down to where 
they were easy again. Every time I made 
these gains I thought sure I had discovered 
the way out. But the proof that I had not 
was in the inevitableness of our getting in 
again. We attacked our expense account. 
We stimulated our earning capacity. We 
made sacrifices here and there, but always 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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away, he thought, as he sped along the 

road on the jaunting car; he might have 
been a hundred years away instead of a meager 
dozen, so strange did everything appear to him. Every 
turn of the way, every stone, every smoking farmhouse, 
every green field, was new. Even the sea to the right of 
him, beside which he had played for nineteen years, was 
dramatically unexpected. Faintly the whole landscape 
came back to him; hazily, as though he was seeing for the 
first time a scene that had been inadequately described 
in a book. 

First, there was the road itself—broad, undulating, 
rising and falling, like an artist’s fancy. Then, right and 
left, fields of delicate blue-green corn, soft as no carpet 
could be; and great meadows of hay, sprinkled with white 
and red clover; long stretches of potatoes with delicate 
pink and mauye flowers; and here and there a gnarled 
apple orchard. Huge chestnut trees lined the way, and 
mellow farmhouses showed cozily, with their dun thatched 
roofs. Cows grazed in the distance—shining, mottled 
Jerseys and stocky Kerrys, black as ink. 

In the background the purple Mourne Mountains 
loomed like strange giants; and beside him the sea plashed 
musically, with a sound reminiscent of the chiming of bells. 
It was all surprisingly mellow, surprisingly rich, like the 
land which the spies of Joshua reported to lie past the 
Jordan’s banks. Grant’s eyebrows raised in puzzlement. 

The brick-faced driver looked at him with a horseman’s 
shrewd eyes. 

“T knew you the first time I put my eyes on you,” he 
said in his clipped Leinster accent. ‘‘You’re Thomas 
Grant’s son—Willie John, that went away to America 
twelve years ago last March. And why shouldn’t I know 
you? Many’s the time I drove you when you were that 
high.” He gave the dapper little mare a flick of the whip. 
“‘T suppose you'll be settling down and staying at home 
now?”’ he asked. 

"No; I don’t think I will,’ Grant answered; and he 
smiled as he heard his voice slip into the musical singsong 
it hadn’t known for many years. ‘“‘I’ll be going back in a 
month or so.” 

They whipped along past the sea for another mile, the 
little mare’s hoofs striking the white road as true and as 
staccato as drumsticks. A strip of salt marsh spun toward 
them. Eastward, over the sea, a flock of birds hove. Their 
wings flapped wearily, and as they flew landward they 
uttered faint whimpering cries. 

“The wild geese.”’ The driver pointed them out with 
his whip. ‘‘They’re coming back to the marsh. They’re 
queer birds.” 

Grant watched them as they came. Their cries came 
sharp and complaining through the air, high-pitched, 
querulous, turbulent. And still there seemed to be some- 
thing satisfied in them, like the sobbing of a child who has 
received what he wants but cannot stop for the moment. 

“T often heard my grandfather say—and it’s little he 
didn’t know about birds’”—the driver went on—“‘that 
there isn’t a queerer bird in the world than the barnacle 
goose. The moment they can fly they’ll leave the country. 
My grandfather saw them in Egypt, and he saw them in 
France, traveling all the time; but they can never get the 
taste of the Irish marshes out of their mouths, and they 
come back. The young ones go and the old ones stay. 
Even a bird doesn’t get sense until it’s taught.”’ 

They swept from the highway into a narrower road, and 
Grant’s heart jumped a little, for he recognized it, broader 
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The Memory of Forgotten Legends Came to Him in Vague Fragments 


though it was, and greener its hedges and smoother its 
surface than he had thought it. The sun was going down 
and a soft bronze twilight was beginning to settle. A little 
river ran past to the sea through the lush meadowland, and 
for an instant he saw the shimmer of a trout as it leaped for 
a fly. And from everywhere came the scent of clover. 

They had turned, almost before he had noticed it, into 
the yard of the farmhouse, and again the sense of surprise 
struck Grant like a blow. Of course he remembered every- 
thing now—the long whitewashed farmhouse, thatched 
with golden straw, with the sweet pea and ivy clustering 
about its walls; the massive slated stable and byre; the 
barn to the rear of that, in the orchard; the white dairy 
near the big iron gates with its cinder churning table;. the 
giant ricks of hay back of it all; the dogs running in the 
yard—sheep dog and setter and greyhound—the two farm- 
hands stopping to look at him solemnly as he came through 
the gates; the thick servant girl hurrying out of the front 
door as she heard the grinding of wheels. It was so differ- 
ent from what he had thought it was that he caught his 
breath in shamed embarrassment. 

A tall young fellow with red hair and a humorous twist 
to his mouth came strolling from the stables. He wore a 
tweed coat and riding breeches and boots. He stopped 
short and looked at the car. 

“Tt’s Willie John!” he shouted. 

He swung across the yard like a flash and grasped 
Grant’s hand in something that felt like a vise. He 
slammed his returned brother a terrific blow on the 
shoulder. 

‘Willie John! I’m glad to see you!” 

Grant’s father came out of the house, a spare Titan 
of a man, hair shot through with gray and a great 
bronzed hawk’s face. He pushed Joe aside and 
caught Grant by the shoulders. He was in- 
articulate for a moment. 

“You’re back again, Willie John,” he said 
simply and quietly; but behind the simple 
words Grant felt there was a wealth of wel- 
come and of pleasure that David could not 
psalm. The elder Grant looked round toward 
the house. ‘‘Sarah Ann,’’ he called, “‘here’s 
Willie John!” 

She came out through the door with a 
quick, trembling step, a very little woman 
to be the mother of two such powerful men 
and the wife of a giant—a little woman of 
fifty, with the face of a russet apple, with 
fine lacework about the corners of her eyes, 
hair a delicate gray, like rich silk, and a girl’s 
mouth and eyes. She had Grant in her arms 
in an instant, as though he were no more than a boy. 
Slowly she looked at him. ‘‘My son! Willie John!” 
she murmured. 

They took him into the house, and they looked at 
him again; and they talked to him for hours, the 
mother with her eyes shining like stars, the father with 
that steadfast, proud expression on his face, the brother 
Joe in his riotous, loud-voiced way. 

It was a welcome that overwhelmed Grant; that 
took him off his feet, like a great wave, and sent him 
spinning; that warmed him with a flame, setting his 
heart alight. i 





Willie John!’ She Murmured 


But there was something disappointing and strange 
about it all. They were just content and happy to have 
him. He had come back to their hearts after twelve years. 
They didn’t care where he had been or how he had pros- 
pered. He might have just come from the next townland. 
He might have come back a pauper—their welcome would 
have been the same warm, hearty thing. 

And he had imagined something so very different! He 
had pictured the land he was returning to as a thriftless 
waste. His own home he had never thought of as the 
richly comfortable place it was. He had seen himself 
returning in triumph from beyond the seas, laden with 
treasure, like Columbus returning with the wealth of 
Borinquen, or like the legendary Irish lad who married the 
Spanish King’s daughter and returned to his impoverished 
people in a coach-and-four. 

He had imagined himself telling them of the wonders of 
New York—tales as marvelous as any of the thousand and 
one told in Oriental bazaars—of the buildings that tower as 
high as the Irish mountains; of the river of light that is 
Broadway; of the shop windows on Fifth Avenue, each 
of which holds a king’s ransom; of the motley throngs in 
New York, greater in number than all Ireland holds; of 
the struggle and competition in which he, their son and 
brother, had won a sound business worth ten thousand 
dollars. 

He wanted to tell them of his own epic. He wanted to 
be questioned; to be admired. And they did none of that. 
They were only glad to 
have him back. And he 
was disappointed! 


i 


T WAS after the March 
| fairs, twelve years 
2h Po lo ago, that he had gone to 
America. He had taken 
over a drove of cattle to 
Liverpool for his father 
and uncles, had delivered 
them and received the 
purchase money. There 
was one small venture of 
his own among the lot— 
a calf that he had raised 
to be a personable heifer, 
and that brought him in 
nine pounds. Along the 
docks he saw a liner 
bound for New York, a 
great leviathan, like a 
city. The thing hypnotized 
him by its vastness. 

“T’m going to America,’ he 
said out loud on the pier; and 
in a great glow he took his pas- 
sage and sent home the purchase 
money for the cattle. 

He did not know at the time 
what the impulse was that sent 
him abroad, and he did not 
trouble to analyze it. Later he 
found a motive, and it was a 
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false one. He might have asked his father, who had gone 
in an ancient high moment to fight as a Papal Zouave 
against the onrush of the Neapolitan cohorts on Rome. 
He might have asked his red and curly headed brother Joe, 
who had once shipped from Newry to Iceland, and to 
Archangel, in Russia, and to Vladivostok, coming home by 
way of the China Seas. And, again, he might have asked 
the downy young of the barnacle goose, who wing their 
way southward when the first black frost comes. All these 
could have told him. 

He had very little difficulty in finding something to do 
in New York, for a stocky, healthy man, with honesty 
written all over a clean-cut face and looking unabashed 
from clear gray eyes, 
is an acquisition to 
any employer. They 
put him to work on 
a street car, con- 
ducting it and tak- 
ing in the fares with 
assiduous honesty. 
The ten or twelve 
dollars a week he 
made, and what he 
got for them, com- 
pared very unfa- 
vorably with the 
healthful comfort 
and clean sea air of 
home. But the ad- 
venture of the New 
World held his at- 
tention until home 
became an affection- 
ate and dull mem- 
ory. And letters to 
and from Ireland 
were rare. 

He stood, in his 
stocking feet, as 
fine a specimen of 
strength and health 
as there is outside 
the ranks of profes- 
sional athletes; he 
was good-looking in 
an impersonal way; 
to doubt his honesty 
was impossible 
against the evidence 
of those gray eyes; 
but he had been al- 
lotted no more than 
the usual share of 
brains. Wherefore, 
it took three years 
before the New York 
idea got home, which 
was to put money 
in his purse. He 
went about it in the 
way one should ex- 
pect from him. He 
sought a position 
that gave reasonable 
promise of advancement. A great chain of grocery stores 
gave him an assistantship in one of its shops. 

“Hard work, and saving your money,” he said to him- 
self—‘“‘that’s the way you get on in the world.” 

And he got on, with his dogged persistence. Six years 
of that, with the money he had saved, and he had set him- 
self up in business on his own account, in an out-of-the- 
way avenue, on theroad to Coney Island—asquat two-story 
building with an apartment upstairs and his shop below. 
A long, bare street, newly bedded, with grayish-white 
apartment houses on each hand, so new that the mortar 
still lay in ugly flecks about the sidewalk. 

Opposite him a newly fitted chemist’s shop showed 
garishly with its green and red lights. A valet’s store was 
beside him, and here and there in the avenue gaps showed 
where the real-estate men had not yet found capitalists to 
erect stores or flats. It was very bleak and new, and some- 
how lonely; but in his own store he was happy and busy 
all day long. He had had his name put on the glass 
window— William J. Grant—in angular gold letters; and 
inside he and his assistant, a sallow Scotch boy, attended 
customers, a lean but constant string. They took loaves 
from the glass case on the counter, or dug butter from the 
cool, moist vat, or ground coffee in the red mill that sug- 
gested a ceremonial vessel in a Hindu temple. He wished 
the people in Ireland could see him now. 

“Ay!” he would say. ‘I think this would open their 
eyes.” 

He had heard much about Ireland and talked much 
about it since he had come to America—a great deal more 
than he had ever heard or talked about it at home. And in 
his eyes now it had taken on a dim distorted shape and 
spirit. The physical contours of it he had forgotten—the 


lush green hillsides, the fruitful orchards, the kine heavy 
with fat, the dim warm houses—all these were to him as 
though they had never been. Instead of them, he saw afrail, 
worn country, with a vague spiritual light emanating from 
it, like the light from the face of a man who knows that 
death is near him and is resigned to it. The people about 
him mentioned it with sympathetic voices. They spoke of 
the poverty of it with a sort of contemptuous affection. 
And little by little Grant came to think of it in that way, 
too, as one thinks of a poor but worthy relative. 
“There’s no doubt toit,” he would say to himself; “aman 
doesn’t get a chance there. He has to come over here.” 
And he would look about his store with proud satisfaction, 





**My Father's Dead, Willie John, and I’ve the Place on My Hands"’ 


He began to think even of his own home as a place that 
the poisonous finger of poverty had touched; and for a 
year now, and more, he had thought of returning to see it. 
Maybe he could do something for the people at home. A 
few pounds would come in useful. And, apart from that, he 
could tell them some things that would help them along. 
He would make them “get a move on,” as the New. York 
phrase went. Perhaps he would take Joe, his brother, out 
and give him a chance to show what he had in him. Per- 
haps they might all come out with him—the father and 
mother too. 

“Ay! Why not!’ he would argue. ‘‘Why shouldn’t 
they? What’s there for them in Ireland?” 

He ruminated over the idea every day as he came from 
work to the brownstone boarding house where he lived, 
in Schermerhorn Street, a dingy, unpalatable sort of place 
that had become a home to him. There were employees 
of department stores there; and an occasional theatrical 
couple stayed a week in it, a week electric with criticism. 
In the summer evenings the boarders sat on the stoop, and 
in the winter they congregated inside to be played to in 
insufficient light on a tinkling piano. For Grant the place 
had a metropolitan quality that others sought in the great 
hotels. 

And, with the same care he had used in mapping out his 
business career, he watched for somebody to marry. 

He found her in the boarding house—a trim and rather 
pale girl, who acted as though she were twenty and looked 
twenty-eight, but whom the Vital Statistics Bureau had 
registered as having been born thirty years before. Her 
hair was black and glossy, and her eyes were big and black 
and lustrous; her face, outside those features, was the 
face of a hundred others. But what captivated Grant 


about her was her chieness, her quality of being up-to-the- 
minute in dress and deed and word. Grant liked the flare 
of her wide skirts and the gray suéde shoes lacing up the 
sides. He liked the faint powder on her face and her care- 
fully cultured eyebrows. He liked her talk of skating and 
of the new theatrical pieces, and her ability to do the 
latest twirls in the one-step. Her name was Miss Levine— 
Ada Levine. 

“It’s not every man could have a wife like that!’ he 
told himself; and he thought of the awe in which his 
people in Ireland would behold her. 

She talked to him interestedly of his prospects and the 
trend of business in his direction; and that pleased him, 
for, what with that 
interest and with the 
training shereceived 
in the department 
store where she 
worked, she would 
be exactly what he 
needed to get on in 
the world. He told 
her of his intention 
of going back home 
for a month, of put- 
ting the store in the 
care of a friend of his 
from the old busi- 
ness where he had 
worked. 

“And whenI come 
back,” he said, “‘I’d 
like tosay something 
to you.” She sat on 
the steps quietly and 
lowered her eyes de- 
murely. “That is,” 
he continued, ‘‘if 
nobody gets there 
before me.” 

She looked up at 
him and smiled. 

“bat standate:.” 
she agreed. 

His heart ex- 
panded blithely. 
Everything was 
settled now. Life 
showed in front of 
him like a straignt 
line. A wife like 
that! Andhis thriv- 
ing business! Now 
he would go back to 
Ireland and show 
them something! 


He had been home 
now for amonth and 
he had made no 
move toward return- 
ing—not that it was 
ever out of his mind 
for an instant, but 
it pleased him to 
stay there and savor the ripe mellowness of everything as 
he might savor a fruit. Summer was fairly in and the yel- 
low blossoms had fallen from the gorse, but roses were 
blooming in every garden, great creamy ones and others 
with the vivid red of an autumn sunset. 

The horse-chestnuts were heavy with balloons of white 
flowers, and every evening the bees returned drowsy from 
the heather of the purple mountains. There was some- 
thing in it all that he had missed for years and that he 
was greedy for. 

At first he had gone about, a splendid figure, in the 
clothes he had brought with him from America—suits of 
fine broadcloth, and buttoned shoes, and a watch that was 
held in place by a fob. But nobody seemed impressed by 
this splendor and a few were covertly amused; and sud- 
denly he had discarded it in a sort of shame, returning to 
the rich tweeds of his own people. He had helped a little 
about the farm, finding again a lost aptitude in milking a 
cow and in handling a horse in a dogeart. He had gone to 
the fairs and put in a shrewd word here and there on the 
price of a colt. He had gaped in wonder at the antics of 
the Punch-and-Judy show and had listened to the croon of 
the ballad singer. He lost sixpences with the trick-of-the- 
loop man and with the artist of the three cards. All 
through it he tried to keep in his mind and on his face the 
attitude of a grown-up who is playing a child’s game, a 
patronizing superiority. 

“Tf they could only see this at Coney Island,’’ he 
thought, ‘‘they would laugh their heads off.’ 

And he tried to remember as enjoyable the days he had 
spent there in search of amusement, returning in the 
evening a battered and limp and irritated rag. 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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N SUMMER,” remarked a young German diplomat to 
Mrs. Cuttle as he sat beside her on the veranda of her 
bathhouse at Bailey’s Beach, “the cry is always thalassa.”’ 

““What?”’ snorted Mrs. Cuttle, looking down to where 
Mrs. Norman Digly in a bathing suit short as a Norwegian 
day was now toying with the ocean. 

“Tt is the Greek word for ocean—what the soldiers of 
Xenophon said when they again saw the seas,” explained 
the young diplomat in the embarrassment that comes 
from overrating your listener’s education. It was quite 
clear that Mrs. Cuttle’s mind could not be engaged with 
past history. Her thoughts, indeed, fairly ticked out loud. 

“Wonder why that woman doesn’t wear something 
sometime! Where did Undine Plutenberg get her fright of 
a frock? There’s that dreadful Dorcum girl angling after 
Quentin Van Feder Nest again! Wonder if the Carl Fred- 
erick Commodores are going to take me on their yachting 
trip this week-end!” 

It was a typical Newport thought-cage, and I dare say 
that many other women seated on the verandas of that long 
line of bathhouses which flank Bailey’s Beach were scamper- 
ing about in the same mental circle. 

On this July morning the hot summer sun met its 
appointed duties with unusual care and accuracy. Splin- 
ters of light fell into the blue sea; half a dozen sailboats 
curtsied prettily to the waters, and on the sandy beach 
wave after wave laid its slow fan of lacy foam. To sucha 
scene as this the July sun was quite accustomed. It had 
copied it thousands of times on the Atlantic Coast. 

But Bailey’s Beach! Ah, that was something different. 
For this particular spot was a patent of American nobility. 
It was guarded by a Cerberus known as ‘‘Old Sam,” who 
for forty years had held the sacred trust of keeping away 
from this inclosure all who were not clothed in the majesty 
of wealth and social position. ‘‘Old Sam” knew every 
regular habitué of Newport by sight, and if he did not 
recognize you nothing save a card from some member of 
the Newport Association could get you by. Without such 
guaranty you were compelled to seek the public beach seven 
miles thence. 

The distinguishing feature at Bailey’s Beach is a long 
line of bathhouses which might more properly be called 
veranda houses. The original function is, indeed, quite 
eclipsed by those piazzas which accommodate the fastid- 
ious souls who like their breath of gossip by the shores of 
the stately sea. Yet even as bathhouses proper the speci- 
mens here are highly developed. Very different from those 
wells of darkness where most of us grope with our clammy 
garments are the Bailey’s Beach houses, with their gayly 
curtained windows, their mirrors and pincushions and 
dressing tables and cretonne-covered furniture and shower 
baths. Of such structures each millionaire cottager had 
one, and some, Mrs. Wiltshire Hobbs, for example, presided 
over a caucus of three. 


The Belles of Bailey’s Beach 


ERY few of the women at Newport are radical enough 

to goinbathing. The customary thing to dois to hop on 
the veranda of your bathing house and there sun the latest 
gowns and the latest scandal. Of course in late years 
everybody has adopted a creed of simpler dressing. At the 
morning haunts of Newport you now find most women 
attired in blazers and sport skirts. When I first went with 
Mrs. Cuttle, however, all this was very different. On this 
July morning, for example, Mrs. Rhinebeck Cuttle wore a 
lingerie frock of Irish lace thrown into relief by an under- 
slip of pale yellow. Her competitors on the neighboring 
verandas vied with her in chiffon and lace. 

The ritual of a Newport day starts with a visit to the 
Casino at eleven o’clock in the morning. Here, after they 
have looked at the band and the tennis play, the fashion- 
able set take their motors to the next station in the day’s 
march of gossip—Bailey’s Beach. These commodious cars 
generally pick up groups of the poverty-stricken young 
diplomats who form the backbone of bachelorhood during 
the summer season. On this particular day a long line of 
motors was drawn up beyond the entrance gate in full view 
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of that gay veranda where Mrs. Cuttle and the young 
German diplomat met on their humpy and uneven ground 
of intercourse. In this column the claret color of Mrs. 
Cuttle’s car, the dark green of Mrs. Simpson Heinmann’s 
and the bright red of Mrs. Sheridan Boomkins’ beamed 
conspicuously. 

Into the sea at Bailey’s Beach juts the picturesque ‘‘Old 
Castle,” and down to the cliffs right back of the bathing 
houses slope the rear grounds of several of the notable 
villas. Crooking its elbow there at the side of the inclosure, 
the famous Cliff Walk, which winds from Bailey’s Beach to 
the public beach seven miles farther down, commands the 
eye to more of these sloping terraces. The constant iteration 
of millionaire villas, the gay little bathhouses with their 
chattering groups, the long line of glossy motors, the figures 
on the sand—all these took the famous rendezvous well 
out of the epic sphere into that of the poster. You com- 
pletely forgot that these waves which-rolled-on-in unnoticed 
majesty had borne, some nine hundred years before, the 
daring Norsemen to this self-same spot. 

We had come to Newport on ‘the:second of July. We 
stayed until about the middle of September. Between these 
dates Mrs. Cuttle and I led a busy life. Two weeks before 
we arrived, in fact, invitations had gone out for our first big 
dinner on the eighth of July. And we were sending out 
crested invitations to crested parties all the time we were 
there. : 

Compared to even the winter season, the months at 
Newport were overshadowing. Newport was the climax of 
Mrs. Cuttle’s year. Here she gave her big balls. Here she 
battled for the title of social leader, and here she spent, as 
did everybody else, fabulous sums of money. 

Before going farther I am going to jot down some of the 
items which raged on our monthly bills at the princely 
resort. Our butcher bills came to fourteen hundred dollars 
a month and our fowl bills often reached three hundred. 
We brought to Newport always at least a thousand dollars’ 
worth of wine. We spent on electric lights two hundred 
dollars a month. We always employed extra servants— 
a second parlor maid, another chambermaid and a third 
chauffeur. In one of Mrs. Cuttle’s famous fancy-dress balls 
we invested perhaps twelve thousand dollars. Florists’ 
bills, musicians’ bills and caterers’ bills were generally 
doubled at Newport. And it is safe to say that no hostess 
can even limp through a Newport season on less than eight 
thousand a month. 

The fact of it is that the tradespeople who come to the 
Rhode Island resort have just as much fun taking in money 
as do their patrons in spending it. The butcher sits under 
the crossbones and exchanges a cutlet for a cutlass. The 
fowl man holds you up sixty cents for every pound of 
chicken. Tradesmen settle down to piracy, and though 
time and again the thrifty millionaires have sought to 





boycott the tradespeople by es- 
tablishing markets of their own, 
they have never been success- 
ful. A dollar probably does less 
work in Newport than in any 
other part of the globe. 

I cannot forego the privilege of the chronicler—I must 
describe this spot to which my duties now took me. Proba- 
bly not since the gleaming temples of the Acropolis sprung 
from the mud huts of ancient Athens has there ever been 
such a dramatic contrast of magnificence with poverty as 
here in this fashionable watering place. Down in the busi- 
ness part of the town the narrow streets are filled with 
funny old houses, with cheap shops and moving-picture 
shows through which lurch always groups of loose-jointed 
sailors. This part of the town reminds you that Newport 
once vied with New York in commercial importance, and 
you can see across the haze of years the eighteenth-century 
trader looking down Gravesend Bay for the cargoes bring- 
ing him sugar from the West Indies or slaves from Africa. 


The Achievements of Money and Poor Taste 


ACK of the town, slightly on an eminence, rises the 

twelve-mile avenue of unflinching magnificence which 
gives Newport all its present meaning. Someone has said 
that everything has been done for this place which can be 
done by money and poor taste. To some extent this is true. 
As I drove for the first time down Bellevue Avenue into 
Ocean Avenue I saw now a villa of graystone inflamed at 
each corner with bunions of red granite, then an eighteen- 
eighty model trying to gulp down some indigestible tur- 
rets, and next a gummy row of pillars stuck onto a house 
that never needed a pillar. As a rule, indeed, the villas 
themselves are tasteless. It is only the grounds, plumed 
with hydrangeas and sparkling with fountains, that help 
you take Bellevue Avenue. 

Among the architectural stutterings of the celebrated 
thoroughfare—the French chateaus turning into Tudors 
and the Tudors suddenly embracing the faith of the mid- 
Victorian—Mrs. Cuttle’s villa was very arresting. What 
she herself thought of it is illustrated by the reply she once 
made to a foreign prince congratulating her on her ‘“‘mag- 
nificent villa at Newport.” 

“Magnificent nothing!” responded she. “It’s only a 
plain old weatherboard house.” 

This ‘‘old weatherboard house” was so immaculate 
that it made you think of a square Anglo-Indian official 
dressed from pith helmet to shoes all in snowy white. 
Inside, it could be thrown into one for all great enter- 
tainments. Simple as it was, it provided an admirable 
equipment for the great Newport general. 

As soon as Mrs. Rhinebeck Cuttle came to Newport she 
started to work churning up the season. Entering the 
Casino the morning after her arrival, she found the famous 
haunt on Bellevue Avenue already filled with white-clad 
figures. The band which the fashionable set engages to 
decorate this scene had started up the march from Aida, 
and to this warlike measure the leader entered with firm 
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and resolute step. At her coming the white groups parted 
like foam before a giant prow. 

“Hello,”’ said she to Mrs. Wiltshire Hobbs. ‘“‘How are 
you? When are you going to give something? I’m having 
a little dance Friday night and a luncheon next Monday. 
We must get things started, you know.” 

“Yes, I know,” replied Mrs. Wiltshire Hobbs, shepherd 
of the flock of three bathhouses. This morning Mrs. Hobbs 
was gowned as determinedly in lace as Mrs. Cuttle herself. 
“T’m a little late this year, but I’m giving a few little 
things week after next.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Cuttle, ‘‘we mustn’t let things get 
slow.” 

A little farther on she met Mrs. Sudbroke Brown and 
Mrs. Simpson Heinmann, and before the morning was 
over every little foundling day of the Newport season had 
been found a home of gayety. Mrs. Cuttle saw to that. 

During this first morning you heard from every group 
something of Madame Schlafknabe’s dinner the next night. 

“Are you going to-morrow night?’’ asked Mrs. Sud- 
broke Brown of Mrs. Cuttle. 

“Oh, Pll have to go through with it. She says dreadful 
things about me, but then she says dreadful things about 
most people. No use minding her,’’ and Mrs. Cuttle’s 
voice filtered through the soft strains of Aida with all the 
ability of one used to the hardship of talking above expen- 
sive music. 

For years and years Madame Schlafknabe’s Fourth of 
July dinner has opened the Newport season. On this date 
the gilded descendants of those stiff-necked patriots who 
signed the Declaration of Independence always bowed 
their necks to a power stronger than they—the great tyrant 
of Being Seen in Society. That night as the guests rose 
from silver-weighted tables fireworks were put off from the 
rear of many of the villas. But the rockets shooting out 
over Cliff Walk and dropping their sudden fingers of fire 
into the dark sea could have no message for Mrs. Rhine- 
beck Cuttle and her friends. The land of the free was a 
mere phrase to these serfs of high society. 

Madame Schlafknabe was there at the Casino that first 
morning. An elderly woman, she was one of those whose 
title of grande dame is earned easily by a pompadour of 


white hair and an arrogant profile. As Mrs. Cuttle entered 
upon the scene Madame Schlafknabe was talking ina group 
with Mrs. Horatius Plutenberg. The moment that the 
latter caught sight of the heavy-prowed figure in white lace 
a sudden light appeared in her eyes. She and Madame 
Schlafknabe ceased talking for a moment, but the lull was 
a dangerous one for Mrs. Cuttle. You could tell that by 
the rapid musketry of undertones which followed. 

Mrs. Cuttle did not maintain her title of social leader at 
Newport without frequent conflicts. There were many 
determined to seize from her the scepter, and among all 
these contestants none was stronger than Mrs. Horatius 
Plutenberg. In the first place, she was far richer than Mrs. 
Cuttle. In thesecond place, her villa exceeded Mrs. Cuttle’s 
in splendor. Also, she was young and very beautiful. 

Of this latter fact there could be no doubt. Seeing her 
now for the first time—she had been in mourning through- 
out the previous winter—I could not take my eyes off the 
tall figure in its waves of sea-green chiffon washing up to 
where the bronze head tilted under a hat of darker green. 
She was like a rush tipped with sunlight and she seemed 
always to be gently swaying. 


The Landing of Prince Gustavus 


Sous years later Mrs. Cuttle and Mrs. Plutenberg did 
not speak at all. This morning, however, the flint of 
bitter rivalry drew forth its usual society spark of a 
pleasant word. The two contestants shook hands. 

“How well you are looking, Mrs. Cuttle,’”’ said Mrs. 
Plutenberg pleasantly. In reply Mrs. Cuttle filed down 
the rough edges of her voice. It is the same the world 
over. There are Mrs. Cuttles and Mrs. Plutenbergs drawn 
up thus every day on the banks of the Wabash and by the 
snow-capped mountains of Puget Sound. 

The greatest combats of these two were waged over 
visiting noblemen. It must be remembered that Newport 
is the haunt of these coveted gentlemen. Schools of them 
have come leaping over the water and sunned themselves on 
the gilded rocks of the millionaire resort. 

Mrs. Plutenberg was a great fisherman; but Mrs. Cuttle 
also used the net to advantage. In the course of those 
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fourteen years I spent with the latter both went through 
various vicissitudes in their favorite out-of-doors pursuit. 
Sometimes Mrs. Cuttle came away with the catch and 
sometimes Mrs. Plutenberg’s long eyes were privileged to 
that side-glance of accomplished revenge. In describing 
their rivalry I shall not confine myself to one season. In 
order to get the essence of Newport I shall give a composite 
picture of the years. 

The greatest of Mrs. Cuttle’s triumphs is centered about 
the visit of a Swedish prince whom I shall call here Prince 
Gustavus. One morning, when news was going about the 
busy Newport fisheries that this whale of nobility had 
been sighted, I found Mrs. Cuttle in a state of great excite- 
ment. Even Popocatepetl was affected by it and, looking 
up at me from out the corners of his eyes, his mouth nery- 
ously opened and shut. 

“Well, Mrs. Pembie,’”’ shouted Mrs. Cuttle, “we’ve 
landed him.” 

“Good!” said I. ‘‘How did you doit?” 

Ah, how did she? Theanswer to that question is localized 
perhaps in the person of one Mrs. Grimper, a candidate for 
high society from the Middle West. Mrs. Grimper was a 
friend of one of those interested in promoting the Swedish 
prince. She was not by any means a friend of Mrs. Cuttle’s. 
Yet for one week after Prince Gustavus had honored our 
shores Mrs. Cuttle entertained the lady from the West at 
her villa by the sea. And Newport, wise old Newport used 
to the give-and-take of society, made its own shrewd con- 
notations. It suspected the reason why Mrs. Rhinebeck 
Cuttle had come away with the great catch. 

When it was all settled I was ordered to write at once to 
the Swedish legation in Washington to find out exactly 
what etiquette went with a Scandinavian prince. The 
answers were explicit, and when ten days afterward the 
princely yacht steamed into the harbor we knew exactly 
what to do. First of all, Mr. Rhinebeck Cuttle, in com- 
pany with Mr. Philip Martinet, the prince’s impresario, 
and Mr. Tittle Dormouse, head of another house which 
was to share in the privilege of the royal entertainment, 
went down to the yacht to leave their cards. Exactly one 
hour afterward the prince came to the Cuttle house to 
return the call. 





Mrs. Cuttle Had the Satisfaction of Seeing Undine Plutenberg’s Eyes Rolling Covetously to Her Seat on the Right of the Prince 
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But it is written that no member of the foreign nobility 
shall humble himself by coming direct to a front door. He 
must be met some distance from the house. When, there- 
fore, Hawkins and Henry caught sight of the crested motor 
winding up the driveway they gave notice to Mr. Rhine- 
beck Cuttle. As for Mrs. Rhinebeck Cuttle, standing just 
inside the doorway, her face was flushed with excitement. 
It was the fisherman’s great moment—when he feels the 
giant catch pulling on the line. 

One instant more and the fish was drawn in. Fairly 
looping himself to get out of the motor, Prince Gustavus 
of the royal house of Sweden stood before his captors. He 
was a bargain in nobility, that Gustavus. Seldom do you 
get so much of a prince at one time, for he stood six feet 
three and his intense thinness gave him a pulled-out effect. 

“Hookey!’’ whispered Hawkins to Henry. “°R ought 
to have a reel to wind ’isself on.” 

“Looks like a regular straw, that’s a fact,” agreed Henry. 

Later on in the butler’s pantry Hawkins and Henry had 
more to say. On nearer view, in fact, the Scandinavian 
prince afforded some food for comment. When he got up 
close we saw that he was extremely young—not more than 
twenty-three—very gawky, and that he was seared to 
death. All this was emphasized by a sailor’s uniform that 
looked as though it had caught cold in the sleeves. Not the 
natty blue thing in which the musical comedy star comes 
out and sings about ‘‘The ocean blue” and “I'll be true”! 
This garment of the prince’s seemed to say that it had 
tasted the salt waves. 

When Mrs. Cuttle offered her hand the prince was much 
more embarrassed than she. After he had said a few con- 
strained words he glanced about him helplessly. It was 
quite apparent that he was prostrated by the gusty cor- 
diality of our hall. 

And small wonder! For ten days before we had been 
busy whipping the cream of civility. The chef had prac- 
ticed up dishes proportioned evenly in ‘“‘j’s” and salt, and 
had laid his ice-cream palette with the blue and yellow 
of Sweden. The florist had massed the great entrance hall 
with yellow allamandas and blue and yellow hydrangeas, 
and over the doorway were now draped two great silken 
flags of Sweden which we had had made specially for the 
occasion. The only self-restraint exercised by Mrs. Cuttle 
was in omitting a group to do Swedish calisthenics. 


A Shy and Sleepy Prince 


MMEDIATELY after his arrival Prince Gustavus was 

taken to the conservatory for tea. From this he was 
released very shortly and escorted solemnly down to his 
motor by Mr. Cuttle. When he got to the door of this 
equipage the scared young nobleman happened to look 
back at the house, and his eyes fell upon Olga and Freda, 
our two Scandinavian maids, now waving 
Swedish flags from two of the upper win- 
dows. A look of real pleasure—the first 
that had visited that blond face during 
the call—made him look quite handsome, 
and he waved gayly in response. 

His respite from entertainment was, 
however, very short, for that same night 
Mrs. Cuttle had arranged in his honor a 
big dinner. When at half past eight the 
royal guest entered on the scene he found 
the house strung from pillar to pillar of 
its wide verandas with necklaces of colored 
electric lights. From the fairylike glow 
of the grounds Prince Gustavus stepped 
in among the yellow and blue decorations 
of the hall. 

This hall was now thrown into one with 
the adjoining drawing-room and dining 
room, and in this liberal space had al- 
ready assembled ninety of the flakiest 
members of the upper crust of America. 
It was a proud moment for Mrs. Cuttle. 

Not so, however, for Prince Gustavus! 
He quite evidently had a bad time of it. 
Tossed from one group to another, his 
eyes grew bloodshot and glassy from look- 
ing down among millions of dollars’ worth 
of diamonds. When several old ladies— 
the stately Madame Schlafknabe, for one—tottered to 
their feet to greet him his cup of misery seemed full. 

“‘Oh, please, madam!” he nervously besought one 
octogenarian; ‘‘I beg of you, will you not be seated?” 

But the aged dowager—her ancestor’s name had ap- 
peared with a fine twirl on that famous document abol- 
ishing royalty—had made up her mind to get the full 
use of her lungs to breathe in a prince. 

““Oh, I could not think of it, Your Highness,” she 
protested, looking soulfully at that gilt button on the , 
princely diaphragm with which her eyes were just about | 
on a level. t. 

At the dinner that evening there were sixty guestsin the 
dining room and thirty more placed at tables in the glass- 
inclosed baleony. The royal guest sat, of course, on the 
right of Mrs. Cuttle at the great gold-laden center table. 
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Prince of a court renowned for its frugal and simple life, 
son of a people where the lower middle classes read Strind- 
berg and Swedenborg and Selma Lagerlof, I very much 
doubt if the shy young man in the shabby blue uniform 
had met much gold plate in his life. Certain I am that 
he had never seen so much food mobilized at one meal. 
What did he think of Newport—Prince Gustavus? I won- 
dered; and the answer came to me in something once 
told me by a Swedish professor. 

“Tn Stockholm, when I was a boy,” said he, “‘you could 
ask any boy in the street who was the richest man in the 
country, and he probably would not know. What he would 
know was the name of the man who had just got one of the 
big university prizes.” 

Certain it was, at any rate, that the royal guest’s opin- 
ions retained their original clarity. He had never drunk 
anything alcoholic in his life, he told us, and as the cham- 
pagne purred into Mrs. Cuttle’s glass he looked out over 
an empty goblet. He succeeded in keeping all his faculties 
for the escape which he made immediately after dinner. 

This opening dinner was on Thursday, and from that 
moment until the Tuesday morning when his yacht 
steamed away Newport exercised with the shy young man 
as though he were a medicine ball.. On Friday night the 
Tittle Dormouses entertained him at dinner. On Saturday 
night he was passed to the rival team of Plutenbergs. A 
luncheon at the Dormouses’ on Saturday and another at 
our house on Sunday reduced the royal victim to a state of 
collapse. At the Dormouse luncheon he gave up. 

On this occasion, just after the meal was finished, the 
hunted young man came up to his hostess and whispered: 
“T am so sleepy, Mrs. Dormouse, that I can’t stay awake 
any longer. Might I ask you—would you be so good—as 
to get me away some place for a moment’s rest?”’ Even a 
Newport-scarred veteran, accustomed to stay up until all 
hours in the morning, may be touched by such artlessness. 
To remove six-feet-three of prince without ever disturbing 
the curious groups about him was, however, a very difficult 
game of jackstraws. Yet Mrs. Dormouse played it well. 
A moment later a footman had smuggled the prince up the 
back stairs into a bedroom of rose and gray. And for two 
hours Prince Gustavus, stretched out at full length in his 
shabby blue uniform, shook the delicate Adam bed with 
a sturdy Scandinavian snore. 

“Where is the prince?” twittered one after another of 
the royalty-famished guests. But it was not until some 
weeks afterward that they heard the true story. In the 
meanwhile Prince Gustavus, revived by his slumbers, had 
escaped via the back stairway to his yacht. 

On Monday night the prince got a chance to express his 
views. This evening he invited to his yacht those most 
prominently identified with the movement for introducing 
royalty to magnificence. The result was one of the most 
scathing rebukes ever adminis- 
teredto Newport, forthedinner 
was such as might appear any 
Sunday on the table of a small 
shopkeeper; and it was served, 
not by liveried flunkies, but by 
the prince’s own 
barefoot sailors. 
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There can be no doubt, however, that Mrs. Rhinebeck 
Cuttle enjoyed that artless meal. To her the prince had 
offered an appetizer. He had given her his arm to dinner, 
and as the bare feet of those sailors flapped about on the 
scrubbed bare floors of the yacht dining-room she had the 
satisfaction of seeing Undine Plutenberg’s eyes rolling 
covetously to her seat on the right of the prince. 

Mrs. Cuttle’s triumph was all the more intense because 
it had been by no means certain upon whom the prince’s 
choice would fall. Of course Mrs. Cuttle had been promised 
a first option on him; but then there was always Undine 
Plutenberg to be reckoned with. And as for Mrs. Tittle 
Dormouse, she had entertained the royal visitor firmly 
throughout his five days’ stay. No wonder, therefore, that 
Mrs. Rhinebeck Cuttle bobbed along so triumphantly on 
the blue-and-gilt arm of the sailor prince! 

But you cannot keep a free-born Swedish prince down, 
even in Newport. It may gratify the feelings of the tender- 
hearted to know that the visitor twined the hard brick wall 
of entertainment with a few democratic pleasures. He 
attended one night a big political ball, and on this occa- 
sion his choice of partners, it is said, was not dictated by 
the Social Register. 

“You may believe it or not,” said Hawkins to Henry the 
night after the political ball, “but Freda told me ’Is 
’*Ighness 22 50 

“W’s ’igh all right enough,” tittered Henry. 

“That ’Is ’Ighness hasked Holga for two dances,” 
resumed Hawkins, rubbing on the crested vegetable platter, 
“and that ’e went spinnin’ about in one of them foolish 
tipsy waltzes that the foreigners do, lookin’ for all the 
world like a clothes pole in the wind. And that ’appy and 
bright!” 

“T never did howld to them foreign noblemen,’ replied 
the scandalized Henry, whose zone of consecration did not 
extend beyond Buckingham Palaceand the English peerage. 





The Stolen Grand Duke 


Bae the Swedish prince’s capture was somewhat offset in 
Mrs. Cuttle’s career by the incident of the Grand Duke 
Ammonia, of Russia. This nobleman was very unlike the 
simple young sailor prince of Sweden. He came to the big 
Newport hotel with liveried outriders, with much manner, 
and with two rapiers of black mustache thrusting out at 
the unarmed air. He took the splendid homage of American 
society much as he might a missionary bake proffered him 
by the king of the Cannibal Islands. 

In his honor Mrs. Cuttle had arranged a big dinner of 
seventy-five guests. The Grand Duke Ammonia, however, 
had arranged something different. On the day before the 
dinner I brought to Mrs. Cuttle a formal declination from 
the titled sojourner. A week before Mrs. Horatius Pluten- 
berg had sent us her regrets. Until the very morning of the 
dinner party, however, Mrs. Cuttle felt no sinister connec- 
tion between these two regrets. 

Bringing in her mail this particular morning I found the 
gray furniture the only calm thing about the place. Elise, 
the maid, was laying out her mistress’ clean clothes and 
Mrs. Cuttle was laying out Elise. As for Popocatepetl, this 
register of moods was lying in an extreme corner of the 
room. Here his shoe-button eyes, slipped fear- 
fully over to the corners, advised him of any 
immediate necessity for change of position. 

“Have you seen it?” cried Mrs. Cuttle, 
storming up and down the room in her pink 
negligée. 

“Seen what?” 

“Why this!” And she picked from the bed 
anewspaper already crushed withrage. “That 
wretched Undine Plutenberg has got the grand 
duke away. Oh, I might have known she had 
a hand in his sending regrets.” 

I picked up the morning paper, glanced over 
the society notes, and there learned that on 
this night, which he had first promised to Mrs. 
Cuttle, the Grand Duke Ammonia was to be 
the guest of honor at a dinner given by Mrs. 
Horatius Plutenberg at her splendid home. 
No doubt about it! The rival Izaak Walton 
of Newport had come away with the catch. 

“The very idea of that woman getting him 
away! I’ll be the laughing-stock of this whole 
place!” 

Her predictions, however, were not fulfilled. 
When the seventy-five guests arrived that 
night they found in the seat of the absent grand 
duke a tall figure clad in an ermine robe, wear- 
ing a gilt crown upon its head and carrying 
for scepter a shimmering egg-beater. It was 
Tommy Ogle, clad in an evening wrap of Mrs. 
Simpson Heinmann’s. 

“‘ Achooski,”’ sneezed the great court jester 
of American society. ‘‘Quite chilly this eve- 
ning!’’: And he pulled about him more jeal- 
ously the snowy mantle. “Yes, yes, quite 
like my own dear Siberia.” 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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WO hoursinto the night Kingozi, 
following in the rear, saw a clus- 


ter of lights; and shortly came 
to a compact group of those who had 
gone beforehim. They were drinking 
eagerly from water bottles. Simba, 
lantern in hand, stood near by. A 
number of savages carrying crude 
torches hovered round the outskirts. 
Kingozi could not make out the de- 
tails of their appearance; only their 
eyeballs shining. He drew Simba to 
one side. 

“There are many shenzis?” 

“Many, like the leaves of the grass, 
bwana.” 

“The huts are far?” 

“One hour, bwana, in the hills.” 

“These shenzis are good?’’—mean- 
ing friendly. 

“Bwana, the sultani of these peo- 
ple is a great lord. He has many 
people and muchriches. He has told 
his people to come with me. He pre- 
pares the guest house for you.” 

“Tired, Simba?” 

“Tt has been a long path since sun- 
up, bwana. But I had water, and the 
people gave me potio and meat. I 
am strong.”’ 

“Cazi Moto is back there—in the 
Thirst,”’ suggested Kingozi; ‘‘and 
many others. Andthereisno water.” 

“IT will go, bwana, and take the 
shenzis with me.” 

He set about gathering the water 
bottles and gourds that had not been 
emptied. Mali-ya-bwana and, un- 
expectedly, a big Kavirondo of 
Kingozi’s safari volunteered. The 
rest prepared to continue the journey. 

But another delay occurred. The 
Leopard Woman, who had walked 
indomitably, now collapsed. Her 
eyes were sunken in her head, her 
lips had paled; only the long white 
oval of her face recalled her former 
splendid and exotic beauty. When 
the signal to proceed was given she 
stepped forward as firmly as ever for 
perhaps a dozen paces, then her knees 
crumpled under her. 

“T’m afraid I’m done,”’ she mut- 
tered to Kingozi. 

In the latter’s eyes for the first time 
shone a real and ungrudging admi- 
ration. He knelt at her side and felt 
her pulse. Without hesitation, and 
in the most matter-of-fact way, he un- 
buttoned her blouse to the waist and 
tore apart the thin chemise beneath. 

“Water,” he commanded. 

With the wetted end of his neck scarf he beat her vigor- 
ously below the left breast. After a little she opened her 
eyes. 

“That’s better,” said Kingozi, and began clumsily to 
rebutton her blouse. 

A slow color rose to her face as she realized in what 
manner she had been exposed, and she snatched her gar- 
ments together. Kingozi, watching her closely, seemed to 
see in this only a satisfactory symptom. 

“That’s right; now you’re about again. 
once more.” 

They proceeded. A man on either side supported the 
Leopard Woman’s steps. 

Shortly the hills closed about them. The dark velvet 
masses compassed them about; and the starry sky seemed 
suddenly to have been thrust upward a million miles. The 
open plain narrowed to a track along which they groped 
single file. 

They caught the sound of ruhning water to their left, 
but far below. There seemed no end to it. 

But then unexpectedly they found themselves on a 
plateau, with the mass of the mountains on one side and 
the sea of night on the other, as though it might be the 
spacious deck of a ship. A multitude of people swarmed 
about them—shining, naked people who stared—and there 
seemed to be huts with conical roofs, and a number of 
little, winking fires that shifted position. The people led 
the way to a circular hut of good size, with a conical 
thatched roof and wattle walls. Kingozi stooped his head, 
thrusting the lantern inside. The interior had been swept. 
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Apparently She Was Either Half Asleep or in a Stupor 


A huge earthen tubful of water stood by the door. The 
place contained no other furnishings. 

“Bring the memsahib here,’’ he commanded. 

She was half-dragged forward. Kingozi took her in his 
arms to prevent her falling. 

“Bring grass,’”’ he ordered. 

The request was repeated outside in Swahili, and turned 
into a strange tongue. Kingozi heard many feet hurrying 
away. 

He stood supporting the half-fainting form of the Leop- 
ard Woman. Her head rested against his shoulder. Her 
eyes were closed, her muscles had all gone slack, so that 
her body felt soft and warm. Kingozi, waiting, remem- 
bered her as she had looked the evening of his call— 
silk-clad, lithe, proud, with blood-red lips and haughty, 
fathomless eyes, and the single jewel that hung in the mid- 
dle of her forehead. Somehow at this moment she seemed 
smaller, in her safari costume, and helpless and pathetic. 
He felt the curve of her breast against him; and the 
picture of her as he had seen her out there in the Thirst 
arose before his eyes. At that time it had not registered— 
he was too busy about serious things. But now, while 
he waited, the incident claimed, belated, his senses. His 
antagonism, or distrust, or coldness, or suspicion, or 
indifference, or whatever had hardened him, disappeared. 

He stared straight before him at the lantern, allowing 
these thoughts and sensations to drift through him. Sub- 
consciously he noted that the lamp flame showed a halo, 
or rather two halos, one red and one green. By experience 
he knew that this portended one of his stabbing headaches 
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through the eyes. But the thought 
did not hold him. He contemplated 
unwaveringly the spectacle of this 
soft, warm, helpless but indomitable 
piece of femininity fronting the Afri- 
can wilderness unafraid. Uncon- 
sciously his arms tightened round her, 
drawing hertohim. Shegavenosign. 
Her form was limp. Apparently she 
was either half asleep or in a stupor. 
But had Kingozi looked down when 
he tightened his arms, instead of star- 
ing at the halo-encircled lantern, he 
would have seen her glance sidewise 
upward into his face, he would have 
discerned a fleeting smile upon her 
lips. 

Almost immediately the people 
were back with armfuls of the long 
grass that grows on the edge of 
mountainous country. Under 
Kingozi’s directions they heaped it at 
one side. He assisted the Leopard 
Woman to this improvised couch 
and laid her upon it. She seemed to 
drop instantly asleep. 

They brought more grass and piled 
it in another place. Mali-ya-bwana 
superintended these activities zeal- 
ously. He had drunk his fill, had 
bolted a chunk of goat’s flesh one of 
the savages had handed him; now he 
was ready to fulfill his bwana’s com- 
mands, 

“You will eat?’’ he asked. 

But Kingozi was not hungry, His 
strong desire was for a tall balawri of 
hot tea, but this could not be. He 
knew it was unsafe to drink the 
water unboiled—it is unsafe to drink 
any African water unboiled—but this 
time it could not be helped. He was 
not even very tired, though his eyes 
burned. There was nothing more to 
do. Kingozi knew that Simba and 
Cazi Moto would not attempt to 
come in. They now had both food 
and water; and would camp some- 
where out on the plain. 

“T will sleep,’’ he decided. 

Mali-ya-bwana at once thrust the 
savages outside, without ceremony, 
peremptorily. When the bwana of an 
African belonging to the safari class 
wants anything, the latter gets it for 
him. 

The headman of the author of 
these lines once went single-handed 
and stopped in its very inception a 
royal n’goma, or dance, to which men 
had come a day’s journey, merely 
because his bwana wanted to sleep! 
Kingozi was here alone, in a strange country, for the mo- 
ment helpless; but Mali-ya-bwana hustled the tribesmen 
out as brusquely as though a regiment were at his back. 
Which undoubtedly had its effect. 

Kingozi sat down on the straw and blew out his lantern. 
The wattle walls were not chinked; so the sweet night 
wind blew through freely; and elusively he saw stars 
against the night. The Leopard Woman breathed heavily 
in little sighs. He wasnotsleepy. Then everything went 
black 

When Kingozi awakened it was full daylight. A varied 
murmur came happily from outside, what the Africans 
call a kalele—a compound of chatter, the noise of occupa- 
tion, of movement, the inarticulate voice of human exist- 
ence. He glanced across the hut. The Leopard Woman 
was gone. 

“Boy!” he shouted. 

At the sound of his voice the kalele ceased. Almost 
immediately Cazi Moto stooped to enter the doorway. 
Cazi Moto was dressed in clean khaki, and bore in his 
hand a balauri of steaming tea. Kingozi seized this and 
drained it to the bottom. 

“That is good,” he commented gratefully. 
expect to see you, Cazi Moto. 

“Yes, bwana.”’ 

“Vema! And the men of the Leopard Woman?” 

“Many died, bwana; but many are here.” 

Kingozi arose to his feet. 

“T must have food. These shenzis eat what?” 

“Food is ready, bwana,”’ 
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“T will eat. Then we must 
make shauri with these people 
to get our loads. My men must 
rest to-day.” 

“Come, bwana,” said Cazi 
Moto. 

Kingozi stooped to pass 
through the door. When he 
straightened outside he paused 
in amazement. Before him 
stood his camp intact. The 
green tent with the fly faced 
him, the flaps thrown back to 
show within his cot and tin box. 
White porters’ tents had been 
pitched in the usual circle, and 
before each squatted men cook- 
ing over little fires. The loads, 
covered by the tarpaulin, had 
been arranged in the center of the circle. To 
the rear the cook camp steamed. 

Cazi Moto stood at his elbow, grinning. 
rhe “Hot water ready, bwana,”’ said he; and 
‘Y.. for the first time Kingozi noticed that he 
~ carried a towel over his arm. 

“This is good, very good, Cazi Moto!” said he. “ Bak- 
sheeshi m’kubwa for this; both for you and for Simba.” 

“Thank you, bwana,” said Cazi Moto. “Simba brought 
the water, and it saved us; and I thought that my bwana 
should not sleep on grass asecond time before these shenzis.”’ 

‘‘Who carried in the loads? Not our porters?” 

““No, bwana, the shenzis.” 

Kingozi glanced at his wrist watch. 
o’clock. ‘“‘When?” 

“Last night.” 

“They went back last night?” 

“Yes, bwana. Mali-ya-bwana considered that it was 
bad to leave the loads. There might be hyenas, or the 
shenzis d) 

Kingozi slapped his thigh with satisfaction. This was 
a man after his own heart. 

“Call Mali-ya-bwana,”’ he ordered. 

The tall Baganda approached. 

“Mali-ya-bwana,” said Kingozi, ‘‘you have done well. 
For this you shall have baksheeshi. But more. You 
need not again carry a load. You will be’’—he hesitated, 
trying to invent an office, but reluctant to infringe upon the 
prerogatives of either Simba or Cazi Moto—“ will be head- 
man of the porters; and you, Cazi Moto, will be headman 
of all the safari, and my own man besides.” 

The Baganda drew himself erect, his face shining. Plac- 
ing his bare heels together he raised his hand in a military 
salute. Kingozi was about to dismiss him, but this arrested 
his intention. 

“Where did you learn to do that?” he asked sharply. 

“T was once in the King’s African Rifles.” 

“You can shoot, then?” 

“Ves, bwana.” 

“‘Good!”? commented Kingozi thoughtfully. Then after 
a moment: “Bassi.” 

Mali-ya-bwana saluted once more, and departed. Kin- 
gozi turned toward his tent. It had been pitched under 
a huge tree, with low massive limbs and a shade that 
covered a diameter of fully sixty yards. Before it the 
usual table had been made of piled-up chop boxes, and to 
this Cazi Moto was bearing steaming dishes. The threat- 
ened headache had not materialized, and Kingozi was 
feeling quite fit. He was ravenously hungry, for now his 
system was rested enough to assimilate food. His last 
meal had been breakfast before sun-up of the day before. 
Without paying even casual attention to his surroundings, 
he seated himself on a third chop box and began to eat. 

Kingozi’s methods of eating had in them little of the 
epicure. He simply ate all he wanted of the first things 
set before him. After this he drank all he wanted from the 
tall balauri. Second courses did not exist for Kingozi. 
Then with a sigh of satisfaction he fumbled for his pipe 
and tobacco, and looked about him. 

The guest house had been built, as was the custom, a 
little apart from the main village. Thelatter was evidently 
round the bend of the hill, for only three or four huts 
were to be seen, perched among the huge outcropping 
bowlders that were apparently characteristic of these hills. 
The mountains rose rather abruptly, just beyond the 
plateau; which, in turn, fell away almost as abruptly to 
the sweep of the plains. The bench was of considerable 
width—probably a mile at this point. It was not entirely 
level; but on the other hand not particularly broken. A 
number of fine, symmetrical trees of unknown species 
grew at wide intervals, overtopping a tangle of hedges, 
rank bushes, vines and shrubs that appeared to constitute 
a rough sort of boundary between irregular fields. A tiny 
swift stream of water hurried by between the straight 
banks of an obviously artificial ditch. 

But though the village was hidden from view, its in- 
habitants were not. They had invaded the camp. Kingozi 
examined them keenly, with curiosity. Naked little boys 
and girls wandered gravely about; women clung together 
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in groups; men squatted on their heels before anything 
that struck their attention, and stared. 

These people, Kingozi noted, were above middle size, 
of a red bronze, of the Semitic rather than the Hamitic 
type, well developed but not obviously muscular, of a 
bright and lively expression. The women shaved their 
heads quite bare; the men left a sort of skullcap of hair 
atop the head. Ear lobes were pierced and stretched to 
hold ivory ornaments running up to the size of a jampot. 
There were some, but not many, armlets, leglets and 
necklets of iron wire polished to the appearance of silver. 
The women wore brief skirts of softened skins; the men 
carried a short shoulder cape, or simply nothing at all. 
Each man bore a long-bladed, heavy spear. Before squat- 
ting down in front of whatever engaged his attention for 
the moment, the savage thrust this upright in the ground. 
Kingozi, behind his pipe, considered them well, and received 
a favorable impression. 

An immovable, unblinking semicircle crouched at a re- 
spectful distance taking in every detail of the white man’s 
appearance and belongings, watching his every move. 
Nobody spoke; apparently nobody even winked. 

Now appeared across the prospect two men walking. 
One was an elderly savage, with a wrinkled, shrewd coun- 
tenance. He was almost completely enveloped in a robe 
of softened skins. Followed him a younger man, dangling 
at the end of a thong a small, three-legged stool cut entire 
from a single block of wood. The old man swept forward 
with considerable dignity; the younger, one hand held high 
in the most affected fashion, teetered gracefully along as. 
mincingly as any dandy. 

The visitor came grandly up to where Kingozi sat, and 
uttered a greeting in Swahili. He proved to possess a 
grand, deep, thunderous voice. ‘‘Jambo!”’ he f 
rolled. 

Kingozistared up at him coolly fora moment; | 
then, without removing his pipe from his teeth, | 
he remarked: 

“Jambo!” ’ 

The old man, smiling, extended his hand. 

Kingozi, nursing the bowl of his pipe, con- ie 
tinued to stare up at him. : 

“Are you the sultani?’”’ he demanded ab- 
ruptly. 

The old man waved his hand in courtly 
fashion. : 

“T am not the sultani,”’ he answered in 
very bad Swahili. “I am the headman of 
the sultant.” 

Kingozi continued to stare at him in the 
most uncompromising manner. In the mean- 
time the younger man had loosed the thong 
from his wrist and had placed the stool ona : 
level spot. The prime minister to the suliani “ae 
arranged his robe preparatory to sitting 
down. Kingozi removed his pipe from his 
lips and sat erect. 

“Stand up!” he commanded sharply. ‘“‘If 
you are not the suliani how dare you sit 
down before me!” 

The youth whisked the stool away; the old 
man covered his discomfiture in a flow of 
talk. Kingozi listened to him in silence. 
The visitor concluded his remarks, which, as 
far as they could be understood, were en- 
tirely general, and, with a final courtly wave 
of the hand, turned away. Then Kingozi 
spoke abruptly, curtly: 

‘“‘Have your people bring me eggs, milk, 
m’wembe”’ (a sort of flour ground from rape 
seeds). 

The old man, somewhat abashed, made 
the most dignified retreat possible through 
the keenly attentive audience of his own peo- 
ple. Kingozi gazed after him, his blue eyes 
wide with their peculiar, aggressive blank 
stare. A low hum of conversation swept 
through the squatting warriors. Those who 
understood Swahili murmured eagerly to 
those who did not. These uttered politely 
the long-drawn ‘‘ A-a-a-4!”’’ of interest. 

““Cazi Moto, where is my chair?”’ Kingozi 
demanded, abruptly conscious that the chop 
box was not very comfortable. 

‘“‘Bibi-ya-chui has it.” 

“Where is she?” 

“Right behind you,’ came that young 
woman’s voice in amused tones. “You have 
been so busy that you have not seen me.” 

Kingoziturned. The chair had been placed 
in a bare spot close to the trunk of the great 
tree. He grinned cheerfully. 

“‘T was pretty hungry,” he confessed, “‘and 
I don’t believe I saw a single thing but that 
curry!” 

“Naturally. It is not to be wondered at. 
Are you all rested?”’ 

“T’m quite fit, thanks. 


And you?” for the Fray 






© 
They Symbolized Well 
the Warrior Stripped 
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She was still in her marching costume; but her hair had 
been smoothed, her face washed. The color had come 
back to her lips, the light to her expression. Only a faint, 
dark encircling of the eyes, and a certain graceful languor 
of attitude, recalled the collapse of yesterday. 

“Oh, I am all right; but perishing for a cigarette. 
Have you one?” 

“Sorry, but I don’t use them. Are not all your loads 
up yet?” 

“None of them.” 

“Well, they should be in shortly. Cazi Moto has given 
you breakfast, of course.” 

“Yes; but nobody has yet gone for my loads.” 

“What!” exclaimed Kingozi sharply. ‘“‘Why did you 
not start men for them when you first awakened?” 

She smiled at him ruefully. 

“T tried; but they said they were very tired from yester- 
day. They would not go.” 

“Simba!”’ called Kingozi. 

“ce Sah!” 

“Bring the headman of Bibi-ya-chui. Is he that mop- 
headed blighter?’’ he asked her. 

“Who? Oh, the Nubian, Chaké? No, heis just a faith- 
ful creature near myself. I have no headman.” 

‘“Who takes your orders, then?” 

“The askaris.” 

“Which one?” 

“Any of them.” She made a mouth. “Don’t look 
at me in that fashion. Is that so very dreadful?” 

“It’s impossible. You can never run a safari in that 
way. Simba, bring all the askaris.” 

Simba departed on his errand. Kingozi turned to her 
gravely. 

“Dear lady,’’ said he gravely, “I am going to offend you 
again. But this won’t do. You are a wonderful woman; 
but you do not know this game well enough. I acknowl- 
edge you will handle this show ordinarily in tip-top style; 
but in a new country, in contact with new 
peoples—it’s a specialist’s job, that’s all.” 

“‘T’m beginning to think so,” she replied 
with unexpected humility. 

“‘ Already you’ve lost control of your or- 
ganization—you nearly died from lack of 
water. By the way, why 
didn’t you push ahead 
with your Nubian and 
find the water?”’ 

“T had to get my men 
He looked on her with 
more approval: 

“Well, you’re safe out 
of it. And now, I beg of 
you, don’t do it any 


on 





“+ more.” 
“Ts my little scolding 
‘SS all done?’’ she asked 
& after a pause. 
' “Forgive me, I did not 


‘| ‘mean it as a scolding.” 
\ She sat upright and 
rested her. elbows on her 
knees, her chin in her 
hands. Her long, sea-green eyes 
softened. 

“‘Listen—I deserve that what 
you say. I thought I knew, be- 
cause always I have traveled in 
a good country, but never the 
hellofadry country. Iwant you 
to know that you are quite right, 
and I want to tell you that I 
know you saved me and my men 
and I would not know what to 
do now if you were not here to 
help me. There!’”’—she made a 
pretty, outward-flinging ges- 
ture—‘‘is that enough?” 

Kingozi—like most men whose 
natural efficiency has been hard- 
ened by wide experience—while 
impervious to either open or wily 
antagonism, melted at the first 
hint of surrender. A wave of 
kindly feeling overwhelmed the 
last suspicions—absurd suspi- 
cions—his analysis had made. 
He was prevented from replying 
by the approach of Simba at the head of eight of the 
askaris. They slouched along at his heels, sullen 
and careless, but when they felt the impact of 
Kingozi’s cold glare they straightened to atten- 
tion. Kingozi ran his eye over them. 

““Where are the other four?”’ he demanded. ~ 

“Three are in the shenzis’ village. One says 
he is very tired.” 

“Take Mali-ya-bwana and Cazi Moto. Take 
the leg chains. Bring that one man before me 
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with the chains on him. Have him bring also his gun and 
his cartridges.” 

Ignoring the waiting eight Kingozi resumed his conver- 
sation with the Leopard Woman. 

“They are out of hand,” said he. 
them.” 

“Kiboko?” she inquired. 

“Perhaps—but you have rather overdone that. 
shall see.” 

“T heard you talk with that old man a few moments 
ago,” she said, “and I heard also much talk of our men 
about it. He is a very powerful chief—next to the sultani. 
Are not you afraid 
that your treatment 
of him will make 
trouble? You were 
not polite.” 

“What else have 
you heard?” 

“This sultani has 
apparently several 
hundred villages. 
They keep goats, 
fat-tailed sheep and 
some few cattle. 
They raise m’wembe, 
beans, peanuts and 
bananas. They 
have a war caste of 
young men.” 

Kingozi listened 
to her attentively. 

“Good girl!’ said 
he. “You use your 
intelligence. These 
are all good points 
to know.” 

“But this old 
man ——”’ 

“No, I have not 
insulted him. I 
know the native 
mind. Ihavemerely 
convinced him that 
I am every bit as 
important a person 
as his sultani.”’ 

“What do you do 
next? Call on the 
sultani?”’ 

“By no means. 
Wait until he comes. 
If he does not come 
by, say, three 
o’clock, send for 
him.” 

Simba appeared 
leading a downcast 


“We must impress 


We 


If you were the least bit off balance it knocked you flat. It 
was the most extraordinary cannon ever seen in Africa, 
and it inspired more respect, acquired me more kudos, than 
even my beard.” 

“So that’s why you wear it!’’ she murmured. 

“What?” 

“Nothing. Go on.” 

“Just the sight of that awe-inspiring piece of ordnance 
tookme the length of the Congo without the least difficulty.’”’ 

“Tell me about the Congo.” 

Apparently, at this direct and comprehensive question, 
there was nothing to tell about the Congo. But adroitly 


“You,” he indicated. 
“Monumwezi, bwana.” 
“Yourname?” The man uttered a mouthful of gutterals. 

“ Again.” 

He repeated. 

“That is not a good name for me. 
are—Jack.”’ 

“Yes, bwana.’’ 

“Do you know the customs of askaris?” 

“Yes, bwana.” 

“H’m, nobody would guess it,’’ Kingozi commented in 
English. “‘Then understand this: You are headman of 
askaris. You take 
the orders; you re- 


“Of what tribe are you?” 


From now on you 








Fae 


port to me—or the 
memsahib,’’ he 
added almost as an 
afterthought. ‘‘To- 
morrow morning 
fall in, and I will 
look at your guns. 
Bassi!” 

They filed away. 
Kingozi arose and 
returned the chair. 

“Ts that all you 
will do to them?” 
she demanded. “I 
tell you they have 
insulted me; they 
have refused to 
move; they should 
be punished.” 

“That’sall. They 
understand now 
what will happen. 
You will see, they 
will not refuse 
again.” 

She appeared to 
struggle against a 
flare of her old rebel- 
lious spirit. 

“T will leave it to 
you,” she managed 
at last. 

The squatting 
savages had not 
moved amuscle, but 
their shining black 
eyes had not missed 
a single detail. 








x 


IX hours later 
Wel Roernece the Leopard 
ob “a Woman’s camp had 
arrived, had been 

— 








askari in irons. 
Kingozi waved his 
hand toward the 
eight waiting inthesun; and thenew captivemade the ninth. 

“Now, Simba, go to the village of these shenzis. Tell 
the other three askaris to come, and at once. Do not 
return without them.” 

Simba, whose fierce soul all this delighted beyond ex- 
pression, started off joyfully, trailed by a posse of his own 
choosing. 

“What are you going to do?” asked the Leopard Woman. 

“Get them in line a bit,” replied Kingozi carelessly. 
“T feel rather lazy and done up to-day, don’t you?” 

“That isso natural. And Iam keeping your chair 

“T’ve been many trips without one. This tree is good 
to lean against.” 

They chatted about trivial matters. A certain ease had 
crept into their relations; a guard had been lowered. To 
a small extent they ventured to question each other, to 
indulge in those tentative explorations of personality so 
fascinating in the early stages of acquaintanceship. To her 
inquiries Kingozi repeated that he was an ivory hunter and 
trader; he came into this country because new country alone 
offered profits in ivory these days. He had been in Africa 
for fifteen years. At this last she looked him over closely. 

“You came out very young,” she surmised. 

“When my father took me out of the medical school to 
put me into the ministry. I had a knack for doctoring. 
I ran away.” 

“Why did you come to Africa?” 

“Didn’t particularly. Started for Iceland on a whaling 
ship. Sailed the Seven Seas after the brutes. Landed on 
the Gold Coast—and got left behind.” 

She looked at him hard and he laughed. 

““Veft’ with my kit and about sixty pounds I had hung 
onto since I left home—my own money, mind you! Anda 
harpoon gun! Lord!” He laughed again. ‘Think of it— 
a harpoon gun! You loaded it with about a peck of black 
powder. Normally, of course, it shot a harpoon, but you 
could very near cram a nigger baby down it! And kick! 


” 





Their Eyes Were Large With Curiosity as to This Man and Woman of a New Species 


she drew him on. He told of the great river and its people, 
and the white men who administered them. The subject of 
cannibals seemed especially to fascinate her. He had seen 
living human beings issued as a sort of ration on the hoof 
to native cannibal troops. 

Simba returned with the other three askaris. 
arose from the ground and stretched himself. 

“Tm sorry,” said he. “I’m afraid I shall have to ask 
you for the chair now.”’ 

He placed the chair before the waiting line of askaris, 
and planted himself squarely in it as in a judgment seat. 
He ran his eye over the men deliberately. 

“You!”’ said he suddenly, pointing his forefinger at the 
man in irons, “you have disobeyed my orders. You are 
no longer an askari. You are a common porter, and from 
now on will carry a load. It is not my custom to use 
kiboko on askaris; but a common porter can eat kiboko, 
and Mali-ya-bwana, my headman of safari, will give you 
twenty-five lashes. Bassi!” 

Mali-ya-bwana, well pleased thus early to exercise the 
authority of his new office, led the man away. Kingozi 
dropped his chin in his hand, a movement that pushed out 
his beard in a terrifying manner. One after another of the 
other men felt the weight of his stare. At last he spoke. 

“T have heard tales of you,” said he, “but I who speak 
know nothing about you. You are askaris, soldiers with 
guns, and next to gun bearers are the greatest men in the 
safari. Some have told me that you are not askaris, that 
you are common porters—and not good ones—who carry 
guns. I do not know. That we shall see. This is what 
must be done now, and done quickly. The loads of your 
memsahib must be brought here and camp made properly, 
according to the custom. Perhaps your men are no longer 
tired; perhaps you will get the shenzis. That is not my 
affair. You understand?” 

The answer came in an eager chorus. 
over them again. 


Kingozi 


He ran his eye 


pitched, and every- 
thing was running 
againas usual. The 
new askari headman, Jack, had reported pridefully to 
Kingozi. The latter had nodded a careless acknowledg- 
ment, and had referred the man to his mistress. She had 
disappeared for a time, but now emerged again—bathed, 
freshened, dainty in her silken tea gown, the braids of hair 
down her back, the band of woven gold encircling her brow, 
the single, strange jewel hanging in the middle of her fore- 
head. For a time she sat alone under her own tree; but, as 
Kingozi showed no symptoms of coming to her and as she 
was bored and growing impatient, she trailed over to him, 
the Nubian following with her chair. Kingozi was absorbed 
in establishing points on hismap. He looked up at her and 
nodded pleasantly, then moved his protractor a few inches. 

“Just a moment,” he murmured absorbedly. 

She lit a cigarette and yawned. The immediate pros- 
pect was dull. Savages continued to drift in, to squat and 
stare, then to move on to the porters’ camps. There a 
lively bartering was going on. From some unsuspected 
store each porter had drawn forth a few beads, some snuff, 
a length of wire, or similar treasure, and with them was 
making the best bargain he could for the delicacies of the 
country. The process was noisy. Four askaris with their 
guns stood on guard. The shadows were lengthening in 
the hills, and the heat waves had ceased to shimmer like veils. 

“That’s done,” said Kingozi at last. 

“Thank the Lord!” she ejaculated. “This bores me. 
Why do we not do something? I should like some milk, 
some eggs, many things. Let us summon this king.” 

But Kingozi shook his head. 

“That’s all very well where the white man’s influence 
reaches. But not here. I doubt if there are three men in 
this people who have ever even seen a white man. Of 
course they have all heard of us, and know a good deal 
about us. We must stand on our dignity here. Let the 
sultant come to us, all in his own time. Without his good 
will we cannot move a step farther, we cannot get a pound 
of potio.”’ (Continued on Page 54) 
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Russia 


| Be ees Russia is about where Germany was 
at the time, say, of our Civil War. Suppose it should 
really wake up? In the case of Russia anything like the 
industrial expansion that Germany experienced in the last 
sixty years would give amazing results. It is by far the 
biggest of all countries, comprising about one-sixth the 
land area of the globe. In population it is exceeded only 
by China and India. In natural resources it perhaps excels 
the United States. The extent of its mineral deposits is 
hardly known. Its standing timber is calculated above a 
billion acres, or nearly ten times that of Western Europe 
excepting the Scandinavian countries. 

Nearly three-quarters of the population is engaged in 
agriculture, and with methods generally so primitive that 
although no country has wheat land of greater natural fer- 
tility the yield per acre is the lowest in the world. An 
American investigator reported, a few years ago, that 
although male harvest hands could be hired at forty cents 
a day and women at about half that, the cost of raising a 
bushel of wheat was at least as great as in North Dakota. 
Cultivated as Western Europe is, Russia would drown the 
world in grain—only at that stage it would consume far 
more of its own wheat, instead of exporting it even when 
there is near-famine in parts of the empire. 

Under recent laws peasant holdings of land have risen 
rapidly. Modern farm machinery and methods are mak- 
ing some headway. Especially since the war with Japan the 
government has shown a new energy and some intelligence. 
Before this war a decided quickening of the half-dormant 
country was noticeable. Two years of war have no doubt 
produced a higher organization of national resources than 
was ever before known. Optimists talk confidently of a 
government more liberal, less stupid and corrupt, and of 
a quickened people. 

Of all the question marks evoked by the war one of the 
biggest hangs over Russia. 


Terminals 


OT long ago a company was organized in New York, 

with the most impressive financial backing, “to study 
problems relating to railroad, steamship, warehouse and 
industrial terminals,” especially with reference to the export 
trade. 

Ever since the Mayflower landed this has been one of our 
ever-standing and never-solved problems. Towns in the 
United States that have really adequate terminals could 
probably he counted on one’s fingers, and probably in all of 
them the terminals were recently completed—to become 
inadequate a decade hence. Most of our costly, vexatious 
and ever-recurring congestions and delays in freight move- 
ment are due to poor terminals. ; 

Broadly speaking, there can be no proper terminal any- 
where without codperation, and this country is hostile to 
codperation. It is not exclusively a question of several 
railroads getting together. It is really a question of all 
interests getting together. 

A railroad or a combination of railroads builds a big 
terminal more than sufficient for present needs. Because 


of this expensive improvement the price of adjacent real 


estate is at once marked up. The community grows. That 
growth both overtaxes the terminal and further enhances 
the market value of land. If it is thought the terminal will 
require more land, that fact of itself sends land values 
upward. So the terminal can be enlarged only at enormous 
cost—sometimes a prohibitive cost. That is a standing 
condition in this matter of terminals—a logical result, of 
course, of thoroughgoing individualism. 

Inadequate terminals are a fairly inevitable product of 
thoroughgoing individualism. Adequate terminals involve 
comprehensive teamwork. ; 


An Indian Problem 


Peek IRVING FISHER observes that the problem of 
Mexico is essentially an Indian problem. Put in that 
way it is rather discouraging, because the paleface has 
never been particularly good at settling Indian problems 
otherwise than with firearms. 

Two years from next April four centuries will have 
elapsed since the first band of white men landed at Vera 
Cruz and proceeded to Mexico City, claiming the country 
for the King of Spain. Minor details have altered consid- 
erably, but in its larger outlines what they found was just 
about what an intelligent observer would have found on 
the same ground, say, in November, 1910. They found an 
apparently powerful central government, a healthy revo- 
lution in progress, a thin but opulent upper crust owning 
most of the land, and a large plebeian population that man- 
aged somehow to keep alive. 

Since November, 1910, conditions, of course, have 
changed for the worse. Probably a majority of the inhabi- 
tants of Mexico are now less agreeably situated than in the 
days of Cortés. Official headquarters at Mexico City have 
been a scene of constant change. Beginning with Monte- 
zuma, a mile-long procession of emperors, viceroys, presi- 
dents, revolutionary chiefs and what not has marched 
through it in four hundred years; but for a great majority 
of the people life has probably been conditioned in just 
about the same way. 

We have had extensive dealings with the Indians of 
Mexico, conquering them once, benevolently intervening 
in their affairs on other occasions, and investing several 
hundred million dollars in their natural resources. But it 
would be ridiculous to say we have really had any other 
interest in them than to see that they did not disturb us 
and to get the dividends from our investments. In view of 
their age-long experience, it would be absurd to expect 
them to regard us white men from beyond the Rio Grande 
with any particular affection or confidence. 

We have had more intimate dealings—largely of an 
explosive nature—with our own Indians. It is a pleasure 
to know that the best authorities do not believe the North 
American Indian has been ‘“‘disappearing” under our 
hands. There are perhaps nearly as many Indians living 
north of the Rio Grande as there were four centuries ago. 
That is about all we can say for ourselves. The North 
American Indian has never fitted well into the white man’s 
system. : 


Fact and Fiction 


i Fedele sie erage: lawyer recently wrote: ‘The 
legislator should never attempt to convert the progress 
of business into a crime. That is what the Sherman Act 
attempted to do and the stream of commerce has swept 
away its barriers as though they had been constructed of 
straw.” 

Also, gradually and grudgingly,, the legislator is now 
tossing those futile barriers aside. The Clayton Act 
exempted combinations of wage-earners and of farmers— 
both of which the Sherman Act forbade. A bill sanctioned 
by the Administration exempts combinations of manu- 
facturers for the purpose of furthering foreign trade. Rail- 
roads have always been exempt by. tacit consent, for 
everybody knows they combine in rate making. 

Some day the remnants of this celebrated act will be 
repealed, and only the memory of one of the most useless 
and costly of modern legislative eccentricities will remain. 
By that time, we hope, the Federal Trade Commission will 
have gathered and digested information upon which intelli- 
gent legislation may be founded. .° 


Always More Capital 


NGLAND before the war inyested about a billion dol- 

lars a year in stocks and bonds, four-fifths, of it going 
out of the country—that is, into securities issued in the 
British overseas empire, the United States, South America, 
Russia, Asia. ; Sra! 

France and Germany also exported: capital to less- 
developed countries. For two years economists have been 
debating the question, Where are these newer countries to 
get their capital after the war? 

To produce almost any economic good—a pin, a pair of 
shoes, a suit of clothes, a means of conveying a man from 
his shop to his home —requires more and more capital. 
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That is one of the laws of modern production. The period 
during which capital is invested in the production of the 
article grows longer and longer. 

Time was when a capital investment of five pounds or 
less would produce a pair of shoes. For that sum a man 
could buy a bench, a simple outfit of hand tools, a couple 
of pieces of leather, and thus equipped turn out a pair of 
shoes in two days, selling them immediately to his next- 
door neighbor. But if you wish to produce a pair of shoes 
now, so as to compete in the market, you must first buy 
a tract of land, erect a great building, fill it with costly 
machinery, assemble an army of skilled operatives, lay in 
a big supply of raw materials. With the best of luck 
months will elapse from the beginning of your investment 
in the things that go to make a given pair of shoes until you 
get the money for them. An investment of a billion dollars 
or so is necessary to get John Smith from his shop on lower 
Broadway to his home ten miles north. Hardly any except 
the most rudimentary goods can be produced nowadays 
without an immense investment, and the amount of capital 
required to carry on a given line of production tends to 
increase. : 

Where will it come from? How much of it comes from 
the United States will depend pretty largely on how much 
we save. 


National Issues 


We. Daniel Webster’s admiring ‘contemporaries 
catalogued his qualifications for the presidency they 
put at the top of the list the fact that he was not a Mason. 
Tn those sapient days a large and theoretically intelligent 
portion of the electorate regarded the Masonic order with 
much the same sort of vague horror and revulsion which, 
for example, the term “‘ Wall Street’ now inspires. One of 


the burning issues of the day was supposed to be whether - 


this glorious Republic should discourage Freemasonry. 

Of course we laugh at that now; but we should not 
laugh too loud. As an issue it was at least reducible to pre- 
cise and intelligible terms. Anybody could tell what it 
meant. If you asked concerning a candidate, “Ts he a 
Mason?” you could get a definite answer. If youask: “Is 
he in favor of Americanism?” “Is he in favor of prepared- 
ness?” “Is heahyphenate?” explicit answers are out of the 
question, because the words contain no precise meanings. 


Americanism 


E SHOULD not be surprised that citizens of one 

nation fail to understand the people of another 
nation, speaking a different tongue, when we see how 
many Americans whose grandfathers were citizens of this 
country completely fail to understand the United States. 
They may have lived in it most of their lives, traveled 
across it and up and down it; yet certain concrete proofs 
that it isn’t England or France or Germany or Italy sur- 
prise and pain them. They interpret them as meaning that 
it is trying to be England or France or Germany and failing 
in the attempt. 

The United States is officially neutral as to the European 
war and will go very far to avoid any war, not because itis 
more devoted to profits than any other nation nor be- 
cause it lacks spirit or sinews of genuine patriotism, but 
simply because it has some intelligence. For two years 
the chief object before the United States, no doubt in- 
volving the highest service it could render mankind, was to 
take the advantage of its position by just staying sane. 
Americans who do not understand that do not under- 
stand their country. 


The Up Slide 


| Dee sae ohs has an income tax that slides in both direc- 
tions. In case of need the rates slide up. When pres- 
sure upon the exchequer is less extreme they slide down. 
But one may predict very confidently that our income tax 
as now constructed will slide in one direction only— 
upward. After only three years the rates are virtually 
doubled by the new revenue bill, rising to twelve per cent 
on the biggest incomes. No modern exchequer was ever 
harder pressed than that of England is now, and the tax 
rate on the biggest incomes is twenty-five per cent. Prob- 
ably that is close to the practical limit. Consequently our 
more opulent citizens may flatter themselves that they 
have only one more lap to go, and the sooner they go it the 
sooner their distressful uncertainties will be over. 

A few people—some three hundred and fifty thousand— 
pay all the income tax; anda small proportion of them pay 
the larger part: of it. Only twenty-five hundred of them— 
judging by returns for the second year— possessing incomes 
upward of a hundred thousand a year—contribute a very 
substantial proportion of the total receipts. As no govern- 
ment which rests on popular suffrage cares how unpopular 
it may be with a few people, this plutocratie minority may 
as well get its mind adjusted to the up slide. 

We already have in fact an income tax that is pretty 
fully developed as to the attic. All it needs is some lower 
stories. 
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does the snake settlement work for the New 

York Zoo, feeling the need of a modicum of 
publicity for his repository for reptiles, sends word to the 
local newspapers that Empedocles, the largest and most 
languorous anaconda in captivity, has awakened from a 
ten-months nap, inquired casually if the boys are out of the 
trenches yet, and engaged himself in the interesting gus- 
tatory adventure of swallowing a goat, or a camel, or a polar 
bear, or whatever titbit of similar nature is handy and 
appeals to Bill as the most efficacious medium for the 
appearance in print which he craves. 

Whereupon, reporters are dispatched in great numbers 
to the Zoo, and the event is given its full meed of graphic 
narrative, including an instructive description of the 
appearance, habits and native habitat of anacondas, which 
are specifically stated to be snakes, in order that the 
New Yorkers may not be misled into thinking, as they 
naturally would if their attention was not called to the 
matter, that the anaconda referred to is a copper stock; 
inasmuch as the animal Zoo of New York is almost ex- 
clusively patronized by the lower classes, while the upper 
classes not only supply, but are inmates of, their own Zoo, 
as any roof-garden, restaurant with dancing, cabaret or 
thé dansant will show. 

Trusting you will pardon this slight digression from 
zoology to sociology, I repeat: When Empedocles deter- 
mines to appease his appetite by swallowing a goat, or 
dik-dik, or something, the occasion is of sufficient moment 
to elicit extended comment in the metropolitan press, and 
the processes of ingurgitation are extensively described and 
held to be another evidence that Nature is perfectly won- 
derful, when New Yorkers come to think about it, which 
they rarely do except when Bill Snyder gets busy and 
bathes the elephant, or manicures a lion, or varnishes the 
hippopotamus, or uses the vacuum cleaner on the drome- 
dary, or demonstrates that great truth in some other first- 
page manner. 


Wye RY now and then Brother Bill Snyder, who 


In the Golden Glory of the Superbious Sun 


OW much more, let us ask, how very much more 

worthy of comment is the seductive struggle of the 
two great political parties in an endeavor to englut one and 
the same Bull Moose at one and the same time, and for 
identical reasons!- And yet this alluring attempt, which 
has been in progress for some weeks now, and was in con- 
templation for many months before actually engaged 
upon, has received only casual, not to say casuistical, dis- 
cussion from those of whom we are both fain and prone 
to deem there are no peers as discussers, to lapse, for the 
nonce, into the diction of 
the prize deemers of the 
period—that is to say, 
the editors of the great 
organs of Republican and 
Democratic opinion. 

Is it—rhetorical 
pause—then—rhetorical 
pause—as the President, 
in his well-known lucid 
manner, would pro- 
nounce the query—a 
matter of so little mo- 
ment in the great tide of 
events that is sweeping 
us irresistibly and inevi- 
tably on to November 
seventh, coming, when 
the Democrats must ac- 
count for their steward- 
ship, and the Republicans 
must discount the same 
if they want to get back 
on the pay roll—is it of 
such trifling importance 
that the veil of obscu- 
rity—using now an in- 
genious combination of 
the Northern argot of 
Senator Lewis, of IIli- 
nois, and the Southern 
patois of Senator Shep- 
pard, of Texas—the veil 
of obscurity shall be 
drawn over this tremen- 
dous tussle of Titanic 
transmogrifiers, this gi- 
ganticgrappleof Gargan- 
tuan graspers to absorb, 
assimilate, engross, 
imbibe and inherit the 
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remaining and glorious, though mistaken, assets of a party 
that—Ollie James now speaking—embarked on a militant 
deed of high emprise, their lances gleaming in the golden 
glory of the superbious sun, which, though it came to a 
defeat, yet won its glistering guerdon for having admirably 
adventured when vacillating vassals remained hugging 
their hereditary hearths? 

Is it? Dashed if I know. But let us, returning to the 
ananthous motif, set forth the story of what has been 
going on and will be going on until election—to wit, the 
ardent endeavors to entice the bulk of the Progressives 
within the pleading confines of each old party, and the most 
remarkable exhibition of both progressivism and purity of 
method that has been spread as the lure. Inasmuch as the 
Progressives both announced and claimed they were in 
party possession of all the political purity there was at the 
time of their beginning, as well as sole custodians of the 
national conscience, and got away with it to the extent 
of some four million and odd votes—not that most of the 
votes were not odd, but let that pass—four million and 
odd votes cast crusadingly by citizens who declared in on 
the program for purposes of protest and such personal 
appraisement of themselves as set them down—to them- 
selves—as conscience custodians, it was obvious even to 
the indurated gentlemen of the old parties who remained 
set that to get these four millions back into the Republican 
Party, or to shift them to the Democratic Party, would 
require the placing in the show window of a large and spot- 
less line of reform and purity-of-intention goods. Hence 
we have observed, and hence we shall observe, many 
interesting developments. 

The results of the 1912 election had given almost every- 
body pause—except the Southern Democrats. 

Mr. Wilson had but forty-two per cent of the vote, and 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft split the rest, which totaled 
a million and three hundred thousand more than Mr. 
Wilson received. 

Thus, figuring the three million and odd who voted for 
Mr. Taft as fundamental and irremovable Republicans, 
the problem facing the Republican managers and the 
Democratic managers is to secure enough of the four mil- 
lion crusaders to give a majority. The Democrats need a 
couple of million of them, and the Republicans need about 
all of them 

Wherefore, for four years the two old parties have had 
nets, traps, birdlime, snares and sticky flypaper out in all 
directions, hoping to capture the Progressives. Now after 
the 1914 elections, and still more after the primary elections 
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this spring, it seemed that the Progressives had 
seeped, to a considerable extent, back into the 
fountain of their original being, the Republican 
Party. That is, the Progressives, as such, sort of ceased to 
be as such and, it seemed, were largely disintegrated. 

This led to a certain cockiness of attitude on the part of 
the Republicans, and a certain despair on the part of the 
Democrats; and it did not suit the purposes at all of cer- 
tain of the Progressives, for it was plain to be seen that if 
the Progressives had gone back to the Republicans no 
inducements or increment could be secured by the Pro- 
gressive leaders for getting them back. There were some 
eminent Progressives who had large Progressive holdings, 
and the market for them was knocked flat if this situation 
was allowed to continue. 


A Second Edition of Armageddon 


OP eee it was essential to keep the Progressive 
home fires burning, and there were two reasons for this. 
The first was the heroic requirements of Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt, who needed the Progressive menace behind him 
to secure the personally favorable Republican attention 
he desired; and the second was the extreme necessity for 
finding a place to alight that the Progressive managers, or 
certain of them, held to be theirs. A demonstration that 
there was actually something to be acquired by the old 
parties was imperative, and the remnants of the Progressives 
were conjured and cajoled into a convention at Chicago at 
the same time the Republicans were in convention there, 
on the theory, no doubt, that it was thus much easier to 
show goods to prospective customers. The crusaders came 
in satisfactory numbers. They thought there was to be a 
second edition of Armageddon. 

This created the requisite situation. It impressed the 
Republicans who were conferring in the same city, and it 
impressed the Democrats who were to confer at St. Louis 
a week later. It was behind The Colonel, although, as it 
happened, The Colonel was not in front of it. The result 
is painful history. The Progressive convention didn’t boot 
The Colonel anything, and the Republican convention 
booted him good. Everybody in the universe, including 
the Progressive leaders at Chicago and elsewhere, knew 
that what happened to The Colonel would happen— 
everybody except The Colonel. He wouldn’t believe it. 
Indeed, it is reported he scarcely believes it yet, but he 
may in time. 

The Colonel, you see, had no other candidate for the 
Republican nomination besides himself. He was prepared 
to give up his option on Armageddon, and did so, but 
when it was all over there wasn’t much left for him to do 
but get under the tent 
with Hughes, and that 
wasn’t exactly exciting, 
so he got under and de- 
cided to become a Major 
General of Mexican vol- 
unteers. These, it would 
seem, are not especially 
propitious days for The 
Colonel, for his enter- 
prise of becoming a Ma- 
jor General of Mexican 
volunteers is more or less 
crimped by the fact that 
there are no Mexican 
volunteers, and there will 
be none if W. Wilson has 
his say, which it is highly 
probable he will have. 

However, no matter 
what happened to The 
Colonel, the Progressives 
became persons of ex- 
treme importance, and 
the proceedings looking 
toward their nursing, 
flattering, capturing and 
inclusion were immedi- 
ately begun by both old 
parties, and continue 
until this day. The Re- 
publicans and the Dem- 
ocrats are in full ery after 
the Progressives. They 
offer asylum to each and 
every loyal, or disloyal, 
Moose, and the Progres- 
sives must be all puffed 
up about it. 

To be sure, John 
Parker, of Louisiana, 
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who trustingly accepted second place on 
the ticket with The Colonel, and was left 
dangling out on a limb like a wisp of Span- 
ish moss on one of his own beloved live 
oaks after The Colonel joined out with 
Mr. Hughes, is full of fight and, as I 
write, is rampaging up and down through 
Progressive territory seeking to find some- 
body willing to be the head for the ticket 
for which he is the disconnected tail, and 
no wonder. What more pitiful political 
fate is there than to be nominated for vice 
president by a minority party, even when 
somebody is nominated for president on 
the same ticket. Think, then, of the utter 
desolation of being such a candidate for 
vice president accompanied by .no candi- 
date for president. A few others are thus 
protesting. 

But do we hear any protests from George 
W. Perkins, or the Honorable Bill Flinn, 
or any others of those eminent crusaders 
of four years ago who remained practical 
through it all, and maintained eyes un- 
dimmed to the main chance? We do not. 
They have transferred all the rights, appur- 
tenances and privileges to Armageddon 
and Onward, Christian Soldiers to Parker 
and his friends, and are now quite com- 
fortably under the main tent. And so with 
others who will be observed to be parts of 
the Democratic show. They are still Pro- 
gressive, but they are prudently so, and 
underauspices that havea chance to do more 
than crusade—win an election, for example. 

Speaking gainfully, if one may speak 
thus in relation to a reform propaganda and 
its results, the Republicans seem, thus far, 
to have acquired most of the Progressive 
loot. It may turn out that the acquisition 
of the general does not mean the acquisi- 
tion of the rank and file, but that will not 
develop until November. The fact of it is 
that the Democrats suffered two sad dis- 
appointments. They hoped the Republi- 
cans would nominate Colonel Roosevelt, 
but nobody on the other side, save The Colo- 
nel, echoed that hope. Not securing that 
advantage, the Democrats sincerely trusted 
that The Colonel would run on a third 
ticket. That didn’t come off either. The 
Colonel, when it comes to practicality, is 
fully as practical as G. W. Perkins or Bill 
Flinn, and, as the saying is, that is some 
practical. He saw no nourishment in such 
an adventure. 

All this developed the situation which, 
if one were making a movie of it, would be 
called ‘“‘The Lure of the Progressives; or, 
Come Back Home and All Will be For- 
given,” if set forth with a Republican plot, 
or “Trust Them Not—They Betrayed 
You Once and They Will Do it Again,” if 
presented from a Democratic angle. 


The Party of Justice and Progress 


The obvious features were the intense 
desires and the sedulous attempts by each 
old party to get into their platforms, and 
into their speeches, and into their prop- 
aganda, and into their promises, all such 
political bait as it was thought the home- 
less and orphaned Progressives would bite 
at. Each party became, as announced by 
its spokesmen, the only real Progressive 
Party there is, and it was pointed out by 
the Republicans that no_ self-respecting 
Progressive, who retained faith in the 
principles for which the battle was fought 
in 1912, could find a political resting place 
save within that Grand Old Party, which, 
whatever its mistakes in the.past, is now 
reformed, reincarnated and repentant, and 
never intends to be naughty any more. 

The Democratic spokesmen hooted at 
this, saying that this eleventh-hour repent- 
ance is not genuine; that the Republicans 
merely desire to acquire the Progressives 
for voting purposes; that, once returned 
to power, that party will renew its evil 
courses, and that the Democracy affords 
the only safe and sanctified haven for those 
who hope for progress and purity in govern- 
mental affairs. 

There was, for potent example, that let- 
ter President Wilson wrote to an inquiring 
Philadelphian who wanted the President to 
accept the leadership of all the Progressives, 
although it had not hitherto been known 
that any Philadelphia—or other—editor 
had them corralled anywhere for delivery. 
The President laid all his cards down on 
the table and said: ‘‘I believe, and I think 
recent experience has confirmed the belief, 
that the Democratic party represents a 
larger part of the Progressive power and 
thought of the country than any other 
party, and can be made the instrument 
and is being made the instrument of 
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leadership in the direction which all men 
who love justice and progress must wish to 
take.” Could anything be more alluring 
than that? = 

This was the mere outward and visible 
enticement—the decoy. The real fine work 
was done inside, but the results are now 
apparent, to a certain degree. Each old 
party has had a spasm of virtue that looks 
millennial. Their motives and theirmethods 
are so absolutely pure, that the wicked will 
have to form their own third party if they 
want to get a chance to have congenial 
political company. Gee, but they are high- 
minded and pure of heart! Or, as Mr. 
Hughes expressed it in his telegram to Gov- 
ernor Johnson, of California: ‘We are not 
divided in our ideals; let us work together 
to attain them.” 

That is an admirable sentiment, and 
quite true. The Republicans and the Pro- 
gressives are not divided in their ideals, and 
will not be until November, either, if Mr. 
Hughes and his managers can find a way 
to prevent such separation. And, on the 
Democratic other hand, the Democrats and 
the Progressives are not divided in their 
ideals. Mr. Wilson has joined his large 
stock of ideals and those of the Progressives 
with such a nicety of diction that the point 
of amalgamation cannot be discovered with- 
out the aid of a powerful glass. 

Neither side and the Progressives is 
divided in ideals—divided in deals, per- 
haps, but in ideals never. The ideals of the 
Democrats and the ideals of the Republi- 
cans, so far as these parties are concerned, 
are identical with the ideals of the Progres- 
sives, and will so continue until the votes 
are counted. There will be ideals all over 
the place between now and November. 


The Agony of Strong Men 


It was approximately high noon, on June 
tenth, when the Republicans nominated 
Mr. Hughes and announced they would 
begin an active campaign immediately. 
The Republican idea of an active campaign, 
for the space of thirty days, so far as could 
be discerned, consisted in the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Willcox, as chairman, and 
the entertainment of Colonel Roosevelt 
at luncheon by Mr. Hughes, the one func- 
tion being about as exciting as the other, 
but both well calculated to have their 
effect on the needed Progressives; for Mr. 
Willcox is a nice, amiable, subdued per- 
son, who had no part in the foul crime of 
preventing the nomination of Mr. Roose- 
velt by the Republicans in 1912; and it 
was plainly apparent that Mr. Hughes did 
not have poison put in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
soup. The Colonel came away in his usual 
buoyant health, which showed that these 
two strong men stood again shoulder to 
shoulder in the great work of keeping their 
ideals herded in one place. 

This was what we learned for thirty 
days, this and the important facts that 
Mr. Hughes allowed two men to sit in his 
drawing-room on a train and smoke; that he 
likes apple pie; and that the Democratic 
story that he trims his own beard is a canard. 
But it was not what we might have learned 
had there been full access to the interior pro- 
ceedings. Oh, it is a sad, sad story, mates, 
the tearful tale of the agony of strong men, 
the slaughter of ambitions, the sobs of Boies 
Penrose—could anything be sadder than 
the sobs of Boies Penrose? The answer is 
“Nothing could be.’’ 

Picture to yourselves, if you care to, that 
eager and enthusiastic little company of 
Old Guardsters hurrying from Chicago to 
congratulate the candidate, confer with 
him, and do a modicum of innocent con- 
niving on the side. They were in high and 
happy spirits, a merry little party, consist- 
ing of Murray Crane, who softly hummed 
to himself those immortal lines about the 
fierce ingratitude of forgetting auld ac- 
quaintance; Boies Penrose, who joined 
his deep and resonant bass with the mur- 
muring tenor of Mr. Crane; Reed Smoot, 
who as befits his apostolic position smiled 
sedately; James Hemenway, all aglow with 
enthusiasm; Bill Barnes, blissfully letting 
bygones be bygones; and others all lit 
up with the extreme pleasure of the glad 
occasion. 

Merrily they rolled along, rolled along, 
rolled along, and all was halcyon. 

“You see,’”’ said Boies Penrose, “we'll 
get there first, and now that we have nom- 
inated him we'll just take hold of things 
and run the campaign in the good old way.” 

“‘Hear! Hear!’ shouted Bill Barnes. 
“We'll run the campaign in the good old 
way.” 
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And so it went, the light-hearted com- 
mitteemen joking and jesting one with 
another, and recounting the bountiful olden 
times when they put it over so expertly. 

At last their journey came to an end, 
and entering the room where their candi- 
date stood waiting to receive them they 
joyously overwhelmed him with congratu- 
lations, which he, discarding for the nonce— 
that’s two nonces for this article—his cold 
and reserved and dignified judicial manner, 
received as joyously, and a pleasant time 
was had by all. . 

“Now, then, Mr. Hughes,” said Bill 
Barnes, clapping the candidate heartily on 
the back, “‘let’s get down to business.”’ 

“Business?” asked the candidate in a 
rather distant manner. ‘“‘ What business?”’ 

Somewhat taken aback by the tone in 
which the candidate made this inquiry, Mr. 
Barnes endeavored to appear at ease, none 
the less, and said familiarly: “‘Why, the 
business of running the campaign, old top. 
You understand what I mean, of course?” 

Whereat Uncle Murray Crane and Boies 
Penrose winked in unison, a very difficult 
feat, for Mr. Penrose is six feet three and 
Mr. Crane three feet six, or some such 
stature, and it is almost impossible to wink 
in unison when there is such disparity of 
visional range. 

Straightening himself to his full height, 
and stroking his carefully combed whiskers, 
the candidate replied: ‘I trust I may be 
believed, gentlemen, when I say to you that 
I positively do not understand.” 

There was a chill, almost a finality, in 
these words that sent a shudder through the 
assembled committeemen. 

“Don’t understand?” repeated Reed 
Smoot in his most unctuous manner. 
“Why, Mr. President-to-be, it is very sim- 
ple and regular, quite regular. We are 
here prepared to take the burdens of the 
campaign from your shoulders—conduct it 
for you, you know—and all at your most 
loyal service.” 

“Exactly so,” whispered Murray Crane. 

The candidate looked slowly round. The 
temperature of the room fell rapidly. 

“But, gentlemen,” he said, “there are 
the Progressives to consider.” 

“The Progressives !’’ shouted Bill Barnes. 
“Great heavens, you are Progressive enough 
to suit them, I dare say.” 

“Tt may be so, gentlemen; it may be so. 
But I fear that you are not.” 

It was as if two tons of ice had been un- 
loaded in the room. 

““We—are—not?”’ gasped Boies Penrose. 
“Why, Mr. Hughes, what do you mean?” 

“T regret that my words have been sus- 
ceptible to misinterpretation. It means 
that you are not Progressive enough to run 
my campaign. It is our duty to preserve 
our ideals and conserve the ideals of the 
others. I trust I make myself clear? We 
must have Progressives on our committee, 
and men not hitherto identified with the 
practices that, I regret to say, have brought 
our Grand Old Idealistic Party somewhat 
into disrepute.” 

“But we nominated you,” wailed Bill 
Barnes. 

“T didn’t ask you to,’ responded Mr. 
Hughes in his calmest and most judicial 
manner. 

"Twas even so, and ’twas even so much 
more so than Mr. Hughes surmised, that 
the Old Guard were aghast. All merriment 
had left their hearts. Here, apparently, 
was a person who had the Progressive vote 
in mind. 


Words Hung With Icicles 


“Tt must be apparent to you,” said the 
candidate, each word having an icicle on 
it, ‘‘that unless we secure the return of the 
Progressives to the Republican Party we 
cannot hope to win. It has appealed to me, 
in my consideration of this matter, that 
victory is the object for which we shall 
laudably strive. For whatever you gentle- 
men have done for me I am duly grateful, 
but I must ask you to divorce yourselves 
from the open conduct of my campaign, 
inasmuch as there would certainly be Pro- 
gressive protest against you.” 

Well, speaking in broad and general 
terms, that is about the way it happened— 
not precisely, of course, but with enough 
of the high lights shown to make the pic- 
ture. 

Cast an eye over that executive commit- 
tee, appointed at the end of the thirtieth 
day. The name of W. Murray Crane is 
not there, nor that of Boies Penrose, nor 
that of Reed Smoot, nor that of Bill Barnes. 
To be sure, the names of a few of the former 
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satellites of these are there, and James 
Hemenway, the best politician of the lot of 
them, survived the. smash, which proves 
that even in preserving ideals Mr. Charles 
Evans Hughes has good, workmanlike ideas 
as to handy preservers, for the first thing; 
and, second, that W. Murray Crane wasn’t 
so far in the bad books as might have been 


imagined. 
Moreover, there you will discover the 
name of George W. Perkins, who ran 


and financed the Roosevelt campaign four 
years ago, who was so active at Chicago. 
Likewise the name of Oscar Straus, who ran 
for governor of New York when Mr. Roose- 
velt was running for President, and various 
and sundry other names calculated to in- 
spire confidence in the bosoms of the Pro- 
gressive brethren. It will be a stern and 
very set Progressive who cannot find excuse 
for following this skillfully selected bunch 
of Progressives back to the old allegiance. 

And it was during the course of the 
assault on the candidate for recognition 
that Boies Penrose sobbed. It was a sad 
sight, a sad, sad sight. 

“Murray,” he said to Mr. Crane— 
“Murray, can’t I go on that committee?” 

“No, Boies, I am afraid not.” 

“Well, will you fix it so I can be ap- 
pointed and decline? It breaks my heart 
to be thus unrecognized, and it may break 
my organization.”” Uncle Murray, being 
a sympathetic man, made another try. It 
was useless, and then those gigantic shoul- 
ders shook and that broad bosom heaved. 
It’s a cinch that it is a sad sight to see a 
strong man sob. Bill Barnes didn’t sob. 
He cussed. And even if they are now on the 
committee, those Progressives, headed by 
George W. Perkins and suggested by The 
Colonel, didn’t have such an easy time as 
their Chicago maneuvers contemplated. 


Both Using the Same Bait 


Always it is discovered that when the Old 
Guard is down and out it has preserved 
some little knickknack for itself. There is 
Hemenway, for example, and Jimmie Rey- 
nolds, the secretary, and most important, 
there are the treasurer and the assistant 
treasurer. They save those out of the 
wreck, so all is not lost, even if it was neces- 
sary to spread the lure for the Progressives 
by decapitating some of the bravest mem- 
bers of the Guard. Indeed, while it is essen- 
tial to get the Progressives, it also is essential 
to hold the Republicans, which is politics, 
even if he was secluded for six years on the 
bench, that remained with Mr. Hughes from 
his old days before he sat on the woolsack. 

Ardent as the Republican chase for the 
Progressives is, and will be, it will be 
equaled in vigor and eagerness by the at- 
tempt of the Democrats to get as many 
of them as possible. It has always been 
claimed by the Democrats that Mr. Wilson 
is a true Progressive, and his speeches veer 
in that direction, as he views that direction 
to be. The Democratic platform was espe- 
cially contrived to attract and retain Pro- 
gressives, and the birdlime is out in all 
directions for them, even to intimations 
that the heroic Colonel is a quitter, and 
that he should not be followed to Hughes, 
but that all real, honest-to-ideals Progres- 
sives should not only rebuke The Colonel, 
but should go out on a big, wide-open, 
rebuking expedition and rebuke them all— 
Perkins, Straus, Rowell and the whole lot, 
by voting for Wilson. 

It may have been observed that the 
chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee is not an Old Guardster—the Demo- 
cratic organization has its Old Guard, too, 
as old and as guarded and as guardful as 
that of the Republicans. The Democratic 
national chairman is not Norman Mack, 
nor Thomas Taggart, nor Roger Sullivan, 
nor any other of the old and powerful boys. 
The Democratic national chairman is Vance 
McCormick, a Progressive Democrat from 
Pennsylvania, and a real Progressive at 
that, full of uplift and ideals and things, and 
well calculated to appeal to the former Bull 
Moose. : 

Furthermore, although the Democratic 
executive committee is not appointed as 
I write, I am willing to take the chance of 
predicting that not many of the Democratic 
Old Guard—I mean the real governing Old 
Guard—will be on that committee, except 
possibly Fred Lynch, and Lynch isn’t re- 
actionary enough to hurt. 

Trolling for Progressives is a sport at 
which both parties can play, and are play- 
ing, and they are each using the same sort 
of bait. The result of the election depends 
on which set of trollers catches the most fish. 
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“L owe my dazzling speed to Campbell’s Soups, indeed. 
Our regular training on food so sustaining 
Is why we are gaining the lead.” 















Every dinner table is a “training” table 


Every meal you eat has its effect on your work and your success. 
Good food, of course, wont give a man brains. But it develops 
the brains he has; gives them force and keenness; helps him to run 
“true to form.” 
No matter whether you are after a batting average or a big contract 
or a fatter pay-envelope, you can’t afford to overlook 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It is a food that has a direct influence on your daily working capacity. 

It is both an appetizer and a nourisher—a natural invigorant, and 
distinctly an aid to digestion. 

In itself it furnishes sustaining nutriment. Eaten as a dinner-course 
it gives added zest to the entire meal, and increases the body-building 
effect of all you eat. 

This favorite soup is as tempting as it is wholesome. 
It has a spicy and satisfying richness peculiar to itself. 
It is so easy to prepare that you can enjoy it whenever 
you like at three minutes’ notice with no inconvenience 
to any one. And the oftener you eat it the better for 
= your health and condition. 


21 kinds 
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1917—Seven-Passenget Chalmers, $1280 Detroit 








A New 3400 ©. p. m. Chalmers—Service Record 99.21 Percent Perfect 


Last November we introduced the 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers. 

Seven months later sales had increased 792 percent and 631 new Chal- 
mers dealers had been appointed. 

Why this phenomenal sales increase? For weeks we sought the answer. 
Was it due to improved selling methods, advertising, exceptional value in our 
product, or what? 

We knew full well the dollar-value of the Chalmers as compared with 
cars of other make. But even this could not account for such a gain in sales. 

At last the little secret was revealed. It happened thus: Things began 
to grow dull in our Service Department. First we noted a falling off in 
volume of correspondence. 

Then a certain kind of letters from owners crept into the daily mail. 
There were more and more of them. Every day they increased in number— 
letters which read somewhat as follows: ; 

ce . . . . 

I have driven my 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers 7,500 miles in six months 
without touching the motor or lifting the bonnet, except to put in oil.”’ 

Finally statistics were compiled and then the startling fact was disclosed: 
After seven months, in the hands of 18,000 owners who had driven 1,000 to 
15,000 miles, the car had a service record of 99.21 percent perfect. 

Here, briefly, is the record of the 3400 r. p. m. 


Sales increase, first seven months, 792 percent. Service percentage, 


first seven months, 99.21 perfect. Increase in Chalmers dealers, first seven 
months, 631. 


Now a few words about the 1917 Chalmers. It is, to begin with, a 3400 
r. p. m. car. That is the all-important fact. 


We have built the car in two sizes—the “*e-15,” a five-passenger car with 
1 15-inch wheelbase, and the ‘*7-22,”’ a seven-passenger Car with 122-inch wheel- 
base. 


Although we have not touched the motor, new developments are many. 
The changes are for the most part changes in the external things—improve- 
ments which the eye takes in at a glance. 


Note the double cowl, the new bonnet lines, the smart tilt of the wind- 
shield. Then note buttonless upholstery with no place for dirt to gather. And 
note two dozen or more other features which contribute a new charm—features 
which any one of 1499 Chalmers dealers will show you with no little display 
of pride. 


And the service record back of the 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers, please remem- 
ber, is 99.21 percent perfect. 


Seven-Passenger ‘‘7-22’” Touring Car $1280 Detroit; 
Five-Passenger ‘‘5-15’” Touring Car $1090 Detroit; 


$1775 in Canada 
$1475 in Canada 


Chalmers Motor Com pany s = - = Detroit 
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Too Small a Target 


YOUTH reared in the backwoods of 
Alabama had an ambition to be some- 
thing more than a farmer on a barren 
mountain, so he worked his way through 
college, coming out as a civil engineer. His 
first job, after his graduation, was for a 
railroad building a branch line through the 
hills not far from the parental homestead. 
When the contract was completed and the 
line had been opened for travel, he brought 
his aged father down out of the ridges to 
see what had been done. The old man had 
seen a train once or twice in his life, but he 
had never seen a tunnel. He couldn’t be- 
lieve that it was possible for men to bore 
through the base of a mountain from side 
toside. Sothe youth took him to the mouth 
of a tunnel. For a long time the old man 
contemplated the marvel. | 
“Well, boy, you did do it, fur a fact,” 
said the old fellow; “but I’ll bet you a 
purty there ain’t no train of steam-cyars 
kin git through that there little hole.” 

“Wait and see,’’ said the youth. ‘‘There 
ought to be a train along pretty soon now.”’ 

They waited. Presently with a roar a 
train whizzed by and, without abating its 
speed, disappeared in the tunnel. 

“What do you think about it now, Dad?” 
asked the son. 

“Well, they done it that time,’ admitted 
the father, ““but some of these days that 
He steam-ingine is goin’ to miss that 

ole.”’ 


Via England 


N INDIFFERENTLY dressed person 
dropped into a small saloon in one of 
the New England towns where munitions 
are just now being turned out in large quan- 
tities for the Allies, and told the proprietor, 
a German, that he would like to open an 
account for liquid refreshment, the same to 
be discharged on Saturday night after he 
had been paid off. 

The owner shook his head in dissent. 

“T’m sorry,”’ said the stranger. ‘‘There 
wouldn’t be any trouble about you getting 
your money. I’m getting good wages over 
where I work. We’re turning out shells for 
the Germans.” 

The saloon man’s manner became in- 
stantly genial. He not only consented to 
giving the other credit, but insisted upon 
his taking a couple of beers on the house, 
then and there. 

“Tell me,” he asked in a confidential 
tone, after the second round had been 
served, “how you get them shells over to 
the Chermans, eh?”’ 

The other man put his emptied schooner 
upon the bar and edged toward the door. 

“Oh, it ain’t no secret,” he said; ‘‘we 
just ship ’em across to the English and they 
shoot ’ein over.” 


The First Step 


D BOWES, the theatrical manager, 

used to live in San Francisco, and out 
there he knew a certain contractor who did 
a good deal of work for the city. 

One morning—so Bowes says—a stranger 
who professed to understand street repair- 
ing in all its branches applied to the con- 
tractor for a job as foreman. The boss 
undertook to test the applicant. 

“Well, now,” he said, “‘supposin’ you 
was called upon to clean out a sewer down 
in Chinatown that was clogged at both 
ends. What would you do first?” 

The new man thought a moment. 
“‘T’'d bless meself,’’ he said simply. 


Sentiment 


WHITE lady was passing a small cabin 

in a Tennessee town when a black 

woman came to the door and hailed a picka- 
ninny playing in the yard. 

“You, Fertilizer!’ called out the mother. 
“Come yere and git yore face washed.” 

The passer-by stopped. 

“Excuse my curiosity, please,”’ she said; 
“but what did I hear you call that child?” 

“T called her by her regular name,”’ said 
the colored woman. ‘‘I called her Fertilizer.’’ 

“Tsn’t that rather a peculiar name for a 
child?” asked the lady. 

“Not ef you knows how dat chile come 
to git it,” stated the parent. ‘“‘You see, 
Missis, dat chile is named partly fur her 
paw and partly fur me. Her paw’s name is 
Fertinand and my name’s Eliza.” 


Seeing’s Believing 


OWN in Kentucky is a self-made man 

who has acquired a considerable fortune 
in the building and renting of small cottages. 
Most of his building operations are person- 
ally superintended by the owner. 

One day not so very long ago he was 
watching a gang of workmen as they put 
the finishing touches upon a couple of dwell- 
ings, when a citizen happened along and 
halted to view the progress of the work. 

“Uncle Mike,” he inquired of the capital- 
ist, “how do you aim to finish up the walls 
inside?”’ 

“Same as I always do,” stated the pro- 
prietor. “I leave ’em like they are now till 
the plasterin’ gits dirty, and then paper’em.” 

“T should think you would paint the 
walls at the beginning,” said the other man. 
“You know they say germs breed behind 
wall paper.” 

“‘T don’t take no stock in those lies,” said 
Uncle Mike. ‘I’m seventy-five year old 
and I been puttin’ up and tearin’ down 
houses all my life, and I ain’t never seen one 
of them germs yit.”’ 


The Black Man’s Burden 


ips late Booker T. Washington used to 
tell this story: He said in one of the 
black counties of Southern Mississippi a 
meeting was held in the city hall at the 
county seat for the purpose of organizing a 
movement to encourage the emigration from 
the North of desirable skilled labor. As one 
of the promoters of the plan was leaving 
the building after the gathering had ad- 
journed, he was halted by an aged darky of 
his acquaintance. 

“Kunnel,” inquired the old man, “ whut 
you-all been doin’ in thar to-night?” 

“We're trying to work up a scheme to 
bring more white people down here,” ex- 
plained the gentleman. ‘‘What do you 
think of the idea, Uncle Zach?”’ 

“W’y, boss,” said Zach, “‘dey’s already 
mo’ white folks in dis county now dan us 
niggers kin suppo’t.”’ 


The Unpardonable Slip 


T THIS year’s reunion of the United 
Confederate Veterans, in Birmingham, 
someone told this tale with marked success: 
The narrator said that several years ago the 
late Booker T. Washington made an address 
in a small town in Georgia on the duty of 
the white man to the black and of the black 
man to the white. Washington, always an 
effective speaker, was at his best that night. 
At the conclusion of the speech, an elderly 
gentleman with white hair and in the dress 
of a well-to-do planter came to the platform. 
“Washington,” he said, ‘I want to do 
what I never thought I’d do in my life— 
I want to clasp your hand. And, further- 
more, I want to tell you that, regardless of 
color, you are the smartest man I ever 
heard talk.” ; 

“T thank you for the compliment, but 
you do me too much honor,” said Washing- 
ton. “How about Colonel Roosevelt?” 

“Oh, him!” snorted the Georgian. ‘I 
ain’t had no use for him since he invited 
you to dinner.” 


N THE big Preparedness Parade which 

took place in New York in May, and 
which set the example for other Prepared- 
ness Parades all over the country, Digby 
Bell, the comedian, led a company made up 
largely of actors, theatrical managers and 
playwrights from the Lambs and the Play- 
ers Clubs. 

The marchers moved in wide lines twenty 
abreast, extending from curb to curb of 
Fifth Avenue. All went well with Captain 
Digby Bell’ssquad until they reached Forty- 
second Street, where an isle of safety for 
pedestrians stands in the middle of the 
asphalt roadway. 

He knew there must be a military com- 
mand for dividing a column so as to pass 
about a fixed obstacle, but he didn’t know 
what it was. For just a moment confusion 
threatened his group. Then in this emer- 
gency an inspiration came to the leader. 

He swung about and faced the oncoming 
formation. ‘‘Fifty-fifty!’’ he blared at the 
top of his voice. And, splitting in the 
center, the line flanked the safety isle 
without _missing astep. 
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When Fitness Counts 


Here’s one of Uncle Sam’s regulars in Mexico getting his full 
marching pack ready. The can of Dr. Lyon’s in the center is a vital 
part of the equipment of men who must be in the pink of condition. 


There's a lifetime of good teeth for you, if you visit your dentist 
twice a year and three times a day use 


Ir Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


To oth Pc woer 
Jental Cream 


Send 2c stamp today fora generous trial package of either 
Dr. Lyon's Perfect Tooth Powder or Dental Cream. 


I. W. LYON & SONS, Inc. 


522 West 27th Street New York City 
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In Your Lunch Box at the 


have one of these ‘ ‘mouth-watering’ luncheon combinations—which are 
* Cc) - : 
made so mouth-watering bythe — big taste’’ of Underwood Deviled Ham. 


LUNCH BOX No. 1 
Eggs stuffed with Deviled Ham 


LUNCH BOX No. 2 
Deviled-Ham-and-Turkey Sandwiches 
Snappy Cheese Olives 
Strawberry Jam Sandwiches 
Ginger Cookies 


Chicken Salad (carry in jar) 
Lettuce Sandwiches » Olives 
Nut Cake Sugar Wafers 





THE RECIPES 
Stuffed Eggs: Cut hard-cooked eggs in half. Remove yolks, mash thoroughly with 
equal bulk Underwood Deviled Ham and spoonful salad dressing. Fill egg centers 
and press halves together again. Wrap in waxed paper. 

Sandwich: Spread thin slices of white bread with Underwood Deviled Ham not too 
thick. Make into sandwiches with thin slices cold turkey. Add mayonnaise if desired. 
Send for ‘‘Good Tastes for Good Times’’ 

This valuable booklet gives many more luncheon suggestions. For it contains the 
famous Little Red Devil recipes—sandwiches, salads, scallops, omelets, rarebits, 
timbales, etc.—fine. for any day in the year. FREE for the asking. 15¢ will 
bring you economical can to try. Always mention grocer’s name when writing 
and if possible say whether he sells Underwood—most grocers do. Send now. 


WILLIAM UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 52 FULTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers also of Underwood Deviled Chicken, Tongue and Turkey 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 


“‘Branded with the Devil but Fit for the Gods’’ 


=~}: TO RETAIL GROCERS: If you cannot gct Underwood Deviled Ham x 
SS] from your local jobber, write us. We'll find some way to supply you. |—=————~— 
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When you buy a car in the Hudson class you buy that car to 
keep. So the question is a big one. What that car is or isn’t 
matters much for years and years. Let us look facts in the face. 


SELL LULL 


Always the Master 


The Hudson Super-Six, under every condi- 
tion, will or can be ‘‘ The Car Ahead.”’ 


No other stock car ever went so fast. None 
ever went so far in one day. None ever 
climbed such hills on high gear. And none 
ever picked up so quickly. 

Those are facts based on official tests. And 
no car built can successfully dispute them. 


So the Super-Six owner, in traffic or on 
highways, on hills or on levels, feels himself 
the master of the road. 


CUCU EUN EAL EEO EAE 


Why You Should Care 


TATE 





A AUTUETTNHONUSTEENENOTVOTETENTOOTUNMEAU ANU UATANRENEOYEOUOOCOOCEOOOTATEENCUNENOENUUORUOEONORENONE EEN HAE 


We hear men say, “Well, I don’t care. I 
don’t want speed. I don’t need that power.”’ 

But you do want—don’t you?—the best car 
in your class, when you pay about the price 
that gets it. 

Let the extra capacity remain latent 
capacity. Keep the speed 
and the power in reserve. 







You can out-distance 
your rivals without going 
faster, because of the quick 
pick-up. In traffic and 
in hill-climbing you have 
less change of gears. 
Everywhere you get 
effortless performance. 
And you rarely tax the 
motor to half its capacity. 
That means long life and 
economy. 
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Phaeton, 7-passenger . . $1475 Touring Sedan . 


Roadster, 2-passenger . . 1475 Limousine. . 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger . . 1775 


0 SI RS 


No Feats Like These 
Ever Before Performed 


All made under A. A. A. supervision by a 
certified stock car or stock chassis, and ex- 
celling all former stock cars in these tests. 


100 miles in 80 min., 21.4 sec., averaging 
74.67 miles per hour for a 7-passenger touring 
car with driver and passenger. 


75.69 miles in one hour with driver and 
Passenger in a 7-passenger touring car. 

Standing start to 50 miles an hour in 16.2 
ec. 

One mile at the rate of 102.53 miles per 


1819 miles in 24 hours at average speed of 
75.8 miles per hour. 


EX LEIS ES Cs aes 5) 


(All Prices f. 0. b. Detroit) 
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80% More Efficiency 


The Super-Six invention—patented by 
Hudson—has added 80 per cent to this 
motor’s efficiency. It does this by reducing 
vibration, the cause of motor friction. So it 
adds just as much to motor smoothness. And 
it adds just as much to endurance. 


Our radical tests—like those cited below— 
seem to prove that the Super-Six doubles 
endurance. 


The motor is the heart of your car, and the 
life of it. The leaders of motordom have 
always led on motors. Why should any man 
buy a fine car now without demanding that 
motor supremacy ? 


LC 


14,000 Now Running 


AVE CUEU TUE EEU CETTE TEA TEAST EER EEE 


More than 14,000 Hudson Super-Sixes 
are now in the hands of owners. You 
can anywhere learn how 
men like them. Parts 
are ordered or on hand 
for 31,000 more. So there 
will be no change in the 
Super-Six so far as we 
can see ahead. 
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By quadrupling our out- 
put we are now, for the first 
time, keeping close to the 
demand. So fine-car buyers 
can now get the car they 
want. 
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- . . $2000 Town Car. ... . . . $2750 
pace 700 Town Car Landaulet. . . 2850 
Limousine Landaulet. . . 2850 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


August 12,1916 
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FIRST CORINTHIANS: 
CHAPTER XIII, VERSE 


(Continued from Page 11) 


It was late in the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day before Mrs. F. Fodderwood Bass 
realized that Papa Finkelstein had not yet 
appeared. She called to her a footman of her 
employ, specially detailed to attend her on 
this occasion, and ordered him to proceed 
at once to Pike Street and find her missing 
ward and bring him before her. Being a 
good footman, his expression gave no clew 
to his feelings. He deemed it to lie far out- 
side the proper functions of a footman to 
be hunting up persons named Finkelstein; 
but he obeyed. 

For the moment the scene must shift to 
Pike Street. The time is half an hour later. 
Partly by words, partly by wide-armed 
gesticulations, Papa Finkelstein explained 
his position in the matter, if not his private 
reasons. 

“Ts that so?” said the footman, whose 
name was Cassidy—Maurice J. Cassidy. 
He fixed a strong hand grippingly in the 
back of Papa Finkelstein’s collar. ‘‘ Well, 
you listen to me, young fella! Wan way 
or another you’re goin’—wit’ me, nice and 
peaceable, or in an ambylance. You can 
make your own choice.” 

The words possibly were confusing to the 
alien understanding, but the large knobby 
fist, which swayed to and fro menacingly 
an inch or so below the tip of the captive’s 
nose, spoke in a language that is understood 
of all men. Papa Finkelstein saw his way 
clear to accompanying Footman Cassidy. 
Aboard the street car, on the way uptown, 
several of his fellow passengers decided he 
must be a thief who had been caught red- 
handed, and said it served him right. 

Arriving, he was ushered—perhaps I 
should say propelled—into the presence of 
Mrs. F. Fodderwood Bass. She greeted his 
appearance coosomely. Or is cooingly the 
right word? 

At any rate, she cooed her approval; she 
cooed beautifully anyhow. With open pride 
she directed the attention of certain of her 
associate patronesses to the little huddled 
shape of Cassidy’s prisoner. 

“Ah, there he is!” she said. ‘‘My Pet 
Charity! So improvident, so shiftless; but 
isn’t he just too picturesque!”’ 

Leveling their lorgnettes on him, her 
friends agreed in chorus that he was very 
picturesque. They wondered, though, why 
he wriggled so. 

“The dearest, gentlest little man!’ con- 
tinued Mrs. F. Fodderwood Bass in clear, 
sweet tones. ‘So diffident, but so grateful 
for everything—the poor, tattered dear! 
He never says a word to me when I talk to 
him; but by the look in his eyes I can tell 
heis fairly worshiping the ground I walk on.” 

As if to prove the truth of what she said, 
Papa Finkelstein’s gaze even now was 
directed upon the floor at her feet. 

“Now, Cassidy,” went on his mistress, 
“vou take him into one of the dressing 
rooms yonder and have him undress. It’s 
too bad nearly everything has been picked 
over; but we shall find something for him, 
I’m sure.” 

Within a curtained recess Cassidy ex- 
plained his meaning with threatening mien. 

“Take off thim rags!’’ he commanded. 

Rags they may have been, but Papa 
Finkelstein cherished them. Reluctantly 
he parted with them, filled with the melan- 
choly conviction that he should see them 
nevermore. It was a true foreboding. But 
that was not the worst of it. Papa Finkel- 
stein was in figure slight and of a contour 
difficult to drape garmentsupon. Moreover, 
it was as his benefactor had said—every- 
thing had been picked over so. Neverthe- 
less, a selection agreeable to the lady’s ideals 
was finally made. 

Fifteen minutes passed. At the end of 
those fifteen minutes Papa Finkelstein, 
under the menacing urgings of Footman 
Cassidy, made a diffident but spectacular 
reappearance before the Bundle Day audi- 
ence. His head was bent apologetically low, 
so that his whiskers, spraying upon his 
bosom, helped to cover him. His two hands 
were spread flat upon his chest, hiding still 
more of his abashed shape. Nevertheless, it 
might be discerned that Papa Finkelstein 
wore the abandoned cream-colored whip- 
cords of somebody’s chauffeur—very aban- 
doned and very cream-colored, the whole 
constituting a livery, complete, from the 
visored cap upon his head to the leather 
puttees reefed about his bowed shanks. 


“Now just look at him!” cried Mrs. F. 
Fodderwood Bass in an ecstasy. “How | 
neat! How trim! How cozy!” 

Papa Finkelstein didn’t want to be neat. 
He abhorred coziness; likewise trimness. 
Mentally he shrunk from the prospect of 
his homeward journey, foreseeing difficul- 
ties. There again was his intuition prophet- 
ically justified. 

At the corner of Hester Street and the 
Bowery a skylarking group beheld him and 
greeted him with cries of an almost incredu- 
lous joy. By force they detained the little 
man, making mock of him in English and in 
Yiddish. The English passed over his head, 
but into his soul the Yiddish bit deep, leav- 
ing scars. He wrested himself free and fled 
to his home. His arrival there made a 
profound impression on Mamma Finkel- 
stein—after she [recognized him. So did 
his language. 

Only the absolute necessity of gleaning 
rent money from the realms of trade drove 
him forth two days later from the compara- 
tive sanctuary of the inner. room of his 
domicile. In the spirit he suffered, and in 
the flesh as well. Citizens en route to the 
Subway, on being hailed with inquiries 
touching on old clothes, from an undersized 
pedestrian attired as a chauffeur, in re- 
duced circumstances, who had neglected to 
shave for a long time past, did not halt to 
listen. They halted to laugh and to gibe 
and to gird with derision. Until Papa Fin- 
kelstein had effected a trade with a com- 
passionate but thrifty compatriot, with an 
utter disregard for intrinsic values ex- 
changing what he wore for whatsoever the 
other might give, just so it sufficiently cov- 
ered him, he felt himself to be as a hissing 
and a byword in the highways—which he 
was. 

And now into the tangling skeins of the 
Finkelstein family’s life in their relation to 
the charitable impulses enlisted upon their 
behalf—but without their consent or their 
approval—it is fitting to reintroduce Miss 
Betty Gwin. Springtime came and passed, 
its passage dappled for all the Finkelsteins 
with memory spots attesting the more 
or less intermittent attentions of Mrs. F. 
Fodderwood Bass, and the more or less 
oe ministrations of Miss Godiva Sley- 

ells. 

Summer came; and with the initial weeks 
of summer came also the time for the first 
of the series of annual outings conducted 
under the auspices of the Evening Dis- 


patch’s Fresh Air Fund for the Children of | 


the Poor. Yearly it was the habit of this 
enterprising sheet to give excursions to the 
beach, employing therefor a chartered 
steamboat and the contributions of the 
public. 

The public mainly put up the money; 
the owner of the Evening Dispatch, Mr. 
Jason Q. Welldover, principally took the 
credit, for thereby, on flaunting banners 
and by word of speech, was his name and 
his fame made glorious throughout the land. 
As repeatedly pointed out in the editorial 
columns of his journal, the LITTLE ONES 
of the slums were enabled, through the 
GENEROSITY OF THIS PAPER, to breathe in 
the LIFE-GIVING OZONE of kindly MoTHER 
OCEAN; to PLAY upon thesands; to DISPORT 
themselves in the very LAP OF NATURE; 
returning home at eventide REJUVENATED 
and Happy—the phraseology and the capi- 
talization alike being direct quotations from 
the Evening Dispatch. 

Since Miss Betty Gwin was on the staff 
of the Evening Dispatch, it was quite nat- 
ural that she should take a personal pride 
as well as a professional interest in the suc- 
cess of the opening outing of the season. As 
suitable candidates for admission to its 
dragooned passenger list she thought of 
Miriam Finkelstein and Solly Finkelstein. 
She pledged herself to see that these two 
were included in the party. Nor did she 
forget it. Upon the morning of the ap- 
pointed date she went personally to Pike 
Street, assumed custodianship of the favored 
pair and, her own self, escorted them to the 
designated place of assemblage and trans- 
ferred them into the keeping of Mr. Moe 
Blotch. 

Mr. Blotch belonged in the Evening Dis- 
patch’s Circulation Department. Against 
his will he had been drafted for service 
in connection with the Fresh Air Fund’s 
excursion, He was a rounded, heavy-set 
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The Best Safety 
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The Gem Damaskeene 
Razor outfit in- 
cludes razor com- 
plete with 7 Gem 
Damaskeene Blades, 
shaving and strop- 
ping handles—all in 
m@ handsome leather case 
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Save an Injured Tire 
from Worse Injury 


Motorists are rapidly learning that a small sum put into a Goodyear Tire 
Saver Kit proves a profitable investment. 
This kit is a first-aid-to-the-injured for tires. In it is everything needed to 
restore to running condition a tire that has suffered a puncture or blow-out: 
Tube patches, Talc for the tube, 
Patching cement, An inflation tester, 
Inside and outside blow- Friction tape, 
out patches, Tire putty for tread cuts. 
With this kit in your car you need never fear having to run on a flat tire, 
and damage both casing and tube beyond repair. 
It adds to their mileage. 


It prolongs the life of your tires. It saves you 
time, trouble and money. 


Goodyear Tires, Tubes and Tire Saver Accessories are easy 
to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers, Everywhere 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Ay 
LIGHT SIX- $1125 





GVERY feature of the EMPIRE SIX compels your 
admiration. Attractive appearance—big, roomy —body.. - 
with divided front seats—long wheel base—high efficiency 
Continental motor and big tires are satisfaction-giving points that 
you cannot overlook in this car. Despite the fact that an- 
nouncements of new series of other cars in the EMPIRE class, 
with little or no change in construction, show a marked tendency 
to higher prices you can still buy this extra value EMPIRE SIX 
at its established price, $1125. Any EMPIRE dealer can 
convince you as to the power, flexibility and easy nding comfort 
of the EMPIRE SIX —any EMPIRE owner will tell you of 
the satisfying service and the low cost of running an EMPIRE car. 


4 Cyl. 40 H. P. Touring Car . $960.00 
6 Cyl. 4 Pass. Roadster . . . $1145.00 


EMPIRE AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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WHEN 
A MAN’S A MAN 


Illustrated by the Author Cloth, 12mo, $1.35 
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person, with the makings of a misanthrope 
inhim. That day completed the job; after 
that he was a made and finished misan- 
thrope. 

While murder blazed in his eyes and kind 
words poured with malevolent bitterness 
from his lips, Mr. Blotch marshaled his 
small charges to the number of several hun- 
dred, in a double file. To each he gave a 
small American flag, warning each, on peril 
of mutilation and death, to wave that flag 
and keep on waving it until further or- 
ders. Up at the head of the column Prof. 
Washington Carter’s All-Colored Silver 
Cornet Band struck up a clamorous march 
tune and the procession started, winding its 
way out of the familiar Lower East Side, 


»+-aeross the tip of Manhattan Island, to the 


verge of the strange Lower West Side. 

Well up in the line, side by side, marched 
Miriam and Solly, the twain whose fortunes 
we are following. Possibly from stress of 
their joyous anticipation they shivered 
constantly. However, it was a damp and 
cloudy day and, for early June, very raw. 
Even Mr. Moe Blotch, muffled as he was 
in a light overcoat, shivered. 

The route of march led past the down- 
town offices of the Evening Dispatch where, 
in a front window, the proprietor, Mr. Jason 
Q. Welldover, waited to review the parade. 
According to his instructions from a higher 
authority, Mr. Blotch now gave the signal 
for an outburst of appreciative cheering 
from the small marchers. Obeying the com- 
mand, they lifted up their voices; but, 
doubtlessly through stage fright or lack of 
chorus drilling, the demonstration, consid- 
ered for vocal volume, was not altogether a 
success. It was plaintive rather than en- 
thusiastic. It resembled the pipings of 
despondent sandpipers upon a distant lea. 
Standing in the window, Mr. Welldover ac- 
knowledged the tribute by bowing, he then 
holding the pose until his staff photogra- 
phers had caught him—once, twice, three 
times. 

Half a mile more of trudging brought the 
little travelers to a dock above the Battery. 
Alongside the dock lay a steamboat so 
swathed in bunting and bannered inscrip- 
tions as to present the appearance of being 
surgically bandaged following a succession 
of major operations. The smokestack sug- 
gested a newly broken leg, enveloped in first- 
aid wrappings. The walking beam rose 
above a red-and-white-and-blue mass, like 
a sprained wrist escaping from its sling. 
The boiler deck was trussed from end to 
end; and everywhere recurred, in strik- 
ingly large letters, the names of Mr. Jason 
Q. Welldover and the Evening Dispatch. 

Without loss of ‘time Mr. Blotch drove 
his excursionists aboard; and soon then, to 
the strains of martial music, the swaddled 
craft was moving gayly down the river. Or, 
anyhow, she moved as gayly as was possi- 
ble, seeing that the river was of a rumpled, 
grayish aspect, abounding in large waves, 
and each wave flounced with a ruffle of 
dirty-white foam; and seeing, further, that 
an exceedingly keen wind blew dead against 
her, searching out the remotest and most 

‘sheltered recesses of her decks. Mr. Blotch 
remained in the engine room. 

But all pleasant things must have an 
end; and eventually, although to some 
aboard it seemed even longer than that, the 
steamer reached Coney. Somewhere on this 
globe there may be a more dispiriting, more 
dismal spot than Coney is on a wet and 
cloudy day in the early part of June. I 
have heard Antarctic explorers speak with 
feeling of the sense of desolation inspired 
by contemplation of the scenery closely ad- 
jacent to the South Pole; but, never having 
been at or near the South Pole, I am still 
pledged to Coney Island. 

On a wide and windswept shore, where 
pallid sands ran down to pallid sea, and sea 
in turn ran out and out to mingle, under 
shrouding fog banks, with lowering skies, 
the small Fresh-Air funders were turned 
loose and sternly ordered to enjoy them- 
selves. Perversely, though, they persisted 
in huddling in close, tight clusters, as though 
drawn together by a gravitation of common 
discomfort. Their conductor was not to be 
thwarted. He had a duty to perform— 
a duty to them and to his employer—and 
scrupulously he meant to obey it if it cost 
forty lives. From group to group Mr. Moe 
Blotch ran, yanking its members out into 
the cheerless open. 

“Play, consarn you! Play!’ he blared at 
them. “Laugh and sing and dig-in the 
sands! . Breathe in the life-giving ozone or 
I'll break every bone in your bodies!” 

Little’ Miriam found herself alone and 
lonesome in the shadow. of a depressingly 
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pale-yellow dune. She thought of the warm 
and comfortable tenement hallway, crowded 
as it would be with gossiping little deputy 
mothers and crawling, babbling babies. She 
thought of the shifting panorama of Pike 
Street’s sidewalk life, spectacular and thrill- 
ing. She thought of her own two special 
charges—Izzy and Izzy—deprived now of 
their customary guardianship and no doubt 
pining for it. ; 

These poignant memories overcame her. 
She lifted her face to the unresponsive vault 
of heaven, and she wept. Once she was at 
it, there was no false restraint in her weep- 
ing; she bemoaned her lot shrilly, copi- 
ously anddamply. Moisturestreamed from 
her eyes, her mouth, her nose. In her ren- 
dition there was a certain aquatic whole- 
heartedness that would have interested and 
startled a student of natural hydraulics. 
Practically this child had riparian rights. 

To her side came running Solly, her 
brother, likewise weeping. His antlerlike 
ears, undefended and, as it were, defiantly 
outbranching to the edged breezes, were 
now two chilled disks, shot through their 
more membranous surfaces with bluish, 
pinkish, greenish tones, like mother-of- 
pearl. His nose, from tip to base, was one 
frigid and painful curve. And, to top all, 
Solly, venturing too near the beach edge, 
had been surprised by a quick, large wave. 
From his waist down he dripped sea water. 
His fortitude succumbed before this final 
misfortune. He mingled his tears with 
Miriam’s, substantially doubling the output. 

Their sorrow might have touched a heart 
of stone; but Mr. Blotch, embarking on 
this mission of pleasure, had left his heart 
behind him, foreseeing that its presence 
might be inconvenient to a proper discharge 
of his philanthropic obligations. He charged 
down upon them, separated their entwined 
arms and, with terrible threats, ordered 
them to play and dig in the sands. 

So they played and they dug in the sands. 
Choking back their sobs and burying their 
little, cold fingers in the cold, gritty sands, 
they played and dug through the long fore- 
noon until dinnertime; and after dinner 
they dug and played some more, until the 
hour for departure arrived, cutting short all 
their blithesome misery. 

Beyond question, Solly next day would 
have developed pneumonia, except that 
pneumonia was far too troublesome a lux- 
ury for any of the Finkelstein family to 
be having. Besides, at this juncture the 
weather providentially turned off to be 
warm and seasonable, and, scouting in East 
Broadway, he happened upona large, empty 
crockery crate, which seemed to lack a 
friend. Heup-ended it, crawled insideit and 
made off with it; and so completely hidden 
was he within its capsized depths that one 
observing the spectacle might have been 
excused for assuming that a crockery crate 
was out for a walk on its own account. In 
the joys of perilous adventures and treasure- 
findings Solly conquered his symptoms and 
forgot to fall ill. 

The weather continued to be warm and 
warmer. By mid-July it was so warm that 
the interior of the tenements became insuf- 
ferable, and the dwellers slept of nights on 
fire escapes and in doorways, and even in the 
little squares and out on the pavement grat- 
ings, stretched—whole rows of them—on 
pallets and quilts. The hot spell afforded 
Miss Godiva Sleybells an opportunity to do 
something that was really worth while for 
the two older of the eight younger Finkel- 
steins. She came one simmering day and 
told them the splendid news. They were 
to have a week—a whole week—on a farm 
up in the Catskills. 

With memories of Coney still vivid in 
their young brains, Miriam and Solly in- 
wardly quailed at the prospect; but they 
went. There was nothing else for them to 
do; the determined dragoness in the double- 
lensed spectacles, who managed their 
mother and condemned them at intervals 
to trials by soap and water, had so or- 
dained it. 

I wish I might say the two children were 
wrong in their forebodings; I wish I might 
paint their week in the Catskills as a cli- 
mactic success. Perhaps from Miss Godiva 
Sleybell’s viewpoint it was a success; but, 
remember, I am concerned with detailing 
not her impressions so much as the impres- 
sions of these small wards of hers. 

Remember, too, that in saying what I 
must, as a truthful historian, say, I mean 
not to reflect upon the common aims or the 
general results of that splendid charity 
which each year sends thousands of poor 
children to the country, there to breathe in 

(Concluded on Page 33) 
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(Concluded from Page 30) 

for a spell a better air than ever they have 
breathed, and to eat of better fare than 
ever they have eaten. In this instance I am 
afraid the trouble was that the city had 
trapped the small Finkelsteins too early. If 
they had not been born in its stone-and- 
steel cage, at any rate they could not re- 
member a time when they had not lived in 
it. They were like birds which, being ‘reed, 
cannot use their wings because they have 
never used them, but only flutter about dis- 
tractedly, seeking to return to the old con- 
fines within the bars of the prison and 
the familiar perches of its constricted 
bounds. Distance—free, limitless and far- 
extending—daunts those other birdlings as 
it daunted these two small human ones. 

The journey mountainward frightened 
the small pair. They had never been on a 
train before. As they clung to each other, 
cowering low in their seat every time the 
locomotive hooted, they resolved that will- 
ingly they would never be on one again. 
Upon reaching their destination they were 
required to sleep in separate beds, which 
was an experience so very different from 
the agreeable and neighborly congestion of 
sleeping four or five to a bed, as at home. 
Next morning they were given for breakfast 
country eggs and country milk—the one 
fresh-laid by the hen; the other fresh- 
drawn from the udder. 

For Miriam and Solly it proved a most 
unsatisfactory meal. This milk came from 
a cow, whereas the milk they knew came 
from a milkman. It was so yellow, so an- 
noyingly thick, so utterly lacking in the 
clear blue, almost translucent, aspect of 
East Side milk! The Catskill egg likewise 
proved disappointing. After the infrequent 
Pike Street egg, with its staunchness and 
pungency of flavor, it seemed but a weak, 
spiritless, flat-tasting thing. 

When breakfast was over they went forth 
upon kindly compulsion from the farm- 
house kitchen and, barefooted, were turned 
loose on a grassy mead. At once all Nature 
appeared in a conspiracy against them. 
The wide reaches of space disturbed them, 
whose horizon always had been fenced in 
with tall, close-racked buildings. The very 
earth was a pitfall, bearded with harsh saw- 
edged grass blades and drenched with chilly 
dews, and containing beneath the ambush 
of its green covering many rough and un- 
even depressions. The dew irritated Solly’s 
naked legs, making him long for the sooth- 
ing contact of .Pike Street’s mud-coated 
cobbles. Miriam stubbed her shrinking 
pink toes against hidden clods when she 
essayed a timorous step or two forward. So 
both of them stood still, then, very much at 
a loss to know what they should or could 
do next. 

Somebody suggested to Miriam that she 
pick the wild flowers and the wild vine ten- 
drils and weave them into garlands. Was it 
her fault that her very first selection should 
be a spray of poisoned sumac, first cousin to 
poison ivy, and that her second should be a 
handful of nettles? Somebody else under- 
took to induct Solly into the pleasures of 
tree climbing. Was it altogether his fault 
that he should promptly fall out of the first 
crotch and painfully sprain and bruise him- 
self in several places? 

And when, finally, they had been induced 
to quit the immediate proximity of the 
farmhouse, which at least provided a refuge 
and a shelter from suspected dangers, and 
ventured over a fence and into a pasture, 
a most terrible thing occurred. Toward 
them there suddenly advanced an enormous 
red creature, tossing a huge head crowned 
with sharp horns, and emitting frightful, 
rumbling sounds from a great rubbery 
muzzle. 

With shrieks of terror they fled blindly 
into a patch of woodland that was perhaps 
two acres in extent; and, losing themselves 
in its—to them—vast and impenetrable 
depths, they remained there, crouching be- 
hind a tree until discovered, tearful, hun- 
gry and disconsolate, by a volunteer search 
party shortly before sunset. Miriam’s sub- 
sequent description of the monster that 
had menaced them, as detailed to her 
mother, gave Mamma Finkelstein a mental 
picture of something which might be lik- 
ened to a cross between a raging rhinoc- 
eros and a hook-and-ladder motor truck. 
For it had been many a year since Mamma 
Finkelstein herself had seen a yearling Jer- 
sey heifer. And Miriam never had seen one 
before. ; 

It was indeed a hard and an irksome 
week. The end of it saw the two small ad- 
venturers, both sun-blistered and peeling, 
both broken out as to hands and legs with 
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strange, irritating rashes, and both with 
gladness in their little homesick souls re- 
turning to the beloved perils and the cus- 
tomary pleasures of the torrid town. 

After this the Finkelsteins for a while 
had a welcomed respite from kindness. 
They fairly reveled in it; but not for a 
great while nor, in fact, for very long, did 
it endure. Following Labor Day, Mrs. F. 
Fodderwood Bass came back from her coun- 
try place up Greenwich way and reopened 
her city place. It transpired that with 
her she had brought a perfectly splendid 
idea. She was going to establish the Fin- 
kelsteins on an abandoned farm. While 
motoring about over the country lanes in 
Connecticut she had found the very spot 
for them—an ideal spot, indeed—nine 
acres, and nine miles from a railroad, with a 
ruinous little cottage, all furnished, perched 
upon a rocky hillock in the center of the 
nine acres. 

It was upon this site she was resolved 
they should be domiciled. There—as she 
herself said—Papa Finkelstein might turn 
farmer and maybe make a fortune. There 
Mamma Finkelstein could rear her brood 
in peace and quiet, far aloof and remote 
from the teeming multitude. There the 
fresh, pure air of the country would restore 
the bloom of health to the cheeks of all the 
little Finkelsteins. Whatmatteredit though 
the little Finkelsteins were already so 
healthy that if they had been any healthier 
than they were it might have been neces- 
sary to tap them for it? I am not detail- 
ing what was actually the case, but what 
Mrs. F. Fodderwood Bass, in the exuberance 
engendered by her generous impulses, said 
about it. 

A scheme so large required codperation. 
Mrs. F. Fodderwood Bass secured it from 
Miss Godiva Sleybells, whom she had met 
upon more than one occasion when the two 
of them chanced to happen in upon the 
Finkelsteins at the same time, and from 
Miss Betty Gwin, who had frequently been 
called upon to detail to a hungry read- 
ing public particulars concerning Mrs. F. 
Fodderwood Bass’ social and charitable 
endeavors. 

Together these three constituted a com- 
mittee on ways, means and publicity. Mrs. 
F. Fodderwood Bass provided the funds for 
leasing the nine acres and for transporting 
its ten future tenants to their future home. 
Miss Godiva Sleybells agreed, for her part, 
to insure that the prospective colonists, 
both big and little, were properly loaded 
and properly shipped to their destination. 
Miss Betty Gwin wrote a moving word 
picture two columns long about it, in which 
she mentioned the late Baron de Hirsch 
once and Mrs. F. Fodderwood Bass a great 
many times. 

Actually the day preceding the day set 
for the removal of the Finkelsteins arrived 
before it occurred to the three conferees 
that they had entirely forgotten until that 
minute to take the Finkelsteins into their 
confidence—not that it very much mat- 
tered; this was but an incidental detail, 
which before now had been altogether over- 
looked. Miss Sleybells volunteered to go 
and tell them. She went and she did. 

Reporting back to the principal factor 
in this kindly little conspiracy, Miss Sley- 
bells said the Finkelstein family had been 
stunned—literally stunned into dumb si- 
lence by the grateful joy the tidings 
brought to them. She said surprise and 
gratitude had left them absolutely speech- 
less. Naturally she had no way of knowing, 
when she broke the glad news, that Solly 
thought of Coney’s inhospitable sands and 
treacherous seas; that Miriam thought of 
the fearsome Catskill cow; that their 
mother, whose whole life had been bounded 
by two Ghettos—one in the Old World and 
one in the New, and who knew no other 
life—thought of a great variety of things; 
and that the children, ranging from the 
twins downward, would have done some 
thinking, too, had they been of suitable age 
to thus indulge their juvenile intellects. 

She had no way of knowing that, when 
she was gone from among them, Papa 
Finkelstein stood erect and, elevating his 
two hands in passionate entreaty toward 
heaven, with solemn fervor uttered the 
only words which it is fated that we, in this 
recital, shall ever hear him utter. He spake 
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them in the tongue with which he was most 
conversant. He said: 
“Gott bei heit!”’ 


September’s hurried twilight was folding 
in upon-Pike Street. Against the curbing, 
surrounded by an admiring throng, stood 
Mrs. F. Fodderwood Bass’ third-best car. 
Hard by stood an express wagon, its driver 
ready to receive what puny freightage of 
household and personal belongings as might 
be consigned to his care. And upstairs, 
upon the top floor of a certain tenement, 
in the narrow hall outside the Finkelstein 
flat, stood Mrs. F. Fodderwood Bass, Miss 
Godiva Sleybells and Miss Betty Gwin. The 
first named of these three was come to wit- 
ness the accomplishment of her beautiful 
purpose; the second, to lend her executive 
abilities to the details of the undertaking; 
the third, to write a piece about it. 

In accord with her regular habit Miss 
Sleybells turned the knob. The knob turned 
part way, but the door did not open; soshe 
rattled the knob and knocked with her 
knuckles on the panel. Mrs. F. Fodder- 
wood Bass raised her flutelike voice in coo- 
ing accents. 

“Open the door, my dear charities,’”’ she 
said clearly. “It is I—your good angel.” 

Miss Betty Gwin stooped and applied 
a squinted eye at the keyhole. Miss Sley- 
bells knocked again— harder. There was 
no answer. 

T shall tell you why there was no answer. 
The reason is a good and sufficient one. All 
day within their two rooms the Finkelstein 
family had bided, waiting, waiting; hoping 
against hope. With the sound of well- 
remembered footsteps in the hall without, 
with the sound of a well-known voice 
uplifted, the last faint remnant of hope 
expired. 

In melancholy resignation Papa Finkel- 
stein nodded to Mamma Finkelstein; and 
Mamma Finkelstein, stifling the plaint of 
the youngest baby in her shawl, nodded 
back to him in sorrowful confirmation of 
the worst. With gestures he imposed deep 
silence upon all present. He tiptoed into 
the rear room and his people followed, tip- 
toeing also. He climbed out of the back 
window and descended the fire-escape lad- 
der to the fire-escape landing at the level of 
the next floor below. He balanced himself 
there and into his extended arms Mamma 
Finkelstein passed down to him, one by 
one, their children; and he, in turn, passed 
them in at a window where Mrs. Esther 
Rabinowitz, a good-hearted neighbor, re- 
ceived them and deposited them in a mute 
row upon her kitchen floor. At the last 
Mamma Finkelstein descended and joined 
him. 

They assembled their progeny. They 
noiselessly emerged from Mrs. Rabino- 
witz’ hall door; and, noiselessly all, they 
fled down the stairs and out into the gather- 
ing twilight of Pike Street, which has a way 
of growing shabby and soiled-looking as it 
gathers. They had deserted all their small 
belongings; they knew not where that 
night they might lay their heads; they had 
no idea where they were going—but they 
were on their way. 

Up onthe top floor Miss Sleybells knocked 
and knocked again. Miss Gwin put her ear 
to the locked, barred door and listened and 
listened for betraying sounds within; and 
Mrs. F. Fodderwood Bass raised her coo to 
yet a flutier pitch. And while they were 
thus engaged the Finkelstein family, one 
and all, vanished into the cloaking, protect- 
ing dusk where Pike Street runs toward 
the river. 

Did I say Finkelstein family? 
wrong there. 

For purposes of better concealment Papa 
Finkelstein had changed the name. The in- 
spiration had come to him even as he 
gripped the topmost round of the fire- 
escape ladder. Changing it, he had seen fit 
to honor, by virtue of self-adoption, a race 
of Irish kings, and notably a policeman of 
his acquaintance, a descendant of that 
kingly line. He changed it to Finnigan. 
Loss to the Finkelsteins would thenceforth 
be gain to the Finnigans. 

So they vanished away—Papa Meyer 
Finnigan, Mamma Leah Finnigan—née 
Pincus— Miriam Finnigan, Solly Finnigan, 
the Finnigan twins, Izzy and Izzy; Ben- 
jamin Finnigan, Rebecca Finnigan, Lena 
Finnigan, and so on down to Baby Leopold 
Finnigan—and were gone! 

For does it not stand written that ——? 
But see Corinthians—first, thirteenth and 
fourth—and notably the first words of the 
same. Only it should have been written, in 
amplification there, that there is a limit. 


I was 
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“Five-toe” Shoes 


HEN you put five toes 
ina narrow, pointed shoe 
where there’s only room for 
three, you bend the bones—and 
then you get corns, bunions, 
ingrowing nails, flat-foot, etc. 


Put your feet into Educators 
and feel each toe push as you 
walk—that’s Educator com- 
fort—overcoming your past 
mistakes, 


Put your children into Edu- 
cators and save them all feet 
troubles. 


But unless EDUCAT OR is 
branded onsole, it’s not the cor- 
rect Educator shape that “‘lets 
the feet grow as they should.’’ 
“* Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet’’ 
is a free booklet that tells ‘‘ How to 
Walk Right; Howto Have Healthy, 
Straight Boned Feet,’’ etc.—star- 
tling facts by orthopaedic authori- 
ties. Send for copy today. 

RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
14 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Makers of All-America and Signet 
Shoes for men; Mayfairs for women 


Rice & H 


utchins 








REG U.S. PAT. OFK 


Best 


Unless 
branded 
on the sole 
{t is not an 
Educator, 


Blucher 
Oxford 


Educator 
_ for Men. 
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COLGATE’S 


RAPID-SHAVE POWDER 


TRADE-MARE 


Gives a quick lather 
that needs no mussy 
‘rubbing in’’ with the 
fingers. The Powder 
that Shortens the Shave. 


Trial size sent 
' for 4cin stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. P 


199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
luxurious, lasting, refined. A new 
size at 10c a cake. 


“*® RACE ain’t all in gettin’ started 
first”, as the tarrypin said when he 
passed the rabbit on the road. The two 
years VELVET spends in gettin’ 
started helps to make 


it a winner. Vefvel foe 


ELVET’S two years’ ageing 1s 
important! 

It means the difference between “just 
tobacco” and VELVET—the Smooth- 
est Smoking Tobacco. 

Nature does a lot in those two years. 
All harshness disappears, the flavor is 
improved, mellowness 1s brought out to 


the full—and VELVET is the result. 
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ONCE fl MEXICAN, ALWAYS? 


(Continued from Page 4). 


are seventy-five of them, and every one a 
crack shot. In New Mexico the deputies 
and state officers have kept the lid on. 
The ‘same applies to Arizona. In both 
states the rangers were abolished. ; 

For about a year the troubles have been 

growing more acute and of larger propor- 
tions. The situation got out of hand several 
times. It became impossible for the local 
officers to guard the entire Border, when 
such formidable assistance was being ren- 
dered to bandits on the American side by 
armed bands from Mexico, and a score of 
towns stood in daily danger of the fate that 
overtook Columbus. Finally troops were 
secured to protect the Line, and then Villa’s 
mene raid precipitated action on a grand 
scale. 
“Most of the deviltry has been hatched 
on this side,” said T. N. Reneau, until 
recently a sergeant in the Texas Rangers, 
with a record of fifteen years of keeping 
order on the frontier to his credit. 

“What will they do should war break?”’ 

“They couldn’t do anything on a big 
seale, on account of the troops, and because 
they’re not equipped or organized for it. 
But we’d have raids on outlying ranches, 
horse stealing and burning. After each job 
they’d throw their guns in the brush and 
pretend to be peaceful. I know them well 
enough to feel positive that a large element 
would do all the harm they could—even to 
poisoning and attacking people who have 
trusted them.” 

Another qualified to express an opinion 
is Judge James B. Wells, of Brownsville. 
They call him the Boss of the Lower Valley, 
and he is reputed to hold its political for- 
tunes in the hollow of his hand. However 
that may be, the judge has dwelt on the 
Border for thirty-seven years, and no man 
knows it better. In addition, he is a citizen 
of big caliber, not given to shooting off 
ideas at half-cock. With hosts of friends 
and supporters among the Mexicans, he 
could not afford to be anything but tem- 
perate in his statements, which gives them 
additional value. And he foresees trouble. 


Judge Wells’ Summing-Up 


“We would have to look for it in the 
Border counties in the event of war,” he 
told me. “There is a fairly numerous ele- 
ment which would make it hot for us wher- 
ever and whenever possible. Of course there 
could be no general uprising, for the peo- 
ple are too closely watched and haven’t the 
necessary arms or organization. Moreover, 
there are thousands of the better class of 
Mexicans who would not want it. Wehave 
some mighty fine citizens among them, peo- 
ple of property and proved fidelity. They 
would be losers by any uprising. No mat- 
ter how things shape, their position will be 
a hard one, with danger in it. 

“On the other hand, much of the Mex- 
ican population is grossly ignorant. They 
can be led to believe anything by agitators, 
and they are ready to strike a blow for 
Mexico against their American neighbors 
whenever a chance offers, even at sacrifice 
of life. Raids on lonely ranches, horse and 
cattlestealing, shooting from ambush, burn- 
ing property—work such as that would be 
of common occurrence. 

“Took at what occurred during the Garza 
revolution in the early nineties. That ought 
to teach us what to expect. Even the most 
trusted employees turned traitor then. And 
look at recent happenings all along our 
Border. A large part of the depredations 
have had their impetus and often their origin 
from this side. 

“The Mexican is this way: He can be 
steadfastly loyal to individual Americans 
out of friendship, but that he feels any 
special affection for the Stars and Stripes I 
cannot believe. His heart is with Mexico. 
That is the land of his fathers, and he 
loves it.’ 


One of the most prominent Mexican 


citizens on the American side agrees with 
this view. He is Deodoro Guerra, a former 
sheriff and county commissioner—the man 
who gave first information concerning the 
Plan of San Diego. Mr. Guerra has always 
shown himself staunch to this country. He, 
too, can see nothing but a resumption of 
raids and banditry in the frontier counties 
the instant intervention comes, and he 
expects them to be more serious than any 
that have yet been perpetrated. he 
What our Mexican citizens of Guerra’s 
stamp will doin that event is a puzzle. They 


ty 


are between the devil and the deep blue sea. 
On this side they are the objects of suspicion 
and underground attack from Americans 
who do not trust them, or resent their com- 
petition; across the river they are execrated 
as traitors to the country of their forefathers. 

Guerra has always given service and 
money to any local enterprise that would 
help his town. 

Yet when they organized a Home Guard 
he and his sons were left out of it. Not only 
that—they were ordered to stay indoors 
after nightfall. Of all the affronts to which 
he has been subjected, that cut deepest. 
He was stung to the heart. 

“Was it fair?’? he demanded hotly. 
“They class me with bandits and traitors! 
And all my life I have given proof of where 
I stand. My boys, too, they are good boys. 
They have been brought up as Americans. 
Perhaps I shall be killed before these trou- 
bles arejover, but that does not worry me. 
The treatment we have received would 
make renegades of most men, but my boys 
and I will stick. We will help when we can, 
no matter what our enemies do, for we have" 
friends among the Americans. And this is 
our country now.” 


The Sheriff of Starr’s Proclamation 


That the military are alive to the possi- 
bilities is fully evidenced by their attitude 
toward the “native” population. They 
maintain a sharp eye on the Mexican quar- 
ters of every town and periodically search 
houses they have grounds for suspecting. 
These combings have almost invariably pro- 
duced rifles and ammunition from strange 
hiding places. And whenever there is a 
disturbance of any kind in a community, 
particularly in cases of fire, the Mexican 
element is bottled up in its own section. 
In places where important property might 
easily be destroyed, such as pumping plants 
or mills, all the Mexican citizens are re- 
quired to carry lights when abroad after 
dark, and those who don’t seem to have a 
legitimate purpose are promptly arrested. 

When Judge Wells said that the better ele- 
ment would try to prevent trouble he scored 
a bull’s-eye. That is the other side of the 
picture, and is revealed in a proclama- 
tion issued on June twenty-fourth by the 
county judge and sheriff of Starr. Both are 
Mexicans—H. Garza, Jr., and J. C. Guerra. 
Of course the significance and real value of 
this proclamation remain to be proved, but 
just now it ought to be accepted on its face. 
It sets forth: 


“Frrst—The military authority of the 
United States Army in Texas has proclaimed 
a guaranty of protection to all citizens and 
residents, no matter of what nationality; 
and more particularly to peaceful resident 
Mexicans, during the conditions existing 
on the frontier on account of the Mexican 
situation. . 


““SecoND—There has been organized in 
Rio Grande City a corps which is known as 
the ‘Defense Social,’ which is now recruit- 
ing members, formed of persons known to 
be loyal to the Government of the United 
States, whose duty it is to protect the lives 
and property in the vicinity of Rio Grande 
City. This organization has military author- 
ity, which ought to be respected. It will 
surround and guard the town, and will 
resist any invasion and prevent any hostile 
demonstrations. Individuals who are found 
giving information to an enemy of this 
government, favoring criminals, bandits or 
spies, inciting race hatred either against 
officials or military authorities, or against 
the law and order, will be treated as traitors 
in war, imprisoned and severely punished. 

‘“THTRD— We beg that all citizens will re- 
main in their homes during the night and 
not go on the streets after midnight, as to 
do'so will subject them to detention. . . . 


‘“‘FouRTH—We urge all Mexican people 
who are citizens of the United States to 
remain quiet and neutral during the present 
disturbance between the two countries. 
Everyone should attend to his own personal 
business and not discuss the disturbance. 
. . . They should not gather in groups or 
in small bands, for such gatherings would 
naturally lead to discussions and excite- 
ment. . . . IF YOU WISH TO FIGHT, JOIN 
THE ARMY. .. Leave the two govern- 


‘ments to arrange their difficulties. . . 


Traitors will be executed immediately. .. . 
If any start local difficulties or agitation 
they will be arrested and will receive prompt 














all the way down, and see if each of them 
has a gas stove.” 

: a ors ” she asked, looking at me mysti- 
ied. 

“That list,” I said, “contains the names 
of the twenty-nine people to whom we owe 
money. If there are any of them who 
haven’t got a gas stove we better give 
them the first chance of buying one with 
their own money.” 

My wife saw the point and said nothing 
more. Two weeks later I called the house 
on the phone. 

“Say, Mrs. Rogers,” I began, “‘let’s run 
off to the lake for a few days’ vacation; 
we can go to Crescent Point to-night and 
spend a week fishing and boating.” 

“Mr. Rogers,”’ came back a very solemn 
voice, ‘‘take that list and begin at A and 
go on down to izzard and see if all those 
twenty-nine creditors have had a vacation. 
If not we better let them have a chance at 
their own money first.” 

“Good for you!” I exclaimed, properly 
squelched. ‘Exactly what we’ll do.” 


Lean Weeks of Thrift 


For four weeks we literally bought noth- 
ing but groceries and less than usual of 
those. And at the first of the month I had 
four hundred and fifty dollars of my salary 
to turn in on debts. 

“Now that is a fine start,’ I said, “and 
that is the principle we will go on. But of 
course we cannot continue indefinitely with- 
out some extra expenditures. Here is our 
permanent chart for purchases. Nothing 
that cannot stand this examination goes.” 


CasH ON HAND 
$250.00 


Monta—May | BuyIne CHart 








COULD A 
LESS BX- 
PENSIVE 
THING BE 
SUBSTI- 
TUTED? 


CAN IT 
BE DONE 
WITHOUT? 


WHY 


PURCHASE WANTED? 




















“Now,” I said, ‘you tack this up on the 
wall, handy, and I will take one to the 
office. Whenever either of us wants to 
spend money for anything aside from gro- 
ceries, fuel, lights, telephone and water, 
we will put the item down in the first 
column and agree not to buy it for twenty- 
four hours. 

“A little delay in pulling the trigger 
would save most of the murders that are 
committed; and a little delay in buying 
will save forty per cent of the expenditures. 
If you doubt it ask clerks what per cent of 
the buyers who look at an article, and de- 
cide to think it over for a day or two, ever 
come back. Then, too, this chart with the 
actual cost of the articles bought that 
month Will be direct reminder of how much 
money is already spent.” 

We figured the cost of our actual neces- 
sities—food, light, fuel, and so forth—and 
we found it came to not quite one hundred 
and fifty dollars a month. We had two 
maids which cost us fifty dollars a month. 

“Let one go! Two people do not need 
two maids—when they are in debt,” I sug- 
gested. And my wife agreed. 

Allowing two hundred dollars for actual 
expenses and necessary incidentals left 
five hundred and fifty dollars of my salary. 

I took twenty-five dollars of that and 
gave my wife twenty-five dollars for per- 
sonal incidentals. Then we divided the 
rest to see which could save most for the 
debts, during the month. In the right- 
hand corner of the chart we entered two 
hundred and fifty dollars. When we felt 
that we absolutely must buy a thing and 
had thought it over for twenty-four hours 
we bought it and set the cost in the last 
column. A glance would then tell us how 
fast we were eating up our capital. 

At the end of the month my wife had 
about two hundred and sixteen dollars of 
her money left and I had about one hun- 
dred and ninety-seven dollars. This we 
turned in on our debts. It was a simple 
plan; but I have noticed the most effective 
things are simple. That chart was a con- 
stant corrective of our mental habits of 
buying. Two conditions alone saved us 
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several hundred dollars a month—that of 
delaying the purchase twenty-four hours, 
and of having our previous expenditures 
for the month always before us. One day 
I noticed this list on my wife’s chart: 


CASH ON HAND 
MontTH—JULY > 
BUYING CHART $250.00 








COULD A 
LESS BX- 
PENSIVB 
THING BE 
SUBSTI- 
TUTED? 


WHY 
WANTED? 


CAN IT 
BE DONE 
WITHOUT? 


PURCHASE COST 





lll get 
the less 
expen- 
sive 


For front $22.00 


bed room 


4 pairs 
curtains 


Hardly 


Old ones 
are worn 


1 dozen 
silver 
spoons 


Old one 
broken 


1 new 
vacuum 
cleaner 


To match 
green 


dress 


1 pair 
green 
shoes 

















The green shoes I knew were just posted, 
waiting the twenty-four-hour limit. The 
next day I noticed they were scratched out. 
I asked the reason. “I changed my mind 
and am not going to have a green dress.” 


Out of Debt at Last 


Before we had looked on each big pur- 
chase as an extraordinary emergency, 
which would not happen again. But now 
we saw emergencies were always arising and 
we let each month take care of itself. If 
we could not buy a thing and have some 
left for the debts, we did not buy. In ex- 
actly seven months and three weeks we 
were out of debt, for the first time since I 
was fourteen years old. 

I wonder if you know what that feeling 
was? The change in our mental attitude 
was almost incredible. We had not be- 
come penurious or self-sacrificing martyrs. 
Merely our sense of values had shifted. It 
seemed to us, now, far more important to 
pay our butcher and clothier promptly 
than to replace the rug with green vines by 
one with brown leaves. It did not seem so 
damaging to our. self-respect for a just- 
out-of-the-city neighbor to remark: ‘“‘The 
Rogers are still using furniture ten years 
out of date,” as it did for our grocer to say, 
“The Rogers are surely slow pay.” 

We kept right on with our charts—a 
fresh one up every month. We file the old 
ones away. We each have a bank account 
now. Not running a race, not seeing how 
many dollars we can squeeze out of the 
month’s pay roll, but just cutting out things 
that we can very well spare. 

Of course it will seem to many readers 
that nine thousand dollars a year made 
saving easy. But the amount of income 
cuts surprisingly little figure in whether or 
not one goes into debt. I venture there are 
fully as many nine-thousand-dollar-a-year 
people in debt as there are nine-hundred- 
dollar-a-year. 

IT emphasize that it is not the amount but 
the mental habit that counts. In the long 
run, we all have to live on what we make. 
Whether we like it or not, we are going to 
be forced sooner or later to use only what 
we pay for. The man that gets behind not 
only loses self-respect and peace of mind, 
but also has an increased load of interest 
added to his burdens. The one who keeps 
even saves interest and gets better service; 
and if he gains a little, there is a constant 
increase of interest to add to his future 
purchasing power. And there is a supreme 
satisfaction in feeling that you think 
straight, that your word is good, that you 
have paid already for every item of living 
you have enjoyed, and the future is free! 

The chief element of sin is its wasteful- 
ness. It mortgages days and months of the 
future for a few hours of lurid excitement. 
And that mortgage must be paid in bodily 
suffering and mental deterioration. The 
greatest cause of failure is using to-day 
that which will require too great a pay- 
ment to-morrow. The foundation of all 
intelligent living is to buy to-day the work 
and play that make life enjoyable as it 
passes, leaving to-morrow unmortgaged 
and undogged by the hounds of remorse. 












—a drink redolent with the 
most delicious berry flavor 


you ever tasted—a drink with all 
the tang and piquancy of early- 
morning, dew-laden Loganber- 
ries—a drink full of the cool, 
seductive aroma of its native 
Oregon woods—that’s 
pure juice of the Loganberry. 
Get YOUR first taste of this cool- 
ing, purifying, satisfying drink—it’s 
GREAT—and good for you, too! 
Pressed and Bottled by 
PHEASANT FRUIT JUICE COMPANY 
Salem, Oregon 


Bottled in3 forms— 
1. Pure Juice (add 
two parts of water), 
2. Ready to Drink. 
3. Fountain Syrup. 


A 
Sold by Fountains, 
Grocers, Drug- 
gists, Restaurants, 
Cafés everywhere 












“SHE knows what’s good!” 


Get a Nut Tootsie Roll and you’ll know too. 





: Tootsie 
») Rolls 


Everything in Nut 
Tootsie Rolls is of the 
best. Made clean— 
Kept clean—Wrapped 
dustproof. 




















Every Roll is divided into six 
parts for your convenience, 


Plenty of Nuts 
Sold wherever Candy is sold 


The Stern & Saalberg Company 
New York 


K 


ii AO Dell 
i Tootsie Kolls 
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‘Free To All Car Owners’”’ 


means that exactly. Nomatter what tire you use you can gointoany 
FISK Branch and have your tires dismounted, inspected, air tested, 
inflated, reassembled—your wheels inspected for alignment, spare 
wheels mounted and so on—all FREE. No charge is made except 
foractual repairsand supplies. AregularFREEmonthly inspection 
will add mileage to your tires. Use this Tire Service—it is yours. 
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This FISK Sign Board Means a FISK Branch 


—it means that there is a FISK Service Branch in the 
city you are approaching. These signs are on the 


sides of the principal roads leading into the cities 
where the more than 100 FISK Branches are located. Each sign 
has the local address displayed prominently. Drive to that address 
and make use of this unique and countrywide FREE Tire Service. 
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NY motorist will appreciate the 
ease and pleasure of driving a car 
in which the shifting of gears is virtually 
never necessary. Such are the flexi- 
bility and flow of tremendous power— 
perfectly controlled—of this valve-in- 
head twelve-cylinder motor. You are 
always “in high” in the “H. A. L. 
TWELVE.” 


With this distinctive feature are 
combined a long wheelbase, light 


weight, ease of riding, road-staunchness 
and general motoring comfort, that 
make the ‘““H. A. L. TWELVE”’ unique 
among the world’s motor cars of actual 
character and intrinsic merit. 


Twelve Cylinders, Seven Passenger Touring Car 
Price $2100 f. 0. b. Cleveland 
Roadster, $2100 f. o. b. Cleveland 
Wheelbase 135 inches 


The H. A. Lozier Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 











Hé made it by aan 


care of the new an 
renewal subscriptions for 
The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country 
Gentleman, in his home 
town in Oregon. He 
has a steady position that 
pays for his living ex- 
penses. His spare-time 
profits from subscription 
work are building up his 
bank account. 

If you have spare time to 
sell, we will buy it. 


Agency Division, Box 527 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COM PANY 
Independence Square Philadelphia 
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Hints From the Field of To-Day 


palmate every shooter has had trouble 
in curing his bird dog of breaking 
shot—that is to say, running in after his 
birds after the gun has been fired. This 
fault is closely allied to the more puppyish 
one of chasing the flying birds. It is not 
difficult to cure a young dog of the latter 
fault; but even a well-broken dog is apt 
to lapse into bad habits if handled by a 
shooter who pays more attention to his 
birds than to his dog. 

Breaking shot is especially natural for a 
dog that is asked to retrieve his birds. His 
natural instinct is to rush in and get his 
mouth on the bird as soon as he can. He 
has found the birds and pointed them; and, 
once they get on the wing before him, he 
longs to break in after them. Bad shooting 
is more apt to unsettle a dog than is 
steady work by the gun. 

This habit is really not so reprehensible 
to-day as it was in the muzzle-loading 
times. In those days we used to train our 
dogs to drop to shot, using the command 
“Charge!’”?—now obsolete in training. The 
theory is that there may be some scattered 
birds lying that have not gone up before the 
gun, and that if a dog dashes out he may 
put up these birds while the gun is still 
unloaded. . 

Most of our shooting now is on quail and 
with breech-loading guns; so that the 
actual lost chances to the gun to-day are 
not so great as they once were. Young 
grouse are apt to lie close and go up one at 
a time before a covey-point—more apt to 
do this than are quail. Of course, on scat- 
tered birds, marked down after a covey- 
rise, it is quite possible that a dog breaking 
shot may put up one or more other birds 
without pointing them. 

Although breaking shot is more common 
when a dog is allowed to retrieve his birds, 
most of us like to see a good dog bring in a 
bird—it seems to give him pleasure and it 
is a pleasure to see him; so that we do not 
all like to break our dogs to stand fast and 
not retrieve. Hence there is perhaps no 
one fault that gives us more annoyance 
in working with a dog otherwise well- 
broken than this eagerness to get away and 
get his mouth on the feathers after the 
birds are up and the gun has fired. 


A One-Man Method 


To steady down a dog, some trainers use 
the check cord and some the check collar. 
The latter is severe in application, but its 
use is apt to linger well in a dog’s mind. 
Others take along a long buggy whip and, 
when the gun is fired, bring it down on the 
dog’s back with a loud ““Whoa!’’—which 
takes the dog’s mind off the birds. In any 
of these cases one must stop his shooting 
and put his mind on dog training. The 
average sportsman is not apt to care to do 
both, especially if he be a city man out for 
an infrequent shooting trip. 

What, then, is a good method—a good 
one-man method—of steadying down a dog 
that breaks shot? Curiously enough, it 
was at a vaudeville show that very recently 
I found what may be an answer to this 
interesting question. A friend and I were 
sitting watching a young woman juggler, a 
part of whose act consisted in using the 
flying bolas—three balls suspended on 
cords—to snuff a cigar held in the mouth of 
a performer some feet distant. He was 
lucky, or she would have knocked off his 
block, bean or coco. 

“Good work!” said my friend. “Did 
you know that the best way to break a dog 
of breaking shot is by that same sort of 
contrivance?”’ 

JT had never heard of it and he explained: 

“Take about three rubber balls—say, 
the size of the floats on a seine—with holes 
bored through them. Tie your balls on 
cords, each on a separate cord long enough 
so that the ball will lie back under the dog’s 
feet. Tie the free ends in the ring of a snap 
hook. You can carry the bolas in your 
pocket with no trouble when you are 
hunting. 

“When the dog points, step up to him 
and snap the hook on his collar, letting the 
balls drop down on the ground. When the 
dog jumps forward, to run in, the balls will 
wind all round his feet and legs, and tangle 
them up. That will tangle up his mind, so 


that he will stop to see what is wrong. You 
can then get him under control. After a 
few times he will stand steady when you 
snap the balls on his collar, and you can go 
on about your shooting. This is the best 
one-man method I have ever seen to steady 
down a dog.” 

Personally I have never used this con- 
trivance, but know my friend to be a 
practical and experienced sportsman. His 
Pusey is very much worth bearing in 
mind. 


The So-Called Indian Bed 


Odd things come up now and then, 
whether in vaudeville shows or in public 
print. Not long ago I saw in a sporting 
paper an article by an Eastern writer who 
had been out West as far as Glacier Park 
and had discovered what he called the 
“‘Tndian bed.”’ He described it as a contriv- 
ance about six feet long, built like a Ve- 
netian blind, of willow wands tied together 
with string. Moreover, he said that an- 
other Eastern writer, a naturalist of some 
note, had recommended this Indian bed. 
He himself complained of the bed, because 
when he placed the wands between two 
logs they were very apt to break down 
under the weight of a man, and because 
also, as made by the Indians, this bed was 
narrow at the top and wider at the bottom. 

I mention this matter not with the wish 
to be rude or even critical, but only with 
the desire to be useful. There is nothing 
more detestable than the tendency toward 
controversy in regard to sporting equip- 
ment. It seems fair and useful, however, 
to say that the Indian bed above described 
isnot a bed atall. Itis only a lazy-back, or 
a back rest, and has been a part of the 
lodge equipment of the Plains tribes time 
out of mind. 

In use this lazy-back was spread at the 
rear of the lodge, with the broad end on the 
ground, covered with blankets or robes. 
The smaller end was supported at the top 
by a tripod. Mr. Indian sat on the lower 
part of the bed and leaned back against the 
rest of it very comfortably. Sometimes 
there might be two of these back rests. 

So far as I know, no Indian ever sup- 
ported his bed between side logs—or, in- 
deed, ever used logs at all in making his bed. 
He usually slept flat down on the ground. 
I don’t recall ever having seen a full- 
blooded Indian use anything like a bed 
or mattress under him; he went to it, robes 
or blankets straight. Certainly the original 
intention of this bed was not to be spread 
between two logs and used as a bedspring. 
I don’t know whether I have mentioned this 
matter before or not. A friend having seen 
the same inaccurate story above referred 
to brought it to my mind not long ago. 


The Khaki Shrimp 


Many men have many minds, likewise 
many notions, hints, points and wrinkles. 
I suppose that to-day more than seventy- 
five per cent of the bass fishermen use 
multiple-ganged hooks on their casting 
lures. I myself do not use them and do not 
favor any of these mechanical appliances, 
which are ultradestructive, any more than 
IT would care to hunt for deer with a ma- 
chine gun; but I seem to be very much in the 
minority in regard to this practice. There- 
fore, I presume I may mention a little con- 
trivance a friend of mine showed me down 
in Alabama last winter. We were trolling 
for sea trout and redfish, in which work he 
always used an artificial minnow with a 
highly silvered body, which probably was 
made of silk. : 

“This thing is too shiny,” said he. “I 
have a scheme that makes it twice as killing 
as it is the way the makers build it.” 

He showed me his scheme, which was 
very simple—all he had done was to cut a 
piece out of the khaki lining of his coat and 
sew this all over the body of his artificial 
minnow. It was a poor job of sewing, for 
the thread showed everywhere. Moreover 
the edges of the khaki were all frayed out. 
If the thing did not look like a salt-water 
shrimp, it certainly did not look like any- 
thing else. We tried this lure alongside all 
the others and, without doubt or question, 
it would kill twice as many fish as any other 








minnow or spinner we could find. It hap- 
pened to look right as to color, and so on, 
to the actual consumers down under the 
water. 

I was reading somewhere the other day 
about a man who covered a floating lure 
with a piece of birch bark and found that 
it would work. I have not the slightest 
doubt that either of these methods would 
improve the quality of nine-tenths of the 
highly colored casting baits that are put on 
the market to-day. 

Now I suppose some manufacturer will 
swipe this idea. He is welcome if only he 
will make a Christian casting bait with a 
single hook. While power remains with me 
I intend to protest against those contriv- 
ances that have six, nine, twelve, fifteen 
or eighteen hooks attached to them. I 
don’t think they are sportsmanlike and am 
quite careless as to who may differ from 
my own belief—although I fear I don’t 
make many.converts. 

No one can have failed to note the rapid 
increase of the use of the motorcar in sport. 
Hardly anyone shoots or fishes these days 
without using at some time or other the 
ever-present aid of the gasoline vehicle. I 
recall that in my own last chicken hunt we 
rode over five hundred miles, and that in 
my last fishing trip we averaged fifty miles 
a day, visiting half a dozen streams instead 
of one each day. 

As to the result of this increased use of 
the motorcar, it means less game, less 
wilderness, better roads, more game pro- 
tection, more game planting, and more 
game-preservation. There is no use crying 
out against the automobile—it has come 
and it is going to stay. 

The other day a friend of mine asked me, 
offhand: 

“What is the best sort of tent to take 
along when a fellow and his wife are going 
out on a little motoring and camping trip? 
My wife and I are pretty well used to 
canoeing and understand the simple life.” 

Without much hesitation, I recom- 
mended to this gentleman a pyramid tent, 
or miner’s tent—a single-pole pattern, 
seven feet square, made of silkaline, very 
light, and of as dark a color as could be 
obtained; the front door to be screened 
against mosquitoes; the floor cloth to be 
sewed in at the bottom; and a window, 
with one of the patent window roofs, to be 
put in at the back. We figured that this 
tent was about as light and compact as 
anything offered on the market, although 
lacking some of the desirable features to be 
found in some of the square-front models. 
The main difficulty about it would be in 
making the screened window rain-tight; 
this, however, can be done by the proper 
tentmaker. 


What the Tentmaker Thought 


A still lighter model of tent for two 
persons is made, which might be described 
as a pyramid tent or miner’s tent bisected, 
the front being cut square off. In this case 
the pole does not go inside the tent, but at 
the front edge of it or outside of it. Any 
sort of pole will do; indeed, the tent can be 
used without any pole at all. There is a 
loop attached to the top of it, so that it can 
be stretched upright by a rope thrown over 
a limb of a tree, or a crotch of the pole, the 
free end of the rope then being used as a 
guy rope. This sort of tent usually is 
pitched without any flap in front or, at 
best, only a mosquito bar; so it does not 
need a window in the back so much as a 
pyramid tent. Itis very light and practical 
in this way, requiring only four pegs, no 
pole, and a short rope to pitch it. 

There is yet another form of the single- 
pole peaked tent which also is like half of a 
pyramid tent, or like the tent above de- 
scribed, except that it has a wallin the back. 
This wall, of course, requires the use of guy 
ropes, which the miner’s tent does not 
need. It offers more room than the pyra- 
mid pattern, but is a little slower to pitch. 
It usually is sold with a fly, which may be 
used in front or shifted round to the back, 
making a double roof. 

Having agreed upon the tent for my 
friend, in turn I asked him a question. 

“Tell me,” said I: ‘What sort of a tent 
would you use if you were going out on a 
motor trip with your wife, your wife’s maid, 
your wife’s chauffeur, and your wife’s 
dog?” 

‘All in one car?” he inquired. f 

I told him yes; and his answer perhaps 
held wisdom. 

“In that case,” said he, “‘I should advise 
you to stay at home.” 


THE SATURDAY 


Good advice! But the best of us make 

rash promises sometimes, hoping they may 
be forgotten—which they never are! 
_ I admit there are certain complications 
in the proposition last above outlined, but 
the problem was so interesting in solution 
that perhaps others may care to learn how 
we went about it. 

In the first place, I laid the problem of 
the tent before a professional tentmaker— 
and it cost me about fifty dollars to learn 
what he thought about it. Of course I have 
had tents of many different patterns, which 
would do for a man in almost any aver- 
age sporting conditions; but here was an 
entirely new set of conditions, involving 
the comfort of an inexperienced camper of 
the gentler sex. 

I turned over to the chauffeur my own 
light single-pole tent, mosquito proof, dry 
and ventilated; but that left three persons 
still to be accountedfor. Thetentmaker and 
I agreed that a tent with floor room nine feet 
by seven feet was large enough for three 
people; but madam went up in the air. 

“T couldn’t possibly sleep on three feet 
of ground!” said she. 

Well, maybe she couldn’t. So we al- 
lowed four feet a head for three persons. 
That made the tent twelve feet long. We 
agreed that seven feet deep would allow 
room enough for all. We agreed, also, that 
if we screened off four feet at one end—for a 
tent can be made perfectly well with a par- 
tition in these days—it would account for 
the maid and still leave the boss and the 
madam plenty of room. ° 


The Tent for the Car 


We devised this tent on the open-front, 
or Baker, model—that is to say, with a 
three-foot wall at the rear, a peak about 
seven feet high, and the front cut off en- 
tirely square. Such a tent looks like a wall 
tent cut in two right along the ridgepole. It 
can be pitched by means of a rope ridgepole 
along the top, supported at each corner by 
a pole, the whole guyed out in front. 

These tents usually have a straight flap 
in front of them, to be used as a fly, which 
when dropped down completely closes the 
tent in front. It is then in the shape of a 
lean-to or, as above suggested, just like 
half of a wall tent cut along the ridge. This 
model has many advantages, although it is 
not so compact as many other tents, be- 
cause it carries the entire floor dimensions 
up to theroof. We showed madam a picture 
of this tent, and she graciously consented to 
sleep in it—but with a certain objection. 

““What’s going to become of the car?” 
she asked. “We can’t take the garage along 
with us, can we?” 

“Oh, yes, we can!” said the tent man. 
“We even make tents large enough to go 
entirely over a car and leave sleeping room 
on one side. If you want to, you can drive 
your car in under this fly and it will cover 
up at least twelve feet of the car.” 

When I explained that we could use a 
certain waterproof khaki poncho to cover 
up the radiator of the car, if it projected 
in front, the madam agreed that we had a 
tent which would cover three persons and 
one car; so we O. K.’d the order. 

The material of this tent is of the light 
silkaline material that has so entirely re- 
placed the old heavy canvas in modern tent- 
building. Of course there must be jointed 
poles to take along, and these mean weight 
and bulk; but the maker said: “I say that 
this whole tent will go into a bundle about 
three feet long and not so very big round, 
and will not weigh over seventeen pounds.” 

We were even persuaded into taking 
along a dozen or two steel tent pegs. I 
presume the most tenderfootish thing a 


man can do is to carry along steel tent 


pegs; but, as we had plenty of transporta- 
tion, we allowed this to happen just once. 
The tentmaker wished to have this tent 
made only with sod cloth and without the 
floor cloth sewed in, insisting that mosqui- 
toes could be kept out in that way, and that 
the floorcloth otherwise would get wet and 
cause the tent to mildew. None the less, 
I insisted that the floor of the tent must be 
sewed in; that it must be made of the same 
material as the rest of the tent; and that 
there must be a six-inch sill in front of the 
tent—a sort of protection against insects, 
although considerable of a nuisance in 
actual use of the tent, since one often sits 
partly in the tent, with the feet outside. 
The maker agreed that his cheesecloth 
netting in front of the tent would be ab- 
solutely mosquito-proof. In turn, I in- 
sisted that the tent must have a large 
(Concluded on Page 46) 
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A New Value in Auto Robes 


A Saving That Every Motorist Will Welcome 


ERE for the first time in automobile history is 
offered a high-grade robe at the remarkably 
low price of $6.75. And with the quality, tex- 
ture and durability guaranteed! 

You must really see a MOTORWEAVE Woolen 
Robe to appreciate fully the new standard of value it sets. 

Beauty—The smart MOTORWEAVE. designs. will 
please you instantly. There is a variety of colors from 
which to choose. 

Softness—You can feel it. The pliant texture and the 
heavy nap make it all so apparent at first touch. 

Warmth—The special double weave keeps out the 
biting chill of frosty air and fast going. 

Durability—The reinforced woolen construction in- 
sures a wearing quality that makes MOTORWEAVE 
more than a mere name. 

Then remember, all this for $6.75—a startlingly low 
figure when compared with prices usually asked for 
such high quality. 

The label on every MOTORWEAVE is a guarantee 
of satisfaction. Look for it. 

If your dealer does not stock MOTORWEAVE send 


us his name and we will send you a handsome illus- 
trated folder and will also see that you are supplied. 


THE WALLACE & SMITH COMPANY 
La Porte, Indiana 
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HIS man, with over a thousand other Will- 

ard Battery experts, keeps alive the contact 
between you and us, between your battery and the 
men who built it. 


He represents our personal responsibility to a million car 
owners. 


Storage batteries—like human beings—need proper care 
and feeding if they are to live long and keep in vigorous 
health. 





The parallel is even more striking when you realize that 
a battery’s length of life often depends on the treatment it 
gets during its first ninety days in a car. 


It may be injured by thirst, starvation, overheating, over- 
work and other evils that can easily be avoided. 


Then why not avoid them? Why not learn at the start 
the character and functions of a storage battery, its relation 
to the rest of the electrical equipment and what to do if your 
starter seems to lose its “‘pep’’ or your lights grow dim? 


Let us give you the address of the nearest Willard Station 
and send you booklet A-13, which will point out sources of 
battery troubles and how to escape them. 


We'll Help You Over that First 90 Days 


Free battery service as needed during this crucial period 
of your battery’s life is part of our new service plan. Write 
for booklet A-14 and get the details. 


The plan includes an interesting feature for those whose 
batteries have already gone beyond the 90 day period. Apply 
to any Willard Service Station or Factory Branch, or write 
to Willard Storage Battery Co., Cleveland. 


Willard Storage Battery Company 


Cleveland, Ohio 


NEw York: 228-230 W. 58th Street 

CuicaGo: 2524-34 So. Wabash Avenue SAN Francisco: 1433 Bush Street 

ATLANTA: 8-10 East Cain Street MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.: 36—38—40 So. 10th St. 
INDIANAPOLIS: 316-318 No. Illinois St. 


DETROIT: 736—40 Woodward Avenue 


Direct Factory REPRESENTATIVES IN Philadelphia, Boston, Dallas, 
Kansas City, Omaha, Seattle. 
Willard Storage Batteries are for sale by car dealers, garages and all Willard Service Stations and Factory Branches. 


If you are equipped to sell Willard Batteries or give Willard Service, there are opportunities for men who can measure up 
to Willard standards. 
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Cars Whose Makers Equip Them 
with Willard Batteries 






Abbott-Detroit Gersix National 

Allen Glide National Motor Truck 
Alter Gramm (Canada) 

American La France Gramm Bernstein 





American Standard Grant Ogren 
Great Western 











Hanger Owen Magnetic 
Apperson Harwood Barley 

























Argo Haynes Packard 
Armleder Herff-Brooks Paig 
Atterbury Hollier “8” Pathfinder 
Auburn Houghton Patterson 
Austin Hupmobile Peerless 
Avery Imperial Pens 
Bartholomew Indiana Pilgrin iy 
Bell International Pilot 
Bessemer Interstate Premier 
Blumber, 
riscoe s Jackson Reo 
Brockville Atlas Jones ee anan : 
a ichmonc 
Beton Kelly Riddle 
e Kentucky Russell 
Case King ; 
Chalmers Kissel-Kar S. Gov: 
Chandler Kline Sandow 
Chevrolet Knox Sayers Scoville 
peer ae Tene pis Booth 
Coleman Lexington Sane 
7” Singer 
Cc o Liberty 
ORTIEICS - South Bend 
Consolidated Lippard-Stewart Ss Iding 
Crane Locomobile Sham acing 
Crow Lozier ee “s i 
Cunningham Luverne Seen es 
D: 1 Lyons Atlas Serre 
aniels “ Ss 
Dart McFarlan Six Stegeman 
Davis McLaughlin Stephens 
Denby Maccar Sterling 
DeDion Bouton Madison Studebaker 
Detroiter Marion Stutz 
Dile Marmon Sun 
Dixie Flyer Martin Th 
Dodge Bros. Motor Car Mason ontag 
Dort pees Walon 
Elcar Ney c oe 
2 paca in yvelie 
pupite Mitchell 
Farmack Moline-Knight Westcott 
Federal Monarch Wichita 
Fisher Monitor 4-30 6-40 Winton 
Fostoria Light Car Monroe Willys-Knight 
Franklin Moon . 
Front Drive Murray Zimmerman 

































Here’s a tempting relish 
with the ¢rue tomato taste— 





Adds zest to all it touches 





Put it on cold meat. Let it “appe- 
tize” your favorite dish of beans, 
spaghetti, fish, soups or oysters. 

Blue Label Ketchup is made from 
plump, juicy, vine-ripened tomatoes 
cooked lightly in order to retain 
the natural favor and seasoned with 
pure spices-only. That’s all. But 
it makes one of the most delicious 
relishes you ever tasted. And it keeps 
after it is opened. 

Contains only those ingredients 


Recognized and Endorsed 
by the U.S. Government. 


Our chili sauce, soups, jams, jellies, 
preserves, meats,. canned fruits and 
vegetables are equally as high quality 
and satisfying as Blue Label Ketchup. 





Write for booklet, “Original Menus.” <A _ postal 
| mentioning your grocer’s name will bring it. 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 











OTORISTS, here isa * 
radiator ornament 
with real life to it. A 

miniature Robbins & Myers Fan that 

spins swiftly as the air resistance sets 
its hashing blades in motion. 

Can be mounted directly on radiator 
cap. 

Robbins & Myers quality throughout. 

Finished in gloss-black enamel and 


“A 
4 
nickel or brass. | 
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Looks and acts like a real electric fan. 
Attracts attention everywhere. Sent any- 
where in U.S. on receipt of $1.50 and 
10 cents for postage and packing. 


Write for descriptive folder. 
Dealers: Write for interesting proposition. 


The Robbins & Myers Company 
Springfield, Ohio 
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(Concluded from Page 43) 
window in each end and three windows in 
the back, each screened with double bob- 
binet, and each covered by a flap that could 
be buttoned over the window, or could be 
rolled up and buttoned in place, leaving the 
window open. 

I also insisted that the rear of the tent 
should be made with eaves at least five 
inches in depth, the grommets for the guy 
ropes being let into the edge of. the eaves. 
This makes a sort of porch over the tent’s 
rear wall, which runs off any rain so that it 
will not fall into the open windows. It will 
be seen that we insisted the tent should be 
ventilated and that it should be insect- 
proof. 

This tent will be large and roomy and 
not too bulky; and there are many things 
to be said in favor of it. Even if there 
should be a bad rain, so that the fly would 
have to be used as a front to the tent, it 
would still be ventilated and would be dry. 
In decent weather the fly can be put up as 
a porch roof. 

Under this madam may stretch her ham- 
mock and, when the boss is out fishing, may 
recline there idly while her carefully se- 
lected maid lulls her to slumber with the 
costly plumage of a fan from the Orient. 
While this is going on, the chauffeur is to be 
splitting wood. This is the simple life to- 
day—it is easy if you have the price. 

But this is simply the start of an auto- 
mobile camp outfit. Of course we took 
along a collapsible canvas bucket to bring 
water for the camp and for the radiator of 
the car should it grow overheated. There 
are canvas washpans, collapsible, which 
pack very closely. There is also one of the 
long steel griddles, with folding legs, which 
you find in sporting-goods stores to-day. 
I don’t know who first invented this con- 
trivance, but have a suspicion that it was 
myself in some earlier day. Besides these, 
there are two folding broilers of wire stiff 
enough to stand grief in packing and in 
use. This sort of cook outfit will do for 
hurry-up work. When we go into perma- 
nent encampment we shall use a stove that 
I have invented especially for this trip. 


The Collapsible Stove 


Earlier mention has been made of the 
original of this collapsible stove, but in its 
improved form it may perhaps be described 
more fully. The material of the stove is 
sheet steel, sixteen gauge. It ought to be 
made about thirty inches wide in front; but 
as the stove box on the running board of 
my car is only twenty-two inches deep, I 
designed this stove to be twenty-two inches 
in front, sixteen inches in height, and six- 
teen inches square at the rear. There is no 
bottom to it, but there is a detached sheet, 
sixteen by twenty-three inches, which will 
lean up against the front of the stove to cut 
off the draft or keep in the coals. 

In order to make the top of the stove 
rigid there are two light angle irons put 
under it, one at the front and one midway 
of thefront. There is also a cross bar across 
the front at the bottom, bolted and detach- 
able. These will keep it stiff in any condi- 
tion of heat. The sides of the top piece are 
bent down half an inch all round. The tops 
of the side pieces are bent in one inch, and 
the bottoms as much. There are three bolts 
on each side of the top, fastening the top 
and sides together, and the rear is made 
and bolted on in similar fashion. Ordinary 
stove bolts are used, such as you can find in 
any hardware store or in almost any auto- 
mobile tool box. It is the intention, of 
course, to set up the stove after arrival in 
the permanent camp; and it can be packed 
in a very flat package of no great weight. 

The main feature of this stove, however, 
is the pipe. This is let in at the back of the 
stove, where there is a hole cut five inches 
across—the dimensions of the standard 
stovepipe of commerce. In this hole there 
is a shallow thimble bolted onto the rear 
of the stove, about an inch in depth. We 
figure that, after 
making a perma- 
nent camp, we shall 
probably be some- 
where within reach- 
ing distance of some 
store or may pass 
oneontheway. We 
ean then get an 
elbow of stovepipe 
and a couple of ex- 
tra lengths. 

snes the stove \ ee 2 
can be set up any- es} / 
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fly of the tent if it is raining—and the 
pipe outside the fly will afford a good draft 
and carry off the smoke. When the stove 
is put inside the fly of the tent it will still 
be possible for one to sit under the tent and 
cook in comfort, even if it is raining rather 
smartly. 

The advantage of this stove is that it is 
more comfortable for cooking and requires 
less fuel than an open fire. Of course in 
cold weather it is very useful, because by 
means of it you can warm up the interior of 
the tent—bring it up as close to the tent as 
you like—end with no danger of setting fire 
to the bedding, as is the case with an open 
fire. Letting the pipe in at the back of the 
stove leaves the entire front free for cooking 
utensils. We figure there will be room 
enough for a stew kettle, a coffee kettle and 
a frying pan all at once. So the weather 
may be rainy or not, just as it jolly well 
pleases. I got an automobile-fender maker 
to make this stove and he did a splendid 
job, of which we are both very proud. 

This stove, when knocked down—and 
with the pipe left as a matter of future pur- 
chase—is intended to go into a box that has 
been put on the running board of the car by 
the chauffeur. He has fixed a couple of 
angie irons, screwed fast to the bottom of 
the running board and projecting above it 
two or three inches, to which the box will 
be screwed fast. The box is shallow enough 
not to rub against the paint of the car or 
damage the costly coat of arms on the door. 
Of course it puts the rear door of the car out 
of commission on that side of the car, al- 
though it does not go far enough forward to 
cover the front door. 


The Deerhair Mattress 


This box will be dustproof, with a felted 
lid, because, besides the knockdown stove, 
we intend putting in the broilers, some of 
the frying pans, the short-handled axes, and 
go on, some wire, and perhaps an item or so 
of grub now and then. Of course there will 
be a reflector oven of aluminum provided 
with a baking pan. If the aforesaid maid 
cannot make good biscuits in that pan there 
is going to be trouble in camp and she is 
going to lose her job. 

The rest of the cooking and eating outfit 
will be made of aluminum and carried in 
a cylindrical canvas case. This case goes 
under the maid’s feet as she sits in front 
with the chauffeur. In the lap of the maid 
is a place for the family dog. The chauffeur 
sits on his own raincoat. All the other 
raincoats and all the fishing rods and one 
lap robe go inside the metal robe rack on 
the back of the front seat. The washpans 
go in the side box on the running board. 
The collapsible water pail goes in the front 
of the car, handy for use by the chauffeur 
on the road. : 

One suit of clothes each is all that is 
allowed to the personnel of this little party. 
The extra items—a spare shirt or shirt 
waist, underwear, toilet articles, and so on— 
are reduced to a minimum and carried in 
one suitcase for each person. These suit- 
cases are numbered one, two and three 
in plain figures. There is one each for 
the madam and the boss, and another for 
the maid and chauffeur together—you can 
guess about how much room the chauffeur 
will have left. All the suitcases go into a 
well-made automobile trunk built to my 
own notion. It has a dustproof locking lid. 
When the car stops to camp it is easy for 
each person to take out of the trunk per- 
sonal belongings needed in the camp. 

On top of the trunk, which goes on the 
trunk rack behind the car, will be carried 
the tent bag mentioned before and one, or 
perhaps more, of the bed rolls. These will 
be cased in waterproof round bags of can- 
vas, with an inner one, tied well, so that 
they will be dustproof. There may be a 
pair or two of blankets folded and used on 
the rear seat above the cushions. 

On the floor of the car, in front of the 
rear seat, there will be placed, first, the long 
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folding griddle mentioned above, and then 
two folding automobile _ seats, which 
madam thinks will be just lovely for seats 
in camp. Above these will go another bag 
or two and perhaps a small hand bag, anda 
small bag or box of groceries.. 

In the flaps at the sides of the rear doors 
there will be room for a bottle of coffee or 
tea, and sandwiches enough for lunch. We 
count on renewing the grub supply from _ 
time to time, and on using the car as a fre- 
quent transport between camp and town 
after the permanent camp shall have been 
established. 

It is a shameful confession to make that, 
in addition to the above-described effete 
luxury, I was obliged to listen to the impcr- 
tunities of madam and provide an air bed. 
Not unreservedly did I consent to this. The 
raid and the chauffeur, each, may have a 
tick, to be filled with straw or hay when we 
get into camp. The boss will sleep on his 
own blankets and his little deerhair mat- 
tress. Madam will have the only air bed— 
but not full length; only about two-thirds 
length, and just long enough to go on the 
back seat of the car when it is deflated. 
The chauffeur says it is very simple to blow 
this thing up with the tire pump of the 
car—otherwise we should not have it. 
There are so many other things I can do 
besides getting down on my stomach and 
blowing up an air bed that Iam disinclined 
to indulge in that form of exercise. 

Speaking of practical camp beds, and 
referring to the light deerhair mattress, 
which is part of my own pet bed, another 
friend of mine gave me yet another tip as 
to camp mattresses. 

““When I was a broncho buster out in 
Montana, a good many years ago,” said he, 
“the pet bed of all the cow-punchers was 
one made of horsehair—that is to say, the 
hair from horses’ tails. It took me a long 
time to accumulate hair enough to make a 
mattress. When we were breaking stock 
I used to comb out or pull out all the tail 
hair I dared to swipe from any of the 
horses that would stand for it. I got two 
or three bags of hair, which we hauled 
round with the camp stuff for some time 
before I thought I had enough. Then I 
made up my bed—although you don’t 
really need a tick at all, for the hair will 
mat down and hang together. I cleaned 
the hair by just soaking it for a time in 
running water and then throwing it out on 
a bank to dry. . 

“This horsehair is always light and 
springy; it never breaks and never mats 
down like deerhair. I consider that a 
horsetail mattress, made with plenty of 
hair, is the lightest and best camp mattress 
in the world. 

“T once offered a puncher twenty-five 
dollars for his bed, and he would not take 
it. When I left the range I sold mine for 
thirty dollars. I don’t suppose you could 
get one for fifty dollars to-day.” 


Lighting the Camp 


As to a camp light, note once more the 
efficiency of the modern automobile. The 
chauffeur says it is not necessary to take 
any camp light at all, as he will just light 
the camp by means of the headlights of 
the ear, which is practical and perhaps 
not any more expensive than the rest of it. 
Of course you cannot always tell, in auto- 
mobiling, just how close your camp is going 
to be to the car. Really the best camp light 
I ever saw was a gasoline lantern, made 
with a mantle. It afforded the most bril- 
liant light I have seen, and was better than 
any of the lamps or hand lights that con- 
dense the rays by means of a lens. 

The car used in this case is a six-cylinder 
forty-horsepower, such as is usually called 
a seven-passenger car. We have no planas 
to our campaign—we are going fishing. We 
don’t know where; and that-is all there is 
about it. We shall stert from Chicago ina 
general northerly dircction. Perhaps we 
may get as far north as the Green Dog 
Road House—if we 
have good luck. 

I am very much 
grieved, pained and 
humiliated to make 
the shameful confes- 
sion of owning and 
devising an outfit 
such as the above; 
but these are some 
of the things that 
happen to us if we 
commit matrimony 
at some unguarded 
momentof ourlives. 
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America’s Leading Motorcycle 

Builders Equip with Firestones 

at No Extra Cost to You. 
Cleveland Dayton 
Emblem Excelsior 
Harley-Davidson 
Thor Merkel 
Reading-Standard 
Smith Motor Wheel 

Henderson 
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Firestone Responsibility 
and Its Value to Motorcyclists 


HIS responsibility means what it has always meant 
to the world when the ‘‘man who knows” takes hold. 
A new responsibility in tire service came with the 
speedy, high-power motorcycle of today and this 
Firestone ‘“‘auto-bilt” motorcycle tire is the Specialist’s answer. 





Manufacturers equip with Firestones because it means one 
more feature of sure satisfaction with their machines. 


Firestone Motorcycle Tires have Firestone Motorcycle Tires have 
that liberal amount of rubber and that speed and endurance which 


fabric which gives greatest support 
to the heavy motorcycle of today 
and its strenuous demands. 


Firestone resiliency gives easiest 
riding and the Non-Skid tread is 
powerfully angled against skid, 
spin or slide. 


insure victory in the race—alike in 
the short dash or the long grind. 
The Red Side Wall and Bldck 
Tread give fine appearance, and 
Firestone building insures 


Most Miles per Dollar 


Write for catalog—and see your dealer today 
FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


“‘America’s Largest Exclusive Tire 
and Rim Makers’’ 
Akron, Ohio 
~ Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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Don’t Delay 


It’s hard to tell when germs are breeding 
—when disease threatens. As your safe- 
guard of health use 


Disinfectant 


Employed by hospitals everywhere — 4e- 
cause it is reliable. It has 214 times the 
germicidal strength of carbolic acid and is 
not caustic. 
Lysol is invaluable for personal hygiene; 
in sickrooms, bathrooms, kitchens, cellars, 
stables and for garbage cans, bugs, roaches. 
Lysol is concentrated. It is used diluted 
with water. A bottle lasts a long time. 
In Three Sizes: 25c, 50c, $1:00 

Of Druggists Everywhere 
Lysol itself is of known reliability —it will 
safeguard you; imitations may not. 
Helpful Booklet, ‘‘ Home Hygiene,’’ Mailed Free 





Manufac- / Ye ’ 
turing y) Chemists 


85 William St., New York 
Canadian Office: Unity Bldg., Montreal 
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A beautiful comport for jellies 
bon-bons, salted nuts & relishes 


At your dealer’s, or $1.00 delivered East of the 
Missouri River. $1.25 delivered West of the 
Missouri River, Florida, Maine and Canada. 
A. H. HEISEY & CO., Dept. 87, Newark, O. 


Write for illustrated booklet 
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in each town to ride and show a new 1917 
model "RANGER” bicycle. Write for our 
i\ special offer on asample to introduce. 

I | DELIVERED FREE‘on approval and 30 
HINA days’ trial. Send for big free catalog and 
fg particulars of ‘most ‘marvelous offer ever 
Waal made ona bicycle. You will be astonished 
M\}\ at our low prices and remarkable terms. 

\j].. 94 STYLES, sizes and colors in. Ranger 
bicycles. Most complete line in America, 
=, Other guaranteed models $11.95, $14.75 
! and $17.60, A few good second-hand 

bicycles taken in trade, $3 to $8 to clear. 
y Tires, lamps, wheels, sundries, parts, and all 
bicycle supplies at half usual prices. Do not buy 
until you get our catalog and offers.. Write Now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.S-55, CHICAGO 
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It was the evening of the Newry Fair 
when he began to think seriously of return- 
ing... They were all sitting in the great 
stone-flagged kitchen of the farmhouse. 
From the long deal table in the middle of 
the room a huge lamp filled the space with 
creamy light, and in the lighted fireplace a 
kettle purred, hanging from its crane. The 
kitchen rafters were black and amber from 
the smoke of four generations, and below 
them hung at intervals long flitches of 
bacon. Over the mantel were the guns he 
remembered from his boyhood—his father’s 
double-barreled fowling piece with the 
long, true barrels; his grandfather’s old 
musket; and the flintlock his great-grand- 
father had borne when he went out with 
Lord Edward in ’98. ; 

His father sat by the table, reading a 
paper diligently, and he was surprised to 
see how hale the old man looked—he was 
sixty now and looked fifteen years younger. 
His mother fussed about with a pannikin of 
milk, followed by three mewing kittens, 
while in a corner of the room Joe was bind- 
ing whipcord about the handle of a fishing 
rod, occasionally making it swish through 


the air with a keen sibilant sound like the. 


hiss of a snake. 

“T think I’ll be going back soon,” Grant 
said suddenly. ‘I think I’d better be'get- 
ting along.” cee 

His mother looked at him sharply, ‘but 
said nothing. Joe lowered*his rod. His 
father raised his eyes from his paper. 

“And what would you be doing that 
for?” he asked slowly. “Sure, I thought 
you were going to stay with RIScne 

“T can’t be doing that.”” Grant answered 





| easily. ‘‘I’ve got my business over there. 


And I’ve got to be makimg my way in the 
world.” e 

“And why can’t you stay and doit here? S 
the old man went-on. 

“ Ah, sure, what would L be doing here?”’ 
Grant began impatiently. There’s noth- 
ing for a man here. . On the other side I’ve 
got a place of my own, made by my own 
hands in twelve years. That’s something, 
isn’t it?! : 

“There’s no use talking to you,” his 
father said resignedly.°- “If you must go, 
you must go. But if you were wise, Willie 
John, you would: take whatever money 
you’ve made in America and buy that 
place of Peter McKenna’s down the road. 


haven’t got enough money I'll lend it to 


| you.” 


“No; thank you,” Grant replied a little 
surlily. “‘I’ll get back to my own place.” 

“Ah, well’”’—his father turned back to 
his paper—“ have it your own way.” 

Joe sent the rod swishing through the air 
a couple of times. He turned to Grant with 
a quick smile. 

“Tt’s not back to your business you want 
to be getting, Willie John,” he laughed. 
“You want to be getting back to where the 
good times are. In a week or two you'll be 
walking up Broadway, looking at the big 
buildings you do be telling about. Or going 
down Fifth Avenue, maybe, riding in a 
Or hanging round all day 
drinking highballs with the millionaires. 
That’s what you will be after. Business!” 

Grant turned on him with a sudden gust 
of anger. 

“T want to tell you something, Joe,” he 


| whipped back: ‘I’m up in the morning at 
"half past six. I’ve got the place open by 





eight. It’s seldom I’m through before ten at 
night—and twelve of a Saturday night. Do 


| you know, this is the first holiday I’ve had 
| for twelve years, barring Sundays and bank 


holidays! And on them I’m too tired to 
do anything. I’m as hard worked as you 


“T’m afraid you’re worse,” the brother 
replied. He looked keenly at the hitch of 
the whipcord to the haft of the rod. “It’s 
seldom we can’t get a day off when there’s 


a fair on, or a good horse race, or a coursing — 
match. What would life be if we couldn’t?” 


He swished the rod through the air agai 
“ And as for your father” —he took a side- 


You’d get it cheap now. And after I’m ~t 
gone the farm goes to you and Joe. If you* =f 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


Joe looked up at the rafters heavy with 
flitches of bacon; at the kettle purring on 
its crane. He glanced through the window 
to where the full haggard lay. His ever- 
ready smile crept about his eyes. 

“Oh, I hardly think we’ll starve for a 
while,” he laughed. ‘‘ Will we, mother?” 

The little old lady with the kittens 
smiled and shook her head. 

“‘T’m not saying anything,” she said. 

There was the sound of a gate clanging 
and the chime of voices. A dog growled and 
then broke into a bark of welcome. The 
voices came nearer to the door. Joe rose to 
open it. The mother put her head on one 
side to listen. 

“Do you know who that is, Willie 
John?” she asked. 

“No,” Grant answered. ‘I do not.” 

“Tt’s Eunice Doran,’’ she said. She 
waited an instant. A smile crept over her 
face. ‘‘Larry Doran’s daughter, from be- 
yond the hill.” 

“Oh, to be sure; 
Gt 


I remember her,” 
t smiled back. 






*Of course he did—a lank, gray-eyed girl, 
‘witha habit of staring you out of coun- 

tenance. The last time he had seen her she 
‘was fifteen, with long arms and legs that 

seemed eternally in the way; and he 

recalled, with a smile, how in those days 

he had been a little in love with her, and 
the “had passed many queer, awkward 
méfrients together. 

A funny, pathetic thing! And as he 
thought of it a shutter in his mind opened 
and he saw again the girl he had left on 
the stoop in Schermerhorn Street, with her 
chie way and flashing eyes. 

He wondered what she would think if she 
knew he had once had a boyish affair with 
this simple thing from his own townland; 
and he blushed in imagining her teasing 
laughter. 

He warmed with a glow of pride as he 
thought of her—of Miss Levine, as he 
somehow always called her to himself— 
of her marvelous clothes, of her manicured 
hands and wonderful eyebrows, of her ap- 
preciation of the latest effort of a cinemat- 
ograph comedian, and her up-to-dateness 
with the last flivver joke. He smiled, too, 
as he thought of the wonder with which 
this poor country girl: would regard the 
ipeempolitan divinity. * 

‘She came into the room slowly; 






iS and, 

though he could distinguish little of her 
Poeires or form, he felt a sense of shock, 
for somehow he had expected a lanky over- 
grown girl with arms and hands like the 
awkward legs of a foal—and what he saw 
was a tall woman, as tall as he himself was, 
who moved with the slow dignity of a 
queen. 

She threw her cloak off and Joe took it 
from her, and as it fell Grant caught one 
instantaneous glimpse of her that effec- 
tually wiped the Brooklyn girl from his 
mind, like a sponge passing over a chalked 
slate. He saw first the great mass of black 
hair knotted at the back of her head, 
which seemed less like hair than a splash 
of dim, vivid color; and from a side view he 
saw the small nose, with the sensitive 
nostrils, as clearly cut as the nose on an 
intaglio; and the line of chin sweeping 
down, as it were, in one soft, firm stroke. 
That was all he saw for a minute—that and 
the flush on her cheeks. 

“How are you?” she said to his mother. 
“And how are you, Mr. Grant? And Joe?” 
She turned to Grant, looked at him for an 
instant and put out her hand. “And this is 
Willie John,’’ she said. ‘‘You’ve been a 
long time away, Willie John.” 

He saw, as he looked at her, how very 
gray her eyes were, and how very deep—like 
orifices through which light shone—and 
how very steady. He noticed that her 
mouth was firm, and that she seemed to 
have lived each instant of her twenty-seven 
years; and still she was a woman with the 

» first flush of beauty on her. She turned 





~ away to. talk to his mother and he saw for 


the first time that her servant girl was with 
er. $0 engrossed had he been with her 
‘and so shocked by seeing her beauty, 






ead entr; sy ' A 
long smiling look at the old mai beemetenet tie had sean only her. 


hardly ever at home now since they elected” 


him to the County Council.” ‘ 

“To get on in the world,” Grant said 
sententiously, “‘you’ve got to work night, 
noon and morning. There’s no time for 
flying round to places of amusement, and 
chucking away hard-earned money. That’s 
what’s wrong with all this country.” 


~“T’m going to have the flax pulled on the 
ten-acre,’’ she was saying—and Grant felt 

every syllable of her low contralto strike 

“him clear and compelling—‘“‘so I’m asking 
the neighbors fair and early. My father’s 
dead, Willie John’’—she turned to Grant 
for a moment—“‘and I’ve the place on my 
hands.” 


August 12,1916 


NACLE GOOSE 


“Ay; I heard that, Eunice,” he said. “I 
was sorry to hear it.’ 

“You'll be going back soon?”’ she asked. 

“T’ll be going back very soon now,” he 
said. ‘Ina couple of weeks at most.” 

“‘T’ve been wanting him to stay and . 
settle down,” his father broke in; “but 
there’s no use talking to him.” 

“Ah, there’s nothing for a man here,” 
he answered disgustedly. ‘‘It’s on the 
other side a man gets his chance—ay, and 
a woman, too, for that matter.” 

“Ts that so?’ Eunice uttered; and she 
caught him with her serious gray eyes. 

“There was Joe Carragher’s daughter, 
from Balleek,’’ he instanced; “‘you knew 
her well. She went over six years ago and 
now she’s a lady’s maid in one of the big 
houses on Fifth Avenue. A grand posi- 
tion!”’ 

“Ts that so?’’ she repeated; her eyes had 
narrowed a little and she was studying him 
intently. 

“Then there was Patrick Hagan, the 
brother of the captain in the Dublin Fusil- 
iers. He’s got a saloon on Third Avenue 
and does a grand business.” 

“That’s the devil’s business, Willie 
John,” his mother said quietly. 

It was the first time since he had come 
back that he had seen her without a smile 
on her lips. 

“It’s different on the other side, I tell 
you,” Grant commented with asperity. 
“And there’s Barney Doyle, that went 
over before me; he’s head waiter in one of 
the big places on Broadway. Do you know 
that fellow makes as much as seventy 
dollars a week in tips. Seventy dollars! 
Fourteen pounds!”’ 

“His father was a great lawyer.” Old 
Grant shook his head. ‘‘God be good to 
him! They called him the Star of the 
North.” 

“Fourteen pounds a week—in tips!”’ 

Grant thought he could detect a chill, 
contemptuous tone in the Doran girl’s 
voice; but he put the thought out of his 
head, for why should she be contemptuous? 
She drew her blue cloak about her. 

“T think I’ll be going,”’ she said. 

“‘T’ll leave you a bit of the road,”’ Grant 
offered. 

They went out and down the loaning. 
Overhead a great white moon showed, a 
great silver plate of a thing whose beams 
scintillated in minute gossamer threads. 
Before them the road ran, as white as the 
moon, and everything showed in a faint 
purple—trees, fields, the singing river on 
the left of them, and the hill that rose be- 
tween them and the sea. A little breeze 
was stirring and they could hear a soft 
soughing from the trees and a murmur from 
the beach. Somewhere behind them, on 
the Yellow Road probably, a corn crake was 
venting its harmoniously raucous cry. 

They stopped and looked about them. 
Beneath them the great plain of Louth 
lay, which Maeve of Connaught had once 
raided at the head of a hundred thou- 
sand men. And as Grant looked at it in 
the subtle moonlight the memory of for- 
gotten legends came to him in vague unco- 
ordinated fragments. There was Slieve 
Gullion behind him, where Cuala, the great 
artificer, hammered on his magic anvil night 
and day, and up whose slopes Finn Mac- 
Cool had pursued the white deer without 
horns. : 

And in front of him was the sea, where 
for thrice three hundred years the Children 
of Lir had mourned in the guise of white 
swans. And on the hill beside him was the 
fortress of Bricriu of the poisoned tongue, 
whose satires killed men and withered 
the leaves on the green trees. Suddenly 
he heard Eunice’s voice addressing him. 

“‘T suppose you’ve done well for yourself, 
Willie John?” she asked. 

“Ay; I’ve done well,” he told her. “I’ve 
got a business over there worth ten thou- 
sand dollars. “And I’ve built it up in twelve 
years. 22. 

“Ten thousand dollars!” she mused. 
““Two thousand pounds; that’s a good deal. 
That’s half as much as your brother Joe 
made and it’s a great deal more than I have 
myself.” 

“Brother Joe made!” he uttered in a 
tone of amazement. 

“Yes—your brother Joe made,” she 
answered naively. ‘‘He’s made as much as 
four thousand pounds trading in cattle 
between here and England, and buying 
horses for the Italian Government.” 





“Twenty thousand dollars!’? Grant said, 
dumfounded. ‘Brother Joe!” 

“And you’ve more than I have,” she 
continued mercilessly. “The Cliff Farm 
is worth only eighteen hundred pounds. 
That’s only nine thousand of your dollars.” 

He answered nothing, for a quick sense of 
shame suddenly suffused him when he re- 
membered how much he had talked, and 
the others keeping so dumb. Something 
began tumbling very fast about him. They 
went up the hill and suddenly the sea 
stretched before them, sheer through to 
England, a vast surface of shimmering rip- 
ples, where the moon touched, and here and 
there white curling waves. And beneath 
» them it murmured on the beach in a steady 
crooning. The breeze blew landward and 
pressed about them firmly in a cool, even 
motion. To the right the Cliff Farm lay, 
softly white, and a faint scent came down 
from its orchard. The servant girl passed 
through the gate and up toward the house. 

“America’s a great country!” Grant 
said aloud. 

He did not know why he said it. Per- 
haps it was because he could find nothing 
else to say, and perhaps it was a sort of 
incantation, conjuring away the doubts 
that were rising in his mind. 

Eunice made no answer. And as he 
looked at her, standing there in the moon- 
light and the breeze, the old affection he 
had had for her a dozen years ago rose 
within him, and he wondered whether he 
shouldn’t put his arm about her and kiss 
her for old times’ sake. But the idea left 
him as soon as it came, for the thought of 
trifling with her seemed a desecration. 

“It’s a great place!” he said again 
lamely. 

She swung round upon him suddenly, 
savagely, her head tilted, her eyes flashing. 
The cloak behind her stood backward with 
the breeze; and as he watched her, amazed, 
petrified almost, the thought of dead 
ancient Irish women flashed through his 
brain—Maeve, the fighting Queen of Con- 
naught; and Deirdre, who dashed herself 
dead against a rock; and Grainne, the 
king’s daughter, who fled to follow Diar- 
muid of the Spears. 

“Then why don’t you stay there?” she 
uttered passionately. 

“Why don’t I stay there?” he repeated 
blankly. 

“Why don’t you stay there?” she said 
again. ‘You come back here—you and 
your like—with a smile on your mouth and 
a sneer in your eye. You come back here in 
your fine clothes, that you’ve sweated day 
and night for, and taken charity to get— 
ay, charity! What’s tips but charity? And 
you lord it round for a while and tell us 
what fools we are—and patronize us. 
Patronize us!” 

She swung round and fronted the low- 
lying land with the faint, blue heat haze 
of summer over it, touched into silver in 
the June moon. The muscles of her throat 
were throbbing. She was poised on her 
feet like a bird ready for flight. 

“Look down there at your father’s 
farm,” she told him. Her hand stretched 
toward it and her gray eyes blazed in his 
face. “Look at it well! Look at the corn 
that’s green, and the rye ripening, and the 
stacked haggard. Look at the trees in the 
orchard and the fruit hanging from them, 
and the river alive with trout, and the 
mountain with its grouse and hares. And 
then go back to your grand business and 
fumble the halfpence in your greasy till!” 

He said nothing. Mechanically his eyes 
followed her hand where it pointed, and 
every word ate its meaning into his brain 
as if etched by strong acid. 

“Ay!” he said dully. 

“Have you eyes to see, man?”’ She bent 
toward him with her hands outstretched 
and her face aflame with anger. ‘Or have 
you ears to hear? Or has groping for cop- 
pers made you blind like a mole? Or the 
tinkle of tuppences deafened you the like of 
a bat?” 

“T’ve got eyes,” he answered sullenly. 

“Use them, then!” she snapped. “And 
when you go back to your grand business, 
stop making a poor mouth about Ireland. 
Don’t whine the like of a beggar in the 
street. Stop your talk about poverty- 
stricken Ireland, and oppressed Ireland, 
and lazy Ireland. We’ve got money here 
as well as you, for all your grand busi- 
ness; and we’ve got pride; and we’ve got 
strength. And we don’t want anybody 
talking about our sorrows, and the nations 
pitying us in the four corners of the earth.” 

He said nothing, but his face had gone 
white; and every now and then he winced, 
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as though he had been caught by a whip.’ 
He wished to heaven she would stop; and 
still, back in him, something had awakened 
that yearned to be lashed into life. 

“T heard you wanted your father and 
mother to go back to America with you and 
partake of the grand business. Look at 
that farmhouse again. Your grandfather 
built that with granite hewn from his own 
quarry. And you want them to leave that 
and to go off with you and grub in a huck- 
ster’s booth! God’s glory and the blue sky 
over us!”’ 

There was the rapid flapping of wings 
and they saw a wedge of birds in the moon- 
light. Suddenly they caught the shrill 
clamor of the barnacle goose. 

“Even the birds,” she uttered with 
scorn—‘“‘even the birds have sense. 
They’re happy when they get back from 
roving. Not like you and your like, Willie 
John. If you want to go, go! And God 
go with you! If you want to stay, stay — 
and you’re welcome. But don’t come back 
fora while, croaking like a magpie chattering 
over a ruined hearth.” 

She turned to him, and the agitation and 
passion seemed to leave her by a great ef- 
fort of will. Her hands unclenched and her 
voice grew calm, with even a queer croon- 
ing melody in it; but her bosom heaved 
tumultuously. 

“T liked you once, Willie John,” she said. 
“T thought there was the makings of a big 
man in you. I mind the time at the foot- 
ball, and you running down the field like a 
hare, and no one to catch or trip you. And 
at the fairs I mind you putting the horses 
through their paces like a jockey born. 
And at throwing the weight there was no 
one of your size or years that could best 
you. Ay! I mind you, and your dogs fol- 
lowing you, and your head high up in the 
air. I thought well of you that time, Willie 
John. I thought there was no one like 
you.”’ She raised herself to her full height 
and looked at him squarely. “But now,” 
she said, ‘“I’d rather have a stray tinker 
that does be traveling the roads.” 

And scornfully she left him. 


He came into the kitchen, two evenings 
later, from the parlor. His father sat by 
the table, reading his paper. His mother 
pottered about the turf fire, teasing it into 
flame. In a corner Joe sat, polishing the 
barrel of a breech-loading fowling piece with 
an old rag. His father caught the glimpse 
of paper in his hand. 

“Were you writing, Willie John?” 

“Ay,” Grant answered; “I was writing 
a letter to America.” 

He moved toward the fireplace and 
turned slowly about again to his father. 

“You were saying,’ he asked, “that 
that place of McKenna’s was for sale. I 
wonder how much he’d want for it?” 

“He’d take four thousand pounds,” his 
father answered. ‘Maybe less.” 

“T’m afraid I haven’t got that much.” 
Grant shook his head. ‘I’ve only two 
thousand.” 

““We can lend you the difference, Willie 
John,” Joe broke in. He squinted down 
the barrel of the rifle. “Can’t we, dad?” 

“Ay; sure!’’ his father answered. 

“Y’m much obliged to both of you,” 
Grant said. 

He reached for his hat. 

“Are you going out, Willie John?” his 
mother asked. 

“T thought I’d go up and call on Eunice 
Doran,” Grant answered her. ‘I might as 
well be neighborly.” 

He went out, and there was silence in the 
kitchen for a few minutes. Joe clicked the 
lock of the gun. 

“Do you mind that wild gander I put a 
ring on three years ago?”’ he asked his 
father. “It’s back again. I saw it over 
the marshes to-day.” 

“Tt’ll take a mate and settle down in the 
marsh now.” His father nodded. “It took 
it three years to find out that home is a 
good place. It’s a queer, silly bird—the 
barnacle goose.” 

A little ripple of laughter came from the 
mother’s lips as she stood over and poked 
the turf. The elder Grant looked up, 
astonished. 

“What are you laughing at, Sarah Ann?” 
he inquired. 

“T was thinking,” she answered. 

“What was it you were thinking about?” 
he pursued. 

“Oh, nothing!” she parried. “I was 
just thinking.” 

And she went on teasing the fire, while 
a subtle, affectionate smile played about 
the corners of her eyes. 








Sunset Dish 


Which Children Get Tonight 


Perhaps a million children, this summer night, will sup on a 
dish like this. It is Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice—the bubble-like 
grains—in a bowl of milk or cream. 

The dish used to be bread and milk. Sometimes it was crackers. 
Now it is whole grains, because whole grains are better. And those 
airy, toasted, flaky grains are made four times as porous as bread. 


Not Merely Delightful 


Puffed Grains are served because children enjoy them. They 
don’t like to go back to homely grain foods when they once taste 
these nut-like tit-bits. 

But there are other and greater reasons. Children need whole 
grains, rich in elements which white flour lacks. And those whole 
grains should be wholly digestible. 

That is what Prof. A. P. Anderson has accomplished in these 
foods. Every food cell is steam exploded. Every atom of the whole 
grain feeds. That is true of no other form of grain food. 


Please remember that. Your doctor will confirm it. If you want 
easy, complete digestion—if you want the whole grain made 
available—you should serve wheat and rice in puffed form. 


At Noon 


When you serve ice 
cream, try scattering Puffed 
Rice onit. The finest chefs 
do this now. The grains are 
fragile, crisp and flaky. The 
taste is like toasted nuts. 

Use them also in candy 
making. See directions on 
the package. Puffed grains are both foods and confections. 
Between meals, children love to eat them dry—like peanuts. 


Puffed Wheat =-12c 
Puffed Rice * 15c¢ 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 









At Morn 


In the morning serve with 
sugar and cream, or mixed with 
any fruit. Serve a different 
Puffed Grain each morning. 
Every pantry shelf in summer 
should contain all three. As 
breakfast dainties, Puffed Grains hold supreme place. Nothing 
compares with them. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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Engineering 


HE great Bell System, with 

its telephone highways 
connecting the farthest points 
of the country, is primarily a 
brain creation. 


The telephone engineer is 
the genius of communication. 
Like the general of an army, he 
plans, projects, and directs his 
campaigns far ahead. He deals 
with the seemingly impossible— 
transforming ideas and _ ideals 
into concrete facts. 


His problems may involve 
doubling the capacity of a city’s 
underground telephone system, 
or the building of a transconti- 
nental line, or a serious war- 
shortage of supplies needed in 
telephone work. 
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the Telephone 


Whatever the difficulties, they 
must be overcome so that the 
progress of the telephone shall 
continue equal to the ever-grow- 
ing needs of the people. 


It is not enough to provide 
only for the present—the future 
must be anticipated and dis- 
counted. 


In the Bell System, more than 
two thousand highly efficient 
engineers and scientists are con- 
stantly working on the complex 
problems of the telephone 
business. 


As a result, the service keeps 
step with present requirements 
and the assurance is given to 
every subscriber that the Bell 
System is prepared for whatever 
the future develops. 


® AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
\2 

| deat ) AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

One System 


Universal Service 
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The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York 3 | 


“Let Me Sit 


*>%, on the Mercury 


. 
Electric Fan 
$500 
No one now need suffer the 
tortures of a hot night or a hot 
day. For Polar Cub makes an 
electric fan an economy for 
anyone—for home or Office, 
for bed-room or living room. 
$5.00—just think of it for a 
fan like Polar Cub, a perfect 
fan with ten distinct, new, 
1916 features! The Polar 
Cub is sold by Electrical, 
Hardware, and Dep’t Stores 

every where. 


THE A.C. GILBERT CO. 
301 Fox St., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


DEALERS: If you haven’t 
stocked Polar Cubs—write at 
once for particulars and prices. 
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THIS IS THE LIFE 


(Continued from Page 18) 


A roar of laughter burst from the as- 
sembled guests, but Tommy Ogle gravely 
continued his part. 

“Lovely mustaches,’ he commented, 
twirling hypothetical adornments. “Yes, 
I often use them to file my nails. Besides, 
they are so warm, and the air on the Neva 
is so veree, veree cold. But nothing like the 
Casino to-morrow morning when I meet 
the famous Mrs. Rhinebeck Cuttle face to 
face. Ah, what chilblains I shall then have!”’ 

“How do youlike our American women?” 
shouted someone through the enfolding 
mirth. 

“Charming—I find them so. ~Partic- 
ularly the lovely Mrs. Horatius Pluten- 
berg. No, thank you’”’—this to the servitor 
bringing him his fish—‘“‘I do not care for it 
that way. We always eat ours raw in Mos- 
cow.” ‘ 

Breakers of laughter dashed over the 
tables at this last sally. 

“Silence!”’ cried Tommy Ogle in his high 
falsetto, beating on the table with the 
ees “By order of His Majesty, the 

Zein 

It was with sallies like this that the 
gifted comedian kept the dinner in a roar. 
Never was the dreary operation of eating 
food which nobody wanted so pleasantly 
performed. As for Hawkins and Henry and 
Parrins, no one single event ever did more 
to destroy a long and honorable record for 
composure. 

“Hookey, I’m glad Old Sables didn’t 
come!” choked Hawkins, sending a peal 
down the dumb-waiter. 

So, in fact, was everybody else. Com- 
pared to this, the stately dinner adorned by 
the real grand duke must have been a very 
dull affair. 

By early the next morning the news of 
the great. joke had been carried into every 
nook and cranny of Newport. It reached 
Undine Plutenberg sipping her morning tea 
amid rose-colored curtains. It got by 
those rasping black mustachios to the 
Grand Duke Ammonia. ‘‘Heavens!’’ won- 
dered all Newport. ‘‘How will Mrs. Cuttle 
and the Grand Duke treat each other this 
morning when they meet at the Casino?” 
In order to see, everybody got there early, 
and no money ever had to be returned by 
the box office. 

It is said, indeed, that the air at that 
particular spot on Bellevue Avenue never 
quite healed from those conflicting glances. 
Mrs. Cuttle’s look would have penetrated 
several layers of Russian sable. The Grand 
Duke Ammonia’s would have worn down 
one of Mrs. Cuttle’s big diamonds. They 
cut each other dead. 

After this there was also a decided chill 
between the two doughty anglers. Indeed, 
the whole span of Newport seasons was 
enlivened by the differences between these 
two ladies. Hostilities reached their cli- 
max at a big dinner of Mrs. Cuttle’s. 


Undulating Undine Spoils a Party 


On this occasion Mr. Horatius Plutenberg 
entered on time and told Mrs. Cuttle not to 
wait with the dinner. His wife, he ex- 
plained, had been detained and would not 
be there for a few minutes. In spite of this, 
Mrs. Cuttle, fuming beside me, endured the 
hardship of putting off the dinner. Even at 
a quarter to nine undulating Undine had 
not yet appeared. At nine o’clock, when 
everybody was cantering through the fish, 
Mrs. Rhinebeck Cuttle commenced to look 
as though she had prickly heat. Mr. 
Horatius Plutenberg, too, was squirming 
with mental nettle-rash. 

“Wait a moment, if you please,” said the 
uncomfortable husband at last. “I'll go 
out and call up Undine.” 

“She says that she has been detained,” 
reported he, coming back from the tele- 
phone in the hall, ‘‘but she’ll be here in a 
few moments.” 

Even a society moment, though, gen- 
erally takes less time for incubation. It 
was, in fact, exactly quarter to ten when 
the beautiful Undine slipped by the lonely 
Henry at the front door and, sailing into 
the roomful of people, advanced upon her 
enemy. Not one word of apology or regret 
did she utter. Nobody there failed to get 
the impression that there was purpose in 
her lateness. 

“Really, all I want is an ice and some 
champagne,” drawled she. 

It was not by any means all that Mrs. 
Cuttle wanted to give her. If we had been 


living in those cheerful days of old Salem 
I am quite sure that she would have run to 
get a faggot to put under the feet of the 
bewitching woman in sea-green chiffon. 
Yet the great leader showed self-control. 
There was not even a stitch in her voice as 
she rose and said: ‘‘Oh, please let me get 
you something else.” 

The dénouement of this story is not 
known. It probably took place when the 
tortured husband and his wife met alone 
in the windy corners of their summer palace. 

Newport is the chosen peak of the social 
climber. Here every year come dozens of 
people who have worked their way cau- 
tiously down to the great summer resort via 
the more temperate social climes of Bar 
Harbor and Narragansett Pier. Here ‘“‘get- 
ting in” is a desperate agony, where you 
can hear the ropes creak and see the 
athletes using their prehensile great toe. 

A few of these aspirants finally do arrive. 
Some do it by a political dicker, such as is 
illustrated by the supposed connection be- 
tween the Swedish prince and Mrs. Grimper. 
Others are pulled up on the shoulders of 
sons and daughters who have attended 
fashionable schools. All of the successful 
are probably born either in New York or in 
the South, for it is an axiom that the money 
of the unknown Westerner gets him no 
funicular at Newport. 


The Troubles of the Climbers 


Even, however, when the candidates 
reach the glittering ice-fields at the top 
they do so only with great hardships. 
Nobody except people with plates of iron 
where their feelings ought to be can ever sur- 
vive the snubs given them as they pick their 
way among the dangerous crevasses of so- 
ciety. Of such hardy mountaineers Mrs. 
Harkinson Buzzer was an excellent example. 

Mrs. Buzzer had been a poor girl some- 
where in New England, but her husband 
had made a fortune and through artful in- 
vestments in certain coupon-bearing society 
charities they had steamed up a few pegs 
and were now looking down at the panting 
figures in the valley. Mrs. Cuttle always in- 
vited the Buzzers to one of those ‘big 
messes”? at Newport which include every- 
body; and, though she always received 
them with a glance that said plain as day 
“T’ve got to have you and I’m having you,” 
Mrs. Harkinson Buzzer held pluckily on to 
the ropes. 

One evening at Newport Mrs. Cuttle, 
standing beside her husband and in front 
of Parrins, wanted to know if everybody 
wasin. No, they were not, Parrins informed 
her. The clicker in the doorman’s hand had 
registered only 118 out of the 120. 

“Who are the extra two?” stormed Mrs. 
Cuttle. 

Parrins had anticipated this query by 
looking at the envelopes still lying on the 
big silver tray held by the footman at the 
bottom of the stairs. 

“Mr. Harkinson Buzzer and Mr. Ken- 
neth Gadzooks,”’ replied he. 

Just at this moment Mrs. Harkinson 
Buzzer happened to be standing near by. 
Covered with confusion, she now stepped 
forward. 

“Why, Mrs. Cuttle,”’ she gasped, ‘‘do 
you mean to say you didn’t get my note?” 

“What note?” snorted the sultana. 

“Why, I told my social secretary two 
weeks ago to write and say that Mr. Buzzer 
and our guest, Mr. Gadzooks, would be 
unable to come.” 

Mrs. Rhinebeck Cuttle gave her one 
blistering look. Then within hearing of 
everybody she said: ‘‘There are some 
things we should not leave to a social secre- 
tary, but I suppose, Mrs. Buzzer, that you 
do not know that.’ Having delivered this 
blow Mrs. Cuttle turned her square back 
to the offending climber. 

Did Mrs. Buzzer march indignantly 
from the room? Did she decline in the 
future every invitation proffered her by 
Mrs. Cuttle? Not at all. It does not pay 
to be so tactless in Newport. Immediately 
after getting this rebuke, in fact, she sat 
down and wrote to Mrs. Cuttle a letter ex- 
pressing her regret at her “unforgivable 
carelessness.” 

Another full-armored contestant in the 
Newport sport was Eloise Dorcum. She 
was a pretty girl who had gone to one of 
those fashionable New York schools where 
they powder the mind with French verbs 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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Specifications 


Lexington-Continental Engine. Moore 

. Multiple Exhaust System. 40 Horse 

ae Power. Six Cylinders En Bloc. Five 

Passenger. Aisleway Between Kront Seats. 

Genuine Leather Upholstery. Left Drive: 

Center Control. 116’’ Wheelbase. Convex Mud 
Guards. Over-Size Tires. 


Price includes full ventilating weather-stripped wind- 
shield; engine-driven tire pump; speedometer; oil pres- 
sure gauge; motometer;. electric horn; double bulb 
headlamps; ammeter; trouble lamp, and spare demount- 
able rim. 


Five Passenger Minute Man Six 
Open Touring Car (Shown) $1 185 


Two P * Minute Man Si 
fee 31185 


Five Passenger Minute Man Six 
Convertible Touring Car $1350 


Two Passenger Minute Man Six $1350 


Convertible Roadster . 


LEXINGTON “THOROUGHBRED” 
“Worthy of the Name” 


S P Touring Car, 60 
epee heck $2875 
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- Out of These Ten Big Factories— 


comes the Lexincton Minute Man Six, a motor car that abounds in surplus value. 


Ten big affiliated plants, each ‘an independent unit, yet all of them bound together 
by a common interest, take part in the production of the LexincTon. 


This means buying power, better materials at lower prices, broad and specialized 





experience 


a superior car in every detail at the lowest possible manufacturing cost. 


With these ten big factories the LrxincTon enjoys all the advantages of large-scale 
production; yet the Lexincron ideal is not the building of the most cars, but the 
building of the best cars possible at the price. 


To dealers we offer both a car that sells and cars to 
sell, Lexincron deliveries do not disappoint. Now 
is the time to get lined up with LEXINGTON, the time 
to write or wire—or better still, to get aboard the first 
train and come to Connersville and see for yourself 
that LEXINGTON statements are backed by facts. 


The Lexincton is a thoroughly good car, honestly built 
and honestly sold since 1908. 


In: beauty of line and finish the Minute Man Six is 
distinguished. It is a car to be proud of —a focus of 
admiration wherever it is seen. 


In comfort, likewise, the Lexincton is a revelation. 
The big, roomy body, the deep upholstery, the wide 


aisleway between the front seats, and the remarkably 
flexible spring suspension insure the utmost degree of 
motor-car comfort and convenience. 


The Lexincton has power to spare. The Moore 
Multiple Exhaust System, an exclusive Lexington 
feature, permits the engine to develop 22.8% more 
power than is possible with an engine of the same 
bore and stroke fitted with the old style single exhaust 
manifold. 


In writing to us request that we send you mechanical 
device graphically illustrating the operation of the 
Moore Multiple Exhaust System. 


Deliveries in rotation of orders. We shall be able to take care of a few additional dealers this season. 


700 WEST 


THE LEXINGTON-HOWARD CO, :si’steerr, CONNERSVILLE, IND., U. S. A. 
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Dooce BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR 
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A definite feeling of confidence 
in the name—Dodge Brothers 
—existing almost everywhere, 
is the very strongest assur- 
ance you could have that the 
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The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


TI 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete 
is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 
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EORGE BURRELL was a 

naturally bright fellow. He 
was offered a position with one of 
the largest electrical plants in the 
country, where the opportunities 
for advancement were practically 
unlimited. For two years he pro- 
gressed rapidly. Then he struck a 
snag. To make further progressre- 
quired atechnicaleducation, which 
he lacked. That was four years 
ago. Since then he has not moved. 


Are You Prepared 
For Success? 


HE world is full of George Bur- 
rells. Natural cleverness and en- 
ergy carry them up to a certain point, 
but there they stop because they lack 
the education which would enable them to progress further. 


Many young men and young women fully realize the value 
and importance of an education which will enable them to 
fill eventually the place in professional and business life that 
they aspire to obtain, but are unable to secure the desired 
training through lack of funds. The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany stands ready to supply what they want. 

In return for looking after the subscription renewals and new orders for 
The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman, the Company will pay all the expenses of any 


young man or young woman in any college, technical school, musical con- 
servatory or business college in the United States. 

If you aspire to rise to a prominent place in later life and want to se- 
cure the education which will enable you to do it, we should like to tell 
you how a host of others accomplished similar results and how you can 
do the same thing. 

Box 525, Educational Division 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 

































(Continued from Page 50) 

and genteel observances. In this way she 
had met the daughters of those families to 
which her parents had long been aspiring. 
It was the same old story of society. The 
daughters invited her to their little affairs, 
their luncheons and unpretentious parties, 
and gradually the more obdurate adult 
circles broke down, not only for her but for 
her family. 

- Even this, however, did not content the 
passion of the Dorcums for high altitudes. 
In order to get full benefit of that pure ether 
dwelling about the banquets which no one 
wishes to eat and the house-parties which 
everybody hates, they decided to marry 
Eloise to any of three or four rich young 
bachelors. Their efforts, finally successful, 
racked Newport for several seasons. 

One morning as Mrs. Cuttle, looking 
very much like King Canute, was sitting 
on her veranda throne at Bailey’s Beach 
she was approached by Mrs. Blinker Van 
Feder Nest. ‘‘Just look!” cried the latter. 
“He’s with her again—that awful Doreum 
girl! Oh, what shall I do!” 

To be the mother of a Fifth Avenue man- 
sion, a yacht and some millions of unearned 
increment is a trying task. Mrs. Blinker 
Van Feder Nest, following the figures of her 
son Quentin and that gay Tyrolean, Eloise 
Dorcum, as, attired in bathing suits, they 
played about the rim of water below, shiv- 
ered with apprehension. 

Mrs. Cuttle gazed out at the ocean as 
though just about to order it to bring her 
wrap. Suddenly she turned. 

“That girl needs a good snubbing,” said 
she. ‘“She’d have never got where she is 
to-day if she hadn’t worn shin guards and 
toe protectors. My, the bumps those peo- 
ple have had! But I tell you what I'll do, 
Elsie: I’ll never ask her to another one of 
my things this season.” 

“Oh, that would be fine, Sadie!” breathed 
the tender mother of the Fifth Avenue man- 
sion. ‘Natalie Commodore has promised 
me she won’t have her, either. And Eliza 
Tittle Dormouse has been so sweet and 
sympathetic.” 

The next morning Mrs. Cuttle, in making 
out the list for her next “big mess,” care- 
fully omitted the name of Eloise Dorcum. 

“T’m sure I don’t know why I should 
bother myself, though,” she remarked to 
me. ‘‘Quentin’s got a head as flaky as break- 
fast food. Somebody will be sure to eat it 
up one of these days, and I suppose it might 
just as well be Eloise Dorcum.” 

As it happened, however, Eloise did not 
get this nourishing bit of breakfast food. 
The boycott system was efficient, and the 
following season the center of maternal 
anxiety was Bailey Bellew Heinmann. 
Again Mrs. Cuttle and other members of 
the hallowed circles on top pledged them- 
selved to the suppression of Eloise. In this 
case they were again successful. Yet the 
common meeting grounds of Newport— 
Bailey’s Beach and the Casino—those two 
shrines visited each morning by the pious 
pilgrims of society, coupled with the en- 
durance of Miss Eloise Dorcum, at last 
contributed to a Dorcum holiday. The sure- 
footed young climber carried off a husband 
almost as rich and socially prominent as 
the objects of her first attentions. 


Dodging the Ineligibles 


In the good old days it was customary for 
the irate parents to follow the eloping pair 
in a rattling post chaise. In Newport the 
post chaise is occupied by the girl and the 
solicitous parent. The lover follows as best 
he may. When, for example, Amoretta 
Jenkins took a fancy to Mr. Skiley Lark, a 
bachelor whose wealth was outweighed by 
certain infirmities, her parents carried her 
off on a long cruise in their yacht Abelard. 
When two years afterward she lifted her 
head sufficiently from this malady to note 
the charms of a threadbare artist, they 
whisked her off to Europe. Not until she 
finally deposited her affectionsin the strong- 
box of several millions was she permitted to 
take the dangerous air of Newport. 

It was in keeping with such defensive 
measures that soon after Mrs. Tinkleton 
Mannerly Grey had implored Mrs. Cuttle 
to omit Stephen Faircope from her parties 
she took the double precaution of sending 
Veronica abroad. Throughout the London 
season the girl had been visiting English 
friends, and from time to time had come 
reports of her social successes. More than 
once the rumor ran through Newport that 
Veronica Grey was engaged to the Viscount 
Sheepskin, whose mother she had visited 
through the month of July. 


August 12,1916 


One day in August, during my first season 
at Newport, Parrins brought me the card 
of Mr. Stephen Faircope. I think I have 
omitted to say that the calls of high society 
are carefullysterilized. Nobodyever dreams 
of calling in person. Good form demands 
merely the deposit of your card with the 
footman atthe door. These disinfected visits 
should properly occur within a week of the 
entertainment which they acknowledge. 
Sunday afternoon is a favored time for such 
ceremonies, and either at New York or New- 
port there was always a procession of young 
men solemnly checking in their bits of paste- 
board along the route of great houses. 

For this reason a personal call from Mr. 
Faircope could not fail to electrify me. I 
was still more surprised by his appearance. 
Since that house party in May, when I last 
saw him, he had grown thinner,. his blue 
eyes now looked tired and haggard, and 
though the clean sweep of blond hair was 
gallant as ever the head itself drooped for- 
ward. 

“Well,” he said, seating himself on a tiny 
green chair in my sitting room, “she’s com- 
ing back.” 

There was no Ciceronian preamble about 
this young man. He wasas given to digging » 
up a subject by the roots as Mrs. Cuttle 
herself. 

“T suppose you think it’s funny—my 
coming in on you like this. But I’ve got to 
talk to somebody. It’s just too much. You ~ 
don’t mind?” And he looked at me appeal- 
ingly from under his straight black brows. 

I shook my head. 


The Confidences of Stephen 


“Well, you see, I haven’t seen her since 
that time at Mrs. Cuttle’s when that stuffy 
little Eustace Staringarter kept slipping in 
the cigars; and this is all I’ve heard from 
her.” With that he pulled from his pocket 
two letters. “‘Look at them,” he exclaimed 
ruefully. ‘“‘You’d think they had been run 
over by two freight trains and a typhoon. 
Lord, how I’ve read those letters! I get up 
in the middle of the night to go over them, 
and once I got so hungry for them that I 
tore into a department-store waiting room 
and read them among the Jersey babies 
and the hat-buying husbands. Yet what 
do they say? Nothing! They might have 
been written to her great-aunt. Yet here 
I go twisting and turning, trying to think 
when she says ‘ Riding in the Row’ that she 
means ‘I’m thinking of you.’ Did you ever 
in your life hear of such a double-jointed 
idiot?” 

T had, but just at that moment I did not 
press the similarity. 

For amoment the young man looked down 
at those worn and eye-beaten missives. 
“Do you think—do you think she might?” 
he asked, staring up at me from under those 
haggard young brows. 

“Why don’t you ask her?”’ said I. 

“Ask her! Haven’t I done that thousands 
of times with my eyes? And it seemed to 
me often as if she were saying back ‘Yes, 
yes, yes’ with hers. But I can’t tell. And 
what shall I do?” 

‘What shall you do?” I repeated won- 
deringly. 

“Yes, that’s what I’ve come to ask you 
about now, for I knew you’d be able to tell 
me. Here in this last letter of hers she says 
‘I shall be in Newport the sixteenth of 
August.’ Lord, how I’ve hugged that post- 
script! It seemed to me she might be say- 
ing ‘Will you be there?’ And here it is the 
fifteenth, and I’m here. But what good is 
it going to do me? At first, you see, after 
that dinner at Mrs. Cuttle’s where I came 
on a fluke, a whole lot of people took me up. 
‘Mrs. Cuttle’s asked that young Faircope; 
suppose it will be safe for us,’ was the way 
they reasoned about it. And I went round 
all the time just on the hope of seeing her. 
But now you know how it is. The Great 
League for Protecting Our Daughters from 
Needy Young Men has got me posted. I’m 
not invited to anything much and I don’t 
know how I’m going to see her. Heavens, 
it’s awful! I could walk through barbed 
fences to get to her, but Isimply can’t break 
through Mrs. Tinkleton Mannerly Grey’s 
front footman.” 

“Well,” said I, looking very benevolently 
at the hapless lover, “‘Newport is a very 
much easier place in which to see people 
than New York. That’s why all the anxious 
parents are so afraid of it. There’s the 
Casino and Bailey’s Beach—you’ll probably 
meet her there. Just hang round here and 
you'll find her. And,” added I, “I'll tell 
you what I’ll do: There are always young 
men dropping out from our dinners at the 
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last moment. If there’s a vacancy I’ll be 
sure to speak to Mrs. Cuttle about you.” 

He wrung my hand. ‘“Thanks,’” said he 
in farewell. ‘I’m abject enough to take 
any invitation that little Eustace Starin- 
garter wouldn’t have.” 

But alas for young love caught in the jun- 
gle of Newport politics! On the sixteenth 
of August Mr. Stephen Faircope, having 
done the whole seven miles of the Cliff 
Walk in a nervous effort to use up time 
before the Casino hour, arrived at the first 
morning rendezvous just three minutes 
after Mrs. Tinkleton Mannerly Grey, her 
daughter and a strange young man were 
making their way among the foamy groups 
of white-clad figures. During his plunge 
into fashionable circles Mr. Faircope had 
made a number of friends, and as he entered 
the place Pauline Brown caught him by the 
arm. 

“Well, what do you think of it, Mr. Fair- 
cope?”’ asked this débutante. 

“Of what?” 

“Why, of Veronica Grey. Evidently it’s 
true—about her marrying the Viscount 
Sheepskin. That’s he with the Greys now. 
He came over on the same steamer with 
them and is visiting at their house.” 

With sick eyes the young man turned to 
the group at the end of the pavilion. Just 
as he did so the band surged into Oh, Thou 
Sublime Evening Star! And just at that 
moment Miss Veronica Grey caught sight 
of the tall, white-flanneled figure. I was 
standing very close to her and once again 
I saw, as I had at that first ball when he 
came up to her to be introduced, a sudden 
little catch in her eyes. When several min- 
utes later he approached to speak to her, 
however, her tone was perfectly even. “ Oh, 
how do you do, Mr. Faircope,” said she. 
“T’m so glad to see you again. And may 
I present you to the Viscount Sheepskin, 
Mr. Faircope?”’ 

The Viscount Sheepskin had muscular 
cheeks mapped in those tiny crimson veins 
which so often appear in the English com- 
plexion. Otherwise he was tall and had a 
well-bred Oxford grumpiness. Mrs. Tinkle- 
ton Mannerly Grey, who had just slid a 
tepid hand through that of Mr. Stephen 
Faircope, surveyed these triple advantages 
with much pride. 

Meanwhile, we had a guest in the house. 
We knew it because Hawkins and Henry 
reported that they saw a man going out of 
the door. We were confirmed by the fact 
that the bed in our wheat-colored room 
bloomed every evening in various pairs 
of shimmering pyjamas. Otherwise, Mr. 
Eustace Staringarter used the greatest pos- 
sible delicacy in sparing Mrs. Cuttle the 
painful consciousness. 


The Invisible Guest 


The first night that this young gentleman 
arrived I found him groping about the halls 
for a bath directly under his eyes. The 
voice in which he asked me which way to go 
was decidedly knock-kneed, a circumstance 
which I connected with his sudden loss of 
memory in this respect. 

It was then eight-thirty and Mr. and Mrs. 
Cuttle were already sitting down to dinner. 
I was having my dinner with the family 
that night, and when I came in Mrs. Cuttle 
asked at once: “Where is Eustace?” 

“Eustace,” said I, “is hunting his bath. 
Ee seems to feel that it is fleeing from 

im.” 

“Lord!” said Mrs. Cuttle. “I hope you 
took him by the hand and let him down 
over the rim. And I do hope you showed 
him which was the cold faucet. That’s what 
he needs.” 

Half an hour later our guest, who had in 
the meanwhile persuaded that obdurate 
bath to heed his suit, came down and was 
sufficiently revived to eat the tail-end of a 
dinner. It was a special dispensation, for 
in the next five days Mrs. Cuttle never once 
laid eyes on him. 

“Have you seen Eustace?” she asked 
me on the morning of the fifth day. 

“No,” I said, ‘‘I haven’t.” 

On that day, however, Fate softened 
toward Mrs. Cuttle. She was privileged to 
look once more on her guest at a luncheon 
given by the Sudbroke Browns. But he 
was nothing if not thoughtful, that Eustace 
Staringarter. On the morning that he 
left—two days later—his hostess received 
from him the following note: 


“Dear Mrs. Cuttle: So sorry not to have 
seen more of you. Hada fine time. Thanks. 
“Faithfully Yours, 
“EUSTACE STARINGARTER.” 


“Well,” remarked Mrs. Cuttle, some- = LL LLL ELM 


what hurt in spite of a specially well- 
developed cuticle for such occasions, “that 
is cool, I must say. No matter how much 
it hurt him, he might have looked up the 
old tavern-keeper to say good-by.”’ 

After the Newport season the enfeebled 
participants generally crawl to hot springs 
or mud baths. It takes two or three weeks 
of such restoratives to bring them up to nor- 


mal after their vacation by the sea. And | 


small wonder. Newport is a game for only 
the hale and hearty. 

To understand this, put a pedometer on 
the flying feet of a Newport day. 

A Newport day generally begins, in fact, 
at half past eight in the evening and ends 
when the lusty sun is peering over the waters. 
One person usually attends three affairs an 
evening, and on a certain memorable night 
the fashionable set made the following nota- 
ble record: It dined at Mrs. Cuttle’s at the 
usual time; it danced at Mrs. Cuttle’s from 
ten to twelve; on the stroke of midnight it 
picked up for the Bathby Dunns’ and danced 
there until three; at this hour Mrs. Hol- 
brook Current claimed the crowd until six. 
Just then someone hadan inspiration. “ Let’s 
go down to Bailey’s Beach” spoke down a 
wilted voice. As a result of this suggestion 
the fiery traveler of the skies, getting up to 
put the final touches on the rose of Tommy 
Ogle’s breakfast tray, was diverted from his 
task by the amazing contact of tired brokers 
and fresh breakers. After their swim, literal 
or figurative, the gayety-makers dragged 
their crippled bones back to the Bathby 
Dunns’ for breakfast. It was the end of a 
perfect day. 

The yachts anchored at Newport are a 
large factor in the life of the place. Mrs. 
Rhinebeck Cuttle, of course, never was able 
to afford one of these fifteen-hundred-dollar- 
a-day toys. Nevertheless, she, as well as all 
the other impoverished ones, shared in the 
benefits of the yachting few. The Sudbroke 
Browns, the Carl Frederick Commodores, 
the Blinker Van Feder Nests gave numer- 
ous luncheons and dinners on their pretty 
craft. And often Mrs. Cuttle was one of a 
week-end party taken for a cruise to Bar 
Harbor or Block Island. 


Newport’s Bread Line 


Newport bachelors, as I have already 
said, are recruited largely from the three 
or four legations which have summer quar- 
ters here. These young diplomats are enter- 
tained by everybody, and they bring to the 
lavish entertainments the edge of honest 
hunger. 

Seeing a young Spanish diplomat eating 
one day at Mrs. Cuttle’s, I remarked to 
her: ‘Good gracious, just look at that man 
munching salad!” 

“H’m,” said Mrs. Cuttle, “you’d munch, 
too, if you didn’t get any more to eat than 
he does. They’re the bread line of New- 


ort. 

After I had been with her throughout the 
season I decided that they were also the ill- 
bred line. Entertained day after day, the 
diplomatic corps seldom gives any return 
for the hospitality heaped upon it. So 
much so is this the case that one young 
“Von” became conspicuous because he gave 
a number of little luncheons and dinners. 

For a week after Mr. Stephen Faircope’s 
encounter with Veronica Grey I saw noth- 
ing of this luckless lover. Then one day he 
came and had tea with me. The family was 
out, and as Hawkins and Parrins left the 
conservatory, where the tea was always 
staged at Newport, the young man plunged 
into the vortex of his gloom. 

“Well,” said he, “I haven’t seen her 
except at a distance, and then only with that 
Sheepskin person. But I’m staying round 
just the same, and some of these days I’m 
going to meet her and have a talk with her. 
Oh, yes, Mrs. Tinkleton Mannerly Grey 


doesn’t need to think she is done with me | 


yet.” 

At this moment one of those crowds of 
excursionists which are driven over Bellevue 
Avenue in sight-seeing autos was being in- 
structed to a proper appreciation of New- 
port values. 

“And here you have the house of Mrs. 
Rhinebeck Cuttle, leader of the Four Hun- 
dred!” bawled out the driver through his 
megaphone. 

Young Faircope rose indignantly from 
his chair. 

“And to think,” said he bitterly, “she 
prefers this to me and ten thousand a year!”’ 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth in a series of 
articles giving the story of a Social Secretary. The 
fifth and last will appear in an early issue. 
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In buying Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ from y 
original packages. Look for the red Gargoyle on the container. For information, 
kindly address any inquiry to our nearest office. 
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For Fords 


Less Carbon 
Less Heat 


Every make of automobile has its operating prob- 
lems. Among Ford owners two such problems are: 
Carbon troubles and Overheating. 

Of course every petroleum-base lubricant in burn- 
ing must leave a carbon residue. 

But carbon residues are of three kinds: 

The first—which “cakes” hard on spark-plugs, 
piston-heads and valves—is the most troublesome. 

The second—also troublesome—is an adhesive, 
sticky or “gummy” carbon, which causes piston rings 
to stick in their recesses with resultant loss of power 
and also interferes with valve action. 

The third variety of carbon residue forms ina light, 
dry ash. This light ash is expelled through the ex- 
haust by the natural action of the engine. 
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Splash~Feed Close -Fitting 
|_ Oil System | |__ Bearings 


The high standing of Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
among Ford owners is due to two things : 


(1) Its light carbon ash. 

In body Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ is scientifically correct for 
the Ford piston clearance. 

If the oil-level is correct, Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E” does not 
work past the piston rings into the combustion chambers in excess 
quantities. “Thus troublesome carbon deposit, so common on 
incorrectly lubricated Ford cars, is avoided. The slight carbon 
residue from Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ is a light, dry ash. It 
expels naturally through the exhaust. 


(2) Its guality enables Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘E’’ to with- 
stand the high heat in the Ford combustion chambers. 

The correctness of the éody assures complete distribution 
through the Splash Circulating Lubricating System of Ford cars. 
Complete protection to all moving parts results. Friction-heat 
is reduced to a minimum. 

Ford owners who use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E’’ avoid trouble 
from overheated motors in summer. 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “E’’— An 80c Demonstration 


It will cost you less than 80c to fill your Ford crank-case to 
the proper oil-level with Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E’’. And that 
trial amount will demonstrate its benefits in the way of — 


(1) Lower cost per mile for oil 

(2) Lower cost per mile for gasoline 
(3) No troublesome carbon 

(4) Lessened tendency to overheating 
(5) Full power—particularly on the hills 
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Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for every 
class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world. 


' Detroit Chicago Minneapolis 
Domestic Branches: Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
New York Indianapolis Kansas City, Kan. 
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$ WHERE'S ae ‘ > THE FIRE & 
SornE FIRE! FLAsHES AND Put Ours 1s ouT! 
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ONEY you put into a 

Grinnell System comes 
back to you year after year in 
reduced insurance premiums. If 
you don’t want to invest your own 
money, you can let the savings, as 
they occur annually, pay the bill. 


Se 
CHEER UP!——the larger your 


insurance premiums the more we 
can save you. 





The Grinnell is the sprinkler system that has been chosen by clear- 
thinking captains-of-industry. 

A+ ++ 
@GRINNELIS are the machine guns of fire protection—they shoot 
quick and keep on shooting. Real preparedness against fire means a 
battery of these little automatic fire fighters on your ceilings. 


t Ot ait 
A you safe from fire; are you paying too much for insurance ? 


Don’t theorize; get the facts. If you want to put the brakes 

on Theory and jam down the accelerator on Facts, send for 
the Grinnell Information Blank. Address the General Fire Extinguisher 
Co., 277 West Exchange Street, Providence, R. I. 
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Sprinklered hotel advertisement: Every room in this hotel has two 
baths—a tub for patrons and a shower for fires. 





t+ ++ 
(Ss “ When all Louisville Laughed” is a good story by Theodore Ahrens, 
the Captain of Industry who makes Standard Sanitary bathroom fixtures. 
Read it in the advertising section of this month’s Scribner’s and Harper’s. 


§ § § 
q@ THE WILLYS-OVERLAND factories contain 100 miles of piping 
and 60,000 Grinnell sprinkler-heads. This business will not be inter- 


rupted by fire. ncn? 


ORTY-THREE LAUNDRIES that installed Grinnell Sprinklers 

got an average insurance rate reduction of 74%. This whole busi- 
ness story is told in the words of the men who made the savings in 
our booklet on “Laundry Fire Protection”. Send for it. 









IN STEEL DRUMS Winston Exposure Finder 
FOR PRIVATE USE x **assures better photos” 

NY a A WINSTON will eliminate all exposure 
\ ff ‘\ failures. For any subject, inside or out- 
doors—with any camera—using any plate 
or film—and in any light. Carried in vest 
pocket. The Winston Exposure Finder 
and book ‘‘Correct Exposure’’ sent post- 
paid for 50c. Money back if dissatisfied. 
Give your dealer's name. 
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“TOP MATERIAL 


Single texture. Light and strong. Sheds 
water like a duck’s back. Guaranteed one 
year against leaking, but built to last the 
life of the car. Any top maker can supply it. 














The MOTOR: 
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that’s Clean 


TIONA OIL CO. 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 





Big Value Told In A Small Advertise- 
ment—It Will Pay You to Investigate 


1917 s2* “40” $1]D5 
ee high-speed, 3/4 x 5 motor; 2 === 


Brown-Lipe transmission in aluminum 
case—not an iron case, which is much cheaper but adds 
weight; Spicer universal joint and propeller shaft; Brown- 
Lipe differential; 34x4 Goodyear rims and tires—not 32x4 
or 33x 4; 119-inch wheel-base; Westinghouse ignition, start- 
ing andlighting system. Beautiful, roomy, 5-passenger body. 

Our Free Catalog Tells the Story 
SX THE BARTHOLOMEW CO., 275 Glide Street, Peoria, III. 
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THE LEOPARD WOMAN 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“How long will it take? I want to get 
on. This does not interest me. I have seen 
many natives.” 

Kingozi smiled. 

““Two days of visit. Then perhaps a week 
to get potio and guides.” 

“Tmpossible! I could not endure it!” 

“T am afraid you will have to. I know 
the untamed savage. He is inclined to be 
friendly always. If you hurry the process 
you must fight. That’s the trouble with a 
big mob like yours. It is difficult to feed so 
many peacefully. Even in a rich country 
they bring in potio slowly, a cupful at a 
time. With the best intentions in the world 
you may have to use coercion to keep from 
starving. And coercion means trouble. 
Look at Stanley—he left hostilities every- 
where that have lasted up to now. The 
people were well-enough disposed when he 
came among them with his six or eight 
hundred men. But he had to have food 
and he had to have it quickly. He could 
not wait for slow, diplomatic methods. He 
had to take it. Even when you pay for 
a thing, that doesn’t work. The news trav- 
eled ahead of him, and the result was he 
had to fight. And everybody else has had 
to fight ever since.” 

“That is interesting. I did not know 


“A small party can negotiate. That’s 
why I say you have too many men.” 

“But the time wasted!’’ she cried aghast. 

“Time is nothing in Africa.” He went 
on to tell her of the two travelers in 
Rhodesia who came upon a river so wide 
that they could not see from one bank to 
the other; and so swift that rafts were 
of little avail. So one man went back for a 
folding boat, while the other camped by the 
stream. Four months later the first man 
returned with the boat. The ‘‘river’”’ had 
dried up completely! 

“They didn’t mind,” said Kingozi; 
“they thought it a huge joke.” 

An hour before sundown signs of activity 
manifested themselves from the direction 
of the invisible village.’ A thin, high, wail- 
ing chant in female voices came fitfully to 
their ears. A compact little group of men 
rounded the bend and approached. Their 
gait was slow and stately. 

“Well,” remarked Kingozi, feeling for 
his pipe, ‘‘we are going to be honored by 
that visit from His Majesty.” 

The Leopard Woman leaned forward and 
surveyed the approaching men with some 
interest. They were four in number. Three 
were naked, their bodies oiled until they 
glistened with a high polish. One of them 
carried a battered old canvas steamer chair, 
one a fan of ostrich plumes, and one a long 
gourd heavily decorated with cowrie shells. 
The fourth was an impressive individual 
in middle life, hawk-faced, tall and spare, 
carrying himself with great dignity. He 
wore a number of anklets and armlets of 
polished wire, a broad beaded collar, heavy 
earrings, and a sumptuous robe of softened 
goatskins embroidered with beads and cow- 
rie shells. As he strode his anklets clashed 
softly. His stride was free, and he walked 
with authority. Altogether an impressive 
figure. 

“The sultan is a fine-looking man,” ob- 
served Bibi-ya-chui. ‘‘I suppose the others 
are slaves.” 

Kingozi threw a careless glance in the 
direction of the approaching group. 

“Not the suliani, some understrapper. 
Chief Hereditary Guardian of the Royal 
Chair, or something of that sort, I dare 


y. 

The tall man approached, smiling gra- 
ciously. Kingozi vouchsafed him no at- 
tention. Visibly impressed, the newcomer 
rather fussily superintended the unfolding 
and placing of the chair. Theslaves with the 
plumed fan and the gourd stationed them- 
selves on each side. The other two slaves 
fell back. 

Now the shrill chanting became more 
clearly audible. Shortly appeared a pro- 
cession. Women bearing burdens walked 
two by two. Armed men with spears and 
shields flanked them. As they approached 
it could be seen that they were very gor- 
geous indeed; the women hung with strings 
of cowries, bound with glittering brass and 
iron, bedecked with strings of beads. To 
one familiar with savage peoples there could 
be no doubt that these were close to the 
purple. Each bead, each shell, each bangle 
of wire had been passed through many, 
many hands before it reached this remote 


fastness of barbarity; and in each hand, 
you may be sure, profits had remained. 
But the men were more impressive still. 
Stark naked of every stitch of cloth or of 
tanned skins, oiled with an unguent carrying 
a dull red stain, their heads shaved bare 
save for a small crown patch from which 
single feathers floated, they symbolized 
well the warrior stripped for the fray. A 
broad beaded belt supported a short sword 
and the runga or war club; an oval shield 
of buffalo hide, brilliantly painted, hung on 
the left arm; a polished, long-bladed spear 
was carried in the right hand. And sur- 
rounding the face, as a frame, was a queer 
headdress of black ostrich plumes. Every 
man of them wore about his ankles a hollow 
iron bangle of considerable size; and these 
he clashed loudly one against the other as 
he walked. 

It made a great uproar, this—the clang 
of the iron, the wild wailing of the women’s 
voices. 

Kingozi moved his chair four or five paces 
to the front. 

“I’m sorry,” he told her, ‘‘but I must 
ask you to stay where you are. This is an 
important occasion.” 

Hesurveyed the oncoming procession with 
interest. 

“Swagger old beggar,’’ he observed. ‘‘His 
guard are well turned out. You know 
those markings on the shields are a true 
heraldry—the patterns mean families, and 
all that sort of thing.” 

The chanting grew louder as the pro- 
cession neared. The warriors stared fiercely 
straight ahead. Before Kingozi they parted 
to right and left, forming an aisle leading to 
his chair. Down this the women came, one 
by one, still singing, and deposited their 
burdens at the white man’s feet. There 
were baskets of m’wembe, earthen bowls 
of eggs, fowls, gourds of milk, bundles of 
fagots and firewood, woven bags of n’jugu 
nuts, vegetables, and two small sheep. Kin- 
gozi stared indifferently into the distance; 
but as each gift was added to the others 
he reached forward to touch it as a sign of 
acceptance. Their burdens deposited, they 
took their places in front of the ranks of the 
warriors. 

‘Am I supposed to speak?” asked the 
Leopard Woman. 

“Surely.” 

‘‘Shouldn’t we order out our askaris with 
their guns to make the parade?” 

“No. We could not hope to equal this 
show possibly. Our lay is to do the super- 
cilious indifferent.’”” He turned to his at- 
tentive satellite. ‘‘Cazi Moto,” he ordered, 
“tell our people quietly to go back to their 
camps. They must not stand and stare at 
these shenzis. And tell M’pishi to make 
large balauris of coffee, and put in plenty 
of sugar.” 

Cazi Moto grinned understandingly, and 
glided away. Shortly the safari men could 
be seen sauntering unconcernedly back to 
their little fires. 

Suddenly the warriors cried out in a loud 
voice, and raised their right arms and spears 
rigidly above their heads. A tall, heavily 
built man appeared round the bend. He 
was followed by two young women, who 
flanked him by a pace or so to the rear. 
They were so laden with savage riches as to 
be almost concealed beneath the strings of 
cowrie shells and bands of beads. In con- 
trast the man wore only along, black cotton 
blanket, draped to leave one shoulder and 
arm bare. 

Not an earring, not a bangle, not even 
a finger ring or a bead strap relieved the 
somber simplicity of the black robe and the 
dark skin. 

“But this man is an artist!’’ murmured 
Bibi-ya-chui. “He understands effect! 
This is stage-managed!”’ 

The sultant approached without haste. 
He stopped squarely before Kingozi’s chair. 
The latter did not rise. The two men stared 
into each other’s eyes for a full minute, with- 
out embarrassment, without contest, with- 
out defiance. Then the black man spoke. 

“Jambo, bwana,” he rumbled in a deep 
voice. 

“« Jambo, sultani,”’ replied Kingozi calmly. 

They shook hands. With regal delibera- 
tion the visitor arranged his robes and sat 
down in the battered old canvas chair. Asi- 
lence that lasted nearly five minutes ensued. 

“T thank you, sultani, for the help your 
men have given. I thank you for the houses. 
I thank you for these gifts.” 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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Less gasoline—more power—no carbon 
CONVINCING EVIDENCE 


It laughs at all altitudes 


Conducts water vapor from 
Radiator to Carburetor 
The Deitz VAPOR System is designed for 


any type of water-cooled car. It can be attached 

y any man in 15 to 30 minutes, without driving 
a screw or boring a hole in your radiator, mani- 
fold or engine. 


When you have properly installed our Deitz 
Air Valve in your Radiator Cap—our Deitz 
Automatic Water Trap on your Radiator Over- 
flow Pipe—our Deitz Hydrator on your Car- 
buretor and connected these with our specially 
made asbestos packed Flexible Hose, the suction 
of your Engine will draw pure water VAPOR 
from the top of the Radiator, continuously 
moistening the mixture of dry hot air and gas — 
causing three easily apparent economies—LESS 


gasoline — MORE, power— NO carbon. 


Facts you should know 


‘Two-thirds of the carbon created in your Cyl- 
inders originates from the lubricating oil which 
passes around the piston—the other one-third 
comes from the commercial gasoline. 


A moistened mixture produces an explosion 
with MORE EXPANSION, thereby insuring 
greater and steadier power—it creates a combined 
gas and steam force. An engine kept continually 
free from Carbon Deposits will give you 100% 
continuous high compression in all cylinders. 
Furthermore, it is a guarantee of longer life 
because of the even pressure on all pistons. 


Endorsed by thousands of 


motor car owners 


The Deitz VAPOR System, originally known as the 
““Deitz Automatic Auxiliary Carburetor,” is sure, simple 
and scientific —its action is automatic and positive—nothing 
to get out of order—simply install and then forget it. 


1124 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 











“At sea level” 


We have recently equipped our cars with 
the Deitz VAPOR System. This appliance 
has reduced our average daily gasoline 
consumption from 7.75 to 5.55 gallons per 
car—a saving of 2,20 gallons. We get 39% 
more mileage out of each gallon with the 
appliance than we did without it. Refer 
any skeptics to us. 


Union Jitney Bus Co., Norfolk, Va. 


“Mid the mists of Niagara” 


The DEITZ System which you put on 
my Ford Runabout has more than paid 
for itself as it increases mileage better than 
one-third to the gallon, gives more power 
and eliminates carbon. We have also in- 
stalled your device on our 3-ton motor 
truck with similar results, I unhesitatingly 
recommend the DEITZ to any one who is 
interested in cutting down gasoline bills. 

Christian Flierl, Pres. 
Christian Flierl Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Along the lake shore” 


The Deitz VAPOR System which you 
recently installed on my Ford Taxicab 
has proved the best investment I ever 
made. Since attaching your device I have 
reduced my gasoline consumption from 30 
gallons every two weeks to 20 gallons. 
Furthermore, I haven't had to clean a 
spark plug. If I couldn’t buy another, IL 
wouldn't sell my DEITZ for $50, 


Dell Stephans, Chicago, 


“On the Texas prairies” 

After making a thorough test of the 
wonderful Deitz VAPOR System on 300 
miles running with our Twin-six Packard, 
we installed the device on our various 
delivery cars. It is giving entire satis- 
faction in every instance and we unhesitat- 
ingly recommend it to be as advertised. 

Elihu A. Sanger, 
Sanger Brothers, Dallas, Texas. 


“One mile high” 


I have had your Deitz VAPOR Sys- 
tem on my 1916 eight-cylinder Cadillac 
for about two thousand miles and I want 
to say that I am very much pleased with 
the results. I find that it eliminates car- 
bon, gives about 20% more mileage and 
causes the motor to run smoothly and 
quietly on hot days; in fact gives about 
the same effect as driving after sundown. 
I can highly recommend its use on all cars, 

G. G, Pickett, Denver, Colo, 


“Up in the clouds” 


I recently made the most wonderful run 
on the least gasoline in my Ford that I 
have ever heard of —thanks to the DEITZ 


installed on my car recently. With four 
friends I went from Denver to Morrison, 
Evergreen, Bergen Park and back over 
Lookout Mountain to Denver, a total of 
63 miles, with an actual consumption of 
1 3-4 gallons of gasoline. I was getting 
about 18 miles to the gallon before the 
DEITZ was installed. At the above rate 
lam saving at least 50% with the DEITZ, 
F. J. Lynch, Denver, Colo. 





























Patents allowed and pending the world over. 


American Device Co. of Delaware 























Arkansas, Rose Lyon Hardware Co., Little Rock. 
Iowa, Des Moines Tent & Awning Co., 

Des Moines. 
Kansas, Auto Supply & Tire Co., Wichita. 
Michigan, Brown & Sehler, Grand Rapids. 


Minnesota, Mills Motor Mart, 344 North Exchange 


Street, St. Paul. ° Buffalo. 








Missouri, Ben Spitz & Co., 1606 Grand Avenue, 
Kansas City. 

Montana, Montana Device Co., Butte. 

Nebraska, J. S. Davis Auto Co., North Platte. 

New Jersey, William H. Savery, 230 Du Pont 
Bldg., Wilmington, Del. 

New York, Deitz New York Co., 753 Main Street, 


Ohio, Charles Kessler, 1621 Hollyrood Road, 


leveland. 


Pacific Coast, Price & Hammel, 730 South Olive 


Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Pennsylvania, Charles E. Onderdonk,1412 Wood 


Street, Philadelphia. 


Northern Texas, M. & S. Sales Co., Dallas. 
Southern Texas, Electric Appliance Co., Dallas. 


Canada, Edwin Schofield, 24 Dalhousie St., Toronto 




















It is a proved scientific fact that water vapor 
introduced into gas engine cylinders will elim- 
inate carbon — that vapor introduced into a gas 
explosive mixture will compel complete com- 
bustion—therefore with the Deitz VAPOR 
System you obtain greater power efficiency. 


The Deitz VAPOR System cleans your 
Spark Plugs and keeps them clean — eliminates 
gas odors — saves gasoline. 





You have noticed that your car runs much 
smoother and more quietly on a damp day. 
This is caused by the moisture or vapor in the 
atmosphere. When you:attach the Deitz, you 
obtain the same condition continuously. 


It creates “‘A Rainy Day on a Dry Road.” 


Announcement 


The first Deitz VAPOR System was put on the 
market March 15th, 1916, and since that date we 
have delivered to our agencies over 20,000. Our 
capacity for August will be 15,000, September 
20,000 and October 25,000—but our increased 
production may not keep up with the immediate 
increased demand so we are going to ask you to 
be patient with our dealers for a very short time. 
We have instructed them to fill orders for the Deitz 
VAPOR System in rotation as received. 


In the meantime under no circumstances place 
your order for anything but an original Deitz 


VAPOR System. Beware of imitations. 


$600 


SOLD ON TEN DAY’S’ TRIAL 


Get in touch at once with nearest Deitz 
Distributor named below or write us direct. A 
demonstration will convince you. 


Complete system in brass 
with steel tubing - - - 


105 First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Utah, Owen & Hammond, 417 Kearns Bldg., 
Salt Lake City. 


Virginia, Walter S. Taylor, 730 Westover Ave., 


Norfolk. 


West Virginia, Eugene Bready, Harpers Ferry. 
Wisconsin, Deitz Sales Co., Globe Bldg., Oshkosh. 
Wyoming, W. E. Dinneen, Cheyenne. 
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Safe for City Driving in) 


Crowded Traffic 


The last element of danger removed from 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


¢ Driving Made Safe! 


Night Auto Driving 


The solution of the problem of safe driving at night is finally found in the 


Osgood Deflector Lens. 


Not a dimmer— not a diffuser, but a prismatic glass lens 


that fits into your lamps in place of plain lenses and deflects the light downward. 


It accomplishes the vital functions of automobile illumination, to wit: 


—lights ample distance ahead for highest speed. 


—no blinding glare. 
—places light where needed. 


—avoids necessity of dimmers. 


The Osgood Lens—because of its deflecting power due to its prismatic 
principle—casts the light rays exactly where you need them—along the 


ground far ahead, and to both sides. 





Lights the Ground Not the Atr 


Indorsed and Approved by Police Officials Every 


The Osgood Deflector Lens is the only lens 
made on these scientific principles. 

Light experts found that the prismatic. prin- 
ciple was the correct way to deflect the rays down- 
ward without great loss of light and without causing 
a dazzling glare. 

Instead of seriously diminishing the light, the 
Osgood Lens gives you sufficient light of full inten- 
sity along the ground where you want it most. With 
rays only 314 feet high, they are below the eye 
level of approaching drivers and pedestrians. 

You know that light that is cast up in the air 
is wasted. No motorist needs to illuminate the 
tree tops or house roofs. 

Light cast from an Osgood Deflector Lens will 
penetrate the densest fog—the heaviest mist or 

thickest smoke, and is an ideal light for 

city driving in crowded thoroughfares 
: or for country driving on the 
narrowest of roads. 













In cities wherever an automobile light ordinance 
is in force the Osgood Lens is approved and 
indorsed by police officials. 

For country driving this wonderful deflecting 
lens lights the road far ahead for greatest speed and 
avoids the need of constantly switching dimmers on 
and off when passing other cars. 

It makes night driving absolutely safe anywhere, 
any time and under any conditions. Every road 
obstruction and depression is visible for 500 feet. 
No need to fear holes, rocks or other road obstacles 
when your lamps are equipped with Osgood Lenses. 


If you meet a car at night and the driver 
ignores your signal and does not dim his 


lights, yet the lights do not dazzle you, do 
not accuse him of discourtesy—his lamps are 
equipped with Osgood Lenses. 
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The Osgood Deflector Lens is the only lens to our 


knowledge that will meet these two remarkable tests: 
On a Packard Twin Six, the lamps, equipped with the 
Osgood Deflector Lenses, threw the rays close to the ground 
and lit the road over 500 feet ahead. (This car, going 25 
miles an hour, was stopped with foot brakes within 100 feet— 
well inside the lighted area cast by the Osgood Lenses. ) 
Another night test—with two Packard Twin Sixes, both 
equipped with Osgood Lenses, passed each other on a narrow 
countryroad in opposite directions, each going 30 miles anhour, 
without hesitation or inconvenience on the part of the drivers. 
The Osgood Deflector Lens can easily be attached ina 
few minutes. Simply remove the plain glass lenses and insert 
the Osgood Lenses in place and focus and point the headlights 
properly —no trouble—no bother and nothing complicated. 
Their neat appearance will add to the attractiveness of your car. 
The low price will repay you many times in the feeling 
of security they afford. Good accessory and garage dealers 
sell them at $2.50 to $5.25 a pair, according to size. If your 
dealer hasn’t them send us the size of the illuminated opening 
of your lamps and we will tell you the price of the size you 
require and see that you are supplied. 
Dealers, write to us or nearest distributor below for very 
attractive offer. 


The Osgood Lens & Supply Co., Dept. A, 1241 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 






















Los Angeles, Cal. 

Eccles & Smith Co. 
Richmond, Va. 

Talman Auto Supply Co. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Roy E. Warner Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Burwell-Smith Supply Co. 


Duluth, Minn. 

Kelley Hardware Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gaul, Derr & Shearer Co. 


s ° Chicago, Il. 
Distributors: ster car supply Co. 
Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. 
Whittemore-Sim Co. 


Atwood Auto L Co. E ¢ 
mae Baltimore, Md. Pittsburgh, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. New Orleans, La. 
The Tire Mart Consumers Auto Supply Co. Auto Devices Co. Tnteratate Blectric! Co 
St. Paul, Minn. Cleveland, O. Kansas City, Mo. Atlanta, Ga 3 
, Ga. 


Pennsylvania Rubber & Supply Co. rete aarrrce Supply Co. ‘Alexarider-Seewald Go. 
Hippee-Henly Motor Supply Co. Lewistown, Montana 
Montana Hardware Co. 


Electric Mfg. Co. 4 
Minneapolis, Minn. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Reinhard Brothers Co. Inc. I. J. Cooper Rubber Co. 


Dayton, Ohio Sioux City, Ia. 1 
I. J. Cooper Rubber Co. Schultz Auto Supply Co. Nashville, Tenn. 
Detroit, Mich. Salt Lake City Hirsig Co. Inc. 


The Salt Lake Hardware Co. Memphis, Tenn. 
Portland, Ore. al 


4 Lytle Electric Co. 
Eccles & Smith Co. 
Oakland, Cal. CANADA 
The Jones Auto Supply Co. Toronto, Montreal 
San Francisco, Cal. Winnipeg, Vancouver 
Eccles & Smith Co, John Millen & Son, Ltd. 


General Sales Co, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Auto Equipment Co. 
Osgood Lenses 
are used by the fastest 


Electric Railway in U. S. 





at a speed of 80 miles an hour 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
Thesultani waved his hand magnificently. 
“Tt is not the custom of white men to 

give gifts until their departure,”’ continued 
Kingozi, “but this knife is yours to make 
friendship.” 

He handed over a knife, the blade of 
which disappeared into the handle in a 
most curious fashion. The sultani’s eyes 
lit up with an almost childish delight, but 
his countenance showed no emotion. He 
passed the knife on to the dignitary who 
stood behind his chair. 

“This,” said Kingozi, taking one of the 
steaming balauris from Cazi Moto, “‘is the 
white man’s tembo.’”’ 

The suliani tasted doubtfully. He was 
pleased. He gave back the balauri at last 
with a final smack of the lips. 

“Good!” said he. 

Another full five minutes of silence en- 
sued. Then the sultani arose. He cast a 
glance about him, his eye, avid with curi- 
osity, held rigidly in restraint. It rested on 
the Leopard Woman. 

“T see you have one of your women with 
you,” he remarked. 

He turned, without further ceremony, 
and stalked off, followed at a few paces by 
the two richly ornamented girls. The war- 
riors again raised their spears aloft, holding 
them thus until their lord had rounded the 
cliff. Then, the women in precedence, they 
marched away. Kingozi puffed his pipe 
indifferently. 

The Leopard Woman was visibly impa- 
tient, visibly roused. 

“Are you letting him go?” she demanded. 
“Do not you inquire the country? Do not 
you ask for potio, for guides?” 

“Not to-day,” replied Kingozi. He delib- 
erately turned to face her, his eyes serious. 
“Please realize once for all that we live 
here only by force of prestige. My only 
chance of getting on, our only chance 
of safety, rests on my ability to impress 
this man with the idea that I am a bigger 
lord than he. And, remember, I have lived 
in savage Afyica for fifteen years, and I 
know what I am doing. This is very seri- 
ous. You must not interfere, and you must 
not suggest.” 

The Leopard Woman’s eyes glittered 
dangerously, but she controlled herself. 

“You talk like a sultan yourself,’ she 
protested at length. ‘‘You should not use 
that tone to me.” 

Kingozi brushed the point aside with a 
large gesture. 

“T will play the game of courtesy with 
you, yes,” said he, “but only when it does 
not interfere with serious things. In this 
matter there must be no indefiniteness, no 
chance for misunderstanding. Politeness, 
between the sexes, means both. I will 
repeat: In this you must leave me free 
hand—no interference, no suggestion.” 

“And if I disobey your commands?” she 
challenged with an emphasis on the last 
word. 

He surveyed her somberly. 

“T should take measures,” he replied 
finally. 

“You are not my master; you are not 
the master of my men!” 

Kingozi permitted himself a slight smile. 

“Tf you believe that last statement just 
try to give an order to your men counter 
to an order of mine. You wouldsee. And, 
of course, in case of a real crisis I should 
have to make myself master of you if you 
seemed likely to be troublesome.” 

“T would kill you! I warn you, I go al- 
Ways armed!”’ 

From the folds of her silken robe she pro- 
duced a small automatic pistol, which she 
displayed. Kingozi glanced at it indiffer- 
ently. 

“In that case you would have to kill 
yourself too; and then it would not matter 
to either of us.’ 

“T find you insufferable!” she cried, get- 
ting to her feet. 

She moved away in the direction of her 
camp. The faithful Nubian folded her chair 
and followed. At the doorway of her tent 
she looked back. Kingozi, his black pipe in 
his mouth, was bending absorbedly over his 
map. 

xI 

ite Leopard Woman, emerging from her 

tent shortly after sun-up the next morn- 
ing, saw across the opening her own askaris 
being drilled by Kingozi, Simba and Cazi 
Moto. Evidently the instruction was in rifle 
fire. Two were getting individual treat- 
ment: Simba and Cazi Moto were putting 
them through a careful course in aiming and 
pulling the trigger on empty guns. Kingozi 
sat on a chop box in the shade, gripping 
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his eternal pipe, and issuing curt orders and 


» criticisms to the baker’s dozen before him. 


When he saw the Leopard Woman he arose 
and strolled in her direction. 

“That’s the worst lot of so-called askaris 
Iever saw,” he remarked. ‘Where did you 
pick them up?” 

His manner was entirely unconscious of 


"any discussions or dissensions. He looked 


into her eyes and smiled genially. 

“T took them from the recruiting man 
as they came,” she replied. As always the 
deeps of her eyes were enigmatical; but the 
surfaces, at least, of her mood answered his. 

“They know how to load a gun, and that 
is about all. I don’t believe one of them 
ever fired a weapon before this trip. They 
haven’t the most rudimentary ideas of aim- 
ing. Don’t even know what sights are for. 
My boys will soon whip them into some 
sort of shape. I came over to see how much 
ammunition you have for their muskets. 
They really ought to fire a few rounds, after 
a week of aiming and snapping. Then 
they'll be of some use. Not much, though.” 

“T really don’t know,” she answered his 
question. “‘Chaké will look and see.” 

“Send him over to report when he finds 
out,”” requested Kingozi, preparing to re- 
turn. 

“What move does your wisdom contem- 
plate to-day?” she called after him. 

“Oh, return his majesty’s visit this after- 
noon. Like to go?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, ’lllet youknow when. And if you 
go, you must be content to stand two or 
three yards behind me, and to say nothing.” 

She ‘flushed, but answered steadily 
enough: 

“T’ll remember.” 

It was nearing sundown when Kingozi 
emerged from his tent and gave the signal 
to move. He had for the first time strapped 
on a heavy revolver; his glasses hung from 
his neck; his sleeve was turned back to 
show his wrist watch; and, again for the 
first time, he had assumed a military-looking 
tunic. He carried his double rifle. 

“Got.on everything I own,” he grinned. 

Simba and Cazi Moto waited near. From 
the mysterious sources every native African 
seems to possess, they had produced new 
hats and various trinkets. Their khakis 
had been fresh washed so they looked neat 
and trim. 

The Leopard Woman wore still one of her 
silken negligées, and the jewel on her fore- 
head; but her hair had been piled high on 
her head. Kingozi surveyed her with some 
particularity. She noted the fact. Her 
satisfaction would have diminished could 
she have read his mind. He was thinking 
that her appearance was sufficiently bar- 
baric to impress a barbaric king. 

They rounded the point of cliffs, and the 
village lay before them. It rambled up the 
side of the mountain, hundreds of beehive 
houses perched and clinging, with paths 
from one to the other. The approach was 
through a narrow, straight lane of thorn 
and aloes, so thick and so spiky that no 
living thing bigger than a mouse could have 
forced its way through the walls. The end 
of this vista was a heavy palisade of tim- 
bers, through which a door led into a cir- 
cular inclosure ten feet in diameter, on the 
other side of which another door opened 
into the village. Above each of these doors 
massive timbers were suspended, ready to 
fall at the cut of asword. Within the little 
inclosure or double gate squatted a man 
before a great drum. 

“They’re pretty well fixed here,’’ observed 
Kingozi, critically. ‘‘Nobody can get at 
them except down that lane. The mountains 
are impassable because of the thorn. They 
must use arrows.”’ 

“Why?” asked the Leopard Woman. 

“The form of their defense. They shoot 
between the logs of the palisade down the 
narrowlane. If they fought only with spears 
the lane would be shorter, and it would be 
defended on the flank.” 

“Why don’t they defend it on the flank 
also, even with arrows?” asked the Leopard 
Woman shrewdly. 

““Tt is not the custom,’” quoted Kingozi 
in the vernacular. ‘‘Don’t ask me why a 
savage does things. I only know he does.” 

Their conversation was drowned by the 
sound of the drum. The guardian did not 
beat it, but rubbed the head rapidly with 
the stick, modifying the pressure scientifi- 
cally until the vibrations had well started. 
It roared hollowly, like some great bull. 

The visitors passed through the defen- 
sive anteroom and entered the village 
inclosure. On the flat below the hills, here- 
tofore invisible, stood half a dozen large 
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Prepared With Corona! | 
Bu our citizen-soldiers and regulars depend 4 


on Corona to make legible their orders, des- 
patches and reports. 


Corona is here illustrated being used by the boys of 
Battery B, 2nd Field Artillery, the crack New York National 
Guard battery. 


Corona’s light weight (6 Ibs.) and consequent portability 
permit a field office to be established on a gun's trail if 
necessity demands. Ee 


SRR vee oe 


Plattsburg is Corona-equipped with more than sixty 
machines, and many infantry and cavalry commands and 
other branches of the militia use numerous Coronas. ee 


The United States Army uses Corona in all its depart- ' 
ments, while many officers own machines personally. “a 


CORONA 


The Personal Writing Machine 


is the choice of military men throughout the world for the 
same reasons that over 70,000 every-day men and women 
own it. 


Corona permits writing conveniently, clearly and pleasur- 
ably anywhere, and the legibility of coronatyping assures 
the gratitude of those to whom you write. j 


Corona withstands the knocks 
and shocks of travel and cam- 
paigning, as well as the hardest 
constant use. 











The neatness of coronatyp- i 
ing is making the scrawled ] 
letter as much an affront in 
every-day correspondence as 
in business. 


You need Corona in 
your home, about 
your business, on | 
your travels. 4 
Corona costs $50, | 
including a strong 
and sightly case. 


Special two-story Likly bags and Gladstones in various 
leathers permit carrying Corona without increase of luggage 


Corona Typewriter Company, Inc., Groton, N. Y. é 


New York Chicago San Francisco % 
Agencies in all principal cities if 
Be» Rd TS & a-bet ets ————— 
EP a ede nd RB TS oy eats Premade ly “fe, ox ; ; es i DS tt 
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YOU MEN 


who ten or more years ago 
sold The Saturday Eve- 


ning Post— 

You first POST boys, who 
feel that your Curtis expe- 
rience has influenced you 
toward success— 

Will you let that experi- 
ence help others? 





There are 50,000 boys now absorb- 
ing salesmanship and business 
practice by the Curtis Vocational 
Plan. There are thousands more 
who can profit from the experience. 


AB ibybsy Cis: 


A word. telling us how Curtis work 
has been of service to you will help 
us reach them. Help us help 
others as you were helped. 


Box 534, Sales Division 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





Every man who works around 
an automobile or other machin- 
ery should wash his hands with 


A Play in 3 Acts 


Time: Right Now 


Ist Act —Ask your dealer about The 
Black Shells and get the Three 
Test Booklet 


2nd Act—Take your trusty gun and the 
Three Black Shells to any 
open space 

3d Act —Test the shells as per the Three 
Test Booklet 


It’s good sport and you'll learn what 
shell has greatest speed, deepest pene- 
tration, best pattern and most perfect 
waterproofing. 

Ask your dealer for booklet and how you 
can get shells free for making these tests. 
If he is not familiar with the plan, urge him 
to write for information. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
2380 Trinity Building New York 


a neutral paste soap that quickly re- 
moves all grease and grime from the 
hands, leaving them white and smooth, 
Try it after working in garage, and 
after a dusty ride in auto or train. See 
how it rolls out the dirt from every 
pore, something a hard cake soap can’t 
do. SKAT is more economical, too. 


If not at dealer's, send us his name and we 
will send a full-size 10c can free. THE SKAT 
COMPANY, 799 Park St., Hartford, Conn. 
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gan to narrow, a fence gleamed dazzlingly 
white. From this distance the four-foot 
posts, planted in proximity like a stockade, 
looked to have been whitewashed. 

People were appearing everywhere. The 
crags and points of the hills were’ filling 
with bold black figures silhouetted against 


the sky. Men, women, children and dogs ° 


sprang up from the soil apparently. As 
though by magic the flat open space be- 
came. animated. 

Paying no attention to any of this inter- 
esting confusion Kingozi sauntered straight 
ahead. At his command. the- Leopard 
Woman had dropped a pace to the rear. 

“The royal palace is behind tlie white 
fence,’ he volunteered over his shoulder. 

They approached the sacred precincts, 
but while yet fifty yards distant Kingozi 
stopped with an exclamation. He turned 
to the Leopard Woman, and for the first 
time she saw on his face and in his eyes a 
genuine and unconcealed excitement. 

“My Lord!” he cried to her. “Saw ever 
any man the likes of that!’’ The white 
posts of which the fence was made were 
elephants’ tusks! “Kingdom coming, what 
a sight!’ murmured Kingozi. ‘‘ Why, there 
are hundreds and hundreds of them—and 
the smallest worth not less than fifty 
pounds!”’ 

“What magnificence!” shereplied. “The 
thought is great—a palace of ivory! This 
is kingly!” 

But the light had died in Kingozi’s eyes. 
““Won’t do!”” he muttered to her. _“‘Com- 
pose your face. Come.’ 

Without another glance at the magnifi- 
cent tusks he marched on through the open 
gate. 

Other drums, many drums, were roaring 
all about. The cliff of the cafion was filled 
with sound, that buffeted back and forth 
until it seemed that it must rise above the 
hills and overflow the world. A chattering 
and hurrying of people could be heard as 
an undertone. 

The small inclosure was occupied by a 
dozen of the plumed warriors who had now 
snatched up emblazoned shields and pol- 
ished spears, and stood rigidly at attention. 

Kingozi walked deliberately about, look- 
ing with detached interest at the various 
people and objects the corral contained. 
He had very much the air of a man saun- 
tering idly about a museum, with all the 
time in the world on his hands and nowhere 
much to go. Simba and Cazi Moto re- 
mained near the gate. The Leopard Woman, 
not knowing what else to do, trailed after 
him. This continued for some time. At 
last her impatience overcame her. 

“‘T suppose I may talk,” said she resent- 
fully. ‘‘How much longer must this go 
on? Why do not you make your call and 
have it over?”’ 

Kingozi laughed. 

“You do not know this game. Inside 
old Stick-in-the-Mud is waiting in all his 
grandeur. He expects me to go in to him. 
lam going to wait until he comes out to me. 
Prestige again.” 

He examined minutely the tusks compris- 
ing the stockade. They had been arranged 
somewhat according to size, with the curve 
outward. Kingozi spent some time esti- 
mating them. 

‘Fortune here for someone,” he observed. 

At the end of an hour the sultant gave 
up the contest and appeared, smiling, un- 
concerned. The men greeted each other, 
exchanged a few words. Women emerged 
from the house, carrying tembo in. gourd 
bottles and smaller half-gourds from which 
to drink it. Their eyes. were large with 
curiosity as to this man and woman of a 
new species. Kingozi touched his lips to 
the tembo. They exchanged a few words, 
and shook hands again. Then Kingozi 
turned away and, followed by the Leop- 
ard Woman and his two men, walked out 
through the ivory gateway, down through 
the open flat, under the fortified portal, and 
so down the lane of spiky walls. The drums 
roared louder and louder. Warriors in 
spear, shield and plumed headdress stood 
rigid as they passed. People by the hun- 
dreds gazed at them openly, peered at them 
from behind doors or looked down on them 
from the crags above. They rounded the 
corner of the cliff. Before them lay their 
own quiet, peaceful camp. 

“That seemed to be all right?” suggested 
the Leopard Woman, ranging alongside 
again. ; 

“They didn’t spear us, if that’s what 
you mean. We can tell more about it to- 
morrow.” 

“What will happen to-morrow?” 


and ceremony. If to-morrow old Stick-in- 
the-Mud drifts round quite on his own, like 
any other shenzi, and if the women come 
into camp freely, why then we're all right.” 

“And otherwise?” 

“Well, if the sultant stays away, and if 
you don’t see any women at all, and if the 
men are painted and carry their shields— 
they will always carry their spears—that 
won’t be so favorable.” 

“In which case we fight?” 

“No, I’ll alter my diplomacy. There’s 
a vast difference between mere unfriendli- 
ness and hostility. I think I can handle the 
former all right. I wish I knew a little more 
of their language. Swahili hardly fills the 
pill. I’ll see what I can do with it in the 
next few days.” 

“You cannot learn a language in a few 
days!’’ she objected incredulously. 

“Of course not. But I seem to know the 
general root idea of this patter. It isn’t unlike 
the N’gruimi—same root likely—a bastard 
combination of Bantu-Masai stock.” 

She looked at him. 

“You know,” she told him slowly, “Iam 
beginning to believe you savant.” 

“T have a little knowledge of how to go 
at them, that’s true. That’s about the only 
claim I have to being savant, as you call it. 
My book knowledge and fact knowledge is 
equaled by a great many, and exceeded by 
many more. But mere knowledge of facts 
doesn’t get far in practice,” he laughed. 
“Lord, these scientists! Helpless as chil- 
dren!” He sobered again. ‘“‘There’s one 
man has the science and the psychology 
both. He’s a wonderful person. He knows 
the native objectively as I never shall, and 
subjectively as well if not better. It is a 
rare combination. He’s way over west of us 
somewhere now in the Congo headwaters— 
a Bavarian, name Winkleman.” 

Had Kingozi been looking at her he would 
have seen the Leopard Woman’s frame stif- 
fen at the mention of this name. For a 
moment she said nothing. 

“T know the name—he is great scientist,” 
she managed to say. 

‘“‘He is more than a great scientist, he is 
a great humanist. No man has more in- 
sight, more sympathetic insight, into the 
native mind. A man of vast influence.” 

They had reached Kingozi’s camp under 
the great tree. He began to unbuckle his 
equipment. But the Leopard Woman did 
not proceed to her own camp. 

“T am interested,” said she. “This Win- 
kleman—he has vast influence. More than 
yourself?” 

“That is hard to say,” laughed Kingozi. 
“T should suppose so.” 

She caught at a hint of reluctant pride 
in his voice. 

“Let us suppose,” said she —‘“‘let us sup- 
pose that you wanted one thing of natives 
and Winkleman wanted another thing. 
Which would succeed?” 

“Neither. We’d both be speared,’’ re- 
plied Kingozi promptly. “ Positive and neg- 
ative poles, and all that. sort of thing.” 

She puzzled over this a moment, trying 
to cast her question in a new form. 

“But suppose this—suppose Winkleman 
had obtained his wish. Could you overcome 
his influence and what-you-call substitute 
your own?” 

“No more than he could substitute his 
were the cases reversed. I’ve confidence 
enough in myself and knowledge enough 
of Winkleman to guarantee that.” 

“So it would depend on who got there 
first?” she persisted. ‘‘That is your opin- 
ion?” 

“Why, yes. But what does it matter?” 

“Tt amuses me to get knowledge. I ad- 
mire your handling of these people. You 
must be patient and explain. It is all new 
to me, although I thought I had much ex- 
perience.” She arose. ‘I am tired now. I 
go to the siesta.” 

Kingozi stared after her retreating figure. 
The direct form of her questions had stirred 
again suspicions that had become vague. 

““What’s she driving at?” he asked the 
uncomprehending Simba in English. He 
considered the question for some moments. 
“Don’t even know her name or national- 
ity,” he confessed to himself after a while. 
“‘She’s a queer one. I suppose I’ll have to 
give her a man or so to help her back across 
the Thirst.’”’ He pondered again. “I might 
take her askaris. Country will feed them 
now. I’ll have a business talk with her.” 

As the tone of voice sounded final to 
Simba:he ventured his usual reply. 

“Yes, sah!’ said Simba. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Director 


SERVATORY 
ccorew.cmawi, OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Year opens 
Sept. 21, 1916 


The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


Located in the music center of America. 
necessary to a musical education. 


Its complete organization, 


It affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 


its imposing Conservatory Building, 


splendid equipment, and the Residence Building offer exceptional facilities for students. 
Complete Curriculum. Courses in every branch of Music, applied and theoretical, including Opera. 
Owing tothe practical training in our Normal Department, graduates are much in demand as teachers. 


The free privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities 


of ensemble practice and 


appearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. 


A Complete Orchestra offers advanced pupils in voice, piano, organ and violin experience in rehears- 
als and public appearances with orchestral accompaniment. 


Dramatic Department. 


Practical training in acting. 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager. 


SEMINARY 


MAIN BUILDING 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. 7 buildings, 
$30,000 gymnasium and modern dining hall. Separate 
Athletic 
fields. Preparation for college or business. Music, 
Art, Elocution, Manual Training. Special courses for 
High School Graduates. Home Economics, including 
Sewing, Dressmaking and Domestic Science. 
Chase Cottage for Young Boys 
Entirely distinct building. Number limited. All ad- 
vantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic 
fields. House mother. Faculty and equipment supe- 
rior to many and equal to any school in New England. 
Endowment permits rate of $250 to $350. 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 34 School St, Tilton, N. H. 


MON SON ACADEMY 


FOR BOYS 


Established 1804. 15 miles from Springfield. 
Anendowed school. Certificate privileges. Com- 
pletely equipped athletic field. Modern dormi- 
tory. Gymnasium. Rate $300. Fund for boys of 
proven worth. For catalog and book of views, 
address THE PRINCIPAL, Monson, Mass. 


dormitories for young men and women. 
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» Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 
( 36th year opens Sept. 25th. Address HARRY 
Seymour Ross, Dean, Huntington Cham- 
bers, Boston. 





DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike atmosphere, 
thorough and efficient training in every department of a broad cul- 
ture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment permits 
liberal terms, $300—$350 per year. Special Course in Domestic 
Science. For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal 





Bradford Academy for Young Women 


114th year opens Sept. 20th. 30 miles from Boston. 
Address the Principal, Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A. M. 


Bradford, Massachusetts 





New Haven Normal G2e2sc. 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 30th year. Fits for teaching, 
physical training, playground work. Vocational bureau. Dormito- 
ries. 2 gymnasiums. New Dining Hall. 9 buildings. Enclosed 
3-acre campus. Boathouse, athletic fields, 80 acres on Sound. 
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The Néwivout 
ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


(Techno-vocational) 


Five minutes of actual Practice properly directed is 
worth more to a man than years and years of book study. 
Actual Practice is the only training of value. Graduates 
of The N. Y. Electrical School have proven themselves to 
be the only men that are fully qualified to satisfy EVERY 
demand of the Electrical Profession. 

At this “Learn by Doing"’ School a man acquires the 
art of Electrical Drafting; the best business methods of 
Electrical Contracting; together with the skill to install, 
operate and maintain all systems for producing, trans- 
mitting and using electricity. 
























Individual instruction. 
A school for young and old. Write for information. 
33 West 17th St. New York City 
The N. Y. ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


School open all year. 





THE WHEELER SCHOOL 


offering college certificate 
Modern buildings, 
fields, tennis courts, baseball diamond. Endowment per- 
mits low expense of $350 a year, Address 

Roya A. Moorg, A, M., Principal, North Stonington, Conn. 


A country school for boys and girls, 
privileges, domestic science and general courses. 
athletic 


COLBY ACADEMY 


New London, N. H. Inthe New Hampshire Hills. Co-educational, 
College certificate. General courses. Agriculture. Domestic Arts. 
Music. $150,000 in new buildings. Scientific equipment unsur- 
passed. Gymnasium. Athletic field. Moderate terms, Endowment. 
Founded 1837. JUSTIN 0. WELLMAN, A. B., Principal 


MASS. COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 


Chartered 1897. Right to confer Doctor's degree given by the legis- 
lature, Faculty of 60 physicians. Forty thousand dollar college and 
hospital in process of erection, Opens Sept. 18th. Write for catalog. 


15 Craigie St., Cambridge, Mass. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 








A high grade preparatory school with a moderate tuition. 104th 
year opens Sept. 13th. High elevation, Eight buildings. 100 
acres. New and separate dormitories for girls and boys, New 


gymnasium, Playing fields. School farm. 
CHARLES ALDEN Tracy, Principal, Meriden, N. H. 





MassacHUuseEtts, Boston, 563 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828, Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 


Harvard Dental School 


A Department of Harvard University 


Modern buildings and equipment. Degree of D. M.D. Certificates 
from recognized preparatory schools accepted. Catalog. 


EUGENE H. SMITH, D.M.D., Dean, Boston, Mass. 











WESTERN STATES 





Detroit Technical Institute 


Practical One Year Course in Electrical, Mechanical or Chemical 
tee Engineering Courses. Well equipped 


laboratories. Instructors specialists in their line. Write for descrip- 
tive bulletin of the course in which you are interested. Address The 
Director, 34 Witherell St., Detroit, Mich. 





Tri-State College of Pharmacy 


A Standard school, fits for examination in any state. 
Makes one a professional Chemist in 72 weeks. Gradu- 
ates are engaged before graduation. Furnished room, heat, 
light, bath, tuition and chemical fees, $4.70 a week, in 


advance. 10S. Chemical St., Angola, Indiana. 





\ 


Missouri, Columbia, .... College Place. , 
Aes thd and Conservatory of Music. A Junior 
Christian College Collegefor Women. Officially stand- 
ardized. 66th year. Located in a “city whose business is education.” 


20 college-trained instructors. 5 large buildings. 20-acre campus. 
Outdoor sports. Home care. For year book write 


MRS. L. W. St. CLAIR-MOSS, President. 


Miami Military Institute po"cicry courses. Also 


courses leading to degrees. Individual instruction and pa- 

rental care. U. S. Army officer. Smallest school rated 

first class by U.S. Gov't. Modern buildings. Gymnasium. 

Athletics. Catalog. ORvoN GrarF Brown, President. 
Oux10, Germantown (near Dayton), Box 75. 





Businessand college pre- 
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STRENGTH 


TRENGTH of body, 
strength of mind, 
strength of character. 
These are the essentials 
of good citizenship 
These are the rewards of 
the boy who puts him- 
self in harmony with the 
splendid system of train- 
ing at 


St. John’s 
Military 
Academy 


(Episcopal) 
“*The American Rugby”’ 


Your son will be in the care 
of men who have made the 
training and developing of 
boys a life study and a life 
work. They will develop 
him by methods that will in- 
terest him and stimulate his 
ambition. He will be taught 
to stand on his own feet and 
never quit. Catalog, address 


Box 14C, Delafield, 
Waukesha Co., Wisconsin 







































The “Big Brother” Plan 


The “ Big Brother” 
idea has developed 
thousands of boys 
into real men. It is 
an idea of modern 
» psychology, which 
& is being applied to 

4 the boys entrusted 
to the care and di- 
rection of 


MISSOURI MILITARY ACADEMY 


The cadet body is divided into small groups. Each 
instructor is a ‘‘ Big Brother"’ to a group of “younger 
brothers’’—he leads by precept and example. 

Championship athletics, gymnasium, swimming 
pool. Recognized by U. S.War Department. Thorough 
courses of instruction. Dry town on main lines 
Wabash and C,. & A. R. R. 

Write for catalog and “Big Brother” plan of development. 


Col. E. Y. Burton, President, 104 Bellvue Place, Mexico, Mo. 
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“Preparedness 
for your boy 


will make him physically, 
mentally and morally able to over- 
come the difficulties of life. Found 
in the training at 


WENTWORTH 


Military Academy Lexington, 


Missouri. 
Oldest Military School in Middle 
j West. Rated ‘Honor School” by the 
United States Government. 

from Kansas City. New gymnasium. 
Swimming pool. For catalog address 


THE SECRETARY, 


43 miles 








1812 Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo. 
Purpose—Academic, military and physical 

i Pe training under personal supervision. 
Scope—Admits to colleges on certificate. 
Location—A picturesque suburb of Cin- 
cinnati, the great art and music center. 

Write for catalog to 

A. M. HENSHAW, Superintendent, Box 22, College Hill, Ohio 
LL.B. Students may witness 22 courts in daily session. 
Thorough instruction in theory and practice. Faculty 
comprises 28 members of Bench and Bar. 26th year 
begins Sept. 25, 1916. Self-supporting students assisted 
in finding empl6yment. For catalog and full particulars 


Lower school for boys of eight to fourteen 
Prepares for the Bar. Two distinct schools—Day 
address 





years. Only recommended boys taken. 
and Evening. Three years’ course leads to degree of 
SECRETARY DETROIT COLLEGE OF LAW, 34 Witherell St., Detroit, Mich, 








AN exceptional opportunity 
to study dentistry at an ex- 
tremely moderate cost for tuition 
and living expenses. Last 3-year 
course begins in October. New 
4-year course with augmented 
curriculum begins in 1917. Able 
faculty. Clinical facilities un- 
excelled. Write for catalogue. 
R. Henshaw, Dean. 


7 W. North St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


KEMPER 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Located at historic Boonville, Missouri. 
High standard academic work. Designated 
“Honor” school by U. S. War Department, 
highest rating given. Modern buildings, 
spacious grounds. All athletics. 

73rd year. For catalog, address 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt. 
732 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 
















School of Domestic Arts and Science 
Tower Bldg., 6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Classes in cooking, marketing, table service, menu 
planning, catering, dressmaking, costume design (Di- 
rection Mme. Caubert of Paris), millinery, institutional 
management. Special and private lessons. Day or 
Evening classes in all branches at reasonable prices. 
Start any time. Write for catalog today. 





Inp1Ana, Angola, 10 S. Chemical St. 


Tri-State College of Engineering 
Make you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years. $165 covers tuition, board and 
furnished room for 48 weeks. Preparatory courses at 
same rate. No entrance examination. 





astilleja School for Gi 





Accredited to Colleges East and West. Grammar and 
Primary Departments. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
Principal: Mary I. Lockey, A. B. 


PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


The HUDSON SCHOOL 


Three Courses: Classical, Technical, Commercial. 
Prepares for College or Professional School. A teacher 
for every eight pupils. For boys over 15. 


Address The Headmaster, Box A, Grand Circus Park, Detroit, Mich. 








For Women. The Wellesley 
Lindenwood College of the West. Healthful loca- 
tion. 34-acre campus. Modern dormitories. Two direct 
railroad lines. 50 minutes from St. Louis. Homelike 
Christian atmosphere. All special departments. $200,000 
improvements in 2 years. Dr. J. L. RoEMER, President. 
St. Charles, Missouri. Box 101. 

Box C. C., Beaver Dam, Wis. 


Wayland Academy Eighth grade to first year 


college, all courses. 6 buildings; 20-acre campus; athletic 
field; lake. Endowed. Expenses $300. Music. Stenog- 
raphy. Catalogue. Edwin P. Brown. 











PENNSYLVANIA 








ut" -7e Business 


America’s Foremost Business Institute 


EIRCE SCHOOL graduates 

succeed because they are 
thoroughly grounded in both 
the methods and spirit of modern 
business. PEIRCE SCHOOL 
is the Alma Mater of more 
successful business men and 
women than any other school 
in the country. An experience 
of over 50 years is behind 
PEIRCE SCHOOL'’S reputa- 
tion. , 
Splendid new, fire-proof build- 
ing. Commercial and Secre- 
tarial Courses— both sexes. 
Enroll at any time. For 52nd 
Year Book address—Executive 
Secretary. 


Pine Street, West of Broad 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 























NAZARETH HALL MILITARY ACADEMY 
Nazareth, Pa. Founded 1743 
A Military Academy for Boys. College Preparatory and Business 
Courses. Military life affords healthful exercise and strengthens 
orderly habits and obedience. All Athletics. A school that is better 
because it is different and different because it is better. Address 
Rev. Francis Eugene Grunert, Prin. 








CANADA 


ONTARIO LADIES’ COLLEGE (2222's a4, 


ing residential 
school for girls and young women, 30 miles from Toronto on the 
shores of Lake Ontario and in the midst of ideal surroundings. In- 
spirational teachers and splendid equipment in all departments—a 
popular school with American girls, For catalogue apply to Whitby, 
Ontario, Canada. Rev. F, L. FAREWELL, B. A., Principal. 
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e \ \ ]® HAD insisted on doing a cash busi- corner, when I became aware they were i i] 
ness in our store from the start—we talking unusually earnestly, and I heard him ae 

had to. Our savings system helped us; our say: if ] 
insisting on their saving made our customers ““T’ve decided to marry you in spite of a1 


have more money, and made them feel in 
a way that we were a part of their savings 
bank. 

“After three years of keeping store out 
there, three years of constant hard work, 
with Susie Lou working hard, too, and 
Patsy doing all one could expect and more, 
as she finished up her high-school course, we 
found ourselves with a good trade. We had 
put the building into excellent condition 
for such an old one, had all the rooms for 
our own use now, with electric lights and a 
bath, and had a good stock of groceries of 
the seconds and lower grades. 

“We felt —I felt especially —a glow of 
satisfaction at having at last made good. 
But after all, when I thought it over by 
myself when alone in the store or before I 
went to sleep at nights, I realized it was 
only because I had to. With Susie Lou and 
Patsy back of me, and Uncle Joe’s money 
dangling before us all, I couldn’t have done 
anything else. 

“Every wife and daughter ought to help 
the man of the family, whether he seems to 
need it or not. And when a fellow doesn’t 
seem to be getting along in anything but 
years, why it’s up to the wife and children 
to look into the matter and see if it’s their 
fault. 

“Tf they took hold with brains and hands 
and self-denial maybe they could pull him 
up and get him started, then stand back of 
him and push. That’s what a lot of Amer- 
ican homes need—helping wives and daugh- 
ters. They would find it paid them, too, in 
the long run. 

“It was funny to see how Patsy and 
Susie Lou had lost much of their pride—or 
false pride, maybe it was. 

“Perhaps they felt the come-down we suf- 
fered when we took the grocery had done 
away with the necessity of striving, of pre- 
tending. Maybe they felt they were as good 
as, had as much as—is that what the term 
means?—those about them out there at 
Fifteenth and Blackstone. 

“T’m sure they both felt it didn’t much 
matter anyway. In two more years we’d 
have the money and be away from there, 
live in elegance, move in society. I don’t 
know how Susie Lou would have stood it 
at first unless she had had before her the 
pretty and attractive Patsy, unless she had 
been thinking so much of what it would 
mean for her later on.’ 


The Courting of Patsy 


“That young Dennis Hart had gotten 
two or three promotions, and wasn’t city 
salesman any longer. But he kept coming 
round on Saturday afternoons to see how 
we were getting on, especially Patsy; and 
he used to take her out to the theater or toa 
concert whenever she would let him—which 
wasn’t often. 

““T don’t wish to break his heart, you 
know, dad,’ she would confide in me. ‘In 
less than two years now we get the money— 
and then farewell Denny!’ 

“But Denny didn’t seem to look at it 
in that way. And when I saw him look at 
her in that determined fashion, when she 
wasn’t watching, I said to myself: 

“Look out, Patsy and Susie Lou!’ 

“Dennis could outmanage Susie Lou; 
for he could see farther ahead, and yet not 
overlook anything round him either. 

“He was a great pleasure to Pat, I could 
see that; for he had a keen sense of humor. 
Also she liked to be adored—every young 
girl does. You know how that is. 

“But Dennis just kept on making him- 
self liked, and more and more necessary to 
Pat, without coming out and saying much, 
until about four years after we undertook 
the grocery. 

“Then he seemed to think he’d better 
speak, to give himself plenty of time before 
the five-year limit was up. I could see how 
things were going; but I didn’t say any- 
thing, just did a thinking part. He didn’t 
seem to mind me at all; seemed to feel I 
was his friend. He would talk to Patsy on 
Saturday afternoons just as if I wasn’t over 
on the other side of the room. 

“One day I was reading the paper, sit- 
ting in Uncle Joe’s old chair back in the 


the great wealth you are to have—I love 
you that much, honey!’ 

““Indeed!’ Pat answered a little faintly. 
“Haven’t I anything to say about it?’ 

““Yes, you may say “ Yes,” for I’m going 
up for the license right away.’ 

“Well, you can’t use it if you do!’ Patsy 
replied with some spirit at last. ‘I’ve got to 
get our money and marry well—my mother 
wishes it.’ 

“He set his jaw a little and looked at her 
hard. I could tell it from his tone of voice, 
I knew him so well. 

“You are going to marry me,’ he replied. 
Yet somehow it didn’t sound rough when 
he said it; only determined. I suppose it 
A the love that made it sound tender after 
all. 

““Why?’ Patsy questioned, and her voice 
shook a little. 

““Because I love you and you love me— 
and love is what counts in this life, you 
know that’s true. It counts most of all, 
Patsy!’ 

“T leaned forward at that, and saw Patsy 
blushing deeper than his hair. Her dimples 
showed plainly when she replied: 

““T am not going to marry anybody for a 
year or two, not before we get the money 
and mamma has a chance to bring me out 
in society. It wouldn’t be fair to her, would 
it? 

““Maybe not,’ he responded. ‘Do you 
think it’s fair to me to keep me waiting?’ 

““Yes, Ido!’ Patsy answered with spirit. 
*You’ve no claim, no right; you’re only a 
suitor. But she’s my mother—can’t you 
see the difference?’”’ 





Relentless Dennis 


“He nodded and was silent a moment, 
then said earnestly: 

“*Perhaps you are right. But tell me 
one thing—you don’t think I’m after your 
money, do you; that that makes any dif- 
ference?’ 

““No, Denny, I don’t,’ she replied. And 
I knew she was right. 

“For answer he suddenly bent forward 
and kissed her. 

“T didn’t tell her mother, thought I’d let 
Patsy tell her. And she did, right away; 
she’s that kind of girl. 

“Susie Lou got quite excited over the 
news; though I don’t see why she should 
have been surprised. 

““The idea of such a thing! Don’t have 
anything more to do with that red-headed 
boy, Patsy. He must not come here any 
more.’ 

“Patsy tried to look serious, but her dim- 
ples showed. 

““Do you think that’s best, mother? It 
would be a little lonely without his ever 
coming round, wouldn’t it?’ 

“*NTo, indeed; we should have more time 
for planning our society campaign!’ she ex- 
claimed energetically. 

“The result of it all was a compromise. 
Dennis wasn’t to come much, only once 
every two weeks. Well, sir, we did fine with 
the grocery last year—it was last year; 
made more money than we ever had. We 
did more business than ever too. We had an 
old man and a boy to help us, and neither 
Susie Lou nor Patsy worked as hard as 
they used to. I worked as hard, but I had 
gotten used to hustling. I’ve gotten so 
used to it that it’s become second nature 
now.” 

“Second?” I repeated, smiling. 

“Yes,” he grinned; “you got me there— 
it’s still second.”’ And he leaned back con- 
tentedly. 

“So you got your fortune last year?” I 
suggested, to start him again. 

“Yes, we got it—got it in the neck!” he 
responded with another grin. ‘“‘Do you 
know the old fraud, Uncle Joe—God bless 
him!—didn’t leave anything worth speak- 
ing of—only seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, all told, besides the grocery! Seven 
hundred and fifty dollars! Why, we had 
three times that much in the savings bank 
ourselves! 

“Oh, yes, it was all right and straight, 
straight as a string. We checked it all up 
with the trust company, as Judge Gibbons 
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FOUNDED 1873 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


One of the Largest Institutions of 
Learning in the United States 


Thorough Instruction at Lowest Expense 


HIS INSTITUTION was founded with the idea of giving 

to every person, whether rich or poor, a chance to obtain a 

thorough practical education at an expense within his reach. 
That it is performing this mission is indicated by the numbers who 
avail themselves of the advantages offered. 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY was founded with three depart- 
ments, 4 instructors, and an annual enrollment of 210 different students. 
Now there are 21 departments, 220 instructors, and an annual enroll- 
ment of more than 5000 different students. 


THE REASON for this growth is in the fact that this University 
constantly increases its facilities, strengthens its courses of study, and 
offers additional advantages without making the expense to the student 
any greater. The University is well equipped with buildings, libraries, 
and laboratories for giving instruction in the following 


Preparatory, High School, Primary Methods, Kindergarten 
Departments Methods, Commerce, Phonography and Typewriting, Review 
for Teachers, Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Architecture, Manual Train- 
ing, Agriculture, Expression and Public Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Domestic Economy, 
Pharmacy, Law, Medicine and Dentistry. 

: The work of this department leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Agriculture Science in Agriculture. The library and laboratory facilities are 
comprehensive and include a new building for Domestic Economy and Agriculture, 
various laboratories, barns, etc., and two tracts of farm land—a small one of seventeen 
acres and the Pinney Foundation Farm of four hundred acres. 


hs . The Department of Engineering offers courses leading to degrees 
Engineering in Civil and Architectural Engineering. The facilities include a 
modern and adequate instrument equipment, testing laboratory, cement testing 
laboratory, machine shops, architectural and free-hand drawing material, etc. 


Law The Department of Law stands for sound, legal education, complete utilization 
of time, and minimum expense. The department facilities include a comfort- 
able building, well appointed recitation and study rooms, a good working law library 
and the general University Library. 
Medicine The Department of Medicine is located in both Valparaiso and 
Chicago. The Chicago buildings are just across the street from the 
Cook County Hospital, in one of the greatest medical centers in the world. Two years 
of the work may be done in Valparaiso, thus greatly reducing the expenses, or the 
entire four years may be done in Chicago. 


. The Department of Dentistry of the University is the well-known 
Dentistry Chicago College of Dental Surgery, one of the oldest and best equipped 
dental colleges in the country. Dr. Truman W. Brophy, Dean, Chicago, Illinois. 


Domestic Economy The University maintains excellent facilities for 


doing the highest grade of work in this Depart- 
ment. A new building, containing cooking laboratories, dining room, domestic art 
rooms and recitation rooms, offers every advantage. 


Music The Conservatory of Music is a department of exceedingly high standing. 

The faculty includes teachers who have gained enviable reputations as 
specialists in their particular line of work. Five regular courses of study are offered. 
In addition to these, many other courses are offered which are especially attractive 
to those who desire a combination of work. 


While the expense in all the Departments is exceedingly 

low, it has not been made so at the sacrifice of a high grade 

of instruction, but by applying business principles to 

of ied so that the most satisfactory accommodations for 

The Cost of Living board and room may be had at from $29 to $41 per 
quarter of twelve weeks. Tuition $20 per quarter or $65 if paid in advance, for a year 
of forty-eight weeks. If the entire tuition is paid in advance for the year, it includes 
all the departments, except Medical, Dental, and private lessons in Music. 
The total expense for board, tuition and furnished room for the regular school year 
(thirty-six weeks) need not exceed $142; or for forty-eight weeks, $181. 


FOR FREE CATALOG ADDRESS 


HENRY B. BROWN, Pres., or OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-Pres. 


Box 2, University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 


The forty-fourth year will open Sept. 19, 1916; "| 
Second Quarter, December 12, 1916; Third a a, 

Quarter, March 6, 1917; Fourth cit 
Quarter, May 29, 1917 ong 
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STAUNTON 
Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


375 Boys from 45 States last session. Largest Private 


Academy in the East. 


old prepared for the Universities, 


Academies or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea-level; 


Boys from 10 to 20 years 


Government 


pure, dry, bracing mountain 


air of the famous, proverbmlly healthful and beautiful 
Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring waters. High 


moral tone. Parental discipline. 
obedience, health, manly carriage. 


Military training develops 
Fine shady lawns, expensively 


equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park. All manly 


sports encouraged. 


Daily drills and exercise in open air. 


Boys 


from homes of culture and refinement only desired. Personal, individ- 
ual instruction by our tutorial system. Standards and traditions high. 
Academy 56 years old. New $200,000 barracks, full equipment, 


absolutely fire-proof. 


Charges, $380.00. Handsome catalog free. Address 


COLONEL WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 















\ABON EU IE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Engineering, Chetpistry: Architecture, and Commerce. New equipment, 
including a $200,000.00 Power Station and Engineering Laboratory 
for experimental and research work. For catalog address 


K. G. MATHESON, President 

















Atlanta, Georgia 
Trains young men for positions of use- 
fulness, responsibility and power in in- 
dustrial and business life. Its graduates 
are able to doas well as to know. Their 
success is the school’s greatest asset. 
] Thorough courses in Mechanical, Elec- 
trical, Civil, Textile, and Chemical 












The aeee Sch al 


The great problem in American life is to de- 
velop a finer type of school boy. To produce 
right-thinking, wholesome, energetic boys 
is the task of secondary school. The Tome 
School is able to give the boy the well 
rounded personality which he must have to 
make for himself a place in the world, be- 
cause it has Masters of real individuality, an 
atmosphere of culture, unique physical sur- 
roundings and a spirit of true sportsmanship. 
In addition to the four Upper Forms, pre- 
paratory to college and technical school, 
Tome has a special department for little boys. 











Inquiries should be addressed to 


Thomas Stockham Baker, Ph. D., Port Deposit, Md. 











SUNN 


Chattanooga College of Law. 
Two years’ course leads to LL.B. 
and practice in State and U. S. 

An institution of 


Courts. 
recognized high standing. Lectures so arranged ae 





Students May Earn Living 


Strong faculty of 15. School opens Sept. 
20th, 1916. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


CHATTANOOGA COR LAW i 


Chattanooga ennessee 


Randolph-Macon Academy 


For Boys and Young Men. Front Royal, Va. 


A branch of the Randolph-Macon System.. Liberal gifts 
make unusual advantages possible. Equipment cost 
$100,000. Prepares for College or Scientific Schools. 
Gymnasium, physical culture and outdoor sports. 
Terms, $325. 25th session opens September 19th, 
1916. For catalog and illustrated pamphlet, address 
CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal, Box 411 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY——Louisville College: uf 


Offers exceptional advantages in its theoret- 
ical and scientific courses. Strong faculty. 
Building, equipment and apparatus modern. Gaetimanseal 
clinical opportunities. Take advantage of last 3-yr. course. 
Address W.E.GRANT,M. D., D. D.S., Dean, Louisville, Ky. 




















NEW JERSEY 








Bordentown Military Institute 


Boys developed in character and scholarship for the work 
of the world, in college or business. Sympathetic, efficient 
instructors. Small classes, individual attention. Each boy 
is taught how to study. High standard of social and moral 
student life. Supervised athletics, wholesome food, care- 
fully regulated daily program of work and recreation, and 
partial student government in military organization and 
drill produce sound bodies, capable minds and cheerful dis- 
positions. Forcatalogue address Rev. T.H. Lanpon, A.M., 
D.D., Principal, Cor. T. D. LANDon, Commandant. 


“Blain Gicademy 


“A School of Distinction’ 


Courses leading to general education and 
preparation for college or technical school. 
College entrance certificate privilege. New 
gymnasium with running track. State 
champion football team 1915. Visit the 
school. You will be cordially welcomed. 


John C. Sharpe, LL. D., Headmaster, Box X, Blairstown, N. J. 


HERBART HALL 


Private school for boys and girls whose uneven brightness 

or difficult mental grasp needs special education. Individ- 

ual home care for unusual children. High, healthful loca- 

tion on estate of 25 acres. Summer Camp “* Wetumpka.” 
Dr. MAXIMILIAN P. E. GROSZMANYN, Plainfield, N. J. 

















DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 








. men are always in demand. The Bliss 
Electrical Electrical School, with its well equipped 
shops and laboratories, is peculiarly qualified to give a 
condensed course in Electrical 


Engineering 
Every detail taught. Actual construction, 


installation, testing. Course, with diplo- 
ma, complete 


In One Year 
23 years’ reputation, with over_ 2000 

young men trained. 24th year opens September 27th. 
Sendfornewcatalogue. 113TakomaAve., Washington, D.C. 


the Curtis 


School Boys Earn Wecationai Pian. 


While They Learn +001 ie: ‘sour 


boy cultivate 
thrift, self-reliance, perseverance, adaptability. 


He will thoroughly enjoy the process under our 
guidance. The plan offers liberal profits without 
interference with school or play. Write for our book- 
let, ‘‘Schooling for Vocation.” 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Vocational Division, Box 528 Philadelphia, Penna. 














EVENING POST 


insisted we should, from that sealed pack- 
age in the safety-vault box Uncle Joe had 
left. Just seven hundred and fifty dollars in 
gold! It was in the package, with a state- 
ment from Uncle Joe, which ended with the 
hope that we had derived much benefit 
from his devise.” 

“How did your wife take it?”’ I inquired. 

“Well, sir, it’s funny about a woman. 
You can’t ever tell how she'll take any- 
thing. I thought I knew Susie Lou; had 
been living with her twenty-two years; and 
I’d have sworn she’d have nervous prostra- 
tion when she found it out. But she didn’t, 
not a bit of it. 

“‘She broke out erying for a while; then 
looked sick and faint. But in half an hour 
after they told us she looked relieved, 
positively relieved, and told me as we went 
home on the car: 

“Well, R. J., it certainly was a shock, 
after all we’ve looked forward to and been 
through these years. But between you and 
me, I tell you I feel relieved. It would have 
been an awful strain to put Patsy through 
society. Coming so suddenly it would have 
been a terrible strain on both of us.’ 

‘By ‘both’ she meant herself and Patsy. 
I was to have been simply an amiable by- 
stander, a dress-suit escort when needed.”’ 

“And your daughter and the—er—Mr. 
Hart?” I suggested. 

“They almost shouted for joy. I never 
saw or heard of anybody so happy over los- 
ing afortune. Denny’s my son-in-law now; 
they were married at the church the day 
after we found out. It was a very quiet 
wedding. ‘Owing to a recent bereavement 
in the family of the bride [the loss of our 
fortune we never had] the wedding was 
very quiet, only the families of the con- 
tracting parties being present’; is that the 
way the Society Editor would put it? But 
I don’t believe she put it in at all.” 


A Monument for Uncle Joe 


“Denny’s taken the place of both the old 
man and the boy in the store, and somehow 
he does the work. Though the way he has 
of pushing business makes me think we'll 
need them both again before long. I think 
Dennis got them temporary places else- 
where just to show me he was willing and 
able to work. 

“The funniest part of it all was the way 
the three of them tried to comfort me. I 
think they each felt I was most disappointed 
of all, because I wouldn’t be able to loaf the 
rest of my life! They didn’t come out and 
say that. Oh, no! They were quite decent 
about it. But they insisted upon my taking 
a vacation, the first for five years. They 
shipped me off to Michigan for a little trip 
to get some fishing and loafing. Iam on my 
way back now.” 

“You’ve had a good trip?” 

“There you are—as bad as the rest of 
them. You want to know whether I’ve re- 
verted to the born trifler again? No, not 
exactly. I’mso spoiled by five years of work 
I can’t revert in two weeks. I’ve enjoyed it, 
but I got restless the last few days. I got to 
wondering how things were going at the 
store, and whether that efficient red-headed 
son-in-law of mine had been thinking and 
talking more new ways of pushing business. 
I guess I’m glad to be getting back.” 

“So you feel changed?”’ 

“Oh, get out! IfI wighed to bea hero l’d 
say I have discovered myself; that I have 
found I wasn’t really incompetent, only 
lazy and asleep. But I can’t even put over 
my discovery on you now, having told you 
so much about Susie Lou and Patsy and 
Uncle Joe. Uncle Joe was ashrewd one, bless 
his old bones! We’re going to take five 
hundred of that seven-fifty and put up a 
monument to him!” 


Yoo Much Handicap 


N OLD-TIMER in Arizona heard a 

bunch of National Guardsmen discuss- 

ing the report that several hundred Jap- 

anese had joined the Mexican army. He 
was much impressed. 

“T don’t know as I’d care to go now,”’ he 

remarked. ‘‘Somehow I just naturally 


don’t want to fight any feller who figures 
it’s an honor to die.” 
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PARIS GARTERS 


Just as particular about the 
name PARIS on his garters, is 
‘Wahoo’ Sam, as the name on 
his famous war-clubs. 

25 and 50 cents 
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Makers of Children’s Hickory Garters 
Chicago New York 
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Motorcycle Tires 


Will you accept the U. S. Government’s judg- 
ment on the question of motorcycle tires? 


Over 50 per cent of the motorcycles in use on 
the Mexican border are equipped with Good- 
year Blue Streaks. 


Heavy machine guns and tandem scouting 
crews are entrusted to Blue Streak tires because 
it is absolutely necessary to have the secur- 
ity, the dependability, the mileage that these 
tires assure. 

On your own motorcycle, whether commercial 
or pleasure, you will find that Blue Streaks will 
give the characteristic Goodyear results—better 
service, longer mileage and lower cost. 

Your own dealer can quickly get you Good- 
year Blue Streaks if he does not already have 
them in stock. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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gi ‘ £4 ERE we reproduce for you an actual, photograph of the New al | 
: Series Paige Fairfield “Six-46.” Ss) 
A" 
The uncompromising eye of the camera has registered with Ze? | 
absolute fidelity. There are no distortions of the wheelbase—no as aN 
“artistic liberties’’—no attempts to make the car appear one bit WN \ 
larger or more impressive than it actually is. /| 
And, frankly now, have you ever seen a more strikingly beautiful “| 
creation? Have you ever seen a car that measures up so com- i) 
pletely to your conception of what an automobile should be? 
Beyond doubt, you are willing to concede this beauty of line and 
design without reservation. Then, do yourself justice, by going 284 
just one step further. “ys, 
AV, aS 
Os 4 See the New Series ‘‘Fairfield’”’ as it stands in the Paige Dealer’s (aa 
alr show room. \\ SY \ 
Go over it in detail—feature for feature—and compare it with any We a 
motor car on the American market—absolutely irrespective of i ‘4 
price. WA | 








See if you can pick out one single flaw or “weakness” from radiator 
to tire carrier. 
NEW SERIES FAIRFIELD We repeat, see if any car—at any price—can offer more comfort, 


elegance, dependability or all around motoring efficiency. 
Seven-passenger 


$1375 f. 0. b. Detroit We shall be quite content to abide by your decision. 
NEW SERIES FLEETWOOD 
Five-passenger THE PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
$1090 f. 0. b. Detroit 4 DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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We have told you about the millionaires that smoke our imported RICORO 
Cigars (imported free of duty from Porto Rico) at Six and Seven Cents 
each im preference to imported Havanas at high prices—(prices based 
partly on tobacco and partly on custom duties). Here 1s even a better story: 


THE JUDGMENT OF AN EXPERT 
We know a gentleman who has spent his life in 


the high-grade cigar business. He knows cigars as 
farmers know potatoes. He knows what goes into 


every good cigar that’s made. And he can afford 
anything he wants. He g/ves away thousands of his own high- 
priced cigars every year— but he duys RICORO Invincibles 
for his own use—at Seven Cents each. 


YOU HEAVY SMOKERS—READ THIS 

This man is an expert. He smokes many cigars in the course of busi- 
ness—and he knows that no man who smokes a great deal ought to 
smoke anything but high-grade Porto Rican leaf. Physicians will tell 
you that. They are pulling heavy smokers off of strong Havanas 
every day and putting them on the waturally mild Porto Rican cigars. 

You can’t make a “heavy” cigar out of high-grade Porto Rican 
leaf. That’s a fortunate peculiarity of fine Porto Rican tobacco. Yet 
you cannot make anything but a rich cigar out of high-grade Porto 
Rican. Good Porto Rican gives you all of the satisfying fullness and 
bouquet i the smoking—without the a/ter-eftect of Havana. A dark 
Porto Rican cigar is milder than a light Havana. These facts are well 
known to experts. They may be new to you. 


DID YOU KNOW THIS? 
Previous to the Spanish-American war, Porto Rican tobacco was 
exported to Cuba. It went into the making of Havana cigars—to 
give them bouquet and make them sweeter and milder. J¢ a/so went 
into the making of Havana’s reputation for fine cigars. 

After the war, Porto Rico had the tobacco, but she lacked mod- 
ern factories and expert workmen. Asa result, the first Porto Rican 
cigars that came to this country were crude. They were a disappoint- 
ment. Many men who tried them then have not tried them since. 

But today Porto Rico has the finest and most thoroughly mod- 
ern cigar factories in the world. She has the expert Spanish work- 
men. And she is making the world’s finest MILD cigars. 


THE SECRET OF UNITED CIGAR STORES’ SUCCESS 
We now take the entire output of the best Porto Rican brands. We 
foresaw the future of Porto Rican cigars under free trade with the 
United States. We experimented with them, helped to improve their 
quality by encouraging the manufacturers. Instead of hammering 
down the wholesale prices, we constantly offered higher prices for 
better cigars—and we got them. 

We own no factories. We are retailers only. Therefore we are 
under no temptation to lower manufacturing costs to save money. 
Our only concern is to please our customers and hold their trade. We 
never ask a manufacturer to lower his prices because of our tremendous 
purchases. We ask him to raise the quality. We use our tremendous 
buying power to raise the smoking quality and we lower our own 
profits to lower the retail prices of cigars. That policy, added to 
courteous and efficient store service, is the secret of United Cigar 
Stores’ success. 

RICORO—the “‘self-made” cigar—is the greatest seller of all 
Porto Rican brands. (We call RICORO the “self-made” cigar 
because it made a success on its own merit, all by itself, just like the 
self-made men you hear about. RICORO sold a million a week 
before we advertised it at all. No ordinary cigar could do that.) 


RICORO IS A GREAT CIGAR—TRY IT AT OUR RISK 
If you do not fancy the RICORO Invincible at Seven Cents, which 
our friend smokes, there are a dozen other sizes and shapes, at all 
the way from Six Cents each to two for a Quarter. The quality in 
allis the same. Then there is the RICORO Infanta, a “little cigar,” 
at Fifteen Cents for a box of ten. 

We take all the risk of your trial. Our only profit is in pleasing 
you. Our success depends upon your permanent trade, not upon your 
casual purchase. Anything you buy in a United Cigar Store that fails 
to please will be exchanged, or your money refunded, cheerfully and 
without any question or quibble. We guarantee your complete satis- 
faction in any transaction you have with us. And we earnestly advise 
you to try RICORO if you want a totally new conception of cigar 
value. 


THANK YOU. 








UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY 


[OGOrs FO RESIOLPE RAGED IN 300 CITIES—EXECUTIVE OFFICES NEW YO Ries Gisiay) 











TO OTHER CIGAR DEALERS: Owing to the great demand for United Cigar Stores’ 
Service in towns and cities where we have no stores, we have perfected an AGency Pian, 
whereby one reliable retail dealer in any town or city where we are not represented may handle 
our cigars. Such dealers are invited to apply for Agencies, stating amount of business they do, 
references, etc. United methods will teach you how to increase your business and your profits by 
serving the public better, Address : 


UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY, Agency Department, 44 West 18th St., New York 


ui 


MAIL ORDERS: This advertisement is not intended to foster a mail-order business. We 
prefer that every customer visit one of our stores in person and in this way not only secure the 
exact shade suited to his taste, but also become familiar with our store service. If no store is 
convenient to you, we will ship one or more boxes by mail or express, all charges prepaid, on 
receipt of price. Address mail orders to 


UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY, at nearest city named below: 
New York, Flatiron Bldg. Chicago, First National Bank Bldg. San Francisco, 555 Howard St. 
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PARIMBAN’S DAUGHTER 


(Continued from Page 8) 


how he happened to look so peaceful, to 
show never a mark of violence but that one 
hand flayed by the sword. 

“Who put him in his chair?” he asked 
aloud. 

“T did,” said a voice. “Then your boat 
coming. I was afraid. I did hide in the 
water.” 

Parimban’s daughter had rejoined them, 
torch in hand. She wore a robe of salmon- 
colored silk over a frosty glimmering skirt 
bound at the waist by a girdle of golden 
scales. A rainbow marvel covered her 
bosom—a bodice of Siamese kingfisher 
feathers, glancing with many soft hues like 
an enameled corselet. 

The boatmen ceased to dig and gaped at 
her, leaning on their paddles in the grave. 

“Go on!”’ she said scornfully. ‘‘ Work, 
you men!” 

Some water or woodland hantu it surely 
was, with a girl’s form but the lustrous 
throat of a bird. The gravediggers gave 
one another a scared look, then fell to obey- 
ing her. As she stooped and thrust the butt 
of her torch into the loose earth which they 
had cast aside Dan also doubted, in his 
own way, if she were human. 

He had not long to doubt. The girl rose 
and remained for a moment staring at her 
murdered father. 

“It is done!” she cried. ‘‘Our days are 
ended!” 

She turned upon Dan. 

“You love him?’ she 
“You—you did love him?” 

And, flinging her arms round the young 
man’s shoulders, she let her courage go. 

It was a very mortal body that Dan 
found himself upholding. Under those fine 
silks perfumed with camphor leaves it 
throbbed with unbearable grief. 


vi 


HEIR escape, which had every reason 

to be thronged with dangers, proved the 
easiest thing in the world. Dan’s crew had 
hardly paddled five or six miles along the 
coast when they saw a red spark and a 
green spark under the stars, and heard the 
beat of engines drawing nearer. Dan stood 
up and swung a torch vigorously, so as to 
make a kind of firework upon the water— 
such burning wheels and loops as a boy 
makes playing with a brand. No one 
could fail to see them. 

“Tf it’s the planters’ week-end boat,’’ he 
said, ‘‘she’ll pick us up.” 

The colored sparks, growing larger, sud- 
denly vanished amid the blinding, theatric 
ray of asearchlight. Dan waved his helmet 
and shouted, standing upright in a circle of 
white effulgence that blinked, went out, 
dodged round them again, and again went 
out. Then, while it seemed that they were 
being run down, the invisible steamer 
ported her helm, ‘‘showed her red,’’ and 
became a floating casino, all bright doors 
and windows, with music playing on board. 
She was used to picking up casual passen- 
gers off river mouths. 

Ten minutes later Dan paid his boat- 
men very generously, and helped Parim- 
ban’s daughter up the ladder of the Hiouen 
Thsang. 

“Hello, Puss!”’ cried an English young- 
ster in plain white uniform. ‘Oh, 
thought ’twas Pussy Cotterell. How are 
you? What can I do a 

Dan smiled on this cheerful seafaring 
babe. 

“T want two cabins, please.” 

The young officer was struck staring, and 
grasped his beardless chin, dumfounded 
by a vision of beauty rising from the sea. 

“O-o-oh!”” said he. ‘“‘What a 4 
Gathering himself together, he became an 
Earl of Chesterfield. ‘‘Beg pardon. The 
steward’s aft. He’ll squeeze you in if he 
can, kut really we’re full. Rotten crowd 
going down to town for Easter. Allow me.” 

Babbling thus, he showed Parimban’s 
daughter an obvious long chair against a 
bulkhead, and by extraordinary sign lan- 
guage entreated her to sit, as though she 
were a deaf and dumb Queen of Sheba. She 
bowed gravely, wrapped a film of scarf 
across her countenance and followed Mr. 
Towers. 

Under an awning abaft the cabins the 
great fashionable world sat drinking coffee 
and liqueurs, all proper, quite as it should 
be done by ladies and gentlemen. There 
were tin-wallahs in white evening dress; 
Scottish bank clerks convivially meditating 
on Glenlivet; lean, wary British damsels 


stammered. 








who smoked cigarettes, with their legs 
crossed; crop-headed quinine planters; 
Dutch ladies unshod, ungirt and ample; 
in fact, the apex of civilization, having 
eaten its dinner, now calmly digested, 
hearkened unto music, and eyed one an- 
other with dislike. A small native orches- 
tra played some new trifle in a bower of 
breezy potted palms and electric lamps. 

“Snip-face Dogans, most, of ’em,” 
thought Mr. Towers. He halted a Chinese 
room steward flitting past. 

“Two room, Ah Fee?” he inquired. 

The Chinaman shook his head mourn- 
fully. “No hab got. No moh loom. Allo 
finish. Gone in.” 

Long and spirited discussion, even the 
sight of much money, failed to alter the 
steward’s mind. 

“But this lady can’t go sitting on deck 
all the way!” cried Dan. ‘She’s ready to 
drop, I tell you.” 

“No can do.” 

Towers turned on the company, who sat 
staring at them. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “can 
any of you help me? Here’s a poor child 
whose father’s just been killed.” 

He told Parimban’s story to the jigging 
accompaniment of an orchestra. None of 
his hearers made the least reply, though he 
heard one ¢ross-legged virgin murmur: 
“How extraordinary!” They fixed him 
with solemn eyes, as if he were uttering 
strange improprieties; and their look 
gradually made him aware that in truth he 
was both strange and improper—a muddy, 
haggard figure from No-man’s-land, with a 
cock-and-bull story which had caused even 
the musicians to quit playing. Dan’s 
temper was none of the longest; and he did 
not like certain glances thrown toward 
Parimban’s daughter, behind him. She 


was leaning on the rail, regarding stars: 


and a black sea with perfect unconcern. 
But the glances were somehow not right. 

“Damn it all,” said Dan, “I’m a white 
man anyhow. Don’t seem much to brag of, 
either.” 

He was flinging away in disgust when 
from a chair among shadows by the spare 
steering gear rose a dumpy little old woman 
in gray. She passed humbly through that 
after-dinner company and came straight 
to Dan. 

“Bring the girl into my cabin,” she said. 

By her dowdy gray clothes and round 
gray helmet Dan placed her at once. This 
little wrinkled lady was, beyond doubt, 
a missionary. Sallow, leathern-cheeked, 
worn by years of bad climate, she still had 
fire in her eyes, though they were sunken 
and magnified behind thick glasses. 

“T’m quite respectable.”” She grinned at 
the young man’s surprise. ‘Fetch her 
along to my room and send the doctor. 
I'll nurse her. You’d better go get yourself 
a bottle of lemonade or something.” 

““You’re mighty kind, ma’am,”’ he stam- 
mered. 

“Fudge!”’ said the missionary lady. 
“Trot along!” 

Later that evening Dan found himself an 
honored guest on the bridge, among Eng- 
lish seamen. Puss Cotterell’s friend, the 
infant Chesterfield, linked arms and made 
him tell it all again, leaving out nothing. 

“But I say, look here,” piped the voice 
of wisdom: “It’s all very well, but this 
girl on your hands, eh? She’s a raving 
beauty, or I never saw one. What are you 
going to do with her, if you understand 
me?” 


Dan gave a groan. 
“With her?’”’ he echoed. 
Hanged if I know!” 


vil 


IS uncertainty grew no less with time, 
but greater. At the next port of call 
for the Hiouen Thsang his chance friend, 
the missionary lady, went ashore in a 
sampan between two Eurasian parsons who 
shed tears of joy at meeting her. Behind 
the heavy glasses her own eyes were dry, 
but twinkled with humorous perplexity. 
“Master Dan,” she said before disem- 
barking, ‘“‘you seem a good boy. Are you? 
I hope so. Wish I could give you letters 
where you’re going, but I don’t know any- 
body there except a horse dealer who 
cheated me and a banker whose morals are 
never mind. Take care of our pretty child, 
won’t you? Sugar and spice and gun- 
powder; fairy princess, tiger cat, angel— 


SL hatise it. 


that’s what she’s made of. You dear thing, 
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There is plentiful power to take the truck 
and its load anywhere. But Denby design has 
taken care of the two factors of fuel consump- 
tion and tire mileage in a way that results in 
astonishingly low maintenance expense. 


(with open express body) 
HIS 1-ton Denby is not merely a ‘‘ good- 
roads truck.’”’ Some of its best work is 
being done over mountain trails, or in sub- 
urban localities where the roads are very poor. 
We believe that no other truck will equal 
Denby performance in these respects. Why not 
allow your local Denbyman test this belief in 


your own business, and let results tell the story ? 


Specifications: 
1l-ton Model 

119 inches. 

96 x 46 inches. 


27 on brake test. 
Denby internal gear. 


Wheelbase: 
Load Space: 
Horsepower: 
Drive: 
Wheels: 


Tires: 


Square-spoke artillery type. 

34 x 414 pneumatic; solid optional. 
Zenith. 

High-tension magneto. 


Carburetor: 
Ignition: 


Other Models: 


114-ton 
2-ton . 
2)2-ton 


Descriptive literature of any Denby model, or of 
special body or wheelbase modifications, 
will be mailed on request. 


Denby Motor Truck Company 


Dept. A Detroit, Michigan 
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The Best Way Out of 
a Disagreeable Task 


is to use Sani-Flush in cleaning 
your toilet bowl. Simply sprinkle 
a little in it every few days. No 
dipping, no scrubbing, but a spot- 
less, clean bowl, free from odors 
that come from the trap which 


Sani-Tiush 


reaches, cleans, keeps clean. Sani-Flush 
is made for this purpose only —not for 
general cleansing. Simple directions on 
the can. Sani-Flush is patented — 
nothing else like it. 


25 Cents a Can 


at Grocery and Drug Stores 


Your grocer or druggist has Sani-Flush or can 
get it quickly; or write us a card, giving your 
dealer’s name, and we will have you supplied. 
Try Sani-Flush ‘at our risk —money back if it 
fails to do as we claim. 


Sani-Flush should be used wherever 


there are toilets in Residences, Business 
Offices, Hotels, Stores, Factories, etc. 
Does not injure plumbing connections. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
168 Walnut Street, Canton, Ohio 


Be Pen Ae a 





“Mum” 


neutralizes the odors 


and keeps the skin and clothing fresh and | 
sweet in spite of dance or exercise. Does not 


Te hes. Relieve and t AN 
check perspiration — that would be harmful. fat fect. At dealers or direct. gaveen 


25c—Sold by 9 out of 10 drug- and department-stores. 








by responsible house. If you average 
sales of one or two machines a week you 
4 make from $2000 to $4000 a year. No capital 

f=) required, Sell Ajax Chemical Fire Engines to 
»& | Factories, Mills, Stores, Fire Departments of 
small Towns, Public Institutions, etc. Goods 
well advertised. Full detailed agent's proposi- 
tion on request. 


Ajax FireEngineWorks, 97 S. Liberty St., NewYork City 















(as easy to use as to say) 
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NO‘METAL PAERMEE er Sweets 

i give immediate relief to tired, aching feet, 
rest the body and aid Nature to re- pny 
store normal strength to weakened FITS 













i Write for Booklet and gases wy 
Vigo Free10-dayTrial Offer Sac” Md 


cut with knife Nathan Anklet Support Co., 90-B Reade St., N.Y. 




















Imagine how delightfully cool your foot would be with only 
half-an-ounce of sock on it. \ 
without giving up good wear if you get 


This gauze sock is so completely reinforced every place where 
there is wear, that it gives surprisingly long service. 
soft finish makes a handsome appearance on the foot. 
will prove that you can get good wear in a gauze sock. 

Order some direct from us, if you don’t know of a nearby 
Iron Clad dealer—we send package postpaid. 
Black, White, Heliotrope, Dark Grey and Palm Beach. 
(These colors are made with aniline dyes and fully cov- 
ered by our “Iron Clad Guarantee.”’) Sizes 9 to 1144. 























Yet you can enjoy this cool comfort 


No. 599—Only 25c 


(East of Rocky Mountains) 


Its silken, 
No. 599 


Colors: 


Price 25c, east of Rocky Mountains. Be sure to state FREE! 

size and colors wanted. Scadfer 
You ought to have our handsome catalog handaene 

—not an ordinary booklet, but a splendidly printed I Clad 

display of Iron Clads for the whole family. Illus- ron Ula 

trations in full colors; write for free copy. catalog 

COOPER, WELLS & CO. in 16 
212 Vine Street, St. Joseph, Mich. colors 
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keep an old woman’s blessing and mind 
whatever Tuan Dan tells.you.”’ 

Parimban’s daughter embraced her at 
the gangway amid a staring crowd of 
Europeans. 

“‘Good-by, my mother,” she cried, cling- 
ing to that odd little gray body. “I will 
follow Tuan Dan to the end of the world. 
But he is very cold to me.” 

The missionary woman went down the 
ladder shaking her head. 

The rest of their voyage was long and 
troublous. Dan felt a huge relief when it 
ended, and they had reached a quiet hotel, 
where he hired the best room for Parim- 
ban’s daughter; also an elderly Malay 
woman, well recommended, to act as ayah, 
serving maid and watchful dragon. His 
own quarters he took up in another wing of 
the hotel. By the missionary woman he 
had already sent a cable message to his 
friend Gerit Van Planken, at Palembang, 
asking him to find the dead Arab’s people. 
Dan awaited the answer cheerfully, but 
received it otherwise. 

It came after tiffin and, being in the non- 
sense language of a code, required time to 
be made intelligible. Gerit, a conscientious 
and able young Hollander, had done his 
research promptly, thoroughly. Dan felt 
grateful, even while staring in dismay at 
the result: 

“No go. No thoroughfare.” 

When the master of the floating house 
called himself a poor man he had not been 
joking but speaking literal truth. Once 
prosperous in the old Sumatran river town 
where Dan first knew him, Parimban had 
left few traces there, no family, no estate. 
Gerit’s. brief report mentioned losses, 
troubles, obscure enmities, and some kind 
of confiscation. ‘‘ Advise me,”’ it concluded, 
“if I can be of more service. Letter follow- 
ing.” 

Letters could not help here, thought 
Dan. He rose, took his helmet, summoned 
a ricksha from the veranda, and went trun- 
dling off to see what might be accomplished 
in another quarter, namely, the office of a 
resident, the grandee of that town. 

It was a little, aged seaport, drowned in 
equatorial heat and silence. Huge pipal 
trees formed a tunnel of dark verdure, un- 
der which the red laterite road followed 
a winding shore, with branch-embowered 
vistas of the sea, pale blue, glistening like 
oil. The traffic of Malays and Chinamen 
passed as a colored vision along this leafy 
bund. The slap-slap of coolies’ bare feet, 
the light rattle of their ricksha wheels, 
were movements in a slumber which had 
lasted throughout history. Dan found the 
resident commanding this general doze 
from a shady balcony that looked seaward 
among tree tops. 

“Ah,” said the resident wisely, when he 
had blinked several times over Dan’s 
problem. A placid roly-poly man, who 
wore white flannel trousers and a jaunty 
blazer, he lay turning in his lap the folio 
sheets of a collection of postage stamps. 
“Curious how things happen, isn’t it? 
Towers—Towers. There was a chap at 
college with me of that name. Are you by 
any chance one of his family? Great 
Mawsley Park I think was their place.” 

“No,” said Dan. 

The grandee sighed, petted his gray 
mustache, and lost whatever animation he 
had felt. 

“Oh.” He scrutinized the mounting of 
astamp. “If that raid occurred where you 
say, I fear it’s out of my bailiwick. Native 
state, up there. So the girl’s pretty, is she? 
Some of them are, now and then. She’s 
lucky to get clear away, for the sultan’s 
uncommon fond of pretty ones, I hear. Or 
is he a sultan? I forget their exact titles, 
these backwater princes—hmm! Inter- 
ested at all, are you, in philately?”’ 

“Not to any great extent,’ drawled Mr. 
Towers. Though not from Great Mawsley 
Park, he was yet a citizen of no mean city 
in America and could afford to smile. 

“Rather fun when you’ve chosen your 
field,” observed the stamp collector. 
“Frightfully hot this afternoon. Too early 
for cha, I suppose?” 

When back in his ricksha below, Dan 
expressed himself by one word, which 
would have shocked a resident and routed 
a missionary lady forever, but to Dan him- 
self did the greatest amount of good. 

“Got to hoe this row alone,”’ he decided. 

A number of weeds had sprung up during 
his absence. On the hotel veranda sat two 
raffish youths who grinned covertly as he 
approached, so that Dan thought he must 
know them; but they were strangers—a 


| pair of the pale, unwholesome idlers who 
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disfigure all white men’s towns. Dan left 
them sniggering over their tall drinks and 
passed on, through a courtyard full of 
shrubs and gaudy blossoms, to that retired 
wing of the hotel where Parimban’s daugh- 
ter stayed. The building was all ground 
floor, with tiled verandas cut into compart- 
ments, each fenced by a long stone balus- 
trade. From the farthest compartment, 
where his charge lived, came sounds of 
merriment and industry. 

He paused at the foot of the stairs. On 
them squatted two darzees, itinerant tailors 
from Bengal—a black-avised couple, busy 
and talkative. One of them ground at a 
hand sewing machine clutched between his 
bare toes, while the other, chatting and 
laughing, covered all the veranda with out- 
spread rolls of cloth. Parimban’s daughter, 
in a robe of primrose silk, stood enjoying 
this confusion, and clapped her hands when 
she caught sight of Dan. 

“They work so quick!” she cried in 
greeting, and her eyes danced with joy. 
“They do make my England clothes all 
soon!” 

Her Malay duenna crouched in the back- 
ground by the doorway, watching the tai- 
lors and their goods like an elderly monkey. 

““What’s doing here?” said Dan. 

The bolder of the tailors answered him 
in fluent babu: 

“The lady ordering habit, sir, equivalent 
of her ee-station. Yess. We not mean box- 
wallah, sahib. We guaranty tailors by ap- 
pointment. We cutt, we cutt to the figgah. 
Memsahib see us make the uncommonly 
best garment.’”’ He smiled a dark and oily 
smile. ‘‘Plenty, plenty! Abundant of 
enough clothes for a wedding.” 

Dan looked sternly at Parimban’s 


daughter, and for the first time called her | 


by name: 

“Leda, what does this mean?” 

Her face, young, clear, light-golden, 
flushed with a sudden happiness. 

““When you call me Leda!” she cried; 
then, pointing at the rolls of white and 
colored cloth that lay tumbled on the 
veranda, tried seriously to explain. “My 
England clothes!’ she said proudly. “‘Now 
I can go everywhere with you, Tuan Dan, 
and the people are not looking so hard to 
WEY 
Dan felt a pang of remorse, to see her 
there, delighted, playful, beset with these 
carnying ruffians. 

“T hate the green-water eyes looking 
hard. Now we can go everywhere, you and 
I—everywhere!”’ 

VIII 

T WAS not so. They walked the streets 

of that drowsy port, she in her trim 
European white and a new helmet, Dan 
playing guardian, to encounter more stares 
than ever. The hotel dining room, like any 
hotel dining room, crowded with tourists 
and gossiping merchants, was much worse, 
for it seemed all fluttering punkahs and 
fixed eyes. After a few days of trial Dan 
sent Parimban’s daughter back to her own 
veranda at mealtime, and walked abroad 
with her only at dusk. 

When Gerit’s letter from Palembang 
came it brought neither consolation nor 
advice. There was nothing to hope from 
that quarter. 

Dan read the letter in his own room by 
lamplight, sat thinking for a while, then 
rose and went pacing back and forth 
among the tall shrubs in the courtyard. It 
was a mild evening, soft stars overhead, 
with now and then a draft of coolness, 
rather than a breeze, from off the salt 
water. As he walked and meditated Dan 
suddenly heard voices murmuring near by— 
the subdued voices of men talking privacy. 
Some one chuckled. : 

“But, you know, you’re such an awfully 
pretty girl,’’ drawled a far too gentle, lan- 
guid voice, which affected the listener like 
the crawling of aslug. ‘Pretty girls ought 
not to stay always in the house. Your 
friend doesn’t mind. In fact, he told us to 
ask you zo 

Dan broke through a screen of dangling 
plantain leaves, and in a few strides reached 
the lamplighted veranda where Leda stood. 
She leaned one hand on the dinner table 
and was smiling—a figure of unguarded 
innocence. With elbows upon the balus- 
trade before her lolled the two raffish 
youths whom Dan had seen formerly. They 
were exchanging nudges. The mere look of 
their shapeless backs, he thought, was an 
offense to manhood. 

““Ow, no,” said one, fanning himself with 
a Panama hat. ‘‘ Your friend’s a good chep, 
the best alive-oh. He wown’t object to our 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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*) (eee number of users of Ajax Tires grows importantly in each year 
always faster than the increases in production. Ajax Tires have 
grown steadily in favor, since 11 years ago, when they were the First 
and Only Tires to be guaranteed in writing and for 5,000 miles. 


For more than five years, Ajax factories 
have operated 24 hours daily in three work- 
ing shifts. ‘This on-rushing and fast-grow- 
ing Ajax demand will not be denied, and 
now occasions a further doubling of our 
constantly increasing factory capacity. 


Ajax Tires endure through more miles of 
life. ‘There is important saving in their use. 


Have your chauffeur enter the Fourth Annual 
Ajax Tire Mileage Contest for Employed 
Drivers. It costs you nothing and saves you 
much. Write for particulars of the 1916-1917 


contest or inquire of our nearest branch. 


“While others are claiming Quality 
we are guaranteeing it” 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
1796-1798 Broadway, New York 


Ajax Branches: Boston Chicago Dallas 


Des Moines 
Atlanta Brooklyn Cleveland Denver Detroit 


Los Angeles Philadelphia San Francisco 
Minneapolis Portland Seattle 


Indianapolis 
Kansas City 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. 
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Seven Passenger Touring Car —— 


Four Passenger Roadster 
70 horsepower— Eight Cylinders 
Aisleway between front seats 
127-inch wheel base— 

fi. 0. b. factory 
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Two American Beauties 


Here are two of the most efficient and most 
beautiful cars in America. 

These new Cole models are typical of the 
modern American spirit. They have clean 
cut lines; power and personality in abun- 
dance; are stunning and smart; are swift as 
a swallow—and as silent. 

In a word they are the vogue. 

Each has the giant 70 horsepower eight cylin- 
der motor. This motor has the strength 
of a locomotive, yet all one can hear is a 


soft, gentle purr. 


The big, but exceptionally light touring car, is 
the largest Eight built. 
Also it is the most comfortable. Seven can 
be seated without crowding or squeezing. 


The aisleway between the front seats is a 
marked convenience. 

For the big family—get the Cole Eight seven- 
passenger touring car. 

For the smaller family—get the new Cole four- 
passenger roadster. 

This model is a perfect dream. It has the 
snappy double cowl design. 


Two sit in front. Two more are easily accom- 
modated in the roomy rear compartment. 
Access is provided by a wide aisleway 


between the front seats. 


All seats have that deep, soft upholstery— 
that luxurious easy-chair comfort for which 


the Cole has always been noted. 


Just the car for the many motorists who do 
not require greater than four passenger 


capacity. 
Our dealers have demonstrators. 


Cole Motor Car Company, Indianapolis, U.S. A. 





(Continued from Page 66) 
taking a little strowl. Come on. 
perfectly lovely night.’ 

Dan walked in between them, and with 
fingers and thumb nipping each by an ear, 
restrained himself from tearing away what 
he had hold of. With one motion he 
wheeled this degenerate pair about face. 

“Shut off the Mandalay music,” he said. 
And by two accurately planted kicks he 
projected them into a Chinese gardener’s 
idea of topiarian art. 

“Burra suar!”’ he muttered as he kicked 
the Panama hat after them. 

When he had gone up into the veranda 
Parimban’s daughter remained motionless, 
hand on table, eying him strangely. 

“Why you did throw them?” she asked 
in anger. ‘‘They were laughing.” 

Dan gave a nod. 

“Just so,’’ he replied. 
laughing at you, Leda.” 

She grew rigid and visibly taller. 

“They?” Her voice turned shrill, then 
broke. ‘‘Me?” 

Her clear golden-brown face darkened 
with a hot flush. How much she had un- 
derstood he could not tell; but without 
another word she took from beside her plate 
a table knife, which, holding it by the blade, 
she presented him in ceremonial fashion, as 
if it had been the sword of Zulkarnein. 

“Go kill,” she commanded. “Go kill 
them.” 

Dan took the flimsy knife and stood 
bending it while he thought. 

“My dear child,” he made answer at 
last, “it ain’t my custom. White men 
don’t amok like that.” 

The fine scarlet lips turned scornful. 

“No,” said Leda. ‘‘White men are no 
good.” 

Dan agreed at once. 

“They’re not.”’ He spoke the truth as 
hard experience had taught him. ‘“They’re 
not. 
green ones. 
differ. I’m trying to do the best thing by 
you, though. Where’s your ayah? She 
was hired to look after you, Leda.” 

The girl made a motion of dismissal 
toward the night. 

“That old woman? I beated her away,” 
she answered. ‘“‘She was bad. I told her 
you will put her in the House of Sorrow. 
She did bring a rich Chinaman here while 
you were gone. I did spit on him.” 

Dan laid the knife gently on the table, 
sat down, and took his head in both hands. 
It was intolerable, the state of affairs which 
he, with the best intention, had brought to 
pass—a state which could not grow better, 
which certainly would grow worse. He 
stared out into the evening. Beyond the 
reach of the lamplight hung a dark tangle 
of motionless pennant leaves, the stars 
above them, and underneath in gaps the 
firefly twinkle of ricksha lanterns flitting 
steadily in a line against an outer darkness 
which was the sea. 


It’s a 


“But they were 


Horror besieged him, a ghostly army of . 


discouragement, in which longing for home 
pressed alongside with bodily weariness, 
disgust, pity for Leda, and a hateful sense 
of the vastness, the complexity, the teem- 
ing and heartless and immemorial beauty 
of the Orient. 

“What shall I do?” he asked aloud. 
“How can I leave you alone here?” 

With that, to the overthrow of what 
firmness he had retained, came Leda run- 
ning, throwing herself down before him and 
clasping his knees. 

“You must not never leave me! I will 
go where you go!”’ she moaned; then for- 
sook the poor English for the music of her 
own tongue. “‘When you came to my house 
in the tambangan I saw you and feared 
you, and ran up from the water as a child 
runs from a swimming sea tiger. Again 
between the curtains I looked on you, see- 
ing your beautiful gray eyes full of bright 
love for my father, while you listened to 
him and were his son. That time also I ran 
and hid myself, but gladly. The night 
came, you remember? And I made a song. 
I was happy, for I made the song of you, 
the pantun to you.” 

The child clasped her hands above his 
knees and laid her chin upon her hands. 
He saw her great eyes like pools of the 
soreerer’s ink, filled with a dangerous 
future. 


“Home to his brethren the Wanderer passes, 
Happy and high, to the sunset afar si 


She sang and paused for breath. 

“That was you, Gray-Eyes the Valiant. 
I was the lost river, among the swamps, 
dreaming of her star.” 





Neither are yellow, black, red or. 
All men are bad. Customs ' 
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Dan looked upon her wildly, as a man 
might look down into perdition. 

“Don’t, girl! Don’t!” he said. 

The breath of her presence had caught 
him like the wind careening a boat. She 
was so very young, so lovely; and she had 
spoken 

He stood up awkwardly. 

“Rise, Leda,’ he stammered in Malay. 
“Your father called me a true heart.” 

She obeyed humbly and stood there, 
glowing, transfigured, ready for his com- 
mand. : 

-““You would go where I go,” he said. 
“Yes. But will you stay when I bid you 
stay?” 

Parimban’s daughter raised her slim 
brown hands to her forehead and bowed in 
the sembah of honor. 

“You,”’ she answered, “are my father 
and my mother.” 

Dan gave a haggard smile. 

“Go to your room, then,” he rejoined, 
“and sleep. To-morrow we shall talk by 
daylight.”’ 
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E ROSE before sunrise and went to 

walk alone, while the world remained 
a mass of indigo fog under the trees. Few 
wanderers were abroad, and those, like 
himself, passed thoughtfully, specters 
wrapt in the cool dawn. A lonely ship, far 
out, moved like a toy along the violet band 
of morning sea. By the two white stripes 
on her smoke-trailing funnel Dan knew 
her for a -British-India liner. Gliding 
toward the northwest, she already had 
caught the ocean sun, though here the land 
still lay under its own shadow, a nocturne 
of misty groves. 

“Good old B.-I.,” thought Dan. ‘She’d 
take a fellow part way home.” 

He watched her disappear behind great 
pipal branches, then continued his ramble. 
Without purpose he went on through the 
town, to where suburbs and jungle met ina 
leafy maze. Slim betel palms or whisper- 
ing bamboo covered here the woven basket 
fence of a native compound, there the gate- 
posts of some retired millionaire, whose 
name, painted in Chinese, the lessening 
gloom revealed, like bird tracks on the 
whitewash. 

An old bell rang near by, with a sweet, 
half-slumbering tone. 

Dan halted and looked about him, 
listening. The sound drifted from a garden 
shut in by high yellow walls mottled with 
brown stains. A bell tower, bearing a 
cross, rose above these walls, above a dense 
bosom of mango leaves. The garden gate 
was of solid timber, iron-bossed and 
studded; and over it, on the masonry, 
curved a text of inscription. 

Down the road came a Malay farmer 
leading his horned buffalo, on whose rump 
sat a baby sucking sugar cane. 

“What house is that with the bell?” 
asked Dan, for no reason except that he 
felt lonely. 

The graybeard plowman stared at this 
ignorant young foreigner. 

“Dead Men’s Children,” he grunted. 

“What?” 

“The House of Dead Men’s Children,’ 
repeated the Malay. 

His grandson, removing sugar cane from 
a sticky mouth, piped in precocious treble: 

“Children of the Dead. They sing.” 

The buffalo swayed past with his keepers. 
Dan became aware that behind the garden 
wall children were singing a hymn in 
chorus. He waited, hearkened. Pink 
vapors wreathed upward from the mango 
and palm tops, to melt in the sunrise which 
now gilded the weather-worn cross. He 
could read the Roman letters arched above 
the gate: 

“Nam pater meus et mater mea derelin- 
quunt me,” it ran, “‘sed Jehova recipiet me.”’ 

Dan’s reading was but little on the Bible, 
his Latin even less than Vulgate, but he 
pieced together the sense of that much. 

“By Godfrey!” said he. ‘If I had the 
nerve, now. Orphans. Maybe I have.’ 

He walked hurriedly along the jungle 
road, thinking and wondering. 

It was late forenoon when he had taken 
his courage in hand and come back to the 
iron-studded gate of the garden. He 
knocked there. A wicket opened, and a 
brown-eyed woman, her forehead concealed 
by stiff white linen, peeped at him through 
the aperture. 

“Can I see your head?” inquired Dan. 
“T don’t mean yours—I mean the boss 
woman, the mother, the head sister. I 
don’t know her proper title, but my busi- 
ness with her is very important. This is the 
convent for orphans?” 
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“The Play's The Thing 


1600 Broadway, New York City 





Paying enormous and unprecedented 


salaries to stars and making the play of secondary 
consideration, has forced many a rT We OS 
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wall. Casting the stars arbitrarily in 
parts that do not fit them, or shovel- 
ing together a “‘play”’ to meet the 
star’s peculiarities, has made the 
public uncertain of its entertainment. 
It isn’t the 5 or 10 or 25 cents that 
the public worries about, but the dis- |i 


appointment and the waste of time. 
And we claim that the practice is decidedly wrong. 


Scene from the BLUEBIRD Photo-play—"The Si 


BLUEBIRD has been born to pre- 


serve the spirit of the drama and safeguard the 
= ae i public’s admission fee. BLUEBIRD 
is founded on the play. BLUEBIRD 


searches the world for the best and 
most human plays, the kind of plays that sustain 
the interest, thrill the senses and please the emo- 
tions. And after a play has been declared good 
enough to be a BLUEBIRD, actors and actresses 
are secured to faithfully portray the parts. In 
other words we believe ‘‘ The play’s the thing’’— 
a nl the only thing that will positively assure the 

z permanence of the moving picture as a source of 

~~ absorbing entertainment. 


Scene from the BLUEBI RD Photo-play—"'T he Silent Batlle’ 


We have a lot of stars in our employ 


and we cast them when they fit. But there is 20 star 
living who fits everything, and the play means more to the public than 
any individual. That’s the basis for BLUEBIRD. We are a big 
corporation and we have scores of stars, but —— 

these stars do not dominate our business and we : : i 
regard them the same as we regard ourselves— 
incidents or parts of the big machine. We have 
to depend on the public for support, hence we’ve 
got to play fair with the public. The only way 
we can play fair is to buy the best plays we can 
find, the most logical, coherent, absorbing plots, 
and produce a good play every‘time. We want 
the public to follow the BLUEBIRD on the basis 
that the sign means an eyening of delightful en- 








tertainment. 


Scene from the BLUEBIRD Photo-play—“T he Silent Batile" 


“THE SILENT BATTLE~(BLUE- 
BIRD PHOTO PLAY) A powerful cinema 


drama portrayed by a brilliant cast, each player precisely fitted to the 
SoS ee requirements demanded by the story, 
r Fite Ke ay, : ew m2 . 





which graphically relates the silent 
struggle of a strong man against a 
powerful evil. Supreme in artistry, 
story and ensemble. A great play that we urge 
you to see, : 


Other recent BLUEBIRD Productions: ‘‘Shoes”’ 
—‘‘Three Godfathers ’’—‘‘ Broken Fetters ?’— 
‘*The Love Girl ’’—‘‘ Grasp of Greed ’’—‘‘ The 
Secret of the Swamp.’’ 


Scene from the BLU EBIRDPhoto-play—"T heSilent Batile”’ 


If you are not seeing the famous 
BLUEBIRD Photo-Plays, you are missing the 


finest pictures produced in the world. That you are missing them 
is your fault, for you can see all of them by simply asking the Man- 
ager of your favorite Theatre to show them. Ask today. 


“If it’s a BLUEBIRD, it’s got to be good” 
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VWANTED— AN IDEAI Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inventions’ an 
*How to Get Your Patent and Your Money."" RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 
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Write for 


WANTED NEW IDEAS (et in- 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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THE CLENDENING, 190 W. 103 St., New York 
Select, Home-like, Economical, Suites “of Parlor, 
Bedroom, Private Bath for two persons $2.00 daily. 
Write for descriptive booklet G with fine map of city. 


JUDSer Freight Forwarding Co. 








Reduced Rates on Shipments of 
Automobiles 
443 Marquette Building, Chicago; 324 Whitehall Build- 
ing, New York; 640 Old South Building, Boston; 435 
| Oliver Building, Pittsburg; 1501 Wright Building, St. 
Louis; 518 Central Bldg., Los Angeles; 855 Monad- 
nock Building, San Francisco. Write Nearest Office. 
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Save Your Old Tires 


Get 5,000 Miles More Service PY, ‘half-soling’, 


them with Steel 
Studded Treadsthesameas European Motorists have 
been doing for over three years. 30,000 American 
Motorists have done this in the last 8 months, and 
are saving $50.00 to $200 a year in tire pene 
is the signe 
5,000 Miles Without Puncture fyarantee you 
get with every Durable Steel eo Tread. 
without a cent deposit, prepay 
We Deliver Free express and allow you to judge. 








offered to motorists in new ter- 
Special Discount ritory on first shipment direct 
from the factory. Mail the coupon below for details. 
Be sure and put in your tire sizes. 


es MAIL TODAY-SAVE THE DISCOUNT e& 
The Colorado Tire & Leather Co. 

845 Tread Bldg., Denver, Colo. H-45 Transportation Bldg., 

Chicago, Ill. 720-458 Woolworth Bldg., New York City. 

Without obligation send me free catalog, copy of guarantee, Ae Py 

sample and booklet “40,000 Miles on One Set of Tires.’ Buy it in the sealed glass jars. 
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EVENING POST 


said a gentle voice, not 
and the 


“Come in, sir,” 
without a trace of amusement; 
gate swung open. 

When he stood waiting in a small office 
room, he had not found any adequate form 
of words. There appeared nothing in his 
environment to help him; the room was a 
bare, cool, white cell, containing only two 
chairs, a table, and a dracena flourishing 
green in a brass pot. He heard from a 
distance, from corridors or cloisters, the 
orderly murmur of young girls’ voices 
repeating some lesson aloud. There seemed 
to be great peace among these invisible 
orphans. 

A woman entered the room quietly; 
before he heard her step she was waiting 
and studying him. The curves of her white 
wimple shaded a face so calm, so pale and 
smooth that Dan at the first glance would 
have called it silly had he not met the 
penetrating intelligence of her blue eyes, 
filled with the wisdom of this world and 
with something deeper. 

“Your business was important?” said 
this lady. ‘Sir, if you please 

She motioned him toward one chair and 

sat down in the other. 

“Tm not a religious man,” said Mr. 
Towers. ‘‘You understand that, ma’am, 
to begin with. What I want is to leave a 
young girl in your care for six months or a 
year, if you'll take her.” 

The nun watched him across her table. 

“How old is the girl?” she said. 

Dan pondered this question, 

““ About seventeen, maybe.” 

“T’m afraid she would be much too old,” 
replied the superior. “Our rules are strict. 
To receive instruction Ad 

Towers fell into the swing of his argu- 
ment. 

“Rules?” he cried. “Rules are no good 
when it’s life and death. Just let me talk. 
See! One night I hauled a drunken Finn 
sailor away from a cabman, took him to the 
mission he had a card for, ma’am, and that 
mission wouldn’t let him indoors. because 
’twas after eleven o’clock. 

““Too late to save a soul or a body after 
eleven P.M. It’s a fact. I saw it happen. 
You’re not that kind, I can tell in your face. 
Rules 

His hearer sat like a statue. 

““Go on!”’ she said presently. 
the girl’s story?” 

Dan waited for no second bidding. He 
told the tale as it had befallen; and, while 
talking, he had a conviction that the walls 
of this bare little office had overheard 
many such histories, many such echoes of 
human life. 

“An exceptional case,” declared the nun. 
“But we're poor. We have no funds to 
meet emergencies.” 

Dan sat ready for that objection. A man 
did not forego a holiday and a voyage home 
for nothing. 

“Funds? I’ll supply ’em,” he promised. 
‘“‘Half a year or a whole year; then, if I’m 
alive, I’ll come back and take her off your 
hands.” 

The pale, sagacious face regarded him 
curiously from under the starched vault of 
its wimple. 

“Oh, do believe me, ma’am,” he urged. 
“Tt’s life or death. Outside there’”— he 
made a gesture that included the world 
beyond the convent walls—‘ outside 
there, I tell you true, the bottomless pit’s 
yawning open for that child.” 

“Yes, I know,” came the answer. 
the roaring lion.” 

Silence followed. A clock somewhere 
ticked with solemn deliberation, and the 
green hanging ribbons of the dracena in the 
brass pot went swaying mildly back and 
forth. 

“Take her,’”’ Dan burst out again. “Take 
her, teach her everything!” 

Suddenly his lean, freckled face grew all 
alight with a grin. ‘Teach her anything 
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you please, ma’am, except convent music 
on a piano.’ 

The nun placed her hand quickly before 
her lips; but she could not hide a longing 
for laughter in her pale blue eyes. She 
waited and regained her composure. 

“You area delightful young gentleman,” 
she said. ‘‘I wish you would learn not to 
be scornful. . It grieved me when you said 
you had no religion.” 

“Oh, I haven’t got much,” Dan con- 
fessed eagerly. “But I got more than that 
old stamp collector.” 

It was too honest. The good. sister 
laughed outright and rose in a very pretty 
confusion. 

“Beware! Remember the Pharisee,”’ she 
retorted. ‘‘Bring your Parimban’s daugh- 
ter here, if you will, this afternoon. I shall 
be glad to talk with her.” 


x 


pa on May day, Dan walked— 
as he had often walked before—the 
deck of an unknown and very untidy steam- 
ship. He read again the letter from Massie 
Brothers and Brent Ltd., which he had 
answered by the cable. 

The same old game went on. He had 
accepted their offer, sailed away for another 
piece of work which required cheapness and 
daring. 

“Your life, as they say, in your hands.” 
So Mr. Cyril Massie put the case in his neat 
current manuscript. ‘‘You know I do not 
as a rule exaggerate.” 

Dan paused by the after rail and smiled 
at the churning wake below. Danger? The 
real danger was past—for the time left 
behind. He smiled, yet recognized he was 
by no means happy. Not this year, nor the 
next year, should he fulfill his dream of 
going home. 

No, he was not happy; but as he watched 
the lather of foam and boiling blue pay 
out astern he acknowledged a fresh experi- 
ence in life: for suddenly there came to 
him an inward messenger, tapping at the 
door of the spirit, declaring news which 
could not be gainsaid. Through the tropic 
glare, from beyond the bounds of ocean, 
arrived a certainty, a whisper to tell him, 
once for all, that his friend Parimban lay 
in his grave, under the pigeon-flower tree, 
content. 

“My golly!” said Dan. “‘It ain’t the end 
of our  eeaublen though. That girl won’t 
stay inside a nunnery for long. Not her 
kind. Sugar and spice and gunpowder. No, 
sir. We’ll hear of her again. 

He turned away, and walked forward to 
make friends with the captain. 

“T clean forgot’’—he halted and 
whistled —“‘I clean forgot to ask those’ 
ladies if they were Catholics, or Protes- 
tants, or Escolapians, or what!” 

He ‘snapped his fingers at this unbusiness- 
like absence of mind; then resumed the 
thread of his thoughts. 

“Life in your hands, hey? A poor kind 
of life, not worth lugging round alone. I 
miss her fearful. Already. I certainly do 
miss that Leda, the little cuss.’ 

Dan stared at a green line of shore, nar- 
rowing, lengthening, | sinking far behind to 
darken the ocean ’s rim. 

“Vacation?’”’ he laughed. ‘“‘You don’t 
need a vacation; what you need is funds. 
Got to come back after that child. Already. 
Funds. Go beat up for more, ye old pirate!” 


Al Strength Test 


PARTY of English officers serving at 

the Dardanelles made a wager one 
day as to which smelled the louder, a goat — 
or a Turk. To settle the wager a goat was 
brought into the Colonel’s tent, and the 
Colonel fainted. When the Colonel was 
revived they brought a Turk into the tent, 
and the goat fainted. 
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Owners and 
Manufacturers of 
Automobiles 


Isn’t it a fact that the question of perfect lighting for night riding has been a serious problem— 
very serious? The manufacturers are not to blame. They spend money lavishly in equipping 
with expensive electric lighting systems—but with all this thoroughness and expense, the 
They shot forth blinding rays of light—shafts or 





Question: 


The 


results have been unsatisfactory—the light from your lamps was bad. 
beams of glare that made night driving dangerous. So much so that driving at night was no longer a pleasure—nor safe; 
so much so that states, cities and villages were compelled to pass laws against automobiles with headlights giving a glare. 
These laws were for the protection of motorists as well as pedestrians—laws which every manufacturer, every motorist 










and every automobile club admitted were for the best interests of life 
for adoption by automobile clubs. 

The dimming devices are not supposed to give a driving light—they are there to give a faint light for parking cars. 
But motorists in sheer desperation attempted to use them for passing cars on dark country roads—and with sad results. 
They were utterly useless—this is not a mere statement—it is a fact, known and admitted by every motorist as well as 
every manufacturer. 

As the laws of the cities demand that you shut off your glaring headlights, the laws of decency and the instincts 
of a gentleman demand that you turn them off when passing another car, and what is the result? You know—you are 
in almost utter darkness, and you must either stop altogether or slowly grope your way along the side of the roadway. 


Isn’t this your experience? 

The Ans we res motorists, also manufacturers, who have given the Warner-Lenz the acid test—the test of 

Snel driving in the city and country at night—the test of police authorities and the test in passing 
other cars. The Warner-Lenz gives man-made daylight for motoring at night. They take the place of the ordinary glass 
lenses in your present headlights. They diffuse the light and light up the road on both sides of your car and ahead of 
you—from 300 to 500 feet. They positively do away with the blinding glare prohibited by law. They eliminate the 
necessity of dimmers that are a menace. 

The Warner-Lenz shows the driver the turns and corners before he reaches them and while he is turning. No other, 
that we know of, does that. Safety, pleasure and motoring etiquette all demand the Warner-Lenz in your automobile 
lamps. A courtesy you owe “the other fellow.” Let your lamps reflect the light of a gentleman. The Warner-Lenz is 
not a lamp. It is simply a lens, and is easily attached to any automobile lamp of any size. This great invention carries 
the personal guarantee of Mr. A. P. Warner, father of the Warner Auto-Meter. 


Indisputable Evidence— Over 200,000 Pairs Sold in Two Months 





and property. In many instances they were urged 
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The answer is the Warner-Lenz—not our answer, but the answer of tens of thousands of 













The Police Commissioner of one of the large 
cities, after issuing a certificate of approval of 
Warner-Lenzes, adds: “I believe the Warner- 
Lenz solves the headlighting problem,” and he 
immediately ordered 51 pairs to equip all the 
police cars of his city. 


Harry Newman, distributor of Chalmers cars in 
Chicago, when placing an order for 5,000 pairs, 
writes: “‘I have given Warner-Lenzes a very 
thorough test for all kinds of night-driving, both 
in the city and on dark country roads, and I 
find them not only entirely satisfactory, but 
an almost unbelievable improvement over the 
ordinary headlight.” 


The Chief Engineer of one of the best known 
cars, in ordering 26,000 pairs for full equip- 
ment, writes: “‘I have now been using Warner- 
Lenzes on my car for weeks, and find them very 


satisfactory. They not only give a beautiful 
light for driving in the city, but they also give 
all the light that I care for for night country 
driving.” 

Colonel R. P. Davidson, of the Northwestern 
Military & Naval Academy, Lake Geneva, 
Wis., equipped his ten Cadillac military cars 
with Warner-Lenzes. He says: ‘‘I wish to take 
this opportunity to express the satisfaction the 
Warner-Lenzes are giving on our military cars. 
Not only do they entirely eliminate the glare 
which is so annoying to anyone approaching the 
autos, but the light is so evenly diffused that 
the roadway appears as in daylight. We have 
tried a number of methods to obtain this result, 
but with no success.” 


David G. Joyce, of Chicago, writes: “Irecently 
made a trip from Los Angeles to Chicago in a 
Packard car equipped with Warner-Lenzes. 
eee ee eV ECE CZCS 
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was so impressed with them that I immediately 
equipped all my cars with Warner-Lenzes. They 
are wonderful both for cross country touring 
and for city work. In fact, for all conditions 
of motoring.” 


Barney Oldfield, racing driver, says: “Warner- 
Lenzes certainly are right. I will never drive a 
car with headlights that are not equipped with 
Warner-Lenzes. For city and country driving 
they surpass the headlight with the blinding 
rays. The time is coming, if not already here, 
when the glaring headlights must go. They are 
entirely unnecessary for night driving.” 


Dr. W. G. Coffey, Wheaton, IIl., says: “The 
lenses are great. I put them on my Hudson 
Super-Six and my wife has no fear of night 
driving, as it does away with the use of all dim- 
mers and shows the sides of the road clearly.”’ 
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W 7 s Inclosed find (check, mney order or cash), 
§ to 9, inclusive . $3.50 - O NERS—Order a pair from your dealer today. ‘ ee ‘which sey nea eetniepald oe cate of 
91% to 10, inclusive 4.00 : : Hae ‘arner- enzes, with a guarantee that if not 
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THE WARNER-LENZ CO., 918 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Bidser - Better - More Power 


Brings 500 New Dealers 


LL over the country the announcement of the 1917 Velie Biltwel Six has caused a 


genuine furore. Buyers and dealers alike have eagerly sought the opportunity to 
secure the new Six with its remarkable specifications and equipment at the low price of $1085. 





The enormous facilities of A Mile of Velie Factory are required to keep up with the Velie Biltwel Features 


ever-increasing demand. : : j 
Six-cylinderVelie-ContinentalMotor—Timken 


Axles front and rear — Removable Cylinder 


iv 101 j : ‘ Head for Inspection—Helical Gears in Motor, 
Five hundred new dealers have joined the Velie Sales Organization, and even now, Heed foe eee Maliele rs aCe 
so shortly after the announcement, the 1917 Velie Biltwel is appearing in large numbers —Hotchkiss Drive, no noisy torque arm—Spiral 
B 7 & Gears in Floating Rear Axle—Remy Auto- 
in practically every community where good automobiles are sought. matic Ignition—Push Button Starter—Double 





Bulb Headlights — Dashlight— All Wires in 
Metal Conduits—Rear Gasoline Tank—Vac- 





Velie values are even greater this year than before. Eight beautiful, new body styles uum Feed—Simple Rocking Gear Shift Lever 
: 5 . : : : : —Luxurious Body, 4 inches longer—Unusually 
give a range of selection satisfying every need. The Touring car is larger, roomier Wide: Doors) cesfite Vebieraatgh-Grade 

: sic Leather Upholstery —Cushions Deep Tufted, 
and more graceful than ever. Timken axles front and rear, a more powerful Velie Real Curled HairLong, Flexible, Underslung 
Continental motor, multiple disc clutch, push button starter, with everything in and Springs— Expanding Tire Holder, no straps— 
on—these are only indications of the values found throughout the car. Read the list. Linky: of Weicht=.Econonttal of Rocka 


Everything in and on, ready for the road. 


Deliveries Now Eight Body Styles 


See and judge for yourself. Ask for a convincing demonstration. The nearest Velie 
Model 28, five-passenger Touring, $1085; 











dealer can give you delivery now. Don’t wait. After you have tried out the flexi- four-passenger Companionable Roadster 

Witw ‘ i a j os original and exceptionally smart type), 
bility and power of the new Velie Six—after you have felt the luxury of high grade prema amnsetacpe tele treEt 

leather and curled hair upholstery, and by comparison have seen the beauty of its Enclosed bodies, exclusively desiened: Cab- 

; ; ; ; riolet, $1485; Touring Sedan, $1 ; four- 

new body and its mirror finish, you will agree that passenger Sociable Coupé, $1750; Town 

Car, $2200. 

1 d b < ix, 1 h 

Bigger—Better—More Power—Is an Assured Fact Model 21, seven passamiar Si Coe ties 

—_—————— 4-speed transmission. The utmost in luxury 


and refinement. Price, $1550. Askforcatalog. 


Velie Motor Vehicle Co., 125 Velie Place, Moline, Illinois See aiid ade fat 70a ee 
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Copyright 1916 by 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 


the national joy smoke 





Buy Prince Albert 
everywhere tobacco 
ts sold in toppy red 


& x 7 5 | 
bags, 5c; tidy red Nye) r 
tins, 10c; handsome RINGE ALBERT 
pound and half- } : 2 — 


pound tin humidors; 
and, in the clever 
pound crystal-glass 
humidor with sponge- 
moistener top that 
keeps the tobacco in 
such fine condition 
all the time. 
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ERIMP CUT 
P. A. quality wins 
men who smoke for 
real satisfaction! 








Slip a few Prince Albert smokes into your 
system, then you’ll uncork news that’ll change 
your notions as to how good tobacco can be 
when your money pays for quality! For 
P. A. furnishes the kind of dividends that your 
smokeappetite craves. It knocks clipping 
coupons all-hollow! 


Me-o-my, how multitudes of smokers all 
over the world have swung to P. A. and 
stuck toP, A.! That’s because it makes good 
at any smoke angle! You can’t hook P, A. 
up wrong with your taste desires because 
it 1s quality right! Which guarantees 
that delightful flavor, coolness and fra- 
grance! 


Add to this bunch of smokejoy that Prince 
Albert can’t bite or parch! Bite and parch 
are cut out by the exclusive patented process 
by which Prince Albert is made! 


Get the facts fast and straight as we bat 
’em out! Then, lay in some P. A. and Set 
Soing! It’s only a question of how soon! 
You can’t any more keep a P. A. 
smoking man off the Prince Albert fir- 
ing line than you can make a kiddie 
believe candy isn’t good! 


Sure as you are foot high, you’ll cheer 
for P. A. quick as you swing-in a few 
loads! Then, you too, will be singing 
that happy ditty: ‘‘The only match for 
Prince Albert is the one you fireup with!” 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Williams 


Shaving Cream 


The man who shaves wants lather. He wants a lot and he wants it 
quick. Lather has two jobs. One is to soften the beard; the other is 
to soothe the skin. 

Williams’ lather has made good on both counts for 75 years and 
Williams’ Shaving Cream is this same old-time lather quality in another 
form. Lots of men prefer it—not because it’s Cream but because it’s 
Williams’. Get the big, generous Williams’ tube. Squeeze a small 
bit on your brush or on your face, 
and watch the rich, thick, moist 
lather pile up! 

That’s the proof—lather; the kind 
that won’t smart or dry on the face. 





Williams’ Shaving Soap comes in 
several convenient forms — 





Stick, Powder, Cream, Liquid 
and in round or square cakes 


Send 12 cents in stamps for a trial size of the four 
forms shown here. Then decide which you prefer. 
Or send 4 cents in stamps for any one. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Add the finishing touch to your shave 
with Williams’ luxurious Talc Powder 
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No Upkeep Cost for 20 Years 
—Absolutely- Guaranteed 


Here are details of a plan to guar- 
antee your roof for 20 years—az 
no extra cost to yourself, 


It’s a new feature of Barrett Service. 


We know from an experience of over 
half a century that a Barrett Specification 
Roof, 7f properly laid by a good roofing 
contractor, will last at least 20 years. 
Scores of roofs of this type have lasted 
almost twice that period. 


In order that purchasers may have the 
benefit of this experience we have ar- 
ranged with one of the largest Surety 
Companies in America—The United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Company of 
Baltimore—to issue, hereafter, a 20 Year 
Guaranty Bond on all Barrett Specifica- 
tion Roofs of 50 squares or more in all 
towns in the United States and Canada 
of 25,000 population and over—and in 
smaller places where our Inspection Service 
7s available. 


Our only requirements are that the roof- 
ing contractor shall be satisfactory to us 
and that the Specification dated May 1, 
1916, shall be strictly followed. 


All you have to do to secure the 
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20 Year Guaranty Bond is to give 


the roofing contractor a copy of Bao 
a é, & oon exces ciseon Puch 
Che Barrett Specification of that ‘@ eee stats a 


se, 
date, and tell him to figure on that a 
basis. The principal architects, % 
engineers and roofing contractors 
throughout the country are familiar 
withthe planandareworkingwithus. 


They realize that from the buyer’s 
standpoint the arrangement is practi- 
cally ideal, for under the plan the 
owner isassured of having an inspector 
on the roof whose only interest is to 
make it as good as possible—for if it isn’t 
right we alone are the loser. 
Do not confuse this Surety Bond with the ordinary 
“‘Guarantee’’. It is something quite different. It 


is issued, not by an individual or a manufacturer, 
but by one of the largest and best known Surety 


Companies in the country and is a “gal, workable 


document that has no loopholes. 


Twenty years of protection from roof upkeep ex- 
pense is absolutely assured under this bond. 


Barrett Specification Roofs are generally recognized 
as representing the best in permanent roof construc- 
tion and in addition show a lower cost per year of 
service than any other type. 

As to fire protection qualities, we point to the fact 
that the Underwriters’ Laboratories place them in 
“Class A’’ and accord them the base rate of 
insurance. 

Therefore, when you give the roofing contractor a 
copy of The Barrett Specification of May 1, 1916, 
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to figure on, you are ordering the very best roof it is possible 
to construct and one that takes the base rate of insurance. 
In addition you secure a 20 Year Surety Bond, guaranteeing 
freedom from upkeep cost for that period. 

No other manufacturer has ever before offered such a defi- 
nite and liberal proposition to the public. If youare interested 
and want any further information, write our nearest office 
and the matter will have prompt and careful attention. 


~ Company 





Manufacturers in the World of Roofing and Roofing Materials. 

New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 

Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham 

i KansasCity Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City 
SPN! Seattle Peoria 

THE PATERSON MFG. CO., Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 

Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. 








This illustration shows a few 
butldings that carry The 
Barrett Specification type of 
b roof. 
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Why Don’t You Use Crisco? 


Putting a few plain questions to the American housewile 





who is not among the million women who do. 


Vie can learn more about Crisco in Janet 
McKenzie Hill’s “‘ Whys of Cooking,”’ 
which we have published as the successor to 
“A Calendar of Dinners’. Every woman 
interested in cooking will be interested in this 
splendid addition to the important literature 
of domestic science. It is an authoritative 
text book, for the author is Principal of the 
Boston Cooking School and Publisher of 
American Cookery. It gives in the form of 
questions and answers just what you may want 
to know of puzzling problems in cooking. 
It is handsomely illustrated in colors and con- 
tains many new and hitherto unpublished 
recipes. 

Of course, this book is published to gain the 
good will of our customers, and therefore 
further advance the sales of Crisco, but it 1s a 
book which is worth five times at least what 
we ask for it. The cost is but five 2-cent 
stamps. Address your request to Dept. K-9, 
The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gee a American women are enthusiastic users 
of Crisco. They have proved how much they like it. 
Crisco is nationally established as the ideal cooking fat— 
an acknowledged aid in the achievement of better results 
in cooking. If yow have not yet tried it why not follow 
the many who 4zow Crisco? The advantages Crisco 
gives in frying, as shortening and in cake and bread 
making corhmand the earnest consideration of every 
housewife who cares. 


P ' Are you hesitating on the question of purity? Crisco is 
urity ; . i. 
A eey made in a clean, sunlit factory by an original process 
which alone can produce such a rich cream of vegetable oil, freed 
from every possible impurity. Human hands never touch Crisco. 
' Do you fear Crisco has flavor that might “show” 
Tastiness in cooking? Crisco has neither odor nor taste. 
Therefore foods prepared with it are unusually dainty and have 
their own appetizing, natural flavors. Good cooks become better 
cooks when they choose Crisco. 


Uniformity Do you fear that your recipes will not work out 


as well? Crisco is of uniform quality and you 
may be sure your shortening a/ways will be thesame. One package 
is like another package no matter where or when you buy it. 


Richness Do you doubt the richness of Crisco? Crisco is all 
———** ~=shortening and, unlike butter, contains no water. 
It really is so rich that one-fifth less is required. 


P Do you hesitate on account of the price of Crisco? 
rice ATE 
fPIC Crisco is the most economical of fats—it costs but little 
more than ordinary lard, and if properly used goes much further. 
Its richness is so great that it gives as splendid results in cooking 
as creamery butter and at half the cost. 


shal; Have you investigated the digestibility of 
Digestibility Crisco? Foods fried in Crisco absorb so little 
fat that they are tasty and easy to digest. Baked foods made with 
Crisco are rich yet wholesome. 


Crisco appeals to the people who like the better things. 
Unusual delicacy is characteristic of all Crisco-made 
foods. Crisco has nothing but delicate richness to 
impart. It gives a tender flakiness to pies and short- 
cakes. Cakes and breads stay fresh and moist much 
longer. There need be no smoke in frying with Crisco, 
therefore it will help keep your kitchen sweet. Your careful 
investigation of Crisco’s merits is deserved and invited. 
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PROMISED the wife that if anybody ast me 

what kind of a time did I have at Palm Beach 

I’d say I had aswell time. And if they ast me 

who did we meet I’d tell ’em everybody that 
was worth meetin’. And if they ast me didn’t the 
trip cost a lot I’d say Yes; but it was worth the money. I promised her I wouldn’t spill 
none o’ the real details. But if you can’t break a promise you made to your own wife 
what kind of a promise can you break? Answer me that, Edgar. 

I’m not one 0’ those kind o’ people that’d keep a joke to themself just because the 
joke was on them. But they’s plenty of our friends that I wouldn’t have’em hear about 
it for the world. I wouldn’t tell you, only I know you're not the village gossip and 
won’t crack it to nobody. Not even to your own Missus, see? I don’t trust no women. 

It was along last January when I and the wife was both bit by the society bacillus. 
I think it was at the opera. You remember me tellin’ you about us and the Hatches 
goin’ to Carmen and then me takin’ my Missus and her sister, Bess, and four of one suit 
named Bishop to see the Three Kings? Well, I’ll own up that I enjoyed wearin’ the 
soup and fish and minglin’ amongst the high polloi and pretendin’ we really wassomebody. 
And I know my wife enjoyed it, too, though they was nothin’ said between us at the time. 

The next stage was where our friends wasn’t good enough for us no more. We used 
to be tickled to death to spend an evenin’ playin’ rummy with the Hatches. But all of 
a sudden they didn’t seem to be no fun in it and when Hatch’d call up we’d stall out of 
it. From the number o’ times I told him that I or the Missus was tired out and goin’ 
right to bed, he must of thought we’d got jobs as telephone linemen. 

We quit attendin’ pitcher shows because the rest o’ the audience wasn’t the kind 0’ 
people you’d care to mix with. | We didn’t go over to Ben’s and dance because they wasn’t 
no class to the crowd there. About once a week we'd beat it to one o’ the good hotels 
downtown, all dressed up like a horse, and have our dinner with the rest 0’ the E-light. 
They wasn’t nobody talked to us only the waiters, but we could look as much as we liked 
and it was sport tryin’ to guess the names o’ the gang at the next table. 

Then we took to readin’ the society news at breakfast. It used to be that I didn’t 
waste time on nothin’ but the market and sportin’ pages, but now I’d pass ’em up and 
listen w’ile the Missus rattled off what was doin’ on the Lake Shore Drive. 

Every little w’ile we’d see where So-and-So was at Palm Beach or just goin’ there or 
just comin’ back. We got to kiddin’ about it. 
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We Was Just Goin’ to Flop Into Two o’ Them When Another Bandit Come Up and Told Us it’d Cost a Dime Apiece Per Hour 
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“Well,” I’dsay, ‘we'd better be startin’ pretty 
soon or we’ll miss the best part o’ the season.” 

““Yes,’’ the wife’d say back, “‘we’d go right 
now if it wasn’t for all them engagements next 
week.” 

We kidded and kidded till finally, one night, she forgot we was just kiddin’. 

“You didn’t take no vacation last summer,” she says. 

“No,” says I. ‘‘They wasn’t no chance to get away.” 

“But you promised me,” she says, “that you’d take one this winter to make up for it.”’ 

“T know I did,” I says; “‘but it’d be a sucker play to take a vacation in weather 
like this.” 

“The weather ain’t like this everywheres,’’ she says. 

“You must of been goin’ to night school,” I says. 

“Another thing you promised me,” says she, ‘““was that when you could afford it 
you’d take me on a real honeymoon trip to make up for the dinky one we had.”’ 

“That still goes,” I says, ““when I can afford it.” 

“You can afford it now,” says she. ‘‘We don’t owe nothin’ and we got money in 


the bank.” 

“Yes,” Isays. ‘‘Pretty close to three hundred bucks.” 

“You forgot somethin’,”’ she says. ‘“‘ You forgot them war babies.” 

Did I tell you about that? Last fall I done a little dabblin’ in Crucial Steel and at 
this time I’m tellin’ you about I still had a hold of it, but stood to pull down six hundred. 
Not bad, eh? 

“Tt’d be a mistake to let loose now,” I says. 

“All right,’? she says. ‘“‘Hold on, and I hope you lose every cent. 
care nothin’ for me.” 

Then we done a little spoonin’ and then I ast her what was the big idear. 

“We ain’t swelled on ourself,’”’ she says; “‘but I know and you know that the friends 
we been associatin’ with ain’t in our class. They don’t know how to dress and they 
can’t talk about nothin’ but their goldfish and their meat bills. They don’t try to get 
nowheres, but all as they do is play rummy and take in the Majestic. I and you like 
nice people and good music and things that’s worth w’ile. It’s a crime for us to be wastin’ 
our time with riff and raff that’d run round barefooted if it wasn’t for the police.” 

“T wouldn’t say we’d wasted much time on ’em lately,” I says. 
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You never did 
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“No,” saysshe, 
“‘and I’ve had a 
better time these 
last three weeks 
than I ever had 
in my life.” 

““Y ou can keep 
right on havin’ 
it,’”’ I says. 

“T could have 
a whole lot better 
time, and you 
could, too,” she 
says, “if we could 
get acquainted 
with some con- 
genial people to 
go round with; 
people that’s 
tastes is the same 
as ourn.” 

“Tf any o’ them 
people calls up on 
the phone,’’ I 
says, “‘I’ll be as 
pleasant to ’em 
as I can.” 

“Y ou’re always 
too smart,”’ says 
the wife. “You 
don’t never pay 
attention to no 
schemes 0’ mine.”’ 

““What’s the 
scheme now?” 

“You’ll find 
fault with it be- 
cause I thought it 
up,’’shesays. “‘If 
it was yourscheme 
you’d think it 
was grand.” 

“If it really was good you wouldn’t be scared to spring 
Nie SVE: 

‘Will you promise to go through with it?” says she. 

“Tf it ain’t too ridic’lous,”’ I told her. 

“See! I knowed that’d be the way,” she says. 

“Don’t talk crazy,’’ I says. ‘‘Where’d we be if we’d 
went through with every plan you ever sprang?” 

“Will you promise to listen to my side of it without 
actin’ cute?”’ she says. 

So I didn’t see no harm in goin’ that far. 

“T want you to take me to Palm Beach,” says she. “I 
want you to take a vacation, and that’s where we'llspendit.” 

“And that ain’t all we’d spend,” I says. 

“Remember your promise,’’ says she. 

So I shut up and listened. 

The dope she give me was along these lines: We could 
get special round-trip rates on any o’ the railroads and 
that part of it wouldn’t cost nowheres near as much as a 
man’d naturally think. The hotel rates was pretty steep, 
but the meals was throwed in, and just imagine what them 
meals would be! And we’d be stayin’ under the same roof 
with the Vanderbilts and Goulds, and eatin’ at the same 
table, and probably, before we was there a week, callin’ 
’em Steve and Gus. They was dancin’ every night and all 
the guests danced with each other, and how would it feel 
fox-trottin’ with the president 0’ the B. & O., or the Del- 
monico girls from New York! And all Chicago society was 
down there, and when we met ’em we’d know ’em for life 
and have some real friends amongst ’em when we got back 
home. 

That’s how she had it figured and she must of been 
practicin’ her speech, because it certainly did sound good 
tome. To make it short, I fell, and dated her up to meet 
me downtown next day and call on the railroad bandits. 
The first one we seen admitted that his was the best route 
and that he wouldn’t only soak us $147.70 to and from 
Palm Beach and back, includin’ an apartment from here 
to Jacksonville and as many stopovers as we wanted to 
make. He told us we wouldn’t have to write for no hotel 
accommodations because the hotels had an agent right 
over on Madison Street that’d be glad to do everything 
to us. 

So we says we’d be back later and then we beat it over 
to the Florida East Coast’s local studio. 

“How much for a double room by the week?” I ast 
the man. 

“They ain’t no weekly rates,’’ he says. ‘‘By the day 
it’d be $12 and up for two at the Breakers, and $14 and 
up at the Poinciana.” 

“‘T like the Breakers better,’ says I. 

““You can’t get in there,” he says. 
the season.” 

“‘That’s a long spree,” I says. 

“‘Can we get in the other hotel?” ast the wife. 

“T can find out,’ says the man. 

““We want a room with bath,” says she. 


“They’re full for 


“1 Feel Much Refreshed,’’ I Says. 





“That’d be more,” says he. ‘‘That’d be $15 or $16, 
and up.” 

““What do we want of a bath,” I says, “‘with the whole 
Atlantic Ocean in the front yard?” 

“T’m afraid you’d have trouble gettin’ a bath,” says 
the man. ‘The hotels is both o’ them pretty well filled 
up on account o’ the war in Europe.” 

““What’s that got to do with it?”’ I ast him. 

““A whole lot,” he says. ‘‘The people that usually goes 
abroad is all down to Palm Beach this winter.” 

“‘T don’t see why,” I says. “‘If one o’ them U-boats hit 
em they’d at least be gettin’ their bath for nothin’.”’ 

We left him with the understandin’ that he was to wire 
down there and find out what was the best they could 
give us. We called him up in a couple o’ days and he told 
us we could have a double room, without no bath, at the 
Poinciana, beginnin’ the fifteenth o’ February. He didn’t 
know just what the price would be. 

Well, I fixed it up to take my vacation startin’ the tenth, 
and sold out my Crucial Steel, and divided the spoils with 
the railroad company. We decided we’d stop off in St. 
Augustine two days, because the Missus found out some- 
wheres that they might be two or three o’ the Four Hundred 
lingerin’ there, and we didn’t want to miss nobody. 

“Now,” I says, ‘‘all we got to do is set round and wait 
for the tenth o’ the month.” 

“Ts that so!”’ says the wife. ‘‘I suppose you're perfectly 
satisfied with your clo’es.” 

“T’ve got to be,” I says, ‘‘unless the Salvation Army 
has somethin’ that’ll fit me.” 

“‘What’s the matter with our charge account?”’ she says. 

“T don’t like to charge nothin’,” I says, “‘when I know 
they ain’t no chance of ever payin’ for it.” 

“All right,” she says, ‘‘then we’re not goin’ to Palm 
Beach. I’d rather stay home than go down there lookin’ 
like general housework.” 

“Do you need clo’es yourself?’’ I ast her. 

“T certainly do,’ shesays. ‘‘About two hundred dollars’ 
worth. But I got $150 0’ my own.” 

“All right,” I says. “‘I’ll stand for the other fifty and 
then we're all set.” 

“No, we’re not,” she says. “‘That just fixes me. 
I want you to look as good as I do.” 

“Nature’ll see to that,’’ I says. 

But they was no arguin’ with her. Our trip, she says, 
was an investment; it was goin’ to get us in right with 
people worth w’ile. And we wouldn’t have a chance in 
the world unless we looked the part. 

So before the tenth come round, we was long two new 
evenin’ gowns, two female sport suits, four or five pairs 0’ 
shoes, all colors, one Tuxedo dinner coat, three dress shirts, 
half a dozen other kinds o’ shirts, two pairs o’ transparent 
white trousers, one new business suit and Lord knows how 
much underwear and how many hats and stockin’s. And 
J had till the fifteenth o’ March to pay off the mortgage on 
the old homestead. 


But 


“T Believe When it Comes Time to Go Back I'll Be Able to Waltk’’ 
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Just as we was 
gettin’ ready to 
leave for the train 
the phone rung. 
It was Mrs. Hatch 
and she wanted us 
to come over for 
a little rummy. 
I was shavin’ and 
the Missus done 
the talkin’. 

“What didyou 
tell her?” I ast. 

“T told her we 
was goin’ away,” 
says the wife. 

“‘T bet you for- 
got to mention 
where we was 
goin’,”’ I says. 

ee P a y m e P 99 
says she. 


I 


THOUGHT 

we was in 
Venice when we 
woke up next 
mornin’, but the 
porter saysit was 
just Cairo, Illi- 
nois. Theriver’d 
went crazy and I 
bet they wasn’t 
a room without a 
bath in that old 
burg. 

As we set down 
in the diner for 
breakfast the 
train was goin’ 
acrost the longest 
bridge I ever seen, and it looked like we was so near the 
water that you could reach right out and grab a handful. 
The wife was a little wabbly. 

“‘T wonder if it’s really safe,’’ she says. 

“Tf the bridge stays up we're all right,”’ says I. 

“But the question is, Will it stay up?” she says. 

“‘T wouldn’t bet a nickel either way on a bridge,”’ I says. 
“They’re treacherous little devils. They’d cross you as 
quick as they’d cross this river.” 

“The trainmen must be nervous,”’ she says. “Just see 
how we’re draggin’ along.” 

“They’re givin’ the fish a chance to get offen the track,” 
Tsays. ‘‘It’s against the law to spear fish with a cowcatcher 
this time 0’ year.” 

Well, the wife was so nervous she couldn’t eat nothin’ 
but toast and coffee, so I figured I was justified in goin’ 
to the prunes and steak and eggs. ’ 

After breakfast we went out in what they call the sun 
parlor. It was a glassed-in room on the tail end o’ the 
rear coach and it must of been a pleasant place to set and 
watch the scenery. But they was a gang 0’ missionaries or 
somethin’ had all the seats and they never budged out 
o’ them all day. Every time they’d come to a crossroads 
they’d toss a stack 0’ Bible studies out the back window 
for the Southern heathen to pick up and read. I suppose 
they thought they was doin’ a lot o’ good for their fellow 
men, but their fellow passengers meanw’ile was gettin’ the 
worst of it. 

Speakin’ 0’ the scenery it certainly was somethin’ grand. 
First we’d pass a few pine trees with fuzz on ’em and then 
a couple of acres o’ yellow mud. Then they’d be more 
pine trees and more fuzz and then more yellow mud. And 
after a w’ile we’d come to some pine trees with fuzz on ’em 
and then, if we watched close, we’d see some yellow mud. 

Every few minutes the train’d stop and then start up 
again on low. That meant the engineer suspected he was 
comin’ to a station and was scared that if he run too fast 
he wouldn’t see it, and if he run past it without stoppin’ 
theinhabitants wouldn’t neverforgivehim. Yousee, they’s 
a regular schedule o’ duties that’s followed out by the more 
prominent citizens down those parts. After their wife’s 
attended to the chores and got the breakfast they roll 
out o’ bed and put on their overalls and eat. Then they 
get on their horse or mule or cow or dog and ride down to 
the station and wait for the next train. When it comes 
they have a contest to see which can count the passengers 
first. The losers has to promise to work one day the 
followin’ month. If one fella loses three times in the same 
month he generally always kills himself. 

All the towns has got five or six private residences and 
seven or eight two-apartment buildin’s and a grocery 
and a post office. They told me that somebody in one 0’ 
them burgs, I forget which one, got a letter the day before 
we come through. It was misdirected, I guess. 

The two-apartment buildin’s is constructed on the 
ground floor, with a porch to divide one flat from the other. 
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One’s the housekeepin’ side and the other’s just a place 
_for the husband and father to lay round in so’s they won’t 


_ be disturbed by watchin’ the women work. : 


It was a blessin’ to them boys when their states went 
‘dry. Just think what a strain it must of been to keep 
liftin’ glasses and huntin’ in their overalls for a dime! 

In the afternoon the Missus went into our apartment 
and took a nap and I moseyed into the readin’ room and 
looked over some o’ the comical magazines. They was a 
fat guy come in and set next to me. I’d heard him, in at 
lunch, tellin’ the dinin’-car conductor what Wilson should 
of done, so I wasn’t su’prised when he opened up on me. 

“Tiresome trip,’”’ he says. 

I didn’t think it was worth w’ile arguin’ with him. 

“Must of been a lot 0’ rain through here,” he says. 

“Wither that,” says I, ‘or else the sprinklin’ wagon 
run shy o’ streets.” 

He laughed as much as it was worth. 

“Where do you come from?” he ast me. 

“Dear old Chicago,’”’ I says. 

“T’m from St. Louis,” he says. 

““You’re frank,” says I. 

“‘T’m really as much at home one place as another,”’ he 
says. ‘‘The wife likes to travel and why shouldn’t I humor 
her?” 

“T don’t know,” Isays. ‘‘I haven’t the pleasure.” 

“Seems like we’re goin’ all the w’ile,’’ says he. ‘‘It’s 
Hot Springs or New Orleans or Florida or Atlantic City 
or California or somewheres.”’ 

“Do you get passes?” I ast him. 

“T guess I could if I wanted to,’”’ he says. ‘“‘Some 0’ my 
best friends is way up in the railroad business.” 

“T got one like that,” I says. ‘‘He generally stands on 
the fourth or fifth car behind the engine.”’ 

“Do you travel much?” he ast me. 

“T don’t live in St. Louis,” says I. 

“Ts this your first trip South?” he ast. 

“Oh, no,” I says. ‘“‘I live on Sixty-fifth Street.’ 

“T meant, have you ever been down this way before?” 

“Oh, yes,” says I. ‘‘I come down every winter.” 

“Where do you go?”’ he ast. 

That’s what I was layin’ for. 

“Palm Beach,” says I. 

“T used to go there,” he says. ‘‘But I’ve cut it out. 
It ain’t like it used to be. They leave everybody in now.” 

“Yes,” I says; ‘‘but a man don’t have to mix up with 
7em.” 

“You can’t just ignore people that comes up and talks 
to you,” he says. 

“Are you bothered that way much?”’ I ast. 


“Tt’s what drove me away from Palm Beach,” he says. 

“How long since you been there?”’ I ast him. 

“How long you been goin’ there?” he says. 

“Me?” says I. ‘‘Five years.” 

“We just missed each other,” says he. 
years ago this winter.”’ 


“T quit six 


“Then it couldn’t of been there I seen you,” says I. 
“But I know I seen you somewheres before.” 
“Tt might of been most anywheres,” he says. ‘‘They’s 


few places I haven’t been at.” 

“Maybe it was acrost the pond,” says I. 

“Very likely,” he says. ‘But not since the war started. 
I been steerin’ clear of Europe for two years.” 

“So have I, for longer’n that,” I says. 

“Tt’s an awful thing, this war,” says he. 

“‘T believe you’re right,’”’ says I; “‘but I haven’t heard 
nobody express it just that way before.” 

“T only hope,” he says, ‘‘that we succeed in keepin’ out 
(Of Ite,” 

“Tf we got in, would you go?” I ast him. 

“Yes, sir,” he says. 

“You wouldn’t beat me,” says I. 
Brazil as quick as you.” 

“Oh, I don’t think they’d be any action in South 
America,” he says. ‘‘We’d fight defensive at first and 
most of it would be along the Atlantic Coast.” 

“Then maybe we could get accommodations in Yellow- 
stone Park,” says I. 

“They’s no sense in this country gettin’ involved,” ke 
says. ‘‘Wilson hasn’t handled it right. He either ought 
to of went stronger or not so strong. He’s wrote too 
many notes.” 

“You certainly get right to the root of a thing,” says I. 
“You must of thought a good deal about it.” 

“T know the conditions pretty well,’’ he says. 
how far you can go with them people over there. 
amongst ’em a good part o’ the time.” 

“T suppose,” says I, “that a fella just naturally don’t 
like to butt in. But if I was you I’d consider it my duty 
to romp down to Washington and give ’em all the informa- 
tion I had.” 

“Wilson picked his own advisers,” says he. 
learn his lesson.” 

“That ain’t hardly fair,’ I says. ‘‘ Maybe you was out 
o’ town, or your phone was busy or somethin’.”’ 

“T don’t know Wilson nor he don’t know me,”’ he says. 

“That oughtn’t to stop you from helpin’ him out,” says 
I. “If you seen a man drownin’ would you wait for some 
friend o’ the both o’ you to come along and make the 
introduction?” 


“T bet I’d reach 


“T know 
I been 


“Tet him 


“They ain’t no comparison in them two cases,”’ he says. 
“Wilson ain’t never called on me for help.” 

“You don’t know if he has or not,” I says. ‘‘ You don’t 
stick in one place long enough for a man to reach you.” 

““My office in St. Louis always knows where I’m at,” 
says he. ‘‘My stenographer can reach me any time within 
ten to twelve hours.” 

“T don’t think it’s right to have this country’s whole 
future dependin’ on a St. Louis stenographer,” I says. 

“That’s nonsense!” says he. ‘I ain’t makin’ no claim 
that I could save or not save this country. But if I and 
Wilson was acquainted I might tell him some facts that’d 
help him out in his foreign policy.” 

“Well, then,” I says, ‘‘it’s up to you to get acquainted. 
I'd introduce you myself only I don’t know your name.”’ 

“My name’s Gould,” says he; “‘but you’re not acquainted 
with Wilson.” 

“T could be, easy,” says I. “I could get on a train he 
was goin’ somewheres on and then go and set beside him 
and begin to talk. Lots 0’ people makes friends that way.” 

It was gettin’ along to’rd supper time, so I excused my- 
self and went back to the apartment. The Missus had 
woke up and wasn’t feelin’ good. 

“What’s the matter?” I ast her. 

“This old train,’ she says. ‘“‘I’ll die if it don’t stop 
goin’ round them curves.” 

““As long as the track curves, the best thing the train 
can do is curve with it,” Isays. ‘‘ You may die if it keeps 
curvin’, but you’d die a whole lot sooner if it left the rails 
and went straight ahead.” 

‘What you been doin’?” she ast me. 

“Just talkin’ to one o’ the Goulds,” I says. 

“Gould!” she says. “‘What Gould?” 

“Well,” I says, “I didn’t ask him his first name, but 
he’s from St. Louis, so I suppose it’s Ludwig or Heine.” 

“Oh,” she says, disgusted. “I thought you meant one 
o’ the real ones.” 

“‘He’s a real one all right,” says I. 
he’s passed up Palm Beach. 
common.” 

“T don’t believe it,” says the wife. 
don’t have to mix up with everybody.” 

“He says they butt right in on you,” I told her. 

“They’ll get a cold reception from me,”’ she says. 

But between the curves and the fear o’ Palm Beach not 
bein’ so exclusive as it used to be, she couldn’t eat no 
supper, and I had another big meal. 

The next mornin’ we landed in Jacksonville three hours 
behind time and narrowly missed connections for St. 
Augustine by over an hour and a half. They wasn’t another 


“He’s so classy that 
He says it’s gettin’ too 


“And besides, we 
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train till one-thirty in the afternoon, so we had some time 
to kill. I went shoppin’ and bought a shave and five or 
six rickeys. The wife helped herself to a chair in the 
writin’ room of one o’ the hotels and told pretty near 
everybody in Chicago that she wished they was along with 
us, accompanied by a pitcher o’ the Elks’ Home or the 
Germania Club, or Trout Fishin’ at Atlantic Beach. 

W’ile I was gettin’ my dime’s worth in the tonsorial 
parlors, I happened to look up at a calendar on the wall, 
and noticed it was the twelfth o’ February. 

“How does it come that everything’s open here to-day?” 
I says to the barber. ‘‘Don’t you-all know it’s Lincoln’s 
birthday?” : 

“Ts that so?” he says. ‘‘ How old is he?” 


qr 


E’D wired ahead for rooms at the Alcazar, and when 
we landed in St. Augustine they was a motorbus 
from the hotel to meet us at the station. 

‘Southern hospitality,” I says to the wife, and we was 
both pleased till they relieved us o’ four bits apiece for 
the ride. 

Well, they hadn’t neither one of us slept good the night 
before, w’ile we was joltin’ through Georgia; so when I 
suggested a nap they wasn’t no argument. 

“But our clo’es ought to be pressed,” says the Missus. 
“Call up the valet and have it done w’ile we sleep.” 

So I called up the valet and, sure enough, he come. 

“Hello, George!” I says. ‘‘You see, we’re goin’ to lay 
down and take a nap, and we was wonderin’ if you could 
crease up these two suits and have ’em back here by the 
time we want ’em.”’ 

“‘Certainly, sir,’’ says he. 

“ And how much will it cost?” I ast him. 

“‘One dollar a suit,’’ he says. 

“Are you on parole or haven’t you never been caught? 4) 
says I. 

“‘Yes, sir,” he says, and smiled like it was a joke. 

“‘Let’s talk business, George,’’ I says. ‘“‘The tailor we 
go to on Sixty-third walks two blocks to get our clo’es, 
two blocks to take ’em to his joint, and two blocks to 
bring ’em back, and he only soaks us thirty-five cents a 
suit.” 

‘He gets poor pay and he does poor work,” says the 
burglar. ‘When I press clo’es I press ’em right.” 

“Well,” I says, “the tailor on Sixty-third satisfies us. 
Suppose you don’t do your best this time, but just give 
us seventy cents’ worth.” 

But they wasn’t no chance for a bargain. He’d been 
in the business so long he’d became hardened and lost all 
regard for his fellow men. 

The Missus slept, but I didn’t. Instead, I done a few 
problems in arithmetic. Outside o’ what she’d gave up 
for post cards and stamps in Jacksonville, I’d spent two 
bucks for our lunch, about two more for my shave and my 
refreshments, one for a rough ride in a bus, one more for 
gettin’ our trunk and 
grips carried round, 
twofor havin’ theclo’es 
pressed, and about half 


Then she begin sobbin’ about how I’d spoiled the trip 
and I had to promise I wouldn’t think no more o’ what 
we were spendin’. I might just as well of promised to 
not worry when the White Sox lost or when I’d forgot to 
come home to supper. 

We went in the dinin’ room about six-thirty and was 
showed to a table where they was another couple settin’. 
They was husband and wife, I guess, but I don’t know 
which was which. She was wieldin’ the pencil and writin’ 
down their order. 

“T guess I’ll have clams,” he says. 

“They disagreed with you last night,” says she. 

“Allright,” hesays. ‘“Iwon’ttry’em. Give me cream- 
o’-tomato soup.” 

““You don’t like tomatoes,’’ she says. 

‘Well, I won’t have no soup,” says he. “A little o’ the 
bluefish.”’ 

“The bluefish wasn’t no good at noon,” she says. “‘ You 
better try the bass.” 

“All right, make it bass,’”’ he says. “‘And them sweet- 
breads and a little roast beef and sweet potatoes and peas 
and vanilla ice cream and coffee.” 

“You wouldn’t touch sweetbreads at home,” says she, 
“‘and you can’t tell what they’ll be in a hotel.” 

“All right, cut out the sweetbreads,” he says. 

“‘T should think you’d have the stewed chicken,” she 
says, ‘and leave out the roast beef.” 

““Stewed chicken it is,’”’ says he. 

‘Stewed chicken and mashed potatoes and string beans 
and buttered toast and coffee. Will that suit you?”’ 

“Sure!” he says, and she give the slip to the waiter. 

George looked at it long enough to of read it three times 
if he could of read it once and then went out in the kitchen 
and got a trayful o’ whatever was handy. 

But the poor guy didn’t get more’n a taste of anything. 
She was watchin’ him like a hawk, and no sooner would he 
delve into one victual than she’d yank the dish away from 
him and tell him to remember that health was more im- 
portant than temporary happiness. I felt so sorry for him 
that I couldn’t enjoy my own repast and I told the wife 
that we’d have our breakfast apart from that stricken soul 
if I had to carry the case to old Al Cazar himself. 

In the evenin’ we strolled acrost the street to the Ponce— 
that’s supposed to be even sweller yet than where we were 
stoppin’ at. We walked all over the place without rec- 
ognizin’ nobody from our set. I finally warned the Missus 
that if we didn’t duck back to our room I’d probably have 
a heart attack from excitement; but she’d read in her 
Florida guide that the decorations and pitchers was worth 
goin’ miles to see, so we had to stand in front o’ them for a 
couple hours and try to keep awake. Four or five o’ them 
was thrillers, at that. Their names was Adventure, Dis- 
covery, Contest, and so on, but what they all should of 
been called was Lady Who Had Mislaid Her Clo’es. 

The hotel’s named after the fella that built it. He come 
from Spain and they say he was huntin’ for some water 
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that if he drunk it he’d feel young. I don’t see myself how 
you could expect to feel young on water. But, anyway, 
he’d heard that this here kind o’ water could be found in 
St. Augustine, and when he couldn’t find it he went into 
the hotel business and got even with the United States by 
chargin’ five dollars a day and up for a room. 

Sunday mornin’ we went in to breakfast early and I ast 
the head waiter if we could set at another table where they 
wasn’t no convalescent and his mate. At the same time 
I give the said head waiter somethin’ that spoke louder 
than words. We was showed to a place way acrost the 
room from where we’d been the night before. It was a 
table for six, but the other four didn’t come into our life 
till that night at supper. 

Meanw’ile we went sight-seein’. We visited Fort 
Marion, that’d be a great protection against the Germans, 
provided they fought with paper wads. We seen the city 
gate and the cathedral and the slave market, and then 
we took the boat over to Anastasia Island, that the ocean’s 
on the other side of it. This trip made me homesick, 
because the people that was along with us.on the boat 
looked just like the ones we’d often went with to Michigan 
City on the Fourth o’ July. The boat landed on the bay 
side o’ the island and from there we was drug over to the 
ocean side on a horse car, the horse walkin’ to one side 0’ 
the car instead of in front, so’s he wouldn’t get ran over. 

We stuck on the beach till dinnertime and then took 
the chariot back to the pavilion on the bay side, where a 
whole family served the meal and their pigs put on a caba- 
ret. It was the best meal I had in dear old Dixie—fresh 
oysters and chicken and mashed potatoes and gravy and 
fish and pie. And they charged two bits a plate. 

“Goodness gracious!” says the Missus, when I told 
her the price. “This is certainly reasonable. I wonder 
how it happens.” : 

“Well,” I says, ‘the family was probably washed up 
here by the tide and don’t know they’re in Florida.” 

When we got back to the hotel they was only just time 
to clean up and go down to supper. We hadn’t no sooner 
got seated when our table companions breezed in. It was 
a man about forty-five, that looked like he’d made his 
money in express and general haulin’, and he had his wife 
along and both their mother-in-laws. The shirt he had 
on was the one he’d started from home with, if he lived 
in Yokohama. His womenfolks wore mournin’ with a 
touch o’ gravy here and there. 

“You order for us, Jake,” says one o’ the ladies. 

So Jake grabbed the bill o’ fare and his wife took the 
slip and pencil and waited for the dictation. 

“Tet’s see,” he says. ‘‘How about oyster cocktail?” 

“Yes,” says the three Mrs. Black. 

“Four oyster cocktails, then,” says Jake, “and four 
orders o’ bluepoints.”’ 

“The oysters is nice too,” says I. 

They all give me a cordial smile and the ice was broke. 

““Hyerything’s good here,” says Jake. 

“T bet you know,” 
I says. 
He seemed pleased 








a buck in tips to peo- 
ple that I wouldn’t 
never seeagain. Some- 
wheres near nine dol- 
lars a day, not countin’ 
no hotel bill, and over 
two weeks of it yet to 
come! 

Oh, you rummy 
game at home, at half 
a cent a point! 

When our clo’es come 
back I woke her up and 
give her the figures. 

“But to-day’s an ex- 
ception,’’ she says. 
“After this our meals 
will be included in the 
hotel bill and we won’t 
need to get our suits 
pressed only once a 
week and you'll be 
shavin’ yourself and 
they won’t be no bus 
fare when we're stayin’ 
in one place. Besides, 
we can practice econ- 
omy all spring and all 
summer.” 

“T guess we need the 
practice,’’ I says. 

“And if you’re goin’ 
to crab all the time 
about expenses,’ says 
she, “‘I’ll wish we had 
of stayed home.” 

“That'll make it 
unanimous,” says I. 




















“Please See That They’s Some Towels Put in 559,’’ Says The Mrs. Potter From Chicago 


at the compliment and 
went on dictatin’. 

“Four chicken soups 
with rice,” he says, 
“and four o’ the blue- 
fish and four veal chops 
breaded and four roast 
chicken and four boiled 
potatoes ie 

But it seemed his 
wife would rather have 
sweet potatoes. 

*“All right,’ says 
Jake; ‘‘four boiled po- 
tatoes and four sweets. 
And chicken salad and 
some o’ that tapioca 
puddin’ and ice cream 
and tea. Is that sat- 
isfactory?”’ 

“Fine!” says one 0’ 
the mother-in-laws. 

“Are you goin’ to 
stay long?’”’ says Mrs. 
Jake to my Missus. 

The party addressed 
didn’t look very clubby, 
but she was too polite 
to pull the cut direct. 

““Weleaveto-morrow 
night,” she says. 

Nobody ast her where 
was we goin’. 

““We leave for Palm 
Beach,” she says. 

“That. isa gnice 
place, I guess,” says 
one o’ the old ones. 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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Fig. 2. A Burglar’s Invitation 


NE summer morning a man of 
middle age, with the stooped 
shoulders of a scholar and wear- 

ing thick myopic glasses, was strolling 
along a street of Monte Carlo,in that 
beautiful portion of the city above the 
Casino. On one side of him were the gar- 
dens, famed everywhere for their won- 
derful color scheme; and on the other 
were the great hotels, unequaled in 
Europe for their extravagant luxury. 
As the stranger descended along the 
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narrow paved street toward the Casino 
he noticed some curious signs written 
in chalk on the end of a stone step be- 
fore one of the great hotels. These signs 
consisted of the figure six with an oblique stroke after it, fol- 
lowed by the figure two, a small, accurately drawn square, a 
cross and a curious round-bottomed V (Fig.1). The stranger 
called a neighboring gendarme and directed his attention 
to the signs. 

“Do you know what these chalk marks mean?”’ he said. 

The gendarme shrugged his shoulders. 

“Why should I bother to know?” he replied. “It’s the 
work of some idle urchin.” 

The scholarly stranger regarded him for a moment 
through his thick myopic glasses. ‘‘And so,” he said, “it 
is with this degree of intelligence that you undertake to 
guard a city that is the Mecca of all criminal adventurers. 

“My friend,” he continued, ‘‘this inscription is in the 
cabalistic signs of the most notorious criminal organizations 
operating in the south of Europe. I shall translate it for 
you. The figure six followed by the long oblique stroke and 
the figure two are to be read as two sixes; that is to say, the 
number sixty-six, and are meant to indicate Room Number 
Sixty-six in this hotel. This means that some criminal 
adventure has taken place in Room Number Sixty-six. Let 
us see if we are told the nature of this adventure.” 

He paused and indicated with the tip of his walking 
stick the little square drawn in chalk. 


An Astounded Gendarme 

“IMNHAT sign,” he said, ‘‘stands for bank notes. It means 

that bank notes have been stolen from Room Number 
Sixty-six. This square is followed by a cross. That sign tells 
us that the stealing of the bank notes was not an easy affair; 
that it was, in fact, accomplished with difficulty. And the 
curious round-bottomed V is the sign standing for the 
member of the band who has accomplished this robbery.” 

The gendarme was impressed with the air of authority in 
the man. He summoned his superiors and they went at 
once to Room Number Sixty-six, occupied by two 
American tourists. 

These tourists were surprised when they were 
asked if any of their effects had been stolen; but 
like prudent persons they began to go through 
their luggage. The result was they finally dis- 
covered that a package of bank notes had been 
removed from a bag locked in one of their trunks. 
The theft had been accomplished with the most 
exquisite skill. The trunk and the leather bag 
within it had both been unlocked and relocked. 





Fig.4. The Crime of Saint 
Stephen's Day 


Fig. 5. Stolen Goods 
Bought Here 
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Fig.6. Read the Message of Sir Conan Doyle’s Dancing Men 
BY W. D. Iie 


The bank notes had been taken out of an envelope with- 
out disturbing any other paper in the bag. The victims 
had no suspicion of the robbery, and probably would not 
have discovered it until they came finally to require the 
money. 

It was then that the astonished gendarme and his equally 
amazed superiors discovered that the stoop-shouldered 
student with the myopic glasses was a special lecturer on 
criminology, taking a week-end vacation, from the Univer- 
sity of Vienna. 

The fact is that the graphic signs of the criminal frater- 
nities of the underworld are of great antiquity. They are 
known to extend as far back as the fifteenth century. It is 
believed by such authorities as Ludwig Beckstein and Gross 
that the same necessity that evolved the use of the crest 
and the coat-of-arms of the nobles, in the Middle Ages, also 
developed the graphic signs in the federations of the under- 
world. 

It was an age of symbols. Every guild had its sign and 
every individual his distinguishing mark. It is in no sense 
remarkable that criminal organizations had also their dis- 
tinguishing signs and each individual his mark. An old 
chapel in the Thuringian Forest bears one of these criminal 
inscriptions of the fifteenth century (Fig. 2). It is in two 
lines; the first line consists of an arrow pointing to the left, 
followed by four vertical strokes and the sign of a quarter 
moon. This line of the sign meant that when the moon was 
in its next quarter, the fourth house from the chapel in the 
direction of the arrow would be robbed. It was asummons 
or notice to all the members of the criminal guild who might 
wish to join in the undertaking. 

This summons was put up on the chapel at some time in 
advance of the date of the robbery, and the members of the 
band who were willing to join were expected to make their 
marks underneath it. And under the sign one finds crude 
drawings of a bird,a die,a key,a pot andachain. These are 
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Fig. 3. Ancient Hobo Signs 

the several distinguishing marks or 
picture-writing signatures of individ- 
uals of the band, who thus signified 
their intention of taking part in the 
robbery of the fourth house in the di- 
rection of the arrow from the chapel, on 
the night when the moon was next in its 
fourth quarter. This caseis of particular 
interest since certain of these graphic 
signs are in common use by the Amer- 
ican hobo, illustrating the antiquity 
and persistence of criminal symbols. 

These signs remain, with some modi- 
fications, to this day. They are well 
known in every police department. Any 
inspector would tell us that the figure 
of a key with an arrow across it is the sign of a burglar; that 
a parallelogram with a dot in the center of it over an arrow 
is the sign of a hobo card sharp; that a crude heart with 
three nails driven into the top of it is the sign of a tramp all 
over Europe (Fig. 3). 

It is interesting to remember that this sign was originally 
the hall-mark of the nail maker. Nail makers were a restless 
sort of workmen in the early ages. They wandered about 
from forge to forge; and so the sign became the mark of 
the wandering artisan, and finally of the wandering tramp. 


A Message From the White Wolves 


T MUST not be imagined that these signs are not in use 
at the present time. Thereisan organization of criminals 
in the north of France called the White Wolves, who con- 
fine themselves to the robbery of churches. One morning 
on the wall of a village the authorities found the following 
signs drawn in chalk: A parrot made with a continuous sin- 
gle stroke, followed by a crude figure of a chapel, and below, 
three stones drawn above a line (Fig. 4). These signs were 
photographed and taken to an expert. He explained that the 
parrot was the graphic signature of a notorious burglar on 
the list of the police; that the drawing of the chapel indi- 
cated that this criminal intended to rob a cathedral in the 
village; that the three stones above the line indicated the 
day of the proposed robbery. It was an old peasant sign hav- 
ing reference to the stoning to death of Saint Stephen; and 
here it meant Saint Stephen’s Day, or the twenty-sixth 
of December. The graphic signs, therefore, meant that 
this burglar intended to rob the cathedral on Saint Stephen’s 
Day, the twenty-sixth day of December. The police, being 
thus advised, were able to capture four of the most notori- 
ous members of this criminal organization. 
The conventional sign (Fig. 5) is used all over England 
and the Continent, and doubtless largely in America. One 
has seen it sometimes among the haphazard marks 
of fake astrologists. It is in fact a conventional 
sign of the underworld, and means that stolen 
goods can be disposed of at the place indicated by 
this symbol. One would not find it as a sign above 
a door. It would likely be chalked somewhere on 


the steps or about the wall as a bit of useful in- 
formation to the sneak thief. 
The American hobo has a very well-established 
code of signs. A circle, or what might be taken for 
(Continued on Page 61) 
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A Common Cipher That Looks Mysterious 
But is in Reality Very Simple 


Fig. 7. 


The Monte Carlo Mystery, or What 
Happened in Room 66 
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able, with jutting bow windows framed in clustering 

vines, and with tiny, low-ceiled rooms and a narrow 
boxed stairway. From the outside it looked as fresh and 
smart as a twentieth-century young 
woman; but directly you crossed its 
threshold you saw at once that the 
effect of youth was all on the surface. 
It was really old—sweetly, quaintly 
old; and the exterior was just a 
veneer, laid on to entice the modern 
taste that prefers rouge and enamel 
to honest, seasoned age. It was brick 
beneath and cream stucco above, 
with red tile above that. There were 
flower beds on the front lawn, and 
there were fruits and vegetables in 
the kitchen garden at the back. And 
there were views. No matter which 
way you looked, there were views. 

Irene had seen a tiny picture of it 
in Country Life and she had been 
fascinated by that picture. It was 
the one house in England in which 
she would love to spend the summer 
with Nora and Drentha, her young 
nieces, who had been left on her 
hands—very much on her hands. The 
advertisement told her it was four 
miles from Elfdene. Irene knew that 
country and liked it. Then, too, she 
liked the rental—which was pre- 
posterously reasonable. With her 
ingrained American ideas of such 
things it seemed as though the house 
was being lent to her for three months 
by generous and thoughtful friends. 
The price seemed just nothing at all. 

The third morning after they 
moved in, Irene stood in the bow 
windowof thesittingroom and looked 
out over the vale of seven meadows 
which spread away below to form 
the prettiest view of all. She worea 
white peignoir and her hands were 
full of blush roses, freshly gathered. 
Bathed in the golden flood of July 
sunshine, she made a very charming 
picture. Never was there blacker or 
more shining hair than hers; never 
more frankly wide dark-brown eyes; 
never a more humorous little red- 
lipped mouth, with a laugh always 
lurking inits corners; nevera clearer, 
creamier skin, the tint of the roses 
seemingly reflected in her cheeks; 
and never amore divinely fashioned, 
slim, supple, rounded figure, that 
spoke of nervous strength, and exer- 
cise, and love of outdoors. 

“Unless all my good intentions fail me,”’ she said in her 
usual sweetly even tones for the benefit of her two wards, 
who sat in the room behind her, “‘I am going to cook every 
real meal we have this summer; and whatever may hap- 
pen in this house for you two, nothing but housework is 
going to happen in it for me.” 

Nora, the younger, looked up from the book she had 
selected from the oak case in the corner for cursory inspec- 
tion with a view to future reading. 

“You never can tell,’ she observed sagely. “‘Seraphina 
has evolved Bill.”? Seraphina was the maid-of-all-work, 
who had come to them from Elfdene; and Bill was the 
native handy man they found on the premises when they 
arrived. ‘There ought to be hope for any of us after'that.”’ 

““When is Monsieur du Berry coming?”’ asked Drentha, 
who was playing softly on the piano. 

“T’ll tell you in a minute,” Irene replied as she finished 
arranging her roses and moved over to the writing desk. 
Then, picking up her diary, she went on: ‘This is the 
guest menu. I have them all down here.’’ She turned half 
a dozen pages. “‘Monsieur du Berry will arrive on Tues- 
day next, straight from the Channel. Poor man! If he had 
any notion of my cooking he’d surely wait until I know a 
little more about it.” 

“T think you do nicely,’ Drentha praised. “Some of the 
things taste exactly as though a cook had cooked them. 
The baked beans are awfully good.” 

She did not know, poor child, that the baked beans were 
canned in America and required no cooking at all. 

“Byer so many things are good!’’ Nora emphasized. 

“Thanks! Thanks, so much,’ murmured Irene, who 
had learned early in life to be humble and grateful. 


|: WAS the dearest little square nest of a house imagin- 
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Discourse About Other Than Yourself” 


And then she went away to consult Seraphina as to the 
luncheon. She could not give them baked beans again 
to-day. It might be better, too, to hide the cans. 

Nora, dropping her book, made for the writing desk and 
the diary. She was just past sixteen, and dark, like Irene, 
taking after her mother, who was Irene’s sister. Drentha, 
eighteen months older, was fair, like her father. 

“T wonder if all these people will really come,’’ ques- 
tioned the younger girl, turning over the diary leaves. 

“Oh, I daresay,” ventured the other, wheeling about 
on the piano stool. 

Suddenly Nora’s voice rang out in alarm. Her gaze had 
strayed out through the bow window. 

“Oh, dear!’’ she cried. “‘The cat is stalking a bird!”’ 

“Drive her away!’”? Drentha commanded, rising 
leisurely. 

Nora obeyed; and when she returned Drentha was 
looking over the diary. 

‘““When you consider what a little house this is, this 
seems like a lot of company,” she remarked, her eyes still 
on the list. 

“But Irene has planned them very carefully,” returned 
Nora. ‘‘She had to, you know. If two are here at once, 
one of them must sleep with her; and you know how she 
hates to be slept with.” 

“T hope we’ll never have two at once. Has she two 
down here anywhere? Let me see.” 

Nora came and looked over her shoulder. 

“Aren’t they nicely sorted?” she observed in a tone 
of real admiration. Then: ‘‘There are two!” she cried 
suddenly. ‘‘I wonder om 

Drentha interrupted her: 
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“Oh, just Beryl and her brother. Beryl willsleep with me. 
I’ve looked all through and there’s not another double.” 

“Trust Irene!’’ said Nora. “Just look at that list! It’s 
perfect; clear through to Mr. Senlac, who is to come on 
September sixth and go on the 
eighth; theshortest visit of them all.” 

“T wonder what he’s like,” 
Drentha said. 

“T wonder more what Monsieur 
du Berry is like,’”’ confessed Nora. 

“Oh, Monsieur du Berry is very 
nice. You’ll like him!” 

Monsieur du Berry came the next 
week and stayed four days, and Nora 
very soon found out what he was like. 
For, though he was a friend of 
Drentha’s, he fell violently in love 
with her sister. Nora had never had 
a man in love with her before; and 
though she enjoyed the novelty of 
it there were moments when she 
was so perplexed and confused that 
she had to fly to Irene for assistance. 

And Irene, though she was barely 
twenty-four, was so well equipped 
naturally and by way of experience 
as well, that she proved abundantly 
equal to each and every occasion. 
She was a widow—had been so left 
at one-and-twenty, after a blissful 
wedded life of three years. Of the 
finest old Southern stock herself, her 
marriage had allied her with the 
ancient Knickerbocker set of New 
Amsterdam. Her husband had been 
a Stuyvesant. When he died he left 
her little beyond his name. 

Her sister—there were eighteen 
years between their births—had 
chosen no more wisely from a finan- 
cial standpoint than had Irene. She 
had married, purely for love, a Lon- 
don journalist, John Halford, who 
now, at the age of forty-five, had 
attained to the highest pinnacle of his 
career, the editorship of the British 
Review. Toescape, so far as possible, 
; from her sorrow, the young widow 
IT Ryda Wy had gone to the Halfords’, and had 

} / forthwith fallen in love with her two 

nieces, which did more than any- 
thing else to fill her loss. She turned 
back the years and became a girl 
again. She undertook their educa- 
tion by refreshing her own at the 
same time, and thus saved to her 
brother-in-law the cost of their tui- 
tion at a young ladies’ seminary. 

Sometimes with one, sometimes 
with the other, sometimes with both, 
she went on little tours about England, Scotland, Ireland 
and the nearer-by points on the Continent. It was on one 
of these, with Drentha as companion, that, while visiting 
Paris, they had met Monsieur du Berry. 

This summer, however, John Halford had been given 
a long-delayed vacation, and he and Nannie—was there 
ever a Southern family without its Nannie?—were doing 
Switzerland and the Italian lakes—which accounts in a 
measure for the little house near Elfdene and its trio of girl 
tenants repaying hospitalities, which never before had 
been practicable. 

Monsieur du Berry was not only nice but he was very 
good-looking. He was an architect, had traveled consid- 
erably, and was full of entertaining reminiscences of his 
travels. He talked to Nora a great deal; but whenit came 
to talking back Nora was sometimes at a loss. 

“T don’t know what to say to him,” she confessed to 
Trene, going out to where she was looking over the currant 
bushes and computing the likelihood of a currant pie for 
Sunday dinner. ‘“‘What does one say to men who stay 
four days after they’ve been asked for only three?”’ 

There was a feeling on the part of both the nieces that 
Trene knew practically all there was to be known about 
men, and she felt her responsibility keenly. 

“Tf they still want to stay four days one can say almost 
anything,” she answered out of the abundance of her wis- 
dom. ‘A man who has stayed three days, and still wishes 
to stay another, will be interested in any bone you throw 
to him.’”’ Nora did not appear nearly so enlightened as 
might have been expected; but it must be remembered 
that she was only half American. Her father was erudite 
to a degree; but he was English and leisurely witted. 
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Nevertheless, she returned to Monsieur du Berry, and 
presently Irene heard his laughter echoing. He had been 
thrown some sort of a bone that pleased him—that was 
clear. 

That afternoon a letter came from the man who had 
been invited to come last. 

Irene, who was curiously indifferent to letters since her 
début as cook and hostess in one, left it on the buffet for 
two days, unopened. She recognized the handwriting— 
she knew very well it was from Senlac; but as he was not 
expected for two whole months the more immediate 
pressure of other affairs robbed it of all interest. 

Had she been more accustomed to the réle of hostess 
she would not have left it on the buffet without first reading 
it; but in her ignorance that is what she did. 


78g 


“1S THAT anything?” asked Seraphina, the maid, nod- 

ding her head toward it, there on the buffet, on the 
afternoon of the second day after the letter’s arrival. She 
was bearing the weight of two flower baskets while her 
“summer lady” rigged a pulley over the portiére rod. 
Seraphina adored her new family. They were so friendly, 
so fond of making luncheons of raw milk, and so addicted 
to keeping the cat out of the kitchen. 

“Tt’s a letter, I sees,’’ added Seraphina. 

“Yes, it’s a letter for me,” Irene replied, very busy bal- 
ancing herself on the chair seat. “It doesn’t matter.” 

She thought that it did not matter—still thought it. 
She was not enthusiastic over Senlac’s coming. That was 
why she had put him last on the list. So she left it on the 
buffet for yet another day. 

By this time Monsieur du Berry had departed; and 
Nora, preening herself over the fact that he had stayed an 
extra day especially to spend it with her, felt herself a full 
year older and quite a grown woman. Then they swept 
the house from top to bottom to make ready for Miss 
Kenn, who was to arrive on the following morning. And 
when the house was clean its chatelaine took Senlac’s letter 
from the buffet and went upstairs to refresh herself from 
her labors and to discover what he wanted. 

It was one of the importantly eventful moments in her 
life, but she did not know it. Drentha and Nora were out 
on the croquet lawn; Seraphina was in the meadow con- 
versing with the haymakers; the cat was stalking another 
bird; a wasp was buzzing stupidly one inch from liberty. 
She sighed, leaned back in her deep-seat chair, and tore 
open the letter. 

It was not long, but it woke the first real interest she had 
ever felt in the man; and it woke it by the most potent, 
yet at the same time most simple, method a man can ever 
use toward awoman. Senlac wrote that he could not come. 

It was the letter of a man who intends at the outset to 
be brief and brilliant. It got over the main fact with great 
ease. He was going to do the Tyrol and could not possi- 
bly return before Octo- 
ber; but he elaborated 
his regret. He even 
hinted in a most guarded 
way that if Mrs. Stuy- 
vesant’s sojourn in the 
country was prolonged 
she would probably find 
the autumn most agrec- 
able. As for himself, he 
loved the autumn, and 
he loved it especially in 
the country; but the 
suggestion had no effect 
whatever on Irene. She 
felt only an easy con- 
tempt for the writer and 
none of the disappoint- 
ment on which he had 
probably counted. 

If he thought more of 
the Tyrol than he did of 
visiting her, then he was 
welcome to his Tyrol. 
She had asked him more 
out of compliment to 
the friends—the mutual 
friends—at whose house 
she had met him, than 
because she cared par- 
ticularly to have him. 
Their own friendship had 
not involved any vivid 
hues so far. 

He was so thoroughly 
self-contained that he 
hadalwaysratherrubbed 
her the wrong way. He 
pretended to be much 
interested in literature; 
but,though hefrequently 
bristled with references 
tosuch highbrow idols as 


“He Doesn’t Seem to Bother Much About Us. 


Walter Pater and Coventry Patmore—not to speak of 
quotations from the Greek and Latin classies—John 
Halford, who knew him slightly, declared his knowledge 
was most superficial. 

Irene supposed he did have his good points, but just at 
the moment she failed to remember them; in fact, Irene 
had so much company and cooking on her hands that she 
could not possibly regret any vacant or vacated chair— 
and, least of all, George Senlac’s. She accepted his resig- 
nation at once; and the summer went on without him. 

It was an eventful summer; full enough of guests and 
complications to provide a library of volumes. People 
poured in and out through the sieve of Irene’s hospitality. 
So many different varieties of guests were never known 
before; and they were all strong characters too. 

At the end of two months Drentha had grown hysterical, 
Nora had grown thin, the cat had grown nervous and had 
acquired a habit of glaring through windows after the lamps 
were lit. As for Irene, she had grown deadly weary, due 
partly to the cooking and partly to the eternal drain on 
her good temper. 

“T have got to have some kind of change,” she said one 
morning at breakfast when, as the guest of that day was 
one who never woke until eleven, she had only her nieces 
for company. “I’m desperate! I’ll do something crazy 
soon. I’m quite equal to it.” 

“What do you think you're likely to do, dear?” asked 
Nora curiously. 

“T don’t know. I only know that I am so tired cooking 
rice without a double boiler that I should be tempted to 
elope with Bill if he’d promise to buy me one.” 

Drentha looked shocked. 

“You ought not to say such things,” she said gravely. 
“Seraphina may hear you. Don’t you remember how we 
heard Beryl’s brother when he fell into his room that first 
night? This is such a little house.’’ 

“Oh, yes; I remember,’”’ returned Irene wearily. 

Yet in spite of her desperation the threat to elope with 
the handy man, or to do some other awful thing, proved 
unnecessary of fulfillment; for on the very next day there 
arrived a second letter from Senlac, and it was opened at 
once. He had finished the Tyrol and he wished to know 
whether he still might come. 

Trene read it with great joy. Here, indeed, was the relief 
she craved. Here was change, surely. She did not like the 
man very much, but she liked him well enough to be glad 
that he was coming after all. It would be a diversion to 
have a new kind of human being about. Even though he 
proved to be another strong character, he would be sure 
to be of another sort. 

“Ts he in love with you, Irene?’’ asked Drentha when 
told the news. 

“Oh, no indeed,” declared her aunt. : 

“She’d say that anyway,” observed Nora sagely, yet 
with a smile. And Irene ignored it. 





What Does He Think We are, I Wonder!”’ 


“T hope he'll treat the cat kindly,” was Drentha’s next 
contribution. ‘Carl was so cruel to the cat. Hesat on her 
every chance hegot and always protested it was an accident.” 

“T hope he won’t leave his soap in his basin,’”’ said Nora 
ruminatively. ‘So many of our guests have done that.” 

This gave Drentha an idea. 

“And you'd better write him frankly about not pouring 
out a whole jug of water whenever he washes his hands,” 
she added. ‘It makes Seraphina so cross to go up and 
down. with water all the time.” 

Trene had been thinking and had hardly heard. 

“T suppose I must go in town and get him. No one can 
ever find the way here alone.” 

“Do you intend to drive?” asked Nora. 

“Tndeed I shan’t. I’ll walk to Elfdene and take the 
train to Caricastle.” 

“ Are you coming back the same way?” 

Ves 2 

There were some minutes of silence. 
thinking. Then Drentha said: 

“We'd better not tell Seraphina that he may be a lord 
some day, or she’ll drop every dish in this rented paradise 
before he leaves.” 

“Two or three persons have to die first,’”’ Irene explained. 
““He isn’t so close to a title that he upsets much china yet, 
I fancy.” 

“Think of a real title in my room!” said Nora in a ludi- 
crously awed tone. ‘Think of a real title trying to make 
that window blind stay up!” 

“T don’t imagine a title will make any difference in this 
man,” said Irene. “‘He’s very simple and natural about 
all that kind of thing.” 

“He seems a very nice man, from all you say,” confessed 
Drentha, inverting her teacup in her saucer in the way 
Seraphina had taught her, preparatory to reading her 
fortune in the drained leaves. ‘‘ Why don’t you like him?”’ 

“TI don’t know. I don’t dislike him. It’s just that I 
don’t especially care about him.” 

Drentha thought that was a good omen. 

“All the people that we’ve cared about we’ve grown 
awfully tired of,’ she added. 

“Well,” observed Nora matter-of-factly, “I suppose 
he’ll fall down the three steps just the same as all the others 
have done. Fancy a title falling into a room like that!”’ 

“Your forte is an unbounded capacity for truth, dear 
child,” commented young Mrs. Stuyvesant, with an af- 
fectionate smile. ‘‘I suppose now I had better go upstairs 
and draw up a list of instructions for Mr. Senlac, embody- 
ing all your suggestions.” 

“He should have a sweet visit,’’ Drentha called after her 
as she went out. ‘‘He’ll have the experience of all the 
others to profit by.” 


All three were 


Senlae was to arrive on Tuesday. On Monday evening, 
just as Nora was putting the cat out the window and 
Irene was folding up her 
sewing, Drentha said 
suddenly: 

‘When are you going 
to fetch him?” 

“T’ll go by the eleven 
o’clock train and come 
back atfour. We’lltake 
lunch in Caricastle and 
be here for tea. . . . Is 
the cat going, Nora? The 
window makes an awful 


draft.” 

““She’s going slowly,” 
said Nora. 

“T do hope you'll 


have a pleasanter time 
than I did when I met 
Beryl and her brother,” 
Drentha went on. “I 
never want to meet an- 
other brother and sister 
at once.” 

“His hair looked just 
like a penwiper,” de- 
scribed Nora as she low- 
ered the window. ‘‘ You 
know —the stiff, hairy 
kind.” 

“Theydon’t cleanpens 
at all well,’’ came from 
the abundance of 
Drentha’s experience. 

“Hedidn’t, either. He 
left them all horrid and 
rusty,” Nora remem- 
bered. 

Then Drentha, turn- 
ing to Irene: 

“What kind of hair 
has Mr. Senlac?”’ 

Her aunt gave a little 
start. 
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“T don’t know, I’m sure. Red, I think.” 

“Oh, then he’s bad-tempered! I hope he won’t run after 
me with a croquet mallet—that’s all.” 

Nora giggled. 

“T do wish you wouldn’t say things like that,’’ Irene 
reproved, her tone one of real annoyance. ‘‘Mr. Senlac 
isn’t a man to be joked about.” 


“None of our guests have been persons to be joked 


about,’ Nora rejoined. 

““A great many of them have been tragedies,’’ declared 
Drentha. ‘I hope Mr. Senlac won’t leave wet towels on 
our nice, rented, painted floors—that’s all.” 

Irene drew down the blind in silence. 

“To think he’ll be here to-morrow! This time to- 
morrow!” Drentha went on. ‘‘‘Go-o-od heavin!’ as Mon- 
sieur du Berry used to say. Let me see! What 
time is it? . . . Half past ten. At this time to-morrow 
he’ll be just about somersaulting into his room.” 

“Didn’t Miss Coykendall come a cropper?’ laughed 
Nora. ‘‘She managed to break a picture frame getting to 
bed the first night. You remember?” 

“Yes, I remember. I mended it to-day,” said Irene. 

“There’s this about company,’ Drentha decided— 
“‘they are all great sport to talk about afterward. I shall 
be so disappointed if Mr. Senlac is not as funny as the 
rest.”’ 

Trene’s heart went out in sudden sympathy for this man 
whom she professed not to like. 

“He is a gentleman,” she said rebukingly as she took 
up her candle. 

“Dear me! Weren’t they all gentlemen?” asked Dren- 
tha, quite unaffected. ‘“‘Your other men guests would sue 
you for slander in a minute if they heard you emphasize 
‘he’ that way.” 

“T didn’t emphasize it,’’ protested Irene. “You know 
very well I didn’t. You know just what I meant.” And 
then she went upstairs. 

When the two girls were alone together Drentha said: 

“Do you know, I think she’s in love with this man that’s 
coming!” 

“Do you?” asked Nora, her eyes wide with interest. 

“Yes; I do,’’ answered the other impressively in a 
hushed tone. ‘‘And I'll tell you why: She 
acts so oddly about him. Well, if she is we’ll 
soon know it. This is such a little house.” 


III 


RENE was on the station platform at Cari- 

castle when Senlac’s train camein. She had 
made a very careful toilet and the walk to 
Elfdene had heightened the color of the roses in 
her cheeks. She had caught more than one 
glimpse of herself in the reflecting surfaces of 
the station windows and knew that she was 
looking her best—her very best. Therefore, she 
was thoroughly self-satisfied. 

For a moment her gaze raced along from 
carriage to carriage. Then, almost directly op- 
posite her, she saw the man she was looking for 
step down and hail a porter. He was a fairly 
tall man, with aslight stoop; and she noticed at 
that instant that his hair was not red in the 
least. It was a dull yellow. And she noticed, 
too, that he was sun-browned, and _ better- 
looking, in a hard, bony way, than she had 
remembered him. 

Now he was bidding the porter get out his 
portmanteau and hatbox. He was not looking 
about for her at all; so she just stood still and 
waited. Though in looks he was a rather pleas- 
ant surprise, there was nothing in his action to 
alter in the least her opinion of him. 

After a time, with his portmanteau and hat- 
box beside him, he turned leisurely and saw her. 

“T’ve luggage in the van,” was his greeting 
as he shook her hand. 

Not a word about being glad tosee her! Not 
a compliment on her appearance or an inquiry 
as to her well-being! In spite of her best inten- 
tions she was annoyed. 

“‘Luggage!”’ she exclaimed in dismay. “ You 
haven’t brought a box for these two days, I hope.” 

“T just have brought a box for these two 
days!”’ he came back sternly. “But please re- 
member I have been traveling for two months. 
You wait here while I claim it.” 

She did not wait there, however. She followed him closely. 

“How big is the box?” she asked with interest. ‘‘We 
have had one guest with such a big box! Why not leave 
yours here in the cloakroom?” 

He made no answer, but hurried on. Presently, sighting 
it, he declared: ‘‘There it is. That’s it; and I’m going to 
take it with me. It isn’t very big.”’ 

“‘Tt’s enormous! Oh, why did you bring it?” 

The only heed he gave was to ask: 

“How can I’send it to your place?” 

Of course she had to tell him, and he made the arrange- 
ment. After that, with his mind at ease, he became more 
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human. He actually smiled, showing strong white teeth 
back of his fringe of fair mustache. 

“And now for luncheon!” hesaid jauntily. ‘‘I suppose 
we do eat occasionally. Don’t we?” 

‘““We do at our house,” she returned, thinking of the 
hundreds of meals she had cooked. 

She led the way toward High Street, where she knew of 
a hotel. 

“Isn’t it odd—my being here?’’ he propounded sud- 
denly as they walked on. “I didn’t like you a bit, you 
know, when we first met. And we’ve never hit it off very 
well since, either. Have we?” 

Irene was quite as candid as he. 

“No; we haven’t,’’ she admitted. “I’ve never liked 
you very much. That’sthe truth. But you come as a great 
relief now. I’m really glad to see anyone who has some 
resources of his own. And, though you may be dull at 
times, you are not stupid.” 

“No,” he rejoined, laughing a little; “if it comes to 
that, I’m bright. I’ve brought books to read and I can 
play with the children; and “i 

“Children!” she exclaimed, interrupting. 
over seventeen.” 

But he chose to ignore the fact. 

a and make myself otherwise agreeable. Oh, you’ll 
find me very easy to deal with. I’m so glad to be here. 
I’m sick of noise and foreign hotels and orchestras.” 

“Tt’s peaceful enough here, surely,” said Irene—“‘only 
I don’t see how we'll ever get that box of yours upstairs. 
Whatever made you bring it?” 

“Yes; I remember now. You always did have that 
feminine way of clinging to a subject, particularly if it was 
disagreeable,’’ was his retort. “Women always do it. 
I wonder why!” 

“Because their staircases are narrow, I suppose,” she 
said irrelevantly. ‘“‘But really, it does annoy me. For 
that matter, you always annoy me. You have a way 
of exasperating me—without meaning to do so, perhaps. 
I had forgotten it before, but I remember it now.” 

“Oh, but I do mean to do it,” he corrected. “It’s quite 
deliberate. It balances my charm, don’t you know!” 

“Your charm?” Irenestaredathim. This wastoo much. 
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“I Think You Do Nicely. Some of the Things Taste Exactly as 
Though a Cook Had Cooked Them”’ 


“Yes. My irresistible charm. Women always fall in 
love with me, and I have to cultivate some swing for the 
pendulum.”’ He laughed outright. ‘And yet I’m in ear- 
nest too,’”’ he added. 

“Tt’s agreeable to be the sort that everybody falls in love 
with, isn’t it?’’ she said very cheerfully. “I’m that sort 
myself. You wouldn’t think it; but I am.” 

“T knew that when I first laid eyes on you.” 

“You did?” 

“Oh, yes. You didn’t attract me, because I’m not easily 
taken in; but I could see how you would affect most men. 
I’ve often noticed it since too.” 
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The laugh that lurked at the corners of Irene’s red lips 
was never gayer. He must have noticed it had he been 
facing her—but he wasn’t and so he didn’t. 

“T might have struck you differently had I liked you,” 
she said; “‘but I didn’t like you. I never have liked you. 
I’ve tried, but I can’t. It’s your intolerable conceit that 
spoils you for me, I believe. If it isn’t that, then it’s some- 
thing else. Anyway, you’re safe. We’re both safe. If I 
hadn’t felt it I shouldn’t have had you down. You see 
there’s no room for a romance in our house. The house 
is too small.” 

By this time they had come to the hotel. Over their 
luncheon they talked of everything, from radium to Eng- 
lish politics; but eventually—as it always had been and 
always would be—they got back to themselves. The get- 
ting back followed abruptly on a brief pause, and it was 
Senlac who led the way. After gazing at her attentively 
for a moment, he said slowly: ) 

“T wonder how my visit will end! 
you know.” 

“A risk!” she repeated. ‘‘How?”’ 

“‘T feel that I may be going to fall in love with you; but 
if I do it won’t be serious, you know. You mustn’t sup- 
pose me serious.” 

Trene laughed. “‘ We’ll make an awful blunder if we ever 
suppose anyone or anything is serious under my roof. 
You'll understand that when you see the girls. It’s quite 
impossible to be serious where they are.” 

“T forgot them. What do you do with them? Are they 
going to be about all the time?” 

Then Irene laughed again. She had a most musical 
laugh—at least it struck Senlac so. 

“Yes,” she told him. ‘“‘Of course they’re about all the 
time. I’m afraid we must bear it. Of course it won’t be so 
bad as it would if we liked each other. Now let us get to 
our train.” 


It’s rather a risk, 


Iv 


ETWEEN Caricastle and Elfdene the railroad trav- 

erses a fair, lovely valley. On this early September 
day a blue autumnal haze made the valley more than 
enchanting. Irene and Senlac had a compartment quite 
to themselves and sat facing each other. While he absorbed 
the view she appraised his features. Certainly 
he had an intellectual brow. His hat being on 
the cushion beside him, and he having just swept 
back his fair hair with a nervously active gloved 
hand, she was impressed first by the height of 
that brow and its shape. 

His eyes might have been larger, but they 
were very blue and they had varying moods. 
At luncheon they had twinkled with mischief. 
Now they were brooding. He did have a strong 
nose, and his chin and jaw were reasonably 
firm, even though his mouth was rather weak. 

On the whole, his face was distinctly likable; 
but it seemed to belie the man, as she knew 
him. Possibly she had never known him right. 
At any rate, her opinion was not indelibly set. 
She was open to conviction. She rather hoped 
she had been mistaken in him. It would make 
his visit so much more worth while. 

And as though the man divined her thoughts, 
or had been thinking in the same general vein, 
he said, still looking out of the window and 
dragging pensively at his blond mustache: 

“Do not let us be cruel one to the other. 
The world is good; life is pleasant; we are not 
altogether decrepit, and happiness is really 
such a desirablething. It seemsa great chance— 
forty-eight hours together in the country! Why 
can’t we be friends instead of fools? Why 
can’t we get some good out of such a chance 
for good? I wish I knew why I am here. I 
wish I could see what you thought of it all.’ 

“T can easily tell you my mind,” Irenereplied, 
not altogether frankly. “I’m tired of cooking 
and I want to be amused. I want to forget the 
trial of no gridiron. I want a rest from regret- 
ting corn meal. You see, I’m still very much 
of an American.” 

“T love Americans!”’ he interjected. 

“T want to be made oblivious to the impos- 
sibility of buying a chopping bow] in Caricastle,” 
she finished, ignoring his interjection. 

“They aremodest ambitions,” hesaid thought- 
fully. “I think I can divert you sufficiently to 
fulfill them—only don’t be too diverted. Don’t get too 
absorbed in the diversion; because, you know, I’m never 
in earnest. I can’t be.” 

“T shan’t forget,’”’ she assured him blithely. ‘“‘ Don’t be 
at all alarmed. It is first impressions that count with me 
always. And you know that we made a bad beginning— 
you and I.” 

“But why did we make it? I never have quite under- 
stood. You didn’t attract me, of course; but then, thatisn’t 
necessarily anything against a woman. I don’t like women 
anyway; and I suppose I never shall.”’ 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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“‘why, Jim, What's 
=e You? We Got to Get Him or He’ll Get Us”’ 


\ [° ACHILLES K. MUNN, owner of the Morning 
Oracle, beamed upon his city editor. It was the 
old gentleman’s habit to beam whenever he felt 

that he was about to perform a worthy act; and Dave 
Holland sucked at his short brier pipe and waited uncom- 
fortably. Mr. Munn’s conception of a worthy act did not 
always tally with the conceptions of his hired men, and 
this time Dave expected the worst. His employer had 
just finished telling him about an extremely bright young 
man whose mother’s name had been Munn before she 
married a music teacher named LaTelle. 

“ Arthur thinks he would like the newspaper business,” 
rumbled Mr. Munn with his fat and oily smile. “‘He has 
always felt the—ah—inspiration to write, to express his 
thoughts in print. Mrs. Munn has talked with him a great 
deal and is deeply impressed with his—ah—enthusiasm, 
his broad views on reform. 

“She says he has vision—ah—perspective; high ideals— 
all that sort of thing. I have, thurfore, directed him to 
call upon you this afternoon.” 

Dave Holland suppressed a groan. 

“T’m short-handed now,” he complained; “‘and every 
reporter I’ve got is a good one and worth more money 
than we pay him. If I have to let a trained man go in 
order to make room for an untrained one it will upset the 
whole machine, throw extra work on the others, and—well, 
sir, I’ll be frank about it, I don’t like the idea a little bit.” 

Mr. Munn continued to smile. 

““You—ah—judge too hastily, young man,” said he in 
a tone of mild reproof. ‘‘I have noticed this fault in you 
several times. I hadsno idea of working a hardship on 
the members of the staff. 

“Mrs. Munn has given some thought to the matter, 
and she thinks that Arthur’s—ah—talents would be wasted 
if used at regular reporting. She thinks he would do better 
at feature work — crusades and the like. This city offers 
an ample field for—for 4 

“Muckraking?” suggested Holland maliciously. 

“T do not like the word,” said Mr. Munn; “‘but—ah— 
something of the sort. There are abuses that should be 
corrected; iniquities that should be held up to the light 
of day; corruption that should be exposed. Arthur has— 
ah—made a study of all the new movements connected 
with civic reform, with a view to writing magazine articles. 
I believe he has written several, but for some reason or 
other they were—ah—unavyailable.”’ 

Dave Holland nodded. He knew that word well, for 
he, too, had dabbled in the magazine field. 

“Our interest in the young man,” continued Mr. Munn, 
“is not entirely due to blood relationship. Arthur’s habits 
are—ah—exemplary, his moral principles are sound, and 
he has had an excellent education. Mrs. Munn thinks he 
should be given a roving commission—on a small salary 
of course—for the sake of the good he might do.” 

“A sort of local Sir Galahad, eh?” 

The quiet sneer was wasted on Mr. Munn, whose read- 
ing had not brought him in contact with the chaste son of 
Sir Lancelot and the fair Elaine. As he did not under- 
stand the allusion he thought best to ignore it. 

‘And so I have directed him to call upon you to-day,” 
repeated the owner of the Oracle. ‘I did not think it wise 
to promise him a position—ah—out of hand. What he 
gets he must get through you. From the first he must 
understand that he cannot appeal over your head to me. 
Office discipline must be maintained. I wish him to start 
where all the others have started ——”’ 

“At twelve dollars a week?’”’ demanded the city editor 
bluntly. 

Mr. Munn stroked his jowls and pretended to think. 





said he with 


“Let it be fifteen in this case,” 
the grand air of one bestowing largess— 


“fifteen dollars. The young man must live. For two weeks 
he has been visiting with us.” 

“T see,’ remarked Holland with the shadow of a grin. 
“*And he’s under my orders? If he fails tomake good 2 

“You will afford him every opportunity to make good,” 
ordered Mr. Munn rather sternly, for he had seen that 
grin. ‘‘ You will, if necessary, exercise patience. Rome— 
ah—was not built in a day.”’ 

“No; but it was burned down in a night,’”’ was Dave’s 
caustic retort, ‘‘and I’d just as soon have a fire bug on my 
staff as an amateur reformer.” 

Holland returned to his desk, simmering with righteous 
indignation. It was hard enough to be the city editor of 
the Morning Oracle without undertaking the supervision 
of a vealy crusader, and Dave shuddered at the prospect. 
Joe McInerney addressed him cheerfully and received a 
short and ugly answer. 

Joe was the sporting editor, and as jovial a soul as ever 
picked a loser. 

“Davy,” said the connoisseur of jabs and swings, 
“you're getting to be an awful crab. Don’t you drink 
enough these days? Or what else ails you?” 

“You’d:be a crab too,’”’ answered Dave with bitterness, 
“if Munn had wished a muckraking nephew on to you!” 

“So? Didn’t know that old Leaflard had any relatives. 
And a muckraker, eh?” 

“He ain’t a muckraker yet, but he has hopes. 
Arthur LaTelle. Ain’t that a bird of a name?” 

“Sounds like a stage monniker,”’ suggested Joe. 

“Not a chance for him to know anything about the 
stage,” said Dave gloomily. ‘‘His habits are exemplary, 
his moral principles are sound, and he wears the white 
flower of—ah—a blameless life. It was cheaper to put 
him to work than to board him, and I’m the goat!” 

“But what is dear little Arthur going to muckrake?”’ 
asked Joe. 

“Everything in our fair city,” was the reply. “Ask me 
how much of his stuff will get into the paper and I can 
give you a definite answer. He can rake his head off, but 
he’ll have trouble busting into print.” 

“Dave,” said the sporting editor, “I haven’t had a 
flash at him yet, but I’ll bet you that little Arthur can 
make the bantam-weight limit in a winter overcoat; and 
if you lay me odds, he wears galoshes, big round spectacles, 
and carries a cane!” 

“Are you looking for a cinch?” demanded Dave. 

“T might even throw in a wrist watch and 
a handkerchief in his cuff.” 

You took the words out of my mouth,”’ 
said the city editor. 

This was the pretty mental picture that was 
shattered by the arrival of Arthur LaTelle in 
the flesh—a great deal of flesh, as Dave Hol- 
land noted with amazement. Mr. Munn’s 
nephew stood six feet two inches in his 
white silk stockings, and had the shoul- fi , 





Arthur— 


ders of a hammer thrower and the trim 
waist of a second lieutenant. He was a 
smooth, pink blond, with earnest blue 
eyes; and Dave Holland, who was pre- 
pared to hate him on sight, found him- 
self wavering in the direction of tolerance. 
The only thing not in Arthur’s favor was 
his calm self-confidence. Plainly the lit- 
erary life had no terrors for him. He 
saw no lions in the way. Dave felt that 
it was necessary to call attention to some 
of them. ‘Your uncle,” said he, “wishes 
you to begin at the bottom; yet he has 
allowed you to select a very difficult 
job—one which calls for experience as 
well as the ability to write.” 

“The bottom of the pay roll was what 
my uncle meant,” remarked the young 
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man gravely. “I expect to demonstrate my right to 
advancement—financial advancement, I mean.”’ 

““You have the proper spirit,’’ said Dave; ‘‘but news- 
paper work requires special training.” 

““Thave no doubt of it,” replied Arthur; “but the 
truth, written plainly, ought to satisfy anyone.” 

“Yes; and about one man out of a thousand can write 
the truth plainly.” 

’ Arthur returned the city editor’s level stare with 
interest. 

“Perhaps,” said the young man in tones soft as silk, 
“vou will beso good as to suspend judgment in my case 
until after you have seen my work.” 

“Cheeky young rascal!” thought Dave Holland; 
but aloud he said: ‘“‘And what have you decided to 

tackle first?” 

“Oh, some of the minor evils,” replied Arthur lightly. 
“For instance, I have noticed that during the rush hours 
half the people who ride on the street cars are forced to 
stand up. Why not demand adequate service from the 
railway people?” 

“Go ahead and demand it!” chuckled Holland. ‘ De- 
mand it till you’re blue in the face. If you can make an 
impression on our street-car barons you'll be worth a lot 
more than fifteen dollars a week.” 

The earnest blue eyes widened a trifle. 

“Sothat’s the bottom, is it?’’ asked Arthur thoughtfully. 
““My worthy uncle’s figure, I take it.” 

“Tt is. Mine would have been twelve. 
pay a cub as a general thing.” 

“Ah! And then one wonders why intelligent 
young men are so seldom found in newspaper offices!” 

With this Parthian shot the amateur crusader took him- 
self off, leaving Dave Holland to swear into his paste pot. 
Later Dave hunted up Joe McInerney and relieved his 
feelings somewhat by predicting a speedy finish for Mr. 
Munn’s nephew. 

“All chest and cheek!” said he wrathfully. ‘‘And we 
both lose, Joe. He’s big enough to be driving a truck.” 

“Well,” remarked the sporting editor, using the words 
of the eminent and only Fitzsimmons, “the bigger they 
are, the harder they fall.” 


That’s what we 


The annoying thing about Arthur LaTelle was that he 
did not fall. He did not even slip. He examined the 
street-car system of the city with great care, and at the 
end of the second day he handed in six typewritten sheets 
of reasonably clean copy. Dave Holland received the 
contribution with a noncommittal grunt and crammed 
it into a pigeonhole, intending to glance over it before 
consigning it to the wastebasket. 

Arthur lingered for a few mo- 
ments, for he wished a report on 
the opening gun of his campaign 
against plutocracy; then he re- 
tired. And if he was disappointed 
at the city editor’s lack of 
interest hemanaged to mask 
that disappointment. 

Later, feeling that he 
would be the better for a 
laugh, Dave drew 
the six sheets 
from the pigeon- 
holeandskimmed 
listlessly through 
the opening para- 
graph. Some- 
thing he found 
there caused him 
to mutter an un- 
flattering proph- 
ecy concerning 
his future state. 
He read the para- 
graph again slowly 
and critically, af- 
ter which he 
lighted his pipe 
and studied 
Arthur’s effort 
line by line, his 
amazement grow- 
ing upon him. 
Finally he gath- 
ered up the sheets 
and carried them 
into the manag- 
ing editor’s office. 

“Give a look 
at this dope, will 
you?”’ said he. 
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Now Hazzard was more of a business manager than 
editor; but he was an excellent judge of journalistic style 
and had a keen nose for circulation and the things that 
make it. He read Arthur’s copy carefully from end to 
end before he spoke. 

“Wow! This is hot stuff, Dave. Who did it?” 

“That nephew of Munn’s—you remember I was telling 
you about him the other day.”’ 

“Why, you said he was a total loss, Dave—wouldn’t do 
at all!” 

“T talked too soon,’ admitted the city editor with a 
shamefaced grin. ‘I don’t like a bone in his head; but 
I’ve got to hand it to the big boob—he can write.” 

“And not only that,” agreed Hazzard, “‘but look at the 
way he lines up his facts and sums up his argument! He 
picks out the point he wants to make and hammers away 
at it till he drives it home. This attack fairly peels the 
hide off the traction gang; and the best part of it is that 
it’s every word true. They can’t answer it; can’t alibi 
themselves out of it. A couple of articles like this and the 
whole town’ll be on their backs, yelling murder. Better 
tell the young man to follow it up, good and plenty.” 

“That’s my judgment,” sighed Dave. “I’ve got as 
many personal prejudices as the next man, but I know a 
circulation getter when I see one. I suppose Sir Galahad 
will give me the horselaugh. He told me the other day 
that I’d better suspend judgment on him till after he came 
across with a sample of his stuff.” 

“Cocky, eh?” laughed Hazzard. ‘‘ Well, I never blame 
an able man for knowing that he’s able. These hypo- 
critically modest boys make me sick. Old Man Munn’s 
nephew has got the punch. Turn him loose.” 

Accordingly Arthur was turned loose, and even Joe 
McInerney was forced to admit that he had the punch—so 
much of a punch that the entire city sat up to watch the 
Oracle’s fight for more street cars; so much of a punch 
that after the fourth installment Mr. Hazzard received a 
visit from a distinguished member of the local bar, pri- 
vately known as the “‘fixer’” for the traction interests. 

“Cutting out all preliminaries,’ said the lawyer, ‘‘we 
want to know what’s bit you all at once. What are you 
after? What does Old Munn want?” 

“More street cars. The straphangers 

“We know all about the straphangers. They have writ- 
ten us a million letters since this fool campaign started. 
What do you want?” 

“We don’t want a thing,” said Hazzard; “‘but the 
people want more street cars.” 

““On the level? If we provide more street cars during 
the rush hours will you let up on us?” 

‘When the cars are provided, yes.” 

“You winthen. Call off your dog. And, by the way, 
who is he? Nobody seems to know anything about 
him. LaBlanche or LaTouche—or something like that. 
Who is he?” 

“TLaTelle,” corrected Hazzard. 
He’s Old Man Munn’s nephew.” 

“The dickens you say! Doesn’t take after the old 
man much. This fellow can say more in one sentence 
than Munn can in a week. And make it hurt 
worse! You’ve got no idea how many people he stirred 
up. Take his gun away from him, colonel. We'll come 
down.” 

When Mr. Achilles K. Munn heard of Arthur’s first 
victory he bloated with pride and sent for Dave Hol- 
land, to whom he read a dreary lecture on the sin of 
snap judgment. This out of his system, he spoke of the 
inestimable value of youthful enthusiasm, clean hands 
and a pure heart, and closed with a tribute to good 
blood and respectable ancestry. But it was the matter- 
of-fact city editor who suggested that a crusader who 
could really crusade was worth twenty-five dollars a 
week, at least. 

“A—hem!” coughed Mr. Munn. ‘‘Twenty at the 
outside! Mustn’t spoil him, you know; mustn’t spoil 
him. Twenty’s enough for any single man.” 

As for the young man himself, he was not hypocriti- 
cally modest with such as wished to express admiration 
for his foray upon the traction barons; and his frank 
self-appreciation cost him friends. 

“No use telling that fellow how good he is!”’ growled 
Jimmy Haley, the news editor. ‘‘ Paying him a compli- 
ment is just like going down to Newcastle with a nickel’s 
worth of anthracite in a paper bag. Says Ito him: ‘That 
was good stuff you pulled on the street-car people.’ Says 
he to me: 

“* Ves; it was perfectly written, and it was a perfectly 
handled campaign.’ 

“What could I say after that? He’d seen my bet and 
raised me all the chips on the table!” 

Almost immediately Arthur exhibited a distressing tend- 
ency to estimate his value in dollars per week. 

“Only twenty?” said he to Dave Holland. “After I’ve 
shown what I can do—twenty for a circulation getter? 
Is this a joke?” 

“Tf it is, your uncle is the comedian,’ was the grave 
response. “I don’t mind telling you, my boy, that I’m in 
{avor of giving youmore. I’m in favor of giving everybody 
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“Arthur LaTelle. 
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more, including myself; but when it comes to salaries, your 
uncle guesses last—and guesses close.” 

“But—I’m worth it!” expostulated Arthur. 

“T know it,”’ said Dave, jerking his thumb in the direc- 
tion of Mr. Munn’s private office; ‘‘but he doesn’t. Run 
along and tell him. He’s your uncle—not mine.” 

“Why twit me with something I can’t help?”’ demanded 
LaTelle. ‘Sounds ungrateful, eh? Well, I’m going to 
show you which of us is the ungrateful one. I’ll make my 
uncle owe me more than I can ever owe him—and mean- 
time I’m getting practical experience.” 

As a matter of unpartial record, let it stand here that 
young Mr. LaTelle made generously good on his promise. 
Crusade followed crusade; the enemies of the common 
people were driven to cover; malefactors of great wealth 
were pilloried on the first page. 

Circulation went up, advertising rates went up, every- 
thing went up. Last of all, the salary of the youth who 
was largely responsible for this era of prosperity went up 
also. 

Mr. Munn, after a struggle with his natural instincts 
and many conferences with his city editor, finally consented 
to pay his nephew twenty-five dollars a week. 

“He quoted Scripture at me!”’ complained the owner of 
the Oracle. ‘‘Yes; he went clear back to the Book of 
Deuteronomy, where it says: ‘Thou shalt not muzzle 
the ox when he treadeth out the corn.’ Smart boy! Takes 
after his mother in some ways. ‘Twenty-five is enough. 
If I should give him any more the reporters would say I 
was favoring a relative, and they’d all want a raise too.” 

“Nepotism,’’ agreed Dave Holland with a perfectly 
straight face, “‘is a bad thing for any office.” 

“Worst evil in the world!” rumbled Mr. Munn, and 
would have said more had he not remembered that he 
did not know the meaning of the word; he looked it up 
afterward in the dictionary. 


II 


“alee got a regular job for Sir Galahad.” 
It was Hazzard speaking and Dave Holland pricked 
up his ears, for the managing editor’s suggestions, usually 
few and far between, were always worth attention. 
“Yes,” continued Hazzard; “‘a man’s-size job. What’s 
the matter with turning him loose on old Jim Todd?” 
“Nothing is the matter 
with it,”’ replied the city 
editor, “‘if the idea is to 
get little Arthur half killed. 






“‘Hello! Here Comes 
Our Noble Hero 
Now —Fuli of Pep 
and Steppin’ 

‘ High Like a Horse!”’ 
Char 2ae3 ye} Owe x 
A lot of people have gone after Jim Todd—big people; but 
he’sstill stealing the city elections, I notice. You remember 
what happened to J. Herbert Jones, don’t you? Herbert 
was quite a reformer while he lasted, and he lasted until 
he went out to get Todd. He was in the hospital for three 
months afterward, and all he could ever remember was 
that he started a speech of protest outside one of the 
polling places down in Happy Valley. Todd’s savages 
had orders to get him the first time he opened his mouth, 
and they got him good and plenty. It ain’t healthy to 
make an open fight on that old rascal.” 

“Tt’s the only kind of a fight to make,”’ argued Hazzard, 
‘‘and this is the time to make it—with the city elec- 
tion coming on, and all. LaTelle has a following with the 
public—a big name in the town; and if we turn him loose 
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on Todd and the gang I believe we can lick ’em this 
time. More than that, we might even get ’em indicted. 
If we’re ever going to smash Todd as a political boss, 
now’s the time. These winning crusades have got the 
people all stirred up, and I’m for sending LaTelle out for 
blood. I’d have tried it before, only we didn’t have the 
man to lead the attack and write the stuff.” 

“Jim Todd wouldn’t stop at murder,” said Holland; 
“and though I’m not exactly stuck on Munn’s nephew 
I wouldn’t want him laid up with a fractured skull, or 
something like that.”’ 

“They won’t harm a hair of his head,” said Hazzard 
with confidence—‘‘not a hair of his head; and I’ll bet you 
Onatts 

“‘They’ve harmed better men,” persisted Holland. 

“But they'll let this one alone—take it from me! Now 
listen, Dave: You get hold of Arthur and tell him I want 
to see him at four o’clock this afternoon, on the dot. Leave 
the rest of it to me.”’ 

After Dave had gone back to the city desk, Hazzard 
picked up the telephone and called a city number: 


“Hello! This Monahan’s place? . . . Jim 
Todd there? You tell him that Hazzard wants to 
talk with him. H-a-z-z-a-r-d, of the Oracle. . 


No; he’s not too busy. I’ll hold the wire.” 

At three-fifty Mr. Arthur LaTelle entered the city room 
with the light and easy tread of a conqueror on an accus- 
tomed field. His appreciation of his powers had not suf- 
fered by a series of spectacular victories, and the greeting 
which he flung at the city editor was something less than 
casual, 

“You want to see me?” asked Sir Galahad, leaning his 
elbow on the desk. 

“No; but Mr. Hazzard does—at four o’clock.” 

“Oh, Hazzard, eh? Wonder what he’s got on his mind!” 

Arthur started for the managing editor’s office, but 
Holland stopped him. 

“At four o’clock, he said. There’s a visitor with him 
now—Jim Todd. Ever heard of him?” 

“Sure! What’s he doing here?” 

“Ask me an easy one,”’ said Holland. “I know what 
you’re here for, though! The Oracle is going to try to put 
Todd out of business and clean up Happy Valley. It’s 
your next crusade; and a real one—believe me!” 

The young man’s nonchalant air deserted him; he be- 
came suddenly interested, alert—even anxious. 

““Why—why,” he stuttered, ‘‘you can’t even get police 
protection against Todd and his gang!” 

“Of course not! What’s the good of being a politi- 
cal boss if you can’t control the Police Department? 
You’re out after a tough old bird this time, my son, 
and whatever happens you’ll know you’ve been in 
a battle. It*won’t be any pink tea, but a regular 
knock-down-and-drag-out, slaughter-house rules. 
Jim Todd will give you a run for your money.” 

“Yes,” said Arthur; ‘“‘and maybe a sandbag in 
the dark.”’ 

Dave grinned maliciously. Sir Galahad was 
“showing a streak.”’ This would be great news for 
Joe McInerney. 

“They’ve sandbagged a lot of ’em down there in 
Happy Valley,” continued Arthur. 

“T see that you are familiar with Mr. Todd’s 
methods,” said Holland. ‘“‘You’re not afraid to 
tackle him, are you?” 

“No-o— not that exactly; but when you go after 
Todd you’ve got every thug in town at your heels. It’s— 
not a pleasant thought.” 

“Right you are! Up to date you’ve had it soft—been 
fighting people who didn’t dare to fight back. Jim Todd 
and his savages dare to do anything or anybody. When 
you start in on the old boy the fur will fly all along the 
line. It'll be a scrap to a finish—and the more credit to 
you if you win.” 

“There’s something in that,” murmured Arthur, but 
without enthusiasm. ‘“‘Something—in—that.’? There- 
after he watched the clock. At the appointed time he 
walked slowly toward Hazzard’s office and, knocking, was 
bidden to enter. 

Jim Todd, political boss of the city and czar of the 
municipal plague spot known as Happy Valley, was sitting 
on the extreme edge of a chair, nursing his flat-brimmed 
derby hat in his hairy hands and glaring at Hazzard. He 
did not even look up at the newcomer. There was some- 
thing about his nervous, uncomfortable pose that suggested 
a great savage animal trapped and resentful. 

Todd was a large man and looked all his evil reputation. 
A tremendous shock of stiff gray hair tumbled almost into 
his unblinking eyes, which were blue and cold. His beak 
of a nose was twisted far to the left, a mute tribute to the 
power behind someone’s right fist; and his mouth, edging 
a close-cropped mustache, was cruel and forbidding. He 
had fought his way to leadership with his bare hands. 
Many a foe had marked him; none had stopped him. He 
was plainly not in a good humor, but Hazzard’s manner 
was pleasant, even slightly jocular. 

“Jim,” said the managing editor, “this is the boy I’ve 
been telling you about. This is Arthur LaTelle.”’ 
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Todd grunted, but continued to stare at Hazzard as if 
hypnotized. 

“Better take a look at him, Jim. That’s right; 
size him up good. You'll want to tell your friends what 
he looks like, because you can’t afford to make any mis- 
takes in his case—or have any little accidents, either. 

Now then, as I told you before, we’re going down 
the line with you and your gang. LaTelle here will write 
the stuff, and if one of your thugs—listen, Jim, and get 
this—if one of your savages so much as knocks off his hat, 
or steps on his toes, or even looks at him cross-eyed, you’ll 
be sorry for it. Happy Valley had better be as safe for 
this young man as a Sunday-school pienic; and if you 
know what’s good for you it will be.” 

Todd’s stubby fingers tightened on the 
brim of his hat. 

“Ah-h, you gimme a lotta credit!” he 
snarled thickly. ‘“‘What if this lad gets 
gay an’ somebody takes a poke at um? 
It’s a tough gang down in the Valley, Haz- 
zard. 

“You know that. 
can’t keep um from fightin’, 
ain’t you reasonable?” 

“T’m always reasonable, Jim. I’ve been 
reasonable with you foryears. I’mreason- 
able with you now. I know the Valley is 
tough. I know what makes it tough; and 
that’s why I’m telling you again that it 
hadn’t better be tough for LaTelle. That’s 
about all I want to say to you, and—close 
the door quietly when you go out, will you, 
Jim?” 

The boss bounced to his feet with an 
oath: 

“You want me to go round drynursin’ 
this young whelp while he knifes me in the 
paper, hey?” 

“Oh, nothing like that, Jim,’ replied 
Hazzard coolly; ‘‘nothing like that at all. 
Just pass the word down the line that he’s 
not to be molested. It’s the closed season 
on crusaders and God help you if anybody 
breaks the game laws!” 


I can’t control um— 
ean I? Why 


Meantime Joe McInerney was hearing 
the news and chuckling as he hung over 
Dave Holland’s desk. 

“And so Artie showed a stripe of canary, 
did he? Wasn’t lookin’ for a match with 
a rough slugger, I’ll bet. All these clever 
boxers lay off the boy with the wallop, 
don’t they?” 

“Well,” said the city editor, ‘the wasn’t exactly over- 
joyed at the prospect. From the looks of Jim Todd’s face 
when he went through here a minute ago, he wasn’t pleased 
either.” 

“T don’t blame Artie, at that,’’ remarked the sporting edi- 
tor. “Jim Todd is tough game; and he hits below the belt 
for preference. Any time I go reformin’ in Happy Valley, 
me for brass knucks on both hands and asteel helmet. . . . 


Hello! Here comes our noble hero now—full of pep and 
steppin’ high like a horse! . Wot cheer, Arthur, old 
darling?” 


Mr. Munn’s nephew did not approve of Joe McInerney; 
he barely glanced at the sporting editor and addressed 
himself to Holland: 

“Everything is all set. Hazzard has given me a lot of 
dope to start the campaign with—how they’ve stuffed the 
ballot boxes all these years; the methods they used, and so 
on. I'll write that for an opener—that and a red-hot roast 
for Jim Todd. To-morrow I’ll take a trip through Happy 
Valley and show up the conditions there.” 

“Suit yourself,’ said Dave, looking at the young man 
curiously. “It’s your party.” 

“Yeh,” added McInerney dryly; ‘‘and unless you’re 
goin’ to wear false whiskers on that inspection tour you’d 
better tread light on that Todd stuff. Put your red-hot 
roast between the lines, where he can’t find it. He reads 
coarse print fairly well without his glasses, that old boy 
does; and he’s sensitive to harsh criticism—oh, terrible 
sensitive!”’ 

“Rats!” was the inelegant response. ‘I’ve just met the 
man, and if I’m any judge of human nature he’s a four- 
flusher and a coward at heart. Why, he let Hazzard bluff 
him out of his boots—a little chap like Hazzard!” 

The crusader went away whistling, and Holland and 
McInerney looked at each other. 

““He may have been scared when he went in there,” said 
the sporting editor, “‘but he ain’t scared now. He ain’t got 
sense enough to be scared. . And what’s this about 
Hazzard running a blazer on Jim Todd? Did anybody ever 
run a blazer on that old rip—and get away with it?” 

“Not in my time,’ answered Holland thoughtfully. 
“Well, Joe, they say where there’s no fear there’s no danger.” 

“And where there’s no brain there’s no feeling,” added 
the sporting editor; ‘‘ but nevertheless, albeit and notwith- 
standing, Sir Galahad had better get out his armor and 


have the roof of his tinskypiece reénforced with boiler plate. 
Ignorant courage ain’t any protection against a blackjack; 
and if our beloved Artie rips into Todd the way he’s ripped 
into these other grafters—well, the Press Club Quartet will 
have to begin warming up on some slow music.” 


mmr 


A brass opening gun of the campaign against Jim Todd and 
his machine rocked the city from end to end. LaTelle 
had written the life history of the boss—written it in short, 
savage paragraphs, every one of which drew blood. He had 
stripped the last rag of decency from Jim 
Todd’s fat back and bared it to the lash. 





“‘Now Then, as 
I Told You Before, We’re 
Going Down the Line With You and Your Gang’’ 


The closing sentence was a promise that the article should 
also be Todd’s political obituary. Nowhere was there 
greater excitement than in Happy Valley, where elections 
were stolen, where the cemeteries voted, where Jim Todd 
was the boss and the law rolled in one. 

Todd read the article in the back room at Monahan’s 
place, the field headquarters from which he governed the 
city—read it with long breaths, indrawn through his teeth. 
Smiley MacNabb, his lieutenant and adviser, watched 
Todd’s face as his eyes traveled slowly down the double 
column. When he had finished Todd threw the paper upon 
the table with a snort of wrath. 

“That’s a fright, Mac—a fright! I been pecked at be- 
fore—I ought to be used toit! But this—this kind of lifts 
the hide in spots, hey?” 

“And that ain’t all,” said MacNabb. “LaTelle says he’s 
going down the line with all of us—says this ain’t nothing 
but the set-up for the meal he’ll dish out later—soup, en- 
trée and roast—mostly roast. You know how he licked the 
traction people and made the waterworks gang hunt their 
holes. Nowhe’s after us. Soon as I got a peek at the paper 
this morning I sent a couple of strong-arms out to get a 
line on LaTelle. They’ll ring up when they locate him; 
and then—well, maybe he won’t do much writing for a 
while.”’ 

“Call um off,” said Jim Todd quietly. 

“Hey? What’s that?” 

“You heard me!” growled the boss. 
off.”” 

“And let this guy get away with it?”’ cried MacNabb. 
“Why, Jim, what’s biting you? You're crazy! We got to 
get him or he’ll get us.” 

“Maybe he won’t get us as bad as you think,” said Todd. 
“Tt ain’t the first time the papers in this town have panned 
me. With luck it won’t be the last. Now you listen and 
pay attention to what I say: Nobody is goin’ to lay the 
weight of a finger on this lad; nobody is goin’ to make um 
any trouble. Pass the word down the line and call off the 
destroyin’ angels—ain’t that what he called um?” 

“But—Jim 

“Do as I tell you! You got your orders; carry um out.” 

“But—can’t we frame on him? Get him discredited 
or something? We could frame ——” 

“You can’t do nothing to um, I tell you!” barked 
Jim Todd with profane emphasis. ‘‘Get that through 


“T said to call um 





You got to leave um alone no matior 
what he does. If that ain’t plain enough for you I’ll sing 
it: Leave—um—alone!” 

“What’s the idea?’’ demanded the suspicious Mac- 
Nabb. “Why is this guy different from anybody else?”’ 

“He ain’t, Mac. Heain’t; but—he’s protected; that’s 
all.” 

“Protected! By who? By what?” 

“By the game laws,’’ answered the boss soberly. 

“Oh, hell!”? snapped MacNabb. “This ain’t no time 
for kidding. This is serious, Jim—damn serious. First 
thing you know he’ll have every long- 
hair in town sniffling at your heels. They 
read what he writes. They think he’s a 
little tin god. They’ll get together behind 
him ——” 

“Tetum!” snarled Todd. “It wouldn’t 
be the first time they’ve done it. You 
pass the word like I told you, and make it 
strong. Tell um that if anybody so much 
as bats an eye at this lad he’ll wish he 
never had no eye to bat. That goes; and 
no more chin music!”’ 

This message, traveling by various un- 
derground channels, carried consternation 
with it. The boss, attacked as he had 
never been attacked before, was turning 
the other cheek; and right heartily Sir 
Galahad smacked it. The heelers and 
thugs marveled at Jim Todd’s forbearance, 
but finally decided that he must have an 
ace in the hole. 

As for Arthur LaTelle, he walked through 
Happy Valley as safe as if in a church. 
Perfect peace walled him round about— 
even in Monahan’s place, where he might 
have stretched out either hand and touched 
men who thirsted for his warm young 
blood. He learned to swagger a bit; rumor 
had it that he carried a gun and knew how 
to use it. 

Day by day he hung dripping scalps upon 
the city walls; day by day he went about 
the wrecking of Jim Todd’s political ma- 
chine; day by day he poured vitriolic 
broadsides into the boss himself—and still 
the peace order remained in effect. No 
man dared disobey the boss, whose hard old 
face turned gray under the strain. 

“You see what he’s doing?” cried Mac- 
Nabb afew days before theelection. “‘He’s 
organizing the longhairs—waking ’em up; 

= telling *em what to watch and where to 
watch. This morning he said he was going to print some 
instructions for his Civic Volunteers. He’ll make it awful 
hard for us to get away with anything—and now he’s 
talking about indictments!”’ 

“T know it, Mac,” growled Todd. ‘I know it; but if 
he burned down the City Hall I’d have to let um alone.” 

“‘T don’t get you, Jim,” said the lieutenant. 

“Sure, you don’t! And maybe I ain’t wanting you to 
get me. Did you ever think of that, Mac?” 


your nut, Mac. 


“Well, young fellow,’ remarked Hazzard; 
tainly rattling the dry bones this time!” 

LaTelle had entered the managing editor’s office, his hat 
on the back of his head, his hands rammed deep in his 
pockets, and a chip on each shoulder. It was late at night, 
and he had turned in his grist of copy and was free. 

“You'll have to do your own rattling from now on.” 

The curt repayment of the compliment caused Hazzard 
to look up in some surprise. 

“How’s that?’ he asked. 

“Oh, nothing—only I’m going to quit.’ 

The managing editor jumped in spite of himself. 

“Going to quit! Oh, no; you’re kidding about that, 
son! You must be kidding!” 

“All right, ’'m kidding; but my tip to you is to put 
someone else on this political stuff. I’m through!” 

“But what has happened?’ demanded Hazzard. 
““What’s come over you all at once?” 

“Tt didn’t come all at once,” replied LaTelle. “It has 
been piling up for weeks. You know how much my stuff 
has been worth to this paper. If you don’t know it I do. 
I’m entitled to a decent salary; I ought to have more 
money. To-night I put it square up to my uncle, and what 
do you think he said? He told me that nepotism was the 
rock on which office discipline went down. Nepotism! 
Now where did the old skinflint get that, I wonder?”’ 

“And then?” asked Hazzard. 

“Then I got mad and he got mad, and we had it back 
and forth. I wanted fifty a week. He said I was crazy.” 

“Fifty a week is a big salary for this town,” argued 
Hazzard —“‘a mighty big salary.’ 

“Even so,” was the sulky response, “‘I can get it.” 

“Oho! So that’s the bug under the chip! You can get 
it, eh? . When did the Globe make you an offer?” 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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day of October and, having secured a dingy front 

room at the Guffy House, with a lumpy bed and 
threadbare ingrain carpet, proceeded to solicit subscrip- 
tions to the Golden Library of Fiction, which comprised 
the works of Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot and 
Bulwer Lytton, in cloth, half morocco or full law-calf 
binding. 

For a week he solicited diligently from eight A. M. 
to supper time, visiting every business establishment in 
town at least once and trudging patiently across nearly 
every front porch. At the end of that time he had sold 
three sets of the Dickens, in cloth, on which his com- 
missions— payable when the subscribers paid their 
fourth monthly installment—amounted to five dollars 
and a quarter. So far as he could see, the field was 
fully covered, and the yield was disappointing. 

Whereupon he betook himself once more to the office 

of Truman A. Babcock, but this time without the 
heavy black oilcloth sack with a shoulder strap, which 
contained three sample volumes of the Golden Library, 
a ponderous prospectus, a sheaf of large colored prints 
showing how beautiful the books would look in one’s 
parlor, and an envelope, full of facsimile reeommenda- 
tions signed by college presidents, preachers and other 
distinguished persons. Leaving the bag behind was a 
sign that he had abandoned literature. 

Mr. Babcock’s office was on the west side of Main 
Street in a one-story brick building about twenty feet 
wide by thirty long, which had been divided longi- 
tudinally into unequal portions. The ampler portion 
was occupied by a barber’s shop. The other was only 
six feet wide, with a doorway so narrow that the fat 
man had some difficulty in squeezing through it. Above 
this narrow doorway hung a little blue sign on a rusty 
iron arm, which said: Truman A. Babcock, Loans and 
Insurance. The office contained a large safe at the 
farther end, an ancient black-walnut table with a nest 
of pigeonholes above it, and two plain chairs. 

Beginning a week earlier, with an utterly hopeless 
attempt to interest Mr. Babcock in the Golden Li- 
brary, the fat passenger had found various occasions 
for talking to him in a more or less discursive manner. 
He was a man who lapsed readily into familiarity; so 
there was already a certain air of intimacy between 
them. Thus he started the present conversation very 
candidly: 

“T’m broke, Truman A.; I’ve gotta make a raise. I 
was hoping to play it Safety First from now on; and 
I’d’a’ done so if this blame burg of yours had loosened 
up some. My motto used to be: ‘Give me a tight- 
wad!’—for it’s your tight-wad that comes across best; 
but this burg ”? He shook his head so that his fat 
chops undulated and bit savagely into the gum he was 
chewing. ‘‘Gee! It’s got Old Man Tight-Wad skinned 
to death. Maybe I wasn’t cut out for a literary career.” 

He spoke in a discouraged manner; but it was plainly 
the discouragement of the patient soul, which merely 
humps its disappointed back and plods doggedly onward. 
He overflowed the chair; his stomach pillowed out nearly 
to his knees and his pudgy hands were clasped midway of 
the slope. His evenly red face was smooth-shaved, and 
the attentive observer might have surmised that he had 
once been a comely man—before his chops overran his 
collar and his double chin stuck out beyond the feature 
which had once terminated his face. His blue eyes, 
embedded in puffy flesh, were somewhat dim and watery 
now, and the fringe of close-clipped hair round the base of 
his skull was quite white. 

He wore a plaid cap, which came down to the nape of his 
neck and rested across the tips of his ears, while its visor 
was pulled across his forehead at a rakish angle. His blue 
suit was well worn and baggy, but, like his frayed linen, 
quite clean. His voice was husky and generally monoto- 
nous, flowing on with dull evenness except when he paused 
now and then to chew gum, at which his jaws worked 
rhythmically while he was not speaking. 

“There’s something I can do, though, Truman A.,” he 
proceeded, chewing with patient disappointment. “I can 
con farmers. There’s some way to con every man living; 
but especially farmers. I might go ahead now and tell 
you a fine rigmarole——same’s I used to—about how I’m 
doing business on the square, and how Mr. Rube got value 
received for his note, and so on and so forth. But that’s 
played out. The banks and note shavers are onto guys 
like me. When I trot up with Mr. Rube’s note for a couple 
o’ hundred plunks they know well enough it’s a ten-to-one 
shot I did him somehow or other, no matter what I tell ’em. 
If they’re square they won’t do business with me at all. If 
they’re on the make they’ll go right down into my bowels; 
and I’m blame lucky if I get out with the shirt on my back 
and my six-dollar watch. 


AY ELDERLY fat man arrived in Plum Hill the last 
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sa : 
“Slip That on the Muzzle of a Pistol and I Can Shoot You Right 
Here and the People in the House Will Never Hear a Sound’’ 


“You guys have got all the best of it,’’ he rambled on 
dispassionately — ‘‘forty per cent discount, and able to 
look the sheriff in the eye and tell him to go to the devil. 
Plenty of times I’ve done a hard week’s work, with my neck 
in the halter every minute, and then beat it-a thousand 
miles with the fear of God in my heart—and back there 
some respectable citizen who had discounted my phony 
notes, with half the swag in his pocket, whistling his 
Yankee Doodle and chucking the prosecuting attorney in 
the ribs, and dropping his half dollar on the contribution 
plate every Sunday. That’s the right end of the game. My 
end is the sucker’s end. 

““You can look me over, Truman A. I’m sixty-four years 
old and stony broke in Plum Hill. Guess you'll have to go 
some to get farther below zero than that, won’t you? I’ve 
got a daughter and some grandchildren back in Maine. At 
least, I suppose I have. I don’t dare go anywhere near ’em. 
Of course she canned me long ago, when she got onto me; 
and, at that, her husband runs a drug store, where all tne 
old soaks go to burn their insides out with patent medicines | 
that’s half poor booze. He gets his, all right,and whistles 
his Yankee Doodle every day.in the week. But she 
wouldn’t see me if I went back there; and I’d get pinched 
anyhow. gts 

“My end of the game is the sucker’s end. I ain’t taken 
a drink in four years. I dassent take one! Probably you 
couldn’t tell my liver from a hunk of slag if you’d see ’em 
side by side. I had to lay off tobacco a year and a half 
ago—bum heart. All I can do is chew gum. Can you beat 
that? They poison me with greasy potatoes and meat a 
young lion couldn’t chew at this dump on the corner that 
you call a hotel. You guys have got the right end of it. 

“You see, I got a wrong start. I struck West when I 
was a young man and, while looking for employment, broke 
into a strong-arm gang that was selling lightning rods 
to farmers. It was what they call a gay life—five of us, 
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traveling over the country in two shiny wagons and a 
couple of bully teams. We'd round up Mr. Rube and 
get him to sign a contract for putting lightning rods 
on his house and barn. That’s the way I found out 
you can get a farmer to sign anything. After we’d 
soaked him plenty we’d sell the note and move on— 
with poker and booze allalongtheline. Those lightning- 
rod years are what got me into the habit. I’ve been in 
twenty schemes since then, but always on the same 
principle—that there’s some way to con every man 
living; but especially a farmer. You can get him to 
sign anything. 

“Maybe it’s demoralized me more or less. Anyway, 
I have the same sort of sentiments for a farmer that 
a dog has for a cat. I hate the rotten rubes. Just look 
em over for yourself—up at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing and mucking round in the barnyard while the sun is 
coming up; and then tramping after a plow till noon, 
with the dust an inch thick in their whiskers; and then 
wading through the hog pen; and then coming in to eat 
dinner. What sort of a way is that for a man to live? 
If I was rich I’d con ’em just for the good it does ’em. 
Nothing puts the fear of God in a rube’s heart like 
signing what he thinks is a receipt for a free-trial bottle 
of spavin cure, and then finding out it’s a chattel mort- 
gage on the team. But I can’t afford to do it for phi- 
lanthropy. I’ve gotta make a raise. 

“As I was telling you, I’d about made up my mind 
to quit this game, for there’s nothing in it. I work all 
the time with a halter round my neck, and at the end 
of a year if I have enough to flag a bread wagon with 
I’m lucky. I’ve always been willing enough to take a 
reasonable chance, but this is getting dangerous. I’ve 
left a pretty broad trail behind me, first and last, and 
identifying me is too easy. Only way I could disguise 
myself might be by putting on hoops and calling my- 
self a tub of lard. Suppose I’m nabbed now? With 
my punk organs I shouldn’t stand any more show in 
jail than a snowball in the sour by and by. So I 
thought I’d try another tack. 

“You see, I’ve got interested in literature. I never 
read much when I was able to do something more excit- 
ing; but now I can’t drink and I can’t smoke, and I 
don’t often have money enough to play cards more’n 
half an hour. So I’ve taken to reading. Lately I’ve 
read considerable. It’s a nice way to pass the time 
for a man that can’t do any better. Naturally that 
turned my mind to the subject of literature. Well, 
I fell for a bunk proposition over in Chicago—paid 
thirteen dollars for an agent’s outfit for this Golden 
Library and spent two weeks learning the dope. If I 
could have made a living at it I’d ’a’ stuck to the 
straight and narrow path; but there ain’t even crackers 
and cheese in it. : 

“Now I’ve got another little outfit in my grip at the 
hotel—the one I used last before turning to literature. 

It’s agood one. I broughtit along with me in case literature 
didn’t pan out—starting on the straight and narrow path 
with an anchor to the windward, as you might say. You 
can see I’m telling you all this straight out from the shoul- 
der, with every card face up on the table. As I said before, 
nowadays there’s no use in my going to a bank or a note 
shaver and telling him a fairy story; because he wouldn’t 
believe it anyway. My plan is to go to a man with my 
heart in my hand and have a fair, square understanding 
with him. I’ve come to you in that spirit. You pick out 
three or four farmers that are good for two hundred dol- 
lars apiece and I’ll get ’em to sign the notes; and then you 
and I’ll split it between us, fifty-fifty.” 

Mr. Babcock had listened to this husky unemotional 
recital with astonishment. At its conclusion he swallowed 
his prominent Adam’s apple twice over. He was a lank, 
neutral sort of man, just under forty, his bushy mustache 
and hair—combed straight back, without a part, from his 
high, sloping forehead—the dull color of straw that has 
lain outdoors all winter. His eyes were set close together 
and slightly crossed. He wore a plain gray suit, a turndown 
collar, and a small blue bow tie that was obviously ready 
made and fastened to his collar button with a rubber loop. 
He was a nervous person, his long, bony fingers fiddling 
with a massy gold-plated watch chain, playing with a lead 
pencil, or combing down his bushy mustache. 

The dearest moments of his life were when he took a | 
bulky leather wallet from the safe at the end of the room 
and made a careful list of the various evidences of indebt- 
edness it contained. To this list he added the amount of his 
balance at the First National Bank; his modest story-and- 
a-half frame house with an L, conservatively valued at 
twenty-seven hundred and fifty dollars; the furniture 
therein, estimated offhand at two hundred and fifty—for 
secondhand furniture didn’t fetch anything like what it 
had cost, as he found whenever he foreclosed on a batch of it. 
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Such a list, made out the day before, footed up seventeen 
thousand four hundred and thirty-six dollars and twenty- 
eight cents. 

The carefully penciled figures—after he shad verified the 
addition a second time—brought a glow to his heart. The 
hoard had increased by slightly more than one thousand 
dollars since the beginning of the year. That also warmed 
him. After thirty-nine years of unremitting effort—or, 
say, thirty-four, for the acquisitive impulse could hardly 
have exercised itself effectively during the first five years— 
he had reached a point where the accretions were really 
beginning to count. 

But he was an extremely cautious—not to say timid— 
man. If the matter contained in the fat man’s statement 
had been presented to him in a more sinister manner he 
would very likely have flown from it like a startled fawn; 
but this childlike, placid, matter-of-course manner had a 
certain fascination. 

He swallowed his Adam’s apple again, combed down his 
mustache with a bent forefinger, and swung the large foot 
that was elevated by his legs being crossed. 

“How,” he said—his voice sounding weak, like that of a 
person in a fright—‘“‘ how would you get’em to sign notes?” 
He was saying to himself, amid a mental confusion: “I 
may as well find out what this game is.” 

“Why, if you want to know that,” the fat man replied, 
breaking the speech in twain to chew vigorously, “I tell 
’em I’m an agent of the Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, and I’m appointing farmers to report on 
crops—two dollars a day, and any odd half hour counting 
for a day’s work. 

“The dope’s allright. I’ve worked it. Then I tell ’em 
the Department is sending out some swell nursery stock— 
rare varieties of imported fruit trees, and so on, which it 
wants to introduce among farmers. I’ve gota printed sheet 
as long as your arm with the names of these nursery trees 
on it. I help the farmer fill it out—so many of this kind, 
so many of that kind. 

“You see, the time he spends with me counts for a 
day’s work for the Government, and I pay him two dollars 
for it; but he’s got to sign a voucher in triplicate—one for 
the Department of Agriculture, one for the Treasury De- 
partment and one for Congress. Then he’s got to sign 
his application to be a crop reporter, and this application 
for fruit trees, and three sample crop reports, and the 
three vouchers—and I’ve got a dozen other papers mussed 
round on the table there; so when he gets through sign- 
ing there’s a nice promissory note for two hundred dollars, 
due in six months. 

“T give you this signed order for imported fruit trees, 
along with the note. Then, if he goes to make a holler and 
says he didn’t sign any note, you can show his signed order 
for fruit trees and say I told you I’d sold him an order of 
nursery stock; and that looked reasonable to you because 
there’s his signed order for the stuff. There’s no trouble. 
You can buffalo him into settling and the court’ll give you 
a judgment if you sue.’ It works fine. Pick me out 
three or four good rubes now. Give me a tight-wad! 
That’s my motto. If they think they’re getting 
something for nothing the rest is easy.” 

Mr. Babcock swung 
his foot and combed his 
mustache, with that odd 
confusion in his mind— 
not at all admitting to 
himself that he was com- 
mitted to this fat per- 
son’s nefarious scheme, 
yet lingering agasp, so 
to speak, in the fascina- 
tion of it. He was think- 
ing guilefully that he’d 
select farmers who were 
not at all likely to be 
taken in. If they were 
not taken in that would 
be the end of it. But if 
they were taken in— 
well, if they were taken 
in that would prove the 
power of the snare and 
nobody could reason- 
ably blame him for 
presuming that such 
hard-headed citizens 
knew what they signed. 
So, pondering, and with 
a confused mind, Mr. 
Babcock finally said ina 
toneless voice and with 
a little gulp: ‘Well, there’s Frank 
Hogmeier — four miles west of town.” 

He considered further and mentioned 
three others, whose names the fat man 
wrote on the back of an envelope. 

When the visitor had waddled out, 
squeezing through the narrow doorway, 
Mr. Babcock sat staring at his nest of 


pigeonholes and slowly cracked the knuckle of the middle 
finger on his left hand. He had virtually broken himself 
of that habit, because his wife said it enlarged his knuck- 
les, which already set out on his doubled hand like hickory 
nuts; but he was so absorbed at present that he did it 
unaware. 

There was fear in the absorption; it made him swallow 
and brought an odd fishy look into his crossed eyes; for 
if there was anything he had set himself to do, that thing 
was to keep well out of the reach of the criminal law— 
which, as everybody knows, involves dire possibilities of 


- loss and the certainty of frightful expense. Yet he was 


calculating if there were three notes and the discount was 
one hundred dollars each, that would make three hundred 
dollars; while if there were four notes, that would be four 
hundred dollars. - 

Setting down sums of money in black pencil marks on 
white paper seemed somehow to help him realize them— 
to bring the money up so close that the touch of it fairly 
titillated his finger tips. So he wrote down the two sums 
now with heavy dollar marks in front of them, and stared 
at them for a long moment. 

Going home to his midday dinner he paused to expend 
ten cents for a soup bone. Except for soup, the family 
had turned vegetarian since the price of meat had advanced 
so outrageously. It was while making this purchase that 
he got the painful confusion fairly out of his mind. The 
solution came to him convincingly. 

“Why, pshaw!” he thought; ‘“‘nothing will come of it. 
He can’t swindle Hogmeier! Hogmeier will kick him out 
of the house!”’ 

So, as he proceeded angularly down Main Street, with 
the trouble disposed of and the soup bone under his arm— 
he had haggled a bit to get a bigger one than the butcher 
intended giving him—he greeted such fellow citizens as he 
met with an amiable though somewhat brittle smile; and 
he entered the modest story-and-a-half frame house with 
an L, in the usual state of satisfaction therewith. 

It was a neat little house with a rubber plant and a gay 
black-and-orange hammock on the front porch, and a 
neat little yard, with a white picket fence, in front. In 
discussing Mr. Babcock everyone admitted that he was a 
model of devotion to his family, and his wife was a model 
of devotion to him. She was a thin blond woman, pre- 
maturely faded and wrinkled, who was always in motion 
and talked incessantly—usually about her house, her 
husband or her daughter, the latter an anemic, spindle- 
legged and solemn child of twelve, who wore spectacles 
and could repeat nearly half the Psalms. 

Mrs. Babcock was always quoting her husband—‘“‘ Mr. 
Babcock says’’—as though there could be no room for 
argument after that, while a staple topic of conversation 
with Mr. Babcock was his wife’s virtues as a household 
economist; and both would have been astonished at the 
notion that Luella could be a subject of criticism in any 
particular. It was probably the most harmonious, admir- 
ing and attached household in all Plum Hill. Luella and 
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her mother wept together when it was discovered that 
moths had eaten a breadth in the skirt of Mrs. Babcock’s 
otherwise untarnished wedding dress, which was to be 
made over for Luella when the latter graduated from the 
high school. 

Naturally this household atmosphere fortified Mr. Bab- 
cock; yet when he was back in his office he couldn’t, some- 
way, help remembering that three hundred dollars would 
bring his possessions up to seventeen thousand seven 
hundred and thirty-six dollars and twenty-eight cents; 
while four hundred dollars—well, they would then be fairly 
within reach of a round eighteen thousand. He frowned, 
combed his mustache and cracked his knuckle again. 

Sitting in his office on the second forenoon following, his 
heart sank when he saw a portly figure squeeze through the 
front doorway. And then, immediately and strangely, it 
fluttered up again, with a kind of half-smothered hope. 
Partly in spite of himself he had been thinking pretty con- 
tinuously about that portly figure since he last saw it. 
As once happened to a more celebrated person, he had 
been haunted by the devil in the likeness of a fat old man. 
Torn between fear of trouble and hope of that three hun- 
dred—or four hundred, as the case might be—he had 
turned the problem round and round. Finally he had ar- 
rived at certain conclusions which seemed equal to all the 
contingencies that the case contained. So his heart sank 
and fluttered up, and he swallowed his Adam’s apple. 

“Well, here we are, Truman A.!” said the fat man, 
huskily wheezing a bit as he buried the chair at the end 
of the ancient black-walnut table. 

The plaid cap, as usual, was drawn tightly over his bald 
head, with the visor slanted across his brow at a rakish 
angle, and he was chewing gum. Reaching across his 
chest with some difficulty, he drew several papers from 
the inner coat pocket and laid them on the table, saying: 

“There’s three notes. The other fellow was away from 
home.” 

Besides the three notes for two hundred dollars apiece, 
there were three long printed sheets, each containing an 
order for fruit trees, and duly signed. Mr. Babcock 
examined them minutely and with great deliberation, not 
only scrutinizing the fronts and backs of the notes but 
reading over each of the printed order forms. When, at 
length, he spoke, his close-set and slightly crossed eyes 
were directed not at the fat person but at the nest of 
pigeonholes behind the desk. His voice sounded weak and 
toneless, like that of a man in a fright. 

“All right,’’ he said, and swallowed, “all right; I'll 
give you fifty dollars apiece for them.” That was the point 
to which his painful deliberation during the last two days 
had led him. 

The fat man was plainly shocked. His husky voice 
rose high in astonished protest, as though he had sat upon 
a bent pin: 

“Fifty nothing! A hundred dollars apiece! That was 
our bargain!” 

Still gazing at the nest of pigeonholes as though he had 
been paralyzed in that attitude, Mr. Babcock replied 
tonelessly: 

“You said fifty-fifty—fifty dollars apiece.” He got a 
hand up, apparently with some difficulty, and combed his 
mustache. ‘‘I supposed, of course, you meant fifty dollars 
apiece. That’s all I feel I can pay for ’em.” 

Perceiving from this monstrous statement 
that the first mention of fifty dollars had 
been no mere inadvertence on Mr. Babcock’s 
part, the fat man sat for a moment as one 
stricken into stone, not even chewing his 
gum. In that moment a true comprehen- 
sion of the kind of person with whom he 
was dealing dawned upon 
him. 

“Aw, come on, now, 
Truman A.!”’ he pleaded 
with lacerated fervor. 
“Have a heart! Be a 
man, now! You know 
well enough it was fifty- 
fifty —half-and-half.” A 
shattering sense of afflic- 
tion moved him to blurt 
out: 

“Be a human being 
for once in your life! 
Don’t throw me down 
that way!” 

But Mr. Babcock, 
merely shifting his gaze 
to the floor and tenta- 
tively feeling his left mid- 
dle finger, as though he was going to crack 
the knuckle, replied dully in his toneless 
voice: 

“Fifty dollars is as much as I care to 
give. Maybe,’ he added with a ghastly 
simulation of comfort, ‘‘the First National 
would give you more. You might try ’em.” 

(Concluded on Page 40) 
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ET us see—where shall we 
le locate this true story? It 
might have occurred any- 
where. The writer has searched 
from Alpha, Idaho, to Omega, 
North Carolina; from Dan, Ken- 
tucky, to Beersheba, Tennessee; 
nay, even from Pillar, California, 
to Painted Post, New York, for 
a suitable location. He has con- 
sidered our sixty-seven Unions, 
sixty-eight Washingtons, forty- 
five Madisons and forty-one 
Warrens—the Smiths, Browns, 
Joneses and Robinsons of Amer- 
ican municipalities—but none of 
them seems to sound just right. 
Ah, here is Springfield! There 
are thirty or more Springfields 
on our map; and the name sug- 
gests a substantial town ina rich 
country, inhabited by the ordi- 
nary American, who is very in- 
dignant about the treatment of 
the Belgians but ignorant as to 
the lives of the people living 
down across the track; a town 
which would repel with horror 
the suggestion that it lives 
filthily, unhygienically and, from 
the standpoint of health, bar- 
barously. It points with pride 
to its beautiful lawns, its quiet 
homes, its prosperous factories, 
its Saturday afternoon country 
trade, its conservatism in business, its Carnegie library, its 
fairgrounds and its parks. Springfield is our place! We 
can prove an alibi on being indicted at the complaint of 
any Springfield on the map. 

One day in the summer of 1914, Mrs. John Smith, presi- 
dent of the woman’s club, sat at a mahogany escritoire in 
her library, laboring at her correspondence. The library is 
a fine room in the best house in Springfield, in the state of — 
and here we are up against it again! What state shall we 
select? Pennsyltucky? Coloridaho? Nebransas? No. On 
consideration it is perfectly clear that Mrs. John Smith 
lived in Springfield, in the state of Ohiowa. A wonderful 
state, Ohiowa, a typically American state. Her rivers run 
in silver ribbons into some great tributary or other of the 
Father of Waters. Sheisinfested with brave women and fair 
men. Mrs. John Smith is one of the bravest of her women. 
Mrs. Smith is reading a letter from a club-convention 
acquaintance. 

““My dear,” runs the letter, ‘‘you should see what has 
been done in our county by the United States Public Health 
Service. It is simply marvelous. We never knew until 
these young doctors came into the county what an utterly 
dreadful life we were living. It cannot be as bad in Ohiowa; 
you people out there are so progressive. Not only our poor 
but some of our best people, I blush to say, were found 
living under hygienic conditions at which we all shudder, 
now that we know the real facts.”’ 
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Getting Doctor Lumsden on the Trail 


“T\O WOMEN vote in Ohiowa? I really cannot remem- 
ber. I have never taken much interest in suffrage; 
but when I think of the problems of our municipal house- 
keeping, and our rural as well as our urban sanitation, I 
really believe we ought to be permitted to vote on some 
questions anyhow. Perhaps I shall come to agree with you 
on the full program of Votes for Women. It is a splendid 
experience through which we have just passed. The county 
has been taken up by its four corners, shaken, brushed, 
fumigated, vacuum cleaned, and set down purified. Fur- 
thermore, we now have a public sentiment that will keep 
it clean, I am sure, in the future. We are quite in a condi- 
tion of hygienic exaltation, and the typhoid-fever rate has 
fallen almost to nothing; whereas we used to have so 
much of it, my dear, that we all blush as we look back upon 
the record, realizing that it was all our fault. As for the 
dear little babies, they are safer here than ever before. 
“But, after all, the most gratifying thing to me is the 
sense of freedom from the abominations in which we used 
to live without knowing it. I can imagine living volun- 
tarily in a leper colony, although I never could understand 
how the holy men of the past could consent to be absolutely 
crawly in their cells, even for the sake of saving their souls; 
but they at least knew something about what they were 
doing, while we were in a dreadful state of ignorance, and 
that, too, in a county where the percentage of illiteracy is 
gratifyingly low. 








“They've Already Begun Holdin’ Meetings Like a Regular Campaign’? | 


“T am sure, my dear Mrs. Smith, that you of the bound- 
less West, whose characters have taken on some of the 
freedom and bigness of your great open spaces, have long 
since passed the stage in which we existed until lifted out 
of our sins against sanitation by our benevolent Uncle 
Sam. But, if you have a single doubt as to things being 
exactly right in your county, I should advise you to write 
to Dr. Leslie Leon Lumsden, of the United States Public 
Health Service, in Washington. If you can just get him to 
make one of his rural sanitation surveys in your county, it 
will be a splendid thing for your community.” 

Doctor Lumsden is an epidemiologist, who is single 
mindedly—and with a sort of apostolic fervor—teaching 
the people of the United States the elemental facts as to 
the disposal of the wastes of the human body. 

This is a task which did not much bother our nomadic 
forefathers, for several reasons. They followed their flocks 
seeking pasturage and did not remain long enough in one 
place to poison the waters or to contaminate the sgoil. 
Their birth rate was high; and eight children out of ten 
might die of enterocolitis, or several persons out of every 
hundred might be annually gathered to their fathers by 
typhoid, dysentery or hookworm, and still their tribes 
might increase like Abou ben Adhem’s. Anyhow, when a 
person died, it was because God took him. But when 
Moses had the task of piloting the Israelites through the 
wilderness, he was obliged to look after sewage disposal— 
the camps were so large and the halts so long. So Moses 
promulgated sanitary rules, in Deuteronomy xxiii, 12, 
13 and 14—which code, had our armies in the Civil and 
the Spanish wars had the sense to follow it, would have 
saved us hundreds of thousands of lives and hundreds of 
millions of dollars in pensions—so far was Moses ahead 
of our famous generals. 

Now, however, we know the cause of typhoid and dysen- 
tery and enterocolitis and hookworm—and if there is any 
outbreak of the old zymotic scourges of the camps, in this 
present excursion to the Mexican border, some one ought 
to be shot at sunrise. For it will be some one’s fault and 
cannot be attributed to any Divine displeasure. We make 
our own typhoid and dysentery and cholera infantum and 
hookworm, just as definitely as we make our own coffee, 
Doctor Lumsden wants these truths brought home to the 
nation, and especially to the small cities, towns, villages 
and farms, in demonstration and plain speaking and writing. 
So does Dr. Rupert Blue, his superior, Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service. So the letter of Mrs. John 
Smith, of Springfield, Ohiowa, went straight to the desk of 
Doctor Lumsden. 

“A sanitary survey of Grant County, Ohiowa, eh?” he 
said. “‘ Well, if this woman’s club is alive, there’s one thing 
in favor of Grant County, Ohiowa—it already has a 
nucleus of awakened public sentiment. We will put Grant 
County, Ohiowa, through a course of sprouts.” 

The regular course of sprouts for a county which desires 
a public-health-service rural-sanitary survey was duly 
made plain to Mrs. John Smith. It would be necessary to 
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have the county board of health, 
the county health officer or city 
health physician join in the re- 
quest; and the Federal health 
bureau preferred to work also 
with the state health officer. 
Did Grant County have a whole- 
time health officer? Every 
county, according to Doctor 
Lumsden’s view, ought to have 
a health physician giving all 
his time to the work. Unfortu- 
nately, in Ohiowa, Mrs. Smith 
learned, the law forbids the giv- 
ing of more than some beggarly 
pay like twenty-five dollars a 
month to a county health officer. 
This makes the office a very small 
political plum, doled out to a 
doctor who does as little as pos- 
sible of its duties. The county 
health physician of Grant County 
was a very inconspicuous per- 
son, making no disturbance save 
that caused by the scratching of 
his pen as he signed the stub 
of the book when he drew his 
county warrants. A full-time 
health physician, having a man’s 
job, is likely to perform its duties. 

However, the Springfield func- 
tionary knew about the work 
of the Public Health Service, 
wanted to know more, was solic- 
itous to please Mrs. John Smith 
and joined heartily in her petition to the state health 
bureau. The latter office backed the Springfield movement 
to such effect that Grant County was soon in the midst of 
a series of events on which it had not reckoned. Sanita- 
tion seems like a very harmless and undisturbing thing— 
but try making your town really fit to live in, oh, ye of 
all the Springfields, Madisons, Washingtons, Warrens and 
Unions, and you will see what you will see. 

Springfield, being a progressive city, has the commission 
form of government. One of the five commissioners acts 
as chairman and is by courtesy called the mayor—but that 
is only to preserve the title. He is really only a commis- 
sioner, exercising his twenty per cent of the power of the 
body which runs the town. Into his office, one day, came 
a gentleman in a sort of half-uniform, escorted by the 
county health physician and the city health officer. He was 
introduced to the mayor as an epidemiologist belonging to 
the United States Public Health Service, who was in the 
city to make one of (those rural sanitation surveys which 
had produced such splendid results in other localities. 





The Unsuspecting Mayor 


we IGHTY gladto welcome you to Grant County, doc- 
tor!’ exclaimed his honor. “I’ve heard of you 
already. Made a speech or two, haven’t you?” 

“Several,” said the epidemiologist. ‘‘I have addressed 
the Woman’s Club and the Ministerial Association, and 
to-night I am addressing the Chamber of Commerce.” 

“Quite a whirlwind campaign,” said the mayor. ‘‘Sani- 
tation is a great thing. We have a very sanitary city here; 
but I suppose we should to a certain extent be interested in 
the conditions of the rural districts, where, as I understand 
it, your work will be done.” 

“No county,” said the epidemiologist, ‘‘is a safe place 
in which to live, unless both towns and farms are in a 
sanitary state. We concentrate on typhoid fever, because 
when we fight that we not only fight the commonest of the 
malignant diseases affecting adults, but we also wage war 
against malignant dysentery and infant mortality, caused 
by enterocolitis or cholera infantum.” 

“Well,”’ said the mayor, rubbing his hands, “‘that’s fine! 
That’s fine! Three birds with one stone, eh? Three dis- 
eases and bad ones, too, hit with one blow! That’s very 
fine—but how do you explain it?” 

‘All three diseases,”’ said the doctor, “are spread by the 
same cause—the failure to dispose adequately of human 
excreta. In other words, the failure to do properly the 
most important task which modern living conditions im- 
pose on the human race.” » 

“Very important,” said the mayor. ‘In Springfield we 
have one of the best sewerage systems in the country. 
You’d find us all right, doctor, if you had us to inspect 
instead of the poor farmers—ha, ha, ha! Well, anything 
the city can do for you we shall be glad to do. You may 
need an office. I dare say we can find you a place in the 
city building.” 





“We have opened offices in the county courthouse,” 
said the doctor, “‘and are now mailing letters to every 
home in the county, telling the people what we are doing 
and warning them of our expected visitation. I under- 
stand that there was a good deal of typhoid in town last 
summer, Mr. Mayor?” 

“Ah, hum! A little, a little,’ admitted the mayor. 
“Tnevitable, Isuppose. The irreducible minimum, as our 
health officer, Doctor Pepsin, will tell you. Eh, Pepsin?” 

“Tam not so sure about that,’’said Doctor Pepsin. “I 
am not prepared to say that over two hundred cases last 
year,and some thirty deaths, is the irreducible minimum.” 

“Well,” said the mayor, “I hope the doctor will look us 
over—look us over. Eh, doctor?” 

“Allright,” said the epidemiologist, ‘I will. And first, 
let us have a look at your water supply.” 

“Good!” chuckled the mayor. “‘That is what we pride 
ourselves upon—cold, clear, pure! I’llgowithyou. Let’s 
go in my car to the reservoir and pumping station.” 

“T’d rather, if you please,”’ said the epidemiologist, ‘‘go 
to the intake.” 

“The intake?” queried the mayor in astonishment. 
“Why, bless my soul, we scarcely ever think of the in- 
take—rather uninteresting to visitors; but by all means— 
certainly—let us visit the intake.” 

The intake sucked water from a clear flowing stream, 
the watershed of which was a hilly, partly wooded, 
partly cultivated region. The water looked good, but was 
it good? 

“We'll know in a day or so,” said the epidemiologist. 
“T sent off a sample for examination. What are those 
huge buildings over the hill yonder?” 

“One of our state institutions,” replied the mayor. 
“Splendid institution too. You must visit it.” 


“How many inmates has it?’”’ inquired the epidemi- 


ologist. 
“Several hundred,” said the county health officer. 
“Regarded,”’ said the mayor, ‘“‘as one of the best- 
managed ¥ 





“And its sewage?” inquired the epidemiologist. ‘‘ What 


is done with it?” 


“Bless me!”’ exclaimed the mayor. “I haven’t the faint- 


est idea—do you know, Doctor Pepsin?” 
“Really I do not,” replied Pepsin. 
“T know,” said the county physician. 
into this river.” 


“Below the intake, of course,’’ suggested the epidemi- 


ologist. 
“‘T never thought of it before in this connection,’ 


’ 


above this bend—above the intake.” 


The Disease Detective on the Trail 


“T WON’T need the report of the bacteriologist,”’ said the 
epidemiologist. ‘‘ Your people are drinking sewage!”’ 
The mayor looked at the epidemiologist, a slow flush of 
anger spreading over his face, which gradually paled into 


dismay. 


“Sir,” said he, “it’s a well-known fact that no city has a 
better water supply than Springfield. I cannot permit any 


” 


outsider to come in —— 


These brave words accompanied the flush of anger. 
They terminated in the rhetorical pause which was empha- 
sized by the look of dismay. He turned to Doctor Pepsin. 


“This must be kept quiet,” said the mayor. 

“Why, everybody must already 
know it,” said the epidemiologist. 

“Everybody who has given it a 
thought,” said the county physician. 

“After all, beyond rinsing their 
drinking glasses and drinking out of 
tin dippers around next to the handle, 
where everybody else drinks,” said 
the epidemiologist, “‘and noting the 
fact as to whether the water is clear 
and cold, people seldom have 
thought much about their water 
supply. If disease-producing bac- 
teria could only be bred up to the 
size of mice, the work of the sani- 
tary engineer would be rendered 
much easier.” 

“Tt must be kept quiet,’’ said the 
mayor. “I dare say,” he added, 
bracing up, “that the contamination 
is negligible; but it must be looked 
into, Doctor Pepsin—it must be 
looked into. Let us move as quietly 
as possible to remedy these evils.” 

“Sanitation,” said the epidemi- 
ologist, “‘is a matter of public edu- 
cation. You cannot educatea people 
on the sly. I should suggest that 
the outlet of this sewer be extended 
at once to a point below the intake, 
that a really modern purification 
system be adopted for your city 





“Tt discharges 


said 
the county physician, “but it discharges right up there 
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“They're Goin’ Round in Pairs, Looking Into Stables 
and Outbuildings’’ 


water, and that you make just as much noise as possible 
about it, instead of keeping it quiet. I have a meeting of 
the labor council to address in about half an hour. Suppose 
we take up this matter at some future time. This water is 
the cause of some of your typhoid; but I shall be surprised, 
from what I have seen of the city, if we do not find other 
and more potent causes.” 

The mayor’s car discharged the most disturbing—but 
the least disturbed—of its passengers at a rusty-looking 
building on a back street, which bore over its doorway the 
sign, Labor Temple, and proceeded with the remainder of 
the party to the city hall. The two physicians and the 
mayor stood for a moment on the curb, communing with 
each other in silence. 

“This fellow,” said the mayor, “is a disturber. You 
experts must show him he can’t run roughshod over us with 
his finely spun theories, the way he did this morning. I was 
humiliated.’”’ And the mayor passed on into his office. 

“That sewer outlet, Pepsin,” said the county physician, 
“looked to me a little more substantial than a finely spun 
theory. It looked to me like a fact as big as a horse.” 

“T’m afraid,’ said Doctor Pepsin, “that it’s a horse on 
me; but the blamed thing was there long before I took 
office. I can’t see that I’m to blame.” 


““Say,”’ said the deputy county auditor to the chief of 
detectives, “‘you think you are some fly cop, but that 
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doctor in uniform has got you beat four ways from the 
jack.” 

“How’s that?’ asked the local Sherlock Holmes. 
“He’s nothin’ but one of Uncle Sam’s doctors, earn- 
ing a fat salary out here tellin’ us folks how we ought to 
live.” 

“He’s a real fly cop,” said the deputy county auditor. 
““He’s a detective who really detects. He’s makin’ a 
census of all the flies in Springfield. He’s a regular fly 
hound. He’s mapping the routes of travel of every fly in 
this town. He knows the post-office address of every 
fly that comes into the bakery, or the butcher shop, or 
the grocery store, or the kitchen. He knows just what 
outhouse and stable and hogpen each fly visited on his 
trip. He’s going to get up a report on the fly industry 
of Springfield that will curl your whiskers.” 


The Surgeon General’s Letter 
we ELL, that’s one way for a grown man to make 
a livin’, ain’t it?”’ exclaimed the detective as he 
departed. 

“Say,” broke in the sheriff, ““when I run for office 
again, I’d like to have those fellows here to manage my 
campaign. Have you got one of their letters?” 

“Sure,” said the deputy county auditor. ‘“‘Every- 
body’s got one—farmers and people in the outside towns. 
Here’s mine. The ‘Treasury Department,’ it says, 
‘Bureau of Public Health Service, Washington.’”’ 


Dear Sir: On request of your state board of health, 
and in codperation with it and the county authorities, the 
United States Public Health Service is undertaking a 
study of conditions in your county affecting health, with 
special reference to the prevention of diseases such as 
typhoid fever. The salaries and expenses of the Public 
Health Service officers engaged in the work are borne 
wholly by the National Government. These officers are to 
visit your home and every other home in your county. 
This letter is to let you know in advance about work 


which you can help to make of particular benefit to your 
home and to your neighborhood. 


This study of health conditions in your county is part 


of a general sanitary survey being made by the Public 
Health Service in representative counties in a number of 
states. The main purpose of this survey is to determine the 
sanitary conditions existing in the rural districts generally 
of the United States and the best methods for their im- 
provement. In the last two years similar studies have been 
madein Berkeley County, West Virginia; Lawrence County, 
Indiana; Union County, Mississippi; Dorchester and Anne 
Arundel Counties, Maryland; Orange County, North 
Carolina; 
Kansas; and Dallas County, Iowa. Asa result of the sur- 
veys in those counties, sanitary conditions have been 
improved and sickness reduced. 


Walker County, Alabama; Wilson County, 


The officers who will visit the homes in your county are 


trained in sanitation, and after making their studies they 
will be able to advise about health conditions, particularly 
as to water supplies and refuse disposal, in each neighbor- 
hood. These men will learn, from their studies in your 
community, facts which may be presented with advantage 
to other communities. You may be able to obtain from 
them information, gathered from their studies in other 
communities, which will be of use to you in further pro- 
tecting your household against preventable diseases. 


The benefit to your community from this undertaking 


by your National, state and county governments will 
depend upon the active interest of the individual citizens. 
If you and your neighbors will give to the workers and the 
work your cordial support and assistance, your county can be 


made one of the several most health- 
ful counties in the United States. 
Respectfully, 
RUPERT BLUE, 
Surgeon General. 


Your county is exceedingly for- 
tunate in being one of those selected 
for this vitally important work, and 
I urge you to take full advantage of 
the opportunity afforded our citi- 
zens by the United States Public 
Health Service. 

A. Goopwin, M. D. 
State Health Officer. 


“T wonder,” said the sheriff, “if 
it’s on the square, in what it says 
about visiting all the homes in the 
county.” 

*‘T guess it is,’’ said the deputy 
county auditor. “‘They’ve already 
begun. 

“They’re goin’ round in pairs, 
visiting the farmers, looking into 
their hogpens, stables and outbuild- 
ings, finding out whether their water 
supply is contaminated, and taking 
a regular census of the families’ 
medical history, and holdin’ meet- 
ings like a regular campaign.” 

“T thought,’ said the sheriff, 
“that it was going to be a survey 
of rural sanitation. I didn’t expect 
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B they’d go to digging into 
& things here in town, but 
they are.” 

They certainly were. They had already dug into the affairs 
of such towns as North Yakima, Washington; Martinsburg, 
West Virginia; Bedford, Indiana; New Albany, Mississippi; 
Cambridge and Annapolis, Maryland; Hillsboro, North 
Carolina; Jasper, Alabama; Fredonia, Kansas; Perry and 
Adel, Iowa; and dozens of other towns and villages, and in 
the first nine counties covered by these surveys had madea 
careful physical and statistical study of about forty-seven 
thousand rural homes. 


Stamping Out Infectious Diseases 


HROUGH their surveys they had practically eliminated 

typhoid fever from the town of North Yakima, Wash- 
ington, although prior to the time of their survey in 1911, 
the deaths from typhoid in that little city had averaged 
between twenty-five and thirty a year. They had driven 
typhoid fever out of the rural districts of Yakima County, 
which in 1910 had lost twenty-five lives through death by 
typhoid. In 1911, the year of their survey, the death rate 
fell to eleven; in 1912, to three; and in 1913, deaths from 
typhoid disappeared from the county. Their survey had in 
Orange County, North Carolina, cut the death rate from 
typhoid in half. In Berkeley County, West Virginia, their 
survey, made in 1914, reduced the number of cases of 
typhoid in the county from two hundred and fifty-nine in 
1913 to twenty in 1915, with no deaths at all in the latter 
year. In Dorchester County, Maryland, these gentlemen 
had seen their work reduce the number of cases in one 
year from one hundred and fifteen to twenty, and the 
number of deaths from fifty-one to three. Lawrence 
County, Indiana, a county which received one of their 
educational surveys in 1914, rejoiced in the fact that the 
number of cases had fallen from ninety-seven in 1913 to 
thirty in 1915, and the number of deaths from fourteen to 
five; while in Wilson County, Kansas, their survey had 
cut the typhoid rate exactly in two. 

The Government officers knew they could do this thing 
in any county in the United States. Furthermore, they 
knew that they could leave any such county so thor- 
oughly awakened and enlightened that the good 
results would be permanent. They knew, too, that 
while they were doing this they were warding off 
future attacks of tuberculosis, pneumonia and other 
diseases, that they were saving the lives of incal- 
culable numbers of victims of dysentery and entero- 
colitis; and, believe me, it was some satisfaction to 
those young scientists to know they left every community 
not only healthier and stronger in body but cleaner in 
mind, conscious of having fought filth and conquered, 
exalted in the knowledge that they had put an ancient 
barbarism under their feet. 

“T have come,” said the epidemiologist to the mayor, 
after a few days, “‘to make a preliminary report on the 
sanitary conditions of Springfield.” 

“Very interesting,” said the mayor; ‘‘but you know we 
are already letting a contract for that extension of the 
state institution sewer. Personally I felt very much 
humiliated that we had overlooked that matter so long.” 

“There are some other little matters,’ said the epi- 
demiologist, ‘‘which I think you have overlooked.” 

“Not so important, however,” replied the mayor, “as 
the sewer.” 

“Very much more important, I think,” said the epi- 
demiologist. ‘‘May I appear at your next meeting and 
report?” 


“I Urge You to Take 
Full Advantage of the Oppor- 
tunity Offered Our Citizens’’ 


“You astonish me!” exclaimed the mayor. ‘‘Come by 
all means.” 

The mayor was not prepared, when he gave this invi- 
tation, for the gathering by which the meeting of the 
commission was honored that evening. The ministerial 
association came in a body. There also came Mrs. John 
Smith, quite titivated at the great movement of which she 
was the prime mover, with the committee on civic progress 
of the Woman’s Club. Peter Carroll, president of 
the Local Federation of Labor, drifted silently in, 
and slouched into a seat alongside the president and 
secretary of the Rotary Club; while in a compact 
group in the rear of the room sat the well-groomed 
and prosperous-looking delegation from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The epidemiologist and his aides 
had made no effort to secure this attendance; but 
the community was in the grip of a great idea—one 
of the sort of ideas which are the only legitimate 
field of municipal politics. 

Nobody thought of Republican or Democrat 
there; they were too absorbed in the vision of little 
babies passing from convulsions into the coma 
which precedes death, of the crippled and killed 
from infantile paralysis, of the scourge of typhoid, 
of the murrains which afflict man through his fail- 
ure to solve the primal problem of the disposal of 
the poisons from the body, of the horrible thought 
that the presence in their society of these diseases 
was proof positive that they were eating and drink- 
ing the forbidden and accursed thing. Party politics 
receded to its true insignificance as a city matter in the 
emergence in their midst, by the conjuration of a few days 
of truthtelling, of a long-neglected question of life and 
death in municipal housekeeping. But truth came as of 
old, not to bring peace to the earth but a sword; and the 
mayor and the other commissioners felt the prick of that 
sword, as they saw the grave but formidable group of their 
fellow citizens before them. They did not know what was 
coming; but they knew that when the people arise it always 
disarranges programs and makes trouble. At last the 
mayor announced that the epidemiologist had a report to 
make to them. 

“You are all familiar,” said he, ‘‘ with the work which is 
being done by these gentlemen of the United States Public 
Health Service. It is, as Doctor Goodwin, our state health 
officer, says, a matter of congratulation that this work is to 
be done in Grant County, and Iam sure we are all glad that 
a rather unexpectedly large proportion of it is awarded to 
our little city. We shall now listen to the report.” ) _ 

“This report,” said the epidemiologist, “‘is, of course, 
purely unofficial so far as the city is concerned. We are 
here by invitation to make one of our studies in rural sanita- 
tion. We have studied a hundred thousand homes, we are 
beginning to know what the facts mean. The public health 
service is here in Grant County educating itself. In col- 
lecting data it finds out things that are of importance to 
the communities in which we work. I have taken the 
liberty, this being a public meeting, to invite some repre- 
sentative citizens, women and men, to come and listen, so 
as to save me the labor of presenting this report a multi- 
plicity of times.” 

The commissioners exchanged glances and looked at the 
serried ranks of grave faces before them. The mayor 
scowled slightly at the epidemiologist, who pursued the 
even tenor of his way. 

“First perhaps,’’ he went on, ‘‘I may venture to explain 
why in a survey of rural sanitation we include so large a 
town as Springfield. The reasons are both statistical and 
sanitary. The census figures of the United States classify 
as rural population all the towns in Grant County except 
Springfield. From the sanitary viewpoint even this city 
and the country cannot be separated. A year or so ago an 
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epidemic of typhoid fever broke out in a city by reason of 
infected food being served at a public dinner. Part of the 
guests lived in the country and part in the city. The infec- 
tion was traced to a dish of Spanish spaghetti which was 
served with a sauce made mostly of milk. The sauce was 
prepared the preceding day by a typhoid-carrying person 
at her farm home, and baked at the dining hall on the morn- 
ing of the dinner. The infection came from the country to 
the city, was disseminated over the city and back to the 
country by a city function. Country people buy food in 
the city. It is often contaminated. Milk comes from coun- 
try to city and is easily and frequently contaminated. 
Diseases react from the city on the country, and vice versa. 
No community liveth unto itself alone, and still less does 
any community get sick unto itself alone, or die to itself 
alone. We are all members one of another.” 

The members of the ministerial association looked at 
each other and smiled. This scientist was stealing their 
thunder, and they liked it. 

“Typhoid is the disease on which we lay greatest stress 
because it is easily diagnosed, and when you have it you 
knowit. Itisan unfailing clew to bad sewage disposal; for 
it never attacks a person who has not eaten or drunk the 
excreta of the human body. Now you have in Springfield 
a very good sewerage system—as far as it is good. Unfor- 
tunately a system which disposes of less than the whole of 
the body wastes of its population is not satisfactory. And 
Springfield falls far short of such complete disposal.” 


The Dotted Map of Springfield 


“TNHERE are in the city of Springfield, by a rather incom- 

plete actual count, two thousand three hundred and 
thirty closets which are not connected with the sanitary 
system.” 

There was a slight sensation. 
registered horror and disgust. 

““Where are they?” asked the mayor. 

The epidemiologist exhibited a map of Springfield on 
which he had made a large number of dots—twenty-three 
hundred and thirty dots, to be accurate—representing the 
locations of the unsewered closets. The dots were, in the 
main, about where they would have been located if they 
had been shaken, upon a relief map of Springfield, out of a 
pepperbox, and rolled downhill into the hollows, ravines, 
river bottoms and out on the water front, along the railroad 
tracks, and about the outlying factories and industrial 
plants. On the hills where the well-to-do people lived the 
dots were very few, but in the suburbs, far out at the ends of 
the street-car lines, they appeared again, running over the 
hills and into the hollows, in all that belt which surrounds 
most cities and towns, occupied by people who have bought 
cheap lots, for which they are paying on the installment 
plan—the zone beyond the modern homes. 

Mrs. John Smith and the other prominent people present 
sought out on the map their own homes and breathed sighs 
of relief. Sewer connections were universal in their neigh- 
borhoods. Butthe Reverend Charles Adair, who was pastor 
of the Calvary Mission, down near the slaughter-houses, and 
Pete Carroll, president of the Federation of Labor, looked 
askance at this map. Each of them had children, and 
each of them lived in a nest of dots. 

“Certain areas of the city,’’ said the epidemiologist, “are 
free from these dots. Here are the places of the well-to-do. 
Do not think, however, that this gives them any immunity 
from infection. Look at 
them! They are merely 
islands in a sea of disease 
centers. On Grand Avenue 
your very best homes are 
built. From Grand Avenue 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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““He’s Going to Get Up a Report on the Fly Industry of Springfield That Will Curl Your Whiskers’* 
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HE sultant duly appeared 
[ie next morning; women 

brought in firewood and 
products of the country to 
trade; all was well. The entire 
day, and the succeeding days for over a week, Kingozi sat 
under his big tree, smoking his black pipe. The sultani 
sat beside him. For long periods at a time nothing at all 
was said. Then for equally long periods a lively conversa- 
tion went on, through an interpreter mostly, though occa- 
sionally the swliani launched into his bastard Swahili, or 
Kingozi ventured a few words in the new tongue. Occa- 
sionally some intimate would saunter into view, and would 
be summoned by his king. Then Kingozi patiently did the 
following things: 

(a) He performed disappearing tricks with a rupee or 
other small object, causing it to vanish, and then plucking 
it from unexpected places. 

(b) With a pair of scissors—which were magic aplenty 
in themselves—he cut a folded paper in such a manner 
that when unfolded a row of paper dolls was disclosed. 
This was a very successful trick. The pleased warriors 
dandled them up and down delightedly in an n’goma. 

(c) He opened and shut an opera hat. The ordinary 
“plug hat”? was known to these people, but not an opera 
hat. 

(d) He allowed them to look through his prism glasses. 

(e) On rare occasions he lit a match. 

This vaudeville entertainment was always a huge suc- 
cess. The newcomers squatted round the two chairs, and 
the conversation continued. 

Bibi-ya-chui occasionally stood near and listened. The 
subjects were trivial in themselves, and repeated endlessly. 
Ten minutes of this bored her to the point of extinction. 
She could not understand how Kingozi managed to survive 
ten hours day after day. Only once was he absent from 
his post, and then for only a few hours. He went out, 
accompanied by Simba and a dozen shenzis, and shot a 
wildebeeste. The tail of this—an object much prized as a 
fly whisk—he presented to his majesty. All the rest of the 
time he talked and listened. 

“Tt is such childish nonsense!” the Leopard Woman 
expostulated. ‘‘How can you doit?” 

‘Goes with the job. It’s a thing you must learn to do if 
you would get on in this business.” 

And once more she seemed to catch a glimpse of the 
infinity of savage Africa, which has been the same for 
uncounted ages, impersonal, without history, without 
the values of time! 

But had she known it, Kingozi was getting what he 
required. Information came to him a word now, a word 
then; promises came to him in single phrases lost in 
empty gossip. He collected what he wanted grain by grain 
from bushels of chaff. The whole sum of his new knowl- 
edge could have been expressed in a paragraph, took him a 
week to get, but was just what he wanted. If he had asked 
categorical questions he would have received lies. If he 
had attempted to hurry matters he would have got nothing 
at all. 

About sundown the sultant would depart, followed 
shortly by the last straggler of his people. The succeeding 
hours were clear of shenzis, for either the custom of the 
country or the presence of strangers seemed to demand an 
n’ goma every evening. Inthe night stillness sounds carried 
readily. The drums, no longer rubbed but beaten in 
rhythm; the shrill wailing chants of women; the stamp 
and shuffle of feet; the cadenced clapping of hands, rose 
and fell according to the fervor of the dance. The throb of 
these sounds was as a background to the evening—fierce, 
passionate, barbaric. 

After the departure of the suliani Kingozi took a bath 
and changed his clothes. The necessity for this was more 
mental than physical. Then he relaxed luxuriously. It was 
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then that he resumed his relations with the Leopard 
Woman, and that they discussed matters of more or less 
importance to both. 

The first evening they talked of the wonder of the ivory 
stockade. Kingozi had not yet had an opportunity to find 
out whence the tusks had come, whether the elephants had 
been killed in this vicinity or whether the ivory had been 
traded from the Congo. ‘‘It is very valuable,’ he said. 
“T must find out whether old Stick-in-the-Mud knows 
what they are worth, or whether he can be traded out of 
them on any reasonable basis.” 

“You will not be going farther,’’ she suggested one 
evening, apropos of nothing. 

“Farther? Why not?” he asked rather blankly. 

“You told me you were anivory hunter,’ she pointed out. 

““Ah—yes. But I have hardly the goods to trade—come 
back later,’’ he stumbled, for once caught off his guard. 
“‘T’m really looking for new hunting grounds.” 

She did not pursue the subject; but the enigmatic smile 
lurked for a moment in the depths of her eyes. 

Every night after supper Kingozi caused his medicine 
chest to be brought out and opened, and for half an hour 
he doctored the sick. On this subject he manifested an 
approach to enthusiasm. 

“T know I can’t doctor them all,” he answered her 
objection, ‘‘and that it’s foolish to pick out one here and 
there; but it interests me. I told you I was a medical 
student by training.”’ He fingered over the square bottles, 
each in its socket. ‘‘This is not the usual safari drug list,”’ 
he said. “I like to take these queer cases and see what I 
can do with them. I may learn something; at any rate it 
interests me. McCloud, at Nairobi, fitted me out, and told 
me what it would be valuable to observe.”’ 

She appeared interested, and shortly he became enough 
convinced of this to show and explain each drug separately. 
The quinine he carried in the hydrochlorate instead of the 
sulphate, and he waxed eloquent telling her why. Crystals 
of iodine as opposed to permanganate of potash for anti- 
septic he discussed. From that he branched into antisepsis 
as opposed to asepsis as a practical method in the field. 

“Theory has nothing to do with it,’ said he. “It’s a 
matter of which will work!” 

It was all technical; but it interested her for the sim- 
ple reason that Kingozi was really enthusiastic. True 
enthusiasm, without pose or self-consciousness, in- 
variably arouses interest. 

“Now here’s something you’ll never see in another 
safari kit,’’ said he, holding up one of the square 
bottles, “‘and that wouldn’t be found in this one ex- 
cept for an accident. It’s pilocarpine.”’ 

“What is pilocarpine?” she asked, 
making a difficulty of the word. 

“Tt is really a sort of eye dope,’ he 
explained. ‘‘You know atropine—the 
stuff an oculist uses in your eyes when 
he wants to examine them—leaves your 
vision blurred for a day or so.”’ 

“Yes, I know that.” ay ye 

“The effect of atropine is to expand ere 
the pupil. Pilocarpine is just the op- / 
posite—it contracts the pupil.” 

“What need could you possibly have 
of that?” 

“There’s the joke; I haven’t. But 
when I was outfitting I could not get 
near enough phenacetin. Isuppose you 
know that we use phenacetin to 
induce sweating as first treatment 
of fever.” 

“T am not entirely ignorant. I 
can treat fevers, of course.” ‘ 

“Well, I took all they could y 
spare. Then McCloud suggested an 
pilocarpine. Though it is really an r 4 
eye drug, to be used externally, it / 
also has an effect internally to 
induce sweating. So I have it.” 

She was examining the bottles. 
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“But you have atropine also. Why is that?” 

“There’s a good deal of ophthalmia or trachoma float- 
ing round some native districts. I thought I might experi- 
ment.” 

*‘And this?”’ She picked up a third bottle. ‘‘Ah, yes, 
morphia. But how much alike they all are.” 

“Tn appearance, yes; in effect most radically and fatally 
different—like people,’’ smiled Kingozi. 

But though Kingozi’s scientific interest was keen in 
certain directions—as ethnology, drugs and zoédlogy—it 
had totally blind spots. Thus the Leopard Woman kept 
invariably on her table the bowl of fresh flowers; and she 
manifested an unfailing liking to investigate such strange 
shrubs, trees, flowers or nondescript growths as flourished 
thereabouts. 

““Do you know how one names these?”’ she asked him 
concerning certain strange blooms. 

““T know nothing whatever about vegetables,” he replied 
with indifferent scorn. 

Several times after that, forgetting, she proffered the 
same question and received exactly the same reply. Finally 
it became a joke to her. Slyly, at sufficient intervals so that 
he should not become conscious of the repetition, she took 
delight in eliciting this response, always the same, always 
delivered with the same detached scorn: 

“T know nothing whatever about vegetables.” 

In the meantime, Simba, with great enthusiasm, con- 
tinued his drill of the askaris. Kingozi gave them an hour 
early in the day. They developed rapidly from wild trigger 
yanking. An allowance of two cartridges apiece proved 
them no great marksmen, but at least steady on discharge. 

The “business conversation” 
Kingozi projected with the Leopard 
Woman did not take place until late 
in the week. By that time he had 
pieced together considerable infor- 
mation, as follows: 

The mountain ranges at their 
backs possessed three practicable 
routes. Beyond the ranges were 
grass plains with much game. 

Water could be had in cer- 

tain known places. No peo- 

ple dwell on these plains. 

This was because of the 

tsetse fly that made it im- 
possible to keep domestic 

cattle. Far, very far—per- 

haps a month,who knows?— 

is the country of the sultani 
M’tela. Thisis avery great 
sultani—very great in- 
deed—a sultant whose 

spears are like the leaves of 

grass. His people are fierce, 

mei like the Masai, like the peo- 
a ple of Lobengula, and make 
war their trade. His peo- 
ple are known as the Kabi- 
lagani. The way through 
the mountains is known; 
guides canbehad. The way 
across the plains is known; 
but for guides one must find 
representatives of a little, 
scattered plains tribe. That 
can be done. Potio for two 
weeks can be had, andso on. 

Kingozi was particularly 
if gt interested in these Kabila- 
Be ganis, and pressed for as 
much information as he 
could. Strangely cnough, 
he did not mention the 
ivory stockade, nor did he 
attempt either to trade or 
to determine whether or not 
the sultant knew its value. 

















All Afternoon He 
Squatted, Polish« 
ing Long After the Point 
and Edges Were as Sharp 
as They Could be Made 
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At the end of eight days he knew what he wished to 
know. 

“T shall leave in two days,”’ he told the Leopard Woman. 
“T should suggest that you go to-morrow. I will send 
Simba with you to show you the water hole in the kopje. 
After that you know the country for yourself.” 

“But I am not going back!” she cried. ‘‘I am going on.” 

“That is impossible.”” He went on to explain to her 
what he had learned of the country ahead; omitting, 
however, all reference to M’tela and his warrior nation. 
“More plains; more game. That’s all. You have more of 
that than you can use back where we came from. And with 
every step you are farther away. I am going on—very 
far. I may not come back at all.” 

She listened to all his arguments, but shook her head 
obstinately at their end. 

“Your plan does not please me,”’ said she. 
and see these plains for myself.”’ 

This was final, and Kingozi at last came to see it so. 

“T was going to suggest that I relieve you of your 
askaris,”’ said he, ‘‘but if you persist in this foolish and 
aimless plan you will need them for yourself.” 

“Cannot we go together, at least for a distance?” 

But to this he was much opposed. 

“‘T shall be traveling faster than your cumbersome 
safari,” he objected. ‘‘I could not delay.” 

And in this decision he seemed as firm as had she in 
her intention to proceed. After a light reconnaisance, so 
to speak, of argument, appeal and charm, she gave over 
trying to persuade him, and fell back on her usual lazily 
indifferent attitude. Kingozi went ahead with his prepara- 
tions, laying in potio, examining kits, preparing in every 
way his compact little caravan for the long journey before 
it. Then something happened. He changed his mind and 
decided to combine safaris with the Leopard Woman. 


“T will go 
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OR several nights the plain below the plateau had been 

asea of moonlight—white, ethereal, fragile asspun glass. 
Each evening the shadow of 
the mountains had short- 
ened, drawing close under 
the skirts of the hills. In 
stately, orderly progression 
the quality of the night world 
was changing. The heavy, 
brooding darkness was being 
transformed to a fairy deli- 
cacy of light. 

And the life of the world 
seemed to feel this change, 
to be stirring, at first feebly, 
then with growing strength. 
The ebb was passed; the 
tides were rising to the brim. 
Each night the throb of the 
drums seemed to beat more 
passionately, the rhythm to 
become quicker, wilder. The 
wailing chants of the women 
rose in sudden gusts of 
frenzy. Dark figures stole 
about in shadows; so that 
Kingozi, becoming anxious, 
gave special instructions, and delegated trusty 
men to see that they were obeyed. 

“Tf our men get to fooling with their women 
they’ll spear the lot of us!”’ he explained. 

And at last, like a queen whose coming has 
been prepared, a queen in whose anticipation 
life had quickened, the moon herself rose serenely 
above the ranges. 

Immediately the familiar objects changed; the 
familiar shadows vanished. The world became 
a different world, full of enchantment, of soft 
singing birds, of chirping insects, of romance and 
recollections of past years, of longings and the 
spells of barbaric Africa. 

Kingozi sat with the Leopard Woman “‘talk- 
ing business’’ when this miracle took place. 
When the great rim of the moon materialized at 
the mountain’s edge, he abruptly fell silent. 
The spell had him, as indeed it had all living 
things. From the village the drums pulsed more wildly, 
shoutings of men commenced to mingle with the voices 
of the women; a confused clashing sound began to be 
heard. In camp the fires appeared suddenly to pale. A 
vague uneasiness swept the squatting men. Their voices 
fell; they exchanged whispered monosyllables, dropping 
their voices they knew not why. 

The Leopard Woman arose and glided to the edge of the 
tree’s shadow, where she stood gazing upward at the moon. 
Kingozi watched her. He, old and seasoned traveler as 
he was, had indeed fallen under the spell. He did not 
consider it extraordinary, nor did it either embarrass or 
stir his senses, that standing as she did before the moon and 
the little fires her body showed in clear silhouette through 
her silken robe. Apparently this was her only garment. 




















With a Pair 
of Scissors He Cut a Folded Paper in 
Such a Manner That When Unfoided 
a Row of Paper Dolls Was Disclosed 


It made a pale nimbus about her. She seemed to the vague 
remnant of Kingozi’s thinking perceptions like a priest- 
ess, her slim, beautiful form erect, her small head bound 
with the golden fillet from which, he knew, hung the jewel 
on her forehead. As though meeting this thought, she 
raised both arms toward the moon, standing thus for a 
moment in the conventional attitude of invocation. Then 
she dropped her arms and came back to Kingozi’s side. 

Again it was like magic, the sudden blotting out of the 
slim, human figure, the substitution of the draped form as 
she moved from the light into the shadow. But on Kin- 
gozi’s retina remained the vision of her as she was. He 
shifted, caught his breath. 

As she came near him his hand closed over hers, bringing 
her to a halt. She did not resist, but stood looking down 
at him, waiting. He struggled for an appearance of calm. 

“Who are you?”’ he asked unsteadily. “‘ You have never 
told me.” 

“You have named me—Bibi-ya-chui—the Woman of 
the Leopards.” 

She was smiling faintly, looking down at him through 
half-closed eyes. 

“But who are you? You are not English.” 

“My name—you have given it. Let that suffice. Me— 
I am Hungarian.’”’ She stooped ever so slightly and 
touched the upstanding mop of his wavy hair. “‘ What does 
it matter else?’’ she asked softly. 

She was leaning. The moonlight came through the 
branches where she leaned. The little fires—again the 
silken robes became a nimbus—and the drums of the n’goma, 
the drums seemed to be throbbing in his veins. 

He leaped to his feet and seized her savagely by the 
shoulders. The soft silk slipped under his fingers. She 
threw back her head, looking at him steadily. Her eyes 
glowed deep, and the jewel on her forehead. 

““You are wonderful, maddening!’’ Kingozi muttered. 
This sudden, unexpected emotion swept him away, as a 
pond, quiet behind the dam, becomes a flood. 

**T knew we could be such friends!” she said. 

& 7 And then one of those 
: tiny incidents happened 
that so often change the 
course of greater events. 
In the darkness that still 
lingered the other side 
of the camp an askari 
challenged sharply some 
lurking wanderer. Ac- 
cording to his recent 
teaching he used the offi- 
cial word. 

“Samama!”’ said he. 

The metallic rattle of 
his musket, and the brief 
official challenge, awak- 
ened Kingozi as would a 


” 


dash of cold water. His instinct to crush to his breast this 
alluring, fascinating, willing goddess of the moon was as 
strong as ever. But across that instinct lay the shadow 
of a former day. A clear picture flashed before his mind. 
He saw a man in the uniform of a high office, and heard 
that man’s words of instruction to himself. The words had 
concluded with a few informal phrases of trust and confi- 
dence. While these were being spoken, outside a sentry 
had challenged: ‘‘Samama!”’ 

With a wrench Kingozi turned, dropping her shoulders. 
He deliberately ran away. At the edge of his own camp he 
looked back. She was still standing as he had left her. The 
moonlight, striking through the opening in the branches, 
fell across her. At this distance she was merely a white 
figure; but Kingozi saw. her again as she had stood in 
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invocation to the moon. As though she had only awaited 
his turning, she raised her hand in grave salutation and 
disappeared. 

Kingozi was too restless, too stirred, to sit still. After 
a vain attempt to smoke a quiet and ruminative pipe, he 
arose and began to wander about. The men looked up at 
him furtively from their little fires where meat roasted per- 
petually. He strode on through the camp. His feet bore 
him to the narrow lane leading to the village. Down the 
vista he saw flames leaping, and figures leaping wildly, too, 
and the drums beat against his temples. He turned back 
seeking quiet, and so on through camp again, and past the 
Leopard Woman’s tent. His mind was in a turmoil. No 
perception reached him of outside things, once the dis- 
turbance of human creatures was past. His feet led him 
unconsciously. 

It was the old struggle. He desired this woman mightily. 
That he had been totally indifferent to her before argued 
nothing. He had been suddenly awakened; and he was in 
the prime of life. But the very strength of his desire 
warned him. If he had really been on a hunt for ivory— 
well!—he wrenched his mind savagely from even a con- 
templation of possibilities. Still, it would be a very sweet 
relation in a lonely life—a woman of this quality, this 
desirability, this understanding, able to travel the wilder- 
ness of Africa, eager for the life—young, beautiful, tingling 
with vitality. In spite of himself Kingozi played with the 
thought. The fever was in his brain, the magic of the tropic 
moon was flooding his soul. 

Some warning instinct brought him back to the world 
about him. His steps had taken him down the cafion trail. 
He stood at the edge of the open plain. Facing him and 
not twenty yards distant stood a lion. 

The sight cleared Kingozi’s brain of all its vapors. For 
the first time he realized clearly what he had done. He, a 
man whose continued existence in this dangerous country 
had depended on his unfailing readiness, his ever-present 
alertness and presence of mind, had committed two of the 
cardinal sins. In savage Africa no man must at any time 
stir a foot into the veldt or jungle unarmed; in savage 
Africa no man must go at night fifty feet from a fire 
without a torch or lantern. 

By day a lion is usually harmless unless annoyed. Game 
herds manifest no alarm at his presence, merely opening 
through their ranks a lane for his indifferent passing. But 
at night he asserts his dominion. 

Kingozi realized his deadly peril. The beast bulked 
huge and black—a wild lion is a third larger than his 
menagerie relative—looking as large as a zebra against the 
moonlight. His eyes glowed steadily as he contemplated 
this interloper in his domain. After a moment he sank 
prone, extending his head. The next move, Kingozi knew, 
would be the flail-like thrash of the long tail, followed 
immediately by the rush. 

Nothing was to be done. The immediate surroundings 
were bare of trees, and in any case the lightning charge of 
the beast would have caught his victim 
unless the branches had happened to be 
fairly overhead. 

The glowing eyes lowered. A rasping 
gurgling began deep in the animal’s 
throat, rising and falling in tone with 
the inhaling and exhaling of the breath. 
This increased in volume. It became 
terrifying. The long tail stiffened, 
whacked first to one side, then to the 
other. The moment was at hand. 

Kingozi stood erect, his hands 
clenched, every muscle taut. All his 
senses were sharpened. He heard the 
voices of the veldt, near and far, and all 
the little sounds that were underneath 
them. His vision seemed to pierce the 
darkness of the shadows, so that he 
made out the details of the lion’s mane, 
and even the muscles stiffening beneath 
the skin. 

And then at the last moment a kon- 
goni—panic-stricken, running blind, its 
nose up—broke through the thin bush to the left and dashed 
across the trail directly between the man and the lion. 

African animals are subject to these strange, blind 
panics, especially at night. The individual so affected 
appears to lose all sense of its surroundings. It has been 
known actually to bump into and knock down men in plain 
and open sight. What had so terrified the kongoni it 
would be impossible to say. Perhaps a stray breeze had 
wafted the scent of this very lion; perhaps some other 
unseen danger actually threatened; or perhaps the poor 
beast merely awakened from the horror of a too vivid dream. 

The diversion occurred at the moment of the lion’s 
greatest tension. His body was poised for the attack, as a 
bow is bent to drive forth the arrow. Probably without 
conscious thought on his part instinctively he changed his 
objective. The huge body sprang; but instead of the man 
the kongoni was struck down! 

Kingozi stooped low and ran hard to the left. When 
at a safe distance he straightened his back and set his 
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footsteps rapidly campward. The incident had thoroughly 
waked him up. His brain was working clearly now, and 
under forced draft. The magic of moonlight had lost 
its power. Habits of years reasserted themselves. His 
usual iron common sense regained its ascendancy; though, 
strangely enough, there persisted in his mind a mystic 
feeling for the symbolism of this missed danger. 

“Settles it!’ he said in his usual fashion of talking 
aloud. “I’m ona job, and I must doit. Came near being 
a messy ass!” 

He saw plainly enough that a mission such as his had no 
place in it for women, even such women as Bibi-ya-chui. 
She must go back—or stay 
here—didn’t matter much 
which. The call of duty 
sounded very clear. By 
the time he had reached 
the level of the upper pla- 
teau his mind was fully 
made up. As far as he was 
concerned, the Leopard 
Woman had definitely lost 
all chance of going on. 

The frosted moonlight 
still lay across the world. 
It meant nothing but illu- 
mination to Kingozi. By 
its light he discerned a 
paper lying against a bush; 
and since paper of any sort 
is scarce, he picked it up. 

At camp he lighted his 
lantern and spread out his 
find on the table. It 
proved to be a map. A 
glance proved to Kingozi 
that it was not his property. 
He remembered a sudden 
wind squall early in the 
afternoon. Evidently it 
had swept the Leopard 
Woman’s table. 

The map was in man- 
uscript, very well drawn, 
and the text was German. 
From long habit Kingozi 
glanced first at the scale of 
miles, then raised his eyes 
to determine what country 
was represented. After a 
moment he arose, took his 
lantern into his tent, and 
there spread his find on his 
cot. 

For it was a map of this 
very locality! 

Kingoziexamined it with 
great attention, finally get- 
ting out for comparison his 
own sketch maps. The 
German map was a more 
finished product, otherwise 
they were practically the 
same. Kingozisearched for 
and found records of the 
various waters along his 
back track. Each was an- 
notated ininkinalanguage 
strange to him—probably 
Hungarian, he reflected. 
At the dry donga where 
he had overtaken and res- 
cued the Leopard Woman’s 
water-starved safari he found the legend Wasser also. 

“Explorations for this map made after the rains,” he 
concluded. 

Here the Leopard Woman had written the German word 
nein underscored several times. 

So far Kingozi’s sketches and the German map were the 
same. But the German map furnished all details for some 
distance in advance. This village was indicated, and the 
mountainsand plains beyond. Thethree practicable routes 
were plotted by means of red lines. These lines converged 
at the far side of the ranges, united in one, and proceeded 
out across the plains. Kingozi counted day’s journeys by 
the indicated water holes up to eleven. Then the map 
ceased; but an arrow at the end of the red line was 
explained by a compass bearing, and the name M’tela. 
And, as far as Kingozi could see, the sole purport of the 
whole affair was not topography but a route to the country 
of M’tela! 

Here was a facer! As far as anyone knew the country 
he had just traversed was unexplored. Yet here was a 
good, detailed map of just that route. Furthermore, a 
copy was in the hands of this woman who claimed she was 
out for sport merely and had no knowledge of the country. 
Yes, she had made just that statement. Of course she 
might be out merely for adventure, just as she said. If she 
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were of prominence and influence she might easily enough 
have obtained a copy of a private map. But then, why did 
she pretend ignorance? She seemed never to have heard of 
the name of M’tela; yet this map’s sole reason for being 
was that it indicated at least the beginning of a route to 
M’tela’s country. 

Could she be on the same errand as himself? That 
sounded fantastic. Kingozi reviewed the circumstances. 
M’tela was a formidable myth, gradually taking shape as 
a reality. He was reported as a mighty chief of distant 
borders. Tales of a hundred thousand spears drifted back 
to official attention. Allowing the usual discount, M’tela 





still loomed as a powerful figure. Nobody had paid very 
much attention to him until this time, but now his distant 
border had become important. Through it a new road 
from the north was projected. The following year the 
route was to be explored. The friendship of M’tela and his 
umpty-thousand spears became important. His hostility 
could cause endless trouble and delay. Kingozi’s present 
job was to lay the foundations for this friendship. 

“You have a free hand, Middleton,” the very high 
official had said to him. ‘‘We are not going to suggest or 
advise. Choose your own men; take as many or as few as 
you please. Take your own time and your own methods. 
But get the results.”’ 

“T appreciate your confidence, sir,’’ Kingozi had replied. 

“You and that man Winkleman are the best hands on 
earth with natives, and we knowit. Requisition what you 
want.” 

This woman was a Hungarian; she possessed a German 
official map. Could she be on official business? It did not 
seem likely. Women are not much good at that sort of 
thing in Africa. What official business could she be on? 
The same as his own? That seemed still more unlikely; 
but, if so, why should they not work together? Germany 
and England had an equal stake in the opening of this 
new route. An amicable Boundary Commission had just 
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completed a satisfactory survey between the German and 
British East African Protectorates. But she had lied to 
him, and she had acted lies of apparent ignorance. Why 
that? 

Having examined the subject from all sides, and having 
discovered it as yet incapable of solution, Kingozi char- 
acteristically decided to go slow. If she were on the same 
mission as himself that fact would develop in due time and 
then they could work together. If she were still on some 
mission, but a mission other than his own, that fact, too, 
would in due time develop. If she were merely traveling 
in idle curiosity—well, she ought not to lie! 

For Kingozi had changed 
his mind. No longer was he 
determined that she must 
turn back at this point. 
Now he was equally deter- 
mined that she must ac- 
company him. 

“T’ll keep an eye on you, 
young woman,” said he. 
“You pretend to be very 
eager to go on with me. 
We'llsee! But now you'll 
find it difficult to quit this 
game. You may get more 
of it than you bargained 
for. If you are really out 
just for sport and curiosity 
I’msorry for you. But you 
shouldn’t lie!” 

He copied the map 
roughly; then returned it to 
the spot under the bushes 
where he had found it. 

Next morning he an- 
nounced to the Leopard 
Woman his changed deci- 
sion. He wasself-contained 
and direct. She smiled 
secretly to herself. She 
thought she understood 
both the change of decision 
and the brusqueness. One 
was the magic of the tropic 
moon; the other was the 
shy, half-ashamed reaction 
of the strong man whose 
emotions have controlled 
him. The proof—that she 
was going with him. 

She was wrong! 





XIV 


HEN the day came 
for departure the 
Leopard Woman was indis- 
posed and could not travel. 
At the end of that period 
eight bags of potio disap- 
peared. They had to be re- 
placed. Kingozi occupied 
the time on the details of 
his preparations. Then 
three men deserted, and all 
loads had to be redistrib- 
uted. At last they were off. 
A horde of savages ac- 
companied them at first. 
These dropped off one by 
one until there remained 
only the guides appointed. 
The trail led steeply up- 
ward. Itsoonshookfree of the thorn tangle and debouched 
on grassy, rolling shoulders from which a wide, maplike 
view could be had of the country through which they 
had passed. Shortly they skirted a deep, cleft cafion in 
which sang a brook, and at its head came toa forest. The 
trees were tall, their cover dense; long, ropelike vines hung 
in festoons. It was very still. A Colobus barked some- 
where in the tops; the small green monkeys swung from 
limb to limb or scampered along the rope vines, chatter- 
ing. Silent, gaudy birds swooped across dusky spaces. The 
dripping of water reached the ear; the smell of dampness 
the nostrils. 

This was as far as they went the first day. The climb 
had been severe; and at the end of three and a half hours 
the woman announced that she was done up. Nothing 
remained but to make camp. This was done, therefore; 
and all the afternoon Kingozi lay flat on the cot he had 
caused to be brought into the open air, and blew smoke 
upward, and stared at the maze of limbs in the forest roof. 
The Leopard Woman kept her tent; but he did not offer 
to disturb her. He was thinking. 

Next day they marched for hours through the forest, 
and at last came out on more rolling grass shoulders. 
Evidently this side of the mountains was not abrupt, 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Good Roads 


HE country is now spending well toward two hundred 

million dollars a year on rural roads—perhaps twice what 
it was spending for that purpose ten years ago. Faith in 
good roads has probably increased during the decade in an 
even greater ratio, and it will be surprising if the expendi- 
ture ten years hence is not double two hundred millions. 

This is mainly, of course, an effect of the automobile; 
but a lot of people misjudge the automobile because they 
forget—or do not know—that in all the more prosperous 
rural regions a gasoline vehicle nowadays is just about as 
standard an implement as a mowing machine. The day 
has long gone by when good roads agitation could be dis- 
credited by ascribing it to bloated urban plutocrats who 
wanted to ride comfortably. 

By an act that became law last month the Federal 
Government purposes to contribute seventy-five million 
dollars for good country roads used by the postal service, 
sharing the expense equally with the states or other local 
units. The work is to be done on specifications approved 
by the Department of Agriculture, duly inspected and 
approved. 

The Federal Government ought to contribute, for high- 
ways are a legitimate national interest. Under this law it 
helps no community that does not first help itself. Its 
participation will tend powerfully to standardize road- 
building and to distribute the results of experience; so it 
should tend to give a better quality of road for no greater 
cost. 

Twenty-five years ago any given so-called public high- 
way was usually the exclusive affair of a board of 
supervisors or commissioners who ruled for a year over a 
territory three or four miles square. Presently the counties 
came in; then the states; now the Federal Government— 
which is as it should be. 


Credit 


HERE are nine and a half million checking accounts in 

national banks. As state banks hold substantially the 
same volume of deposits subject to check, the number of 
checking accounts is probably as great, giving a total of 
nineteen millions. A very great part of all payments are 
made by checks drawn against these nineteen million ac- 
counts. Against many of them numerous checks are drawn 
daily. Perhaps they average a check a day. At any given 
moment millions of checks are afloat, passing from the 
drawer to his bank. Those drawn in cities big enough to 
maintain clearing houses and that were deposited in some 
bank other than the one upon which they were drawn 
amounted in the first half of this year to one hundred and 
twenty billion dollars. The total of all checks drawn was 
certainly a good deal in excess of that. 

The Federal Reserve Banks have lately inaugurated a 
universal system of check clearance, or check collection, by 
which virtually a check drawn anywhere and sent any- 
where will be collected without cost to the man who accepts 
it in payment of his bill. 

It has been proposed to render this collection system still 
more efficient by requiring postmasters in towns with 
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limited banking facilities to collect checks upon their local 
banks and to remit cash to the payee’s bank. 

Of course this enormous business all goes on faith. 
Occasionally the faith is disappointed. A special report 
by the Comptroller of the Currency shows that national 
banks handle about a thousand checks a day that are 
protested for nonpayment, averaging, perhaps, one check 
out of ten thousand. The average amount of the protested 
check is about a hundred and forty dollars. There are a 
few deadbeats in the country. 


Government Aid to Ships 


HERE is an exaggerated notion about the extent to 

which foreign governments aid merchant ships, as a 
recent comprehensive report by the Department of Com- 
merce shows. Much the greater part of ocean freight is 
carried in ships that get no government aid. This would 
include nearly all of the tramp steamers, which are the 
great freight carriers. Out of a world’s tonnage of forty- 
five million tons, England has nineteen millions, and it is 
calculated that not over three per cent of it gets govern- 
ment aid. 

The government aided in the construction of the Lusi- 
tania and its sister ship by lending the company twelve 
million dollars at two and three-quarters per cent interest— 
probably two per cent less than the company would have 
had to pay in the market. 

These ships, however, were not only very fast, involving 
additional expense both for construction and for operation, 
but were especially built with a view to conversion into 
naval auxiliaries in wartime. The biggest German line has 
received virtually no direct aid from the government, and 
its chief rival has received direct aid only for services to 
Australasia and the Orient, which comprise a rather small 
part of its business. England, it should be noted, does not 
even aid its shipping indirectly by restricting the coasting 
trade to British bottoms. 

France, on the other hand, with a merchant marine 
about one-tenth the size of England’s and less than two- 
fifths that of Germany, has probably been the most 
liberal and persistent of governments in paying bounties, 
subsidies and subventions to shipping. Holland, with a 
merchant fleet nearly as large as France’s, has paid no 
bounties or subsidies, and has directly aided shipping only 
by granting mail subventions to improve communication 
with distant colonies. 

In fine, this report shows very conclusively that money 
aid from the government, whether by advances of capital 
or payment of subsidies or of mail subventions, is of 
itself no solution of the merchant marine problem. 


Women in Politics 


BOUT nine times out of ten, politics that really counts 
in the United States is local politics. National politics 
means mostly whether import duties shall be thirty-three 
per cent, as in 1915, or forty per cent, as in 1912; whether 
we shall build twelve fighting ships this year and eight 
next or eight this year and twelve next; whether the ma- 
chinery that codrdinates banking shall be called a Central 
Bank or a Federal Reserve Bank. 

But, in cities especially, local politics actually touches 
your life on every side; and when you turn, with a practical 
mind, to improve the lot of urban American humankind, 
you are pretty sure sooner or later to run into local polities 
at some angle or other. There will be a badly conducted 
public hospital; waste of public poor funds; incompetent 
school management; a jail in which youths and adepts in 
vice, or mere suspects and practiced criminals, are herded 
together; there will be firetrap factories that burn now 
and then, with a slaughter of girls; tenement ordinances to 
amend; an intolerable enlistment of militia and police as 
strike breakers. 

There is very little sporting interest in local politics. 
Yelling one’s head off in a convention does not get any- 
where with it. 

What it requires is an enormous amount of patient, 
unremitting drudgery; forever agitating and organizing, 
pegging away at this salient and that sector day in and 
day out, coming up smiling after every defeat. 

Experience here and there indicates that women will do 
better than men with local politics. Perhaps this is 
because, being new to politics, they are willing to do the 
drudgery. Perhaps it is because a great many more 
intelligent women than men have time for polities, or will 
take time. 

Perhaps it is because they are more sympathetic. We 
should like to turn part. of our local politics over to women. 
The normal masculine interest in politics is a sporting 
interest. Applied to local politics, which is much the more 
important branch, it functions badly. 


Farm Mortgage Rates 


HE rural credit act which became a law last month 
provides for two sets of institutions. In the first set the 
Federal Government may be a stockholder—may, in fact, 
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be the only stockholder; so that may come round to the 
same thing as lending Government money on farm mort- 
gages. The second set is to be privately owned, but under 
Government supervision. Neither set can charge more 
than six per cent on farm loans, or increase that rate 
indirectly by charging a commission, bonus or fee for 
making the loan. Both sets must make amortized loans. 
The rate being strictly limited to six per cent, it rather 
looks as though private capital, if it goes into the scheme 
at all, would go in only in those regions where the going 
rate on farm mortgages is not above six per cent. 

However, it is an experiment the outcome of which 
nobody can predict with assurance. To the extent that it 
gets farmers cheaper money without lowering the quality 
of the security and without simply taking the money out of 
the Federal Treasury, it will justify itself. But how it will 
materially assist tenants to become landowners, as the 
loan cannot exceed fifty per cent of the value of the land 
and twenty per cent of the value of the insured improve- 
ments, we are unable to see. 


Trade Foundations 


OU are hearing a good deal about our enormous 

exports in the fiscal year that ended recently; but 
imports also broke all records, and that fact is promising. 
From Europe we imported even less than in the year before 
and roughly only two-thirds as much as in 1914; but from 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, China, 
the East Indies, Japan, Australia, the Philippines we 
imported much more. These roughly are the countries to 
which we are turning for new or broader markets. No 
doubt last year’s big imports imply the making of stronger, 
broader credit relations, and so promise well for future 
trade. 

There are factors that do not show in the trade returns of 
the Department of Commerce. That is, during the last year 
or so many foreign banks have, for the first time, opened 
accounts in this country; a good many importers and 
exporters abroad who formerly relied on London to 
finance their business have turned to New York; the prime 
instrument of international trade, the banker’s acceptance, 
has come increasingly into use here. 

Incidentally, in the latter part of the year about two- 
thirds of all the imports came in duty-free. For raw 
materials at least we can now offer a big free market. 


Anything to Fight About 


IETZSCHE was of opinion that a good war justifies 

any cause. A distinguished American has pointed out 
that invidious patriotism is simply the modern substitute 
for religion as a cause of war. 

There has been a great change of emphasis in compara- 
tively short time. It is but little more than one generation 
since Borrow died. In early manhood he cheerfully suffered 
imprisonment in one of the worst jails in the world for a 
considerable period rather than obey an order to cease sell- 
ing copies of the Bible. 

As to polities, he wrote: ‘‘ My good man: Iam invariably 
of the politics of the people at whose table I sit or beneath 
whose roof I sleep; at least I never say anything which can 
lead them to suspect the contrary.” 

Our politeness consists in not disputing anybody’s 
religion and in fighting over politics. 


Ships and Protection 


N 1860 England’s merchant marine exceeded ours by only 

a quarter of a million tons. Since then she has accumu- 
lated about two-fifths of the world’s total tonnage and we 
have slidden far down the scale as to oversea carriers, the 
not unnatural result of our shortsighted and vacillating 
treatment of our shipping interests. 

Prosperity, protection, and a shortsighted, unstable 
attitude on the part of the Government have been our chief 
handicaps. Rapid pioneering development of the country 
gave opportunity for more profitable employment of 
capital and enterprise on land than at sea. During the 
Civil War, besides the large amount of tonnage destroyed, 
about seven hundred and fifty thousand tons—relatively 
much more important then than now—was transferred to 
foreign registry. 

A protectionist law prevented its coming back to Amer- 
ican registry. Protection helped to make shipbuilding 
materials dearer here than abroad and to direct enterprise 
landward. 

Protection has run to such extremes as to make it unlaw- 
ful for American ships damaged by storm or fire to make 
more than absolutely necessary repairsin foreign ports with- 
out payment of a quasi tariff on the material and labor 
employed. 

The Government has had no intelligent, persistent policy. 
It has granted subsidies and withdrawn them; granted 
others that were ineffectual. It now proposes to set up a 
line of Government ships—not as a permanent provision, 
but only temporarily, as one more makeshift in an unsettled 
attitude. 
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head on the Rio Grande. It is an insidious 


Sesto EL rheumatism has reared its sinister 
disease that spares neither young nor old, 


neither fat norlean. It would as soon go for along Guards- 


man as a short one. And its suddenness is appalling. It 
creeps upon its victim at any hour of the day or night, 
laying him low in the flush of his manly strength. 

One minute he may be romping happily with his fellows 
in the sunshine—he may be playing second base for 
Company C against the mutts of Company A—or mayhap 
he sits peacefully in one of the Life-Saving Stations with 
beer licenses that they have at the edge of town, cussing 
the weather and the quartermaster, with side remarks on 
the captain—he may be doing any of these things—nay, he 
may even be writing home to his mother—when along 
comes the dread sentinel rheumatism and crumples him. 

The first symptom appears when he is detailed for out- 
post duty right on the Line. It consists of a silly, feeble 
grin designed to give the lie to the glint of apprehension 
in his eyes. Away out there in the brush, where a Mex 
could pick him off with a pot shot in a second, he reflected. 
He goes softly to his tent and sits down with a dejected air, 
like a man who has been punched in the stomach and wishes 
time to think it over. 

After a while he rises to mingle with the others; but he 
is a changed person. Anyone can see that he is sick. He 
mopes round, dragging his feet. Anon, he rubs his arm 
and shoulder; he groans and utters piteous complaints. 
Those who don’t have to go on outpost either pay him no 
heed whatever or give him the laugh. 

The progress of the ailment is bewilderingly rapid. A 
nurse’s chart of it would show an almost vertical line. 
Before nightfall he has a well-developed case of sentinel 
rheumatism, and is wearing a heaven-is-my-home expres- 
sion to impress the company commander with his misery. 

He slinks up to the door of the latter’s tent and says in 
a weak, whining voice: 

“Cap’n, I’m just too sick to do anything. My laigs 
hurt when I move ’em, and one’s all swelled up. And this 
arm’s so sore I can hardly bear the shirt to touch it.” 

The captain is unsympathetic. 

“How about your feet? Aren’t they crippled too? 
Cold, for instance?’”’ He eyes the sufferer grimly a while 
and then continues: 
“Forget it, Lem. I’m 
disappointed in you. I 
honestly thought you 
could do better than that 
old stuff. Why, you’re 
the tenth man to pull 
rheumatism on me this 
week, and it doesn’t go 
any more. 

“‘Now buck up and be 
aman. To let a Mexican 
scare you! Haven’t you 
as good a gun as he has, 
and better? Then 
what’re you bellyachin’ 
about? Besides, what if 
one of ’em did shoot you? 
It’d befor your country!” 


False Alarms 


O IT ends by Lem’s 
going on outpost 
duty with a detachment. 
They are distributed 
about in couples, and he 
and another man are put 
to watch a certain road 
and challenge anybody 
moving along or near it. 
The night is darker 
than usual. On both 
sides of them is a dense 
jungle of mesquite and 
cactus and juncus, 
through which a billion 
bandits could sneak 
without betraying asign. 
The two sentinels are 
not far from the river, 
and sometimes when the 
moon peeps out through 
the clouds they catch a 
glimmer of water. 
Look! What’s that? 
Both come erect with 
riflesready, musclestaut, 
flesh prinkling. 


George Pattullo 
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““T see somebody,” whispers Lem. ‘‘There’s a bunch 
trying to cross over, Ed. See that blur? Right where my 
finger is? It’s Mexicans sure enough, Ed. You wait here 
till I run back and tell the captain. We need more men.” 

“No,” Ed replies firmly; “I’ll go. You’ve got rheuma- 
tism, Lem, and it would hurt you to run.” 

But Lem is already streaking back to the detachment’s 
barricaded camp. He comes tearing in with the news just 
as the captain is dozing off for the third time. 

“Holy Smoke!”’ bellows that officer. ‘If you can run 
like that in your delicate state, I wonder how fast you’d 
do a quarter if you were feeling right?’’ Then peevishly: 
“Go on back there and stay with Ed. Bandits nothing! 
I had a report on those logs an hour ago, farther up.” 

Upon which Lem returns to his post, but wasting all the 
time he can en route. He finds Ed in a bad humor, con- 
sumed with curiosity as to how he has been spending his 
vacation. The two sit down on a bank and argue this 
point in fiery whispers. 

Presently there is a soft stirring amid the brush to the 
right, a crackle of twigs. 

“Falt!’? Lem yells in a voice you could hear eight miles. 

No response; the noise continues. 

“Walt, Tsay! Who goes there?’”’ Ed is close beside him, 
gripping his weapon. 

A vague shape is outlined against the gloom, and both 
fire together. A crash of boughs, a snort and silence. The 
two start for camp at the same instant, but Ed noses out 
first place by a hair. 

“Bandits!” he gasps. “‘Bandits, cap’n! They tried to 
creep up on us, and me and Lem killed some. Hurry up!” 

Out of his cot comes the captain in one mad leap, and 
shortly the detachment has deployed and is approaching 
the spot cautiously. The captain is in the lead with an 
automatic trained on the body in the brush. 

“All right,” he calls reassuringly. ‘It’s only a cow.” 

So now you know what sentinel rheumatism is and why 
so many are afflicted with it. 

Yet it is only one of the scores of complaints from which 
Guardsmen suffer when they wish to secure certificates of 





disability in order to return home. Excuses have 
become so numerous that every application is 
rigidly investigated and many who might have 
escaped service in the early days of mobilization are now 
brusquely sent back to the ranks. 

Of course there are genuine cases of disability. There is 
the case of the private in the Minnesota Guard. His 


regiment is encamped at Llano Grande in a grove of 


mesquite trees near a pretty little lake. He had made no 
request for a discharge, but on a morning his company 
commander was amazed to perceive this man moving 
aimlessly about camp, picking up stray bits of paper. 
These he would examine carefully, only to toss aside; and 
he talked to himself and snickered. The captain called the 
attention of a sergeant to the performance and ordered 
him to keep an eye on the fellow. 


The Paper He Was Looking For 


Wh E DOKS that all the time, captain, every day,” re- 
ported the sergeant at the end of a week. ‘‘He seems 
harmless enough, and he’s perfectly willing, but he persists 
in walking round all his spare time like he’d lost something, 
picking up pieces of paper.”’ 
“Tt’s very strange,” said the captain thoughtfully. “‘I 
expect we’d better send him home before he grows worse.” 
Accordingly a certificate of disability was secured for the 
private. When summoned to the captain’s tent to receive 
it a slow grin broke over his face. With that in his fingers 
he was a civilian again, and could speak his mind. 
js “Well, well, well!’’ he exclaimed genially. ‘‘This is the 
very paper I’ve been hunting for all week, cap’n.”’ 


The order of the War Department to the effect that all 
men with families dependent on them might secure per- 
mission to go home threatened for a while to play havoc 
with some units. Many tried to take advantage of it, but 
not so many succeeded. A few hundred have been allowed 
to return, but the applications of many more hundreds 
have been rejected. In these cases it was discovered that, 
though the men had families, they were not dependent. on 
the men’s presence at home. Thatistosay, the employers of 
these men were paying their full wages to those left behind. 

The result of this or- 
der may become very 
serious within the next 
six weeks and possibly 
demoralize whole regi- 
ments. By that time it 
is possible that some 
employers who antici- 
pated drastic action 
toward Mexico will have 
tired of paying for mili- 
tary training, and will 
cut off the allowances. 
A Chicago man whose 
concern has been turn- 
ing loose seven thou- 
sand dollars a month to 
absent employees in the 
Guard told me the other 
day in Brownsville that 
he would order all that 
stopped at the end of 
sixty days. 

Should such payments 
cease, the married men 
and others with depend- 
ent relatives will be able 
to take advantage of the 
Department’s ruling. It 
may leave a big hole in 
the Guard. 

The National Guard 
has come along well in 
tendays. Themenhave 
lost their callow look 
and are rapidly getting 
used to their uniforms. 
While that is far from 
being the chief function 
of a soldier, it is often 
an excellent indicator 
of condition and morale. 
At first they wore the 
khaki as a backwoods- 
man does a new suit of 
store clothes, but now it 
is beginning to sit on 
them comfortably; they 
are less awkward. 
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They are rounding into shape in every 
respect—in camp organization, hospital 
work, drill, sanitation and discipline. The 
regulars are helping them. An officer from 
the Army is attached to each regiment as an 
inspector instructor, to have charge, under 
the regimental commander, of the training 
of the troops, and they are doing excellent 
work. 

Much of the red tape that hampered 
mobilization has been cut. One alert dis- 
trict commander issued the following order: 

“Tn connection with the supply arrange- 
ments of militia troops, quartermasters, 
ordnance officers, medical supply officers 
and other supply officers are informed that 
it is their first duty to see that militia troops 
are properly supplied. To accomplish this 
it is not sufficient to wait for the arrival 
of requisitions. They or their agents must 
visit the camp of the militia and ascertain 
in what respect the militia organizations are 
deficient, and see that the articles are sup- 
plied. If the requisitions submitted by the 
militia contain errors, and the emergency 
warrants it, issue will be made first and the 
requisition corrected afterward.” 

The regulars are going at it in that spirit. 
Hither the Army has been seized with 
affection for the National Guard, or they 
have stringent orders from higher-up, for 
they are aiding with might and main. And 
judging from the precautions taken to safe- 
guard the health of the troops, and the 
manner in which they are being fed, there 
exists somewhere an earnest desire that 
Brother Bill shall be properly cared for on 
service. There will be no repetition of 1898. 

You cannot either condemn or praise the 
Guard as a whole. A criticism that applies 
to some units would be unjust to others, 
and there are regiments that assuredly do 
not deserve the bouquets certain others 
have earned. In fact, any general comment 
on the National Guard as a whole is always 
subject to exceptions. 

There are regiments in the New York, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Illinois and 
Wisconsin Guards that stack up well in 
training and equipment with troops of the 
regular army; and again, there are units 
elsewhere that remind one of the militia 
rabble of bygone generations. The Illinois 
Cavalry look like real soldiers and act like 
them. On the other hand, eighty of the one 
hundred and twenty-seven men in one 
company of the Arizona Guard were still 
wearing civilian clothes on July fifteenth, 
because they could not get uniforms. Also, 
their shoes were worn through the soles. 

I have seen sixty thousand of the Na- 
tional Guard in their camps along the 
Border, and I’m strong for them. They 
have been slow in. mobilizing; their mis- 
takes have been numberless and many of 
them costly; inefficiency has been glaring 
in spots. But what did the nation expect 
of raw troops? 


Good Soldier Material 


There is as good material among them as 
could be found in any corresponding num- 
ber of men anywhere. It stands to reason 
they will make good soldiers. They have 
intelligence and initiative. Any man who 
can hold down a fair job in civil life is 
bound to make a fine soldier when he turns 
his attention to it in earnest. All he needs 
is the training. And he shouldn’t be jeered 
at in the process of acquiring it. 

Granted that the motives impelling some 
to join were social—that they went in to 
get to the annual encampments, or for 
rifle practice—assign any motives you like. 
The fact remains that they are there, and 
a sense of duty must be back of it with the 
bulk of them. 

Surely there was much more than a 
desire for excitement in the impulse that 
sent somany staunch citizens to the Border. 
Put yourself in their place. It’s a rotten 
place to spend the heated term. No man 
would voluntarily abandon a comfortable 
livelihood to go soldiering in times like 
these unless imbued with a stern sense of 
patriotism. It would be well to remember 
this when criticizing the Guard. Bear in 
mind that it is a volunteer organization, 
and there is nothing in it for most of them 
but sacrifice. 

You never saw human beings more dis- 
appointed than were the Guard when they 
detrained to settle down to camp life. 
Hardly a man of them but expected to 
spring blithely from the train, ford the Rio 
Grande and strike into Mexico without 
foolish delays. Instead, they were sent out 
to grub underbrush and wield axes and 
picks and shovels; they had to drill and 
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take long hikes. In leisure hours they built 
regimental streets and hauled sand. 

Sore is their spirit. They see nothing 
ahead but routine work during weeks of pun- 
ishing heat and rain and months of punish- 
ing heat and dust, and a lot of them are sick 
of their job already. They figure that they 
could do that sort of thing at home, near 
the folks and business. 

“Why,” exclaimed a major of infantry 
hotly, ‘‘were we called down here? Was all 
this designed to be a sort of training camp? 
It works a hardship on the Guard. Ninety 
per cent of them are on the Border at a 
severe sacrifice. 

“Take my own case. I came because 
I thought there was need of my services 
and it was my duty to come. Every week 
I’m here sees my law practice slipping away 
from me. If we are kept down here six 
months I’ll have to start all over again. 
And if we are sent home without the Mexi- 
ean trouble being finally settled—with it 
looming as a menace that may draw us 
back again—well, look out! We’re up in 
the air. That’s the plain truth of it. We 
don’t know where we stand or what’ll 
come next. And it naturally makes us a bit 
dissatisfied.” 


Little Alcohol Consumed 


I found this temper wherever I went. 
The Guard came down from the North and 
East and West and South in confident expec- 
tation of a scrap, and so were able to yell 
and cheer when their trains drew in after 
a hundred hours on the road in day coaches. 
That spoke volumes for their endurance. 
But now they have no inclination to cheer. 
Officers and men who were called out in 
1898 tell me that nothing like the zeal 
exists to-day that existed then. In 1898 
they went whooping because there was war 
and they anticipated getting into it. Wild 
scenes ensued all along the line of troop 
movements. It was a frenzy of patriotism. 

In eleven towns visited, where units of 
the National Guard are stationed, we 
found creditable sobriety. Of course pro- 
hibition prevailed in some of these by local 
ordinance or state law, but it was possible 
to secure drinks; and even where there 
were saloons, the Guard went at it moder- 
ately. The soda fountains did many times 
the business of the bars, and there were 
more of them. At Pharr, McAllen and 
Mission we saw drug stores and soft-drink 
stands besieged by crowds of khaki-clad 
men from sundown until nearly ten o’clock. 
The bars had their quota, too, but in the 
ratio of about two to five. Indeed, in a 
fortnight of moving along the Border I saw 
fewer drunken Guardsmen than civilians, 
although the troops far outnumbered the 
local male adult populations. 

It is growing to be the same with the 
soldier as with every other calling: He finds 
that booze does not pay, that it is a losing 
game and hurts his health. He has dis- 
covered that commanders frown on it, and 
people with whom he would like to asso- 
ciate are temperate and prone to shy off 
from a hard drinker. Therefore he has cut 
it out in large measure. 

The effect of this has been noteworthy. 
Up to time of writing there have been no 
epidemics. Some of the Pennsylvania in- 
fantry ate too much canned beef on board 
train and fell ill of malnutrition, and forty 
of the Massachusetts were poisoned by 
tinned goods; but there were no fatalities. 
Fever and sore arms have been general 
because of vaccination and the typhoid 
prophylactic; and there have been other 
ailments, and a few deaths from accidents 
and a variety of causes. But those were 
only to be expected in the mobilization of a 
hundred thousand men. On the whole, the 
health of the Guard has been excellent. 

It is to be devoutly hoped that they 
maintain their temperance toward both 
soft drinks and hard. That is no climate 
for drinking cold stuff of any description. 
To do so results in dysentery and kindred 
troubles. Of course there is not the same 
tendency to overindulge in ice cream and 
sodas as in beer, but the effects of them can 
be almost as harmful. 

From all quarters of the United States 
have they come, and they represent every 
nationality on the globe. The Guard faith- 
fully reflects the nation. It is a wonderful 
polyglot. 

Sergeant Winslow desired to frame up 
a little poker game by the light of a lan- 
tern, with Trooper Callahan and Privates 
Schwengel, Dubose, Kubiak and Alberini 
abetting him. They invited me to sit in; 
said they wanted a Scotchman for luck. 
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And in the Arizona Guard they have a 
company of American-born Mexicans, en- 
listed to fight Mexico if it ever comes to 
that; and another of Indians. 

There is an entire regiment of negroes 
at San Antonio. From the colonel to the 
youngest lieutenant all the officers are 
colored. They created an awkward situa- 
tion. When the Southern troops heard of 
this regiment they hoped to be led out and 
shot in the Atlantic if they ever saluted a 
dog-goned one of its officers. 

There was every prospect of unpleasant- 
ness, until ‘‘The Little Man” tactfully 
arranged the difficulty. He brigaded the 
colored troops with the Wisconsin and 
Illinois infantry beyond Fort Sam Houston, 
and issued an order drawing the attention 
of all whom it might concern to the fact 
that this regiment had not come to the 
Border because they fancied the trip, but 
in order to serve their country, and at the 
same time reminding the colored troops 
that they were in Texas and must comply 
with state laws and customs respecting their 
race. 

Companies G and E, from Pine Grove 
and Hamburg, in Pennsylvania, are what 
the proletariat call Pennsylvania Dutch. 
All the commands are given in low Ger- 
man, to the huge wonder and delight of the 
El Pasoans who visit their camp. 

Go and see the National Guards from 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land and Michigan at Camps Cotton, Per- 
shing and Stewart, near El Paso; drop in 
on the First New Jersey Brigade, south of 
Pirtleville, on the Arizona border; or the 
Montana National Guard, below the smel- 
ter at Douglass; or the boys from Califor- 
nia, Connecticut and Idaho, at Nogales, 
farther west on the Line; or spend a few 
days with the New Yorkers, at Pharr, 
McAllen and Mission in the Lower Valley; 
or sit in the shade of the mesquite trees 
with the Nebraska, Indiana and Minnesota 
men, at their Llano Grande camp; or con- 
tinue your journey to Brownsville and 
take a peep at the Virginia Guard, on 
Victoria Heights, or the Illinois Cavalry in 
their private swamp when it rains; or run 
up from the Border to San Antonio and 
browse along the lines of the Illinois In- 
fantry and the Wisconsin National Guard— 
go anywhere you like along the Mexican 
Border and you will return with two hard 
and fast conclusions: 

1. Each regiment was the first to mobi- 
lize in its state. 

2. Each regiment has been pronounced 
by the general in command of that district 
to be easily the best he has seen, although 
he cannot afford to say so publicly lest he 
hurt the feelings of the others. 


How the Cows Keep Cool 


Bless ’em! Everywhere it was the same 
tale. And I believed them all. If it wasn’t 
true in every case it certainly ought to have 
been. 

There are enough stories going the 
rounds of the camps to stock an almanac. 
The Nebraskans tell one on Private Wor- 
rell, of the 4th. It seems that when he left 
home the corn was late and only half 
grown. He went to bed on the train, and 
next morning gazed out across fields where 
the waving stalks stood seven feet high. 
Worrell rubbed his eyes. 

“Jumpin’ Jupiter!”’ he exclaimed in 
amazement. “I never did see corn grow so 
fast in a night.” 

A Douglass man tells this one. He says 
that while a troop train was toiling through 
New Mexico a New Jersey Guardsman 
spied a windmill. 

““What’s that?’”’ he demanded of a com- 
rade. 

The other scrutinized the object long and 
carefully. 

“‘T guess it must be an electric fan for the 
cows,” he announced at last. 

There are portions of this yarn that to 
my mind violate the verities. Frankly, I 
don’t believe all of it. But here is an 
actual happening: In the Arizona Guard, 
as I have said before, is an Indian company 
from Phoenix, which claims to be the first 
organized in the United States; also a 
company of Mexicans born in this country. 
The latter are the sons of Tucson pioneers. 

One afternoon a Mexican, answering to 
the familiar name of Villa, was locked up in 
the guardhouse for a minor offense. They 
threw in an Indian with him during the 
night, and when he had got settled to his 
satisfaction the Indian sociably inquired 
his companion’s name, as one gentleman to 
another. The guileless Mexican told him. 
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“What?” cried the Indian. “Villa? 
Then you’re the man I came down here to 
lick.” 

It took the entire guard to quell the en- 
suing disturbance. 

Some of the bands have had their trou- 
bles on account of high and low altitude. 
Sergeant Whitcomb, of a Nebraska band, 
was conducting practice one afternoon 
and the musicians were sweating over it. 
Nobody perspires down there. Perspira- 
tion is a misnomer on the Border. Well, 
Sergeant Whitcomb was waving his baton, 
grievously disgruntled over the volume of 
sound. There was altogether too much gur- 
gling and tooting for rhythm. 

“A little stronger with the trombone 
there,’”’ he shouted to a little man who was 
already purple in the face. 

The trombone artist dropped his instru- 
ment with a gesture of despair. 

“Tt ain’t my fault,” he retorted, mopping 
his brow. ‘I blow and I blow, and comes 
nothing but wind.” 

Thesergeant tested the trombone for him- 
self; then all the other wind instruments, 
one after the other. It was even so. Their 
camp was only forty-two feet above sea 
level, and far greater lung capacity was re- 
quired than at home. 

What about the heat? A perfect flood of 
twaddle has gone back home about the Bor- 
der climate. Of course it is hot. The ther- 
mometer will range from one hundred to 
one hundred and twelve in the shade in 
the middle of the afternoon almost any- 
where along the Line at this season. The 
natives are unanimous in explaining that 
this is most unusual—but it has been about 
that way every year. 


Tropical Temperatures 


A temperature of one hundred and 
twelve sounds terrific, but temperature is 
not always a fair gauge of heat in relation 
to its effect. It is far more oppressive in 
Chicago and New York with the thermome- 
ter at eighty-eight than it is on the Border 
with it reaching for one hundred and ten. 
The humidity must be taken into account; 
also pavements, tall buildings and congested 
humanity. 

Heat prostrations are rare in the South- 

west. 
i On the very days the correspondents 
accompanying the Guard sent back dis- 
turbing reports of the boys’ sufferings under 
the pitiless Texas sun, there were more heat 
prostrations in New York and Philadelphia 
than in all the divisions along the Line. 

Don’t misunderstand me. The weather 
is hot down there—hot as blue blazes— 
but it is not the sort of heat that knocks 
a man out if he is otherwise fit and has 
taken care of himself on preceding days. I 
have flanked calves in just such July weather 
without ill effects, and with rather less dis- 
comfort than I experienced years ago in 
chasing down a newspaper story in Boston. 

Then, too, the nights are invariably cool. 
In the high altitudes of the Arizona and 
New Mexico Border the temperature takes 
a long drop after nightfall, and sleeping is 
not generally attended with discomfort. 
The change is not so pronounced during the 
rainy season, yet there is always relief from 
the rigors of the day. 

Down in the Lower Valley of the Rio 
Grande they get a breeze from the Gulf 
which makes amends. 

Rains have been heavy and of daily 
occurrence along portions of the Border 
since July first. They get their rainy sea- 
sons twice a year—in May and September 
for some areas; in June and October for 
others. 

The National Guard ran into delayed 
rains. When the first regiment reached the 
Border it found the country in the grip of a 
drought. There hadn’t been a sure-enough 
rain in fourteen months. The land was 
burned brown; the earth was cracked; the 
dust piled ankle deep in every road. 

Then the troop trains came steaming in, 
and with their advent the heavens opened 
of their blessed treasure. Day after day 
there were perfect deluges. The Border 
sky is slow to make up its mind on rain, but 
when once started, how she do rain! 

The citizens of those parts emitted a long 
sigh of relief, and gave the soldiers credit for 
bringing the luck that brought the rain. 
The Guard could not be persuaded to view 
happenings in the light of luck. Every 
twenty-four hours, and sometimes twice 
in twenty-four hours, the bottom of the sky 
seemed to fall out and let go of everything 
it held. All the camps were flooded. 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Give yourself the full benefit 
of this nourishing food 


Of course you know and enjoy Campbell’s Tomato 









Soup. Almost every one does—in this country. But do 
you get the full advantage of its wholesome and invigorating quality? 
There is practically no end to the variety of tempting ways of preparing 


Campbell's Tomato Soup 


The favorite way is, probably, as a Cream of 
Tomato. This is perfectly simple. A child can 
follow the easy directions on the label. And 
in about three minutes you have a soup which 
is literally unsurpassed in richness and appe- 
tizing flavor. 

A sprinkling of finely chopped celery or 
parsley adds to its attractive appearance. A 
few crisp croutons dropped in each plateful 
give an agreeable effect, or a little American 
cheese grated over the surface varies the flavor 
and gives a pleasing touch. 

Simply adding water to the soup just as it 
comes to you in the can and bringing the com- 
bination to a boiling point makes a delicious 
and satisfying soup. You can make this as 


21 kinds 


LOOK. r E OR: THE 


hearty as you like by adding noodles, ver- 
micelli or boiled rice. Or the addition of 
a larger proportion of water gives you a 
refreshing tomato bouillon to be enjoyed 
at any time of day—morning, noon or night. 
Try a cup of this for breakfast some morn- 
ing and see if you haven't made a pleasing 
discovery. 

The practical housewife well knows the 
advantage of having a 
supply of this inviting 
Campbell ‘‘kind”’ al- 
ways at hand on the 
pantry shelf. And it’s 
a wise husband who 
suggests it. 


CH CampBELL GOP” 
AMDEN,.N.J.U-S 
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One Coat Won't 
Fit Every Man 


Nor will one type of tire suit 
all types of cars. 


That is why United States Tire 
Company makes five types of 


tires —the only complete line 


made by any one company. 


A tire for every type of car— 
for every need of price and use. 


One of the “five” is made ex- 
actly to fit your needs. 


Any United States Tire Dealer 
will tell you why. 











(Continued from Page 24) 

Some regiments swashed round in mud 
to their shoetops for a solid week. The 
water invaded their tents at night. They 
spoke feelingly of these conditions, until in- 
formed that farther up the Valley the 7th 
and the 71st and all the others were in as 
sorry a plight, or worse; upon which they 
grinned with quiet satisfaction and grew 
reconciled. It is curious how much a fellow 
can endure so long as he knows that the 
other man is getting just as bad and maybe 
worse. 

The rains have probably ceased by now, 


and the boys will be remembering them . 


with aching hearts. How they will pine 
for the September Morn baths they enjoyed 
in July! Those September Morn stunts, 
by the way, roused much comment from 
dwellers in divers towns. After these July 
rains will come a dry season of nothing but 
sun and wind and dust storms until Septem- 
ber, when another month of wet may be 
expected. 

Now as to the food, another item about 
which reams have been written. Weird 
tales have gone the rounds of the stuff 
doled out to the men in transit, but we will 
confine ourselves to the ‘‘chow” in camp. 

It is better probably than the majority 
of them are accustomed to at home, both in 
quality and quantity. Itisinfinitely better 
than you can obtain at country hotels. 
Whatever other departments have fallen 
down, the commissary has so far stood the 
test well. Uncle Sam feeds his soldiers 
better than any other government on earth. 

Here is asample menu, picked at random. 
A great many are improvements on this; 
others may not be so good. It was what 
Troop C of the Illinois Cavalry ate on July 
fourteenth, and may be accepted as a fair 
average for the entire National Guard: 

Breakfast — Corn-meal mush, stewed 
prunes, bread and honey, coffee. 

Dinner— Fried bacon, macaroni and 
cheese, fried potatoes, bread and sirup, 
lemonade. 

Supper—Corned beef, baked potatoes, 
rice pudding, bread and honey, tea or coffee. 

And just across the Rio Grande the 
average Mexican’s daily menu runs about 
like this: 

Breakfast—Frijoles and water. 

Dinner— Water and frijoles. 

Supper—Thinking about the frijoles they 
had for dinner. 

Heaven pity the Mexican peon! Con- 
tractors employ thousands of them on the 
American side at grubbing and clearing land; 
and when they first arrive from across the 
river the natives are so weak from want of 
food that they are incapable of work. It 
usually takes three weeks of feeding to give 
them the necessary strength. They rest in 
the camps, gloating over the coffee served 
at meals, and hungrily devouring the goat 
meat. Their pay for grubbing and similar 
forms of labor runs from forty-two and a 
half to sixty cents a day. 

No frijoles and water diet for Brother 
Bill. Should you happen to take a trip to 
the Border for the purpose of seeing him, 
eat a meal with Bill, and you’ll agree with 
me that the only thing lacking appears to 
be finger bowls. 


Democratic Officers 


In some companies of the Guard the boys 
have established funds for extra grub. 
Each man contributes a dollar a week out 
of his pay, and they obtain corn on the cob, 
cantaloupe, ice cream, and such. At one 
outpost guarding a pumping plant on the 
Rio Grande below Donna, we had a dinner 
of fried chicken, fried fish, barbecued deer 
alias goat, sweet potatoes, peas, chowchow, 
bread and honey, lemonade, apple pie, iced 
tea and cake. There was some kicking be- 
cause napkins had been overlooked, but 
otherwise it was an enjoyable meal. 

In a previous article attention was 
directed to the readiness and ease with 
which the average Guardsman adapts him- 
self to wholly new conditions. That is one 
of the hopeful signs. They are not afraid 
to tackle anything, and they go at it un- 
hampered by tradition or precedent. 

Their everyday, horse-sense viewpoint 
crops out in a multitude of little happen- 
ings. At Llano Grande I saw Lieutenant 
Colonel W. E. Baehr fixing the ditches 
round his tent with a spade. Now that was 
horrible, viewed from a strictly military 
standpoint. It was calculated to destroy 
the morale of all the onlooking soldiery and 
render them contemptuous of authority; 
it was subversive of discipline; it was a 
heinous thing to do, against every rule of 
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Hoyle. I suspect that the colonel ought to 
have been led out and shot at sunrise; or 
preferably, hanged. 

But, curiously enough, those benighted 
rookies seemed to like it. They did not lose 
an iota of respect for the colonel, but 
watched with a sort of affectionate interest 
while he labored with the spade. You see, 
their notion was that the colonel was not 
afraid himself to tackle any job he might 
give them to do, and it heartened them in 
their work. Probably they said in their 
coarse, American way: “He’s a good old 
scout.” : 

Officers are doing things like that in 
every unit of the Guard every hour of the 
day. Lieutenant Colonel Baehr is no excep- 
tion; he is merely cited as an instance. 


The Critical Correspondent 


It may be that in professional armies 
such proceedings would utterly destroy the 
relation between man and officer deemed 
necessary to discipline and accomplish- 
ment, but luckily the Guard is recruited 
from all classes, and they like that attitude 
of their leaders toward them and their 
work. They will follow such men through 
thick and thin; and a follower is worth 
three that you have to drive. Somehow 
the thought will persist that an officer who 
loses the respect of his men by meeting 
them on a comradely footing can hardly be 
deserving of it anyway. 

It is a popular pastime to hammer the 
Guard. Everybody feels privileged to take 
a wallop at it. They are just now the 
favorite butts for some editors and politi- 
cians, and critics swarm everywhere, even 
in their own ranks and among the officers of 
the regular army. 

We had a wild-eyed critic with us on an 
inspection of an infantry brigade. He was 
a war correspondent. He had seen it all in 
Europe, even to a trench in France, and he 
was fairly boiling with contempt for the 
paltry showing made by Uncle Sam. 

“Took at everything!” he cried. ‘‘Why, 
it’s disgraceful!” 

““What’s the matter with it?’”’ somebody 
ventured to pipe. 

“Tents, equipment, everything’s the 
matter with it!” he shouted. ‘Why, all 
you see in the Guard is so out of date that 
the only possible comparison, gentlemen, 
is to the dark ages of the open sewer. 

“See those kitchens? And those incin- 
erators? They’d be far removed from the 
lines in the English and French Armies. No 
smoke, no offensive odors there. Uncle 
Sam ought to hang his head in utter shame. 
This mob an army! Why, the Canadians at 
Valcartier de 

Right there we had him. No finer 
troops can be found in the world than the 
Canadian overseas forces, but when they 
were first enrolled—well, I was up there 
and saw some of them. And I pointed out 
that the Guard compared very well indeed 
with the Canadians at the same period of 
their training. He was daunted only for a 
moment. 

“Look at that camp!” he thundered, 
pointing to the mud. It had been raining 
several days. “It’s a perfect disgrace. 
Why, I’ve seen prison camps abroad in 
which conditions were better. Yes, sir, in 
the worst Russian detention camps things 
were better organized than here. Look at 
it. Look!” 

We did so. There was considerable mud, 
but it was an honest, sticky mud; and we 
saw long rows of orderly tents with com- 
fortable cots in them; drain ditches ran 
everywhere to carry off the water; there 
were wooden shelters with shower baths 
in them; a Y. M.C. A. tent for reading and 
recreation and picture shows; screened 
kitchens, where the best meals ever served 
to an army are cooked three times daily. 
That is what we saw. 

So I said to this war correspondent: 
“Well, if conditions are better in the Rus- 
sian prison camps than they are here, I 
don’t blame the Austrians for surrender- 
ing.” 

Yet there are many things in connection 
with the mobilizing of the Guard that will 
take a lot of explanation. Regiments made 
the entire trip to the Border in day coaches; 
others traveled in cars that hadn’t seen the 
light of day in ten years and had sufficient 
reasons for seclusion; nearly all of them 
went down by roundabout routes. If there 
is a railway in America that didn’t get a 
whack at some of them its management 
ought to be probed. 

And why were whole brigades sent down 
to the Border climate in the hot woolen, 
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instead of the cotton, khakiuniform? There 


has been some bad bungling in the quarter- | 


masters’ end of this business. I understand 
that the cotton is obsolete in the Guard; but 
they had it on hand, and tosend thousands of 


men into a semi-tropical land in the middle | © 


of summer in uniforms designed to meet the 
extremes of a cold climate is little short of 
criminal. And now, after ten days, some of 
them are still sweltering init. It seems im- 
possible to hurry army arrangements the 
same way other big business is expedited. 


Ignorance is responsible for much of | | 


what neglect and delay there may be. One 
regiment from New Jersey reached El Paso 
on its way through to Arizona without any 
food on the train except hardtack. The 
men had eaten nothing but that for forty- 
eight hours. The quartermaster explained 
it by saying that he had supposed it would 
be possible to feed the twelve hundred 
soldiers at stations along the way! 

Next come the field hospitals. They have 
as yet neither the space nor the equipment 
nor the organization required. In two I 
saw there were not even cots, although that 
may be remedied by now; patients had to 
make their beds on the ground. Facilities 
were totally inadequate for the handling of 
a rush of sick, should such have occurred. 
Where one good field hospital has been 
organized, such as that a young doctor 
developed from an old hotel building at 
Llano Grande, there are a dozen lacking in 
almost every essential. At El Paso the new 
buildings built for the base hospital have 
corrugated iron roofs. Now, the radiation 
of heat from an iron roof beats Hades, and 
the ceilings are low, with no paper or wood 
to absorb it, 


The Boys From Massachusetts 


So unprepared have the field hospitals 
been, that men are being sent back to the 
base hospitals who have no right to go 
there. There were some of these invalids on 
our train from Harlingen to San Antonio 
One of them had an ingrowing nail; another 
had aswelled arm due to vaccination. Both 
should have been given attention at the field 
hospitals, as their troubles were trivial. 

Another case was different entirely. He 
was a private in a New York regiment and 
he was too sick to be sent on a journey. 
When he and his escort boarded the train 
the boy was delirious. He lay neglected in 
a berth all night and all next morning, and 
died at noon. They were investigating the 
circumstances when I left San Antonio. 

As mentioned before, no general praise 
or criticism of the National Guard as a 
whole is possible. Some units went hungry 
on the trip down, while others, such as the 
Montana regiment, arrived full-fed. 

The same differences exist in organiza- 
tion, esprit de corps, marksmanship. Some 
are crack shots; some couldn’t hit a barn 
door. 


About seventy-five per cent of the Eighth | 
Infantry, of Massachusetts, are expert rifle- | 


men or sharpshooters or marksmen. The 


total number of enlisted men from the | 
Bay State is 5046, of which 1057, or 21 per | 
cent, are expert riflemen, 18 per cent 


sharpshooters, and 35 per cent marksmen. 
Inthe United States Army, numbering theo- 
retically 95,000 men, there are 2180 expert 
riflemen, or two per cent; 8236 sharpshoot- 
ers, or nine per cent; and 12,423 marksmen, 
or 13 per cent. 

There is plenty of amusement for 


Brother Bill, had he only the time for it. | 
But he is busy raising the floor of his tent | 


when he isn’t drilling; or, if he is a trooper, 


topping the new mount bought for the | 


cavalry down there. Whole regiments of 
cavalry had to be mounted after they 
reached the Border. Along with the good 
horses, scores of culls have been wished on 
them. The buying was done through the 
quartermaster’s department, and the cav- 
alry saw their horseflesh for the first time 
when it was unloaded from the cars. 
Buyers for the English and French 
Governments would have rejected a large 
percentage of these animals. I saw them 
turn down better ones repeatedly last year. 
A lot on the Border had ticks, a few suffered 
from screw worms, all were run down and 
in poor condition. Their new owners pro- 
ceeded to fatten them by graining, and of 
course they made the rations too heavy for 


grass-fed stuff. The horses did not thrive as | 


expected, so their feed was cut down; and 
now they are doing better. 

Perhaps it is fortunate that so many of 
them were poor and in low spirits. Other- 


wise rookies from various sections of these | 


United States would have been spread 
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Seasonable 


On the way to the summer 
playground one finds in the 
moderated temperature and 
restful surroundings of Hotel 
La Salle a foretaste of vaca- 
tion enjoyments. The cuisine, 
appointments, decorations, 
service—all conform to the 
needs of the season. 


NXotel 
la Salle 


Chicago’s Finest Hotel 


A few hours, or a few days, 
spent at Hotel La Salle afford 
a refreshing relief from the 
tedium of the business or 
pleasure trip. The most ex- 
acting guest finds his wishes 
anticipated, both in the essen- 
tial comforts and in the finer 
points of service. 


HGRA VASALLE 
La Salle at Madison St. 
CHICAGO 


ERNEST J. STEVENS 
Vice-President and Manager 
The Only Hotel in Chicago Maintaining 
Floor Clerks and Individual Service 
on Every Floor 


One person Per day 


Room with detached 
bath - + $2, $2.50 and $3 
Room with private 
bath . . . $3, $3.50, $4 and $5 


Two persons 


Room with detached 
bath » £0 $3, $3.50 and $4 
Room with private bath— 
Double room. . . $5 to $8 
Single room with double 
bed . . . . $4, $4.50 and $5 


Per day 


TwoConnectingRoomswithBath 


Two persons . $5 to $8 
Three persons $6 to $9 


Four persons . $7 to $12 
1026 rooms—834 with private bath 
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“Td jes’ as soon hol’ ma | 
maouth open and let the 
sun shine into hit as smoke 
them thar red tobaccos.” 


Madison, Wisconsin, Dec. 8, 1915. 


Larus & Bro. Co. 
Gentlemen: 


I ‘discovered '’ Edgeworth out in Colorado 
in 1907, and since that year have used it in 
my pipe almost exclusively whenever I have 
been located anywhere near an Edgeworth 
coaling station. Today I tried at two of the 
best tobacco shops in Madison to get a tin 
of sliced plug, and was told at each place that 
there was none in stock. If you should be 
planning to stop making the sliced plug 
Edgeworth you are going to disappoint a 
whole lot of expert and discriminating smok- 
ers all over the country. I know some men 
to whom the evening pipe of Edgeworth cut 
plug is a sort of sacrament rather than a 
dissipation or even a mere harmless indul- 
gence. One man always has a 25 cent tin 
standing open outside his north den window 
because his experience has taught him that 
in this way he can keep the tobacco in the 
very pinkest of condition to afford the ulti- 
mate effect in smoking. Another man, a 
university ‘‘prof.”, has discovered that he 
can get the best out of his sliced plug by 
loading his pipe with the slices folded in- 
stead of rubbed in the palm. He places two 
slices side by each, breaks them, thus placed, 
into three sections, and then folds the stack 
of six pieces secured by the breaking process, 
longitudinally, thereby obtaining a little 
bundle of tobacco that just fits into his pipe 
snugly and evenly all around. 





By means of the two instances just cited 
I am attempting to establish the point that 
Edgeworth smokers, and especially those 
who cling to the sliced plug, are not ordi- 
nary smokers; but that they make up a sort 
of cult of super-smokers whom you should 
under no circumstances deprive of the means 
of carrying out their sacred rites. 


Before closing, let me relate this incident: 


Down in North Carolina is a construction 
camp, the store of which sells only two 
brands of pipe tobacco. An old mountaineer 
neighbor dropped into camp one day and, 
being unable to secure his favorite ‘‘ Twist,” 
was compelled to invest in one of the two 
brands kept in stock. Some time later on 
he came back and insisted on trying the 
other stock brand of smoking. It happened 
that I was present when he loaded the first 
pipe of this second tobacco. It was appar- 
ent at once that the old timer was not at all 
delighted. with his smoke. After a very few 
minutes of unsatisfactory puffing he knocked 
out his pipe, heaved the new tin of tobacco 
half way across the nearby river and re- 
marked to the wide world in general: “I'd 
jes’ as soon hol’ ma maouth open and let the 
sun shine into hit as smoke them thar red 


tobaccos.” Sincerely, 
(Signed) A. G. BARNETT. 





There is not the slightest possibility that 
the manufacture of Edgeworth Plug Slice 
Tobacco will ever be stopped. 


On the contrary, it is being discovered by 
hundreds of new smokers every month who, 
on trying it, recognize it as their own. 


It is easy to try Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed. 


A sample of 
both tobaccos 
will be mailed 
free to anyone 
who asks for 
them. 


These two to- fj 
baccosdifferonly 
in form. 


The Plug Slice f 
should be broken 
up before smok- 
ing, and the 
Ready-Rubbed 
is ready for the pipe, 
a slightly more con- 
venient form. 


If you have never 
tried Edgeworth, 
take this opportu- 
nity to get acquainted. 

If you are one of the super-smokers 
described above, you will always be glad you 
sent for those samples—and_ if you do not 
care for the rare Edgeworth flavor, it will be 
all right anyway. The samples are not given 
grudgingly and they do not obligate you in 
any way. 

The retail prices of Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed are 10c for pocket size tin, 50c for 
large tin, $1.00 for humidor tin. Edgeworth 
Plug Slice is 15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. It is 
on sale practically everywhere. Mailed 
prepaid where no dealer can supply. 

If you will accept the proffer of the sam- 
ples, write to Larus & Brother Co., 1 South 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. 
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broadcast over the peaceful Texas scenery. 
As things fell out, the boys had little 
trouble with their mounts. Where the 
company did not possess a professional 
“buster,” there was always some lusty 
amateur able and willing to top the bad 
ones and take the pep out of them. 

In the way of recreation, Brother Bill 
has swimming and fishing, baseball, box- 
ing, moving pictures and games of all 
kinds. One district commander issued an 
elaborate program of amusements, with 
the avowed intention of improving the 
“esprit” and “morale” of the organization, 
and to foster a sentiment of fellowship be- 
tween civilians, regulars and state troops. 
This order comprised a baseball league, band 
concerts, moving-picture shows, military 
dances, polo and tennis for the officers, and 
athletic contests at frequent intervals. 

The long hikes are a necessary hardship 
to toughen Brother Bill. He cordially dis- 
likes them; there is scarcely anything in 
the way of duty that he dislikes more. 
Marching over rough roads in uniform, 
with a rifle on your shoulder and the sun 
fierce enough to fry eggs on a rock, is not a 
form of endeavor that appeals to a sane 
man. But he is growing accustomed to the 
stunt and does his fifteen miles without 
noticeable fatigue. 

“Did you ever feel the weight of a rifle 
after ten miles on the road?” a private 
asked me. ‘‘It runs into tons.” 

Several of the Guard have set out on 
hikes on their own account—the personally 
conducted kind. They call it “‘going over 
the hill.”’ Nearly all of these deserters, 
however, have been returned. There is a 
standing reward for each one caught, and 
deputies along the Line have added sub- 
stantially to their incomes this summer. 
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FRIEND of mine consulted me one day 

as to the outfit required for a motor- 

car camping trip. WhenI had expressed my 

views at some length, he told me of a few 

items in his own personal equipment, which 
he had found useful. 

“My wife and I,” he said, ‘‘sometimes go 
canoeing. We take a guide. I am bow 
paddle and the guide sits in the stern, with 
the lady amidships. The seat amidships is 
made of two fiber cases, which I have had 
constructed to order. Each of these cases 
is twenty-eight inches long, eleven inches 
wide, and about a foot high. The lids lap 
over five inches and a half, and there are 
straps which lock so that each case may be 
used as a telescope case. They have metal 
reénforcing corners; and they are really 
very durable, watertight and practically 
dustproof—strong enough to check or to be 
used in any kind of transportation. 

“T set these two narrow cases side by 
side in the middle of the canoe. We carry 
our grub in these cases—flour, bacon, and 
so on—and each is about heavy enough 
when packed full to make a handy package 
in camp or on the portage. A man can 
reach in and pick up a case by the straps 
and carry it up from the canoe very com- 
fortably. In camp they are used as a 
table. I drive down eight sticks to the same 
height and just put the two tops of the 
cases side by side on top of the sticks—the 
sides of the tops sticking down. This makes 
a firm and even table.” 

An idea! Why not use the top of the 
automobile trunk as a table? It is some- 
times difficult to find any boards round a 
camp, and yet it is easy to be seen that in a 
camp that is at all elaborate there must be 
a table of some sort. 

I am now trying to invent a collapsible 
woodsaw, with coarse teeth, which may be 
fitted into some sort of handle in the woods. 
This ought to save considerable labor in 
cutting firewood. Moreover, there might 
be some boards handy, and the saw blade 
would help to construct a table or other 
things needed in the camp. Of course there 
will be a hammer, with nails, screws, pliers, 
and so on, in the automobile tool box. 

Although our outfit, if I should under- 
take to outline it to you, would probably 
seem rather formidable, it isnot so extensive 
as I have seen carried by a far lighter and 
less powerful car than the one we shall use. 
I saw a party of five people touring from 
Los Angeles to Clinton, Iowa, ina small and 
cheap car. They had their entire outfit for 
camping with them, and plenty of grub, 
such as potatoes, onions, and so on, racked 
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Homesickness is at the root of the trouble. 
The men find conditions wholly different 
from their expectations, grow disgusted, 
brood sullenly for a day or two, and then 
flit. We overtook one plodding along the 
road between Mission and McAllen. He 
didn’t know where he was going, but he 
was on his way—ultimate destination, New 
York. And we gave him a lift and argued 
with him, pointing out the futility of 
attempting to get out of the Valley. He 
finally agreed to return to his regiment. 

His chief complaint was: ‘‘It’s a dog’s 
life, and I’m sick of it. And probably 
somebody’ll get my job.” In all likelihood 
there was a girl in the background. 

Did you ever run across anything, from a 
church social to a dog fight, to which there 
was not a political aspect sooner or later? 

A Massachusetts officer: 

“The sending of the troops to the Border 
will help the Republicans. At least ninety- 
five per cent of the soldiers from our state 
are Democrats. The Republicans march 
in the preparedness parades, and stay at 
home.” 

The colonel of a Pennsylvania regiment: 

“Our troops are at least ninety-eight 
per cent Republicans. The Democrats are 
home, talking about theoretical prepared- 
ness. They don’t go in for fighting. The 
result is the mobilization will help the Dem- 
ocrats.”” : 

Step up, ladies and gentlemen, and take 
your choice! 

Brother Bill may not like it, but his 
service on the Border will be the making of 
him. Boys who have never known dis- 
cipline are learning it now. And they are 
getting a physical training that ought to 
set them up for life. The heat and unaccus- 
tomed work go hard with some; they cuss, 


up in sideboards built on the car. As they 
had already crossed the Sierra Mountains, 
going East, when I saw them, the chances 
are that they made the entire transcon- 
tinental journey without any trouble; in 
fact, the automobile of to-day is an 
almighty practical camp wagon. 

True, there are yet more comprehensive 
camp outfits that may be used on an auto- 
mobile trip. As my tentmaker said, there 
are tents that go over the entire car and 
keep it dry in any weather. I have heard 
mentioned a little trail car, a two-wheeled 
contrivance to go behind the car as a 
trailer does on a street car. This carries the 
entire outfit of the automobile party. 
When unfolded and expanded it serves as a 
tent, beds, cook outfit, kitchen, and all. 

I have never used one of these trailers; 
but, granted good roads, they ought to be 
practical as aids on a hunting trip. Facilis 
est descensus! When you once start becom- 
ing effete there is no telling where you will 
stop. I should not be surprised if I shall 
be wearing my handkerchief in my shirt- 
sleeve before long. 

What is the hardest thing in a sporting 
outfit to pack? In my own belief it is a 
fish basket or creel. I have just bought a 
new one, made in Japan, and it is so good 
that I want to take it along with me. But 
it takes up more room in the car than the 
family dog—there never is a place to put a 
creel when you are traveling with it any- 
where but in a trout stream. You cannot 
check it, it is a nuisance in the sleeping car 
and a worse nuisance in a wagon. Of 
course when the top of a car is let down you 
can put a creel, as well as a sweater, a hat, 
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and doubtless hate it with a bitter hatred. 
But when it is all over, and they can look 
back over the experience, not one will wish 
he had missed it. All will be better men. 

What they see, hear and meet with on 
the Border has already broadened the 
members of the Guard. There is no rube 
in the whole world like the man who knows 
only one section. One of the most pro- 
nounced I ever knew lived all his life in 
New York. He was a rube because he was 
unaware that any other portion of America 
counted in the scheme of things. 

This year each state gets a chance to - 
look over the others and appraise them. 
That is an invaluable aid in appraising itself. 
A hundred thousand men are at school 
along the Line, the school of rubbing elbows 
with one’s fellowmen, and they are learning 
priceless lessons. 

What will be the outcome of it all? The 
National Guard is asking at breakfast, 
again at dinner, and just as the sun goes 
down: 

““What’re we going to do down here? 
How long do we have to stay?” 

No man knows. Some of the Indiana 
boys were grumbling about the climate of 
Texas in summer, and I endeavored to con- 
sole them: 

“Oh, well, you’ll have a chance to make 
up for this later. It’s delightful down here 
in the winter.” 

Their colonel reached for a handy tent 
peg, and I came away. 

What the Guard wants to know is: “‘ Are 
we going to see a fight, or is it just prepared- 
ness training?” 

That question may not be settled until 
October or November, or it may be settled 
before this article appears. Villa has a say- 
ing: “The man who hits first hits twice.” 
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a bundle of rods, and a lot of other things, 
in the folds of the top. Perhaps that is 
where thi§ creel eventually will turn up. 
Inside of it, of course, may go such fly 
books and leader boxes as have not gone 
into the suitcase. I may pack the dog in 
it. On the whole, packing a car or planning 
for the packing of one is not such bad sport 
after all. 

Yet another friend makes a suggestion 
in regard to a camp stove, and one quite 
worth considering, since it is inexpensive 
and practical. 

The camp stove mentioned by this in- 
formant is constructed of two tin water 
pails, one a little larger than the other. 
One is inserted into the other, its bottom 
having several holes punched in it, so that 
ashes may fall through. Between the two 
bottoms of the pails there is a chamber or 
air space. Into this a door is cut by open- 
ing the side of the larger pail just enough to 
make a draft and to allow room to take out 
Bae ashes under the bottom of the inside 
pail. 

This camp stove is, in effect, a charcoal 
brazier, familiar to all who have seen 
French cooks at work. It requires the use 
of charcoal, but a goodly bag of chercoal 
may be had for ten cents. It will not smut 
through the cloth, will not weigh very 
much, and will supply enough fuel to last 
for two or three weeks in camp. 

In use this double pail or brazier is 
simply carried to the place where it is 
needed, and a little charcoal fire is lighted in 
it. This offers heat without much smoke. 
If necessary it will warm up a tent; but, of 
course, in the use of charcoal there should be 
plenty of ventilation provided—the char- 
coal fumes have an asphyxiating quality. 

On top of this simple contrivance one 
can fry, broil or stew. The coffeepot may 
be supported above it by putting a broiler 
across the upper opening. A charcoal fire 
is excellent for broiling or for the slow sim- 
mering of a stew. When through with the 
stove, all you have to do is to take it up 
by one handle and carry it away. 

Of course any number of practical camp 
stoves may be made by the use of steel legs 
and a sheet of iron. Two or three steel 
bars make a practical stove. A few rocks 
thrown together serve the same purpose, 
as every camper knows. 

But if you have a car and wish to be very 
dilettante, you easily may have a charcoal 
brazier or a collapsible stove such as has 
been mentioned. The main trouble with 
the brazier is that it is bulky and difficult 
to pack in a car. 
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And here now is a new fulfil- 
ment of a great 7dea—an idea 
that won 1n an unprecedented way 


Up—up to still higher levels the 
Twin-six advances—time tested 
by nearly eight thousand exultant 
owners. 


Fine has been re-fined—by an 
added year’s development. 


And the new series 2-25 and 
2-35 are here announced. 


A transcendent Packard—un- 
changed in essentials—enriched 
in details—fixes new standards 
of usefulness and luxury. 


To better the best Packard— 
has been the aim—and the inspi- 
ration—of the day’s work. 


_ How well we have succeeded 
is told in the fact that our three- 
fold output has not kept pace 
with the ascending demand. 

Changes? 

A little lower body—with lines 
more flowing—refinements of the 
mechanism—and removable cyl- 
inder heads! 


But—you must see the new car 
itself, to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of the unmatched success 
of the Twin-six idea—and what 
these newer developments mean 
for you. Prices—open cars— 
$2865-$3265, f. o. b. Detroit. 


Ask the man who owns one 
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Make Your Wife’s Dream Come True 


Wash day the old way is a nightmare—a bugaboo 
womenfolk dream of escaping some day. In your 


home make that dream come true now. Installa 


Swinging Reversible Wringer 


It is more than a good washing machine— 
it’s new, superior—a ‘“‘servant’’ that does all 
the housework where power should be utilized. 
Needs no attention. Absolutely safe. Runs, 
quietly—smoothly—cleanly. Wonderfully } 
thorough in its work. 


Can Churn While You Wash 


Its engine operates on gas—gaso- 
line—kerosene or alcohol. It hasa belt 
wheel that enables it to run the churn 
—ice cream freezer—food chopper— 
bone grinder —any small machine — 
while washing and wringing, if desired. 
FRE —Send for ‘'The Maytag Laundry 
Manual.’ It contains expert launder~- 
er's invaluable formulas on washing all fabrics. 


THE MAYTAG CO., Dept. 90, Newton, Ia. 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities. 
Dealers: Maytag proposition is different. Write. 
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a Satisfactory 
Windshield Spot-light 





The Usefulness of a “Windshield Searchlight” depends entirely 
on its bracket. The big distinctive feature which puts the Howe 
Searchlight in a class by itself, apart from all other lamps, is the Howe 
“Universal Joint’’ Bracket. 

This wonderful bracket enables the Howe Searchlight to be moved up or down, 
forward or back at any angle and in every direction—wherever you can point your 
finger you can throw the powerful penetrating ray of the 























** The Lamp with the Wonderful Bracket’’ 


Provides the motorist with what he most needs —a “Safety Lamp”’ giving a bright undimmed light 
right where and when he wants it. For reading road signs, street numbers, names, for ‘“‘picking up”’ 
ditches, bad turns, railroad crossings, for ‘‘backing up”’ and for get- 
ting out of a ‘tight place,’”’ the Howe Searchlight is invaluable. 

On and off switch in knob. Front diameter 714 inches. <Ac- 
curate Parabolic Reflector. Mazda Nitrogen-Tungsten Bulb, 
any voltage. Finish—Baked on Black enamel. Windshield 
clamps made in all shapes and sizes to fit any windshield. 

The Howe Searchlight can be quickly and easily detached 
from its windshield clamp so that with an extension cord it 
can be used as a big powerful ‘‘trouble lamp’’ anywhere 
around the car—an ideal light for the camp. 

$9.00 


° with Rear View 

Price $7.50—Miror attached 

Ask to see the Howe before you buy your windshield spot light 
—any good dealer can supply you. Insist on the Howe when you 


buy your new car. 
Descriptive Literature Sent on Request 


HOWE MANUFACTURING CO., 1732 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Phantom view of “The 
Wonderful Bracket”’ and 
detachable two piece 
clamp for windshield. 
Always “ stays 
put.”” Note the 
coil springs and 
the wire in the 
bracket itself 
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UNCLE SAM CLEANS UP 
SPRINGFIELD 


(Continued from Page 18) 


the ground descends abruptly into neigh- 
borhoods of wage earners. The dots flank 
Grand Avenue on both sides. Let us sup- 
pose, Mr. Mayor, that you live on Grand 
Avenue!”’ 

The mayor moved uncomfortably. He 
did live on Grand Avenue. So did Mrs. 
John Smith. 

“You have servants who live in the un- 
sewered area. They go back and forth. 
These closets are unprotected from flies, 
rats, cats, dogs or poultry. A fly, a thou- 
sand flies, may come—and undoubtedly do 
come every day—from these masses of 
poison to your kitchen or into your dining 
room. I need not dilate upon this. You 
know what the results may be. Flies are 
the worst enemy of the human race—ex- 
cept possibly mankind—but they are not 
the only carriers of disease germs. Cats, 
dogs, domestic animals, sparrows, all the 
unnoticed living things which feed upon 
ordure and migrate from place to place by 
night, by day, through the air, under 
ground—all these creatures are coadjutors 
with the fly. There is no way of making a 
city a safe place in which to live without 
making everybody and everything sanitary 
in that city, high and low, poor and rich, 
members of Grace Episcopal Church and 
of the Calvary Mission. I have spoken of 
the sewage in your city water, but here we 
have twenty-three hundred and _ thirty 
dangers which are a much greater menace.” 

The epidemiologist sat down. He had 
made his point. Not one person was un- 
convinced. Many wereexcited and alarmed. 
Peter Carroll spoke for the folks in what he 
called the spotted districts. He was backed 
up by the Reverend Mr. Adair. Mrs. John 
Smith made one of her most effective 
speeches. The city solicitor, being called 
in, was found opportunely provided with a 
proposed ordinance for the conversion of the 
insanitary dry closets into sanitary ones, on 
plans provided by the epidemiologist. The 
people charged the entrenchments of con- 
servatism, and the entrenchments gave way. 
The commission passed the ordinance 
through two readings without debate. 
There was no argument against it. On the 
next Thursday evening the law permitted 
the ordinance to be given its third and last 
reading and final passage. 

Mrs. John Smith congratulated the epi- 
demiologist warmly. 

“You have enabled us to do a wonderful 
thing,” said she. ‘“‘I feel a sense of horror 
and uncleanness whenever I think of the 
condition we are in, but it will be all over 
in a very short time now.” 

“T hope so,” said the epidemiologist; 
“but I shall not be sure until after next 
Thursday night.” 


“Your telephone has been ringing fre- 
quently for half an hour,” said the mayor’s 
secretary to him the next morning. ‘‘Sev- 
eral people are very anxious to talk with 
you. There’s one now.” 

““Yes,”’ said the mayor over the tele- 
phone. “Who’s this?” 

“Tt’s John Smith,” was the reply. 
““What’s this I see in the papers about 
forcing us to build sanitary closets?” 

“‘T have not read the papers, Mr. Smith,”’ 
replied the mayor. 

“But have you time to see a few of us, if 
we come to your office?”’ 

“Certainly,” said the mayor. ‘Always 
at your command, Mr. Smith.’” 


The Delegation of Slum Owners 


It was one of those formidable delega- 
tions which gives city officers so much and 
such definite pause—large men; men with 
double chins, ruddy complexions and hair 
brushed up over their bald spots; bank 
directors; inner-circle men in the business 
world. There were several of them. The 
mayor felt that he needed help. 

“‘Tn order to save time,” said he, “‘I have 
asked the other commissioners to come in. 
They will be here in a moment.”” And even 
as he spoke they came in. 

““We are here,” said Mr. John Smith, “‘to 
protest against having such legislation as 
this new sanitary ordinance rushed through 
without our being heard.” 

Well, you know what followed. John 
Smith had hundreds of little houses scat- 
tered about the city, which he rented at 


from five dollars to twenty dollars a month 
each. The taxes on his property were 
already burdensome. He had held these 
properties for many years. They were a 
losing proposition. He’ was land poor any- 
how, and if the city was going to jump on 
him just because a lot of outside theorists 
had come to town, working up excitement 
as to the health conditions in good old 
healthy Springfield, a man with a little 
property might just as well give up and go 
into bankruptcy first as last. So said they 
all. It was unanimous. 

A special meeting of the commissioners 
was called for the next Monday night, for the 
purpose of killing the new sanitary ordi- 
nance. The mayor, however, as the confer- 
ence broke up, fired at Mr. John Smith this 
Parthian arrow: 

“T suppose you know, Mr. Smith, that 
your wife has had more to do with putting 
this ordinance through as far as it has gone 
than anybody else.” 

““My wife!’ exclaimed Mr. Smith. “No, 
I did not know it; but I am not surprised! 
These women’s clubs have got to have 
something to do. Of course she had no 
idea how it would affect our interests. I 
think you will find that the women will see 
the business side of this thing, when it is 
presented to them.” 


Hot Shot from the Pulpit 


This was the counter-attack of the busi- 
ness interests, the selfish, narrow business 
interests of Springfield, upon sanitary prog- 
ress. The epidemiologist knew it would 
come. Prior to that time the thing had 
been too easy. No great public achieve- 
ment can be permanently made, except it 
be founded on the firm basis of battle. He 
was, therefore, not surprised when next 
morning the Reverend Charles Adair en- 
tered his office in the court house and said: 
“Do you know, doctor, that there is 
treachery abroad?” 

“Treachery?” repeated the epidemiolo- 
gist. “I do not understand.” 

“Your ordinance,” said the minister 
excitedly, “‘is going to be repealed. The 
big landlords, the owners of our slums, have 
already turned the tide against you. The 
ordinance will be killed at a special meeting 
on Monday evening.” 

““My ordinance?” said the epidemiolo- 
gist. “‘I have no ordinance. I am merely 
making a sanitary survey and telling you 
people here in Springfield what I find. The 
ordinance is your ordinance. If it is 
killed, it will be killed by your representa- 
tives.” 

“What can we do?” asked the minister. 
““My people are the first to die in the 
attack which disease makes on us every 
summer. What can I do?” 

“‘T should think,” said the epidemiolo- 
gist, “‘that you might first pass the word 
along the line to the people who are inter- 
ested, especially to the head of the Chamber 
of Commerce, the head of the Federation of 
Labor, the women’s clubs and the Rotary 
Club. You might tell that bright young 
reporter for The Clarion that if he will 
come to me he can get a good interview 
for his Sunday morning paper. Also you 
might call the Ministerial Association to- 
gether and invite me to attend.” 

The Reverend Mr. Adair was out of the 
office at the first pause in the discourse of 
the epidemiologist. Before evening the 
Ministerial Association had convened at the 
Public Health Service office in the court 
house. 

“T would suggest,’ said the epidemiolo- 
gist, “‘that each of you preach a sermon on 
Sunday on sanitation. There are plenty of 
texts, and if you will announce your sub- 
jects in the Saturday evening and Sunday 
morning papers I anticipate that you will 
have good audiences. The young men who 
are making this survey report to me that 
the public interest in sanitation is becoming 
extraordinary.” 


“T must go to church to-day,” said the 
epidemiologist on Sunday morning. ‘Let 
me see. What sanctuary shall I attend? I 
believe that Mr. and Mrs. John Smith are 
members of Grace Episcopal Church. I 
think I shall go there.” 

The sermon of the rector of Grace Epis- 
copal Church was one of the best of the 








“Tl rest too,” she says; “but at half 
past four we have to be in the Cocoanut 
Grove for tea and dancin’. And then we 
come back to the room and dress for dinner. 
Then we eat and then we set round till the 
evenin’ dance starts. Then we dance till 
we're ready for bed.”’ 

“Who do we dance all these dances 
with?” I ast her. 

“With whoever we get acquainted with,”’ 
she says. 

“Allright,” saysI; “butlet’s be careful.” 

Well, we took our nap and then we fol- 
lowed schedule and had our tea in the 
Cocoanut Grove. You know how I love tea! 
My feet was still achin’ and the Missus 
couldn’t talk me into no dance. 

When we’d set there an hour and was 
saturated with tea, the wife says it was time 
to go up and change into our Tuxedos. I 
was all in when we reached the room and 
willin’ to even pass up supper and nestle in 
the hay, but I was informed that the big- 
gest part o’ the day’s doin’s was yet to 
come. So from six o’clock till after seven 
I wrestled with studs, and hooks and eyes 
that didn’t act like they’d ever met before 
and wasn’t anxious to get acquainted, and 
then down we went again to the dinin’ 
room. 

“How about a little bronix before the 
feed?” I says. 

“Tt would taste good,”’ says the Missus. 

So I called Eph and give him the order. 
In somethin’ less than half an hour he come 
back empty-handed. 

“You ain’t got no cocktail stuff,’’ he 
says. 

“T certainly have,” says I. “I ordered 
it early this afternoon.” 

“Where at?” he ast me. 

“Over in the bar,’’ I says. 

“Oh, the regular bar!”’ he says. ‘‘That 
don’t count. You got to have stuff at the 
service bar to get it served in here.” 

“T ain’t as thirsty as I thought I was,” 
says I. 

““Me, neither,’’ says the Missus. 

So we went ahead and ordered our meal, 
and w’ile we was waitin’ for it a young 
couple come and took the other two chairs 
at our table. They didn’t have to announce 
through a megaphone that they was honey- 
mooners. It was wrote all over ’em. They 
was reachin’ under the table for each other’s 
hand every other minute, and when they 
wasn’t doin’ that they was smilin’ at each 
other or gigglin’ at nothin’. You couldn’t 
feel that good and be payin’ seventeen 
dollars a day for room and board unless 
you was just married or somethin’. 

I thought at first their company’d be fun, 
but after a few meals it got like the South- 
ern cookin’ and begun to undermine the 
health. 

The conversation between they and us 
was what you could call limited. It took 
place the next day at lunch. The young 
husband thought he was about to take a 
bite o’ the entry, which happened to be 
roast mutton with sirup; but he couldn’t 
help from lookin’ at her at the same time 
and his empty fork started for his face 
prongs up. 

“Look out for your eye,” I says. 

He dropped the fork and “ie both 
blushed till you could see it right through 
thesunburn. Then they give mea Mexican 
lock and our acquaintance was at an end. 

This first night, when we was through 
eatin’, we wandered out in the lobby and 
took seats where we could watch the passin’ 
show. The men was all dressed like me, 
except I was up to date and had on a mush- 
room shirt, w’ile they was sportin’ the old- 
fashioned concrete bosom. The women’s 
dresses begun at the top with a belt, and 
some o’ them stopped at the mezzanine 
floor, w’ile others went clear down to the 
basement and helped keep the rugs clean. 
They was one that must of thought it was 
the Fourth o’ July. From the top of her 
head to where the top of her bathin’ suit 
had left off, she was a red, red rose. From 
there to the top of her gown was white, and 
her gown, what they was of it—was blue. 

“My!” says the Missus. ‘‘ What stun- 
nin’ gowns!”’ 

“Yes,” Isays; ‘and you could have one 
just like ’ em if you’d take the shade offen 
the piano lamp at home and cut it down to 
the right size.’ 

Round ten o’clock we wandered in the 
Palm Garden, where the dancin’ had been 
renewed. The wife wanted to plunge right 
into the mazes o’ the foxy trot. 

“T’lltakesome courage first,”” says I. And 
then was when I found out that it cost you 
ten cents extra besides the tip to pay for a 
drink that you already owned in fee simple. 


THE SATURDAY 


_ Well, I guess we must of danced about 
six dances together and had that many 
quarrels before she was ready for bed. And 
oh, how grand that old haypile felt when I 
finally bounced into it! 

The next day we went in the ocean at 
the legal hour—half past eleven. I never 
had so much fun in my life. The surf was 
runnin’ high, I heard’em say; and I don’t 
know which I’d rather do, go bathin’ in the 
ocean at Palm Beach when the surf is 
runnin’ high, or have a dentist get one 0’ 
my molars ready for a big inlay at a big 
outlay. Once in a w’ile I managed to not 
get throwed on my head when a wave hit 
me. As for swimmin’, they was just as 
much chance as if you was at State and 


Madison at the noon hour. And before I'd _ 
been in a minute they was enough salt in | 


my different features to keep the Black- 
stone hotel runnin’ all through the onion 
season. 

The Missus enjoyed it just as much as 
me. She tried to pretend at first, and when 
she got floored she’d give a squeal that was 
supposed to mean heavenly bliss. But 
after she’s been bruised from head to feet 
and her hair looked and felt like spinach 
with French dressin’, and she’d drank all 
she could hold o’ the Gulf Stream, she 
didn’t resist none when I drug her in to 
shore and staggered with her up to our 
private rooms at five a week per each. 

Without consultin’ her, I went to the 
desk at the Casino and told ’em they could 
have them rooms back. 

“All right,’”’ says the clerk, and turned 
our keys over to the next in line. 

“How about a refund?” I ast him; but 
he was waitin’ on somebody else. 

After that we done our bathin’ in the 
tub. But we was down to the beach every 
morning at eleven-thirty to watch the rest 
o’ them get batted round. 

And at half past twelve every day we’d 
follow the crowd to the Breakers’ porch 
and dance together, the Missus and I. 
Then it’d be back to the other hostelry, 
sometimes limpin’ and sometimes in an 
Afromobile, and a drink or two in the Palm 
Garden before lunch. And after lunch we’d 
lay down; or we’d pay some Eph two or 
three dollars to pedal us through the 
windin’ jungle trail, that was every bit as 
wild as the Art Institute; or we’d ferry 
acrost Lake Worth to West Palm Beach 
and take in a movie, or we’d stand in front 
o’ the portable Fifth Avenue stores w’ile 
the Missus wished she could have this dress 
or that hat, or somethin’ else that she 
wouldn’t of looked at if she’d been home 
and in her right mind. But always at half 
past four we had to live up to the rules and 
be in the Cocoanut Grove for tea and some 
more foxy trottin’. And then it was dress 
for dinner, eat dinner, watch the parade 
and wind up the glorious day with more 
dancin’. 

I bet you any amount you name that the 


Castles in their whole life haven’t danced | 
together as much as I and the Missus did | 


at Palm Beach. I’d of gave five dollars if 
even one o’ the waiters had took her offen 
my hands for one dance. But I knowed 
that if I made the offer public they’d of 
been a really serious quarrel between us 
instead 0’ just the minor brawls occasioned 
by steppin’ on each other’s feet. 

She made a discovery one night. She 
found out that they was a place called the 
Beach Club where most o’ the real people 
disappeared to every evenin’ after dinner. 
She says we would have to go there too. 

“But I ain’t a member,” I says. 

ae} find out how you get to be one,”’ 
she say: 

So fo. ithe Beach Club I went and made 
inquirie 

You’ ll have to be introduced by a guy 
that already belongs,”’ says the man at the 
door. 

“Who belongs? ” Last him. 

“Hundreds Q people,” he says. ‘‘Who 
do you know?” 

“Two waiters, two barkeepers and one 
elevator boy,” I says. 

He laughed, but his laugh didn’t get me 
no membership card and I had to dance 


three or four extra times the next day to | 


square myself with the Missus. 


She made another discovery and it cost | 
me six bucks. She found out that, though | | 


the meals in the regular dinin’ room was 
included in the triflin’ rates per day, the 
real people had at least two o’ their meals 
in the garden grill and paid extra for ’em. 
We tried it for one meal and I must say 
I enjoyed it—all but the check. 

““We can’t keep up that clip,” I says to 
her. (Concluded on Page 38) 
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\Wiee a group of men set 
out to reach a certain at- 
tainable end and devote half a 
century of thought and labor 
to its attainment, success is the 
usual result. This is the story 
of the Billings & Spencer Co. 


The end in view was the de- 
veloping of the drop-forging 
industry and the production of 
drop-forged parts and tools of 
a uniform high quality. These 
products themselves speak 
best for the attainment. 


GS: BILLINGS fy 
& SPENCER CO.L2\ 
HART FORD,.CONN. U.S.A 




































































































































































University Honors For 


Havoline Oil 


AR owners no longer need 
trust to unsupported claims 
and superficial analysis upon 

which to base their selection of 
the right lubricant for their cars. 


Havoline Oil went to Purdue University. It competed 
with the twelve leading brands of motor oil. 
every physical element by which lubricant efficiency 
is measured, Havoline demonstrated its supremacy. 


“dt Makes A Difference’’ 


Indian Refining Co. 
Depts. :A°- New York A 


c “ie | 
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AVOLINE OIL is ob- 
tainable every- 
where—mountain 


garages, village grocery 
stores, city supply sta- 
tions. Why experiment 
with inferior lubricants 
when MHavoline —the 
accepted standard—costs 
no more? 


Send for booklet 
“‘Havoline Oil 
Goes To College” 
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OU can accept these few letters from users 
of Goodyear Cord Tires as typical. We 
have scores of them at the factory in Akron 
and at Goodyear branches. 


While some people celebrate the mileage they are 
getting from Goodyear Cords, others lay emphasis 
on fuel economy, easy riding, etc. 


One man says, “I have practically forgotten that I 
have tires on the car. The added life makes almost 


a different car out of it.” 


“The car rides much easier, and its gasoline con- 
sumption is lower,” says another. 


The third writes, “The original tires on the front 
wheels have never been taken off—even for a 
puncture—in 19,000 miles.” 


“The most serviceable tire we have ever had, in 
nine years of experience,” is another enthusiastic 


comment. 


10,000 Miles on Original Tires 


I have driven a Packard seven-passenger 
“Twin Six” touring car, type 135, over 10,000 
miles on the original Goodyear Cord Tires— 
which certainly can be considered exception- 
ally good tire service. 


V. W. KLIESRATH, 
Chief Engineer, 
Bosch Magneto Co., New York City 


Car Rides Much Easier 


I used last year on my 6-48 Peerless your 
37 x5 Cord Tires. Gained considerable mile- 
age on gasoline over the other tires, and find 
them much easier riding. Have been able to 
get as high as 9,000 miles out of some of the 
tires. I am driving the same car this year, 
and will continue to use Goodyear Cord Tires. 


C. W. MALTBY, Corning, N. Y. 


Wonderful Resilience 


I have been getting such wonderful mileage 
on Goodyear Cord Tires that I take this 
occasion to write you that on my Packard 
Twin-Six roadster I have driven these tires 
7,000 miles, and they are still in the best 
of condition. In fact, they show very little 
wear. I fully expect to get at least 6,000 
miles more on them. The easy-riding qual- 
ities and resiliency of Goodyear Cords are 
wonderful and I heartily recommend them. 


CARL FISHER, Indianapolis, Ind. 


$100 Better Equipment 


I consider your Cord Tires a One Hundred 
Dollar better equipment on the Franklin 
than the ordinary tire. 


F. P. McHARDY, Ashland, Wisconsin 





Five Miles Higher Speed 


I consider a set of Goodyear Cord Tires worth 
two sets of the ordinary tires. On one cabri- 
olet, four of these tires went 10,000 miles 
without one being changed. They undoubt- 
edly make a great change in the riding quali- 
ties of an automobile. Our demonstrator tells 
me he gets about five miles an hour more speed 
with Cord Tires than with ordinary tires. 


G. B. KIMBALL, The Henley-Kimball Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


11,000 Mile Average in Bus Service 


Our work is hard, fast and continuous, being 
the operation of busses between San Diego, 
Los Angeles and Santa Barbara. One car 
travels 275 miles, and the other 225 miles, 
each day. We have been getting an average 
of a little better than 11,000 miles from 
Goodyear Cord Tires. We figure they have 
done a lot toward keeping us in business. 
One 35 x 5 Goodyear Cord covered 18,200 
miles on our hardest run, between Los Angeles 
and San Diego. 


S. F. SMITH, Los Angeles, Cal. 


25% More Miles Per Gallon 


The resilience of these Cord Tires makes the 
car ride wonderfully well. We are getting 
one-quarter more miles per gallon. We are 
recommending them to our customers and 
have sold them to a great many. I cannot 
recommend this tire too highly. 


S. E. NORTON, Pres., 
The Norton-Buick Auto Co., Denver 
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What Goodyear Cords 
Will Do For You 


F YOU could be assured that Goodyear Cord 
Tires will do certain things, you probably would 
equip your car with them at once. 


We can give you that assurance, in positive, definite 
fashion. And the confirmation of Goodyear Cord 
users, as shown by a few of their letters on the 
opposite page, should clinch it, once for all. 


We know, for instance, that Goodyear Cords make a 
large car or a small car ride better, no matter how 
well it rides without them. 


That they consume less power and go farther per 
gallon of gasoline, thereby reducing fuel consumption. 


That they enable your motor to get up to speed in 
less time, with less effort. 


That they are practically free from danger of stone- 
bruise and blow-out. 


The source of such performance is the resilience of 
Goodyear Cord Tires; and this goes back to their 
extreme flexibility and their great oversize. 


Goodyear Cord Tires are standard equipment on 
the Franklin, the Packard Twin Six, the Locomobile, 
the Peerless, the White, the Haynes Twelve, and 
the Stutz. 


Made in No-Hook and Q. D. Clincher types, with 
the famous Goodyear All-Weather and Ribbed 
Treads; for gasoline and electric cars. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and Tire 
Saver Accessories are easy to get from Goodyear 
Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


Flexibility is the vital essential to the remarkable 
results which users are getting from Goodyear Cord 
Tires. It makes the tires resilient, fast, light-running, 
sturdy and strong. 


It resists road injury. It enables the car to coast far- 
ther with the power shut off. It makes the motor’s 
work easier in hill-climbing and in ordinary running. 


It gives more comfort to the passengers in the car. 


And those passengers also ride on a larger air cushion 
because the tires are larger. 


Because they accomplish these results, Goodyear Cord 
Tires have found first favor with thousands of motor- 
ists who count last cost more important than first cost. 


These users seek tire and car economy, just as you 
do. They, like you, want the maximum of mileage 
with the minimum of annoyance and delay. 


And they have learned that the service and the com- 
fort of Goodyear Cords, which make their higher 
price a minor consideration, are not approximated in 
any other tire. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Goodyear No-Hook Cord Tires are made strong, 
safe and sturdy by these unique advantages: 
Blow-outs from stone bruises are combated by great 
strength and the suppleness of Goodyear Cord 
construction. 

Loose Treads are diminished by our On-Air Cure. 
Rim Cutting is eliminated and side-wall breaks are 
lessened by our No-Rim-Cut feature. 

Punctures and skidding are reduced by our double- 
thick All-Weather and Ribbed Treads. 

Blowing off the rim is prevented by our Braided 
Piano Wire Base. 

They are easy to put on and take off because they 
do not rust fast to the rim. 
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TRADE MARR 


tarret 


Patent Ratchet Wrench 


HE ratchet wrench is equipped 

with sockets for twenty-eight 

sizes of standard hexagon nuts 

—a universal joint—an extension 

handle—a spark plug socket— 

a drilling attachment and a screw- 

driver. Set complete, $15. 

Send for Free Catalog No. 21-E describing 

the complete line of Starrett Tools. 

>, THEL.S.STARRETT CO. 

“*The World’s Greatest 
Tool Makers’’ 
ATHOL, MASS. 


" New York, Chicago, London 











These two points mean accuracy and strength. 
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ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manufac- 


turers want Owen Patents. Send for 3 


PATEN free books; inventions wanted, ete. I help 


you market your invention without charge. 
RICHARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, D.C, 
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(Concluded from Page 35) 

“We could,” says she, ‘if you wasn’t 
spendin’ so much on your locker.” 

“The locker’s a matter o’ life and death,” 
Isays. “They ain’tnoman in the world that 
could dance as much with their own wife as 
I do and live without liquid stimulus.” 

When we’d been there four days she got 
to be on speakin’ terms with the ladies’ 
maid that hung round the lobby and helped 
put the costumes back on when they 
slipped off. From this here maid the 
Missus learned who was who, and the in- 
formation was relayed to me as soon as 
they was a chance. We'd be settin’ on the 
porch when I’d feel an elbow in my ribs all 
of asudden. I’dlook up at who was passin’ 
and then try and pretend I was excited. 

“Who is it?”’ I’d whisper. 

“That’s Mrs. Vandeventer,” the wife’d 
say. “Her husband’s the biggest street- 
car conductor in Philadelphia.” 

Or somebody’d set beside us at the beach 
or in the Palm Garden and my ribs would 
be all battered up before the Missus was 
calm enough to tip me off. 

“The Vincents,’ she’d say; ‘‘the canned 
prune people.” 

It was a little bit thrillin’ at first to be 
rubbin’ elbows with all them celeb’s; but 
it got so finally that I could walk out o’ the 
dinin’ room right behind Scotti, the opera 
singer, without forgettin’ that my feet hurt. 

The Washington’s Birthday Ball brought 
’em all together at once, and the Missus 
pointed out eight and nine at a time and 
got me so mixed up that I didn’t know Pat 
Vanderbilt from Maggie Rockefeller. The 
only one you couldn’t make no mistake 
about was a Russian count that you couldn’t 
pronounce. He was buyin’ bay mules or 
somethin’ for the Russian Government, 
and he was in ambush. 

“They say he can’t hardly speak a word 
of English,”’ says the Missus. 

“Tf I knowed the word for barber shop in 
Russia,’’ says I, “‘I’d tell him they was one 
in this hotel.” 


ue 


N OUR mail box the next mornin’ they 

was a notice that our first week was up 
and all we owed was $146.50. The bill for 
room and meals was $119. The rest was 
for gettin’ clo’es pressed and keepin’ the 
locker damp. 

I didn’t have no appetite for breakfast. 
I told the wife that I’d wait up in the room 
and for her to come when she got through. 
When she blew in I had my speech prepared. 

“Look here,”’ I says; ‘‘this is our eighth 
day in Palm Beach society. You’re on 
speakin’ terms with a maid and I’ve got 
acquainted with half a dozen o’ the male 
hired help. It’s cost us about $165, in- 
cludin’ them private rooms down to the 
Casino and our Afromobile trips, and this 
and that. You know a whole lot o’ swell 
people by sight, but you can’t talk to ’em. 
It’d be just as much satisfaction and hun- 
dreds o’ dollars cheaper to look up their 
names in the telephone directory at home; 
then phone to ’em and, when you got ’em, 
tell ’em it was the wrong number. That 
way, you’d get ’em to speak to you at least. 

“As for sport,” I says, ““we don’t play 
golf and we don’t play tennis and we don’t 
swim. We go through the same program 0’ 
doin’ nothin’ every day. We dance, but we 
don’t never change partners. For twelve 
dollars I could buy a phonograph up home 
and I and you could trot round the livin’ 
room all evenin’ without no danger 0’ 
havin’ some o’ them fancy birds cave our 
shins in. And we could have twice as much 
liquid refreshments up there at about a 
twentieth the cost. 

“That Gould I met on the train comin’ 
down,” I says, “‘was a even bigger liar 
than I give him credit for. He says that 
when he was here people pestered him to 
death by comin’ up and speakin’ to him. 
We ain’t had to dodge nobody or hide 
behind a cocoanut tree to remain exclusive. 
He says Palm Beach was too common for 
him. What he should of said was that it 
was too lonesome. If they was just one 
white man here that’d listen to my stuff 
I wouldn’t have no kick. But it ain’t no 
pleasure tellin’ stories to the Ephs. They 
laugh whether it’s good or not, and then 
want a dime for laughin’. 

“As for our clo’es,”’ I says, “‘they would 
of been all right for a couple o’ days’ stay. 
But the dames round here, and the men, 
too, has somethin’ different to put on for 
every mornin’, afternoon andnight. You’ve 
wore your two evenin’ gowns so much that 
I just have to snap my finger at the hooks 
and they go and grab the right eyes. 
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“The meals would be grand,”’ I says, “‘if 
the cook didn’t keep gettin’ mixed up and 
puttin’ puddin’ sauce on the meat and gravy 
on the pie. 

“‘T’m glad we’ve been to Palm Beach,” I 
says. “I wouldn’t of missed it for nothin’. 
But the ocean won’t be no different to- 
morrow than it was yesterday, and the same 
for the daily program. It don’t even rain 
here, to give us a little variety. 

“Now what do you say,” I says, ‘‘to us 
just settlin’ this bill, and whatever we owe 
since then, and beatin’ it out o’ here just as 
fast as we can go?” 

The Missus didn’t say nothin’ for a w’ile. 
She was too busy cryin’. She knowed that 
what I’d said was the truth, but she 
wouldn’t give up without a struggle. 

‘‘Just three more days,”’ she says finally. 
“Tf we don’t meet somebody worth meetin’ 
in the next three days I’ll go wherever you 
want to take me.” 

“All right,”’ I says; “three more days it 
is. What’s a little matter o’ sixty dollars?” 

Well, in them next two days and a half 
she done some desperate flirtin’, but as it 
was all with women I didn’t get jealous. 
She picked out some o’ the E-light 0’ Chi- 
cago and tried every trick she could think 
up. She told ’em their noses was shiny and 
offered ’em her powder. She stepped on 
their white shoes just so’s to get a chance 
to beg their pardon. She told ’em their 
clo’es was unhooked, and then unhooked 
em so’s she could hook ’em up again. She 
tried to loan ’em her finger-nail tools. When 
she seen one fannin’ herself she’d say: 
“Excuse me, Mrs. So-and-So; but we got 
the coolest room in the hotel, and I’d be so 
glad to have you go up there and quit 
perspirin’.”” But not a rise did she get. 

Not till the afternoon o’ the third day 0’ 
grace. And I don’t know if I ought to tell 
you this or not—only I’m sure you won't 
spill it nowheres. 

We’d went up in our room after lunch. 
I was tired out and she was discouraged. 
We’d set round for over an hour, not sayin’ 
or doin’ nothin’. 

I wanted to talk about the chance of us 
gettin’ away the next mornin’, but I didn’t 
dast bring up the subject. 

The Missus complained of it bein’ hot 
and opened the door to leave the breeze go 
through. She was settin’ in a chair near 
the doorway, pretendin’ to read the Palm 
Beach News. All of a sudden she jumped 
up and kind o’ hissed at me. 

““What’s the matter?” I says, springin’ 
from the lounge. 

““Come here!’’ she says, and went out 
the door into the hall. : 

I got there as fast as I could, thinkin’ it 
was a rat or a fire. But the Missus just 
pointed to a lady walkin’ away from us, 
six or seven doors down. 

“Tt’s Mrs. Potter,”’ she says; “the Mrs. 
Potter from Chicago!” 

“Oh!” I says, puttin’ all the excitement 
I could into my voice. 

And I was just startin’ back into the 
room when I seen Mrs. Potter stop and 
turn round and come to’rd us. She stopped 
again maybe twenty feet from where the 
Missus was standin’. 

‘Are you on this floor?” she says. 

The Missus shook like a leaf. 

“Yes,” says she, so low you couldn’t 
hardly hear her. 

‘Please see that they’s some towels put 
in 559,” says the Mrs. Potter from Chicago. 
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BOUT five o’clock the wife quieted down 
and I thought it was safe to talk to her. 
“‘T’ve been readin’ in the guide about a 
pretty river trip,’ I says. “‘We can start 
from here on the boat to-morrow mornin’. 
They run to Fort Pierce to-morrow and 
stay there to-morrow night. The next day 
they go from Fort Pierce to Rockledge, and 
the day after that from Rockledge to 
Daytona. Thefare’s only five dollars apiece. 
And we can catch a northbound train at 
Daytona.” 

“All right. 
Missus. 

So I left her and went downstairs and 
acrost the street to ask Mr. Foster. Ask 
Mr. Foster happened to be a girl. She sold 
me the boat tickets and promised she would 
reserve a room with bath for us at Fort 
Pierce, where we was to spend the followin’ 
night. I bet she knowed all the w’ile that 
rooms with a bath in Fort Pierce is scarcer 
than toes on a sturgeon. 

I went back to the room and helped with 
the packin’ in an advisory capacity. Neither 
one of us had the heart to dress for dinner. 
We ordered somethin’ sent up and got 


I don’t care,” says the 
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soaked an extra dollar for service. But we 
was past carin’ for a little thing like that. 

At nine o’clock next mornin’ the good 
ship Constitution stopped at the Poinciana 
dock w’ile we piled aboard. One bellhop. 
was down to see us off and it cost me a 
quarter to get that much attention. Mrs. 
Potter must of overslept herself. 

The boat was loaded to the guards and I 
ain’t braggin’ when I say that we was the 
best-lookin’ people aboard. And as for 
manners, why, say, old Bill Sykes could of 
passed off for Henry Chesterfield in that 
gang! Each one o’ them occupied three 0’ 
the deck chairs and sprayed orange juice 
all over their neighbors. We could of talked 
to plenty o’ people here, all right; they 
were as clubby a gang as I ever seen. But 
I was afraid if I said somethin’ they’d 
have to answer; and, with their mouths as 
full o’ citrus fruit as they was, the results 
might of been fatal to my light suit. 

We went up the lake to a canal and then 
through it to Indian River. The boat run 
aground every few minutes and had to be 
pried loose. About twelve o’clock a cullud 
gemman come up on deck and told us lunch 
was ready. At half past one he served it at 
a long family table in the cabin. As far as 
I was concerned, he might as well of left it 
on the stove. Even if you could of bit into 
the food, a glimpse at your fellow diners 
would of strangled your appetite. 

After the repast I called the Missus aside. 

‘Somethin’ tells me we’re not goin’ to 
live through three days o’ this,” I says. 
“What about takin’ the train from Fort 
Pierce and beatin’ it for Jacksonville, and 
then home?” 

‘But that’d get us to Chicago too quick,” 
says she. ‘‘We told people how long we 
was goin’ to be gone and if we got back 
ahead o’ time they’d think they was some- 
thin’ queer.” 

““They’s too much queer on this boat,” 
Isays. ‘‘But you’re goin’ to have your own 
way from now on.” 

We landed in Fort Pierce about six. It 
was only two or three blocks to the hotel, 
but when they laid out that part o’ town 
they overlooked some o’ the modern con- 
veniences, includin’ sidewalks. We stag- 
gered through the sand with our grips and 
sure had worked up a hunger by the time 
we reached Ye Inn. 

“‘ Got reservations for us here?” I ast the 
clerk. 

“Yes,” he says, and led us to ’em in per- 
son. 

The room he showed us didn’t have no 
bath, or even a chair that you could set on 
wile you pulled off your socks. 

‘“Where’s the bath?” I ast him. 

“This way,” he says, and I followed him 
down the hall, outdoors and up an alley. 

Finally we come to a bathroom complete 
in all details, except that it didn’t have no 
door. I went back to the room, got the 
Missus and went down to supper. Well, 
sir, I wish you could of been present at that 
supper. The choice o’ meats was calves’ 
liver and onions or calves’ liver and onions. 
And I bet if them calves had of been still 
livin’ yet they could of gave us some per- 
sonal reminiscences about Garfield. 

The Missus give the banquet one look 
and then laughed for the first time in 
several days. 

“The guy that named this burg got the 
capitals mixed,” I says. “It should of been 
Port Fierce.” 

And she laughed still heartier. Takin’ 
advantage, I says: 

“How about the train from here to Jack- 
sonville?”’ 

“You win!” says she. 


; “We can’t get 
home too soon to suit me.” 
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HE mornin’ we landed in Chicago it was 

about eight above and a wind was 
comin’ offen the Lake a mile a minute. But 
it didn’t feaze us. 


“Lord!’? says the Missus. ‘Ain’t it 
grand to be home!” 
“You said somethin’,” says I. ‘But 


wouldn’t it of been grander if we hadn’t 
never left?” 

“T don’t know about that,” she says. 
“T think we both of us learned a lesson.” 

“Yes,” I says; ‘‘and the tuition wasn’t 
only a matter o’ close to seven hundred 
bucks!”’ 

“‘Oh,” says she, ‘‘we’ll get that back 
easy!” 

“How?” I ast her. “Do you expect 
some tips on the market from Mrs. Potter 
and the rest 0’ your new friends?” 

“No,” she says. ‘We'll win it. We’ll win 
it in the rummy game with the Hatches.”’ 
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THE DOMINANT MOTOR CAR VALUE 


advantageous prices, our parts are manufactured in enor- 
mous quantities—our whole organization is efficient. There 
is no waste—no loss of time, labor or materials. The Maxwell 
is a standardized car—made by a “‘standardized”’ organiza- 


HINK back three years—when the Maxwell Motor 

Company was organized. You read the announce- 
ment then—this Company would produce a high-grade 
automobile— make it complete—as the public wanted it— 
and sell it at a very moderate price. 

We asked your confidence at that time—asked you to 
wait and see the result. The first car was an innovation— 
was an unheard-of value in the motor-car industry. 

The Maxwell car made good from the first—and it 
has steadily been improved. When we had made it exactly 
as we wanted it—as you wanted it—the price at which 
we sold it was everywhere conceded to represent the utmost 
value that could be obtained in any motor car. 

All this time, the Maxwell organization was improving 
its manufacturing processes—was standardizing every 
part of the car—and today the new price, $595, is the 
result of close adherence to the Company’s original plan. 

Our materials are purchased in large quantities at 


tion. 
And now, people are realizing that a product may be 


“possible”? for the Maxwell Company—and impossible 


for others. 

They are realizing that the Maxwell ideal is being 
fulfilled to the letter. 

And they are coming to Maxwell dealers by the thou- 
sands to buy Maxwell cars—and demanding them imme- 
diately. Never in the history of the great success of this 
Company has the demand even approached the mark 
that is now being set. 

The reduction of the Maxwell price for 1917 has 
established this car beyond any doubt as the dominant 


motor-car value. 


Roadster, $580; Touring Car, $595; Cabriolet, $865; Town Car, $915; Sedan, $985. 
All prices f.0.b. Detroit. All cars completely equipped, including electric starter and lights. 
Canadian prices: Roadster, $830; Touring Car, $850, f. 0. b. Windsor, Ontario. 


Alaxwe 


Motor Company * Detroit ,Mich, 
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Helps You Keep Cool 


The Ivory Garter is so light 


that it is the ideal summer 
garter. Does not bind. 
Has no pads. It is cool and 
comfortable. 


is made of the finest elastic and the 
fittings are put on without cutting 
the rubber strands by stitching. 
Has no metal. Can’t rust. Made 
in eight colors. Silk 50 cts. Lisle 
25 cts. If your dealer hasn’t them, 
will send direct. 

The Ivory Garter is Guaranteed— 
Money Back if not satisfied. 
DEALERS: Order from your 
jobber or direct from us. 


IVORY GARTER CO. , Sole Mfrs. 


New Orleans 





T TOOK the awful war now . 
devastating Europe to open 
American eyes to the fact that 


“Century” Edition—10c 


is today the peer of any sheet music, 
published anywhere, at any price. 


Here are a few random selections from 
our ‘‘Century’’ Catalog of 2000 titles: — 


PIANO SOLOS 
Barcarolle . . . Offenbach | MelodyinF , Rubinstein 
Butterfly Grieg | Martha Krug 
Fifth Nocturne. . Leybach | Poet and Peasant. . Suppé 
Chiming Bells . . Webster | Robin’s Departure ~ Fisher 
Humoresque. . . Dvordk | Silver Stars . . . . Bohm 
Il Trovatore . MOS ute 


Traumerei. . . Schumann 


Wilson 
. Bohm 
Margis 
Herold 


Poetand Peasant . Suppé | Shepherd Boy . . 

Pure As Snow . . . Lange | Silver Stars . 

Qui Vive Galop. . . Ganz} ValseBleue ... 
idi Bohm | Zampa Overture . 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 


Flower Song. . . . Lange | Serenade . . . Schubert 
Traumerei . . Schumann | Simple Confession Thome 
Humoresque. . . Dvorak | Spring Song Mendelssohn 


Ask your dealer to show you ‘‘Century” 


Edition and give youa catalog. If he can't, 
don't take a substitute, but send your order 
and remittance direct to us, with his name, 
and we will fill it and send you a complete 
catalog free. 


You are entitled to the best, and there is 
nothing better than “Century.” 














Ask for and ee ri 


NNE ERS 


THE Oa QUALITY 


MAC ARONI 


36 Page pie Book Free 
SKINNER MFG.CO., OMAHA, U.S.A. 


LARGEST MACARONI FACTORY IN AMERICA 











\. rakish angle. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


THE FAT STRANGER 


The gum still lay unchewed in the fat 
man’s stricken jaws. His rather dim and 
watery eyes were fixed upon the usurer in 
outraged amazement. 

“You son of a sea cook!” he said with 
a certain mildness, as though realizing the 
utter inadequacy of any form of words. 
Then, with a burst of hope: ‘“‘See here; 
I’ve got some sand! I’m willing to take a 
chance. I’llcut the cards with you—two out 
of three; high man wins. If youbeatmeyou 
can have those notes for nothing. If I beat 
you, you give me a hundred dollars apiece 
for ’em, as you agreed. Come on, now!” 

But Mr. Babcock, in a reproving tone, 
replied: ‘I never gamble.” 

“No,” said the fat man dejectedly; 
“vou play a sure thing.” 

He removed the plaid cap and rubbed a 
puffy hand over his head. It was completely 
bald except for the fringe of close-clipped 
white hair round the base. It was also a 
high, narrow head and exceedingly lumpy. 
Someway it was not at all the sort of apex to 
his globular person that one had imagined. 
It looked incongruous and mysteriously in- 
decorous in its nudity. Mr. Babcock, who 
had finally looked that way, felt a virtuous 
shock, as though the visitor had suddenly 
pulled off his shirt. That tall, lumpy, bare 


poll seemed not only improper but even 


sinister. 

“T’m up against it,’”’ said the fat man de- 
jectedly, replacing his cap at the former 
“Gimme the money.” 

. Mr. Babcock had prepared for that con- 

tingency—not wishing the transaction to 
be a matter of record in the form of a bank 
check. He drew a wallet from his inside 
vest pocket and counted out one hundred 
and fifty dollars. The fat man counted it 
over and clasped it in his fist. He looked 
very woebegone and began to chew his gum 
in a slow, spiritless manner. 

““T’ve been up against all kinds of pups 
in my life, Truman A.,” he said with 
mournful deliberation; ‘‘but you’re the 
worst I ever saw. You know I’m helpless 
as a little fish out of water with a tenpenny 
nail through its guts. If they was to rake 
all hell with a fine-toothed comb they 
couldn’t find a meaner louse than you are.”’ 

So saying he pulled the cap tighter on his 
head, heaved a sigh, rose and waddled out. 
It was a bland day in early November, mild 
as June, and richer. The maples and oaks 
in autumn dress made gorgeous pictures 


| down the residence streets. But there was 


no joy init for him. He felt very old and 
insulted and beaten. Waddling over to the 
Guffy House he reflected with bitterness: 
“Good Lord! And they call mea crook!”’ 
There was no cheer in the Guffy House. 
He went in to the midday meal with a 
melancholy conviction that there’d be little 
he could eat, and that little wouldn’t agree 
with him. The front room, to which he toil- 
fully ascended after dinner, with its lumpy 
bed, threadbare ingrain carpet, and a great 


| stain on the faded wall paper beneath the 


| the floor in the corner. 





stovepipe hole in the chimney, was not 
likely to rouse a drooping spirit. 

He packed his bag—a very simple opera- 
tion. The stout oilcloth sack with a shoul- 
der strap, containing sample volumes and 
a prospectus of the Golden Library, lay on 
He proposed to 
leave it there—a treasure-trove for the 
chambermaid, or anybody else who might 
care to appropriate it. There were several 
weary hours until traintime and he turned 
to the two pale solaces of his declining 
years—that is, he took a fresh chew of gum 
and sat down before the window to peruse 
a work of fiction—one of three he had pur- 
chased, before starting for Plum Hill, where- 
with to while away the heavy minutes. .. . 


The mellow autumnal dusk came on 
before supper time and Mr. Babcock supped 
with his devoted and admiring family by 
the effulgence of a hanging oil lamp, for they 
used the more expensive electric lights only 
when they had company. It was a frugal 
meal—the soup bone, of course, being saved 





(Concluded from Page 15) 


up for a midday revel on the morrow—yet a 
cheerful one. Mr. Babcock himself was in 
the best of spirits, laughing repeatedly. 

He had unclasped the cord that went 
round his neck and held his napkin like a 
broad shield over his breast, wiped the 
cracker crumbs out of his mustache, and 
was rolling the napkin up to put it back in 
the orange-wood ring—hand-painted, with 
a pansy on each side, by Mrs. Babcock her- 
self—when the doorbell rang. 

The contented man*answered it without 


‘pausing to light a lamp in the front room, 


where, as a matter of course, no lamp would 
be lit until there was definite use for it. 
Thus, for an instant he hardly made out 
the shape on the porch; but a husky voice 
startled him, saying from the dimness: 

“Come out here, Truman A.; I’ve got 
something to show you.” 

The shape was apparent then—a gross 
bulk which, like the voice, affected Mr. 
Babcock’s nerves unpleasantly. Rather 
helplessly and aflutter, he followed the 
shape down the porch steps and across the 
little lawn to the front gate, where it paused. 

Standing close to the usurer, so close that 
the promontory of his stomach touched Mr. 
Babcock’s pendent arm, fairly pinning him 
to the gatepost, the fat man spoke; and it 
seemed to Mr. Babcock that his husky 
voice purred in a manner which, like the 
push of his stomach, contained an unpleas- 
ant suggestion. 

“T didn’t come up here to tale Truman 
A.,” he said. ‘I had other intentions. But 
when I went round to the side of your house 
there and looked into your dining-room 
window and saw you eating supper with 
your family, all cheerful and happy, and 
you laughing and your wife laughing and 
your little girl laughing, something came 
over me. I was going to let you have it just 
when you reached over there and took that 
piece of cheese from your daughter’s plate. 

“And J’ll tell you right now, as a friend, 
Truman A., don’t set in a lighted room with 
the curtain up and the window open. Don’t 
do it! Your curtain was up and your win- 
dow was open; and you haven’t even got a 
window screen there. It’s too easy! You’re 
in your own house and your own town, and 
your own family’s round you; so every- 
thing seems safe and pleasant. But how 
do you know who’s outside—like me— 
looking through your window?” 

He paused a moment to chew gum and 
then purred on huskily: 

“I’ve been open and square with you all 
along, Truman A., and I will be now. 
There’s blood on my hands—plenty of it. 
I’ve got that impulse; and I’ve always got 
away with it too. It ain’t the fear of get- 
ting caught that restrains me. But three 
years ago this summer something happened 
that changed me more or less. 

“Tt was in a town in Pennsylvania. A 
man I’d been dealing with there threw me 
down and did me up, and I made up my 
mind to get him. I didn’t say anything to 
him beforehand. I never do. But one sum- 
mer evening they was having a party at the 
house. He was a swell guy and lived ina 
swell house. He was wearing full-dress 
clothes this evening. I went up there and I 
lurked outside, watching my chance. Pretty 
soon he went into his library, and set down 
at a table there and picked up a magazine. 
The curtain was up and the window was 
open, and I was outside in some rosebushes. 
I let him have it, Truman A. 

“You see, I thought he was all alone in 
there and it might be an hour before they’d 
find his dead body. But there was a kind of 
nook in this room made by an angle of the 
wall, and his wife and daughter—a little girl 
about twelve or thirteen years old—were in 
that nook. They saw him sort of crumple 
up and his head drop forward, the way a 
man does when he’s shot through the heart. 
That’s what changed me. The way those 


women hollered rings in my ears yet! 
“That came over me, Truman A., when 

I was looking in your dining-room window 

and saw you and your wife and little girl, all 
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laughing and happy. I could have done it 
easy enough, but I realized how they’d 
holler over your dead body. And I said to 
myself: ‘I’ll give him another chance; I[’ll 
have a square talk with him and see if I 
can’t put the fear of God in his heart.’ So 
that’s why I called you out here.” 

The fat man took off his cap and rubbed 
his hand over his head, which, even in 
the dusk, looked to Mr. Babcock’s terror- 
stricken eyes like something incongruous, 
indecent and sinister. 

“Don’t think you can get away,” he 
continued in mild warning; ‘‘because you 
can’t. If Imake up my mind to doit I’ll do 
it in spite of you. How many murders are 
never found out? I could tell you of some 
myself. Do you see that?” 

From the pocket of his baggy coat he 
took a shiny cylindrical object that just 
filled the palm of his hand. 

“That’s a silencer. Slip that on the 
muzzle of a pistol and I can shoot you right 
here and the péople in the house will never 
hearasound. I could have shot you through 
the open window and they’d never heard a 
sound or known what killed you until the 
doctors held an autopsy. I’d rather not do 
it, Truman A. I’m an old man, with not 
many years to live. Don’t push me to it! 
Give me that hundred and fifty dollars you 
owe me and I'll take the eight-ten o’clock 
train and you’ll never see me again. Some- 
body downtown will cash a check for you if 
you haven’t got the currency in your 
pocket. I don’t want to put it off, because 
the impulse might return to me. I might 
say I’d wait till morning, and then get to 
thinking how you did me and come up here 
to-night and break into your house when 
you're asleep; and you’d never leave it 
again, except in a hearse. Life is sweet, 
Truman A. You don’t want your wife and 
little girl to mourn. Let’s not take any 
chances. Let’s play it safe. Come down- 
town with me now and fix it up.’ 

“Wait!” said Mr. Babcock in a tremu- 
lous voice. “Wait till I get my hat.” 

They walked downtown together in si- 
lence and in the dingy hall of the Guffy 
House Mr. Babcock counted one hundred 
and fifty dollars into the fat man’s pudgy 
hand. Then, for the first time, Mr. Babcock 
spoke—with a shaky breathlessness that 
betrayed the state of his nerves. 

“You’re sure?” he gasped—‘“‘sure you'll 
take that eight- ten train?” 

“Sure’s you’re a foot high; Truman A.!” 
thefat man replied. ‘‘ You can wait and see 
me doitif you want to. I’masquare guy.” 

Waddling up to his room, he made final 
preparations for departure. They con- 
sisted in transferring a shiny cylindrical 
object from his coat pocket to his bag, and 
depositing in the same receptacle that work 
of fiction which he had been perusing in the 
afternoon. 

It was bound in paper, and the front 
cover bore a dauby, high-colored cut that 
represented a gentleman in evening dress 
sitting at a library table in a nerveless atti- 
tude, his head drooping, while a bejeweled 
lady rushed toward him from a corner of 
the room with arms extended in horror, 
and another gentleman stood in the rose- 
bushes outside the window, leveling a pis- 
tol at the figure by the table. Above this 
cut the title of the work appeared in red 
letters. It was: The Silent Shot; or, 
Willie Hawkeye, the Boy Detective. 

The shiny cylindrical object which the 
fat stranger had taken from his coat pocket 
contained a stick of shaving soap. 

Jolting down to the eight-ten train in 
the ancient red-white-and-blue bus of the 
Guffy House, he was less depressed than he 
had been during the afternoon, yet far from 
exhilarated. His heart was acting badly, 
and he knew the end, whatever it might be, 
was not far away. He heaved a patient 
sigh and reflected: 

“‘T’ve been at it a long while and I ought 
to know: There’s some way to con every 
man alive—and damn little you get out of 
it! ” 











THE SATURDAY 


Tile CRUSADER 


(Continued from Page 13) 


““How do you know it’s the Globe?” de- 
manded Arthur. 

“T’m familiar with Globe methods, my 
son.” 

“Well, it is the Globe. Morton looked 
me up this afternoon. He said they’d give 
me fifty a week to come over there right 
away. I told that to my uncle and he—he 
talked nepotism! Darned old billygoat!”’ 

“There’s more than the money in- 
volved,” said Hazzard quietly. ‘Sit down 
and let’s talk it over. I suppose you’ve con- 
sidered all the angles? For instance, the 
Globe is an opposition paper. It has been 
trying to tail in on this political fight and 
snatch some of the credit for smashing the 
Todd machine—if it’s going to be smashed. 
They think that by taking you away from 
the Oracle they can grab it all. It looks to 
me, son, as if there might be a question of 
loyalty involved.” 

Arthur laughed loudly. 

“Loyalty! To a paper that pays a man 
only half what he’s worth?” 

“Yes; loyalty. It’s the first thing a real 
newspaper man learns—loyalty to his 
paper. He wantsit to beright; but, right or 
wrong, it’s his paper just the same. That’s 
an old saw, but a good one. A real news- 
paper man wouldn’t pull out and quit in 
the middle of a fight—not for a few measly 
dollars anyway. He’d stick it through 
somehow; and then, if he wanted to go 
elsewhere 

“He wouldn’t have the chance. No, 
thank you!”’ 

“Speaking of chances, you owe something 
to the Oracle for giving you a chance to 
make good.” 

“* At fifteen dollars a week!’’ sneered the 
youth. 

“Forget the money for a minute, will 
you? The Oracle gave you a chance. It ad- 
vertised you; it stuck your name up there 
in big type; it made the Globe people think 
you’re worth fifty a week to them.” 

“Of course,’’ said LaTelle with elaborate 
sarcasm, ‘“‘the stuff I wrote didn’t have 
anything to do with my making good. It 
was bad; but people overlooked it because 
it was in the Oracle. Yes, yes; go on!” 

With an effort that turned his face plum- 
color, Hazzard retained a grip on his temper. 

“The point I want to make is this: Do 
you think it’s a square shake to quit us in 
the middle of a fight this way?”’ 

Sir Galahad leaped to his feet and began 
to pace up and down the floor. 

“Don’t talk square shakes to me! Your 
notion of a square shake is the same as my 
uncle’s—ninety per cent the best of it be- 
fore you start! You talk loyalty, obliga- 
tion, ethics, if you please; but you don’t 
talk money! What do you think I’m here 
for—my health? If I listen to you I pass 
up a great opportunity. Morton said they 
wanted a definite answer to-night.” 

“Of course they do! If they get you 
away from us before this election they’ll 
claim that they licked Jim Todd.” 

“Well’’—and here Sir Galahad smiled 
modestly—‘‘I guess there won’t be much 
question as to who really did lick the old 
scoundrel.” 

Hazzard paused long enough to draw a 
thoughtful breath. 

““M-m-m—yes. Quite so. RG 
And the campaign you’ve planned out— 
the instructions to your volunteer watchers 
at the polls, and so on—will you leave that 
here or take it with you?” 

“It’s mine,” was the firm reply. “You 
don’t own everything in my head just be- 
cause you’re paying mea beggarly twenty- 
five dollars a week.” 

Hazzard swallowed hard; but he was by 
nature a patient man. He tried again: 

“But you'll outline the scheme to Hol- 
land, won’t you? You’ve announced that 
you would print it the day before election— 
announced it in this paper. We're entitled 
to some consideration.” 

“Yes,” said LaTelle—“about twenty- 
five dollars’ worth. It’s no use arguing 
with you, Hazzard. Whenever my uncle 
whistles, you bark. That’s your job. You’d 
rather save a few dollars than win a fight 
any day. Before you’d pay a man a small 
percentage of what he’s worth you’d see 
him go—and I’m going!” 

Hazzard took hold of the edge of his desk 
and hung on, controlling his voice with an 
effort. ‘‘To-night?”’ he asked. 

“To-night! I think they’ll want to run 
an announcement to-morrow morning. 
They—they said they’d feature me.” 





“Aha! . A box on the first page 
with your picture in it! Yes; that would 
be their style. Steal a man from the oppo- 
sition paper and then brag about it. 
Regular Globe tactics. Well, I’ve 
done my best to keep you from making a 
mighty big mistake.”’ 

HN Wo ee laughed LaTelle. 
saying that.” 

“Yes; ’m just saying that. The funny 
part is that it’s absolutely true. I 
think you’ll be back again, if you ask me.” 

“Not unless I get a decent salary.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean you’d come back 
here to’ work,” explained Hazzard. ‘‘ Don’t 
think we’d want you. You can come back 
to ask questions.” 

“That’s awfully decent of you,’ sneered 
Sir Galahad. ‘‘J’ll try to remember it. 
Good-by, Hazzard.” 

“You won ’t have any trouble remem- 
bering it,”’ said the managing editor; ‘‘and 
it’s good-night instead of good-by. Aw re- 
voir! And as you go through the city room 
will you tell Dave Holland that I want to 
see him?” 


“You’re just 


Iv 


eae next morning, with a great bashing 
of journalistic cymbals and a beating of 
newspaper tom-toms, the Globe announced 
that it had secured the services of the emi- 
nent Mr. Arthur LaTelle, whose inspired 
writings would henceforth appear daily in 
its columns. The great power and influence 
of the Globe would be behind Mr. LaTelle 
in his vigorous campaign against political 
corruption and boss rule—and so on, and 
so on. 

At noon the new member of the staff con- 
ferred with Morton, the managing editor. 

““Give us something sensational for your 
first story,’’ said Morton. “A regular old 
ringtail peeler; a humdinger! Got any 
ideas on the subject?” 

LaTelle always had ideas; he was full of 
them. 

“How about an interview with Jim 
Todd? Anything the old rascal might say 
could be turned against him, and his per- 
verted views would be interesting. Let’s 
find out what he thinks about this sudden 
wave of reform.” 

“How would you go about getting the 
stuff?’’ asked Morton. 

“Why, I’d tackle the old boy himself. 
He’s always at Monahan’s place. It won’t 
be any trouble to find him, andI guess I can 
get him to talk. The rougher he talks, the 
better.” 

“T wouldn’t go near Monahan’s. You 
might get hurt.” 

“Not a chance!”’ Sir Galahad laughed 
and threw out his chest a trifle. “Why, I’ve 
been in and out of there every day for a 
week!”’ 

“You don’t say so! Well, if you think 
you can land an interview, go ahead. We'll 
spread it all over the first page—what Jim 
Todd thinks of the honest people of this 
town; what the honest people think of Jim 
Todd. Good stuff! Go get it!” 

Morton watched the newly acquired 
crusader depart and nodded approvingly. 

“A lot of nerve, that boy! . ee alls 
about bearding the lion in his den! It’s not 
a circumstance to poking up a bear with a 
sore head—and going into the bear pit to 
doit! . . . Yes; he’s worth fifty a week, 
all right.” 

The day bartender at Monahan’s place 
was not exactly ornamental, but he had his 
uses and he knew his business. He was 
polishing a glass when Sir Galahad made 
his jaunty entry through the swinging doors, 
and at sight of the visitor the bartender’s 
lower lip protruded and the hand that held 
the towel was suddenly arrested. Several 
loungers were sitting at the small tables 
along the wall. They recognized LaTelle 
and thereafter watched him furtively, whis- 
pering among themselves. 

““Where’s Todd?” It was more of a de- 
mand than a question, put briskly. 

“Back there,’ replied the bartender, 
jerking his thumb toward the rear of the 


ouse. 
“Tell him I want to see him, will you?” 
This plain request seemed to stun the 
gentleman behind the white apron—bar- 
tenders’ jackets were not in favor at Mon- 
ahan’s place—and Arthur had to repeat it: 
“Mr. LaTelle, of the Globe, wants to 
see him.” 
“Sure!” said the bartender, putting glass 
and towel on the bar. “Sure, I’ll tell him. 
Cert’n’y. Wait right here. Don’t go away.” 
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All the World Sees Your Roof 


The rich appearance of finest slate at much less cost—lasting beauty in 
soft gray, red. or green—are what you get in Neponset Twin Shingles. Trim 
and tight, no splitting, curling, rattling, rusting, shrinking or swelling —frost- 
proof, rain-proof, spark-proof and fire-resisting. Carefully made: on top of 
a tough fibrous foundation, layer upon layer of the best waterproofing binder 
known and crushed rock are pressed into a solid mass and surfaced with 
crushed slate of natural gray, red and green colors. 

If you are about to roof, you will miss something important unless you 
investigate Neponset Twin Shingles. 


Send for FREE Booklet — 


“Repairing and Building” —and learn about the 
roofing development of the Twentieth Century. 


BIRD & SON, Est. 1795, 258 Neponset St., East Walpole, Mass. 
CHICAGO: 1434 Monadnock Bldg. NEW YORK WASHINGTON 
Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ontario 
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your own case 


for example 
Would it be hard for 


an authorized representa- 
tive of The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company to sell 
you a year’s subscription 
to The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladtes Home 
Journal or The Country 
Gentleman, or to take your 








order for the renewal of 
your present subscription 
when it expires? 


W.H. PANSING 


His spare-time work for us is paying off 
the mortgage on his Arizona home 


HE CURTIS PERIODICALS do not have to be introduced to you. You 

already know them. The first representative sufficiently wide awake to ask 
for your order would find his work already half done. If he did the rest he would 
make a liberal commission with a salary in addition. 

That’s about the line of reasoning followed by Mr. Pansing. He knew The 
Post, liked it, but had never been asked to subscribe. He argued that there must 
be thousands of others like himself who would give an order to the first representa- 
tive aggressive enough to ask for it. 

When he wrote, requesting authority to represent the Curtis periodicals, he 
was Carrying a mortgage on his home, which he saw no way of paying off. Today 
he has a savings fund rapidly growing big enough to clear his home of debt. 

He has made every cent of this money from his work for us. He was not asked 
to make any investment. He needed no experience. We asked only for his spare 
time and did not interfere in any way with his regular occupation. 





If you have spare time to sell, we will buy it. 





Agency Division, Box 537 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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THE SATURDAY 


STORE FRONTS THA 
DIAND OUP 


HICH are the stores in your city 








LIGNON STORE, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
W. C. Weston 
Architect 


A striking fagade 
in old ivory matt 
glazed Terra Cotta 


such distinction. 
be a_ tasteful, 
design. 


in. Lerra-Cotta: 


Up-to-date architects 
and builders everywhere 
are recommending Terra 
Cotta as the ideal dec- 


that everybody knows? 
always there is something unique 
and distinctive about such stores. 
Almost always they have the cream 
of the local trade. 

If you investigate, 
find that a very large proportion 
of these well-known, 
stores have handsome fronts of 
Terra Cotta. 
ful touch of color that gives them 

It may 
ornamental 
But all over the 
country you will find that 
much of the very best 
work in decorative store 
fronts is now being done 


Almost 


you will 
successful 


It may be a beautt 





WENGLER & MANDELL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mundie & Jensen 


Ful -whi 
eS oe ull glaze cream-white 


Terra Cotta 


orative building material for stores, hotels, office 











PACKARD MOTOR BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 


William T. Downing A beautiful design executed 
Architect in white matt Terra Cotta 


buildings, banks, schools, 
theatres, moving picture 
houses, etc. 


An Illustrated Book of 


Store Fronts 


“Store Fronts in Terra Cotta” is an illus- 
trated book that every merchant should 
read. It shows a variety of Terra Cotta 
fronts for many kinds of stores. Write 
to us on your letterhead and we will 


send you a complimentary copy. We have other booklets on other types of 


buildings. 
you the right book. 


Tell us the kind of building that interests you, and we will send 


NATIONAL TERRA COTTA SOCIETY, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 


Members? plants located in all parts of the country from coast to coast 
p 8) 





Troing Underhill, N.Y. 
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EVENING POST 


He disappeared. Somewhere a door was 
heard to open and close. In the silence that 
followed, the loungers stared at LaTelle and 
forgot their beer. It was fully a minute be- 
fore the bartender returned; it seemed 
much longer. 

‘‘Gwan right in. Jim’ll see you.” 

LaTelle found the boss alone in the room 
that had come to have such an evil signifi- 
cance in the political history of the city. It 
was a small room, dingy and dirty, and fur- 
nished simply with an _ oilcloth-covered 
table and half a dozen kitchen chairs of the 
cheapest sort. A few flyspecked lithographs 
were on the walls, and flat boxes, half full 
of sand, served as cuspidors. 

Todd was sitting at one end of the table, 
his flat-brimmed derby hat tilted low over 
his cold blue eyes and the butt of a cigar 

clinched in one corner of his mouth. In- 
stantly LaTelle decided on his opening 
paragraph—it was to be something about 
a fat, ugly spider, a poisonous spider, 
crouching in the center of a web—a web 
that stretched over an entire city; a 


web 

“Well, kid,’ grunted Jim Todd; “thought 
you’d come down to see if there was any- 
thing left of me, hey? BN a chair—that 
one over there. Set dow 

Arthur seated himself endl tossed his hat 
carelessly upon the table. 

“‘T’ve come to interview you, Mr. Todd,” 
said he. ‘‘The Globe wants to know what 
you think of reform movements—and all 
that sort of thing.”’ 

There was a long silence, broken at last 
by a gruff cackle. 

“Don’t make me laugh,’’ wheezed the 
boss. ‘You can’t print what I think about 
reformers—all of um.’”’ And, to prove 
it, Todd put a few of his thoughts into brief, 
burning words of the sort usually repre- 
sented by stars and dashes. ‘‘And be- 
sides,’ he concluded, “I ain’t got much 
time to talk to-day.” 

LaTelle was conscious of a slight change 
in Todd’s manner—the grim lines faded 
out of his face; something like a smile ap- 
peared below the cropped mustache. The 
young man began to understand that this 
evil person had a human side after all. 

“T got to hand it to you,” said Jim Todd. 
““They’ve all had a crack at me now and 
then; but you— you ’re just a fightin’ fool, 
ain’t "you? It ain’t everybody that can get 
a whole town up on its toes an’ yellin’ mur- 
der. They’ll say it’s the paper that done 
it. Don’t you believe it. It’s the boy that 
writes the stuff. . How come you to 
quit the Oracle?” 

“They wouldn’t pay me enough money.” 

“Uh-huh! Tight, eh? Have any trouble 
with Hazzard?” 

“Oh, no trouble. I simply told him what 
I thought of his cheap policy—that was all.” 

Jim Todd seemed to reflect deeply. Then 
he spat out his cigar butt. 

“Money!” he grunted. ‘‘Even a news- 
paper reformer is after the dough, hey?” 

He pushed his chair back from the table 
and his manner changed again. So did his 
voice; it lifted from the gruff conversa- 
tional pitch and took on the ring of com- 
mand: 

“Tt’s all right, boys! Come get um!” 

A door creaked behind him; and Arthur 
LaTelle, darting a frightened glance over his 
shoulder, saw three powerful strangers clos- 
ing in on him, treading lightly on the balls of 
their feet. 





Vv 


FTER an election comes peace and 

calmness; after the votes have been 

counted a feeling of apathy dulls the fever- 
ish beat of the public pulse. 

Jim Todd, in the back room at Mona- 
han’s place, chuckled over another victory. 
The margin was narrow, but it was a vic- 
tory, nevertheless; and Sir Galahad, the 
dauntless, the inspired—where, oh, where 
was he? That was the question. 

The election. was over; the Globe still 
howled about the disappearance of its fifty- 
dollar-a-week crusader, but its howl grew 
feebler daily. It had shrieked editorially of 
foul play, but had proved nothing save 
that Arthur LaTelle had been and now was 
not. And warrants cannot be sworn out 
without evidence of some sort. 

The general opinion seemed to be that 
Jim Todd had put another one over on the 
reform element. A story ran about the 
city, and nobody knew where it started or 
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could trace its origin. It was to the effect 
that LaTelle had made a deal with the 
enemy, had sold out, taken a bundle of 
money, and gone—and there were times 
when Morton almost believed this. 

Achilles K. Munn did not believe it; 
Hazzard did not believe it; nobody on the 
staff of the Oracle believed it; even Joe 
McInerney took up the cudgel for the van- 
ished knight of reform: 

“A fathead, yes; but no crook.” 

It was the night after election. As Haz- 
zard stepped into the street, on his way 
home, a tall, dirty scarecrow emerged from 
a doorway and accosted him. 

“LaTelle!”’ gasped the managing editor. 
““Where on earth have you been?” 

“You ought to know,” was the reply, 
spoken in bitterness of soul. 

“But I don’t know. The only thing I felt 
sure of was that you wouldn’t be harmed.” 

““Harmed!” cried LaTelle. ‘‘Look at 
me—I haven’t had a shave in four days! 
Look at these filthy clothes! Harmed!”’ 

“Suppose you tell me all about it,” sug- 
gested Hazzard kindly. 

“Come into this doorway. . . . Well, 
the day after I quit the Oracle I went down 
to Monahan’s place Ke 

“Ah-h!” breathed Hazzard, making a 
clicking noise with his tongue. “‘ You should 
have kept away from there.” 

“T know it now. I went down there to 
interview Todd, and three of his thugs 








‘ Soest you? Didn’t you put up a 
ght 

“‘T told you there were three of em. They 
kept me locked up all that day, and at 
night they transferred me to a vacant house 
down by the river—a kind of a hobo hang- 
out it was.” 

“Todd’s floaters; yes. Go on.’ 

“And the hobos had orders to ee me 
there 

““Didn’t you try to get out?” 

“There must have been thirty of ’em,”’ 
explained LaTelle spiritlessly. ““Some had 
guns too. So I stayed. To-night they 
broke camp; but before they went they 
traded clothes with me , 

““Have you been to the Globe office?” 

“Not yet. I’ve been waiting here to see 
you. The last thing Jim Todd said to me 
before the thugs took me away was that it 
was the open season on reformers now— 
and you could tell me why.” 

Hazzard nodded. 

*‘T told you you’d want to ask me a ques- 
tion some day,” said he. 

“T’ve asked it, sir.” 

“Well, my boy,” Hazzard began, “‘there’s 
just one story about Jim Todd that has 
never been printed; it’s the only story he 
never wants to see printed. Three people 
in this town know what it is—Jim Todd, a 
woman and myself. It’s not the sort of 
story I want to print, understand—even 
to smash a political boss. But I told Jim 
Todd that we were going after him along 
political lines, and that if you were mo- 











lested in any way You begin to see it, 
don’t you? 

La'felle took his head in his hands and 
groaned: 


Ber I thought it was me he was afraid 
fs) ! ”? 

‘‘No; it was the story. And while you 
worked for the man who knew that story 
you had protection—all the protection that 
Todd himself could give you. You stepped 
out from under it—that was all. If you 
had been a little more decent to me that 
night—if you hadn’t called me your uncle’s 
dog—I would have warned you to keep 
away from Happy Valley. As it is you’ve 
had a hard lesson; and you’ve found out 
that in the newspaper business money isn’t 
everything. . If I can do anything 
for you 

“The only thing you can do for me is not 
to spread this story round among the boys. 
Andif I had transportation to Chicago ——” 

Pride can be a curse as well as a blessing, 
and a crusader shamed is a crusader un- 
armed. Arthur LaTelle got his transporta- 
tion to Chicago. 

He is still in the newspaper business, but 
it has been some time since he has lifted a 
lance to attack the foes of society. As a 
muckraker he does not amount to much; 
but as a copy reader he is worth all of forty 
dollars a week, though he finds thirty in his 
envelope each Tuesday afternoon. 
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THE SATURDAY 


BEFORE PRIC 


$1 Puts THE HOOSIER in Your 


Home on the Famous Hoosier 
Plan at the Present Low Prices 


But You Must Act Quickly 


War costs on all raw materials used in the Hoosier forced us 
to increase our wholesale prices August 15. Many dealers, how- 
ever, had a few Hoosiers left which they bought before costs 
went up. We have granted these stores permission to sell their 
remaining cabinets at the old-time prices until September 1. 


But no dealer, remember, has more than a few. We expect 
that this announcement and these special terms will bring in 
twice as many requests from women as there are cabinets. 


So if you wait—you will probably miss this opportunity to get your 
Hoosier at a substantial saving. The only safe plan is to go to the Hoosier 
store in your town at once or write to us. 


Here are the terms—nothing need keep you from deciding right now: 


1. $1 puts the cabinet you choose in your home. 

2. $1 weekly quickly pays for it. — 

3. The low cash price fixed by the factory prevails strictly. 

4. No interest. No extra fees. 

5. This sale is conducted by the Hoosier store in your town 
under the direct supervision of the Hoosier Company. 

6. Your money back if you are not delighted. 


This Is the Season That the Hoosier 


Will Do You Most Good 


Right now you need a Hoosier more than at any other time in the 
year. Right now your kitchen is hot and disagreeable. Right now the 
extra work of making preserves and jellies, canning fruit, etc., forces extra 
hours of kitchen toil upon you. 


With the Hoosier to work at, your kitchen duties are transformed into 
pleasures. With everything at your fingers’-ends, kitchen work is easy. 
The Hoosier makes it restful and interesting besides. Instead of drudgery, 
you enjoy all the charm that domestic science experts have devised to date. 





So why wish and wait for a Hoosier—when by paying only a 
single dollar at once you can have full use of your cabinet the rest 
of the summer, and save good cold cash on the cost? 


$12.75 up buys the Hoosier Table Cabinets with porcelain top. 
$19.85 up buys the ‘Hoosier Wonder’’ Kitchen Cabinet, 
*‘Hoosier Special,’’‘‘Hoosier Beauty’’and ‘‘Hoosier De Luxe,” 
roll door or hinged door models. Prices vary according to 
design, equipment and your location. 


Sale May Close Any Day 





The low prices that we are offering you now, sold out our entire spring 
production of 50,000 Hoosiers months in advance. In many cities, women 
have been waiting weeks to get our most popular model. This final notice 
will be sufficient to send these women to the Hoosier stores at once. 

Your only chance of being sure to get your cabinet is to go to your 
local Hoosier store immediately or write to us. 

It need not take you ten minutes to decide once for all whether you 
intend to buy now or later after prices go up, and you're deciding, remem- 
ber, whether you will save many dollars and miles of unnecessary steps 
you now take in a hot kitchen. 


Every Woman Has a Right to a Hoosier 
Sooner or later you will probably get a cabinet anyway. Then why 


waste your energy, health and time by waiting until prices increase? You 
should, without fail, seize this opportunity today. 


THE HOOSIER MFG. CO., 168 Sidney Street, NEW CASTLE, IND. % SOE <a ee A SMP 


Branch, 1067 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Famous ‘‘Hoosier Beauty’’ 


Hinged door model. Most popular Kitchen Cabinet in the world. 
Gold medal winner at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
The same model with Roll Doors above table at no extra charge. 


What the Hoosier Cabinet will do for You 


— Places for 400 articles all within arm’s reach. 

—40 labor-saving features, each like a helping hand. 

— The Hoosier will cut your kitchen work in half. 

— Will save you miles of steps. 

— Will save you hours of weary toil. 

— Will make it a pleasure to cook and bake. 

—Will save your energy and beauty, and keep you 
feeling young and strong. 

— Will help you get good meals quickly. 

— Will help you tidy up in just a few moments when 
the meal’s over. 








Is there any way on earth a dollar a week can serve you better? 

If you act now you pay for a few weeks only less than 5c a meal— 
less than street-car fare to own a Hoosier and save miles of steps. 

One million women have bought Hoosier Cabinets. Every one has 
been sold under the unqualified understanding that it could be returned 
and money refunded if not satisfactory. 


SEND THIS FREE COUPON TODAY ,@ 








ET ET AE mS 

In case you do not know the name of the Hoosier store in your town, 4 
send us this coupon today. We do not want you to miss this chance of 7 
getting a Hoosier before prices advance. J THE 

As soon as we hear from you, we will send : 7 HOOSIER 
you your nearest dealer’s name. /f you write MFG. CO. 
us at once, we will see that you get a chance to 7 168 Sidney Street 
get your cabinet at the old-time prices. We will Fa NewiGustile 
also mail you a copy of our new book fs ae 


“HOOSIER KITCHEN CABINETS.” 
You will find this very interesting. It not 
only pictures and describes the famous 
models, but describes many kitchen short 
cuts that will prove valuable. 

You incur no obligation by sending in this 


coupon, sodon’tdelay—SENDIT AT ONCE 






Send me free, postpaid, 
your new photo-book 
‘Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets”’ 
and name of nearest store sell- 
‘4 ing Hoosiers on the Hoosier $1 
‘7 down plan. 


Address 
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26 Extra Features 
73 New Attractions 
7 New-Type Bodies 
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MID-YEAR 





$1325 f. o. b. Racine 


For Standard Models 
127-inch Wheelbase 


Now 55,000 Friends 


Experts, the World Over, Own Bate-Built Cars 


Over 55,000 men are now driving 
Mitchells built under John W. Bate, 
the efficiency expert. 

Most of them, our dealers say, seem 
to know mechanics. Many are noted 
engineers. Every Mitchell dealer has 
a list of famous owners. 

This seems to be so the world over. 
Mitchell buyers are largely experts. 
Now we wish to argue that this engi- 
neers’ favorite is the car for laymen too. 


A Lifetime Car 


What these experts seek is a lifetime 
car. And that is what you should seek. 

Five years have proved that this Light 
Six type is going to be the car of the 
future. Despite all innovations, it has 
constantly gained popularity. The great 
majority of the best engineers consider 
it the permanent standard. 

So men who buy this type today 
should buy their cars to keep. Most 
such men, when they know the facts, 
will choose a Bate-built car. 


The Bate Standards 


Mr. Bate’s standards, employed in 
the Mitchell, call for 50 per cent over- 
strength. He applies them to every 
part. And, by countless tests and 


inspections, he sees that we get them. 

There are 440 parts in the Mitchell 
which are either drop-forged or steel- 
stamped. They are three times as 
strong as castings. 

All the main strains are met with 
Chrome-Vanadium steel. The steer- 
ing parts, driving parts, axles and gears 
are entirely of that steel. 

The Bate cantilever springs, used in 
the Mitchell, havea perfect record. Not 
one has ever broken. Think of that. 

As a result of those standards, one 
Bate-Built Mitchell has run 218,734 
miles. It’s a good car yet. Six have 
averaged 164,372 miles each, or over 
30 years of ordinary service. We learn 
of one which has run 150,000 miles at 
a cost of $8.90 for repairs. 


Extras Without Cost 


You get these standards at the 
Mitchell price because of this wonder- 


MOM 


$1325 Rete 


_ For 5-Passenger Touring Car 
I or 3-Passenger Roadster 
7-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra 


High-speed economical Six —48 horsepower—127-inch 
wheelbase. Complete equipment, including 26 extra | 
features. z 

Also Five Types of Closed Bodies z 
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ful factory. It was built and equipped 
by Mr. Bate to produce this car at min- 
imum cost. It has reduced our factory 
costs by 50 per cent. 

You also get in the Mitchell 26 ex- 
tra features, paid for by factory savings. 
They will cost us this year over $2,000,- 
000. Each is something you would 
miss. ‘They all come in the Mitchell 
without extra price. 


Lavish Luxury 


You find in the Mitchell every new 
touch, every new idea that is popular. 
This Mid-Year Mitchell has 73 attrac- 
tions which even our Show-time model 
lacked. It is the most complete car, 
the most up-to-date car you see. 

Mitchell bodies are finished in 22 
coats. They are upholstered in French- 
finished leather. They have a light in 
the tonneau, a locked compartment for 
valuables—every dainty appointment 
known. 

The Mitchell is known as ‘“The En- 
gineers’ Car,’’ because of mechanical 
perfections. But these facts, we argue, 
should appeal to every fine-car buyer. 
When one car offers so much extra 
value, it deserves to be your choice. 


MITCHELL MOTORS CO. 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 











THE SATURDAY 


THE LEOPARD WOMAN 


(Continued from Page 21) 


but slanted off in a gentle slope to unknown 
distances. There the game began to reap- 
pear; and Kingozi dropped two harte- 
beeste for the safari. Here Cazi Moto came 
up in great perturbation to announce that 
two of the memsahib’s porters were missing. 
The little headman did not understand how 
it happened, as he had zealously brought 
up the rear. Unless, of course, it was a case 
of desertion. 

Kingozi looked thoughtful, then ordered 
camp to be pitched. Accompanied by Cazi 
Moto, Simba, Mali-ya-bwana and three 
askaris he took the back track. Attheend of 
an hour and a half of brisk walking he met 
the two missing porters. Their explanation 
was voluble. They had fallen out for a few 
moments, and when they had resumed their 
loads the safari was ahead. Then they had 
hastened, but the road had divided. They 
had taken the wrong fork. 

“Show me where the road divided,” 
ordered Kingozi. 

The loads were deposited by the side of 
the trail, and the delinquents, with every 
appearance of confidence, led the way back 
another hour’s march to a veritable fork. 
Kingozi examined the earth for tracks. 

“Could you not see that the safari had 
gone this way and not that way?”’ heasked. 

“Yes, bwana,”’ they said together; “we 
saw it after a little. That is why we came 
back.” 

Kingozi grunted, but said nothing. The 
nine men retraced their steps. Both por- 
ters were on a broad grin, laughing and 
talking in subdued tones to the askaris. The 
bwana strode on rapidly ahead. They 
followed at a little dogtrot, carrying their 
loads easily. 

At camp Kingozi ordered them to place 
the loads in place beneath the tarpaulin. 

“Simba,” said he in a casual voice, ‘‘these 
men get kiboko.”’ 

“Yes, bwana. How many?” 

“Fifty.” 

The bystanders gasped, and the shining 
countenances of the culprits turned a sickly 
gray. Fifty lashes is a maximum punish- 
ment, inflicted only for the gravest crimes. 
More cannot be administered without fear 
of grave consequences. The offense of 
straggling is generally considered not seri- 
ous. Even Simba was not certain he had 
heard aright. 

“How many, bwana?” he asked again. 

“Fifty,” repeated Kingozi tonelessly, 
and turned his blank, baleful glare in their 
direction. 

The punishment was administered. 
When it was finished the porters, shaking 
like leaves, blankets drawn over their bleed- 
ing flanks, were brought to face the white 
man seated in his chair. 

“Bassi,” he pronounced. The word went 
out into a dead silence, so that it was heard 
to the farthest confines of the hushed camp. 
“‘Let no man hereafter miss the trail.” 

He arose andentered his tent. Cazi Moto 
was there, unfolding the canvas bathtub, 
laying out the clean clothes. He looked up 
from his occupation, his wizened face con- 
torted in a shrewd smile. 

“No more will we make camp when the 
sun is only a few hours high,” he surmised. 

Kingozi looked at him. 

“You and I have handled many safaris, 
Cazi Moto,” he replied. 

Delays from these causes ceased, but 
other delays supervened. Never were the 
causes of them attributable to accident; 
but they were more numerous than ordi- 
narily. Kingozi said nothing. 

All the day’s march he walked fifty yards 
ahead of the long procession. The Leopard 
Woman walked part of the time; part of 
the time she rode a donkey procured from 
the sultani. The two necessarily held little 
converse during the day. At camp Kingozi 
had many tasks—camp to arrange, meat to 
procure, sick to doctor, guides to interro- 
gate. Only at the evening meal, which now 
they shared, did he and his traveling com- 
panion resume their intimacies. 

The relation had developed into a curi- 
ous one. For one thing, it was more ex- 
pansive. They discussed many subjects of 
what might be called general interest, talk- 
ing interestedly on books, world politics, 
colonial policies, even the larger problems 
of life. In these discussions they explored 
each other’s intelligence, came to a mental 
approachment, a cold, clear respect for 
each other’s capacity and experience. Never 
did they approach the personal. At no 
time in their acquaintance had they talked 


so unrestrainedly, so freely, with so much 
genuine pleasure; at no time did they touch 
so little the mysteries of personality. 

If the Leopard Woman felt this, or won- 
dered at the cloaked withdrawal, she gave 
nosign. Apparently she was all candor. She 
seemed to throw herself frankly and with 
pleasure into this relationship of the head, 
to have forgotten the possibilities so richly 
though so momentarily disclosed by the 
magic of the moon. She lounged in her 
canvas chair, twisting her lithe body within 
her silks; she smoked her cigarettes; the 
jewel of changing lights glowed on her fore- 
head; she talked in her modulated voice and 
quaint, precise English. 

The man’s pulses remained calm. His 
eyes did not miss the beauty of her form, 
as frankly defined beneath the silk as the 
forms of the naked bibis of the village; nor 
the alluring paleness of her face in contrast 
to the red lips; nor the drowning passion 
of her wide eyes. But they did not reach 
his senses. Were the insulation of his plain 
duty—which to Kingozi meant quite sin- 
cerely his whole excuse for existence in this 
puzzling life—were this to be withdrawn—— 
He never even contemplated the thought. 
Reminders from that night of the moon 
prevented him from doing so. 

After this fashion they came to the grass 
plains of the uplands. Here ensued more 
delays. These did not spring from delin- 
quencies in the safari—the exemplary pun- 
ishment assured that. But things broke, 
and things were forgotten, and things had 
to be done differently. The guides, pro- 
cured with difficulty from the little hunting 
peoples of the plain, disappeared at the end 
of the second day. They professed them- 
selves afraid of Chaké, the Nubian. The 
latter vehemently denied having spoken 
a word to them. Day’s marches were 
shortened because the woman could not 
stand long ones. Kingozi found it a great 
nuisance to travel with a woman. 

Nevertheless, he made no attempts to 
separate the safaris. He had been watch- 
ing closely. These difficulties, the de- 
lays, breakages and abbreviations of day’s 
journeys had, nine times out of ten, their 
origin in the camp of the Leopard Woman. 
In ordinary circumstances he would have 
put this down to inferior organization. But 
there was the mysterious, unmentioned 
map, whose accuracy, by the way, he found 
exact. Gradually he came to the con- 
clusion that the delays were not entirely 
accidental. The conclusion became a con- 
viction that the Leopard Woman was mak- 
ing as much of a drag and as big a nuisance 
of herself as possible. 

Why? 


She wanted to become such a burden 
that Kingozi would go on without her. 
Again, why? At the village she had vehe- 
mently refused to go back, and had pleaded 
to join forces with Kingozi. This puzzled 
him for some time. Then he saw. Of 
course she did not want to turn back. If, as 
he surmised, she had some errand with 
M’tela like his own, she would not want 
to turn back, but she would like a plaus- 
ible excuse to separate from him once the 
ranges of mountains were crossed. Why 
did she not drop off then on the excuse, 
say, of the wonderful new hunting grounds? 
That would be simple. Kingozi concluded 
that she wished the initiative to come from 
him. And the more convinced he was that 
she wanted to get rid of him, the more 
firmly he resolved that she must remain. 

But it did make for slow travel. 

What of it? There was no haste. There 
was plenty of game; the days passed 
pleasantly; the evenings were delightful. A 
moonbeam flashed in his brain showing him 
vistas. He firmly shut the window! 

Certainly if Bibi-ya-chui harbored any 
active desire to drive Kingozi into leaving 
her to her own devices she concealed it 
well. Occasionally in the evening, when he 
stared into the distance, she twisted herself 
to look at him. ‘Then her eyes widened, 
no one could have told with what emotion. 
In her fixed stare could have been many 
things—or nothing. Did she love this 
man, as she had seemed to the night of the 
full moon, and did she but bide her time, 
knowing this was not the moment? Did 
she love this man, and hate him because 
he had touched her only to turn away? Did 
the very simplicity and directness of his 
nature baffle her? Did she hate him for his 
mastering of circumstances but not her- 
self? Any or all of these emotions might 
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The Play's The Thing 
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1600 Broadway, New York City 
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have lain beneath the smolder in her eyes. 
One thing Kingozi would not have seen, had 
he turned his head suddenly enough, and 
that was indifference. But he contin- 
ued to stare out into the veldt, and she 
continued to stare at him; while round 
them the chatter of men, the wail of hyenas, 
the thunder of lions, the shrill, thin cries 
of night birds, and the mighty brooding 
silence that took no account of them all at- 
tended the African night. 


XV 


ee passed six weeks. By the end of 
this time the combined safaris had pro- 
gressed out into the unknown country about 
a normal three weeks’ journey. Therest was 
delay. 

They had ventured out into the plain as 
into an uncharted sea. The mountains had 
dropped below the horizon behind them; 
none had as yet arisen before. The veldt 
ran in long, low undulations, so that always 
they walked up or down gentle slopes. It 
was as though a ground swell had set in 
toward distant, invisible shores. Here the 
short grass was still green from the rains. 
Water lay in pools at the bottom of dongas. 
By this good fortune travel was independ- 
ent of the permanent water, and hence safe 
and easy. Game was everywhere. Not for 
a single hour in all that six weeks were they 
out of sight of it. Scattered over the sward 
like deer in a park the beasts grazed placidly 
in twos or threes, or in great bands. With- 
out haste, almost imperceptibly, they drew 
aside to allow the safari to pass, and closed 
in again behind it. Thus the travelers were 
always the center of a little moving oasis of 
clear space five hundred yards in diameter. 
Occasionally some unusual and unexpected 
crease in the earth or density of brush in 
the dongas brought them in surprise fairly 
atop an unsuspecting herd. Then ensued a 
wild stampede. This communicated itself 
visually to all the animals in sight. They 
moved off swiftly. And then still other 
remote beasts, unaware of the cause of 
disturbance, quite out of sight of the safari 
but signaled by twinkle of stripe or flash 
of rump, also took flight. So that far over 
the veldt, at last, the game hordes shifted 
uneasily until the impulse died. 

In this country were many lions. Most 
of the requisites of a lion were here pres- 
ent—abundant game, water, the cover of 
the low brush in the dongas. It only lacked 
a few rocky kopje fastnesses to make it 
ideal; but that lack could be, and was, 
overlooked. The members of the safari 
often saw the great beasts sunning them- 
selves atop ant hills; walking with dignity 
across the open country; sitting on their 
haunches to stare with great yellow eyes at 
these strangers passing by. Here they had 
never been annoyed or hunted; so here they 
had not become so strictly nocturnal as 
nearer settlement. In all their magnifi- 
cence they stalked abroad, lords of the 
veldt. Kingozi’s finger itched for the trig- 
ger. There is no more exciting sport than 
that of lion shooting afoot. It is a case 
of kill or be killed; for alion, once the 
issue is joined, never gives up. He fights 
literally to the death; and when he is so 
crippled that he can no longer keep his feet 
he drags himself forward and dies facing 
his opponent dauntlessly. No other beast 
furnishes the same danger, the same thrill. 
His mere appearance stirs the most sluggish 
spirit. 

“Simba! Simba! Simba!” the exclama- 
tion ran back the line of the safari, the 
sibilant hissed excitedly. Kingozi’s heart 
bounded, and his knuckles whitened as he 
gripped his rifle. 

“Bwana hapana piga?’’ Simba implored. 
“Ts not bwana going to shoot?” 

But Kingozi shook his head. The temp- 
tation was strong, but he resisted it. He re- 
frained from shooting at the lions for exactly 
the same reason that he had insulated him- 
self against the Leopard Woman’s charms. 

In all this wide country were no settled 
habitations. Your African native requires 
hills or forests; he will not dwell on open 
plains at any great distance from his 
natural protection. A few people there 
were, hunters and nomads, living on wild 
honey and game. They were solitaries and 
lived where night found them, a little race, 
shyer than the game. For days and days 
they flanked the safari before venturing to 
approach. Then one would appear a hun- 
dred yards away and open shouted negotia- 
tions with the porters. Perhaps after a few 
hours he would venture into camp. In- 
variably Kingozi interrogated these people. 
They stood before him, palpitating like 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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MUSIC'S RECREATION=WHAT IS ITs 


Music’s Re-Creation is a new art, known 





only to Thomas A. Edison and his trusted 
assistants. "The word Re-Creation (accent on 
the first syllable) has been adopted by music 
critics to designate the perfect musical result 
accomplished by Thomas A. Edison’s latest 
and perhaps most wonderful invention 
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proved the absolute perfection of Edison’s new invention. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

birds, poised, tense for flight. He asked 
them of water, of people, of routes. By 
means of kind treatment and little presents 
he tried to gain their confidence. Some- 
times thus he induced them to talk freely, 
but never did he succeed in persuading 
them to guide him. The mere fact of inter- 
rogation rendered them uneasy. Probably 
they could not themselves have understood 
that uneasiness; but invariably at nightfall 
they disappeared. They made fire by the 
rubbing of sticks, shot poisoned arrows at 
game. 

From them Kingozi gained little but 
chatter. They knew accurately every per- 
manent water, to be sure. This informa- 
tion, in view of the abundance of rain pools, 
was not at present valuable; nevertheless, 
Kingozi questioned them minutely, and 
made many question marks on the map 
he was preparing. Always he mentioned 
M’tela. At first he introduced the name at 
any time in the course of the interview; but 
soon he found that this dried up all infor- 
mation. So then he reserved that subject 
for the last. They were afraid of the very 
syllables. They spoke them under their 
breaths, with side glances. M’tela was a 
great lord; a lord of terror, to be feared. 

At first the information was most vague. 
M’tela was over yonder—a long distance— 
who knows how far. He possessed more or 
less mythical characteristics, ranging from 
a height of forty or fifty feet down to 
the mere possession of a charm by which 
he could kill at a distance. Then as the 
journey went on the vagueness began to 
define. M’tela took form as a big man with 
a voice like the lion at night. His surround- 
ings began to be described. He lived in the 
edge of a forest; his people were many; he 
had forty wives; and the like. Still it was 
far, very far. Kingozi concluded that none 
of these people had in person visited the 
Kabilagani, but were talking at second- 
hand. 

And finally direct information came to 
him, in the form of fear. M’tela was a great 
lord, a lord of many spears; his hand was 
heavy; he took what he desired; his war- 
riors were fierce and cruel and could not 
be gainsaid. Told under the breath, with 
furtive glances to right and to left. And 
not far—a three days’ journey. Kingozi 
translated this into terms of safari travel, 
and made it about eight days. And, indeed, 
though no mountains as yet raised their 
peaks above the horizon, fleets of clouds 
setting sail from the distant ranges winged 
their way joyously down a growing wind. 

The Leopard Woman fell ill and kept her 
tent. Kingozi waited two days, then sought 
her out. His patience over delay was about 
gone. The headaches to which physical 
exhaustions always made him subject had 
annoyed him greatly of late, had rendered 
him irritable. His eyes bothered him, a 
reflex from his run-down condition, he 
thought, combined with a slight inflamma- 
tion due to the glare of sun on yellowing 
grass. 

Boracic acid helped very little. The halo 
he had noticed round the light that evening 
when they had first arrived at the sultani’s 
village, returned. He saw it about every 
camp fire, every lantern flame, even round 
the brightest of the stars. Altogether he 
approached the interview in a strongly im- 
patient mood. 

The Leopard Woman lay abed beneath 
silken sheets. This was the first time 
Kingozi had ever seen sheets of any kind on 
any kind of a safari. In reality the Leopard 
Woman was an enticing, luring vision, but 
Kingozi, through the lenses of his mood, 
saw only the silkiness and sheetiness of 
those covers. He began to comprehend the 
numerous tin boxes. 

“T’m going to leave you here and push 
on,” he began abruptly. ‘You will be all 
right with the men I shall leave you. When 
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you feel able to do so, follow on. I’ll leave 
a plain trail.’ 

She objected feebly; but immediately, 
seeing that this would not touch his mood, 
she asked him the reason of his haste. 

“T’ll tell you,” he replied. “About a 
week distant is a chief named M’tela. Did 
you ever hear of him?” 

“M’tela? M’tela?” She repeated the 
name thoughtfully. “No; but I don’t know 
much about native tribes.”’ 

Remembering her map, Kingozi’s lips 
compressed under his beard. What earthly 
object could she have in lying—unless her 
errand was as secret as his own? 

“Well, he is described as being very 
powerful. And of course he will hear of us. 
It is well to make friends with him before 
he has had a chance to think us over too 
long. I’ll just go on and see him.” 

“When will you start?” she asked, con- 
ceding the point without discussion. 

“To-morrow morning. I shall make the 
distance in about five days probably; you 
should be able to do so in eight or ten. How 
are you feeling to-day?”’ 

“Better. I wondered would you ask.” 

He picked up her wrist. 

“Pulse seems steady. Any fever?” 

“A little early and late.” 

“Well, keep on with the quinine. You'll 
pull out in a day or so.” 

But the Leopard Woman pulled out in a 
second or so after Kingozi’s departure. As 
soon as he was safe away she threw back 
the covers and swung to the edge of the cot. 
At her call Chaké, the Nubian, appeared. 
To him she immediately began to give 
emphatic directions, repeating some of them 
over and over vehemently. He bent his 
fuzzy head, listening, his yellow eyeballs 
showing, his fanglike teeth exposed in a grin 
of comprehension. When she had finished 
he nodded, said a few words in his own 
tongue, and glided from the tent. 

At his own camp hestooped and picked up 
a weapon. This was a spear, and belonged 
to him personally. He had brought it all 
the way from Nubia. It differed from any 
of the native spears of East Africa both in 
form and in weight. Its blade was broad 
and shaped like a leaf; its haft was of 
wood; and its heel was shod with only the 
briefest length of iron. Chaké kept this 
spear in a high state of polish, so that its 
metal shone like silver. He lifted it, poised 
it, made as though to throw it, to thrust 
with it. Then with a sigh of renunciation 
he laid it aside. 

From behind one of the porter’s tents 
he took another spear, one typical of this 
country that had been traded for only a 
day or two before. This Chaké considered 
clumsy and unnecessarily heavy. Neverthe- 
less, he bore it out into the long grass, where 
he squatted in concealment and, producing 
a stone, began painstakingly to sharpen the 
point and edges. As the slow labor went on 
he seemed to work himself gradually to a 
pitch of excitement. A little crooning song 
began to rise and fall, to flow and ebb. His 
eyes flashed, his back bent to a tense 
crouch. Every few moments he clashed the 
spear against an imaginary shield, poised 
it, thrust with it strongly, the chant rising. 
Then abruptly his voice fell, his muscles 
relaxed, he resumed the rhythmical whet- 
ting with the stone. 

All afternoon he squatted, passing the 
stone over the steel, polishing long after the 
point and edges were as sharp as they could 
be made. When the sun grew large at the 
world’s edge he threw himself flat on his 
belly and wormed his way to a position a 
few yards from Kingozi’s tent. There he 
left the spear. When he had gained a spot 
a hundred yards away he arose to his feet 
and walked quietly into camp. A moment 
later he was sitting on his heels before his 
fire, eating his evening meal. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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“No; you told me that. I suppose your 
reasons are well-founded. At all events, I 
shall not argue the point with you.” 

“They are well-founded,” he insisted. 
“T can’t bear women! They always want 
to marry me. The modern man hates to be 
married and resents that attitude in every 
woman he meets. What’s the sense in 
running after something you can’t possibly 
catch? I call it rot!” 

Irene began to laugh. ‘‘But women do 
catch men sometimes,”’ she reminded him. 
“Or are you referring to just yourself?”’ 

“T am referring to just myself.” 

“Oh!” She laughed some more. ‘Oh, 
you are so amusing! I don’t blame you at 
all, however. It’s annoying enough to be 
chased when one is a woman. I can quite 
understand how it must try the temper of a 
man.” 

“Tt tries mine, I know,’’ muttered Senlac, 
looking out of the window again. “And 
widows are the worst,’’ he added grump- 
ishly. 

“Oh,widows are privileged !”’ she laughed. 
“Still, it is humiliating.” 

“The chasing of men to marry them, do 
you mean?” 

“No; the attitude of being chased, with 
the fear of being caught and married. If 1 
were a man I think I should hang myself in 
self-abasement the third time I had to 
upset my plans to escape from the clutches 
of an inferior human being. But, after all, 
it’s really a very intricate question. When 
it comes to getting married, nowadays, I 
think we are like the general who sent the 
dispatch: ‘The enemy is in full retreat— 
and we are in front of him!’”’ 

Then she laughed afresh in enjoyment of 
her own wit; but Senlac frowned, failing 
to see as much fun in the matter as she did. 

“Pray don’t continue!” he said stiffly. 
“Tt isn’t necessary to elucidate further. I 
quite see your point.” 

“T’m glad. Then we start fair. One 
point apiece, so to speak.” 

“Start fair! I’minnorace. Let that be 
clearly understood.” His tone was fairly 
haughty. 

“Tt is clearly understood.”’ She seemed 
to be on the brink of another outbreak. 
Then suddenly she rose and stood at the 
window. ‘‘What a goose he is!’’ she said 
to herself, pressing her handkerchief hard 
against her riotous lips. 

After a while she faced about. He had 
taken some papers from his pocket and 
was looking them over. She sat down, 
rested her elbow on the window sill and 
watched the scenery flash by. Presently he 
tossed her a letter with: 

“There! See what you are responsible 
for! It’s making a wretched mess of my 
affairs—coming off like this.” 

She glanced at the letter. It was from 
his solicitor, requesting an immediate con- 
ference. 

“Why did you do it?” she asked. 

“T don’t know. I rarely ever know why 
I do anything. I’m adrift. I’m mad! I’m 
unaccountable.” 

She looked steadily at him. 

“Do you think it’s fine to be that kind of 
man?” she asked slowly. 

“Why do yousay that?” The blood shot 
to his face and overspread it. 

“Because you seem so satisfied with 
yourself; and I don’t see why you should 
be if what you say is true.” 

“Am I any more satisfied with myself 
than you are with yourself?” 

“But I am trying to learn better. I am 
working all the time.” 

He considered a minute; 
forth: 

“T am not at all satisfied with myself. 
I’m satisfied with nothing. I don’t know 
satisfaction.” 

She was still looking steadily at him. 
“VY ouseem very weak tome, then. Nowon- 
der you’re afraid of being married against 
your will! I understand it all now.” 

He flushed yet more deeply. “Oh, I’m 
no good! I know that. But I’m too good 
for the women that pursue me. A man is 
always too good for a woman that will 
pursue him. Women weren’t meant to be 
the pursuers.” 

“Very true; but how about the other 
kind?” 

“T don’t know that I’ve met any.” 

“And myself?” 

“Wouldn’t you marry me if you could?” 

She started a little, but pulled herself 
together quickly. 


then burst 


“T should say not. I wouldn’t dare!” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt would be too big a lottery.” 

It was his turn to laugh now. 

“Don’t take that as a proposal,’ he 
cautioned. 

“T shall never take anything you say as a 
proposal.” 

There was a grinding of brakes; the 
train was slowing down preparatory to its 
stop at Elfdene. He sprang to his feet and, 
leaning quickly forward, seized her hand. 

“Ts that a bargain?’’ he asked eagerly. 
“Tell me; do you really mean it?” 

“Most assuredly.” 

“You wouldn’t marry me under any 
circumstances?”’ 

“T would not.” 

He dropped her hand, threw back his 
shoulders and heaved a tremendous sigh 
of relief. , 

“Oh, how I shall enjoy making love to 
you now!” he cried delightedly. 

“Wait!”? She was smiling tranquilly. 
“Just one word from me.” 

He was all at once serious again. “‘ Yes?” 
he questioned. 

““You are not to take anything that I say 
as intended to lead you on.” 

“Oh, no—naturally not.” 

“T ean be as nice as I like and you can 
still be just as positive of being refused.”’ 

“No matter how much in earnest I seem 
to be?” 

“No matter how much in earnest you 
seem to be.” 

His face beamed with satisfaction. “I 
think we can both be very interesting under 
those conditions ’’ 

“T hope so,” said Mrs. Stuyvesant plac- 
idly. ‘“‘To me the arrangement seems ideal. 
I want to be interesting and I don’t in the 
least want to marry you.” 

“Understood!”’ said the man; and it 
was as though they had clasped hands. 

The train stopped at Elfdene. 


Vv 


EFORE their walk over the hills had 
fairly begun Senlac made a confession. 
“T’ve just come a desperate cropper,” he 


confided; ‘‘permanently smashed up, in 
fact.” 

Irene did not appear in the least sur- 
prised. 


“The only girl you ever loved?” she 
asked. 

“Yes; but how did you know?” 
eyes had shaded as he spoke. 

““Men are always coming croppers like 
that. I am sorry, though,” she said gently. 
“Tt does hurt. I know how I should feel if 
the second of the only two men I ever 
loved should throw me over.” 

“You love somebody now?” he asked 
with sudden interest. 

“Desperately!” 

“T didn’t know that,” he said. “Of 
course I see. That’s why ” He sighed. 

“To be sure—that’s why.” 

There was silence for a little while as 
they tramped on. 

‘“Of course I ought not to say that I’ve 
loved only one girl,’’ he resumed medi- 
tatively. ‘‘There was another girl once; 
yes—two, in fact.” 

“Did you want to marry them or did 
they want to marry you?” 
He considered further; 

denly with a jerk: 

“‘T’ll tell you the whole story.” 

At this Irene screamed and held out a 
restraining hand. 

“But I don’t want to hear it. I’m so 
tired of it. I’ve heard thewholestoryfrom so 
many men; and then, three days later, they 
want me to believe there was never anyone 
but me. Please! Please, spare me!”’ 

At that the color overspread his face 
again. He halted and gazed out over the 
valley, which stretched below them. 

‘““Why did you take a house on top of 
such a steep hill?’’ Senlac asked Mrs. Stuy- 
vesant abruptly. 

‘“‘T didn’t,’ was her answer. ‘‘The house 
took me. And it isn’t on top of the hill, 
aia It’s a long way off, on the other 
side.” 

“Oh! Is it a long walk?” 

“They say four miles; but it’s nearer 
five, I think.” 

“T should think you’d be tired. You 
took it this morning, too, didn’t you?” 

“T did; and I am tired,” she confessed. 

“Tet us sit down, then, and rest.”’ 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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A Package to Every Home 


A New-Grade Gelatine Dessert 
True Fruit-Juice Flavors 


Each in a Vial—Fresh 


To let you know Jiffy-Jell—and know it at once—we are 
making this remarkable offer: 


We will buy you a package—a full-size package—and give 
it to you free. We will pay your grocer ourselves for it. It 
will make at least eight dishes of superlative dessert. We 
ask you to serve them with our compliments. 


The coupon appears in a page ad in the current Delineator 
—the September issue. Also in Woman’s Magazine, also in 
Designer. It will also appear in the October Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


Cut out that coupon and present it to your grocer. He will 
give you a package of Jiffy-Jell—any flavor you want—and 
charge the price to us. 


A Package Like This 


It will be a full-size package—a package like this. It will contain a rare- 
grade gelatine—the finest you ever tasted. It will be sweetened and colored, 


ready for instant use. It also will contain—in 


a separate vial—a flavor 
made of true fruit juice. 


A bottled flavor, fresh as 


when we made it. 


It will give you a new 
idea of quick gelatine des- 
serts. The quality, the 
flavor, the utter perfection 
will keep youa user forever. 


Reasons for 


This Gift 


This offer will cost us a 
fortune. But thereare very 
big reasons behind it— 
important to you and us. 


The owners of Jiffy-Jell 

have for years produced a 

rare-grade gelatine. We have sold it to others to make into desserts. But 
the desserts were not made to our liking. 

Now, in this model kitchen, we shall make these desserts ourselves. 
We shall use this rare-grade gelatine, unmixed with any other. We shall 
flavor it with true fruit juices only. And we shall keep those flavors fresh 
in separate vials. Then, to let every housewife know this new grade at 
once, we shall buy a package for every home which presents the coupon 
for it. We urge you, for your own sake, to accept it. 
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TRUE FRUIT ESSENCE 


a MIXTURE 


Py 
WAUKESHS F F200 Co | 


To Grocers 


Six Flavors 
From the 
Fruit Itself 


Jiffy-Jell comes in six flavors. Each flavor is made 
from the fruit itself—an essence of the true fruit juice. 


Please note that. No artificial flavors are used in 
Jiffy-Jell. None ever will be used. You will get here 
always the tang and flavor of the natural fruit. We 
simply concentrate it, soit won t make the Jiffy-Jell soft. 


You will never know how good these jelly desserts 
can be, until you get this grade of gelatine flavored in 


this way. 
All Flavors in Vials 


Then every flavor is corked in a separate vial. It is not 
mixed in the gelatine until you put it there. 


The result is a flavor which keeps all its freshness, all its 
exquisite tang. 





You don’t need to scald this flavor. Pour it from the vial, 
as shown by the picture, when dessert has: partly cooled. 
Thus you get the fresh fruit flavor. You will hardly believe, 
until you try it, what a difference this method makes. 


Scores of Quick Desserts 


Jiffy-Jell places at your command scores of quick, fruity 
desserts. There are six flavors, and each can be made up 
instantly in dozens of different ways. 


Then there is a new flavor—lime flavor. It is green, and it 
has the lime’s tang and zest. It makes an ideal garnish jell. 


Get this free package which we offer. Serve it as you like 
best. It will bring to your table a delightful new dessert. 
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WAUKESHA PURE FOOD CO. 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 


Jiffy Jett 
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Comes in six flavors, each a true fruit-juice essence, and each in a sepa- 
rate vial. The flavors are: 
RASPBERRY STRAWBERRY CHERRY ORANGE LEMON LIME 
Jiffy-Jell in any flavor sells for 1214 cents per package. 


Millions of the coupons we mention are now going out to homes. For 
all you redeem we pay full retail price—12!4 cents each. Don’t miss them. 
If you lack Jiffy-Jell, order today from your jobber. 
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Records Prove Power and Endurance 
What Power is Wanted? 


HE HUDSON SUPER-SIX is a light car, 

as a modern fine car must be. 

In ordinary driving 40 horsepower would be 
ample. That’s what motors of this size hereto- 
fore developed. 

But the Super-Six—our patented motor—delivers 
76 h. p. Yet we add no size, no cylinders. We 
don’t increase fuel consumption. We have simply 
lessened vibration, reducing friction to almost nil. 
And we thus save the power that was wasted. 

That extra reserve power means much on hills. It 
means much in flexibility and in quick response. 
It saves much changing of gears. Would you want 
an engine of equal size which lacked it? 


No other car ever has matched that endurance test. 
It would take five years of pretty hard driving to 
equal those top-pace strains. 


But this Super-Six motor, after all those tests, showed 
no appreciable wear whatever. So the Super-Six 
is likely to last years longer than any man expects. 


What Luxury is Wanted? 


You find in the Super-Six all the beauty and luxury 
that we know how to put in a car. 





You find a luxury of motion—due to lack of vibration 
—which you never before have experienced. 


You will find fine engineering, with all the satisfaction 
that comes of it. For this is the crowning effort of 


What Speed is Wanted? 


The Super-Six speed records—quoted below—have 
never been matched by a stock car. 

You perhaps don’t want such speed. We made those 
records to prove the motor’s 


our great engineering staff, headed by Howard E. 
Coffin. 


You will find pride of ownership which comes from 
owning a car of the Hudson repute. A car which 
outrivals other cars in per- 
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supremacy. Also to prove its 
endurance. 

But they mean that in ordinary 
driving you will run the Super- 
Six at half load. And that 
means a long-lived motor. 


What Endurance? 


Nobody knows how long a high- 
grade modern car will last. 
All we can do is to compare 
the endurance by extreme and 
prodigious tests. 

A Super-Six stock chassis was 
driven 1819 miles in 24 hours, 
at an average speed of 75.8 
miles per hour. The same 
car previously had been driven 
2000 miles at average speed 
exceeding 80 miles an hour. 





e 
No Feats Like These 
Ever Before Performed 

All made under American Automobile Asso- 
ciation supervision by a certified stock car or 
stock chassis, and excelling all former stock 
cars in these tests. 

100 miles in 80 min., 21.4 sec., averaging 
74.67 miles per hour for a 7-passenger tour- 
ing car with driver and passenger. 

75.69 miles in one hour with driver and 
passenger in a 7-passenger touring car. 

Standing start to 50 miles an hour in 16.2 
sec. 

One mile at the rate of 102.53 miles per 
hour. 

1819 miles in 24 hours at average speed of 
75.8 miles per hour. 





























Prices 


Phaeton, 7-passenger $ 
Roadster, 2-passenger . 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger . 
Touring Sedan 5 : 
Limousine . ‘ 5 

Limousine Landaulet 

Town Car . 4 : ; : 5 
Town Car Landaulet . : F 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit . 


formance. A motor which by 
every test holds unquestioned 
supremacy. 


Where else can you find what 
you find in the Super-Six? 
Or anywhere near what you 
find here? 


You will find fine cars and great 
cars, according to former 
standards. But the Super- 
Six invention has set some 
new standards. And Hudson 
controls that by patent. 


Think of these things when you 
buy a new car. Prove up the 
differences by road compari- 
son. If you are buying a fine 
car, and buying to keep, you 
don’t want a second-place car. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

She sat down at once and he sat down 
two-fifths of a second later. 

“Now let us talk of really interesting 
things,” she said. ‘‘You must have some- 
thing to discourse about other than your- 
self. What is your hobby?” 

“Tt wouldn’t interest you.” 

“Are you sure?”’ 

“Fairly sure. It’s Chippendale furni- 
ture.”’ 

“No; it doesn’t,” she said. ‘Try again.” 

“Walter Pater?’’ he suggested; but she 
shook her head. ‘‘Coventry Patmore?” 
he hazarded. Again she shook her head— 
this time more vigorously. ‘“‘The experi- 
ments in municipal relief at Ghent?” 

“We'll go back to personalities,” she 
agreed. “I admit you have me fairly.” 
She jumped up, laughing. 

“T like a woman to own up when she’s 
beaten,” he said. ‘‘Of course you’d rather 
I talked personalities.”” His ready flush 
was one of frankest pleasure. 

So they walked on and talked personali- 
ties until they reached the house. 

Drentha and Nora were serving tea to 
friends on the lawn. The friends looked at 
Senlac with candid country curiosity; and 
the girls looked at him with curiosity, too, 
but not so candidly. As he wished to wash 
after his journey Irene took him inside to 
show him where. 

“Ts she engaged to him?” asked the 
boldest of the visitors. 

“We don’t know,” replied Drentha. 

““We wish we did,”’ confessed Nora. 

““We soon shall,’’ predicted Drentha. 

“How?” asked one of the friends. 

“Tt’s such a little house,’ answered 
Drentha with a cryptic smile. 

Seraphina carried water up to the guest’s 
room, took one look at his back, and sought 
the kitchen in an ecstasy of joy. 

“Not much like that silly Frenchman— 
he isn’t!’’ she exclaimed in a burst of rap- 
turous confidence to Bill, who chanced to 
be there. ‘‘This is a man who will give me 
ten shillings, sure!”’ 

When Senlac came out of his room to go 
downstairs he found his hostess looking out 
of the landing window. 

“Tsn’t it a pretty view?” she asked, 
pointing. 

He took her hand and kissed it. 

“T love it,’ he said—‘‘the view, the 
house, and all that the house contains.” 

“Don’t be foolish,” she bade him. ‘‘ You 
really mustn’t.” 

“Why mustn’t I?” 

“Because,” she said, and her tone was 
full of meaning, “‘our space is so limited 
here.” And then, as though in echo of 
Drentha’s words on the lawn, she added 
with a smile: “‘It is such a little house.” 


vi 


IENLAC made a real effort to be agreeable 
to the girls. He asked them no end of 
questions; but as he failed to feign a con- 
vincing interest in their answers his effort 
was not wholly successful. They told him 
they adored riding and Drentha suggested 
that he might care to join them; but at that 
he looked straight at Irene, who caught the 
question in his gaze and answered: 

“Oh, I rarely go. You see I haven’t the 
time; for I’m ‘the cook and the caterer 
bold,’ and the—well, about the everything 
else of this little establishment.” 

At which he declared with striking em- 
phasis: 

“T never cared for riding myself.’’ Then, 
fearing he had very badly missed his aim, 
he made haste to add: ‘I'll tell you what 
I’ll do: I’ll be on hand to see you start. I'll 
give you a foot-up, don’t you know.” 

“Oh, you needn’t bother!” returned 
Nora with youthful candor. “Bill always 
helps us mount; and when he ’ Irene 
caught her eye just then and the sentence 
trailed. 

This was at dinner. As though to prove 
her industry the housekeeper busied herself 
with sewing while they all talked—or, per- 
haps conversed would be a better word for 
what they did—in the sitting room after- 
ward, Senlae still struggling to “hit it off’ 
with his friend’s wards. 

All things considered, the evening was 
not gay. On the contrary, it may be de- 
scribed as prim. And when half after nine 
dragged itself wearily close Drentha, hav- 
ing yawned more than once stealthily be- 
hind her hand, ventured to say that she 
believed she would go to her room. 

“Don’t hurry, dear; it isn’t late,’’ Irene 
said, looking up from her work. 

Whereupon Senlac, throwing tact to the 
winds, shed so much light on the situation 
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that even the most stupid must have seen 
through it. 

“That clock is slow,’’ he affirmed, lifting 
his eyes from his watch. 

At this Nora rose too. Drentha had 
already risen. Nora put the cat out the 
window. 

“T think I'll go as well,’’ she said. 

No one tried to dissuade her. 

“Good night!”’ said Senlac. 

Then everybody said ‘‘Good night!” 
and Irene kissed both her nieces. When the 
sitting-room door closed on the girls Senlac 
rose. 

“T thought they were never going,” he 
confessed, stepping to the window that had 
witnessed the passage of the cat. ‘“‘Whata 
nuisance extra persons are in this world!” 
he added, pulling down the blind, which 
Nora had raised. 

“Tf they weren’t here you wouldn’t be 
here either,’ Irene told him with a light 
laugh. 

“Quite true,’ he returned. ‘If they 
weren’t here I shouldn’t be here, surely. 
I’d be over there—by you.” 

A sibilant ‘“‘Sh-h-h!’’ rebuked him. 

“Don’t say things like that. You have 
no idea how voices carry here.’’ She spoke 
very softly. ‘‘And one always waits at 
the foot of the stairs while the other fetches 
the cans of hot water from the kitchen.” 

Senlac crossed the floor to make sure the 
door was really closed. And at that Irene 
laughed lightly once more. 

“That doesn’t matter much,” she said. 
“Ten to one, Seraphina’s on the lawn with 
Bill, and they can look right in through the 
sides of the blinds. It’s a very aggravat- 
ing place, you see,’”’ she went on, regarding 
him merrily; ‘‘but it is a very excellent 
chaperon. One can’t possibly go astray in 
this environment.” 

“Have you tried?”’ 

“No; I’ve just laughed. I’m laughing 
now.” 

He walked up and down with his hands 
in his pockets. 

“Tt’s a very exasperating situation, I 
think,’”’ he told her. ‘‘It makes me wild to 
go a-straying. Why don’t the blinds draw 
clear to the bottom anyway?”’ 

“T don’t know. They just don’t. It’s 
no use trying.” 

He went over and tried one. It stuck. 
He jerked it and it promptly fell on his 
head. 

“You must remember that this is a 
rented house,” Irene said reproachfully, 
sticking her needle into her work and going 
to his aid. 

From somewhere above there sounded a 
stealthy giggle. 

“Do go and read while I mend this,” 
Irene urged. ‘‘You can’t help and we'll 
sound so ridiculous, fussing.” 

“But the man had already managed it. 

“There!”’ he observed with satisfaction. 
“Tt won’t go up or down; but it does cover 
the glass, which it didn’t do before.”’ 

Trene returned to her chair and her work. 
“You had better go to bed too,”’ she sug- 
gested. ‘‘You can’t help lock up and I’m 
tired.” 

“Of me? Already?” 

“No; of thelabor of fetchingyou. Ithas 
really worn me out completely; and I have 
the entertaining of you before me too.” 

“T am trusting not to be too great a 
burden.” 

“That is what I am trusting too; for you 
see I don’t need any more work. I need 
rest and recreation.” 

“T shall hope to be the means of providing 
both. Cicero said ——” 

A resounding crash from above spared 
her. 

“Have they dropped a lamp?” he asked 
in sudden alarm. 

“Perhaps,” she answered composedly; 
“but now you really must go to bed. They 
took your hot water up with them, you 
know.” 

He came and stood beside her. She 
sewed swiftly. 

“Mayn’t I help you lock up?” he 
pleaded; but she refused him. 

“T always do it alone,’’ she added. 

“Aren’t you going to give me your 
hand?” 

““Yes—of course.” 

She took off her thimble and held out her 
hand—a very slim, shapely, fair little 
hand, despite her cooking;and her other 
labors. He took it, dropped on one knee, 
and raised it to his lips. 

“T wonder whether I’m going to make a 
fool of myself down here!’”’ he murmured. 

““Would it be like you to do so?” 

“‘Dreadfully like me!” 
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Trade Mark 


Hop Aboard with the 
Marines and Sailors 


of the U.S. A. 


Get your feet into the socks the marines and sailors 
wear—long-lasting, soft, well-knit, foot-comforting Dura- 
ble Durham Hosiery. 


Yes, the marines and sailors wear ‘em, work in ’em 

4 ’ . ’ ~ . ’ Z 

play in ’em, and, if need be, they’ll fight in ’em, too. 
And the reason: 


Durable Durham Hosiery stands the gaff of government 
inspection, the most rigid of examinations. Each separate 
thread of each separate sock must measure up. Durhams 
do. And this 1s the evidence: 


404,416 pairs of Durable Durham Hosiery were 
recently shipped to the Navy Department. 100,000 pairs 
were for the marines, 16 pairs were rejected. 304,416 
pairs for the sailors, only 5 pairs weren’t up to snuff. And 
these only because they had been damaged in packing. 










DUI SIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 





There is a sock for you in the Durable Durham 
Line that’s got every bit of the comfort and the du- 
rability that the government specifications de- 
mand for the wear of the sailors and marines—the 
identical strong, reinforced toe and heel—knit of 
the same yarn and with the same care—but it isa 
smarter sock, with uppers that are sheer and light. 


We have named this sock 1700 G.S. It isa regu- 
Jar number of the Durable Durham Line. 


This guarantee 
is on every pair of 
Durable Durham 


It will wear like iron—there is a fit for every foot, 
and 1700 G. S. is surely smart. Exactly the same long- 
wearing, strong, grateful to the feet and handsome 
are The Durable Durham stockings for women and 
children. 


And the wonderful part is that Durable Durham 
for men, women and children sell for 10, 15 and 25 
cents the pair. Each pair is guaranteed with a guar- 
antee so broad and strong that you might have 
written it yourself. This guarantee is made possi- 
ble only by expert manufacture and rigid factory 
inspection. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS 
Durham, N. C. 
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The high price it demands 
when sold at second hand 
increases the respect in 
| which the car is held, as this 
Hi | knowledge spreads 
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It would be hard to find a truer test 
of enduring worth. People are not 
ae | eager for used cars unless they know 
that such cars have before them a 

j long life of satisfactory service 





The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


el The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete 
\ | is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


fee; of Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


SAREE 


DoouGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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Write for 


WANTED NEW IDEAS fei§ 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Cards, circulars, book, paper. 
Press $5. Larger$18. Rotary $60. 
Save money. Print for others, 


Print 
Y Our big profit. All easy, rules sent, 
Write factory for catalog of 


presses, TYPE, cards, samples, 
Ww il The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 








Fy 


Wholly visible (42 key), single shift, standard of standards, 
for your own and commissions besides, if you will show 
your friends wherein it excels other $100 typewriters, and 
explain our most liberal offer ever made on a strictly 

modern, single shift typewriter and a Woodstock at that. 
Be By post card or letter simply say, “Mail Particulars.” 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 401, Chicago, Il. 


2 DEALERS 
AND AGENTS 






establishing everywhere. Many 
sales easily made. Self-selling 
Woodstock the latest great seller. 
Write for terms and territory. 
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For Social Play 


Art backs of unusual 
beauty. Use them at your 
next card party. They match 
with fine furnishings. 


Air-Cushion Finish Club Indexes 


Use Paine’s Trays 









ForDuplicateAuctionand 
other duplicate games. Rules 
with each set. 12-tray set 

+} $5.00. Obtain from your 
6| dealer or from us direct. 

























EVENING POST 


“Well, you are quite safe in-doing so, 
you know.” 

He was kneeling there, looking into her 
piquant face. And she returned the look 
steadily and—almost gravely. 

“T misjudged you when we first met,” he 
confessed. ‘‘ You are attractive.” 

She might have been expected to smile; 
but she did not. 

“T thought you’d find that out some 
day,’”’ she said quite seriously. 

‘‘And you are winsome too.” 

ce Yes?” < 

“Oh, you are many desirable things!” 
he went on. 

“e Viet, 

“T think I am going to have a delightful 
two days.” 

“Let us hope so,’’ she agreed; ‘‘but now 
do go to bed!” 

Still he knelt there. 

“You kissed the girls good night,” he 
reminded her suggestively. 

“Yes; I know. You see, I love the girls.” 

“Oh! Oh, Isee!’”? hestammered. ‘‘ Yes— 
of course.’”’ He seemed rather abashed. 

“Good night!” she said, withdrawing 
her hand. 

“Good night!”’ he returned, rising. 

In less than two minutes after he left 
the room the house echoed to another and 
still more resounding crash. It was fol- 
lowed by muffled shrieks of laughter. Irene 
sighed, folded her work, locked the doors 
and windows, and after putting out the 
lights went upstairs. Nora was peeping 
out of the only bedroom doorway that was 
open. 

“Oh, did you hear him?” she exclaimed 
convulsively. ‘‘He fell down the three 
steps; and then he fell va 

Her aunt clapped her hand over the 
young woman’s mouth and thrust her forci- 
bly back into the room. When she had 
followed her she closed the door tightly. 
Drentha was rolling on the bed and trying 
to smother her mirth in her unplaited 
golden hair. 

“Oh! Oh!” she wailed. “He fell into 
his bath, you know. How furious he must 
be! No one ever expects the bath straight 
in the middle of the room. Miss Kenn fell 
Ae it too. Don’t you remember? Oh, 
O 22 

“Girls! Girls!’’ Irene chided. 
laugh so loud. He’ll hear you. 
help it.” 

“Hear us!’’ repeated Drentha, sitting 
up. “I should think he would hear us! 
One can hear everything in this house. 
It’s a regular sounding board. Oh, what 
we've heard to-night!”’ 

Nora left off giggling long enough to say: 

“We heard him say: ‘You kissed the 
girls.’ We heard every word he said to you 
downstairs.” 

Irene went extremely pale and gasped’‘a 
gasp of hasty, strained remembrance. 

“Of course,” put in Drentha, ‘‘it’s all 
right if you’re engaged to him, aunty dear; 
but if by any chance you aren’t you had 
better tell him that no single word escapes 
us. And what was that curious sound? If 
you are engaged to him I should say it was 
a kiss; but Y 

She looked earnestly at Irene, who sat 
in perturbed silence, wondering how to 
stem this unexpected tide. 

““We heard him pull the blinds down,” 
Nora contributed. ‘‘And we heard you 
say ‘That won’t answer any purpose’—or 
something like that.’”” She was seated now 
on the floor, unlacing her boots, and had 
her gaze concentrated on her task; but 
Drentha, on the bed, was all eyes. ‘‘ What 
did he want the blinds down for?’’ Nora 
added. 

Nervously Irene put her hands up to her 
head and began to take out her hairpins. 
She did not answer. The next shot was 
from the elder girl. 

“Seraphina is so excited,” she began. 
“She wants you to take her for a house- 
keeper after you’re married. She’s sure 
you're engaged; and if you keep on acting 
so queerly she’ll keep on thinking so.” 

“For a housekeeper!’’ exclaimed Irene. 
“When she can’t even cook?” 

“Perhaps that’s why she wants to be a 
housekeeper,” her niece suggested. 

The other niece, on the floor, was not to 
be diverted from the main issue, however. 

“But, really, Irene, what do you mean 
by acting so oddly? I never saw people 
act so funny.” 

“You must be in love, you know,” 
Drentha seconded critically. ‘It’s the 
only possible explanation.” 

Thereupon Irene flamed. 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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Such Ham! Such Tongue!! 
And Such Chicken!!! 
They’re perfectly delicious, 
these three new Meat-Treats 
[potted]; and they are so 
very different from anything 
you’ve ever tasted that you 


simply must try them. And 
when you do, you'll just naturally 


2? 


say, ‘‘Um-m-m Meat-Treats’’. 





THE NATIONAL DELICATESSEN 
Made in Milwaukee ’ 





are sold by the pound or in tins. 
Write to us if your dealer does not 
sell them. Or, send us his name and 
20 cents in postage, and we’ll mail 
you prepaid, a full size tin of Ham 
or Tongue Meat-Treat [potted]. If 
you prefer Chicken, send 25 cents. 
F R E E fs wguvgestions’" oa 


ing recipes for many dainty dishes. 


L. Frank & Son Co., Dept. A-3, Milwaukee 
DEALERS: Write for ‘‘Frank-Ness’’, the 


magazine chock full of profit making 
helps for your Delicatessen Department. 


BROKERS: Write. 
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This design will mean 
very little to most readers, but it is vital to a few. 


Good Business Chance Aman or woman in every Amer- 


ican town can earn more than a good, 
clean, independent living (400% profit) by operating our Sugar Puff 
Waffle Machine. Makes a new confection that entrances the eye, 
delights the palate and brings pleasure to all. Complete outfits 
$100.00 and less. Windhorst & Walker Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
‘simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inventions” and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.’ RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


She Makes $100.00 a Month 


Her work occupies only her spare time. 

She finds it congenial and interesting. 

It keeps her out of doors in the fresh air. 

It has liberated her from an indoor position 
as a teacher which the doctor told her was 
injuring her health. 

It supplies her with all the money that she 
needs. 

It has paid for three vacation trips: one to 
the Atlantic Coast, one to the Pacific Coast, 
and one abroad. 

Her name is Miss Gertrude J. Brown, and 
she lives in Indiana. 

She is only one of a thousand women who are 
making in the same way over a quarter of a 
million dollars a year. 

If you would like to know more about her 
and about the others who are selling us their 
spare time, write for our free booklet, ‘‘A New 
Market for Spare Hours.”’ 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
Box 539, Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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On August 29, 30 and 31, the city of Ilion, 
New York, with a notable attendance of vis- 
iting business men and State and National 
Officials, will celebrate the One Hundredth 


Anniversary of Remington Arms. 








































































































T was in 1816 that Eliphalet Remington, at his 
| ters anvil in Ilion, started the first gun- 
making business in America. 

Remington thus laid the foundations of the 
whole firearms industry of the United States. 

The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge 
Company are now the largest makers of arms and 
ammunition in the world. 

Its trademark—the Red Ball Mark of Remington 
U M C—is the Sign of Sportsmen’s Headquarters 
in every town. 

But more than this, every firearm made in this 
country, under whatever name or trademark, 
largely owes its inspiration to Eliphalet Remington. 

The sport of every hunter, target shot or trap 
shooter, whether he shoots Remington U M C or 
some other standard make, depends in some 
degree on the Remington tradition and principles. 
















































































































































































As a fitting tribute to ‘‘The Father of Amer- 
ican Gun-making,’’ this spirited portrait 
| statue of Eliphalet Remington will be unveiled 
EE gw we 4, | E 

srg & ion during the celebration. 
From the original statue, bronze replicas are 


bel a eres 








now being cast to be presented by the citizens 
| Ree Wey of Ilion to the National Guard of each State in 
Ee i € EDS ee the Union, as a perpetual trophy to be awarded 





each year to the Company showing the highest 
proficiency in marksmanship. 














Bg Se The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 














Woolworth Building, New York 
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Hupmobile is 99 Per Cent Efficient, Say 11,000 Owners 
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UPMOBILE history—day by 
Hew over America, 

bristles with astonishing 
incidents. 


With dealer and owner alike, the 
unusual is usual. 


Here in the factory we are almost 
hardened to amazing Hupmobile 
exploits. They come in almost 
every mail. 





He Saw It Done— 
Yet Didn’t Believe 





Thus, in Rochester the other 
day, the Hupmobile dealer was 
actually suspected of putting 
picric acid, or ether, or some 
other “stimulant,” in the gaso- 
line. 


The prospect simply couldn't 
accept the evidence of his own 
eyes. The Hupmobile per- 
formance was too unusual to be 


believed. 


It was the engineer of a public 
service corporation who recorded 
his opinion that the high gear 
performance of the Hupmobile 
was “impossible,” even after he 
had seen it. 





The Hupmobile 
Convinced Him 





Like the rustic looking at the gi- 
raffe for the first time, he didn't 
believe there was any such ani- 
mal. So he demanded a second 
test. 


“This time,” says C. E. Hartson, 


Nil 


the dealer, ‘“he even watched us 
fill the tanks with gasoline, oil 
and water. We went out and 
beat our first demonstration. He 
wanted a third test, driving the 
car himself. We gleefully con- 
sented. 


“He gave his order, and,” says 
Mr. Hartson, ‘“‘you ought to hear 
him talk Hupmobile against sixes, 
eights and twelves now.” 


Down near Sherman, Mississippi, 
are two of the most unique road 
signs in America. They were 
erected by a farmer whose home 
faces the worst mile and a half 
of sand in the state. 


The Mark of Superior 





The Good Samaritan 
of the Sand-Patch 





The signs at each end of the 
sand tell passing motorists that 
the farmer will gladly pull them 
through the sand stretch with his 
Hupmobile. 


He erected the bulletin boards 
in a burst of enthusiasm after he 
had bought a Hupmobile which 
negotiated the mile and a_ half 
with ease on high gear. 


People in Kansas City can learn 
how easily the Hupmobile goes 
to the top of Hospital Hill. The 


Motor Car Service 


Five Hupmobile Points For You to Remember 


PERFORMANCE —A high- 
gear performer in the usual 
low-gear situations — hill- 
climbing, mud-plugging, city 
traffic. Flexible to the nth 
degree, with amazing pulling 
power on high, and instant, 
smooth acceleration. 


COUPON SERVICE—Regularly 
each month for eight months 
free labor, inspections and ad- 
justments, at more than 5000 
authorized Hupmobile service 
stations in the United States 
and Canada. 


ECONOMY~—In line with the 


well-known Hupmobile repair 
cost record of 14 cent per mile. 
This is real economy — mainte- 
nance economy. Car is easy on 
tires, fuel and oil. 


EFFICIENC Y—Eleven thousand 
owners report the Hupmobile 
99 per cent efficient. 


REPEAT SALES—Fifty and 
eight-tenths per cent of the 
Hupmobile output is sold to 
Hupmobile owners — because 
they are completely satisfied 
with Hupmobile Performance, 
Service, Economy and Effi- 
ciency. 


In the United States—Prices f. 0. b. Detroit 


5-Pass. Touring Car $1185 


Roadster $1185 


7-Pass. Touring Car $1340 


In Canada—Prices f. 0. b. Windsor 


5-Pass. Touring Car $1650 








Roadster $1650 


7-Pass. Touring Car $1875 





Eula street and Altamont Hills 
in Birmingham, Ala., are high- 
gear play for the Hupmobile. 


Nebraskans don’t boast much of 
their roads. But the Hupmobile 
finds no difficulty in covering 
139 miles of them in 3 hours. 
Nor 389 miles of such roads as 
Iowa has in December, in less 
than 10 hours. 





Hupmobile Owners 
Say: 999%, Efficient 


Eleven thousand Hupmobile own- 
ers have rated the Hupmobile 99% 


efficient. 


Of these, 50 8/10% buy one 


Hupmobile after another. 


In other words, more than half 
of all Hupmobile owners keep on 
buying, year after year. They 
change the model, but not the 
make. 


And while these have remained 
true to their choice— another 
24 2/10% of Hupmobile owner- 
ship has come from those who 
have owned cars of higher 
price. 


Isn’t this evidence clinching, 
convincing and conclusive? 


The dealer will be glad to have 


you test Hupmobile perform- 
ance. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

“But I’m not!’ she retorted sharply. 
“Tt’s simply that when things are over- 
heard they always sound queerly.”’ 

“Well, that sound was queer, I know,” 
concluded Drentha; ‘and if it wasn’t 
_ what I think it was, what could it be?” 

Irene contemplated retreat. She rose. 

“He kissed my hand,” she said coldly. 
“Tf you’d been educated abroad, as he has, 
you’d know that it means nothing— 
nothing whatever.” 

“Dear me! It is a relief to know that,” 
said Drentha. 

“Ts he going to do it often?” asked Nora. 

Irene was spared the difficulty of an 
answer. At that moment they were star- 
tled by the third crash of the evening. 
The mistress of the house was out in the pas- 
sage in an instant. Seraphina, on her way 
to bed, had dropped her hot-water jug. 

“T always be droppin’ it,”’ she declared 
from below in the dark. 

As for Irene, she did not venture to re- 
turn to the enemy’s camp. She whispered 
a second good night through a crack of the 
closing door and sought her own room. 
And the enemy, left alone, eagerly com- 
pared notes and submitted opinions. 

“Well, what do you think?” Nora 
asked Drentha. 

“T think he kissed her,”’ was the answer. 

“Do you think they’re engaged?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“Do you think they’ll stay here all the 
time we're riding to-morrow?’’ Nora con- 
tinued. ‘‘It will be awful for them—with 
Seraphina.” 

“T don’t think they will,” said Drentha 
sagely. “I think they will go for a walk. 
The woods are so convenient.”’ 

“T hadn’t thought of that,’ said Nora, 
yawning slightly. 

“He doesn’t seem to bother much about 
us,”’ observed Drentha, hugging her knees. 
“What does he think we are, I wonder!” 

“Babies, I suppose.’’ Nora turned out 
the light and climbed into bed. ‘‘People 
in love are funny,” she added sleepily. 
“Well, we’ll know how silly we act when 
our day comes, anyhow.” 

For a moment Drentha was silent. Then 
from out the dark her voice emerged once 
more. She had been thinking: 

“T’ll never be so silly as they are. . . 
T’ll lave a bigger house.” 


vir 


T WAS Irene’s habit to rise each morn- 

ing at a quarter to eight; but on the 
morning following Senlac’s arrival she 
began the day a whole three-quarters of an 
hour earlier. And if she expected some sign 
or symbol of the proverbial reward of the 
early riser she expected it in vain, for she 
did not feel in the least blithe. On the con- 
trary, she was not a little bothered over 
what the day might bring forth. 

“T almost wish he had not come,” she 
mused as she ran downstairs. Then, being 
of a truthful disposition, even in regard to 
her self-addressed speeches, she wondered 
whether that was really so, and admitted 
at once that it was not. ‘‘But I do wish the 
house were bigger,’’ she reflected next. And 
to that her conscience entered no demurrer. 

Seraphina greeted her entrance into the 
kitchen with a long face. 

“The baker didn’t come last night,’’ was 
her good morning to her mistress. ‘‘ What- 
ever could have got into him I don’t know.” 

Irene stumbled over the cat—almost 
everything that was done in the house 
began with some mischance to the cat. 

“T suppose that means that we have no 
bread,”’ she said apprehensively. 

“There’s half a loaf—just enough for 
the chicken stuffing.” 

“Did the grocer bring the raisins?” 

“He didn’t come either.” 

Seraphina, who always held herself rig- 
idly aloof from responsibility, stood await- 
ing comment. Irene opened the cupboard 
and threw her customary hopeful glance up 
and down and across the shelves. 

“T’ll make hot biscuits for breakfast,’ 
she announced, tucking her frock about 
her, and so clearing, as it were, the decks 
for action. ‘‘I see we’ve baking powder 
and flour.” 

“The oven won’t be hot,”’ said Seraphina. 
“No oven is ever hot before breakfast. You 
can try if you like; but they won’t bake.” 

“T’m sure I don’t want to make them if 
they won’t bake,” said the mistress. ‘But 
we have buns anyway.” 

“Yes, ma’am—and eggs and bacon, and 
tea, and jam—and stewed rhubarb,” she 
added. ‘I don’t know whatever he could 
want more.” 


THE SATURDAY 


“T think we shall all have enough.” 

Seraphina’s face was no longer long. 
She stood smiling now. The smile got on 
Irene’s nerves terribly, but she said noth- 
ing. She took down the tea canister and 
measured out the tea. Seraphina went on 
smiling. 

“Have you done the sitting room?” 
Irene asked presently. 

“Yes, ma’am. I’ve turned it out and 
emptied the ash receiver. My, how them 
ashes does stick!” 

There was no comment on this. 

“‘Bill was here last night, ma’am,”’ re- 
marked Seraphina. 

Irene ignored this piece of information. 

“Where are the scissors for the flowers?”’ 
she asked. 

“In the scullery. He said he’d’’—Sera- 
phina was smiling now in a most fearfully 
meaning manner—“‘he’d bring the chickens 
to-day before tea time.” 

Irene whirled quickly and in so doing 
tripped over the cat a second time. Just 
then the gardener came in by the back door 
to begin his daily routine by cleaning the 
knives. 

“Why can’t you take your bicycle and go 
and get us a loaf of bread?”’ she asked him 
hastily. 

He said he could; and he went. 

“Now he’ll never come back in time to 
clean the boots,’’ complained Seraphina, 
her smile giving way to an expression of 
manifest displeasure. ‘‘ Whatever men are 
good for I can’t see! I’m always telling 
Bill that.” 

“Tl go out and cut the flowers for the 
table now,” said Irene, holding herself 
wonderfully in check. ‘‘Where did you 
say the scissors were?”’ 

“Tn thescullery they ought to be, ma’am; 
but I don’t know. They leaves ’em every- 
where.” 

Trene let down her frock so that it cov- 
ered her slippers once more, and went to 
hunt for the scissors; but they were not in 
the scullery. 

“Perhaps they’re on the veranda,”’ 
Seraphina volunteered. 

Irene went round the house to ascertain; 
and as she approached the veranda she 
came suddenly to a halt, with a very dis- 
tinct start. There, in a steamer chair, 
reading, sat Senlac. 

At sight of her he sprang to his feet; and 
she, with regained self-possession, moved 
forward. Then they both instantly forgot 
the dimensions of the house. 

“*Go-o-od heavin!’”’ cried Irene—it was 
the family exclamation. ‘‘Why, when did 
you come down?” He had taken her hand 
and they both looked very fresh and good- 
morninglike. 

“Soon after you did. I couldn’t sleep on 
such a glorious day; soI didn’t try. What 
have you been doing, though? I thought 
you'd be in the garden.” 

*“Oh, no. I’ve been in the kitchen. I’m 
the cook, you know. Isn’t it beautiful?” 
She had withdrawn her hand and was look- 
ing off over the hedge and the meadows 
beyond. 

“No; but what really have you been 
doing?”’ he insisted. 

“T’ve been evolving breakfast in Eng- 
land without any bread for toast,’’ she 
confessed. 

“Did you succeed?” 

“Yes and no. I sent the gardener for a 
loaf.” 

He beamed on her. 

“Clever darling!’’ he said in a full bass 
voice. 

That brought her back from the mead- 
ows and the hedge quickly enough. She 
gave a sudden gasp and a hurried look back 
over her shoulder. 

“‘T wasn’t going to kiss you,” said the 
man in a loud tone that echoed. To Irene 
he appeared to shout it for all the world to 
hear. And then he laughed a most up- 
roarious laugh. ‘‘Don’t be so scared!’’ he 
added. 

One terrible look she gave him and, turn- 
ing without a word, she fled incontinently 
into the house, leaving him staring in 
breathless astonishment. 

Of course somebody was there. In the 
hall, just by the sitting-room door, stood 
Drentha, a picture of amnusement—pleased, 
happy amusement. 

“‘T heard every word,” she whispered. 
“Did he kiss you?” 

“He did not!” denied Irene, furious but 
calm—because she had to be. 

Yet she was almost in a real temper. 
Hardly knowing what to do she made for 
the dining room in a blind sort of way, on a 
venture; but Drentha followed her. 
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tiful dresses unnecessary. 


within the reach of all. 











“Scents-a-bal” is made in 2 shapes—round and acorn. 
Either in plain colored enamel or flowered as follows: 
Canary, Lavender, Pink, Turquoise, plain opal with 
turquoise flowers, canary with lavender flowers. Each 
has complete chain, with ornaments to match pendant. 


Prices, Round, Plain Enameled . $3.00 
Hand painted and Enameled . . . 3.50 
Acorn, Plain Enameled 
_ Hand painted and Enameled .. . 





ce ba We the s ES 
Scents-a-bal”’ is a handsome piece of jewelry 

ornament to the fairest neck. Made of sterling 

silver, gold plated and enameled in beautiful colors. 


Recently introduced by Fifth Avenue and Newport, 
“Scents-a-bal”’ has become the vogue wherever 
ladies delight in beauty and fragrance. Now made 
Inexpensive enough for 
milady to own a separate one to match each dress. 


' Gentlemen who associate sweetness of character and 
a fragrance will find in “Scents-a-bal”’ a present for 
wife,sweetheart or daughter that will be appreciated. 


“Scents-a-bal”’ is sold by the best dealers, 
but is so new all are not yet supplied. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, write us. 
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The latest vogue 
‘“Scents-a-bal”’ 


A beautiful, sensible means of using perfume. 

Watts a gentle fragrance about milady’s person ; 
—just enough to be bewitching. 4 
Makes sprinkling on clothes or staining beau- ' 
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“Scents-a-bal’’ opens by unscrewing. 
Place a few drops of your favorite 
perfume on the tiny silk sponge within, 


and close. The perfume escapes thru 
the delicate lace-work design which 


encircles the ‘‘Scents-a-bal’’. 


Eisenstadt Mfg. Gon Manufacturing Jewelers, St. Louis, Mo. 








Use Carnation Milk in your 
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favorite recipes 


You always add its quality to 
your cooking and baking. Car- 
nation Milk is the only milk 
supply your home needs. Use 
it wherever any recipe calls for 
milk. And added to its clean- 
ness, sweetness and purity is 
its known safety. 

Carnation Milk is convenient, 
economical, safe. Buy it of 
your grocer—‘‘the Carnation 
Milkman.” Try it—and let 
your own experience with it 
convince you that it answers 
the milk question. 


Ask your grocer—‘‘the Carnation Milkman”’ 
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Our two books of plans, picture 


¢ Or in usual way. Standard grades. 
direct-to-user”’ prices. 
of times, 


tion costs. 


Shipped Anywhere enor service FREE. 


100,000 customers vouch for us. 


—_" Building Bargains also free. Books show what prices includ 
At Mill Prices All Books FREE is 


ng. Send coupon today. 





Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
Established Half a Century | 


a ys es 9 es Bg 
GORDON-VAN TINE COMPANY, 6047 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 1961 “| 


6047 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 
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The answer to the milk question: 


wholesale prices 
show Ready-cut houses, material cut to fit, saving erec- 
“Mill- 
Plans proven—built hundreds 
Convenience ideas appealing to women. 

““Guaranteed Prices’’—not ‘ 
Save enough to buy your lot. 


To reduce the richness of Car- 
nation Milk simply add pure 
water. If you use skimmed 
milk for cooking, add more 
water. 


Our new recipe book gives 
over 100 every-day and special 
uses. It gives tested recipes for 
making bread, biscuits, pastry; 
for creaming vegetables; for 
making delicious desserts; for 
whipping, etc. Write for a free 
copy to Carnation Milk Prod- 
ucts Co., 832 Stuart 

Bldg.,Seattle, U.S.A. . 







Save Big Mane? 
On Your Home 


‘Estimates.’ $300 up. Blue prints,specifications; 
Three Banks and 
Catalog of 5,000 
See before order- 








Local reference if desired. 
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EVENING POST 


“‘Nora’s sure you’re engaged to him,” 
whispered that young creature further. 
“Why did you both get up so awfully 
early? That looks like it if nothing else 
does.” 

Irene bit her lip to establish her self- 
control. 

“T had to get up,” she said, beginning to 
set the table. “‘There’s so much to see to. 
I don’t know why he got up.” 

“You ought to remember how plainly 
one hears every word in this house,” pur- 
sued Drentha in an admonishing tone. 
“You ought to tell him so too—particu- 
larly if you aren’t engaged. Still’’—she 
hesitated for just a breath—‘‘still, if you 
aren’t engaged I don’t think you should let 
him say such things.” 

Irene dared not ask what things. She 
was tried nearly to the breaking point. 
And just at that moment Nora entered, 
carrying the cat. 

“T heard him say ‘Clever darling!’ 
What: did you say?’’ was her pleasant 
greeting. 

Drentha, having chosen a resting place 
on the window seat, from which she con- 
templated her girlish-appearing aunt with 
a calmly judicial air, observed that she did 
not consider saying “Clever darling!” as 
incriminating as the pulling down of the 
blinds on the preceding evening. 

“What in the world did he want the 
blinds down for?” she asked earnestly. 
“T must say that looks very queer.”’ 

Nora grinned, and Irene felt strongly 
tempted to box her ears when she said: 

“Perhaps it would have looked queerer 
had he left them up.” Then, with an in- 
cisively scrutinizing look at her aunt, she 
asked: ‘‘Aren’t you going to be engaged— 
don’t you think?” 

Trene’s face blazed. 

“How very impertinent of you, Nora!” 
she cried. ‘‘You are neither of you a bit 
polite. Indeed, I think both you girls are 
very horrid.” 

But Drentha indignantly resented such 
a charge. 

“We're not horrid,’’ she declared with 
emphasis. ‘‘We are just interested. We 
have talked everything over this summer— 
you know we have—and we like to talk this 
over too. That’s all.” 

Nora added nothing to this general de- 
fense. It seemed to her amply sufficient 
and to warrant her in pressing a point. 

“Why did he say ‘Clever darling’?”’ she 
ee “T want to know that most of 
a ve 

““T don’t know, I’m sure,”’ snapped Irene, 
her back metaphorically against the wall. 
“‘T believe I spoke of cooking; and then he 
said it. He’s that sort of man; it’s his way 
of expressing himself.” 

Drentha frowned her disapproval. 

“‘T should like to see a man call me clever 
darling—unless I was going to marry him,” 
she said witheringly. “‘The idea! I think 
he’s very sentimental and very foolish, my- 
self. You know, Irene, you’ll make an awful 
mistake if you marry him. He isn’t a bit 
your kind of man. He’s too just exactly 
like you.” 

“Yes; he’s just like you,’”’ agreed Nora, 
putting the cat out the window. Then, 
after a second, she asked: ‘‘Aren’t we ever 
going to have breakfast?” 


Irene, who was still arranging the table, 


paused a moment and fixed her with the 
mildest brown eyes that ever fixed a person. 

“Tt’s only eight, and we never have it 
until nine. I don’t see why on earth you 
got up so early.” 

Drentha’s candor was delicious. 

“We couldn’t hear very well in bed,” 
she admitted, laughing. 

This reminded Nora of something. 

“Oh, yes!” she exploded. ‘‘We heard 
him say ‘I wasn’t going to kiss you.’ Has 
he ever kissed you, Irene?”’ 

Trene looked ready to cry. 

“T should say not!’’ she answered, be- 
tween pain and anger. “‘And he never will! 
I don’t see what possesses you both. You 
haven’t behaved like this over our other 
friends.” 

“The others weren’t so amusing,” ex- 
plained the candid Drentha in a tone meant 
to be soothing. ‘“‘This man is so entertain- 
ing to overhear. And, even though you do 
deny it, there is certainly an atmosphere 
of a love affair about it that is quite irre- 
sistible. Isn’t that so, Nora?” 
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Nora nodded. 

“But we don’t wish to tease you,” she 
said kindly. ‘And if you aren’t really en- 
gaged to him, and he really isn’t in love 
with you, we’ll go off riding and not think 
any more about the sad affair.” 

“That will be so kind of you,” Irene re- . 
turned with a touch of sarcasm. 

*“And to show you how perfectly nice we 
can be,” added Drentha, jumping up from 
the window seat, ‘“‘we’ll get breakfast and 
you can go out on the veranda again.” 

The gardener having returned with the 
bread and the inquisition having been thus 
brought to a peaceful and apologetic close, 
Mrs. Stuyvesant, accepting the terms of 
the enemy, returned to her guest. She 
found him lolling in the steamer chair once 
more, his book on his lap and his eyes fixed 
on the shifting line of clouds; but at the 
sound of her step his gaze returned smil- 
ingly to earth and to her. 

“Ts it breakfast?” he asked. 

She paused beside the rose vine, shaking 
her head. 

“Not for some time, “The 
bread has just come.” 

“*And have you to make the toast now?” 

“No. The girls have come down and they 
are going to get the breakfast. They’re go- 
ing to do it to make up for being especially 
abominable.” 

“Were they 
How?” 

She stepped back a pace so as to com- 
mand a view of the hall. 

““T’ll tell you,” she said, “‘because it is 
serious and you should know.” At that he 
sprang to his feet and came close to her; 
but she was quick to repulse him. ‘“‘No, 
no!” she protested. ‘‘It isn’t so bad as 
that; and please—you must—keep away. 
It is that you really will have to be more 
careful, because’’—she gazed appealingly 
up into his face, smiling just the least bit— 
“vou see, the house is so tiny and—and 
things sound so oddly when they’re over- 
heard. You don’t want to get yourself 
talked about, you know. About me it 
doesn’t matter: but 

“How do you mean?” he interrupted, 
smiling a little too. 

She blushed most becomingly, and then 
her gay laugh rippled. 

“Tf you continue being overheard the 
whole family—Seraphina included—will 
draw so many false conclusions that it will 
end by going all over the neighborhood that 
you came down here to propose and that 
you were refused. It will be the only pos- 
sible explanation people can think out, un- 
aided. And I shan’t be able to help it; 
because, no matter what I say, nobody will 
believe me. Of course that won’t do. You 
can’t afford to let such a falsehood spread; 
so do, please, restrain yourself from talking 
of kisses and calling me darling. Do—do, 
for your own sake!” 

His gaze had never left her and the lines 
of his mouth were grave at last. 

“T understand,” he said. “I'll try.” 
But then the lines of his mouth went sud- 
denly mirthful again. ‘‘Yet there are 
always the woods,” he suggested finally; 
and at that she laughed too. She could not 
help it. 

“Yes,”’ she said simply. 

“May I call you darling in the woods?” 

“T don’t see the use of it, even in the 
woods,” she declared. 

He argued the point with her. It was 
quite a good argument and both seemed to 
enjoy it; and when it had been discussed 
from every angle he suggested a fresh sub- 
ject, while his very blue eyes flashed with 
exceeding merriment. 

“Oh, this is such a jolly interesting situ- 
ation!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Why, I may even 
talk of kissing you—in the woods.”’ 

They had drawn rather close together 
and she was looking at him fixedly. Their 
backs were toward the hall. He was a most 
impressionable man and her look moved 
him suddenly to seize her hand. 

“Oh! Oh, no!” she suddenly cried, all 
at once remembering. 

And at that instant there was a sound 
behind them. He turned; she turned. Hor- 
rors! He dropped her hand. There stood 
Nora, looking so demure that it was impos- 
sible not to wish to poison her. 

“Breakfast is ready,” she said sweetly. 


” 


she said. 


‘especially abominable’? 





(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Cool Cooking on Hot Mornings 


Eight a. m. and the sun already blazing. Just the kind of a 
morning to stay out of a hot kitchen. 


That’s when you fully realize the advantages of cool cooking 
with a Westinghouse Toaster-Stove. 


Place the stove on your breakfast table, turn on the current and in 
a few seconds the bacon will begin to sizzle and the eggs to sputter. 


Or maybe it’s steak or chops. or griddlecakes on the menu this 
morning. It doesn’t matter, Westinghouse Toaster-Stove will cook 
them all, as well as make the crispest, most evenly browned toast 


you've ever tasted. 


No standing over a hot range. No going 
back and forthfromkitchentodiningroom. In- 
stead, the whole breakfast prepared and served, 
and you haven’t moved from your chair. 


Westinghouse Toaster-Stoves have two 
interchangeable tops, one a grill for making 
toast, the other an aluminum pan and griddle 
for preparing griddlecakes, eggs, steaks, 
chops, bacon, potatoes, etc. 


With a-Toaster-Stove and a Westinghouse 
Percolator, which makes delicious coffee right 
at your elbow, you can cook and still be cool 
and comfortable in the hottest weather: 


Sold by lighting companies, electrical 
dealers, department and hardware stores. 
Enjoy the Summer—Let Electricity 
Do Your Work 


Millions of people are making their work 
lighter and their homes cooler with Westing- 


house Fans, Irons, Ranges, Toaster-Stoves, 
Percolators and other electric appliances, 
while Westinghouse Small Motors provide a 
better, quicker and easiet way to operate 
sewing machines, washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, ice-cream freezers, etc. Write for 
literature 4312-A and learn how to make 
electricity your servant. 


Make Ironing Easy 


No matter how torrid the days, ironing 
holds no dread for the woman with a West- 

Po inghouse Electric Iron. 

It requires no flame. It’s 
always ready. It can be used 
anywhere there’s an electric light 
socket. And -it cuts out the 
steps from stove to ironing board. 





Heats.quickly. Heats 
evenly, all over the bottom. 
Stays hot. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 










































First Aid Book 


Ten Cents 


This book was written by a famous 
surgeon, now a Major in charge of U. S. 
Army Field Hospital. It tells what to do 
in any form of accident or emergency — 

In shocks and sickness— 

In burns and bruises— 

In wounds and sprains— 
Hemorrhage or fainting— 
Drowning or electric shock— 
Any sort of poisoning. 

The book contains 128 pages and over 
100 illustrations. It is a complete and 
authentic reprint of our book that sells 
for 50 cents. Every home at some time 
has urgent need for it, when a life may 
be at stake. 

We ask 10 cents merely as evidence of 
serious intent. The book costs us much 
more. Send the coupon in lower corner 
for it. 
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4 Adhesive 
Plaster 

B&B Zinc-Oxide Adhesive is a rubber- 
coated plaster prepared especially for 
surgical uses. It doesn’t irritate. It 
sticks to anything, without wetting or 
heating. It stays stuck and it holds. 

Every household has a thousand uses 
forit. It mendsanything of metal, glass, 
china, wood, rubber, cloth or paper. 

It mends rubber hose, for instance, hot 
water bags, rubber shoes, coats or gloves. 
It mends tool handles. It makes a fine 
grip for golf clubs. And it makes quick 
patches for inner tubes in tires. All 
sizes from »0 cents up. 
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SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


Absorbent Cotton, Adhesive Plaster, 
Bandages, Gauze, Fumigators, 
First Aid Outfits, etc. 
























Mark the Doctor 


Note How He Guards Against Germs 


Mark the doctor at work in any surgical case — 

Note how he washes his hands in a germicide. How 
he covers his clothes with a sterile robe. 

Note how he guards his dressings. They come to him 
wrapped from the sterilizer. 

All to prevent germ infection. 

Yet there is just as much danger when you cut a finger. 
Or whenever you break the skin. Even one infectious 
germ may breed millions. 


* That’s why we publish these cautions. 

Don’t use chance bandages. Keep on hand B&B Absorbent Cotton 
and B&B Sterile Gauze. Have B&B Adhesive Plaster handy. Get 
them today from your druggist. Have them in place for instant use in 
emergency. 

Have a First Aid Book close by them to tell you what to do. 

If the wound is considerable send at once for the doctor. But do the 
right thing in the meantime. Do the safe thing, else the doctor may 
find an infection. ws 


Get B&B Absorbent Cotton — B&B Bandages. 

They are twice sterilized before leaving our factory —once after 
being sealed. 

They are packed in filtered air. Our workers are in costume. 

Then they are packed to stay clean—in protective packages or in 
germ-proof envelopes. 

Have these things on hand—the B&B Double-Sure products. 
Then you can feel secure. 

And don’t wait. Order a supply today from the Drug Store. 
After an accident happens there is no time to get them. 


Get B&B Absorbent Cotton 
B&B Gauze and Bandages 
B&B Adhesive Plaster 


Every wound calls for them. Have them ready. 
Always call the doctor—remember First Aid is only frst aid. 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Surgical Dressings 
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7 Germ-Proof i 
Envelopes j / 


B&B Arro Absorbent Cottonand B&B 
Handy-Fold Gauze come in germ-prodf 
envelopes, packed many in a carton. 
Thus these sterile dressings are kept 
sterile until used. 

B&B Cotton also comes in a Handy 
Package. The roll is never handled— 
never taken out. Cut off what you want 
for service. The rest remains protected. 
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Formaldehyde i} 


Fumigators aa 

Made in strict accord with Govern- Vy 
ment suggestions. They are twice the . ) 4 
usual strength. There are no half meas- a 


ures with a B&B Fumigator. 

Close the room and light the wick. 
The gaseous germicide permeates every 
crevice. Use after any contagious dis- 
ease. Useinany house which others have 
occupied. Use when you clean house. 





Cut This Coupon 


BAUER & BLACK, 
49 W. 25th Street, Chicago 


I enclose 10 cents for your First Aid 
Book. Mail to 


Name 





“4 Address 
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THE SATURDAY 


CODES AND SIGNS OF THE 
UNDERWORLD 


(Continued from Page 7) 


a zero mark, is his sign that he has received 
something at the house indicated. A circle 
with a cross drawn over it means that he has 
received something, but this something was 
not money. Aslight knowledge of the codes 
of this wandering brotherhood will indicate 
one’s standing with the members of the fra- 
ternities; how one is regarded for generosity 
and in what objects that generosity is ex- 
perienced. Tramps are very cunning about 
indicating generous houses. They have 
adopted the fifteenth-century sign on the 
chapel in the Thuringian Forest. They do 
not indicate the house at its premises, but 
at some distance away on a wall or fence 
they will draw an arrow pointing in the 
direction of the house, followed by a number 
of short vertical strokes to indicate the num- 
ber of the house in the direction in which 
the arrow points. 

It is interesting to note here that the 
hobo of Teutonic origin attaches different 
meanings to his signs. Thus a circle, by a 
tramp of this nationality, drawn on a wall 
of a house or near it, means that he has re- 
ceived nothing, while a circle barred by a 
cross means that the thing he received was 
not money. The police are apt to be deceived 
in the interpretation of hobo signs, since the 
code of the common tramp differs from that 
of the tramp of Germanic origin. 

The most complete sign codes to be found 
in America are those in use by the gypsies. 
These signs are not always graphic, although 
a shaded triangle is the gypsy sign that the 
owner of the house has kept him overnight. 
The signs of this wandering fraternity are 
usually formed out of some inconspicu- 
ous thing that would not attract attention. 
They might be all about and the average 
person would not suspect their existence. 
They have been carefully assembled by Von 
Wlislocki and Glucksman. 

Thus an elder twig left conspicuously 
along the way a gypsy wagon is traveling 
indicates that some member of the band is 
sick; if the twig is burned and accompanied 
by a wisp of straw it means that the sick 
man has died; a willow twig means a birth; 
an oak twig means that one of the party 
that has been arrested has been released. 

Pieces of skin or leather cut and scattered 
along the road advise all the other gypsies 
to hurry to the next place for their meeting. 
Square holes cut in leather indicate towns; 
round holes indicate little villages. Thus 
to indicate a meeting place as a town two 
villages ahead, they throw out a piece of 
leather with two round holes followed by a 
square hole cut in it. 

Sometimes it happens that persons along 
the route of gypsies are astonished at their 
being able to tell fortunes containing things 
that have actually happened, or that express 
the wish of the person whose future is being 
indicated. This is easily understood when 
we realize that the advance gypsy wagon, 
calling at the house, discovers these data, and 
leaves them behind written plainly in the code 
of the fraternity. The gypsies following 
later interpret these signs, avail themselves 
of the information, and are able to tell the 
fortunes that so astonish the countryman. 


Serpentine Lines 


Thus two serpentine lines drawn through 
a circle indicate that an old woman has died 
at this place. If these lines are drawn 
through two circles it means that an old 
man has died. Points drawn in a circle in- 
dicate that a person living here has received 
an inheritance through death; a serpentine 
line cutting a triangle indicates the death of 
a householder; two such lines through the 
same figure, the death of a householder’s 
wife; a serpentine line through two circles, 
the unfaithfulness of the husband; a circle 
with a horizontal line under it, and under 
this again a circle, matrimonial designs, and 
so forth. 

Persons in this country have been very 
much astonished to observe that gypsy wag- 
ons, following sometimes several days be- 
hind the advance pilot wagon, are able to 
follow it through an unknown country with- 
out making any inquiries as to the direction 
taken. The gypsy often uses this fact as an 
evidence of the supernatural powers which 
he is able to bring to his business of fortune 
telling. But the truth is that at every cross- 
roads the advance wagon puts down its 
indicatory sign. 


These signs are the same in all countries. 
They consist of little piles of stones ar- 
ranged according to an indicated code; ora 
branch of a tree, having forks equal in num- 
ber to the diverging roads, planted in the 
ground with the broken branch lying in the 
direction taken. These signs are to be found 
everywhere along the line of gypsy march. 
They are uniform and very old. The authori- 
ties have been able to trace them for at least 
five hundred years, and they were probably 
brought into Europe by the Asiatic gypsy 
during the Middle Ages. 

One of the most interesting of the criminal 
graphic signs was unconsciously used by 
Conan Doyle in his story of the Dancing 
Men. In this story a message was conveyed 
by spelling out a word with little one-line 
drawings of a human figure. The position 
of the arms and legs of the figures made the 
English letters of the word. It is a very 
simple set of symbols (Fig. 6). 

Conan Doyle imagined that he had in- 
vented this code. When his attention was 
called to the fact that such symbols were 
known he replied that his use of them was 
a mere coincidence. Such a coincidence is 
entirely likely. The writer has often seen 
in detective stories signs and codes that very 
closely resembled those actually in use by 
criminal organizations, while, at the same 
time, the evident limitations of the author 
convinced one that he had no actual knowl- 
edge of criminal groups. 


The Angle-Writing Code 


For example, the angle-writing code, on 
account of its simplicity, is one of the most 
common of all criminal ciphers. It is based 
on a system of transformation. The letters 
of the alphabet are grouped two by two, one 
of these letters followed by a dot (Fig. 7). 
In this cipher the undotted letter is repre- 
sented by the simple anglein whichit stands, 
while the dotted letter is represented by this 
angle with a dot in it. This cipher looks 
cryptic and mysterious, but its very sim- 
plicity has caused it to come into common 
use among criminals. It is especially indi- 
cated by the authorities at the University 
of Prague. 

It is very difficult to persuade the average 
police authority that criminal organizations 
are able to communicate in any medium 
that is not perfectly obvious to the average 
prison inspector. An interesting instance 
of the effect of this idea arose in one of our 
best-conducted prisons. 

A dangerous counterfeiter had been made 
to believe that his accomplices were in the 
custody of the police, and were intending to 
turn state’s evidence. The authorities be- 
lieved that the prisoner was about to confess 
in order to gain the court’s favor ahead of his 
treacherous associates. At this critical pe- 
riod, which happened to be a time of broiling 
summer heat, the prisoner’s wife sent a par- 
cel to the authorities asking that it be turned 
over to the man. The parcel contained 
merely an old gauze undershirt. One of the 
sleeves of the shirt had been torn out, but the 
woman had mended it by sewing it together. 

The prison inspector was a careful person, 
according to his standards. He took the 
shirt out of the package and minutely ex- 
amined it for any paper or writing. When he 
became convinced that it bore no marks of 
any character whatever he turned it over 
to the prisoner. Immediately the attitude 
of the man changed. He became silent and 
defiant. The prison authorities were con- 
vineed that he had received some message, 
but they were never able to tell how the 
message was conveyed. 

The fact was that the prisoner’s wife had 
communicated with him by what is known 
in the underworld as the thread-code. This 
code consists in placing the twenty-six let- 
ters of the alphabet in a vertical line at an 
equal distance, say an inch apart, beginning 
with the letter a at an agreed distance, say 
twelve inches, from the line of the floor. 
This code is determined beforehand. In- 
stead of inches, the diameter of a coin or 
the breadth of the prisoner’s thumb may be 
used. With this code worked out, all the 
members of the organization are able to 
reconstruct it anywhere. 

The method of communication is to meas- 
ure with a thread from the floor to the first 
letter of the message, and at that distance 
tie a knot in the thread, then measure from 
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your best style * 


Gyo eee TORS of the long-point 
collar! That is one of the many dis- 
tinctions enjoyed by the house of Earl & 


Wilson. 


Long-point collars now shown in the 
E & W line include models suitable to many 
types of faces. Flexwood, illustrated above, is 
the latest and most striking in its sweep of 
line and length of point. And, being made in 
the new E & W flexil weight, it is almost 
feather-light and paper-thin. An ideal starched 
collar for summer wear. 
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Then there are the E & W soft-laundered, 
long-point models. To the natural grace of the 
long-point design they add a degree of com- 
fort all their own. 





Many are finding their dest style among 
the long-point E & W models. Are long-points 
your best style? 


One of the ong-point CLUBWOODS 








15 cent 
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Get Away from 
ack Breaking Hand 














(Gauge 
Included) 
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75% Easier sto Operate 
50% Faster— Never Wears Out 
Clamps on Runboard 

4 90 Ibs. before You Know It 
: Gauge tells you Pressure at Sight 








A back breaking struggle with an ineffective tire pump takes 





all the fun out of many a trip, The Yankee Folding Tire Pump 
makes such an experience a thing of the past. A woman can 
work it with one hand—standing up straight—with the pump 
clamped firmly to the running board. 

Six times as efficient as the ordinary hand pump—fits in your 
tool box—always ready for work—gauge shows pressure without 
disconnecting pump. Equip your car with a Yankee Pump at 
once—don't put it off and break your back on the road next 


Sunday. Clip the coupon below and send it with a check, 
express or P. O. money order this very day. 


APEX ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
1410 W. 59th St., Chicago, Ill. 


DEALERS: Grab Yankee Pumps before they are gobbled up, 
Write, wire, phone. Big national advertising coming. Great 
opportunity. Many Thousands sold. Don’t delay. 











APEX ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
1410 W. 59th St., Chicago, Il. 








City 


t Attached please find $5.00 in full payment for one Yankee 
Folding Tire Pump with the understanding that it will take iy 
the strain out of pumping as you claim and is in satisfactory 
working order when I receive it. H 
Name __ SS Se oe 
Street Address - are 
i 
Hy 
y 
Yi 

















BOYS EARN 


money and valuable prizes by selling 
The Curtis Publications. Every time 
a boy earns 50 cents we give him a 
voucher worth 4 cents in exchange 
for his choice of a splendid assortment 
of prizes. Baseball and tennis goods, 
electrical outfits, books, games— 
everything that a boy could ask—will be 
found in “The Book of Prizes.” Send 


for it. It costs nothing. 









BOX 541 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Chattanooga College of Law. 
Two years’ course leads to LL.B. 
and practice in State and U.S. 
Courts. An institution of 
recognized high standing. Lectures so arranged that 
Students May Earn Living ff 


Strong faculty of 15. School opens Sept. 
20th, 1916. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


CHATTANOOGA COLLEGE OF LAW | 


Chattanooga Tennessee 





Pronounce 
the letters above. Note that they are all sharp. 


JUDSe Freight Forwarding Co. 


Reduced Rates on Shipments of 
Automobiles 
443 Marquette Building, Chicago; 324 Whitehall Build- 
ing, New York; 640 Old South Building, Boston; 435 
Oliver Building, Pittsburg; 1501 Wright Building, St. 
Louis; 518 Central Bldg., Los Angeles; 855 Monad- 
nock Building, San Francisco. Write Nearest Ojfce. 
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this knot, at the floor, to the second letter 
of the message, there tie a second knot, and 
so on, until the entire message is spelled out. 
This thread is then conveyed to the prisoner. 
In the given case it was used to fasten the 
torn sleeve in the gauze undershirt. 
This is a code very common among crim1- 
nal organizations and very easy to get past 
American inspectors. A thread of sufficient 
length to spell out a complicated message 1s 
easy to conceal and means nothing if dis- 
covered. It may be in the dressing of a 
wound or may hold a garment together, or 
it may be dropped as a careless raveling. 
Another ingenious method of almost uni- 
versal use in the underworld is the puncture 
system. The means of communication used 
in this code are usually pieces of old dirty 
newspapers used to wrap up something that 
goes into the prisons. Such fragments of 
newspapers are not suspected, and are a 
convenient medium for the use of this crimi- 
nal code. The code is exceedingly simple. 
It consists in numbering the letters of the 
alphabet from a tozin the following fashion: 


| DDAC er Oe Mt mie. heed Grae ae Kool Tn 
it Sieh) roy ye abl ey aay alee 
O Mp | ates eau Ue Vay pak yee 
15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 


Short messages, such as yes, no, and the 
like, are easily conveyed by this code. The 
person using this system begins at the head 
of the column and counts the letters down 
to the one with which his message begins; 
there he makes a puncture with a pin, then he 
counts down to his second letter and makes 
a puncture, and so on, until the message is 
spelled out. It would be too dangerous to 
put a puncture at letters spelling out the 
message. It is safer to have the alphabet 
represented by simple numerals. 

A very common method of communica- 
tion, used by the simpler orders of criminals, 
is with a pack of cards. The plan is to 
arrange the cards in a known manner, as, 
for example, all the cards of a suit in their 
order, running spades, clubs, diamonds and 
hearts. Then, when the suits are thus ar- 
ranged and superimposed one on the other, 
with hearts at the bottom and spades at 
the top of the pack, the message is written 
on the edges of the cards, the pack being 
held tightly together. The message is usu- 
ally written in figures according to some 
modification of the codes in which numerals 
stand for letters of the alphabet. The pack 
is then well shuffled, and passed along to 
the person for whom it is intended. To 
read the message he has only to place the 
cards in the arranged order. 


The Letter-Group Code 


This simple method of communication 
seems to go on all the time in the jails over 
the country. The usual warden in the small 
town is a kind-hearted individual, and will 
allow the prisoner to have a pack of cards, 
especially if the pack isnew. What informa- 
tion could there be in a pack of cards? The 
fact is that codes adapted to card packs are 
legion! 

International criminals, such as smug- 
glers, counterfeiters, forgers and high-class 
swindlers, are always provided with a secret 
code. Some of these are as complicated and 
ingenious as diplomatic ciphers. These codes 
usually consist of substituting one or several 
numbers for the letters of the alphabet, 
ordinary words or phrases. Often the letters 


| are expressed by two figures combined. 


Gross gives an illustrative code that is the 
base of the more complicated criminal ci- 
phers; for example: 


ahs aeinrw bfkosz dhmqz uv 


3 7 1 8 


| Here every letter is represented by the figure 


indicating the place the letter occupies in 
its group (cab du arel, pno q are 4) 
together with the number of the group in 
which it stands; e. g.: g=24, k=37, ete. 
“To-day ”’ would be expressed in the follow- 
ing manner: 54, 47, 11, 13, 64. 

The authorities constantly remind the 
police, in dealing with criminal organiza- 
tions of high order, that the messages to be 
sent between the members of such organiza- 
tions are often in a double cipher—that is to 
say, some criminal argot or some expression 
with a double meaning is used, so that if by 
chance the authorities are able to decipher 
the code they obtain only an expression 
or message which can have no meaning, or 
only a harmless meaning, unless its signifi- 
cance is known. 

In a celebrated case of international 
importance a message sent from London 
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to a smuggler in New York when finally 
translated read ‘‘Feed the cattle.” No- 
body knew what “feed the cattle” meant 
after the police had worked the expression 
out of the cipher code. If the authorities 
had been familiar with the old smuggling 
organizations on the borders of Austria they 
would have had the key to this Delphic 
sentence. 

A European inspector discovered the use 
of this conventional expression by the 
merest accident. The story is interesting 
and is given here in the language of the 
narrator: 

The proprietor of a small piece of forest 
land was suspected for many years of receiv- 
ing stolen property and conveying it across 
the frontier. He was arrested, his wife being 
allowed to remain at liberty, as she had in 
the house several little children. The man at 
his first examination denied everything, but 
expressed a strong desire to speak to his wife. 
In spite of the distance she was accordingly 
brought to the courthouse. The unusual in- 
sistence of the man appeared suspicious. 
Accordingly an interview was refused, but 
the prisoner was allowed to send any mes- 
sage he chose to the woman. After a lot 
of bother he said that all he wanted to 
say to his wife was that she should look 
well after the cattle, as he had done before 
his arrest, and see that they had plenty of 
nourishment. 


A Mystery Solved 


This apparently harmless message was 
accurately communicated to the wife. But 
doubts remained, and the same day the 
police constable was sent to see the stock. 
His report was that they possessed three 
goats and a half-starved horse, which they 
used for carrying the stolen property across 
the border. Undoubtedly the investigating 
officers had been humbugged and had been 
made the agents for conveying an ambigu- 
ous and disastrous message. 

The matter remained an enigma for a 
long time. Later on, the report says, the 
investigating officer happened to take into 
custody a young girl who had grown up 
with the criminal smuggling organizations of 
Europe. The officer believed the girl had 
been stolen when a child, and interested 
himself in determining her probable origin. 
She expressed her gratitude by giving the 
authorities a great deal of accurate informa- 
tion about the codes of these organizations. 
Among other things she told the inspector 
that the expression ‘‘feed the cattle” meant 
“‘admit nothing.’’ Thus they were able to 
realize that the message which the smuggler 
had sent to his wife in fact advised her not 
to admit anything to the authorities, and 
made it known to her that he had admitted 
nothing. 

In the famous case of the United States 
versus Taylor a similar double code was 
used. The record of this case reads like a 
dimeromance. A band of desperate outlaws 
undertook to coin twenty-dollar gold pieces, 
on Rapid River, in the inaccessible fast- 
nesses of the Craig Mountains, in Idaho. 
They used Babbitt metal melted in a com- 
mon frying pan, and made their plaster-of- 
Paris molds witha genuine gold piece. They 
put the milled edge on their coins with a 
three-cornered file. Then they plated the 
white coins with an electroplating apparatus 
which they purchased in Chicago. 

In their correspondence these gold coins 
were always called ‘‘horses.”’ But for the 
excessive number of “‘horses”” coming into 
the Eastern markets from Idaho, the notice 
of the Government might not have been 
drawn to these clever criminals. 

In an interesting case a message was con- 
veyed to a prisoner by a most ingenious 
device. The prisoner gave the guard a small 
coin, asking him to purchase a hairbrush. 
That evening when the guard went off duty 
he stopped in a little shop in the village and 
endeavored to buy the brush for the pris- 
oner. But the shopkeeper thought that a 
hairbrush could not be bought for the trifling 
sum which the prisoner had intrusted to 
the guard. 

As the guard came out of the shop he 
found an old peddler at the door. The ped- 
dler had a variety of junk in his basket, and 
among other secondhand articles conspicu- 
ously displayed was a hairbrush with a 
smooth pine handle. The guard asked the 
peddler what he would take for the brush. 
The peddler named asmallsum. The guard 
offered him the coin which the prisoner had 
intrusted to him and which the peddler 
finally accepted. This brush the guard 


turned over to the prisoner. There was no - 


mark of any kind on it. Nevertheless, it 
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conveyed a vital message to the man in the 
prison, which he was able to read by soak- 
ing the handle of the brush in his water jug. 

The method by which this message had 
been put on the handle of the brush is ex- 
ceedingly interesting. The letters forming 
the message had been cut into the soft wood 
of the handle. After this the wood of the 
handle had been scraped with a piece of 
glass until the letters cut into the wood had 
entirely disappeared. They were no longer 
visible. The wooden handleseemed smooth, 
and to the eye bore no trace of any graven 
character or any indentation. But the fact 
is that the fibers of wood where pressure has 
been exerted to cut in letters are compressed 
below the cuts and remain thus compressed, 
although after the letters are scraped off no 
trace of them is visible. If, however, the 
wood is soaked in water, after a time these 
compressed <fibers swell and the writing 
stands out in clear relief. 

Foreign authorities tell us that the finer 
the grain of the wood the better it is adapted 
to this form of secret communication. They 
insist that all articles formed of wood, taken 
at criminal rendezvous or. introduced into 
prisons, ought to be examined with the 
greatest care. 

In one famous case the prisoner’s wife 
sent him an old spoon, and asked the prison 
authorities to permit her husband to have 
this spoon in his cell. She said he had used 
it all his life in eating his broth, it had be- 
longed to his father, and it would be a com- 
fort for him to have it near him. There 
were no visible marks of any sort on the old 
spoon, and the kind-hearted superintendent 
permitted its delivery to the prisoner. But 
the brief message concealed by this method 
on the polished handle of the wooden spoon 
completely upset the whole painstaking 
investigation of the authorities, covering 
several months of official labor, and pro- 
tected an entire band of conspirators asso- 
ciated with the old criminal who was so 
attached to his father’s wooden spoon. 


The Prisoner’s Spoon 


Perhaps the most amusing incident of 
criminal communication occurred in a Rus- 
sian political prison in Poland. Twenty- 
eight persons were arrested. These filled 
the cells, and it was very soon evident to the 
authorities that the prisoners were in perfect 
communication. In order to prevent this 
the superintendent undertook to patrol the 
prison corridors night and day. He requi- 
sitioned a company of soldiers who did 
sentry duty, marching up and down the 
corridors. The inspection hole or peephole 
in the door of each cell was left open so that 
one could see the prisoner as he passed. It 
was thought that no communication could 
be held under this surveillance. Any knock 
signals could be heard and each prisoner 
would be seen by the sentry as he passed. 
Nevertheless, in spite of this precaution it 
was presently certain that the prisoners 
were again in perfect communication. 

The superintendent of the prison went 
himself to watch the corridors. He observed 
from his point of espionage that as the sol- 
dier sentry passed each cell, after looking 
in, a hand reached out from the inspection 
hole and placed a little article on the top of 
his cartridge pouch hanging on his back. 
As the soldier passed the next cell another 
hand quickly appeared and removed the 
article. Thus it happened that the prisoners 
were using the soldier sentry for the purpose 
of carrying their messages, which they wrote 
on bits of linen torn from their shirts. The 
only pencil they had went along from cell to 
cell with the message sitting on the unsus- 
pecting sentry’s cartridge pouch. 

The best authorities insist that no letter 
written by a prisoner ought to be allowed 
to go out. It should be copied by the prison 
officials and this copy sent. The original 
should be retained and filed. This precau- 
tion would prevent any signs or secret code 
writing hidden in the text of the letter. 

In a blackhand case in New York a wit- 
ness who had shown himself favorable to 
the Government was placed on the stand. 
Suddenly he refused to make any statement. 
It was certain the man had received some 
signal. But the signal was not known, and 
the testimony of the witness, valuable to 
the Government, was lost. 

These secret signals, especially in use by 
foreign criminal organizations in this coun- 
try, are usually some modification of the 
well-known deaf-and-dumb alphabets, and 
are made by the positions of the fingers. 

Author’s Note—See brochures of Beckstein, Von 
Wlislock, Glucksman; System der Kriminalistik, 
Gross. 
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THE MEKINNEY CLOTHING CO. 
EVERYBODY KNOWS US 


Try TT OU 


How McKinney 
Put Big Store Ideas 
Into a Small Town Business 
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The conservatives of Durango, Colorado, felt that McKinney, 
the cash clothier, was wasting money when he opened the first 
‘‘modern fixture’’ store in the town. 


When he gave away souvenirs and worked other modern adver- 
tising plans to attract customers, they were sure that these big store 
ideas would never go in a little town like Durango. 


They prophesied that he would go broke, but instead of that, 
he built a new home, bought a motor car and enlarged his store. 


Brains and Figure Facts —That’s All 


McKinney backs up his clever and progressive ideas with 
thorough-going knowledge of his business. 


_ He doesn’t have a complicated, expensive system of bookkeep- 
ing, either. But he 4zows how much he spends and how much 
he makes every day—he doesn’t gwess. 


Does it pay to advertise? does it pay to carry this or that line of 
goods? to hire an extra clerk? 


McKinney can tell you—he’s got the answer in dollars and cents. 
y, = 


And he gets it all in a half hour each day. 
The Big Idea That Makes All the Rest Possible 


Two forms anda Burroughs Figuring Machine are the bed-rock foundation 
of McKinney’s prosperity. 


YEARLY SALES SUMMARY 








The totals entered in those forms are a complete record of his business and 
the basis of a perpetual inventory. 














Every one of those totals represents many items added on the Burroughs— 
the machine that McKinney uses at different times during the day in handling 
his figure work mechanically. He says that without the Burroughs he couldn’t 
handle the figures—it would take too much time and expense. But with the 
Burroughs the work is completed in thirty minutes daily. 
































With a Burroughs any merchant in any line of business can get the real 
facts that mean profit, and do it the shortest, easiest way. 

Consult your telephone book or your banker for the address of the nearest 
Burroughs office—or write direct to the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit, New York, Atlanta, Kansas City or San Francisco. 


PRICEDPAS 
LOW AS #125 


FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
AE COST Ly Pag poe VALUABLE TIME 
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heat Is this 1897 Haynes 
ge car the oldest 
Haynes in use ? 


na Bay | Hundreds of other Haynes cars, from ten to nineteen years in service, 
3) have been reported, as a result of our ‘oldest Haynes” contest. One 
. Haynes of the vintage of 1900, owned by Chas. Menges, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been in a repair shop only twice, during a service of 100,000 miles. 





Builtin 1897 gy 


bee ae are One four-cylinder car that left the factory in The Haynes car comes from an ancestry noted for stamina 
ea orunan ; ¥ ‘ . 
e an peikks A | 192i | 1909 has run up a mileage of 300,000. A large and road-worthiness. It means something to careful car 
Smithof Bound Brook,N.J. f number of cars—both two and four cylinders— buyers that Haynes cars built two decades ago are still 
ISOs} have made 100,000 miles and over. In many cases in the harness — for Haynes cars of today are built even 
y 
: the mileage represents slow delivery work and trucking. better than the old timers. 
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997) **Better Than The Years’’ 













. 9 6c . . 99 ° ’ 66 ° ” 
1993 America’s Greatest ‘‘Light Six America’s Greatest ‘‘Light Twelve 

is more complete and desirable than ever, with seat covers, aluminum has been thoroughly tried and proved. The motor successfully withstood 
¢ pistons, gypsy curtains, etc. The engine is the same light, high speed our exacting tests before the car was announced. Every improvement in 
5)0)8) Our. Pees too good to change. Makes possible 1 to 60 miles per automobile engineering is embodied, supplemented by the latest in con- 
hour “on high”—deyelops more power than any other engine of veniences. It’s a car of striking beauty. Wire wheels and cord tires’ 
equal bore _and stroke. So economical of upkeep that it is economy are standard equipment. The engine has overhead valves and aluminum 
<) | 0)| to choose it in preference to cars of lower price but higher main- pistons, and works with the same precision as that of the Haynes 

iP }_ tenance cost. “Light Six.” Motor is 234 in. x 5 in. bore and stroke. 

» See your Haynes dealer for demonstration of “Light Six’”’ and “Light Twelve.’’ Compare the combination of 
JJ) beauty, power, flexibility—with cars of a much higher price rating and you'll be amazed at the value it offers. 
I THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE CO., 40 South Main St., Kokomo, Indiana 
Oe 
OA 
. Ss ae Ran rere Haynes “‘Light Six’’ Prices: Haynes ‘‘Light Twelve’’ Prices: 
1 9 1 es Built ; nee ie | Model 36—5-passenger opens Car was Model Veer been Poe Car eee 
c a)i '~passenger 0a er '- passenger oaaster 
4) Model 37—7-pasenger Touring Car 1585 Model 41—7-pameneer Tomine Car S082 
better than Son ie cate oe 
ever— ose 


NEW CATALOG 
giving full information of 
the latest Haynes models, 
gladly mailed on request. 





Copyright, 1916, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 











OMEWHERE every day lucky youngsters are getting their very first 
taste of Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes—the tender crispy flakes with 
the fresh-from-the-oven taste. If there was any way in the world to 
































make Kellogg’s better don’t you suppose it would be done? (74 
Zi 

Imitations come and go! sii 
They change their name il Mj 
They change their form i} nos 
Some do both e ° ' NA Ay 
Why? Rey 
iro? } 
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uickly 


Efficiently 


Hygienically 
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BALEERe WAS*RIGHT. 22.005. =... By GOLDBERG 


4! COULD Sce IT 
WAS A MOOSE (Wy 
Bot T DIDN’T x 


JULIVS, 1 CANT IMAGINE | 

ANXTHING MORE : : 

DELIGHTFUL THAN p anes saint's THE 

TO SIT ON THe 700 St8W SEVENTEENTH CAT KNow) IT WAS po x 
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OU’LL always be right if you tie to ae because that’s the right 

tobacco, all right! Get atin right away. Then it will be smoke-up and 
cheer-up without a let-up seven days in the week and fifty-two weeks in the year. 

A pipeful of °° Tux” gives you that money-in-the-bank feeling, like finding 
a ten-dollar bill in the vest pocket of last season’s suit. 


The Perfect Pipe Tobacco 


You will find in Tuxedo a smoke that 
is wholesome and in every way beneficial 
to both mind and body. Tuxedo is a mild, 
temperate tobacco that soothes and com- 
forts with every whiff. You can smoke all 
ay and every day! 


The original ‘*’Tuxedo Process’ brings out 
the unsurpassed mildness, delicate fragrance 
and mellow flavor of the leaf in:a way that has 
never been successfully imitated. At the same 
time it refines the tobacco until every trace of 
harshness and “‘bite’’ disappears. y 


OU CAN] BG 


R. L. GOLDBERG 


Illustra- 
tions are 
about one- 
half size of 
real pack- 


ages. 


LUXEDO 
EVERYWHERE 


Convenient, glassine wrap- 


ped, moisture- ie “ASE 
pouch 5 


Famous green tin, with gold 


lettering, curved 

to fit pocket . '10c¢ 

In TIN HUMIDORS 
40c and 80c 


In GLASS HUMIDORS 
50c and 90c 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO 
COMPANY 


Famous Cartoonist — Creator 

Foolish Questions’?—° I’m 
the Guy,’’ etc 

“*T find in Tuxedo a 
good tobacco. Its fra- 
grance and flavor are 
fine. I use it regularly 
and endorse it highly 
to all my friends.” 
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Bete the children and their elder peice how much they think of Ivory 


Soap when they find it in other bathrooms away from home. 


Like meeting an old friend in a distant city, the sight of the familiar Ivory 
where all else is strange is a great satisfaction. 


Then the snow-white cake looks whiter than ever. The natural pleasing odor 
seems sweeter than before. The copious bubbling lather feels softer, smoother 
and milder. The bath and toilet seem more grateful than at home. 


Ivory Soap is as necessary to the comfort of millions of people as food, furni- 
ture and clothes. Nothing can take its place because there is no substitute 
for the Ivory purity, the Ivory mildness, the Ivory lather, the Ivory quality. 
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ONDAY’S mail for the Arrowhead was 
brought in by the Chinaman while 
Ma Pettengill and I loitered to the 
close of the evening meal—a canvas 
sack of letters and 
newspapers, with 
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Square Deal Grocery—stuff all gummed up with 
postage stamps.’ He leans his new toy against 
the seat and dumps out a sack of flour and a 
sack of dried fruit and one or two other things. 
‘This parcel post is a 
grand thing, ain’t it?’ 


R. GRUGER 








three bulky packages 
of merchandise that 
had come by parcel 
post. The latter 
evoked a passing 
storm from my host- 
ess. Hadn’t she 
warned folks time 
and again to send all 
her stuff by express 
instead of by parcel 
post, which would 
sure get her gunned 
some day by the stage 
driver, who got noth- 
ing extra for hauling 
such matter? She 
had so. 

We trifled now 
with a fruity dessert, 
and the lady regaled 
me with a brief ex- 
posure of our great 
parcel-post system as 
a piece of the nerviest 
penny-pinching she 
had ever known our 
government guilty of. 
Because why? Be- 
cause these here poor 
R. F. D. stage drivers 
had to do the extra 
hauling for nothing. 

“‘Here’s old Harvey 
Steptoe with the mail 
contract for sixty dol- 
lars a month, three 
trips a week between 
Red Gap and Surprise 
Valley, forty-five 
miles each way, barely 
making enough extra 
on express matter and 
local freight to come 
out even after buying 
horse feed. Then comes parcel post, and parties that had had to pay him four bits or a 
dollar for a large package, or two bits for a small one, can have ’em brought in by mail 
for nothing. Of course most of us eased up on him after we understood the hellish 
injustice of it. We took pains not to have things sent parcel post, and when they come 
unbeknown to us, like these here to-night, we’d always pay him anyway, just like they 
was express. It was only fair, and, besides, we would live longer, Harvey Steptoe being 
morose and sudden. 

“Like when old Safety First Timmins got the idea he could have all his supplies 
sent from Red Gap for almost nothing by putting stamps on ’em. He was tickled to 
death with the notion until, after the second load of about a hundred pounds, some 
cowardly assassin shot at him from the brush one morning about the time the stage 
usually went down past his ranch. The charge missed him by about four inches and went 
into the barn door. He dug it out and found a bullet and two buckshot. Old Safety 
First ain’t any Sherlock Holmes, but even Doctor Watson could of solved this murderous 
crime. When Harvey come by the next night he went out and says to him: ‘Ain’t you 
got one of them old Mississippi Yaegers about seventy-five years old that carries a bullet 
and two buckshot?’ Harvey thought back earnestly for a minute, then says: ‘Not now 
I ain’t. I used to have one of them old hairlooms round the house, but I found they 
ain’t reliable when you want to do fine work from a safe distance; so I threw her away 
yesterday morning and got me this nice new thirty-thirty down to Goshook & Dale’s 
hardware store.’ 

“He pulled the new gun out and patted it tenderly in the sight of old Timmins. ‘Ain’t 
it a cunning little implement?’ he says. ‘I tried it out coming up this afternoon. I 
could split a hair with it as far, say, as from that clump of buck-brush over to your barn. 
And by the way, Mr. Timmins,’ he says, ‘I got some more stuff for you here from the 


Jeff Tuttle Said it Was All Nonsense About 
its Being Hard to Break Into New York Society 





says he. 

““Well—yes and 
no, now that you 
speak of it,’ says old 
Safety First. ‘The 
fact is, I’m kind of 
prejudiced against it. 
I ain’t going to have 
things come to me 
any more all stuck 
over with them trifling 
little postage stamps. 
It don’t look digni- 
fied.’ ‘No?’ says 
Harvey. ‘No,’ says 
Safety First in a firm 
tone. ‘I won’t ever 
have another single 
thing come by mail if 
I can help it.’ ‘I bet 
you're superstitious,’ 
says Harvey, climb- 
ing back to his seat 
and petting the new 
gun again. ‘I bet 
you’resosuperstitious 
you'd take this here 
shiny new implement 
off my hands at cost 
if I hinted I’d part 
with it.’ ‘I almost 
believe I would,’ says 
Safety First. ‘Well, 
it don’t seem like I’d 
have much use for it 
after all,’ says Harvey. 
‘Of course I can al- 
ways get a new one if 
my fancy happens to 
run that way again.’ 

“So old Safety 
First buys a new 
loaded rifle that he 
ain’t gotause on earth 
for. It would oflooked 
to outsiders like he was throwing his money away on fripperies, but he knew it was a 
prime necessity of life, all right. The parcel post ain’t done him a bit of good since, 
though I send him marked pieces in the papers every now and then, telling how the 
postmaster-general thinks it’s a great boon to the ultimate consumer. And I mustn't 
forget to send Harvey six bits for them three packages that come to-night. That’s what 
we do. Otherwise, him being morose and turbulent, he’d get a new gun and make 
ultimate consumers out of all of us. Darned ultimate! Ireckon we got a glorious 
government, like candidates always tell us, but a postmaster-general that expected stage 
drivers to do three times the hauling they had been doing, with no extra pay, wouldn’t 
last long out at the tail of an R. F. D. route. There’d be pieces in the paper telling 
about how he rose to prominence from the time he got a lot of delegates sewed up for 
the people’s choice, and how his place will be hard to fill. It certainly would be hard 
to fill out here. Old Timmins, for one, would turn a deaf ear to his country’s call.” 

Lew Wee having now cleared the table of all but coffee, we lingered for a leisurely 
overhauling of the mail sack. Ma Pettengill slit envelopes and read letters to an 
accompanying rumble of protest. She several times wished to know what certain parties 
took her for—and they’d be fooled if they did; and now and again she dwelt upon the 
insoluble mystery of her not being in the poorhouse at that moment; yes, and she’d of 
been there long ago if she had let these parties run her business like they thought they 
could. But what could a lone, defenseless woman expect? She’d show them, though! 
Been showing ’em for thirty years now, and still had her health, hadn’t she? 

Letters and bills were at last neatly stacked and the poor weak woman fell upon the 
newspapers. The Red Gap Recorder was shorn of its wrapper. Being first a woman, 
she turned to the fourth page to flash a practiced eye over that department which is 
headed “‘Life’s Stages—At the Altar—In the Cradle—To the Tomb.” Having gleaned 
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Ben Was Stilt Loyal and Sensitive About 
Him, Like He Was an Only Child and From 
Birth Had Not Been Like Other Children 


recent vital statistics, she turned next to the column carry- 
ing the market quotations on beef cattle; for after being a 
woman she is.a rancher. Prices for that day must have 
pleased her immensely, for she grudgingly mumbled that 
they were less ruinous than she had expected. In the ela- 
tion of which this admission was a sign she next refreshed 
me with various personal items from a column headed 
“Social Gleanings—by Madame On Dit.” 

I learned that at the last regular meeting of the Ladies’ 
Friday Afternoon Shakspere Club Mrs. Dr. Percy Hailey 
Martingale had read a paper entitled My Trip to the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, after which a dainty collation 
was served by mine hostess, Mrs. Judge Ballard; that 
Miss Beryl Mae Macomber, the well-known young society 
heiress, was visiting friends in Spokane, where rumor hath 
it that she would take a course of lessons in elocution; and 
that Mrs. Cora Hartwick Wales, prominent society matron 
and leader of the ultra smart set of Price’s Addition, had on 
Thursday afternoon at her charming new bungalow, corner 
of Bella Vista Street and Prospect Avenue, entertained a 
number of her inmates at tea. Ma Pettengill and I here 
quickly agreed that the proofreading on the Recorder was 
not all it should be. Then she unctuously read.me a longer 
item from another column which was signed “‘ The Lounger 
in the Lobby.” 


Mr. Benjamin P. Sutton, the wealthy capitalist of Nome, 
Alaska, and a prince of good fellows, is again in our midst 
for his annual visit to His Honor Alonzo Price, Red Gap’s 
present mayor, of whom he is an old-time friend and asso- 
ciate. Mr. Sutton, who is the picture of health, brings 
glowing reports from the North and is firm in his belief that 
Alaska will at no distant day become the garden spot of 
the world. In the course of a brief interview he confided 
to ye scribe that on his present trip to the outside he would 
not again revisit his birthplace, the city of New York, as he 
did last year. “‘Once was enough, for many reasons,” said 
Mr. Sutton grimly. ‘‘They call it Little Old New York, but 
it isn’t little and it isn’t old. It’s big and it’s new—we have 
older buildings right in Nome than any you can find on 
Broadway. Since my brief sojourn there last year I 
have decided that our people, before going to New York, 
should see America first.” 


“Now what do you think of that?’”’ demanded the 
lady. Isaid I would be able to think little of it unless 
I were told the precise reasons for this rather brutal 
abuse of a great city. What, indeed, were the “many 
reasons” that Mr. Sutton had grimly not confided to 
ye scribe? 

Ma Pettengill chuckled and reread parts of the 
indictment. Thereafter she again chuckled fluently 
and uttered broken phrases to herself. ‘“‘Horse-car”’ 
was one; “‘the only born New Yorker alive” was an- 
other. It became necessary for me to remind the 
woman that a guest was present. I did this by shift- 
ing my chair to face the stone fireplace in which a 
pine chunk glowed, and by coughing in a delicate and 
expectant manner. 

“Poor Ben!” she murmured. ‘Going all the way 
down there just to get one romantic look at his old 
home after being gone twenty-five years. I don’t 
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“*Ben’s Found One,’’ He Squeals 
Excitedly — 
That Was Born Right Here in New York” 


blame him for talking rough about the town, nor for his 
criminal act—stealing a street-car track.” 

It sounded piquant—a noble theft indeed! I now mur- 
mured a bit myself, striving to convey an active incredu- 
lity that yet might be vanquished by facts. The lady 
quite ignored this, diverging to her own opinion of New 
York. She tore the wrapper from a Sunday issue of a 
famous metropolitan daily and flaunted its comic supple- 
ment at me. ‘‘That’s how I always think of New York,” 
said she—‘‘a kind of a comic supplement to the rest of this 
great country. Here! See these two comical little tots 
standing on their uncle’s stomach and chopping his heart 
out with their axes. After you got the town sized up it’s 
just that funny and horrible. It’s like the music I heard 
that time at a higher concert I was drug to in Boston— 
ingenious but unpleasant.” 

But this was not what I would sit up for after a hard 
day’s fishing—this coarse disparagement of something the 
poor creature was unfitted to comprehend. 

“Ben Sutton,” I remarked firmly. 

“The inhabitants of New York are divided fifty-fifty 
between them that are trying to get what you got and them 
that think you’re trying to get what they got.” 

_ “Ben Sutton,” I repeated, trying to make it sullen. _ 

“Ask a man on the street in New York where such and 
such a building is, and he’ll edge out of reaching distance, 
with his hand on his watch, before he tells you he don’t 
know. In Denver or San Francisco, now, the man will 
most likely walk a block or two with you just to make sure 
you get the directions right.” 

“Ben Sutton!” 

“They’ll fall for raw stuff, though. I know a slick min- 
ing promoter from Arizona that stops at the biggest hotel 
on Fifth Avenue and has himself paged by the boys about 
twenty times a day so folks will know how important he is. 
He'll get up from his table in the restaurant and follow the 
boy out in a way to make ’em think that nine million dol- 
lars is at stake. He tells me it helps him a lot in landing 
the wise ones.” 

“Stole a street-car track,’’ I muttered desperately. 

“The typical New Yorker, like they call him, was born 
in Haverhill, Massachusetts, and sleeps in New Rochelle, 
going in on the eight-twelve and coming out on the =e 

“T had a pretty fight landing that biggest one this after- 
noon from that pool under the falls up above the big bend. 
Twice I thought I’d lost him, but he was only hiding; and 
then I found I’d forgotten my landing net. Say, did I ever 
tell you about the time I was fishing for steelhead down in 
Oregon, and the bear ””? The lady hereupon raised a 
hushing hand. 








Well, asI was'saying, Ben Sutton blew into town early last 
September, and after shaking hands with his old confed- 
erate, Lon Price, he says how is the good wife and is she 
at home, and Lon says no, that Pettikins has been up at 
Silver Springs resting for a couple weeks. So Ben says it’s 
too bad he’ll miss the little lady as in that case he has some- 
thing good to suggest which is what’s the matter with him 
and Lon taking a swift hike down to New York which Ben 
ain’t seen since 1892, though he was born there, and he’d 
now like to have a look 
at the old home in Lon’s 
company. Lon says it’s 
too bad Pettikins ain’t 
there to go along, but 
if they start at once she 
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wouldn’t have time to join them, and Ben says he can 
start near enough at once for that, so hurry and pack the 
suitcase. Lon does it, leaving a delayed telegram to Hen- 
rietta to be sent after they start, begging her to join them 
if not too late, which it would be. 

While they are in Louis Meyer’s place feeling good over 
this coop, in comes the ever care-free Jeff Tuttle, and Jeff 
says he wouldn’t mind going out on rodeo himself with ’em, 
at least as far as Jersey City where he has a dear old aunt 
living—or she did live there when he was alittle boy, and was 
always very nice to him and he ain’t done right in not going 
to see her for thirty years—and if he’s that close to the big 
town he could run over from Jersey City for a look-see. 

Lon and Ben hail his generous decision with cheers and 
on the way to another place they meet me, just down from 
the ranch. And why don’t I come along with the bunch? 
Ben has it all fixed in ten seconds, he being one of these 
talkers that will odd things along till they sound even, and 
the other two chiming in with him and wanting to buy my 
ticket right then. But I hesitated some. Lon and Ben 
Sutton was all right to go with, but Jeff Tuttle was a differ- 
ent kittle of fish. Jeff is a decent man in many respects and 
seems real refined when you first meet him if it’s in some- 
one’s parlor, but he ain’t one you'd care to follow step by 
step through the mazes and pitfalls and palm rooms of a 
great city if you’re sensitive to public notice. Still they 
was all so hearty in their urging, Ben saying I was the only 
lady in the world he could travel that far with and not 
want to strangle, and Lon says he’d rather have me than 
most of the men he knew, and Jeff says if I’ll consent to go 
he’ll take his full-dress suit so as to escort me to operas and 
lectures in a classy manner, so at last I give up. I said I’d 
horn in on their party since none of ’em seemed hostile. 

I’d meant to go a little later anyway for some gowns I 
needed and some shopping I’d promised to do for Lizzie 
Gunslaugh. You got to hand it to New York for shopping. 
Why, I’d as soon buy an evening gown in Los Angeles as 
in Portland or San Francisco. Take this same Lizzie 
Gunslaugh. She used to make a bare living, with her sign 
reading “‘Plain and Fashionable Dressmaking.” But I 
took that girl down to New York twice with me and showed 
her how and what to buy there, instead of going to Spo- 
kane for her styles, and to-day she’s got a thriving little 
business with a bully sign that we copied from them in the 
East—‘‘ Madame Elizabeth, Robes et Manteaux.” Yes, 
sir; New York has at least one real reason for taking up 
room. That’s a thing I always try to get into Ben Sutton’s 
head, that he’d ought to buy his clothes down there instead 
of getting ’em from a reckless daredevil of a tailor up in 
Seattle that will do anything in the world Ben tells him to— 
and he tells him a plenty, believe me. He won’t ever wear 
a dress suit either, because he says that costume makes all 
men look alike and he ain’t going to stifle his individuality. 
If you seen Ben’s figure once you’d know that nothing 
could make him look like anyone else, him being built on 
the lines of a grain elevator and having individuality no 
clothes on earth couldstifle. He’s the very last man on earth 
that should have colored braid on his checksuits. However! 

My trunk is packed in a hurry and I’m down to the six- 
ten on time. Lon is very scared and jubilant over desert- 
ing Henrietta in this furtive way, and 
Ben is all ebullient in a new suit that 
looks like a lodge regalia, and Jeff Tut- 
tle in plain clothes is as happy as a_ 
child. When I get there he’s already be- 
gun togivehisimitation of a Sioux squaw 
with a harelip reciting Curfew Shall 
Not Ring To-night in her native lan- 
guage, which he pulls on all occasions 
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By Seven P. M. I'd Been Made Into a Work of Art by the Hotel Help 





when he’s feeling toogood. It’ssomeimitation. TheSioux 
language even when spoken by a trained elocutionist can’t 
be anything dulcet. Jeff’s stunt makes it sound like grind- 
ing coffee and shoveling coal into a cellar at the same time. 
Anyway, our journey begun happily and proved to be a 
good one, the days passing pleasantly while we talked over 
old times and played ten-cent limit in my stateroom, 
though Jeff Tuttle is so untraveled that he’ll actually 
complain about the food and service in a dining car. The 
poor puzzled old cowman still thinks you ought to get a 
good meal in one, like the pretty bill of fare says you can. 

Then one morning we was in New York and Ben Sutton 
got his first shock. He believed he was still on the other 
side of the river because he hadn’t rid in a ferryboat yet. 
He had to be told sharply by parties in uniform. But we 
got him safe to a nice tall hotel on Broadway at last. Talk 
about your hicks from the brush—Ben was it, coming back 
to this here birthplace of his. He fell into a daze on the 
short ride to the hotel—after insisting hotly that we should 
go to one that was pulled down ten years ago—and he 
never did get out of it all that day. 

Lon and Jeff was dazed too. The city filled ’em with 
awe and they made no pretense to the contrary. About all 
they did that day was to buy picture cards and a few 
drinks. They was afraid to wander very far from the hotel 
for fear they’d get run over or arrested or fall into the new 
subway or something calamitous like that. Of course New 
York was looking as usual, the streets being full of tired 
voters tearing up the car tracks and digging first-line 
trenches, and so forth. 

It was a quiet day for all of us, though I got my shopping 
started, and at night we met at the hotel and had a lone- 
some dinner. We was all too dazed and tired to feel like 
larking about any, and poor Ben was so downright 
depressed it was pathetic. Ever read the story about a 
man going to sleep and waking up in a glass case in a mu- 
seum a thousand years later? That was Ben coming back 
to his old town after only twenty-five years. He hadn’t 
been able to find a single old friend nor any familiar faces. 
He ordered a porterhouse steak, family style, for himself, 
but he was so mournful he couldn’t eat more than about two 
dollars’ worth off it. He kept forgetting himself in dismal 
reminiscences. The only right thing he’d found was the 
men tearing up the streets. They was just like they used 
to be, he said. He maundered on to us about how horse- 
cars was running on Broadway when he left and how they 
hardly bothered to light the lamps north of Forty-second 
Street, and he wished he could have some fishballs like the 
old Sinclair House used to have for its free lunch, and how 





in them golden days people that had been born right here 
in New York was seen so frequently that they created no 
sensation. 

He was feeling awful desolate about this. He pointed 
out different parties at tables around us, saying they was 
merchant princes from Sandusky or prominent Elks from 
Omaha or roystering blades from Pittsburgh or boulevar- 
deers from Bucyrus—not a New Yorker in sight. He said 
he’d been reading where a wealthy nut had sent out an 
expedition to the North Pole to capture a certain kind of 
Arctic flea that haunts only a certain rare fox—but he’d 
bet a born New Yorker was harder to find. He said what 
this millionaire defective ought to of done with his inher- 
ited wealth was to find a male and female born here and 
have ’em stuffed and mounted under glass in a fireproof 
museum, which would be a far more exciting spectacle 
than any flea on earth, however scarce and Arctic. He said 
he’s asked at least forty men that day where they was 
born—waiters, taxi-drivers, hotel clerks, bartenders and 
just anybody that would stop and take one with him, and 
not a soul had been born nearer to the old town than 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. ‘‘It’s heartrending,’’ he says, 
“to reflect that I’m alone here in this big city of outland- 
ers. I haven’t even had the nerve to go down to West 
Ninth Street for a look at the old home that shelters my 
boyhood memories. If I could find only one born New 
Yorker it would brace me up a whole lot.” 

It was one dull evening, under this cloud that enveloped 
Ben. We didn’t even go to a show, but turned in early. 
Lon Price sent a picture card of the Flatiron Building to 
Henrietta, telling her he was having a dreary time and he 
was now glad he’d been disappointed about her not com- 
ing, so love and kisses from her lonesome boy. It was what 
he would of sent her anyway, but it happened to be the 
truth so far. 

Well, I got the long night’s rest that was coming to me 
and started out early in the A. M. to pit my cunning against 
the wiles of the New York department stores, having had 
my evil desires inflamed the day before by an afternoon 
gown in chiffon velvet and Georgette crépe with silver 
embroidery and fur trimming that I’d seen in a window 
marked down to $198.98. I fell for that all right, and for 
an all-silk jersey sport suit at $29.98, and a demitailored 
walking suit for a mere bagatelle, and a white corduroy 
sport model blouse, and a couple of imported evening 
gowns they robbed me on—but I didn’t mind. You expect 
to be robbed for anything really good in New York, only 
the imitation stuff that’s worn by the idle poor being 
cheaper than elsewhere. And I was so busy in this whirl of 

















extortion that I forgot all about the boys and their troubles 
till I got back to the hotel at five o’clock. 

I find ’em in the palm grill, or whatever it’s called, drink- 
ing stingers. But now they was not only more cheerful 
than they had been the night before, but they was getting 
a little bit contemptuous and Western about the great city. 
Lon had met a brother real-estate shark from Salt Lake 
and Jeff had fell in with a sheepman from Laramie—and 
treated him like an equal because of meeting him so far 
from home in a strange town where no one would find it out 
on him—and Ben Sutton had met up with his old friend, 
Jake Berger, also from Nome. That’s one nice thing about 
New York: you keep meeting people from out your way 
that are lonesome too. Lon’s friend and Jeff’s sheepman 
had had to leave, being encumbered by watchful-waiting 
wives that were having ’em paged every three minutes and 
wouldn’t believe the boy when he said they was out. But 
Ben’s friend, Jake Berger, was still at the table. Jake is a 
good soul, kind of a short, round, silent man, never opening 
his head for any length of time. He seems to bring the 
silence of the frozen North down with him except for brief 
whispers to the waiter ever and anon. 

As I say, the boys was all more cheerful and contemptu- 
ous about New York by this time. Ben had spent another 
day asking casual parties if they was born in New York 
and having no more luck than a rabbit, but it seemed like 
he’d got hardened to these disappointments. He said he 
might leave his own self to a museum in due time, so future 
generations would know at least what the male New Yorker 
looked like. As for the female, he said any of these blondes 
along Broadway could be made to look near enough like 
his mate by a skilled taxidermist. Jeff Tuttle here says 
that they wasn’t all blondes, because he’d seen a certain 
brunette that afternoon right in this palm grill that was 
certainly worth preserving for all eternity in the grandest 
museum on earth—which showed that Jeff had chirked 
up a lot since landing in town. Ben said he had used the 
term “‘blonde” merely to designate a species, and they let 
it go at that. 

Lon Price then said he’d been talking a little himself to 
people he met in different places, and they might not be 
born New Yorkers but they certainly didn’t know any- 
thing beyond the city limits. At this he looks around at 
the crowded tables in this palm grill, and says very bitterly 
that he’ll give any of us fifty to one they ain’t a person in 
the place that ever so much as even heard of Price’s Addi- 
tion to Red Gap. And so the talk went for a little, with 
Jake Berger ever and again crooning to the waiter for 
another round of stingers. I’d had two, so I stayed out on 
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the last round. I told Jake I enjoyed his hospitality, but 
two would be all I could think under till they learned to 
leave the dash of chloroform out of mine. Jake just looked 
kindly at me. He’s as chatty as Mount McKinley. 

But I was glad to see the boys more cheerful. I said I’d 
get my lumpiest jewels out of the safe, and put a maid and 
hairdresser to work on me so I’d be a credit to ’em at din- 
ner, and then we’d spend a jolly evening at some show. 
Jeff said he’d also doll up in his dress suit and get shaved 
and manicured and everything, so he’d look like one in my 
own walk of life. Ben was already dressed for evening. He 
had on a totally new suit of large black and white checks, 
looking like a hotel floor from a little distance, bound with 
braid of a quiet brown, and a vest of wide stripes in green 
and mustard color. It was a suit that the automobile law 
in some states would have compelled him to put dimmers 
on; it made him look egregious, if that’s the word; but 
I knew it was no good appealing to his better nature. He 
said he’d have dinner ordered for us in another palm grill 
that had more palms in it. 

Jake Berger spoke up for the first time to anyone but a 
waiter. Hesaid why a palm room necessarily? He said the 
tropic influence of these palms must affect the waiters that 
had to stand under ’em all day because they wouldn’t take 
his orders fast enough. He said the languorous Southern 
atmosphere give ’em pellagra or something. Jeff Tuttle 
says Jake must be mistaken, because the pellagra is a kind 
of a Spanish dance, he believes. Jake said maybe so; 
maybe it was tropic neurasthenia the waiters got. Ben 
said he’d sure look out for a fresh waiter that hadn’t been 
infected yet. When I left, Jake was holding a split-second 
watch on the waiter he’d just give an order to. 

By seven P. M. I’d been made into a work of art by the 
hotel help and might of been observed progressing through 
the palatial lobby with my purple-and-gold opera cloak 
sort of falling away from the shoulders. Jeff Tuttle 
observed me for one. He was in his dress suit all right, 
standing over in a corner having a bellhop tie his white tie 





N THE day when I begin to write 
Q) this there has come the first lull in 
the Battle of Verdun. It has lasted 
exactly four months. If the Germans 
intend to continue, they have achieved, so 
far, no more than a draw. If they have 
given up the attempt, victory, such as it 94 
is, rests with the French. 

This is too early for further talk of the 
Verdun action, perhaps the greatest bat- 
tle so far in history. Its very reason for 
being is obscured in the mists of the time. 
We do not know whether it is a blow to 
break the line, sweep on ito Paris, and so 
make alrapid conclusion of the war; 
whether it isan anticipation of the French 
offensive; whether it is an attempt to 
straighten the line and so protect that 
iron mine from which Germany draws the 
material for her munitions; or whether 
it is only a desperate chance of an army 
which, feeling itself on the down grade, is 
forced by the immemorial rule of warfare 
to take the offensive. 

Day by day, attack by attack, the fight- 
ing has grown more severe. For num- 
ber of men engaged on a narrow front, 
for intensity and concentration of artillery 
fire, for slaughter, and for valor of all 
kinds, the world has never known any- 
thing like this. So fast and so widely do 





for him, that he never can learn to do himself. That’s the 
way with Jeff; he simply wasn’t born for the higher hotel 
life. In his dress suit he looks exactly like this here society 
burglar you’re always seeing a picture of in the papers. 
However, I let him trail me along into this jeweled palm 
room with tapestries and onyx pillars, and prices for food 
like the town had been three years beleaguered by an 
invading army. Jake Berger is alone at our table, sipping a 
stinger and looking embarrassed because he’ll have to say 
something. He gets it over as soon.as he can. He says Ben 
has ordered dinner and stepped out and that Lon has 
stepped out to look for him but they’ll both be back in a 
minute, so set down and order one before this new waiter 


is overcome by the tropic miasma. We do the same, and in’ 


comes Lon looking very excited in the dress suit he was 
married in back about 1884.- 

“‘Ben’s found one,” he squeals excitedly—‘‘a real genu- 
ine one that was born right here in New York and is still 
living in the same house he was born in. What do you 
know about that! Ben is frantic with delight and is going 
to bring him to dine with us as soon as he gets him brushed 
off down in the washroom and maybe a drink or two thrown 
into him to revive him from the shock of Ben running 
across him. Ain’t it good though! Poor old Ben, looking 
for a born one and thinking he’d never find him!” 

We all said how glad we was for Ben’s sake, and Lon 
called over a titled aristocrat of foreign birth and ordered 
him to lay another place at the table. Then he tells us how 
the encounter happened. Ben had stepped out on Broad- 
way to buy an evening paper, and coming back he was 
sneaking a look at his new suit in a plate-glass window, 
walking blindly ahead at the same time. That’s the dif- 
ference between the sexes in front of a plate-glass window. 
A woman is entirely honest and shameless; she’ll stop dead 
and look herself over, and touch up anything that needs it 
as cool as if she was the last human on earth; while man, 
the coward, walks by slow and takes a long, sly look at 
himself, turning his head more and more till he gets swore 
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at by someone he’s tromped on. This is how Ben had run 
across the only genuine New Yorker that seemed to be 
left. He’d run across his left instep and then bore him to 
the ground like one of these juggernuts or whatever they 
are. Still, at that, it seemed kind of a romantic meeting, 
like mebbe the hand of Fate was in it. We chatted along, 
waiting for the happy pair, and Jake ordered again to be on 
the safe side because the waiter would be sure to contract 
hookworm or sleeping sickness in this tropic jungle before 
the evening was over. Jeff Tuttle said this was called the 
Louis Chateau room and he liked it. He also said, looking 
over the people coming in, that he bet every dress suit in 
town was hired to-night. Then in a minute or two more, 
after Jake Berger sent a bill over to the orchestra leader 
with a card asking him to play all quick tunes so the wait- 
ers could fight better against jungle fever, in comes Ben 
Sutton driving his captive New Yorker before him and 
looking as flushed and proud as if he’d discovered a strange 
new vest pattern. 

The captive wasn’t so much to look at. He was kind of 
neat-dressed in one of the nobby suits that look like ninety 
dollars in the picture and cost eighteen; he had one of these 
smooth, ironed faces that made him look thirty or forty 
years old, like all New York men do, with the conven- 
tional glue on his hair. He was limping noticeably where 
Ben had run across him, and I could see he was highly sus- 
picious of the whole gang of us, including the man who had 
treated him like he was a cockroach. But Ben had been 
persuasive and imperious—took him off his feet, like you 
might say—so he shook hands all around and ventured to 
set down with us. He had the same cold, slippery, cautious 
hand that every New York man gives you the first time, so 
I says to myself he’s a real one all right and we fell to the 
new round of stingers Jake had motioned for and to the 
nouveau art-work food that now come along. 

Naturally Ben and the New Yorker done most of the 
talking at first; about how the good old town had changed; 

: (Continued on Page 38) 
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She was prepared, in a material way, 
as nation was never prepared in the his- 
tory of the world. I saw the German 
Army of invasion, the new machine with 
the oil and fresh paint still on it, pass 
through Belgium toward Paris. Itseemed 
perfection. I could write pages on the 
completeness of every detail, and still 
more pages on the codrdination of every 
part. We who disbelieved in their cause 
even then carried away the uncomforta- 
ble thought that nothing could ever stop 
it. There came among us war corre- 
spondents who had seen the advanced 
French forces on the Belgian border. 
They pictured an army ill-prepared and 
ill-munitioned. “Beside this the French 
look like a gypsy train,”’ said one of them. 

Until recently the Germans have had : 
the advantage of strategic railroads, of 
munitions, of arms. Even at Verdun, I 
believe that they have owned more guns, 
been able to expend more ammunition, 
than the French. Forty years, during 
which the best brain of Germany thought 
war while the best brain of France thought 
art, have served to perfect a system of co- 
ordinated parts which is the despair of 
imitators. 

Yet the French Army, beaten at the 
first rush, came back at the Marne with 











the shells fall that there is no permanent 
trench left in the five miles between the 
Douaumont Plateau and the city of 
Verdun. What were trenches are now shell holes. The 
communicating works, by which reénforcements reach the 
front in comparative safety, are gone now. Regiments 
advance to the line under a battle hail of shells. From 
miles away the Verdun action is a continuous roar—a 
curtain of sound, seldom raised. 

Against such terrible concentrated fire the French Army 
has held for fourteen weeks now; and it may still be hold- 
ing when these words get into print. The Germans have 
been attacking, the French waiting and defending. The Ger- 
man losses have, therefore, necessarily been the heavier— 
how much the heavier we may not know for years. 
Yet every soldier understands that to wait under a rain 
of death is harder than to charge into death, that the 
test of morale is not action but passivity. In such condi- 
tions the French have stood the proof. Since the first 
rush, when something appears to have gone wrong, they 
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have yielded ground only by yards and never as the result 
of shaken morale. They have hung on by teeth and toe- 
nails, but still they have hung on—desperately, doggedly. 

Now in this battle, as in the whole course of the war, the 
Germans have enjoyed most of the material advantages. 
They had been thinking of war, preparing for war, during 
a period of nearly forty years. The army was a thing of 
pride and great public interest to Germany, whereas it 
was a burden to France. In the year before the great strug- 
gle opened, three hundred books on war were published 
in Germany, and perhaps fifty in France. The German 
war books enjoyed a large popular sale; the French war 
books circulated only among military men. Germany 
had been building up a great industrial system; and al- 
ways as she built she planned ways of turning her in- 
dustrial machinery into war machinery when Armageddon 
should begin. 


one of the few real victories of this war. 
The Germans retired to the positions laid 
out and intrenched in case of defeat— 
another instance of their long preparation—and the inter- 
minable period of trench warfare began. Since when no 
one has been able to say whether the French Army or the 
German is the better. Some neutral experts lean to one 
opinion and some to the other—largely according to their 
hopes and feelings. But no one gives much margin to. 
either side. Let us say, for the sake of argument, that the 
two armies are about equal in efficiency and power. 

Now if the Germans have had all along the superiority 
in equipment, in preparation and in codrdination of parts, 
the French must have something in their favor, some 
element of superiority that brings them to a par. What is 
it? Individual efficiency? Probably not. For though in 
the realm of intellectual ideas the French are the clearest 
thinkers in the world, the Germans have always seemed 
more at home with practical ideas. The French are the > 
philosophers of humanity, the Germans of machinery. 
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And war is a matter not of intellectual ideas, but of prac- 
tical ideas. Again, on the purely physical plane, the French 
may have more nervous force and possibly more endur- 
ance, but the Germans have the stronger bodies. 

There remains only one factor, and this must account for 
the French parity. The French and German systems of 
handling men—what soldiers call discipline—differ widely. 
Though each nation is using a method suitable to its 
national character, the French has worked better. The 
heroine of the nations has been able to counteract superior 
| industrial organization, a better-worked-out system of 
/ movement and the higher mobility given by strategic 
railroads because democratic disci- 
pline, applied to a people who love 
_ democracy, has worked better than 
/ an autocratic system applied to a 
people who have been made to love 
authority. To one nurtured in 
democracy this is an encouraging, 
a thrilling fact. 

We have heard a great deal re- 
cently about the democracy of the 
I'rench Army, and all the more be- 
/ cause we suspect, in this period of 
talk about preparedness, that our 
democracy has made a mistake in 
modeling its army discipline upon 
the British system instead of upon 
the French. What we have heard 
is mostly true. The French Army 
is the most democratic the world 
ever saw, except perhaps its for- 
_ bear of the Revolutionary armies, 
which swept Europe off its feet, or 
ours which fought the Civil War. 
It is democratic to a degree that 
shocks, on first sight, the officers of 
other nations. Let ussee, now, how 
the system works, how France 
maintains it in face of the tendency 
toward snobbery which always 
goes with rank. 

The neutral world isin a state of 
intense admiration, just now, for 
France and all her works. In that 
frame of mind enthusiastic American 
writers have been calling them the 
most democratic nation on earth, 
have been declaring that, as com- 
pared to them, we know nothing at 
_ all about the idea upon which the 
two republics were built. We ap- 
plied formulas to the French before 
thewar. Their detractors, building 
impressions upon two or three 
square miles of night-blooming 
Paris and upon the over-frank 
modern French literature, called 
them ‘‘immoral’’; and even their 
friends called them “excitable.” 





The French for Democracy 





OW no immoral people could 
ever have developed that vigor 
_of soul which they have shown in 


French family life is exclusive. A Frenchwoman of 
conservative turn will boast that her family is a closed 
circle; that it has never been stained by the presence of 
unrelated outsiders, except for a very few lifelong friends. 
To invite a man to your house suddenly and informally, 
as we are always doing, would seem a barbarous proceeding 
to most Frenchmen. One lives, characteristically, in his 
own circle, giving himself otherwise only to a few friends, 
preferably old ones. The family circle of relatives in the 
first, second or third degree furnishes sufficient intimate 
human companionship for many Frenchmen and perhaps 
for most Frenchwomen. 








this war; and for two years they 
have been as excitable as a field 
rock. Yes, we have been trying to describe them by 
formulas, just as the European tries to describe us by the 
formula “materialistic.” That will never do with any peo- 
ple. And there is danger that we may go too far in the 
other direction and apply a new formula—“‘absolutely 
_democratic’’—as far from the truth, and therefore as 
_ unfair, as were its predecessors. 

I suspect that if we could weigh the qualities of nations 
as we weigh a chemical, we should find that the French 
and the Americans—or at least the Americans of old native 
stock—are about equally democratic, though in a different 
way. There are social strata in France very set and definite. 
A man—or a woman—climbs from one stratum to another 
less frequently in French life than in American. There is 
the old haute noblesse, the people living on the memory of a 
past nobility and the hope of a new monarchy, who keep 

up religiously that system of titles which the law does not 
' recognize. There is a provincial aristocracy with manners, 
sanctions and opinions of its own. There is a gay, flashing 
' haut monde of Paris. There is the great, productive and 
somewhat stuffy middle class—the bourgeoisie. There are 
the peasant proprietors and the simple peasants. Apart 
from all this, springing from all classes and yet a class by 
themselves, stand the artists. All the greater circles are 
' broken up into innumerable little close subcircles. 
Usually, as all the world knows, marriage in France, at 
' least among the middle and upper classes, is arranged by 
the parents. What we call misalliances are, therefore, less 
common in France than in aristocratic England. In mar- 
riage the Frenchman keeps to his class, 


Neither, for that matter, was she. “If a count talks to 
a plowman in France,”’ said a member of the old, high 
nobility, “‘the one of the pair most likely to be abrupt is 
the plowman—and that simply because his training in 
manners is bad.” 

In the older towns of New England the butcher or the 
milkman is likely to have on his wall at home a quartering 
from the Mayflower. The butcher and the milkman con- 
sider themselves as good as any man or woman alive, and 
expect treatment on that basis. If the ‘‘summer people” 
accept them on that basis, well and good. But the out- 
lander who assumes the ‘‘my good man”’ attitude never 
i lasts long in the community. He 
finds that he cannot somehow seem 
to get meat or milk, and that all 
the desirable cottages are “spoken 
for next year.’”’ The same thing, I 
have heard, happens to superior 
strangers in the small towns of 
France. These strangers, however, 
are never French—the French 
know better. 

So it seems generally to go in 
France—exclusiveness within the 
home, pleasant and easy democracy 
without. In this principle lies the 
final answer to the democracy of 
the French Army; basically it is so 
because the French are that kind 
of people. 


Conscription the Leveler 


pee French Army, indeed, has 
always been a democratic or- 
ganization—at least since the Rey- 
olution overthrew the old régime 
and left its permanent impress 
upon France. The Revolutionary 
armies swept out to roll back the 
forces of Royalty with “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity” on their ban- 
ners. The officers were “‘Citizen’”’ 
Jacques or Louis or Jean, like the 
privates. Napoleon, who under- 
stood how to strangle the Revolu- 
tion while turning its fire and fervor 
to his own uses, did not destroy 
that spirit. He rather fostered it, 
treating his grenadiers with famil- 
iarity, encouraging his officers to do 
the same, promoting from the rank 
and file wherever he found merit. 
He made marshals of France out of 
shoemakers and tailors. By the 
time that Waterloo ended twenty 
years of war under Napoleon this 
idea of army discipline was in- 
grained. The successive monarch- 
ies, and even the empire of Napoleon 
III with its artificial glitter and 
parvenu titles, did not destroy the 
spirit. The army entered into the 
period of the Third Republic and 
of universal conscription a working 
democracy. 
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The Heaviest Work is Being Done Now by the Older Men 


On the other hand, the men of France keep their 
snobbery or exclusiveness, or whatever you may call it, for 
strictly home consumption. When your Frenchman steps 
out into the great world of production or business or 
politics, he assumes quite a different attitude; and it is 
not a pose either. The French Revolution, which left such 
a lasting impress on this brilliant, charming and strangely 
stiff-necked people, had for a cardinal principle equality. 
It is necessary, the Frenchman feels, to assume equality 
if he have it not. The guidebooks warn British visitors 
that “titles of deference, such as monsieur, must be 
employed to persons far down the social scale.””. In Eng- 
land the washerwoman who brings your clean linen would 
be called simply by her last name—Scruggins or Jones. 
In France she is always madame. Your butcher or 
baker, no matter how humble, is monsieur to you, though 
you carry the blood of Hugh Capet. 

I was going through a devastated village, just back of 
the firing line, last week. My guides were two French offi- 
cers, one a graduate of Saint Cyr—the French West Point— 
and the other a university professor before he donned 
horizon blue. They found it necessary to ask directions 
and information of an ignorant, slatternly and very poor 
woman, who had crawled back to remake a home in the 
ruins. I was not much interested in the matter of their 
conversation; what struck me was the manner. Noth- 
ing in their words, their gestures or their tones indicated 
that they were anything but neighbors come to ask a 
small favor. She might have been a woman of their own 
sort. They were neither deferential nor patronizing. 


Of course conscription, which 

takes men of every class and makes 

them plain privates, is in itself, if left alone, a great leveler. 

The Germans have not left it alone; they have consciously 

made and kept their army aristocratic, not because of con- 
scription, but in spite of it. 

Now France always has had within her the seeds of a 
military caste. War is the profession of an aristocracy. 
As elsewhere, the old nobility feels it obligatory to have at 
least one officer in the family. Moreover, there are genuine 
military families where the profession is passed along from 
father to son. Generals Pau and Castelnau, who have 
borne so much of the burden in this war, spring from 
such stocks. Men in power always want more and more 
power. Doubtless there would be now in France, as in 
Germany, an effective hereditary military ring but for the 
occasional interference of the government and the steady 
interference of a force more powerful than government— 
custom and national feeling. And those precautions 
against a military caste begin with the French system of 
selecting officers. 

There are two great military academies in France, Saint 
Cyr andthe Polytechnique. Saint Cyr educates the officers 
of cavalry, infantry and the staff; Polytechnique the 
officers of the artillery and engineer corps. The French 
believe in specialization. When I tell their officers that at 
West Point we give the same education to artillery officers 
as to cavalry and infantry officers, they shake their heads. 
Both these institutions are open to all applicants, just as is 
Harvard or Yale. However, there is not enough room for 
all who apply; and entrance is settled by competitive 
examination. Even at Saint Cyr the competitive entrance 
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examinations are rather more severe than at West Point. 
Moreover, the prospective Saint Cyrian must know the 
manly arts of war, such as riding, shooting and fencing. 
For an examination admitting five hundred students three 
thousand candidates frequently present themselves. The 
appointments go to those who pass highest on all qualifi- 
cations. Nearly always these boys have been trained all 
their lives with a view to entering Saint Cyr. Special pre- 
paratory schools exist for this purpose. 

The Ecole Polytechnique requires a more thorough 
preparation and a higher individual standard. It is as 
keen and advanced a school of high engineering as exists 
in the world; from it France gets her best civilian engi- 
neers, since a graduate of the Polytechnique may resign and 
return to civil life, subject to call in case of war, after five 
years’ service in the army. So keen is the struggle for 
appointment to the Polytechnique that he who passes the 
entrance examinations must be a young mathematical mar- 
vel. “The successful candidate for the Polytechnique,” 
says a Franco-American engineer whom I know, “has 
more mathematics than the average honor graduate in 
mathematics of an American university.” Here is a 
proof that the prize scholar of the schools is not as a rule 
a failure in life; for Joffre and several other men who have 
risen by merit to the head of the French Army were honor 
men at Polytechnique. ¥ 

To educate a boy at Saint Cyr or the Ecole Polytech- 
nique, therefore, takes money, just as it does to educate 
him at Harvard or Yale. And this in itself would tend to 
aristocratic feeling in the army. Our own system, whereby 
every West Pointer is educated at Government expense, 
seems more democratic. However, there are several 
counter currents. Saint Cyr, the Ecole Polytechnique and 
their preparatory schools have a very liberal system of 
scholarships whereby poor boys of talent and ambition 
may get their education free. Jofire was educated mainly 
by scholarships. His father was a cooper of the Pyrenees, 
and his mother helped out the family income by dressing 
vines. 

Further, until recently every officer had to serve a year 
in the ranks. Sometimes he took his examination for 
Saint Cyr or the Polytechnique just before coming up for 
his military service, and sometimes after completing that 
service. About five years ago that system was abolished 
because the French felt that the officer, in the growing spe- 
cialization of his profession, could not afford to lose a year 
from his special studies. 

I once questioned a former professor of Saint Cyr, whom 
I found serving in an entrenched camp behind the lines, 
upon this point. ‘“Aren’t you afraid that this will make 
against democracy?”’ I asked. 


Leaders Who Rise From the Ranks 


““1'T WAS much discussed among us at the time,” he said, 
“but we concluded that the officers didn’t really need 

it—that the democratic spirit was ingrained in the French. 
You know, we teach it constantly at Saint Cyr. And an 
additional year in technical training is very useful.” 

They have, as we do, a service school—an academy 
wherein privates or noncommissioned officers who 
have shown exceptional ability and who wish to make 
arms their profession are educated as officers at state 
expense. 

Allthis applies to the regular army officers. In peace 
time this corps takes each year’s class as it comes to 
the colors, trains it, leads it during its period of mili- 
tary service and then takes up a new class. In event 
of war, the active young conscript army, with these 
professional officers, forms the first line of defense. 

Aside from this body, and really more important, 
are the reservists and territorials, all of whom have 
been called out in the course of this war. The first 
lines of France and Germany were badly cut up at the 
beginning. The heaviest work is being done now by 
these two classes of older men. After a man has 
served his two—or three—years with the colors he 
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Every Soldier Understands That the Test of 


Morale is Not Action But Passivity 


becomes a reservist. For the first three years after this he 
is in the “‘active reserve.”” At the age of thirty-five he 
passes on to the territorials. It was hardly supposed, any- 
where, that the territorials would be called upon to fight 
in the trenches. It was thought that they would merely 
guard the lines, garrison the towns, dig the reserve trenches, 
and the like. But the war has gone to such unexpected 
lengths that the territorials are facing fire with the boys. 
The first line, including the regulars and the active reserve, 
comprises men from twenty-one to twenty-three years of 
age; the active reserve, men from twenty-four to twenty- 
six; the reserve, men from twenty-six to thirty-five; the 
territorials, men from thirty-five to forty-seven. These 
figures show how important numerically these two bodies 
have become in comparison with the regular first-line 
army. 

Now Saint Cyr and the Polytechnique do not furnish 
much more than enough officers for this first-line army. 
Therefore, the officers who will take out the reservists and 
territorials in case of war are trained from the ranks during 
their period of military service. The regular officers select 
privates who have the ambition and the ability to make 
reserve officers. They are hurried along to the grade of 
sergeant, and finish the last part of their military service in 
a special school for reserve officers. Upon leaving the 
army they are expected to do a certain amount of “home 
study”; and they must henceforth serve at maneuvers for 
at least twenty-eight days every two years. When the 
mobilization comes they take command of the men, their 
neighbors, with whom in youth they were called to the 
colors as private soldiers. 

As the system works out practically, the position of 
reserve officer falls usually to the “intellectuals” of the 
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district. These men have a general education, which 
counts here aseverywhere. Further, the position of reserve 
officer brings burdens which not every peasant or shop- 
keeper is willing to assume, whereas the young profes- 
sional man assumes them willingly as part of his stand- 
ing and advancement. The rising young lawyer of a 
provincial town, the manager of the local factory, the son 
of the largest landed proprietor, is likely to be a reserve or 
territorial officer. Schoolmasters and university professors 
are largely represented in this body. These men have 
standing and leadership in their own towns. That leader- 
ship—democratic always—helps when the company or 
regiment meets the strain of battle. This is not a rule, only 
atendency. A great many men of humble occupation were 
reserve officers before the war. 

So it was when France entered Armageddon. There fol- 
lowed the unexpectedly heavy losses of this war of slaughter. 
Further, some of the reserve officers proved incompetent 
to command under battle conditions. New officers had 
continually to be supplied. And France supplied them 
from the ranks, choosing on no standard except military 
talent, courage and leadership. Probably the educated 
men have fared best in this process of selection, but it 
would be hard to say absolutely. The instances of humble 
men raised to command are so many that I should be- 
come wearisome if I quoted all I know. Here, however, 
are a few: , 

The little hotel at which I stayed in Paris when the lines 
were being locked on the Aisne had a pretty young cham- 
bermaid, in a state of constant anxiety about her husband. 
They had married only six months before; he was the 
“boots” of the hotel. I asked about her the other day. 
She had quit, they said. Her husband was a lieutenant 
now and she was living on his pay. An American corporal 
in the aviation corps has his wife and children in Paris. 
Last week their nursemaid quit. “Why?” asked her 
mistress. ‘‘My husband has hecome a lieutenant,” she 
replied. ‘‘Besides, my brother-in-law is a major, and I’ve 
been thinking for some time that I shouldn’t be working 
for a corporal’s wife.” A wounded officer remarked to me: 
“One officer in our company was a priest before the war; 
one was a Saint Cyr graduate—the son of a shopkeeper; 
one was a pork butcher; and I—I am a count.” 


How Officers are Made in France 


Aes manager and owner of a large department store in a 
provincial city finds himself grubbing in the trenches 
under command of his youngest floorwalker. A captain, in 
private life a landowner and a count, escorted a party of 
American correspondents to the line. He excused himself 
one day to have a talk with a major at a certain head- 
quarters. ‘‘He is such a good soldier,” said the count, 
“that he always gives me ideas.” It came out later that 
the major, before the war, was the jeweler who used to 
repair the count’s watches. My escorting officer on a 
recent journey to the French front was a university pro- 
fessor; he entered this war a sergeant. Later I was 
treated with equal courtesy and efficiency by an officer 
who was a peasant farmer. I know, or know of, 
miners, hotel porters, waiters and barbers who are 
wearing the galons of officers, along with the service 
ribbons of decorations for valor. 

There have been cases of exceptional merit or excep- 
tional emergency where a man has been promoted at 
the front and has taken office at once. This, how- 
ever, is exceptional. The company or staff officers 
pick the man who seems worthy of promotion. He 
has already learned at the front, of course, things 
which officers in peace time never learn from their 
theoretical training. But he needs theory too. A 
few months of intensive education, during which the 
incompetents are weeded out, and the new officers 
take up at the front the sword of command. 

So much for the present situation; but now let me 
turn back to the long period of preparation in peace 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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\ | RS. CUTTLE did not 
like to get into a place 
from which. she could 

not easily get out. She was equipped 
with social feelers corresponding to 
those sensitive whiskers by which Sir 
Thomas Mouser determines the wis- 
dom of entering the dark cobwebby 
corner under the porch. If the pro- 
jectors warned her that the chances 
of exit were poor, very few induce- 
ments could make her enter. 

This was the reason why Mrs. Cuttle 
would not subscribe to a box at the 
opera, and this was the reason why, 
on those rare occasions when some- 
body succeeded in cooping her and 
giving her the strong bran of Wagner, 
she took the forcible feeding with such 
a bad grace. It explains, too, her at- 
titude to the Percival Squiffen Van 
Clefs. 

The Squiffen Van Clefs gave a house- 
warming. It was in honor of a new 
house filled with old furniture. Jaco- 
bean prevailed in the furnishings and 
the dinner was served consistently by 
men in beefeater costumes. After the 
dinner everybody adjourned to the 
music room. Here the lights were 
turned down and a few darkened bars 
of music drifted down upon the as- 
sembled guests. The whole thing was 
grimly artistic. 

For a long time Mrs. Cuttle fidgeted 
in silence. Then as one enfeebled 
strain of music crawled after another, 
she opened her lips once or twice. 
At last when the slow Gaelic lament 
had dropped its complete pallof gloom ' 
on the assemblage, she suddenly spoke 
up. 
‘“Where’s the corpse?”’ she asked in 
a loud whisper. 

The remark was carried to and fro 
in society. It was the one enlivening 
episode in a very firm evening. Aside, 
too, from its temporary advantages, 
the phrase illustrates the great leader’s 
attitude.. It explains why she was 
such a success in society. 

“My entertainments,” she once 
said to me, “‘are like screen doors. 
Everybody can see through them and 
everybody can get out ofthem. That’s 
why people are crazy to come to my 
things.” 

The heartiest specimen of these 
screen-door hospitalities was her 
fancy-dress ball. The ball included everybody in society, 
and its keel always struck a widening line of newspaper 
foam. Other people gave these feature entertainments. 
Mrs. Sudbroke Brown and Mrs. Simpson Heinmann and 
Mrs. B. C. Traymore generally enlivened August with one 
greatspectacle. Somehow, though, Mrs. Rhinebeck Cuttle’s 
affairs always excited a wider publicity, and columns of 
American newspapers were thrown wide to the “‘half- 
million-dollar ball of the great society leader.” 


An Evening With Marie Antoinette 


S A MATTER of fact, these entertainments did not 
cost half a million dollars. They did not cost even 
the fifty thousand which the more conservative journals 
attributed to them. Even the great Watteau ball, upon 
which must rest Mrs. Cuttle’s abiding fame, did not 
require an outlay of more than twelve thousand dollars. 
Yet the Watteau ball was undoubtedly one of the most 
sumptuous pageants ever witnessed by American society. 
To its achievement the florist, the caterer, the social enter- 
tainer and Mrs. Cuttle bent their supreme efforts. And 
all Newport society was drawn into the costly whirlpool. 
It must be remembered that tradesmen have ever 
followed the court. At the beginning of each Newport 
season Woods, the caterer, and Hustler, the florist, install 
themselves at the famous resort. All the great specialty 
shops of New York and Boston blossom out on Bellevue 
Avenue, and it is to them that the fashionable colony looks 
for the splendid costumes of the great periodic masquerades. 
When, for example, the invitations for the Watteau ball 
were sent out, the firm of Gorgon & Vandal immediately 
brought down fifty or seventy-five costumes from which to 
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“H’m,” said Mr. Tinkleton 
Mannerly Grey to his wife as 
they passed the blockade of wel- 
come, “‘I bet Rhinebeck misses the 
frou-frou of his trousers. How will he 
ever get these muddy?” 

Before the host had been thrown 
to his plum-colored suit of brocade 








“‘“How I Hate the Thought of Growing Old, Mrs. Pemberton”’ 


make selection. Thanks to these magicians, the court of 
Mrs. Rhinebeck Cuttle was suddenly switched to the court 
of Marie Antoinette. 

The great ball commenced at ten o’clock. Long before 
that hour, however, the grounds bore testimony to the 
occasion. This was an evening when Art courted Nature. 
True, the latter wore her loveliest jewels of stars and her 
airy scarf of the Milky Way. But she shrank back in 
maidenly modesty and folded her mittened hands at the 
far side of the sofa before the advance of her bold wooer. 
It was not moonlight that bathed this expanse of clipped 
terrace. From pillar to pillar of the house Hung bridles of 
colored electric lights. To these the pink and blue hydran- 
geas of the driveway turned their blanched faces. Under 
these the fountains leaped to a new radiance. And 
though at times you caught the roar of the sea as it beat 
on the cliffs hemming the rear of the villa, it was through 
the throb of the waltz which came from one of the orches- 
tras inside the house. Nobody that night was involved in 
the speculation of little Paul Dombey. The wild waves 
might say what they liked. 

Before the current of motors drifting down the Avenue 
swept into the glow of the grounds Mrs. Cuttle was 
standing at the door of her sea-foam ballroom. It was not, 
however, the Mrs. Cuttle of ordinary occasions. To-night 
she was attired in a gown of silver brocade from the tight 
bodice of which bounded the full skirts of the Louis Seize 
period. Two small pages clad in silver held the long train 
and from her shoulder hung the famous garlands of Cuttle 
diamonds. All this was sufficient to dam the doorway, yet 
beside her stood Mr. Rhinebeck Cuttle, looking as uncom- 
fortable as any substantial American citizen ought to look 
when his knees are suddenly published to the world, 


he had taken a little vacation. He had 
slipped off to The Torrents, and just 
as soon as this knee-breeches term was 
served he planned to go back among 
the comforting oaks and beeches. He 
never cared for Newport. 

“T can’t sleep in this place,”’ he used 
to say, gathered together in a pathetic 
bundle there on the wide veranda of 
his Newport home; ‘‘these waves 
make me nervous.” 

The happiest sight which I can recall 
at Newport was the husband of the 
great social leader as he sat in the 
crested motor bearing him away on 
one of his solitary excursions to that 
beloved home on the Hudson. 


Powder, Patches and Perukes 


Y A LITTLE past ten the ball- 
room was filled with its four hun- 
dred guests and the twentieth century 
was completely drowned under waves 
of silk and brocade, under foam of 
peruke and powdered hair. The only 
tombstone of the deceased was Par- 
rins, upon whose conventional black 
envelopments the host cast an oc- 
casional wistful eye. For the rest, any 
one of the old Versailles crowd would 
have felt thoroughly at home at Mrs. 
Cuttle’s that evening. 

The setting for this picture was 
admirable. Mrs. Cuttle’s ballroom 
was entered by a balcony leading out 
of the drawing-room, and the balcony, 
furnished in yellow brocade, looked 
like a buttercup caught up in a flood 
of grasses. Everything in this lovely 
hall was of green, and as you came 
down the five steps of the balcony you 
caught sight of nothing but rows of 
French windows before which fluttered 
long curtains of sea-green threaded 
with the merest ghost of silver. On 
nearer view you discovered before 
each window dainty little seats—ban- 
quets, they are called—covered by 
the same color of green brocade 
dimmed by a tiny silver thread. In 
between these, marble vases of palms and ferns were set 
against the white of stucco walls. 

As each bit of powder and patches came in on the arm of 
peruke and snuffbox, the sea-green background caught 
them up and held them. At last the whole room was like 
a giant billow to which have been scattered handfuls of 
confetti. Even among these iridescent groups one caught 
immediate sight of Miss Veronica Grey. She was clad this 
evening in lavender silk and her dark hair was unpowdered. 
Beside her the muscular cheeks of the Viscount of Sheep- 
skin—they looked, under his white wig, very much like the 
dark red of a winter sunset under snow-capped mountains— 
abandoned themselves to the unusual strain of spoken 
comment. 

“Quite ripping, you know!” vouchsafed the young 
nobleman generously, looking over the scene before him. 

Mrs. Tinkleton Mannerly Grey, daughter of a hundred 
ship chandlers and petty tradesmen, glowed over this 
tailored encomium. Her daughter, however, had the same 
old air of looking out through an open window. It was 
only when she became sensible of the remarks of a few 
people in the group to which she belonged that she finally 
waked up. 

“She isn’t really so large, but she scatters so,”’ wassaying 
Miss Amoretta Jenkins. 

“That dress certainly makes her look like a Plymouth 
Rock,” contributed Mr. Skiley Lark. True to the memory 
of his pyjamas embroidered lyrically in forget-me-nots, Mr. 
Lark was now wearing a suit of baby-blue satin. ‘Too 
bunchy!”’ he added severely. 

“‘She’s wearing all her jewels to-night,”’ said Mrs. Tin- 
kleton Mannerly Grey, leveling her lorgnette. “TI just 
wonder if they’re real.”’ 
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Mr. Eustace Staringarter tapped his jeweled snuffbox 
with incandescent fingertips over which fell a pleasing 
lampshade effect of white lace. ~ 

“Real!” he echoed scornfully. ‘Those things that look 
as though a hen had laid them! Not much!” 

“T do wishshe’d plait them,”’ hissed Mrs. Firthkins Forth, 
a dowager of seventy; “‘they’re so unbecoming boxed.” 

It was the appearance of their hostess which the fash- 
ionable guests were now grating down to fine bits. Just as 
Mrs. Cuttle was leveled to fritter size, however, a champion 
intervened. It was Veronica Grey, her cheeks flaming to 
an even brighter red and her gray eyes stirred now out of 
all dreaminess. 

“‘T think she looks extremely handsome and command- 
ing,’ said she in her cool ferny voice; ‘‘and if her friends 
were all as real as her diamonds ——” 

Her angry gaze swept the circle of 
assailers and rested at last upon Mr. 
Eustace Staringarter. 

““Meaning?”’ drawled this lozenge-: 
shaped gentleman in his heliotrope 
brocade. 

“Meaning everybody who accepts 
her hospitality, who begs for her in- 
vitations, and then talks about her,”’ 
replied Veronica Grey. ‘“She’s blunt 
and she says what she thinks—it’s 
a virtue that isn’t shared by her 
friends. ButI prefer Mrs. Cuttle to 
her friends.” 

At this moment one of the long 
sea-green curtains of the window be- 
fore which she stood billowed out 
beside her. She put it back in place, 
and when she lifted her eyes again 
they fell on a figure standing at the 
other end of the room. Once more I 
saw the strange little catch in her 
eyes. It was Mr. Stephen Faircope, 
just that moment arrived. 

Thad, in fact, finally made good my 
promise to this stricken young man. 
At three o’clock that afternoon had 
come the regrets of a certain young 
diplomat noted for his abrupt sei- 
zures of ‘important appointments.” 

“Heavens,” cried Mrs. Cuttle in 
anger, “that man is always dropping 
out. He’s like a cockney ‘h’. What 
in the world shall wedo? I’ve got to 
have another man or it will spoil the 
minuet figures.” 

I pretended to be casting about 
me. At last, ‘‘ Well,” said I, ‘‘there’s 
that young Stephen Faircope. He’s 
in town, I think.” 


A Society Magician 


AVE him by all means,”’ com- 
manded Mrs. Cuttle amiably; 
““he’ll look like a bonbon dressed up, and 
there can’t be any harm in having him 
now. That foolish Veronica Grey seems to 
be settled at last with the Viscount of 
Sheepskin.” 
So here was Mr. Faircope Soot there was 
Veronica, and I, the god from the machine, 
waited to see what the Watteau ball would 
bring forth. 
A little after this incident the entire side 
of the ballroom was taken out, and the 
opening left a vista of lawn over which 
drifted the rays of an artificial moonlight. 
Simultaneously, the brilliant chandeliers 
and sconces of the ballroom gave place to 
this same silvery light. The great feature 
which had brought Mrs. Faleconvaux, the 
social entertainer, for a three days’ so- 
journ at Mrs. Cuttle’s was about to be 
put on. 
Ordinarily there were no trees to distract 
from the clipped perfection of our Bellevue 
Avenue lawn. Mrs. Cuttle, however, was 
not one to be dismayed by such scenic 
shortcomings. Like the confident lady of 
Chicago, who replied to a visitor’s objec- 
tions regarding the absence of mountains 
from her native city: ‘‘But we don’t like 
mountains; if we did we should have 
them,” Mrs. Cuttle decided to have a 
few trees. 
“You think it would be prettier to have 
foliage in the background?” said she to 
Mrs. Faleonvaux. “‘ Very well, we’ll go out 
and get some.” 
These accessories were not the kind that 
tremble at the touch of the ingénue as she 
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Mrs. Cuttle Came Upon the Thwarted 
Operations of the Florist 


walks down Main Street.in the first act. They were genu- 
ine lords of the forest, cut down by our gardeners and set 
up at intervals over the grounds. From this leafy back- 
ground there suddenly sped three barefoot nymphs clad 
in white chiffon, wreathed in flowers and bearing on their 
wrists a pair of snowy doves. Like pale moths they fluttered 
into the rose-covered walk bordering the ballroom. The 
moonlight beat upon their flying white draperies, and above 
the fluting of the orchestra you heard—or did you dream 
it—the faint lisp of the sea. 

Then suddenly the spinning figures paused. They Ehrew 
back their heads exultantly, and from their outstretched 
arms wheeled the doves up among the crimson roses over- 
head. Everybody gasped with the beauty of the movement 
and the stillness was braved by only one voice. 

“T say, you know, this is quite 
ripping!” said the Viscount of 
Sheepskin. 

At this moment there walked 

into the ballroom flooded with its 
mock moonlight a dozen little 
pages, clad in white satin and 
carrying in their hands odd, glob- 
ular lanterns of white paper. 
Forming a semicircle in front of 
the audience, the little pages sat 
cross-legged with their lanterns held before 
them. At that moment the other lights of the 
room vanished, and when the three mothlike 
figures ran in from the arbor of roses, the only 
glow upon them came from those firefly lanterns. 
I looked at the flying figures in the ring of 
paper glowworms, at the brocaded and silken 
guests swimming in fitful drifts of light, and I 
caught my breath. Never in my life haveI seen 
anything so beautiful. And for the first time, 
I think, I realized just why Mrs. Cuttle was 
the acknowledged leader of her set. It was not 
only the tremendous energy, the moving belief 
in herself and the rugged honesty which lifted 
her so far above a society where all these things 
wererare. Thesecret of her power was thesense 
of pageantry which led her to select this idea of 
Mrs. Falconvaux’s. 
For this spectacle she paid the social enter- 
tainer only eight hundred dollars, a small sum 
when one considers the amounts said to have 
been given by Mrs. Armington Squibbs and 
by Mrs. Sudbroke Brown for the opera 
singers who always precipitated a riot 
for the place near the door. Indeed, 
although many people spent more in 
entertaining, the results were mere 
dollar-fumed festivals. Compared to 
the Watteau ball, most other Newport 
entertainments of similar character 
took the hue of that gaudy celebration 
with which the plump-cheeked Henry 
VIII crowned Anne Boleyn to the tune 
of fountains running wine, ‘white, 
claret and red.’”’ This and some of her 
otherentertainmentsswept Mrs. Cuttle 
far out of the arc of tasteless extrava- 
gance into the companionship of Beau 
Brummell, D’Orsay and Petronius, 
those elegant embroiderers of life who, 
though poor, have shown the very rich 
just how the thing ought to be done. 
But now the spectacle ended, and in 
what a triumphant jet of splendor! 
The barefoot dancers suddenly sent 
the doves free from the threads 
which previously had brought 
them back, and as the white birds 
fluttered upward a whole swarm 
of butterflies covering the ceiling 
trembled into light. The next 
day in describing the féte the 
various papers said that these 
butterflies were real, and that for 
days we had set bands of small 
boys to the task of gathering 
them. The butterflies were not 
real, however. They were wired 
and set into motion by an elabo- 
rate electrical device. Indeed, 
as I have already said, this was 
an evening when Art courted 
Nature. Trees, moonlight and 
butterflies all showed just how 
Mrs. Cuttle made Nature accept 
the conditions which she im- 
posed. 

After the doves had winged 
their way into the night the elec- 
tric lights of the ballroom were 
again switched on. Everybody 
gulped. Wasit all a dream—the 
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shafts of moonlight, the flying feet of the nymphs, the 
dazzling white birds? Well, Newport had the constitution 
to resist dreams. In a moment people were asking for food. 

“‘T think I’ll have an ice and some punch,” drawled Mrs. 
Horatius Plutenberg, from the center of a group where 
clustering wigs and perukes had the effect of a great ball of 
popcorn. 

“Me too,” said Mr. Tinkleton Mannerly Grey. 

I have not mentioned as yet the fact that a big Newport 
ball did not include dinner. This responsibility was under- 
taken by five or six hostesses who at ten o’clock brought 
their individual parties to rest in the ample lap of the great 
function. On the night of the Watteau ball, for example, 
Mrs. B. C. Traymore had entertained sixty or more guests 
ava splendid ‘ ‘Silver Dinner,’’ where, of course, everybody 
appeared in-costume. 

Yet although there was no organized attack upon food at 
the great costume ball, the gallant minutemen did not fail 
in their duty. In the dining room and on the glass enclosed 
verandas Woods, the caterer, had set up a number of small 
tables where all through the evening a buffet supper 
was served; and from ten to three you saw conscientious 
groups going at the champagne, punch, sandwiches and ices. 

It was during one of these informal sallies upon the 
buffet that I strolled off into a garden adjoining the ball- 
room. This little garden was a fairy retreat. Just about 
the size of the ballroom itself, it was lined with hedges 
twisting craftily here and there to satisfy the most pro- 
found needs of those bent on solitude. In the center a 
little fountain played under the electric lights and every 
here and there a marble bench cut into the darkness of the 
hedges. On one of these benches were seated a man and a 
girl. Coming from a rear door and screened by the foliage, 
I was not seen by them, and for a moment I paused irres- 
olute. In that moment I recognized the broad shoulder of 
Mr. Stephen Faircope and over it the face of Miss Veronica 
Grey. 

“But you don’t—you don’t!” the young man cried 
fiercely. 

“But lam—I am!”’ wailed the girl. She was not looking 
out of the window now. 


The Viscount of Sheepskin Loses 


T THE word the young man bent forward and seized 
her hands, and I could see the strength of the muscles 
under the gleaming satin coat. 

“Veronica,” cried he. It was the cry one sends after the 
drowning. 

“Nasty step there—be careful!” 

The voice of the Viscount of Sheepskin snapped like a 
whip as he guided Mrs. Tinkleton Mannerly Grey from 
one of the French windows of the ballroom into the little 
garden. None too soon Miss Veronica Grey jumped from 
the marble bench. 

“Oh, here you are, Veronica,” said the mother, giving 
her a look of stern rebuke. “‘We’ve been hunting for you 
every place. The Viscount wants you to go and have some 
punch.” 

The three of them started off together, but at the window 
of the ballroom Miss Veronica Grey turned back to the tall 
figure in white satin. 

“We have one more waltz to-night, Mr. Faircope,” 
called she from under the look of her mother’s disapproval. 

All this time I had not dared to move. Now, however, 
I touched the young man on the sleeve. 

“Oh, Mrs. Pemberton!” said he hoarsely. 

For a moment we did not speak. Then, seating himself 
beside me on the bench where he had so lately sat with 
Miss Veronica Grey, he buried his face in his hands. 

“Tt’s no good,” said he at last; “she’s going to marry 
him. She told me so to-night.” 

The fountain before us leaped under the colored electric 
lights and the sea pounded on its cliffs. Then suddenly the 
orchestra inside launched into The Beautiful Blue Danube. 

The young man raised his face. “Shut up!” roared he. 
“The Danube i isn’t blue—none of the things are true that 
waltz says.” 

When at last he raised his eyes to mine they were very 
gentle. ‘‘You remember what I told you about seeing her 
picture in Paris and wanting to save her from something— 
I didn’t know what! Well, I know now—it’s from herself. 
Those lovely captive eyes that dream so far, that want so 
much—oh, I can’t break the thing that’s holding them. 
I’ve tried, but I can’t.’’ He paused and looked at the gay 
little fountain and then turned to me. ‘Why is it, I won- 
der? What can being born in this set do to you? Why, it’s 
just as though I said to some lovely mermaid: ‘Come out 
with me and walk with me and talk with me.’ The brain 
of her would understand how nice the shore was, the eyes 
would say how much she wanted to come. But she 
couldn’t do it. Her body couldn’t follow. Well, I and my 
ten thousand a year are the pebbly shore, and Miss Veron- 
ica Grey can’t come out to us. Water is her element, and 
she would stump her finny little tail if she left it.’’ 

“Well,” said I, “‘all is not lost.’ 

“No,” said he, rising just as the music came to an end, — 
“everything isnot lost. I still have my last waltz with her.” 
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But indeed it was not a last waltz. For that night as he 
and Miss Veronica Grey entered once more the little garden 
they were stopped by a voice on the other side of the hedge. 
The Viscount of Sheepskin was speaking in those accents 
that sounded as though they had been sent home every 
morning fresh from the laundry. 

“No, only two hundred thousand pounds, and not quite 
that! But it’s the best I can do, and anyway, dash take it, 
I happen to be rather fond of the girl.” 

Perhaps Miss Veronica Grey had understood before- 
hand something of what she was doing. But seeing the cold 
storm clouds and feeling the hail into which they erystal- 
lize are two different things. And for a moment she stood 
there pelted by each word. She bent her head, her lip 
quivered and the Watteau fan broke under the clutch of 


_ her fingers. 
“Veronica,” cried the young man in an agony of com- 
assion. ‘Oh, Veronica, don’t mind, dear, I’m here.” 
> 


It was a long time before the girl said any- 
thing. At last, though, she wheeled about 
and threw back her head; and I, who sat un- 
heeded on the marble bench near by, thrilled 
at the tenderness in her eyes. 

“T am not—I am not,” she said softly. 

The broken fan fell then between their 
clasped hands. And when the Viscount of 
Sheepskin walked out with the young Eng- 
lish diplomat to whom he had been talking 
he found the cause that sent him and his 
English boxes flying from Newport on the 
morrow. To Mr. Stephen Faircope the 
Watteau ball was a very pleasant occasion. 

Thave already said that this great function 
cost Mrs. Cuttle about twelvethousand dol- =» 
lars. An understanding of the enormous 
expense involved is helped by mention of 
some of the individual items. Woods, the 
caterer, asked between fifteen hundred and 
two thousand dollars for his services. Mrs. 
_ Faleconvaux, as I have already said, charged 
us eight hundred dollars for the beautiful 
spectacle of the evening. As against the one 
orchestra which we employed at our New 
York dinners, we had here two such organiza- 
tions—one in the ballroom itself and the 
other in the little gold-colored baleony—and 
_ for the two we paid nearly six hundred dol- 
lars. As to the florist, his toll from the ball 
was about seven hundred and fifty. 


Mrs. Cuttle’s Sneezing Party 


T MUST not beimagined that Mrs. Cuttle 
and her set paid their bills buoyantly. 
Only those whose wealth is recent ever flush 
with pleasure at handing out one thousand 
dollars for a five-hundred-dollar he 
Bokhara rug. The people hardened ———< wr -rs. 
_ tomoney generally want an explana- 
tion why a five-hundred-dollar Bokhara is 
costing them two hundred and fifty dollars. 
So, although Mrs. Cuttle was conspicuously 
_ prompt in paying her tradesmen, she was 
equally prompt in protesting their bills. 

On the occasion of the Watteau ball she 
tackled the florist. 

“What do you mean by charging me all that money?” 
asked she. “Why, I could buy a small chicken farm for 
what those hydrangeas cost me.” 

The florist met this reproach with dignity. ‘‘Yes, Mrs. 
Cuttle,” said he, ‘“‘but what I asked Mrs. Sudbroke Brown 
for exactly the same sort of thing would have bought a 
small ostrich farm. I charged her just twice as much.” 

The florist, indeed, was not one to be trifled with. He 
was a pivotal point in the affairs of Newport, and many are 

the legends which cluster about this figure. One of these is 
concerned with a certain dinner given by Mrs. Cuttle. 

For this dinner she had arranged to have hollyhock 
decorations. When, however, the ceiling was all wired and 
half of it covered with the required blooms, the florist dis- 
covered that he could get no more hollyhocks. The market 
had been cornered by Mrs. Sudbroke Brown, who, unknown 
to Mrs. Cuttle, had hit upon the same flower for the deco- 
rations of her daughter’s coming-out ball. 

When at half-past three Mrs. Cuttle came upon the 
thwarted operations of the florist, she tightened up like the 
Arctic Sea. She looked at the unfortunate tradesman, 
she looked at the ceiling, half hollyhock, half naked wires. 

“And what are you going to do with the other—leg?”’ 
demanded she at last. 

The florist, standing high on a ladder, was at that 
moment engaged in twisting his last stalk over several 
yards of wires. 

“Oh, they’ll be coming along,” replied he soothingly. 
“T’ve sent out over the country to find some.” 

So, too, he had. To east and west and north and south 
our representatives had ridden forth to get a little stalk in 
the hollyhock corporation. Hawkins had been detailed to 
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To Mr. Stephen Faircope the Watteau Ball Was a 


Very Pleasant Occasion 


duty. Two of the florist’s men had ridden forth on bicycles 
and a number of small boys had been employed to raid 
every quaint little yard of the old-fashioned houses of 
lower Newport. Allin vain. At half past four none of our 
scouts had returned with booty. 

“Well, Mr. Hustler,’”” fumed Mrs. Cuttle, “‘what are 
you going to do about it?” 

“Oh, they’ll be coming along,”’ the florist reassured her. 

Mrs. Cuttle stamped her foot. ‘“‘You’re a fool, Mr. 
Hustler. You’ve been telling me that all afternoon, and 
now look at this room!” 

At this moment one of the florist’s men entered from the 
outside. Little rivulets of perspiration ran down his cheek 
and his clothes were muddy. Yet he was bringing his 
sheaves with him. In one hand he held proudly aloft an 
underfed specimen of hollyhock. 

“T got this under the fence,” panted he, ‘‘in a little house 
five miles out from town. I guess the others hadn’t seen it.” 

“They certainly have hocked all the holly round here,” 
commented Hawkins, with a broad grin and a less perfect 
aspiration than is indicated here. 

Mrs. Cuttle felt just about as agreeable as would Beau 
Brummell in a faultily creased shirt. To fail in any of her 
social enterprises was with her a very poignant grief. She 
could not get over it. And that evening when her guests 
assembled under the shelter of red roses she was still 
looking ruefully at the place where the hollyhocks should 
have been. 

Seldom, indeed, was it that the tires of the famous hostess 
ever skidded. When they did, she was the most miserable 
of beings. And never shall I forget her at the time of 
another big dinner—this one given in town. 
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On this occasion the feature of the entertainment had 
required a covering of grass for the ballroom floor. After- 
ward when the footmen started to remove the verdure all 
the guests were seized with a strange affection. 

“Achoo!”’ said Mrs. Horatius Plutenberg behind her 
lace handkerchief. 

““Achoo!”’ said Mr. Carl Frederick Commodore. 

“Heavens, Miss Sadie,” piped Tommy Ogle, “this isn’t 
grass you’ve given us, it’s hay fever.” 

It was, in fact, less a rug than 
an epidemic. And as clouds of 
dust billowed over the guests from 
every depth of those ancient folds 
» Mrs. Cuttle ran away to cover her 
a chagrin. 

“Where is Mrs. Cuttle?”’ asked 
Mr. Carl Frederick Commodore. 

I knew, but I would not tell him. 
She had taken sanctuary from her 
sixty sneezing guests, and not until 
almost an hour later did I succeed 
in dragging her out. The incident 
is characteristic. Anybody else in 
her set would have laughed at the 
dust-ridden property. That was 
exactly why they were not all Mrs. 
Cuttles. In order to succeed you 
must take your work seriously; 
and with the great society leader 
herentertainments were as much of 
areligion aswere cravatswith Beau 
Brummell. 


Outdoing Mrs. Traymore 


T WAS not often that anything 

like this happened at these nu- 
merous parties of Mrs. Cuttle’s. 
Her indefatigable energy and her 
close attention to detail insured 
against failure. Certainly the other 
pole of the situation was reached 
at the Mikado dinner with which 
she preluded Mrs. B. C. Tray- 
more’s Japanese ball. 

Mrs. Cuttle had been looking 
forward to the Traymore ball, but 
with some reservations. Although 
she loved the waters of gayety she 
herself liked to charge the waters. 
In this she always reminded me of 
a leading juvenile spirit. We all 
know that kind of boy. When 
the others suggest, ‘‘Let’s play 
Indian,” he always says, ‘‘ No, let’s 
play train, and I will be the con- 
ductor.”’ If, however, the original 
: recreational program is followed, 

25 he manages somehow to think 
up something entirely new and fascinating in the way of red- 
man behavior. Insimilar wise Mrs. Rhinebeck Cuttle con- 
trived to outdo the great Japanese ball of Mrs. Traymore. 

The opening offered her was a big dinner party preceding 
the ball. As soon as we sent out the invitations for this 
affair Mrs. Cuttle began casting about her. 

“What can we get up that’s original?”’ she commenced 
to ask the very first thing. 

At this opportune moment there arrived on the scene 
an Oriental dealer from New York. In order to advertise 
himself, this merchant made us a tremendous offer. He 
would bring down some of his finest wares, said he, deco- 
rate our dining room and make our dinner more Japanese 
than a willow-ware plate. And the cost? Simply nothing. 
All he wanted was just a rub from the magic lamp of Mrs. 
Rhinebeck Cuttle’s name. 

At first Mrs. Cuttle demurred. Finally, however, when 
he told her that his offer had been refused by Mrs. 
Traymore, she began to brighten. 

“T’ll take you,” she agreed eagerly. And to me she 
whispered: “This will make Janet Traymore’s ball look 
like the landscape under a Christmas tree—just wait!” 

Her prediction was fulfilled. When the guests, deftly 
transformed by obis and embroidered tunics, by fans and 
henna stain, arrived in our front hall, they were confronted 
by a figure on a throne. It was the Oriental dealer imper- 
sonating the Mikado, and beside him stood the seven-foot 
giant we had borrowed from one of the vaudeville per- 
formances then running in town. 

As each guest was announced he made a low Oriental 
obeisance before the mock Mikado and the prolonged man 
beside him intoned something that sounded like ‘Chung, 
chung, chung.”’ All this was a worthy introduction to the 
dinner itself. Served on teakwood tables framed in the 
rich embroideries of Tokio and lighted by fantastic lan- 
terns placed at the top of triangular beams of teakwood, 
the Mikado dinner successfully filtered the interest from 
Mrs. Traymore’s ball. Instead of the dinner’s being a 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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deal like driving a skittish colt, with LV 

the store representing the buggy and = 
the public the colt. You never know what the confounded 
critter is going todo next. The proprietors hitch the store 
to the people and hand the reins to the general manager, 
and the fun begins. 

Ihave just been talking tosome hollow-eyed department- 
store buyers, and they have taken me behind the scenes 
where the special sales are organized. There is nothing 
that shows up the public like a special sale. Maybe you 
think the department store is unreliable, but probably you 
never knew what it thought about you. 

A large department store in an Eastern city decided to 
hold a fashion showin its auditorium which seats seven hun- 
dred people. A former show at the same place had fizzled, 
because five thousand invitations had brought only two hun- 
dred and fifty women’ at any one exhibition. So this time 
the buyer of clothes ready-to-wear ordered fifteen thousand 
invitations sent out. 

“We'll get the ladies this time or bust up the store!”’ he 
observed. The ready-to-wear buyer was a nifty man of 
thirty-six, but he looked fifty-six. Buyers age rapidly 
sometimes, for reasons I am going to elucidate. 

The tickets were sent out. Then a rehearsal was held, 
with sixteen selected living models parading round on the 
stage in imported suits and gowns; and next day the show 
opened. It began auspiciously with a thousand women in 
attendance at the forenoon exhibition—seven hundred 
inside the auditorium, and three hundred outside in a livid 
overflow meeting. The general manager and the buyer 
went among the unhappy barred-out guests and apologized 
until their regrets ran down their brows in thick drops, but 
regrets on such an occasion are ghastly. 

Then came a horrible afternoon. The ladies arrived 
early in pairs, by fours and sometimes sixes. They came 
gayly in colored raiment, jamming the elevators and clos- 
ing in on that unlucky little auditorium. By three o’clock 
there were four thousand of them, waving their tickets. 
The ready-to-wear buyer’s eyes bulged from behind a 
peephole in a safe retreat. 

“Holy fishes!’’ he panted. ‘‘Has every one of the fifteen 
thousand accepted our invitation?” 

The merchandise manager, looking over the buyer’s 
shoulder, groaned and gripped his subordinate’s cutaway 
coat tails. 

“Gad, but they’re a mad lot!” he hissed. ‘‘Gadzooks!” 


R ees a department store is a good 


Riots Over the Bargain Counter 


HE ladies went away by twos, fours and sixes—by hun- 
dreds. They left the airsurcharged with imported scents 

and homemade but ladylikeanathemas. They would never 
come back! Noteven fora corset string—so there! Prob- 
ably many of them havekept theirword. Theblight of that 
fashion show still hangs over the store, and the enemies it 
created will be reckoned with unto the next generation. 

By what calculation could the buyer have determined 
that such a response would 
come from fifteen thousand 
invitations, when less than 
half the auditoriumwas filled 
on the former occasion from 
five thousand tickets? The 
season was the same, and ap- 
parently the list comprised 
the same general class of 
women. Thenwhy? Some 
business men would be in- 
clined to set this down as an 
unsolvable mystery. They 
say that the buying public 
is grievously fickle, unstable, 
heartbreaking, and no doubt 
this is true; yet, if only we 
could get at it, probably 
there was a cause. The best 
buyers are those who go 
deeply into causes. 

You get the reverse of this 
episode in the experience of 
a young buyer in a city of 
seventy-five thousand peo- 
ple. He made happy plans 
for a great cut-price sale, 
but when the day came 
scarcely anybodyshowed up, 
though the weather was per- 
fect. 

“At noon,” he told me, “‘I 
mounted to the roof with my 
binoculars and scanned the 
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Then Came a Horrible Afternoon. 







horizon fora possible thunder-cloud. DidI want it to rain? 
Sure! The sale had gone flat and I was looking for a goat. 
If only it had rained I should have had an excuse; at least 
a talking point to put up totheoldman. But nosuch luck 
that day! The failure was all my fault, and the fact was 
pointed out to me in unmistakable terms. I ought to have 
known that the people didn’t want cut prices just then. 
What they wanted was style talk.” 

You of the public have little charity for the department 
store. You call it a school for wicked mistakes and an out- 
let for fugitive dyes; but in many respects you misjudge 
it. Once you get behind the scenes this modern dinosaur 
resolves itself into human beings who move in the lights 
and shades common to all of us. The woes and puzzles of 
buyers might well cause you to shed tears, but there is 
first-class melodrama, too, going on, unseen by the average 
buyer. You, the people, are the chief puzzle, and it takes 
a buyer a long time to learn all your kinks, so you ought to 
be patient. 

I want you now to meet Mr. Potts Fortescue, who is 
merchandise manager of a department store in a city of 
fifty thousand people. I have taken a slight liberty with 
his name, but he is a large man without hair, and his 
flabby face has a map of Europe chiseled on it. He got that 
face monkeying with the public. He is wiser now and draws 
sixty dollars a week, besides owning seven thousand 
dollars’ worth of the store’s common stock. The average 
value of merchandise on hand is one hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars at cost, or two hundred and seventy-five 
thousand dollars at the retail price; and the sales last 
year were seven hundred and sixty-four thousand dollars. 
The net profit was forty-six thousand dollars. Also there 
are various reserve funds, which do not belong to the stock- 
holders in general but are used for all kinds of special 
adventures. 

Fortescue has had lots of adventures. He went to that 
store from a rather high-class establishment, so his gauge 
on his new public was wide of the mark. 

The boss told him that this was a popular store. ‘‘Go 
to it!” said he. 

Fortescue stabbed in the dark. He judged that at least 
ten thousand horse power would be required to get out a 
crowd for his initial new-manager sale. He went into the 
market and bought a great lot of special stuff to sell at 
low prices, some at below cost as leaders. There were 
muslins at six and three-quarters cents a yard; indigo 
prints at three and three-quarters cents; crash towel- 
ing at six and a half cents; table damask in short lengths 
at fifty-nine cents; socks at five cents a pair. Fortescue 
spread himself on an advertisement and went home that 
night hoping to see a nice little crowd at the store in the 
morning. He did. When he hove in sight at 7:55 A. M. he 
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The Ladies Arrived Early in Pairs, by Fours and Sometimes Sixes 


saw a riot in front of the store, wholly femi- 
nine, and while he was struggling to get to 
the entrance a policeman seized him. 

“You'll have to wait,” said the cop. “‘ You don’t stand 
no show with them women. The new manager’s got ’em 
hypnotized. He’s a lulu!” 

“T’m the new manager,” shouted Fortescue, ‘‘and if I 
don’t get inside before they open the doors there’ll be a 
stampede! Ladies, please let me through!” 

But you-never saw a lady who would let anybody 
through anything when she was bent on getting hubby 
two dozen choice socks at five cents a pair, and in a minute 
the doors were thrown open before any effort had been made 
to regulate the crowd. The advance column swept into the 
store and was jammed along by the crush at therear. The 
counters, flimsy affairs, were broken from their moorings and 
crowded against the shelves. Three salesgirls were pinned 
behind them and four others fainted. A fat woman got 
stalled in a kneeling posture, with her head on the floor, 
and several sock hunters were trampled. Then the patrol 
wagon came, with the whole police reserve, and the doors 
were closed. After that they let the people through in 
groups and passed them out through the alley. — ~ 


Too Much Bait for the Ladies 


HE sale was bothsuccess and failure. The week’s receipts 

were six thousand dollars ahead of those of the corre- 
sponding week the year previous, but two women got judg- 
ments for personal injuries, and thestore got a black eye that 
did it irreparable harm. The trouble was too much bait. 

Please don’t, however, imagine that a buyer’s job is all 
uncertainty! He doesn’t play a Monte-Carlo game all the 
time. If there is any calling on earth where shrewdness and 
planning count, it is the buyer’s. 

There is a rug buyer in a certain department store who 
has a way of his own in laying the foundations for future 
sales. Suppose you go up to his department, bent on get- 
ting an Oriental rug for your music alcove. You may not 
meet the buyer himself, but his clever young men have had 
the scheme drilled into them. The salesman may say to’ 
you, as a feeler: ; 

“Tt’s a funny thing, but some rugs seem to make a room 
in an apartment look stuffy.” 

You resent this a little, because you don’t live in an 
apartment. 

“T’ve got my own home in the suburbs!”’ you assure’ 
him. But you don’t suspect that this information is just 
what he wants. 

“Well,” he says, ‘‘if your rooms are extremely small you 
have to be careful about your rug patterns, just as you do 
about wall paper.” 

“Oh, I’ve got fair-sized rooms!”’ you inform him. “‘My 
dining room is fifteen by eighteen, and my living room 
eighteen by twenty-two. I mean to have an Oriental some 
day for the living room.” : 

Aha, now he’s got you under his thumb! Before you: 
leave the store he extracts from you with considerable skill 
more information about 
your house and your affairs; 
and when you have gone he 
takes from a drawer an old 
blue-covered record book, in 
which he sets down the facts 
he has wormed out of you, 
together with his own deduc- 
tions as to your buying 
power, knowledge of rugs, 
and so on. 

This sort of thing has its 
sequel. One day while 
browsing round for goods 
the buyer finds a rug im- 
porter who has hoisted the 
distress signal. Some finan- 
cial whirlwind has caught 
him out of his cyclone cellar, 
and heisin need of cash. He 
takes a very low price for a 
batch of ninety-two Orien- 
tals, such as would ordina- 
rily retail from twenty-five 
to one hundred dollars. The 
buyer puts them on special 
sale at figures ranging be- 
tween twelve and seventy 
dollars. 

In the meantime he gets 
out his blue-backed book and 
tabulates the information 
it contains about various 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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H ition a POWER, born to the enjoyment of three 
million dollars, boasted at forty that he was a seif- 
made man. 

“When I came of.age I found I had a snug fortune right 
here in New York City,” he would say. “In fifteen years 

I didn’t touch the city property and I could count thirty 
millions of mine in other parts of the world. Let the agita- 
tors talk about unearned increment. I don’t blame them, 
/seeing what so many men of my social class do. But I 

never argue.” 

_ Mr. Power—as was his habit—spoke by the fact. He 
was president and chief owner of a combination of rail- 
roads and steamship lines and mining companies and ter- 
minal corporations that even the tireless governmental 
investigators could never accurately separate. Block tin 
on a Chinese river with six names was as much Power’s as 
the light oil in a Persian valley or the output of a coffee 
plantation in Guatemala. And he was well known in his 
world as I-Never-Argue Power. 

Men with such masses of wealth at their hand seldom 
have to use the instruments of debate—their logic rests on 
the firm basis that the check-signing pen is mightier than 
the urfchecked tongue. But even a Hastings Power, when 

adorned with daughters such as Gladys, is sometimes 
forced to the mild weapons of conversation and depreca- 
‘tion. With the dashing, beautiful and impetuous girl 
the magnate frequently condescended to argument. He 
refused the concession to Steele Manners, well-born and 
well-bred, well-to-do but not rich, and flatly refused to 
listen to his suit. 

Manners, who had confronted in his office the man he 
hoped to have for a father-in-law, looked Mr. Power directly 
in the eyes and said: 

“Tf you refuse to hear my arguments why I’m sure I 
could make Gladys happy, tell me your reasons for refusing 
me. Let’s have one side of this controversy perfectly 
clear.” 

“No controversy at all,” Mr. Power told him coldly. “If 
I were like most self-made fellows an alliance with the 
Mannerses might awe me. But I was born in the same 
social class as you and you don’t dazzle me at all. I’m 
surprised at Gladys!” 

“T’m no pauper, so far as that goes,’”’ the young man 
said firmly. ‘‘And I work.’ 

“Clerk,” the great man said curtly. “‘I have over a 
thousand of ’em working for me. Not one of them will ever 
sit at my desk.” 

“Well, suppose that my business occupation isn’t 
exactly what it should be, I can easily change it—if I like. 
What else have you against me?” 

“You’re not up to standard,’’ Power said seriously. ‘‘I 
had your advantages and your handicaps. Look at me 
now. The veriest, most illiterate workman respects the 
name of Hastings Power as that of a man who worked— 
who is working! I earn what I get. You’re content to live 
on your family capital, your social prestige, and what the 
world may perchance do for you.’”’ Mr. Power frowned. 
“T faney that I feel a little strongly on the subject, being 
a self-made man myself, but I am not exaggerating the 
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They Heard the Creak of Fall Blocks, the Dull Impact 
of the Boats Swinging Against the Rail 


facts when I say that America has no use for such as you. 
I expect my daughter to do better. I never argue.” 

“T understand that,’’ was the earnest reply. ‘“‘ Your 
position is clear. But what would you have me do?” 

“Use your education to some purpose—employ your 
brains in the tremendous competition we call business 
Er—wait a moment, please.” 

Power pressed one of many buttons and a secretary 
appeared, notebook in hand. 

“Reynolds,” said his employer, ‘“‘a note to Holden for 
Mr. Steele Manners. Job, Reynolds.” 

“Yes, sir,’’ said the secretary, leaving as swiftly as he 
had come. 

“Hold on!”’ Manners interrupted. ‘‘I didn’t come here 
to ask you for a position, Mr. Power.” 

Power waved the secretary on through the doorway. 

“T know you didn’t,”’ he responded. . “‘ However, it’s the 
only thing I can do for you. Don’t thank me. Not a word. 
I never argue.” 

Turning on his heel the young man walked out, allowed 
an elevator to drop him gently a dozen floors, slipped into 
the current of the outward-bound crowd, discovered him- 
self on the curb, hailed a taxi, and was driven to his own 
office, a dingy building on East Thirty-fourth Street, dec- 
orated with a solid brass plate which said: “‘Manners 
Estates.’’ Within the place hestared at the general facto- 
tum and demanded sulkily: 

“Tf I sell out to-day, how much’ll I have to peddle, 
Clayton?” 

The attorney glanced at him and fingered a small book. 

“Tn thirty days you could realize between five hundred 
and six hundred thousand dollars, Mr. Manners.” 

“Not enough, Clayton!”’ he snapped. ‘Hello!’ 

A messenger boy, bearing on his clean cap the gilt of 
Power’s name placed a letter before him, received his 
scrawled signature and departed. 

““Not enough to travel with that crowd, my boy,’ the 
attorney remarked. 

Manners glanced at the inclosure,-looked at the closest 
confidant he owned to and shook his head. 

“Right you are! Well, I must look for another job.” 

The elderly man was not deceived by the lightness of the 
other’s tone. He rose slowly. ‘‘Do you mean it? Shall 
I get someone to take your desk here?” 

“Wait!” wasthereply. “No; getsomeone else. What’s 
the use of my dubbing round here about my own property? 
That won’t get me anywhere.” 

Half an hour later he found Gladys Power waiting for 
him in Central Park. They shook hands gravely. 

“Thanks,’’ Steele said. “It makes me feel better, any- 
way. You are a jolly nice girl to dip out and meet me.” 

She nodded briefly. 

“And what did papa say?” 
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“Refused to argue,”’ he 
said, trying to keep bitter- 
ness out of his voice. 

“He would, Steele. But what did he say?” 

“Thatel Oh, what’s the use? He says he’s a self- 
made man and I’m a mere parasitical rotter. Told me I 
wasn’t up to standard. Said he was surprised at you!”’ he 
concluded. 

Her handsome eyes narrowed a trifle. 

“You didn’t tell him that I promised? You didn’t tell 
him what—isn’t true?” 

“1? Not by a good deal,” he responded. “I know just 
how much I’d have to do if he did give his consent. What 
he was aiming to tell me was that he was amazed to think 
you even endured the sight of me.” 

“That’s not fair,”’ she said promptly. “Actually, Steele, 
I like you almost enough to say I’ll marry you. But 
I’m afraid there’s a good deal to be said on papa’s side. 
Not that I care a rap for more money. You have plenty. 
But it’s—it’s the looks of the thing. You never have 
done anything hard!” 

“Humph!” he returned uncivilly. ‘‘That depends. 
Well, your father was good enough to offer me a job, any- 
way. Seemed to think I was a beggar.” 

Gladys Power, who seldom moved ungracefully, fairly 
leaped at the letter he held out to her. She read it and then 
looked straight into the eyes of the man who loved her. 

“What are you going to do, Steele?” ‘ 

He stared at her in evident perplexity and then down at 
the typewriting signed with the famous name. 

“He tells this man Holden—seems to be a kind of gen- 
eral superintendent—to ‘give this man room.’ I under-: 
stand it to be a quiet invitation to Mr. Holden to put a 
shovel into my hand and promise me a dollar-seventy-five 
a day.”’ 

The girl laughed miserably. 

“Don’t you see?’’ she pleaded. “Papa doesn’t argue 
with you. He just listens and then gives you this note. If 
you don’t go to Mr. Holden and ask for a job, then papa 
can truthfully say it was useless to give you a chance. If 
you do go m4 

Manners thrust the letter into his pocket. 

“T’ve six hundred thousand dollars, Gladys.” 

She held out her hand. If her lip trembled the young 
man did not see it. 

“Good-by,”’ she said. 

“T say—Gladys!”’ he called. 

She neither turned nor slackened her pace. 
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NE week later Steele Manners again entered the office 
where the affairs of his small estate were conducted. 

Another man sat at his desk. Mr. Clayton looked up and 
rose. 

“T need your signature, Mr. Manners,” he said. 

“All right.”” He used the pen effectively for three min- 
utes. ‘Now, Mr. Clayton, I’m off for a while.” , 

“Off! Where to?” 

Manners shook his head. 

“T’m not sure. Let you know.” 

“How much shall you require?” asked the attorney. 

The young man emptied his pockets and smiled faintly. 
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“T’ll let you'know if I need any more,” he said. “I 
think the few dollars I have will see me through.” 

In the heart of the great terminal he presently found 
the man called Captain Holden—a taciturn, smoothly 
moving individual who appeared rather amused than 
otherwise with the multiplicity of calls on his time and 
attention. He read the letter signed by the great 
Hastings Power and then drew Steele Manners aside. 

“What do you want to do?” he inquired. 

Manners tapped the open letter with a dubious finger. 

“Ts that what that means?” 

“‘ About that—my discretion, I presume—and yours,” 
he added politely. 

“Tt would take too much of your valuable time to 
explain,” Manners returned. ‘‘I’ll merely say that I’d 
like a position which will answer the specifications of 
hard work and keep me out of Mr. Power’s mind.” 

“What can you do?” Captain Holden continued, 
drawing him aside as a long train of freight shrilled by. 

“T weigh one hundred and seventy-six pounds,” 
Manners suggested. 

“Don’t waste it.” 

“Tm a bit of asailor,”’ was the response, with a quick 
glance upward at a tall steamer making into her berth. 

“Ticket?’? demanded the superintendent. 

“Vacht,” said Manners. 

“Mind a bit of rough work about the world, Mr. 
Manners?” 

The young man winced. 

“Will it take me away from the city?”’ 

“China or the Persian Gulf,’’ Holden remarked. 

“Choice?” 

Be OUTS 3 

“Persian Gulf,’ said Manners. ‘‘When?”’ 

Captain Holden stepped back and lifted a telephone 
from its hook. Through this he conversed briefly. Then 
he turned to Manners again. 

“You'll go fourth mate of the Deccan. Be on board by 
six this evening. Find the chief officer, Mr. Maxwell. He'll 
give you your orders.” ; f q 

“Thanks,” said Manners. ‘I'll be on hand promptly.” 


Within the hour he entered one of his clubs and sat down: 


to write a letter. He had got as far as: 


“Dearest Gladys: I see your point at last. I’m awfully 
stupid sometimes. It didn’t just get through my head 
what a chance you were giving me to make good; and sf 





He lifted his head. Familiar voices were raised outside 
the curtain that concealed the desk. 

“T-Never-Argue Power got rid of another suitor for his 
pretty daughter the other day. Steele Manners it was. 
Power put it up to him to go to work. Manners quit the 
field and ——” 

““My sister was telling me. Said Power read Gladys 
quite a lecture on what he called the ‘fire test’ of true man- 
liness. Sister liked Manners awfully. But’I guess Gladys 
counted on Steele’s covering her father’s ante; and when 
she lost out she just grinned. Good sport! Manners 
might’ve done worse than work a while for her.” 

“Too late!’? muttered Manners, tearing the paper to 
bits. ‘‘And when she wanted to know whether I was worth 


her while, I had to play the silly ass and mention a paltry’ 


six hundred thousand! Me for the Persian Gulf without 
any good-bys.” \ 
| II 


APTAIN HOLDEN watched ‘the big» Liverpool 


freighter Sultan made fast alongside the long train of. 


empty cars that were awaiting her cargo, shook hands 
with the commander, and then climbed aboard and knocked 
at the door over which “Chief Officer’? was painted. It 

















“The Steamer is Itls«Laden, Unseaworthy and Leaking’’ 


swung open to show Steele Manners in undershirt and 
trousers washing the grime off. 

“Captain,” said the superintendent. 

“Since when, sir?’’ demanded the other. 

Holden entered and cleared a place on the little red lounge 
for himself, took off his hat and smiled. 

“Since an hour ago. You're due to take the train for 
San Francisco this evening. On your arrival you will take 
command of the Argol, loading for Vladivostok.” 

““Thanks,’’ Manners said. ‘‘Munitions, I suppose?” 

“Suppose so,” Holden responded. “An old packet 
though. Thought a long time before I decided on you.” 

Manners wiped his browned face carefully and flung the 
towel on the rack. . mee ; 

“Tt’s just four years since I came down here with a 
letter from Hastings Power,” he remarked. , : 

“‘T remember perfectly,’’ Holden confessed.. ‘Put you 
down as one of the chaps the old man wanted to be rid of. 
Persian Gulf you chose—wasn’t it? He never asked. I 
remembered. Did you know him well?”’ 

“T was almost engaged to marry his daughter,’’ Man- 
ners said. 

“ Ah!” the superintendent breathed. “‘ Nobody married 
her, I understand.” 

“Nobody with Hastings Power’s prime requisites,’’ was 
the reply. ‘‘Bully, fine, jolly girl!” : 

“She is,” the other admitted cordially. ‘‘D’ye mind tell- 
ing me who you were? Justifiable curiosity, my son.” 

Manners explained briefly, concluding: 

“T found I liked the job better than I thought I should 
like anything called work. So I stuck. And I understand 
that my six-hundred thousand dollars has swelled to a 
million meantime.” - 

“All right! All right!’’ Captain Holden waved one 
hand in mild deprecation. ‘‘You’re the very competent 
chief officer of the Sultan to me now. Next week you will 
be the commander of the Argol—and.I. don’t envy you 
your job.” 

They looked at each other a moment. Manners broke 
the silence. 





The Argol Settled Into 
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“I’ve heard that Mr. Power was buying some frightful 
junk, and called ’em steamers.”’ 

““You know he won’t argue a matter,” Holden said 
dryly. ‘I did my best to make him see that the Argol 
wasn’t the ship for his money. The next best thing for 
me to do was to. put you captain.” 

“Why?” asked Manners, his face suddenly white. 

Holden rose, with his accustomed smooth and grace- 
ful action. 

“Miss Power accompanies her father to Siberia on the 
Argol,’’ he announced. 

Manners winced. 

“Then she—Gladys knows—about me?” 

Holden looked pure astonishment; then laughed. 

“You mean to tell me you haven’t What have 

-you been doing with your time all these years, young 
man?” 

“‘Working,”’ was the reply. 

“And you never corresponded with Miss Power?”’ 

“Certainly not, sir. Not my pidgin.” 

The superintendent seated himself again. 

“Took here, captain,” he said with an odd lack of 
color in his tone; ‘‘I’ve been fair with you. I didn’t know 
who you were and I didn’t ask. 

_ “Miss Power never told me. She didinquire. I kept 
her posted. It was no business of mine. But it is my 
business to know whether I’ve made a mistake in giving 
you the Argol.” 

“You mean Manners’ voice was low. 
Holden looked at him directly. “‘I mean are you aman 

to ask a fine girl to marry you, to take a chance given you 

to make good—and then—make good?”’ 

“T understand,” Manners said with quiet assurance. 
“But you mistake the lady’s feelings, captain. She isn’t 
going to fall in love with any man who isn’t her father’s 
better. 

“That’s plain. I admire her for it. I’ll be frank and 
tell you that I’ve tried to fetch clear and make the straight 
course good. But what show has a mere seaman against 
Hastings Power? . He knew it when he offered me what he 
called the ‘chance.’”’ 

“He didn’t call it that,’ said the superintendent. “I 
take it that it was the young woman who said it was a 
chance. And I’ve already told you that, so far as I know, 
Mr. Power.doesn’t know you are alive. He doesn’t keep 
tabs on the crews of his vessels. That’s my business. The 
Argol’s my business.” 

“Did Gladys Power ask you to give me the Argol?” he 
demanded. 

‘‘She did not,’’-Holden replied curtly. ‘I’m asking you.” 

“I'll tell you one little thing, sir,” Manners said with 
sudden vivacity: ‘I'll see to it that the old packet arrives 
in good order.” — 

‘Holden rose once more. 

“Her cargo is worth something well over eight or ten 
millions,” he said. ‘‘A dangerous cargo too. Most impor- 
tant that it gets into Russian hands safely. Mr. Power has 
contracted to the limit of his resources, I believe. No 
insurance, of course. Ship’s risk.” 

Manners swung round. 

“And, when it means a big thing to a commerce destroyer 
or a submarine to get the Argol, Hastings Power puts his 
daughter aboard?” 

“‘He has refused to argue the matter,” the superintend- 
ent said stiffly. ‘It’s none of our business.’’ 

Steele laughed. 

“Of course! But when I’m master of that ship—say, do 
you fancy it likely that a seagoing tug might speak us a 
hundred or so miles offshore?”’ 

Holden nodded and they shook hands. 
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“Tt’s in my discretion to transship passengers if safety 


requires it, sir?’’ Manners remarked. 
“Without argument,” the superintendent assented, and 
was gone. 
Iv 
ASTINGS POWER, a little obese, a little flushed by 
unwonted walking, mounted the gangplank to the 
deck of the Argol and glanced about him with satisfaction. 
His daughter lifted her skirts and passed on in the wake of 
the respectful steward. 

“Humph!” remarked the great man to his secretary. 
“Not often a man stands right over ten million dollars’ 
worth of government property. 
That’s the value of this cargo.” 

The secretary said a decent 
“YVes,’’ and let his eyes stray 
after the girl. He frowned in- 
voluntarily. Miss Power had 
stopped and was talking to a tall 
young man in uniform, proba- 
bly the captain. He wondered 
why they seemed so awkward. 
He tried to read the movements 
of Gladys’ lips and failed. 

Power himself recalled him 
shortly. 

“Find the captain and tell 
him I wish to see him,” he said. 

So the secretary interrupted a 
conversation of which he caught 
only a fragment: 

“Tt’s a crime!” the captain 
said. 

“Tg that the way for one of his 
employees to speak?”’ 

That was all the young man 
heard. He broke in civilly with 
Mr. Power’s message. 

“Certainly,” the captain re- 
sponded. “I’llgoimmediately.”’ 
Heturned to Miss Power. ‘You 
forget that I am a shipmaster 
now—and more competent to 
speak on my own business than 
even your father.” 

With this he stepped on 
briskly, alert, his head up. The 
girl’s eyes followed him and her 
expression was one of rather odd 
bewilderment. Then she drew 
her brows together in a frown 
and went along the deck toward 
her father. 

Power took a square look at 
the man in captain’s uniform, 
stared widely, clucked his tongue 
against his teeth, and then said 
brusquely: 

“How did you get here?” 

“T’m master of this steamer, 
Mr. Power,’ Manners said 
quietly. ‘‘I understood you 
wished to speak to me.” 

“How did you get here?”’ 
demanded the great man, red- 
dening. 

“You gave me a letter to 
Captain Holden four years ago 
when I had the pleasure of calling 
on you,”’ was the response. 

“But you— you didn’t 

“T started to work immediately,’’ Manners interrupted. 
“T’ve been on ships of your line all this time. Finally I was 
promoted captain. Now I have the Argol.” 

Power’s flush deepened. He breathed heavily, like a man 
shocked by a plunge into cold water. His eyes sought his 
daughter. He recovered himself. 

“An oversight on my part, Manners. You can go ashore. 
Another man will take your place,”’ he announced. 

Manners neither looked at Gladys nor moved a step. 

“T’m sorry,” he said evenly. ‘‘Sailingtime! Excuse me.” 

Then he left the magnate and strode off toward the 
bridge ladder. A moment later there were clanging of gongs 
below, the rumble of reluctant machinery, the steady 
rattle of a winch on the forecastle head, and the Argol edged 
her way out of her berth and thrust her low bows into the 
muddy stream of the ebb tide. 

“Trusting ten millions to a man without an ounce of 
brains!”’ snapped Mr. Power, beckoning his secretary. 

To him he gave curt orders, which resulted within five 
minutes in a hasty appearance of the wireless operator, to 
explain that his machines were out of order. 

“Why?” roared Mr. Power. 

“To make room for cargo, sir,” answered the operator. 

“Papa,” Gladys said quietly, ‘all this is your arrange- 
ment. Why do you disturb it at this late date?” 

He turned on her with the first sign of indecision she 
had ever witnessed in his manner. He seemed mentally 
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adrift—to be quite incapable of his usual brusque finality. 
Incredulously she leaned toward him, something at once 
solicitous and alarmed in her expression. Power glanced 
about him feverishly, saw the sky line of San Francisco 
receding, the hump of Alcatraz Island and its grim fortress 
slipping behind the bellowing Argol. 

“You know,” he muttered, ‘“‘this cargo is worth millions. 
I told Holden to send our best man. And he sent this jack- 
anapes, this would-be millionaire fellow—the chap you 
threw over years ago! Why, I had fairly forgotten he 
existed! . . . And he’s here—in charge!” 

“You are afraid of something, papa?” she said. 





There Was a Gathering Tumult That Was Cracked Through by a Shrill Crying Which Would Not Stop 


“Afraid? Of course I am!’’ He moistened his dry lips. 
“T made my fortune by hard work. And I’m going to 
Russia now to double it. Nobody but Hastings Power can 
do business over there. And Holden puts that fellow in 
command of my steamer! He—he’ll—he’s no man for 
the job!” 

“What do you know about him that makes you think 
so?” she demanded. 

“Know? About him? Nothing! That’s precisely why 
I’m sure he’s not the man for us.’’ The great Power recov- 
ered a little of his usual calm. ‘‘But I won’t argue the 
matter. I’ll see to it.” 

The Argol was well outside the Farallones before Hast- 
ings Power realized his inability to overcome the obstacles 
he himself had put in the way of communicating with the 
shore and effecting a change of masters. The chief engineer 
took pleasure in telling him that it was by direction of the 
company’s office that the wireless dynamo had been torn 
from its usual place. 

“Tt’ll be a couple o’ days before we get it rigged up 
again,’”’ the engineer said slowly. ‘No place for it below, 
so we’ve got to fix a place topside somewhere. Two days 
at the least, sir.” 

When Power addressed himself to Manners he was civ- 
illy informed that every effort would be made to hail an 
inbound vessel and send word for a tug. The captain said 
nothing about his brief arrangement with Holden to send 


a small craft out to take Gladys and her father off. The 
reason was perfectly good: the Argol was steadily steaming 
through a vast blanket of fog, which the wireless man, listen- 
ing in, though unable to send a message, told him was 
reported to extend for a thousand miles off the coast. 

“And, anyway,” Manners told himself, ‘‘no tug could 
pick us up, for I’m sailing a course just to be clear of ship- 
ping of all kinds.” 

That evening Gladys sought him on the bridge and began 
abruptly: 

“T knew you were doing well. Was it fair to intrigue to 
get the Argol—when you knew I was to travel on it?” 

“T see nothing unfair in it,” 
he answered. ‘‘As a matter of 
fact, Holden didn’t consult me. 
Merely gave me my orders. To 
tell the truth, I suspected you 
were willing to give me another 
chance.” 

“T never said so!”’ she re- 
marked coldly. ‘‘And now I 
must warn you. You are taking 
father’s money and you are de- 
liberately disobeying him.” 

With pains Manners explained 
the exact situation, and ended 
with: 

‘“There is a small chance. 
Holden and I agreed that this 
was no ship for you to travel on. 
If he can manage it he is to have 
a tug intercept us to-morrow to 
take you back to San Francisco. 
But this fog makes even that 
chance very slim.” 

She demanded fuller details. 
He gave them. She remarked: 

“Then you are going to exer- 
cise your authority against my 
father’s? And send me away?” 

“Exactly,” he said—“‘if this 
fog lifts. I know what I’m talk- 
ing about. It was a crime to 
load this old packet the way she 
has been laden. It is monstrous 
to send her across the Pacific, 
and nobody but a fool would 
ever have dreamed of risking his 
daughter’s life on the Argol.”’ 

“With you,”’ she corrected. 

Manners drew her aside, out 
of earshot of the watch officer. 

“That isn’t like the Gladys I 
used to know,” he warned her. 
*“You used to be just.” 

“Oh, the girl you used to know 
doesn’t exist any more!’’ she 
returned. “‘AndI doubt whether 
you have the right even to men- 
tion her.” 

“T took that chance,’’ Man- 
ners told her bluntly. ‘‘For 
four years I’ve been working, 
earning my living—and getting 
ready to come and show you 
and your father that I’m no 
social parasite. The Argol isn’t 
my fault. It’s your father’s. 
I-Never-Argue Power slipped up 
this time. He thought he knew 
more than the men who’ve run 
ships all their lives, and had to run ’em right to earn their 
bread and butter. To be perfectly frank, I’m here on the 
Argol to see what can be done to save your father’s neck.” 

“T dislike boasting intensely,” she said. 

“Tt may sound like boasting,’ he admitted. “‘But what 
I want you to understand is that men who know their busi- 
ness know I know mine. You needn’t be afraid I’m going 
to thrust my society on you or ask old questions of you. 
Just now you're the daughter of Hastings Power, my em- 
ployer. I’m master of the Argol—so long as she floats.” 

With perfect frankness Gladys stepped closer and studied 
his face. She seemed a little puzzled. She sighed. 

““You’re changed,” she murmured. 

“Tt’s four years,’”’ he answered. 

“So long?”’? She laughed quickly. ‘‘You never sent me 
a single word all that time!” 

Manners bent his head slightly. 

‘What was the use? There was only one thing I could 
tell you—and I’d told you that once.” 

The words themselves might have been taken as a re- 
newing of the old relation on his part; but her ear caught 
no intonation of anything but quiet resolve. She sighed 
again, stared into the blind fog and departed. 

From that moment until four days later Steele Manners 
did not leave his post on the bridge or catch a glimpse of 
his passengers. It was evident that Power had realized his 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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HEN, after breakfast, the girls had got into their 

V \ habits and ridden away, Irene, who had been 

seeing them off, returned to the sitting room and 
found Senlac seated at the desk engaged in writing letters. 

“Don’t bother me. I’m busy,” hesaid 
without looking up. 

So she did not bother him, but went 
into the kitchen; and finding that Bill 
had already brought the chickens, she 
set about stuffing them. Seraphina 
held them for her and never ceased to 
smile. As they were tying up the legs 
of the fowls Irene said: 

“We shan’t be here for luncheon, 
you know. We’re going for a long 
walk and shall lunch at the Axis Inn.”’ 

“You will have a walk, ma’am!”’ 
Seraphina returned with a meaning in- 
flection. 

Then Mrs. Stuyvesant turned her at- 
tention to the making of a pudding. 
When it was ready for the oven she 
went up to her room and threw herself 
down on her couch. It was a vast relief 
to be rid of the girls, even though Sera- 
phinaand Bill and the gardener werestill 
left. Ithad beena very trying morning; 
but now, for a little while at any rate, 
nothing could possibly goawry. She fell 
asleep almost on the instant. 

“You’ve got to wake up, ma’am. He wants you!” It 
was Seraphina’s voice above her. “‘He come straight out 
into the kitchen hunting you, and give me such a turn 
I dropped the pudding.” 

Irene had regained her senses with a start. 

“T’ll be down in just a minute,” she said. 
pudding spoiled?”’ 

“No, ma’am; but it’s a mercy it wasn’t,” declared 
Seraphina. 

When Irene got downstairs Senlae was wandering about 
restlessly. 

“When does the post come?” he asked irritably. ‘I 
want the Times.” 

Now that there was no one to hear him, his remarks 
were as far above reproach as could possibly be wished. 

“Tt comes at half after twelve. We'll meet the postman 
on our walk to Grenfell.” 

Attired in his mountain-climbing costume, which he had 
worn in the Tyrol, Senlac made a picturesque figure as 
they set out on their tramp. They had followed the high- 
road for some distance without exchange of sentences. 
Then with a little sigh his hostess observed: 

“This is a great relief, isn’t it? That house is so tiny.” 

But her guest was almost rude. 

“‘T don’t see what you make such a row about,” he said 
crisply. ‘‘There’s been nothing, so far, to hear. I’ve been 
as good as gold. I don’t always want to be, but I have 
been. It’s most unjust to give an innocent man a bad 
character without provocation.” 

Irene was placidity itself. She refused to be ruffled. 

“T don’t know what ails them,” she said. ‘‘I quite agree 
with all you say; but, nevertheless ””? She shrugged 
her shoulders significantly. “‘They never have acted like 
this before. They persist in thinking we are in love; and 
the more I deny it, the more they doubt my word.” 

“They can’t know much about love if they think we 
are it,” was his rejoinder. “I won’t deny that you interest 
me more than I expected you would; but I’m not the 
least little bit in love with you. I can’t be. Love’s all 
over for me. I’ve lost faith in women forever.” 

“T’ve lost faith in women pretty nearly, myself,” said 
Irene cheerfully; “‘and I shall lose it wholly soon if those 
girls don’t stop going about the house so softly. It isn’t 
polite. They seem to take a fiendish joy in being unex- 
pected. Think of Nora, this morning—just as you took 
my hand! Of course you shouldn’t have taken it; but as 
you did take it, it was aggravating for her to be there just 
in time to see. I could have sobbed—I was so vexed.” 

“Yes; that was a bad play,’ he admitted. “I can’t 
see why I did it. I’m so susceptible. Well, at any rate, 
we're rid of them now. We have three or four blessed 
hours in which to say what we please. Where are those 
woods anyhow? Let us be getting into them. I keep 
thinking of all sorts of speeches peculiarly fitted for the 
woods.” 

His guide pointed to a particular portion of a long, low 
stone wall in the valley below them. 

““We go over that stile down there,”’ she told him. Then: 
“Tt is good to feel free,” she continued. ‘‘There’s no 
denying that. You haven’t the least idea what I’m going 
through with those girls. They regularly rack me. They 
misconstrue everything. And we’re living in such a box.” 
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“TP'll be Down in Just a Minute. 


Is the Pudding Spoiled?’’* 


“Tf we were really in love,” observed Senlac thought- 
fully, ‘‘that house would be abominable. I wonder just 
how much they do hear?” 

“T don’t know; but you are so foolish in saying the 
things you do. You don’t consider how they sound at all. 
It doesn’t matter a rap to me whether you call me darling 
or not, because you’re the kind of man who calls all women 
darling.” 

He turned on her sharply. 

“Yes; you is 

“T don’t do anything of the kind,” he denied in a wrath- 
ful voice. 


“Oh! Do I?” he cried. 








“Well ” she began, and stopped abruptly at sight 
of his face. His expression had altered to one of real 
temper. ‘‘You don’t mean to say you’re vexed?’”’ she 


queried in surprise. He turned away, and his shoulders 
spoke volumes. ‘Are you actually vexed?”’ she pressed. 

There was no answer. 

“You don’t mean to say you are really angry?” 

Still he was silent. Irene stopped short in her tracks 
and Senlac walked on alone. After a moment, however, 
she followed. 

“T never saw anything so absurd,” she said presently, 
overtaking him. ‘‘What a nasty temper you have, to be 
sure! And all over such a very little silly thing.” 

But his silence was maintained. It was maintained for 
several long, endless minutes. Then in scrupulously even 
tones he asked: 

“Where are we?” 

She had been busily thinking, and his voice roused 
her abruptly. She looked about her. 

“T don’t know,” she confessed. “I never thought to 
notice the way we were going. We’ve strayed from the 
right path.’ She did not recall crossing the stile—yet 
they were in the woods. 

“You mean we're off the track?”’ He took out a map 
she had given him before starting. 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“To the left or the right? Where are we on the map?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t know where we are.”’ 

He came to a dead halt and glared at her. 

“Well, this is pleasant! Are we really lost?” 

She looked up into his face and her red lips curled. 

“Tm glad of it,’’ she said. ‘I’m learning such a lot. 
I’d begun to be interested in you. This is a fine thing to 
happen just now.” 

“That kind of talk won’t do any good,” he returned 
harshly. ‘‘Don’t you remember the way to Caricastle? 
Where’s the path we came over?” 

“T don’t know,” she admitted. ‘‘This comes of treating 
a womanrudely. You find yourself hopelessly lost at once.’ 

He was not in the least shamed, however. 

“T didn’t treat you rudely,” he declared, “and I’m not 
hopelessly lost. Where’s the sun? It should be on our 
left. Itisn’t. It’s behind us. Now I know which way to go.” 

He set off at once. She walked quite as well as he and 
they did a rapid mile in silence, emerging at length on an 
unknown highroad. Then he turned to her once more. 

“Now where are we?” he inquired. 

She shook her head. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Haven’t you any idea?”’ 
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“None. I always tell by the map.” But he declined 


to look at the map again. 


“Good heaven!” she cried, thoroughly annoyed. ‘You 


have the worst temper I ever encountered. To think that 


I might have known you for years in 
London and never have suspected it! 
I'll never think of marrying you now, 
I promise you! I’ll stick to my half of 
the bargain like the veriest leech.” 

Senlac frowned gloomily. 

“T do wish you wouldn’t keep on 
talking of marrying me,” he begged in 
a voice that grated. “It irritates me 
horribly. I don’t want to be married. 
I want to get in the right path.” 

“‘Perhapsit comes to the same thing,” 
she suggested. : 

“T beg and pray you won’t joke until 
we are out of this.” 

Then she said she was sorry, in a 

. penitential voice, and promised to be 

quiet; but Senlac’s temper showed no 
sign of mending. After another hour of 
dusty tramping, during which he three 
times asked his direction from passers- 
by, he finally brought his companion 
to the Axis Inn. 

Their arrival, however, was very far 
from restoring him to good humor. In 
the little inn parlor, after ordering 

luncheon, he turned his back on Irene and in silence 
opened his cherished Times, a copy of which, though they 
missed the postman, he had managed to secure. And his 
companion quite calmly, without a word of reproach, took 
from her pocket the embroidery she always carried and 
began diligently to ply her needle. 

When, after a long while, a maid brought in their lunch- 
eon, the man dropped his paper and the woman laid aside 
her needlework. They were both hungry and both rather 
eagerly drew up their chairs to the table. He cut some 
thin slices of ham for her and himself, passed hers to her, 
spread some bread with butter and took two eager bites. 
And under the spell of this treatment the evil encompass- 
ment broke and vanished. Their eyes met across the 
board and they both smiled. 

The metamorphosis was indeed very wonderful. 
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ENLAC in his own way gave his hostess due credit on 
the return journey for the way she had treated his fit 
of ill temper. 

“Do you know,” he said, “I’m really getting awfully 
fond of you! You’re so jolly good-natured. And then, too, 
you don’t fuss.” 

The woman beside him let go a trilling little musical laugh. 

“T’ve made up my mind not to believe one word you 
say,’”’ she told him. “Still, I must admit that the latter 
part of your statement cannot possibly be denied.” 

It was a beautiful autumnal afternoon. The sky spread 
in fleckless blue above them; the sun shone golden, and 
the air was a gloriously tonic admixture of invigorating 
cool and balmy warmth. It was not at all the setting for 
a strictly impersonal affair, and their communion was 
certainly not impersonal in the least. Then, too, the 
fragrance of the woods had all the inspiriting effect of 
incense, and the lisping cadences of the gentle breeze 
among the leaves were a fitting accompaniment for 
romantic comedy. Senlac’s laugh answered hers. 

“You aren’t a bit conceited, are you?”’ he said. 

“Well,” she answered, “‘if it comes to that, you are not 
the most self-depreciative man in the world. Still, if 
persons have a great deal in them they can hardly fail to 
know it, I suppose.” 

He looked at her for a long moment in a frankly apprais- 
ing sort of way. Finally he said: 

“You make me wonder whether I shall ever think 
seriously of marrying you.” 

Then she came back a little stingingly: 

“T do wish you wouldn’t talk of marrying me. It 
irritates me even worse than it does you when I bring up 
the subject.” 

“Let us sit down and see why,” he proposed; and as he 
spoke he threw himself on a mossy bit of ground at the 
foot of a pair of umbrageous twin oaks. 

Trene took off her cloak, spread it out neatly, adjusted her- 
self thereon and produced her inevitable needlework. When 
she had taken the first stitch, her eyes still lowered to the em- 
broidery, she said with a little sigh of contented well-being: 

.“Tt’s so nice now to know that, whatever you say here, 
I haven’t got to explain it all to the girls directly you’ve 
done; so, you see, you can say just whatever you like.” 

Senlac took out his pipe. 
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“Those girls are a bore,’”’ he said feelingly. “They’ll 
end by making me embarrassed and self-conscious.” 

“Oh, I feel that way already,” rejoined Irene. “I feel 
too idiotic for words. I’ve never been in such a silly situa- 
tion in all my life before. I can’t get angry, because there’s 
nothing to get angry about; and I can’t explain, because 
there’s nothing to explain. Altogether, this being tacitly 
regarded as in love with a man whom you wouldn’t have 
for a gift does get very exasperating.” 

“Wouldn’t you really have me as a gift?” 

“T would not.” 

“Am I as bad as all that, then?” 

Irene lowered her work to her lap and looked straight 
into his eyes. 

“T’ll tell you,’”’ she said with a seriousness that might 
or might not have been assumed: “I don’t mind confess- 
ing that I was growing quite interested in you; but your 
beastly temper this morning has ended everything.” 

“My beastly temper!’’ he exclaimed in apparent sur- 
prise. ‘‘You mean your own irritating petulance. But 
that’s just like a woman. That’s just what I despise in 
you all. You never play fair.” 

“T should be an idiot to play fair with you. You would 
have a good laugh at my expense then!”” She had resumed 
her needle. 

Her expression was so placid and pleasant he took the 
trouble to alter his position so that he might see more of it. 

“That’s so,” he admitted. “‘ We agreed not to be sincere 
from the first, didn’t we? And yet I’ve come dangerously 
near to forgetting to lie three or four times. Life is so 
seductive there at your house. Why, even the annoyances 
are distinctly homelike. And every time I see you I want 
to kiss you, quite as a matter of course.” 

“Tt’s very nice of you’’—she was rethreading her 
needle—‘“ but never do it. A kiss would echo like thunder. 
It’s such a little house, you know.” 

He nodded understandingly. 

“Yes; I quite see your point. I suppose one kiss would 
bring on a domestic cataclysm. What would you say to 
them if they heard?” 

“Tf they heard! If? Of course they’d hear. Everybody 
would hear. I expect that even the cat would come run- 
ning. And as to what I’d say—I don’t know what Id say. 
I can’t imagine. It would be the most tragic moment of 
my life.” He moved closer to her. “Don’t try kissing me 
here,” she warned sharply—‘“‘not un- 
less you intend proposing and are pre- 
pared to take all the consequences.” 

“Tf I proposed to you what would 
be the consequence?”’ 

“How do you mean? If I accepted 
you or if I refused you?”’ 

“Both or either.” 

“Well, to begin with, you’d have a 
very hard time persuading me that 
you were in earnest; and on your 
eloquence would depend my answer. If 
Isaid no, you’d be horribly ill, because 
you’d feel horribly bad. So much would 
come over you and you'd be so sorry 
about ”? And there she paused. 

“Yes? About what? Goon!’’ he 
pressed eagerly. 

“ About your temper.” 

“e Why? ” 

“You see, that would be my reason 
for refusing you.” 

He took two long whiffs from his 
pipe—thoughtful whiffs. 

““Well—and if you accepted me?” 
He moved still nearer. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t accept you—here.” 

“Why not?” She began to laugh. 
“Why wouldn’t you accept me here?” 
he insisted. 

She laughed some more and he re- 
peated the question. 

“Because,” she finally answered, 
“a woodcutter may come by at any 
second. Otherwise I shouldn’t have 
consented to sit here. . . . There 
ccmes one now!” 

While the woodcutter passed, Senlac 
smoked in silence. Then he emptied 
the ashes from the bowl and returned 
the pipe to his pocket. 

“Tf you had just accepted me I 
don’t think I should mind a wood- 
cutter very much,” he said. 

“Ah, but I should!’ she declared 
with finality. 

“Where would you go to accept me 
then, if not here?” 

“T’d go home.” 

“What! To Seraphina and the gar- 
dener? Believe me, the woods are 
much better!” 

Irene folded her work and arose. 





“Nevertheless, I should go home. I think it’s much 
more respectable to become engaged in one’s house.’ 

“Tf you’ll sit down again,” said Senlac, holding out his 
hand, ‘“‘I’ll do you a real proposal—in fun, you know.” 

Irene shook her head, however, and moved away. 

“T don’t feel attracted,” she replied. “I’m going home 
to tea. I’m such a homebody this summer.” 

He sprang up then and followed her. 

“What a funny girl you are!’”’ was his comment. “I 
can’t help wondering whether I shall end by really falling 
in love. What would my family say? That’s the point.” 

“Yes. And what would my family say too? That is 
more to the point. And what would I say, myself? That’s 
most of all to the point.” 

Senlae stared at her for a moment thoughtfully. Then 
he said: 

“‘T’m rather well off, you know; and there are those who 
say I’m very good-looking. I have other advantages too.”’ 

“Your temper, for instance,’’ reminded Irene. ‘Pray 
don’t forget that.” 

“T wasn’t really out of temper,’’ he explained. “I was 
simply hungry.” 

“Oh, then you'll be like that four times daily from now 
until you die! I’m glad to know it.” 

“And there’s the possible title,’ he suggested. ‘‘ You 
might like that. Americans, as a rule & 

“T shouldn’t like it at all. I can’t bear French names 
Anglicized. They sound absurd to me.” 

“T’m very proud of my name,” he said. 





The girls had returned and the tea table was spread on 
the lawn when they reached home. Drentha fluttered in 
on Irene as that lady was changing her frock. 

“Had you a nice day?” she asked. Then, in a whisper: 
“Oh, tell me—did he propose? Seraphina says Bill was 
cutting sticks and saw you coming along the road; so he 
kept perfectly still and heard him say that he was thinking 
up all sorts of speeches to say in the woods. Did he say 
them all? Did he say any of them?” 

Trene stood thunderstruck. So, after all, they had been 
spied on and overheard. The thing was maddening; but 
she said quietly: 

“No; he didn’t ask me to marry him. He doesn’t care 
a thing about me.” And, at that, Drentha flung a sympa- 
thetic arm about her. 





“"7 Won't Deny That You Interest Me, But I'm Not the Least Little Bit in Love With You”’ 


“You poor dear! I amsorry for you,” she pitied. ‘And 
you care so much for him too. It is hard. It really is.”’ 

This was the final straw. 

“Don’t pity me! Don’t!’’ Irene cried furiously. “I 
don’t like him in the least. Oh, if you could have seen 
what a rage he flew into to-day over losing the road! It 
was awful.” 

““We’ll be so glad when he’s gone,’”’ Drentha went on in 
her soothing tone. ‘He takes up all your time and he 
makes us all nervous. The house is too small for a man 
visitor anyway.” 

Just then Nora broke in on them with a warning. 

“Do, for heaven’s sake, speak lower!” she urged. 
“Mr. Senlac is on the veranda. I went out there to get 
the scissors for the sweet peas. One can hear every word 
that is said in this room.” 

“What did we say?’ Irene appealed, stricken afresh. 

“Well, I heard you say you didn’t like him at all and 
Drentha said she’d be glad when he was gone. Then 
I rushed round by the kitchen to come up and tell you to 
be more careful.” 

““€Go-o0-od heavin!’’’ ejaculated Drentha. 

Irene, much distressed and several shades paler, lost no 
time in getting down to the veranda. Senlac, seated in 
the steamer chair which he seemed to have annexed for the 
season, greeted her with a laugh so boisterous that it struck 
her at once as forced. 

“By Jove, it is a little house!” he announced. “I 
realize now for the first time what a very little house it is. 
And so you really can’t bear me?” 

Once again she felt herself on the verge of bursting into 
tears. The acute agony of not knowing who was hearing 
that speech, and the utter impossibility of hitting on pre- 
cisely the proper reply to make under the circumstances, 
shook her quite to the center of her being. 

“T can get out the very first thing in the morning, you 
know,” he went on, looking at her with what she took for 
feigned amusement. “I fancy that will be best if you 
really mean it.” 

Fiercely to herself she was declaring: ‘I will not cry! 
I will not ery!’ Even at that moment the tears were 
flooding over her lids. And as the tears rose the man rose 
with them. 

“Why,” he cried, catching sight of her dewy lashes and 
straining lips—‘‘ why, I honestly believe you don’t like the 
thought of my going!’”’ And his tone 
now was suddenly serious. 

Within the house was a deathly hush, 
and the wide lines of the vale of seven 
spreading meadows showed nowhere a 
single spying figure. There was every 
influence to lure and to allure, from the 
roses hanging above them, and thelong, 
wearying walk just ended, to the re- 
freshing promise of tea just ahead. In 
the sudden sweep of emotion that 
rushed over them both the reverberant 
qualities of the little house were swal- 
lowed up. 

Unforbidden, unchecked, he had 
taken her hand; he had kissed her 
hand. Next he had kissed her cheek. 
Finally, with his arms close about her, 
he had kissed her lips and her tear-wet 
eyes. 

x 

S GOOD fortune would have it, 
the kisses provedecholess. Within 
asecond after they had been given, 
George Senlac was reseating himself, 
a trifle uncertainly, in the steamer 
chair; and Irene Stuyvesant, steady- 
ing herself by grasping a very thorny 
rose vine with her left hand, was gaz- 
ing off at the distance and wondering 
acutely whether it was indeed unin- 

habited. 

Most dreadful is it when one may 
not experience the sweetest of emo- 
tions without feeling fright and caution 
mingled in thesame moment. I doubt 
whether there be a more painful mix- 
ture of experience than that composed 
of being kissed, fearing that somebody 
saw, and being almost positive that 
somebody must have seen. 

Irene gasped and clutched the rose’s 
thorns still more firmly. The mead- 
ows—those treacherous meadows— 
looked so silent and solitary. But were 
they? For the life of her, all she could 
think of were some words she had once 
read about ‘‘the wide desert spaces 
of the earth.”” They seemed to refer 
to a most desirable state of affairs. 

“Of course I apologize,’ Senlae was 
saying. “I’m awfully sorry. I’m sure 
I don’t know what possessed me.’’ 
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“Oh, it doesn’t matter!’’ she replied, un- 
conscious of how pale she was and how she 
stood swaying by the swinging vine. “All that 
matters is who saw! We—we'll have tea in just 
aminute. The girls are getting it.’”’ While she 
spoke her eyes were continually and miserably 
searching. 

“Very stupid of me,” 
into his mustache. ‘‘You see —— 

“Oh, don’t talk about it. Somebody 
will hear and then I’ll have more ex- 
plaining to do. How can I ever explain 
the way you behave? It is so ter- 
rible. You make life so impossible.” 

“Tt isn’t my 
fault,’’ he defended. 
“Tt’s the wretched 
littleness of the 
house. Nothing 
would matter other- 
wise. It’s the un- 
conventionality of 
the situation that 
is getting on our 
nerves. We ——” 

She made ‘a des- f 
perate gesture and 4 
he stopped short. 5 
She was still very 
pale, though merci- 
fully unconscious of 
the fact; and he 
was equally uncon- 
scious of being 
deeply crimson. 

But Nora, coming 
out with the tea 
tray, naturally 
noted both facts in- 
stantly. Having run down the terrace steps and placed the 
tray on the table, she flew back into the house and sought 
Drentha, who was counting out spoons in the dining room. 

“Oh, you ought to see them!”’ she whispered excitedly. 
“They do look queer. Something surely has happenednow.” 

Drentha fairly leaped to her side. 

“Nora!” she burst forth, her blue eyes wide. 
What? What did you hear?” 

“Not a word; but he is just as red and she is just as 
white ——” 

“Didn’t you hear even a sound?” 

“No; I didn’t hear a thing. He is in the steamer chair 
and she’s looking at the view. She appears ready to faint 
and he looks as though he was going to have apoplexy. 
That’s every bit I know.” 

“Tsn’t it dreadful!’”” moaned Drentha sympathetically. 
“Tt isn’t as though there was any place where they could 
go, is it? Oh, I’m getting so sorry for them! I believe 
they’re growing quite desperate. After tea you and I'll 
go for a walk.” 

“We'd much better let them walk.’”’ Nora’s tone was 
earnest in the extreme. ‘‘Seraphina is always here, you 
know, and Bill is down in the meadow trimming hedges 
to-day.”” Then suddenly, as a fresh thought struck her: 
“*Go-o-od heavin!’ Of course he could see them there on 
the veranda!” 

The two girls regarded each other in sympathetic horror. 

“T wonder whether Irene knows that?’’ Drentha ven- 
tured at length. 

““Tedoubt ites 

“You might just mention it casually at tea.” 

“Yes; I will. Is everything ready now?” 

“Yes. You took out the cake and bread and butter, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes. They’re all on the table. Come now; and don’t 
look at them too closely.” 

Irene stumbled down the terrace steps in a blind sort of 
way and dropped into a seat by the tea table. 

“You pour,” she said to Drentha. 

Senlac followed, his hands in his pockets. He was very 
much the absolutely calm, unruffled man of the world. 

Drentha poured; Nora passed the plates; the man 
stood ready to pass the cups. It looked very much, for a 
few placid minutes, as though the tension was going to be 
relieved. 

“You don’t take sugar, do you, dear?’”’ Drentha asked, 
lifting her eyes to Irene’s face and trying to keep them 
quite unconscious. 

Her attempt, however, was so far from successful that 
it bred in the other an immediate wonder as to whether 
her hair or her collar was obviously disarranged. The 
doubt was awful. She put up her hand to feel. Senlac, 
still standing by the table, followed her thoughts and 
flushed with fresh acuteness in sudden dread lest she 
powdered, and lest some of the powder had come con- 
spicuously off on him. 

It was quite three-twentieths of a second before he 
regained his senses sufficiently to remember that he was 
wearing tweeds. In the sudden relief of that recollection 


he went on, mumbling 
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“In a Country With Hedges No One Can Tell 
Where Anyone Is"’ 


he sat down abruptly, without ob- 
serving that the cat had already 
chosen his chair. 

Everybody laughed, as persons al- 
ways do when something completely 
innocuous presents itself in the midst 
of a strained situation. 

“T believe the cat has been sat on 
fifty times since we came here,” said 
Noragayly. ‘‘Ithinkshe’s gotrather 
to like it.” 

“You take sugar—don’t you, 
Mr. Senlac?”’ asked Drentha. 

“Yes, please.’’ He took his tea 
with gratitude. ‘“‘What a beautiful 
view that is!’’ he added with all the 
warmth of a mighty relief. ‘I love 
fields and cows.” 

“Tt won’t be pretty—that is, not 
so pretty—soon,”’ contributed Nora, 
offering the bread and butter. ‘‘ You 
see, all the nice, picturesque hedges 
will be smooth and even. Bill has 
been out there trimming them all day 
to-day —or, rather, all the afternoon. 
Seraphina says he’ll be at it a week.” 

Senlac’s teacup dropped from his 
suddenly nerveless fingers. The un- 
happy cat was again a victim, but 
Senlac’s lap got most of the cup’s 
scalding contents. He knew not what 
to do. Irene set her own cup down 
hastily and began to choke violently. 

“Oh, dear!” cried Drentha, fly- 
ing to her side. ‘‘What can we do? 
What can we get you?” 

Hiding her face in her handker- 
chief, Irene fled to the house. 

“Who is Bill?” Senlac asked. 

Nora ran to get him another cup and saucer, while he 
mopped at his trousers with his napkin. He felt furious 
and outraged—much as must a wild animal that bites at 
a strong, entanglingnet. Oh, this was a mess—a grand and 
gorgeous mess! 

“‘He’s the workman that Seraphina is going to marry,” 
answered Drentha; and then added philosophically— 
‘only, of course, you can never tell about men.” 

“Can’t you, indeed?”’ Senlac felt that he was surely 
going to hate this very nice girl before long. And then he 
queried: ‘‘Where is Bill at work this afternoon—did 
I understand?’”” He was scanning the prospect with 
redoubled interest. 

But Drentha did not think anyone could tell. In spite 
of all her good resolutions she was really enjoying herself 
very much indeed. 

“Tn a country with hedges,” she explained, “‘no one can 
tell where anyone is. Nora and I always speak of that 
when we are out walking. People have such a way of 
sitting behind hedges. I think it’s awful!” 

Nora returned with the fresh cup and saucer. 

“Bill’s in the kitchen now,” she informed them. ‘‘ How 
silly persons of that sort are! He and Seraphina are just 
sitting there giggling. . They don’t say a word.” 

“Perhaps they said what they had to say before you 
went in,’ Drentha suggested; and Senlac narrowly 
escaped letting his second cup slide. 

Presently Irene returned and drank a little tea—but not 
much. 

“Why don’t you go for a stroll while we pick up the tea 
things?’’ Drentha proposed kindly. 

“Yes; do!” urged the man. 

Trene, still pallid, agreed, but most indifferently; and 
Senlac led the way. When they were out of earshot of the 
house he asked: 

“Shall we go into the woods?” 

“No,” she declined—“‘not into the woods. 
faith ——” 

SolTipMe aan 

““No—in the woods. 
man did see you!” 

“Tt was awful!” he admitted. 
lost my head. I’m so sorry.’”’ He was very contrite. 

“Tt—it looks so dreadful!’’ she stammered. “If the 
girls find it out what can I say?”’ 

He was thoughtful for a second. 

“Say that you refused me.” 

“That I refused you?” 

“Tt’s the only way out at present—the only way that’s 
decent. I’ve been very foolish and got you into a mess, 
and I offer you what amends I can.’ 

Now she was thoughtful. 

“Ts there no other way?” she asked subtly; but it did 
not penetrate. 

“Not with young girls like that,’”” he answered. 
can’t understand. It’s the only way.” 

“Tt seems unfair. And then—it’s a lie.’”’ 

“T don’t mind,” he said. He was most self-sacrificing. 

“Don’t you, really?” 


I have no 


Oh, I’m heartsick! Fancy, if that 


“T’m so sorry. I quite 
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“No—not in the least. And it will settle everything. 
To-morrow I’ll be gone.” 

Irene considered. 

“But there wouldn’t have been time for you to have— 
to have’’—she skipped a few words and finished with 
“in just those few minutes.” 

“Say that it happened earlier—or now, during this 
walk.” . 

“What! During this walk?” 

“ce hes: 

Irene considered again—longer this time. 

“Tt seems too bitterly unfair to us both. Of course it 
will get out.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind. People who know me will believe 
anything of me. And as to its being unfair to you, they'll 
admire your good sense. It’s so unusual for a woman to 
refuse me. They generally accept, and then there’s no end 
of a row until the family get it straightened out. If it 
really gets about much the family will owe the greatest 
possible debt of gratitude to you. As I said before, it’s 
very unusual for me to be refused.” And then, too, there’s 
that other man—the one you love—desperately.” 

But Irene ignored this. 

“T can’t just see how we got into such a plight,”’ she 
said. “I never imagined that so many things could hap- 
pen, to be explained. And I’m positively ill now over the 
chance that that man saw us—saw you ” She broke 
off suddenly. 

“Yes,”’ said Senlae moodily. “Of course we both hope 
that he didn’t see us—see me, I mean, when ——” And 
then he broke off suddenly, in turn. “I’m very sorry,” he 
added after a five-second interim. 

““We couldn’t know he was there,’”’ Irene declared in a 
fit of fresh vexation. ‘‘But of course I never expected 
you ” 

“No; I didn’t expect to, myself,’’ he agreed somberly. 
“Tt was one of those leaps in the dark that one takes on ° 
the spur of the moment.” 

“Tf it only had been in the dark it wouldn’t have mat- 
tered so much,”’ Irene said bitterly. 

‘We aren’t sure it was seen,’’ he began comforting. 

“T’m sure,” she declared. ‘‘Everything that goes on is 
seen and heard in that wretched place—seen and heard, 
and has to be explained. You’ve no idea what I go through. 
You haven’t the least conception of how they cross-examine 
me. Oh, but I shall be glad when you are gone! It seems 
to me that you have been here for ages.”’ 

“‘Tt’s less than thirty hours.”’ 

“T expected to have such anice time with you. And now 
to have to tell the girls I’ve refused you! That I’ve broken 
your heart! How in the world shall you face them at 
dinner?”’ 

He threw back his shoulders. 

“Courageously!”’ he said. ‘‘ They’ll be forced to admire 
how bravely I bear it.”’ 

Meantime the girls had got the whole truth from Sera- 
phina. Bill had seen it and he had told it; and Seraphina 
approved roundly. . 

“T liked him from the first,” she declared. ‘‘Not much 
like that Frenchman—he isn’t. And he takes his bath cold 
too. No big kettle to lift for im!” 

The wanderers came in about half after six and mounted 
to their rooms at once. Drentha, tiptoeing into Irene’s a 
little later, found her lying on the bed: 

“‘T wanted to tell you,” she said softly, leaning over her, 
“that it is no use trying to keep your engagement a secret 
any longer. Bill saw Mr. Senlac kiss you, and you know 
he’ll tell everybody.” 

Trene rolled over on her side and threw one arm across 
her face. 

“There is no engagement, ” she said i in a muffled tone. 
“‘T have refused him.” - 

“Refused him!”” Drentha’s astonishment carried the 
words out of Irene’s window and into the guest’s at once. 
“Why, Irene!” 

“T can’t talk about it, dear; so please do leave me alone 
for a little while. And do please be considerate at dinner.”’ 

“But I thought that you were both so dreadfully in love.” 

“Oh, no—not in the least.” 

‘*T was sure of it.”’ 

“No, dear.” 

Drentha leaned over and kissed her gently. Then sud- 
denly she straightened up with a little cry. 

“What is the matter?”’ asked Irene languidly. 

“Nothing—only how long a pipe sticks about one! It’s 
as though he’d kissed you within ten minutes.” 

“Do please go away!’” urged the unhappy creature on 
the bed. é 








xI ; 
HE ae table that night was lively with the liveliness 
that deceives no one. Senlac, in particular, was so con- 
scious of the part he was supposed to be playing that his 
behavior was perfectly fitted to the rdle. Irene sat white 
and largely silent opposite him, but never looking at him. 
Every nerve in her was twisted taut by the reality of the 
deceptive mire in which she found herself. Nora was 


calmly hungry. She was nearly always calm and nearly 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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HAT night Kingozi was restless and 
[recut not sleep. His vision had been 

blurring badly during the day, and 
now his eyeballs ached as though they had 
been seared. After his solitary evening meal 
_ he wandered about restlessly, gripping his pipe strongly 
between his teeth. Shortly after dark he entered his tent 
with the idea of turning in early; but the pain drove him 
out again. He remained only long enough to substitute 
his mosquito boots for his day boots. The Nubian, lying 
| in the long grass beside the newly sharpened spear, settled 
himself to wait. 

-Kingozi’s figure lost itself among the men of the camp. 
The strong, clean wind that blew every day from distant 
ranges was falling with the night. A breath of coolness 
came with it. : 

Chaké shivered and wished he had brought his blanket. 
The time was very long; but back of Chaké were gener- 
ations of men who had lain patiently in wait. He gripped 
the haft of the heavy spear. : 

Black night descended in earnest. * The little fires were 

dying down. Still Kingozi, tortured by his headache, wan- 
dered about. Upward of two hours passed. Then at last 
the crouching Nubian saw dimly the silhouette of the white 
man returning, caught in the glimmer of coals the color of 
the khaki coat he wore. The moment was at hand. Chaké 
arose to his knees, his spear in his right hand. As soon as 
his victim should lie down on the cot it was his intention to 
thrust him through the canvas. It must be remembered 
_ that the cot was placed close to the wall, and that the body 
_ of the sleeper was defined against it. 
_ But unexpectedly the wearer of the khaki coat passed 
_ the tent door and proceeded to the rear, where he reached 
upward to the rear guy rope where hung a towel or some 
_ such matter. This brought him to within four feet of the 
_ kneeling Nubian, the broad of his back exposed, both arms 
upraised. Without hesitation Chaké drove the spear into 
_ hisback. The long, sharp blade slipped through the flesh as 
' easily as a hot knife into butter. The murdered man choked 
once, and pitched forward headlong on his face. Chaké, 
leaving the weapon, glided swiftly away. 

Once well beyond the chance of a fire glimmer he arose to 
his feet and quickly regained his own camp. This was 
exactly on the opposite side of the circle. The four men 
with whom he shared his tiny cotton tent, askaris all as 
i beseemed his dig- 
nity, were sound 
asleep. He squat- 
ted on his heels, 
pushed together 
the embers of his 
fire, staring into 
thecoals. Hisugly 
face was as though 
carved fromebony. 
Only his wild, say- 
age eyes glowed 
and flashed with a 
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Cazi Moto Went at This Task 
Absolutely Unequipped 
Both of Brain and of Hand 


By Stewart Edward 


TLLUS TRATED 
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brooding, lambent flame; and his wide nostrils slowly ex- 
panded and contracted as though with some inner, heaving 
emotion. 

Thus he sat for perhaps ten minutes. Then on the oppo- 
site side of the circle a commotion began. Someone cried 
out, figures ran to and fro, commands were given, brands 
were snatched from dying fires, torches were lit. Else- 
where, all about camp, sleepers were sitting up, were ask- 
ing one another what was the matter. The askaris in 
Chaké’s tent turned over and asked what it was all about. 
Chaké shook his mop of hair, staring into the fire. 

From the Leopard Woman’s tent came a sharp sum- 
mons. The Nubian arose and stalked boldly across the 
open space. At the closed tent he scratched his finger nail 
respectfully against the canvas. 

“Hodie! Hodie!’’ summoned his mistress impatiently. 
He slipped between the flaps and stood inside. 

The Leopard Woman was seated upright in her cot. On 
the tin box near the head of the bed burned a candle ina 
mica lantern. By its dim light her face looked paler than 
ever, and deep black circles seemed to have defined them- 
selves under her eyes. The Nubian and the white woman 
stared at each other for a moment. 

“Tt is done?”’ she asked finally in a hoarse whisper. 

“Tt is done, memsahib,’’ he replied calmly. 

For another pause she stared at him, her eyes widening. 

“You have done well. Bassi!’’ she enunciated at last. 

The tent flaps still quivered behind the Nubian’s exit 
when she threw herself face downward on the cot. Her 
body shook with convulsive, dry sobs. After a moment she 
twisted on her side. Both hands clutched her throat, as 
though she strangled for air. Her eyes were round and roll- 
ing. It was as if some mighty, pent force were struggling 
for release. Suddenly the release came. She began to weep, 
the tears streaming down her face. Shortly she com- 
menced to mutter little, short, disjointed phrases in her own 
language. She wrung her hands. 

“T had to do it!’’ she gasped in German. “I had to do 
it! It was the only way! Tell me it was the only way!”’ 
She seemed to appeal to someone invisible. And then she 
resumed her lament in the Hungarian. 

But all at once something dried this emotion as the sear 
of a flame would dry water over which it passed. The tears 
ceased, her eyes flashed, she jerked her body upright, lis- 
tening. The commotion of pursuit and investigation was 
sweeping past her tent. Distinctly she heard the voice of 
Kingozi giving commands. 

An instant later Chaké darted into the tent and fell to 
the ground. His face was the sickly gray of a negro in 
terror, his eyes rolled in his head, his teeth chattered, his 
every muscle trembled. 

“Memsahib! Memsahil!”’ he gasped. 

Her eyes were blazing with an anger the more fierce in 
that some of it was reaction. 

“Fool!” she spat at him. 

“T killed him, memsahib! I drove the shenzi spear 
through his back! I left him lying there! He isa god! He 
has come back from the dead!” 

“Fool!” she repeated, and swung her feet to the floor. 
“Stay here. Do not go out,” she commanded. When 
she had assumed her mosquito boots 
she slipped out between the tent 
flaps. 

Torches were everywhere flickering 
about. She stopped one of the men 
as he passed. 

“A shenzi has killed Mavrouki with 
a spear,’ the man answered her ques- 
tion. 

Shestood forsome timewatching the 
torches. Then she saw Kingozi him- 
self take his place by the pile of loads. 

“Fall in!’’ he commanded 
sharply. 

She returned to her tent. 

“Here,” she addressed the 
crouching Nubian, “‘it is as I 
said. You have been a fool. 
You have killed a porter by 
mistake. Now the bwana has 
ordered to fall in. He wishes 
toseeif any are missing. Go 
take your place, and answer 
to your name.” 

i “Oh, memsahib! Oh, 
memsahib!”” the man was 
groaning. 
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hold up 
your head. 
If this is suspected of you 
you will surely die.” 

Kingozi called the roll 
by the light of areplenished 
fire. As. each man was 
named he was required to 
step forward to undergo 
Kingozi’s scrutiny. 

Most wereuneasy; many 
were excited. Kingozi 
passed them rapidly in re- 
view.. But when Chaké 
came forward Kingozi 
paused in the machinelike 
regularity of his inspection. 

“Hullo, my bold bucca- 
neer,’”’ said he in English. | 
“What ails you?” The i 
Leopard Woman had drawn 
near. Kingozi glanced at \ ; 
her. “‘I know these Fuzzy- 
Wuzzies pretty well,’’ he bt 
remarked. ‘“‘This man has 
the blood look in his eye.” 

“He’s beensick all day,” 
she ventured. 

‘Sick, eh? Have you had him about you all evening?” 

The Leopard Woman hesitated the least appreciable 
portion of a second. ‘‘No,’’she answered. ‘He was sick. 
I let him sleep in his own camp.” 

She withdrew a pace, almost as though washing her 
hands of the affair. Kingozi whirled and leveled his fore- 
finger at the Nubian. 

“Why did you use a shenzi spear?’’ he demanded. 

Over Chaké’s face had come the blank, lifeless expression 
of the obstinate savage. Kingozi recognized it, and knew 
that further interrogation was a matter of much time and 
patience. His eyes and head ached cruelly. 

“Very well,” he answered the Nubian’s unspoken oppo- 
sition; “‘you’ll keep. Simba, get me the hand irons and the 
leg irons. Guard this man. To-morrow we will look into 
it.” He turned away without waiting to see his commands 
carried out. “I’ve got a beastly headache,”’ he remarked 
to Bibi-ya-chui. ‘‘ This affair—this whole affair—will keep. 
Cazi Moto, I want two men with guns—my men—to stand 
by my tent, one in front, one in the rear.” 

The Leopard Woman watched his drooping, wearied 
form making its way to his tent. He walked shuffling, 
almost stumbling. The habitual masking stare of her eyes 
changed. Something softer, almost yearning, crept into 
them. When the tent flaps had fallen behind him she 
threw both arms aloft in a splendid, tragic gesture, careless 
of the staring men. Her face was convulsed by strong emo- 
tion. She turned and fled to her own tent, where she threw 
herself face down on her cot. 

“Tt must be done! It must be done!” she groaned to her 
pillow. 
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For an Hour 
the Leopard wed 
Woman Had Been Watching 


XVII 


INGOZI retired again to his cot; but for a long time 
he could not get to sleep. Little things annoyed him. 

A fever owl in a thorn tree somewhere near by called over 
and over again monotonously, hurriedly, without pause, 
without a break in rhythm. Kingozi knew that the bird 
would thus continue all night long, and he tried to adjust 
his mind to the fact, but failed. It seemed beyond human 
comprehension that any living creature could keep up 
steadily so breathless a performance. Some of the men 
were chatting in low voices. Ordinarily he would not have 
heard them at all; now they annoyed him. He stood it as 
long as he could, then shouted ‘‘Kalele!’’ at them in so 
fierce a tone that the human silence was dead and imme- 
diate. But this made prominent other lesser noises. Kin- 
gozi’s headache was worse. He tossed and turned; but at 
last fell into a half-waking stupor. 

He was brought to full consciousness by the entrance of 
Cazi Moto. He opened his eyes. It was still night; a very 
black night evidently, for not a ray of light entered the tent. 

“What time is it, Cazi Moto?” he asked. 

“Five o’clock, bwana.” 

It was time to rise if a march was to be undertaken. 
Kingozi waited a moment impatiently. 

‘Why do you not light the candle?”’ he demanded. 

“The candle is lighted, bwana,”’ replied Cazi Moto with 
a slight tone of surprise. 

Kingozi reached his outspread hand across to his tin 
box. His fingers encountered a flame and were slightly 
scorched. He lay back and closed his eyes. 
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“The men have struck their tents?” he asked Cazi Moto 
after a moment. 

“Yes, bwana, all is prepared.” 

Then there must be a dozen little fires, and the tent 
must be filled with flickering reflections. Kingozi lay for 
some time, thinking. He could hear Cazi Moto moving 
about, arranging clothes and equipment. When by the 
sounds Kingozi knew that the task was finished and Cazi 
Moto about to depart, he spoke. 

“We shall not make safari to-day,” he said. 

Cazi Moto stopped. 

“Bwana?” 

“We shall not make safari to-day.” 

Cazi Moto’s mind adjusted itself to this new decision. 
Then, without comment, he glided out to reverse all his 
arrangements. 

Left alone, Kingozi lay on his back and bent his will 
power to getting control of the situation. 

He was blind! 

At first the mere thought sent so numbing a chill through 
all his faculties that he needed the utmost of his fortitude 
to prevent an insensate and aimless panic. Gradually he 
gained control of this. 

Then he groped for the candle. By experiment he found 
that at a distance of a foot or so the illumination regis- 
tered. Then there was no paralysis of the nerve itself. 
Desperately he marshaled his unruly thoughts, striving to 
look back into the remote past of his student days. Frag- 
ments of knowledge came to him; but nothing on which to 
build a theory of what was wrong. 

“‘Tt’s mechanical; it’s mechanical,’’ he muttered over 
and over to himself; but could not seem to progress beyond 
this point. Allhe could con- 
clude was that it was not 
ophthalmia or trachoma. 
He had seen a good deal of 
these two plagues of Egypt; 
and their symptoms were 
absent here. He concen- 
trated until his mind was 
weary and his will slipped. 
At last in despair he relaxed, 
and in an unconscious ges- 
ture rubbed his eyes with 
his forefingers and thumbs. 
The contact brought him 
to with a jerk. The eye- 
balls, instead of feeling soft 
and velvety under the lids, 
were as hard as marbles. 

The shock of this phe- 
nomenon rang a bell in his 
memory. A distinct picture 
came to him of his class- 
room and old Doctor 
Stokes. He could fairly 
hear the impressive voice. 

“There is one symptom,” the past 
was saying to him, ‘‘one symptom, 
young gentlemen, that is not always 
present, but when present establishes 
the diagnosis beyond any doubt. I 
refer to a peculiar hardening of the 
eyeball itself 2 ; 

“Glaucoma!” cried Kingozi aloud. 

His thoughts, like hounds on a trail, 
raced off after this new scent. Desper- 
ately he tried to recollect. In snatches 
he captured knowledge. Of its accuracy 
he was sometimes in doubt; but little 
by little that doubt grew less. To 
change the figure, the latent images of 
his past science developed slowly, like 
the images on a photographic plate. 

Glaucoma—a hardening, an expan- 
sion of the pupil, a change in the shape 
and consistency of the iris—yes, he 
had it fairly well. Treatment? Let’s 
see—an operation on the iris, delicate. 
That was it. Impossible, of course. 
But there was something else, a tem- 
porary expedient, until the surgeon 
could be reached—an undue expansion 
of the pupil 

“Why,” shouted Kingozi aloud, sit- 
ting upin bed. ‘‘Pilocarpine, of course!’’ 

What luck! He fervently blessed the shortage of phenac- 
etin that had forced him to take pilocarpine as a sweating 
substitute for fever. 

“‘Cazi Moto!” he called. Then, as the headman hurried 
up: ‘Get me the box of medicines. Quick!” 

He waited until he heard the little man reénter the tent. 

“Place it here,’”’ he commanded. ‘Now go.” 

He groped for the case, opened it. 

The bottles it contained were all of the same shape. He 
remembered that the pilocarpine was at the right-hand 
end—or was it the left? Hastily he uncorked the left-hand 
bottle, and was immediately reassured. It contained 



























Without Hesitation Chakée 
Drove the Spear 


tablets. The right-hand bottle, on the contrary, held the 
typical small erystals. But a doubt assailed him. At 
the same end of the case were the receptacles also of the 
atropine and the morphia, He remembered the Leopard 
Woman’s remarking how much alike they all were. Kingozi 
seemed to see plainly in his mind’s eye the precise arrange- 
ment, to visualize even the exact appearance of the labels 
on the bottles—first the morphia, next to it the pilo- 
carpine, and last the atropine. But while he contemplated 
this mental image it shifted. The pilocarpine and atropine 
changed places. And this latter recollection seemed as 
distinct to him as the first had been. 

He fingered the three bottles, his brows bent. And 
across his mental travail floated another thought. that 
brought him up allstanding: Pilocarpine and atropine had 
exactly the opposite effect! 

“Here, this won’t do!” he said aloud. ‘If I get the 
wrong stuff in my eyes it will destroy them permanently.” 

He raised his voice for Cazi Moto. 

“When Bibi-ya-chui is awake,” he told the headman, 
“‘T want to see her. Tell her to come.” 


XVIII 
INGOZI washed, dressed, had his breakfast and sat 


quietly in his chair. In the open he found that he had. 


a dim consciousness of light; but that was all. There was 

no:pain. After a while Cazi Moto came to report that the 

Leopard Woman was out and about. Kingozi’s message 

had been delivered. ‘“‘She says you shall come to her 

tent,’’ concluded Cazi Moto. 

Kingozi considered. To insist that she should come to 
him might lead to a downright refusal, unless he sent her 
word of his condition. This he did not wish to do. 
His recollections of the classroom were now distinct. 
He knew that the pilocarpine would restore his 
vision within a few hours; and while the alleviation 
would be temporary, it might last some months, or 
until he could get the proper surgical aid. There- 
fore, it would be as well not to let the men know 
anything was even temporarily the matter. 

“Take my chair,” he ordered Cazi Moto. Then 
when the latter started off he followed, touching 
lightly the folded seat. As he felt the shade of the 
tree under which the Leopard Woman’s tent had 
been pitched, he chanced a ‘‘good morning.” Her 
reply gave him her direction; and heseated himself. 

“T am stupid this morning,” 
he said. “Had a bad night. I 
wanted you to. do something for 
me—read a label, as a matter of 
fact—and it never occurred to 
me that I might bring the label 
to you.. Cazi Moto, go get my 
box of medicines.”’ 

“T do not quite understand,’ 
replied the Leopard. Woman. 
“What is it you would have me 
do?” 

“Read a label on a bottle,” 
Kingozi answered. 

“Why is it you do not read it 
yourself?”’ 

““My eyes are not well this 
morning.” 

“T see,” she said slowly. ‘And you 
would have me indicate for you the 
remedy. That is it?” 

“Yes, thatisit. I’ve stupidly forgot- 

ten which the bottle is I want.” 

He heard her moving slightly here 
and there. He strained his ears to 
understand what she was about. 

“Youare blind!’ she cried suddenly. 

“Temporarily—until I get my rem- 
edy. How did you know?” 

“The look of you; and just this 
moment I thrust suddenly at your 
face,”” 

Cazi Moto arrived with the medicine 
chest, which he placed at his master’s 
feet and opened. Kingozi extracted 
the three bottles. 

“The table is directlyin front of you,” 
came the Leopard Woman’s voice. 

He reached out, and after a moment 

\ deposited the vials on the table. 

“It’s one of these,” he said, ‘but I don’t know which. 
Just read them for me.” 

“This remedy will cure you?” 

“Tt will give me my sight. I have what is known as 
glaucoma. It is an undue expansion of the pupil. This 
remedy contracts it again. The only real cure is an opera- 
tion.” 

A silence ensued. ‘‘ Well?” asked Kingozi at length. 

“Tt interests me,”’ came her voice. ‘Suppose you had 
not this remedy?” — 

“T should remain blind,’’ replied Kingozi simply. 

“Until you obtained the remedy?” 
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“Probably for always. One must not let glaucoma run 
or it becomes chronic. It’s God’s own luck that F have the 
stuff with me—it’s the pilocarpine I told you of. The other 
stuff—atropine—would blind me for sure.” 

He thrust forward the three bottles. 

“Here,” he urged. 

“Tf you had not the remedy—this what you call—pilo- 
carpine, what would you do?” An edge of eagerness had 
crept into her tones. 

“Do,” said Kingozi a little impatiently. ‘“I’d streak it 
for asurgeon. I have no desire to lose my sight.” 

Another pause. 

“T shall not read your labels,’”’ she decided. Her voice — 
now was low and decided. 

“What!” cried. Kingozi. 

He could hear the rustle of her clothes as she leaned 
forward. é 

“Listen,” she said. ““Why should I do this for you? You 
have treated me as a man treats his dog, his horse, his sery- 
ant, his child—not as a man treats a woman. Do you think, 
because I. have been the meek one, the quiet one, that I 
have not cared?” 

“But this—my sight ——”’ 
~ “Your sight is safe. You tell me so yourself. Go back to 
your surgeon. And if you suffer inconvenience on the way, 
or pain, or humiliation, or anger, why that is what you 
have made me suffer.” 

oe I 2 ” 

“You! You have treated me with scorn, with contempt, 
like a little child, as though I did not exist! You have— 
what you call—ridden over, overridden, what I propose, 
what I try to do. You and your lordly way! You are nota 
man; you are a fish of cold blood; a statue of iron! You 
have nothing but the head! You ‘know nothing whatever 
about vegetables’—nor women! Bah! Shall I read your 
labels and give you your,sight? Ah, no! Ah, non!” 

Kingozi was stunned. -Idly his hand slid forward across 
the table... It encountered and closed upon her wrist. 
Instantly she struggled to be free, whereupon mechanically 
he tightened his clasp: She made a desperate effort to do 
something. His other hand sought hers. It grasped one of 
the three bottles, and even as he determined this fact she 
tried again to hurl it to the ground. Frustrated, she relaxed 
her grip; and he released her. 

He could hear the fling of her body as she stood upright, 
could catch the indrawing of her breath. 

“Read them for yourself!” was her parting shot. 

Kingozi sat very, still for a long time. Then he arose 
abruptly and commanded Cazi Moto to return with him to 
his own camp. There he caused his chair to be placed in 
the shade. 

““Cazi Moto,” said he, “‘listen well. You are my other 
hands; now you must be something else. I am sick in the 
eyes; I can see nothing. In one of these bottles is the medi- 
cine that will cure me; and in one of them is the medicine 
that will make me blind forever. I do not know which it is; 
and I cannot read the barua because I cannot see it. And 
Bibi-ya-chui cannot read it. So you must be my eyes. 
Take a stick and make on the ground marks exactly like 
those on the barua, Make them deep, so that I may feel 
them with my hands.” 

Cazi Moto sharpened a stick, smoothed out a piece of 
earth, and squatted beside it. The Central African native 
is untrained either to express himself or to see pictorially. 
We have been so trained since the building blocks of our 
infancy, so that a photograph of a scene is to us an exact 
replica of that scene in miniature. As a matter of fact, it is 
only an arbitrary and conventional arrangement of black 
and white. A raw native sees nothing more than that even 
in a portrait of himself. 

So Cazi Moto went at this task absolutely unequipped 
both of brain and of hand. In addition the label was rather 
difficult. The printed body of it contained the firm name of 
the chemists and their address; the drug itself was written, 
Kingozi remembered with exasperation, in his own not 
very legible script. 

“Dashed fool!” he told himself aloud in his usual habit. 
“Deserve what you’ve got. Ought to have segregated the 
drugs! Ought to have printed the labels! No use thinking 
of that now.” 

Cazi Moto worked painstakingly, his shrewd and wiz- 
ened face puckered in absorption. He accomplished a 
legible Borroughs & Wellcome after many trials. Then he 
proceeded with the script. It seemed impossible to make a 
start; he did not even begin at the beginning, but was 
inclined to view the work as an entity and to begin draw- 
ing it at the top of the middle. Kingozi corrected that. At 
last the white man’s fingers made out distinctly a capital 
M. He erased it with a sweep of the hand. 

“That part of the barua again,’’ he ordered. 

After a time Cazi Moto repeated the feat. 

““Once more.” 

This was quicker. 

Kingozi dropped that bottle into his side pocket with a 
sigh of relief. 

“Evidently the morphine,” he said. “We'll try it again, 
later, to besure. Wish I didn’t scribble such a rotten hand. 
My capital A’s and P’s are something alike.” 
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He had a new idea. For fifteen minutes he tried to get 
from Cazi Moto at first the number of letters on each label; 
and later, when the flowing script proved this impractical, 
an idea of the relative lengths of the words. Neither method 
was certain enough—another argument for printing your 
labels, thought Kingozi. 

“We'll get it, old sportsman!”’ he cried aloud in English. 
“We'll try for the first letter.” 

He bent forward. 

But the lesson went no further. 

For an hour the Leopard Woman had been watching, 
curious as to what these two were doing so quietly in the 
shade of the tree. At last 
she evidently made up 
her mind she must find 
out. Quietly she drew 
near them unnoticed, so 
that at last she was stand- 
ing only a few feet to one 
side. Thereshewitnessed 
the final triumph as to 
the morphine, and heard 
Kingozi’s last confident 
speech. Asheleaned for- 
ward to place another 
bottle for Cazi Moto to 
copy from she gathered 
her forces, rushed forward 
between them, snatched 
the vial and dashed it 
violently against a rock, 
where it naturally broke 
into innumerable pieces. 
Cazi Moto stared up at 
her, astounded into im- 
mobility. Kingozi with- 
out a trace of emotion 
leaned back in his chair. 

“T think I am losing 
my wits,” he remarked. 
“T have been criminally 
stupid through this whole 
affair. Imight have fore- 
seen something of the 
kind.” 

She stood there, pant- 
ing excitedly, her hands 
clinched at her sides. 

“T will read your label 
for you now—the bottle 
youholdin yourhand! It 
isatropine! Atropine!” 
She laughed wildly. 

“T thankyou, madam, ’ 
he said ironically. 

“Now you must go 
back!”’ 

“Yes, now I must go 
back. I thank you.” 

“You may well thank 
me. I have saved your 
life!”? she cried hysteri- 
cally, and was gone. 

Kingozi did not exam- 
ine the meaning of this; 
indeed, it hardly regis- 
tered at all, as it was to 
him evidently the prod- 
uct of excitement. 

He forgot even the 
scandalized Cazi Moto 
squatting at his feet. 
For a long time he stared sightlessly straight ahead. He 
could not explain this woman. The whole outburst, the 
complete about-face in what had been their apparent rela- 
tions, overwhelmed him. He had had no idea of the slow 
damming back of resentments; in fact, he really had had 
no idea that there were causes for resentment at all! He 
had done the efficient thing in a number of instances when 
naturally her abilities were inadequate. Characteristically 
he forgot utterly the night of the full moon! 

First of all it was evident that he must turn back if he 
was to save his eyesight. As he remembered glaucoma, it 
ought to be surgically treated within two months at most. 

The second point was whether he could turn back. His 
mission was a simple one. Would it wait? He could not 
see why not. He had been sent to gain the friendship and 
active alliance of M’tela and his spears; and had been 
given carte blanche in the matters of equipment, methods— 
and time. Inside a year or so the International Boundary 
Commission would be running boundary lines through 
that country. Until then the Kabilagani could very well go 
on as they had gone on for the last five hundred years. 

Very well; as far as his job was concerned he could go 
back. As far as his eyes were concerned he must go back. 

Remained the problem of Bibi-ya-chui. 

Why was she in the country? For the same purpose as 
himself? It seemed unlikely; she appeared to have slight 
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qualifications for such a task. Indeed, in the candor of his 
own inner communings Kingozi acknowledged that he and 
the German, Winkleman, alone could be held really fitted 
for that sort of negotiation. But if she were? Why did she 
not say so? Their object would be the same. It was as 
much to Germany’s interest to pacify, to make friendly, 
this hinterland before the advent of the Boundary Com- 
mission. All this was a puzzle. But there was the indu- 
bitable secret map; and the indubitable concealment of 
purpose; and—to Kingozi’s mind—theindubitable attempt 
to make traveling so tedious that he would split safaris 
and permit her to go alone. 





This led to another conclusion. He could not see the 
reason for it all, but one thing was clear—she must not 
even now be allowed to take her own course. Whatever 
she was up to, she did not intend to let him know about it. 
Ergo, it was something inimical to him, either personally 
or officially. Probably personally, Kingozi thought with a 
grim smile. He was no fool about women, when his mind 
was sufficiently disengaged from other things; and now 
he remembered the inhibited promise of the tropic moon. 
Still he could take no chances. He could turn back; he 
must turn back; and as a corollary the Leopard Woman 
must turn back with him! 


XIX 


E REMEMBERED Cazi Moto squatting, undoubt- 
edly horrified to the core. 

““Cazi Moto, are you there?” 

“Yes, bwana.” 

““Where has that woman gone?” 

“Tnto her tent, bwana.”’ 

“Listen well to me. She has destroyed the medicine. 
Now we must go back to where Bwana Marefu can come to 
fix my eyes. We shall go with all the men as far as the 
people of the sultani. There we will leave many porters and 
many loads. With a few men we will go to Bwana Marefu. 
When he has fixed my eyes then we will come back. I will 
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fix abaruafor Bwana. This must be sent on ahead of us so 
he can come to meet us. Pick two good men for messengers. 
Is all that understood?” 

“Yes, bwana.”’ 

“Tell me, then, what is to be done.” 

Cazi Moto repeated the gist of what had been said. 
Kingozi nodded. ‘That is it.” 

““Bwana?” Cazi Moto hesitated. 

“Yes. Speak.” 

“That woman. Shall she be kibokoed or killed?” 

Kingozi caught back a chuckle. ‘‘No,”’ he said gravely, 
“that will wait for later. But see that she is watched; do 
not permit her to talk to 
her men; take all her guns 
and pistols and bring 
them to me.” 

“And this Chaké?”’ 

“Of course.”” Kingozi 
had really forgotten the 
man in the concentrations 
of the past few hours. 
“Let him be brought 
before me an hour before 
sundown.” 

He found himself all at 
onceovercomewithsleep. 
Hardly was he able to 
stagger to his cot before 
he fell into a deep, re- 
freshing slumber. 

At the appointed hour 
Cazi Moto scratched on 
his tent door. Kingozi 
arose and walked confi- 
dently into the opening. 
Cazi Moto deftly indi- 
cated the location of the 
chair. Kingozisat down. 

Although he could not 
see, he visualized the 
scene well enough. Im- 
mediately in front of him, 
and ten feet away, stood 
the manacled Nubian 
with an armed man at 
each elbow. Behind 
them, in turn, were 
grouped silently all the 
combined safaris. At his 
own elbows stood Cazi 
Moto and Simba—pos- 
sibly Mali-ya-bwana. 

He allowed an impres- 
sive wait to ensue. Then 
abruptly he began his in- 
terrogation. Hehad been 
thinking over the circum- 
stances, off and on, since 
last night, and had de- 
termined on his line. 
Ordinarily he would have 
called for witnesses of 
various sorts; but this 
would have been not at all 
for the purpose of piling 
up evidence against the 
accused. Thatis the civi- 
lized fashion and is su- 
perfluousamong savages. 
Kingozi’s witnesses 
would have been called 
solely for the purpose of 
furnishing information to himself. He needed only one 
piece of information here; and that only one witness could 
furnish him—the man before him. 

“Why did you kill Mavrouki?”’ he demanded. 

“T did not kill Mavrouki, bwana.”’ 

“That is a lie,”” rejoined Kingozi calmly. 

Chaké became voluble. 

“All night I sat by my fire cooking potio and meat,”’ he 
protested. ‘‘This the askaris will tell you. And my spear 
lay in the tent with the askaris ——”’ He went on at great 
length, repeating these two points—babbling, protesting, 
pleading. Kingozi listened to him in dead silence until he 
had quite run down. 

“‘Listen,’’ said he impressively; “‘all these words are lies. 
This iswhat happened: From one of the shenzis you traded 
a spear, Or a spear was given you. Your own spear you left 
in the tent. All day you sat in the grass and sharpened the 
shenzi spear.’’ This was a wild guess, based on probabili- 
ties, but by the uneasy stir in the throng Kingozi knew he 
had scored. ‘‘Then at night you waited and you speared 
Mavrouki with the shenzi spear, and you left it in his back, 
for you said to yourself: ‘Men will think a shenzi has done 
this thing.’ Then you went quietly to your fire and cooked 
potio, and your own spear was all the time where the 
askaris were lying.” 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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A Bankrupt Nation 


N RETIRING from the editorship of the London 

Economist not long ago F. W. Hirst said that bank- 
ruptey threatened some of the great belligerent Powers. 
The same thing has been said by others many times. 
Bankruptcy for an Egypt, a Turkey, a Latin-American 
republic, a shattered Southern Confederacy, is easily 
imaginable; but it is not easy to imagine how a state like 
Germany or France, with nearly all of its indebtedness 
owned by its own citizens, and retaining full national 
sovereignty, could become bankrupt in any sense which 
that term commonly conveys. 

In two years the belligerents have borrowed forty, billion 
dollars, but far the greater part of it has been borrowed at 
home and spent at home. The important exceptions con- 
sist of loans by England to her allies, by Germany to 
Austria, and of about a billion dollars of credit obtained 
by the Allies in the United States. A part of this billion 
dollars, however—presumably half of it—is secured by 
collateral; the remainder is a comparatively trivial item. 

As for the borrowing at home, if the interest charge 
pinches, taxation will offset it. Already when an English- 
man draws the interest on his war loan the government 
takes out a quarter of it for the income tax. If his total 
income is below a certain amount he can claim a rebate; 
but there is nothing to prevent the government from levy- 
ing the full twenty-five per cent on small incomes or from 
raising the rate to fifty per cent. 

In a word, war debt held at home issimply a problem 
of taxation. It is easy to see how every belligerent will 
get into a deep slough; but it looks as though exhaus- 
tion would stop the war before either side—with unim- 
paired power to tax and issue paper money—reaches astate 
of actual bankruptcy. 


United States Subsidies 


4p country has experimented considerably with sub- 
sidies, or subventions, to merchant ships. A law of 
1845 undertook to aid American vessels to substantially the 
same extent that Cunard boats, with which they competed, 
were aided by England. A number of contracts with 
American shipowners were made under this law, the most 
notable being with the Collins Line for a service between 
New York and Liverpool. The subvention started at three 
hundred and eighty-five thousand dollars a year; but, 
though it was later raised to eight hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars a year, or practically twice as much for each 
voyage as its English rivals received from their govern- 
ment, the Yankee line was out of business by 1860. The 
Government spent over fourteen million dollars in subven- 
tions and got little in the way of permanent results. 

In twenty years following the Civil War heavy subven- 
tions were paid for South American and Asiatic services. 
A general subvention law, passed in 1891, is still in force. 
It authorizes the Postmaster-General to pay four dollars a 
mile for the carriage of mails in American boats of twenty- 
knots speed and two dollars a mile for boats of sixteen- 
knots speed. Under this law the Government has lately 
been paying about a million dollars a year—over two-thirds 
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of it to the American Line for the service between New 
York and Southampton. But the subvention feature has 
gradually been eliminated by a policy of accumulating as 
much mail as possible for the subsidized boats; so that, as 
a whole, the subvention, based on a mileage basis, came to 
no more than the Government would have paid for trans- 
porting the same amount of mail at regular pound rates. 
But when the payments did contain the element of govern- 
ment aid our merchant marine was not increased thereby. 

Direct government aid, in the shape of money out of the 
Treasury—whether for building ships or operating them— 
is apparently not the way to foster a merchant marine. 


Government Control 


S A SOLUTION of the liquor-traffic problem a com- 
mittee of Parliament has made a report recommending 
that the government buy England’s breweries, “public 
houses”? and grocers’ liquor licenses. The proposal does 
not contemplate prohibition, but virtually complete gov- 
ernment ownership of the malt-drink trade. The com- 
mittee recommends a temporary prohibition of the trade 
in spirits, but how it would deal with distilleries is not clear 
from the reports at hand. 

On the fiscal side the breweries present a comparatively 
simple problem. Virtually all of them are incorporated, 
the capital invested in them being represented by stocks 
and bonds, which are dealt in publicly. It is proposed that 
the government shall buy these outstanding securities at 
the average market price for the three years ending June 
30,1914. Since then the Central Control Board has taken 
the liquor trade pretty rigorously in hand, and breweries 
are not particularly flourishing. It is assumed that many 
security holders would be glad to take the average price of 
the three years preceding the war, even though payment 
is made in four per cent government bonds rather than in 
cash. 

This report is interesting as a further indication of the 
European drift toward state socialism, and as a rather 
novel contribution to the world-wide discussion of the 
liquor trade. In Europe, as compared with a year and a 
half ago, the discussion trends away from prohibition and 
toward various expedients of regulation and repression. 


Volume and Value 


ee Department of Agriculture reports that the cotton 
crop of 1915 was thirty per cent smaller than that of 
1914 and worth ten per cent more to growers. They raised 
a big crop in 1914 and the average price was seven and a 
third cents a pound, giving a total value under six hundred 
million dollars. That induced them to cut down the acre- 
age considerably the next year, and the much smaller crop 
went at an average of eleven and a quarter cents a pound, 
giving a total value well above six hundred millions. But 
the higher price received in 1915 induced an expansion of 
acreage this year. 

Apparently the South will raise about as much cotton as 
can be sold round twelve cents a pound, though the agita- 
tion for reduced cotton acreage and greater diversification 
of crops goes on undiscouraged. 


Educational Buncombe 


T IS true this country spends five hundred million dollars 

a year on the public schools, which is much more than 
any other country spends; but there is nothing to brag 
about in that. Congress hands out seven hundred millions 
for army and navy in a year, and the general verdict is that 
the country can afford it; but over great areas of the na- 
tional. domain every additional thousand dollars for public 


‘education comes with groans. 


‘We should be ashamed of our support of public schools 
instead of congratulating ourselves about it. There are 
over two hundred thousand one-room, one-teacher rural 
district schools where, on the whole, we are working a great 
confidence game on some millions of helpless minors by tak- 
ing their time and giving them a bogus article of education. 

These one-room ungraded country schools belong to the 
pioneer era when farmers. reaped wheat with a scythe, 
threshed it with a flail, and hauled it twenty miles to mar- 
ket through mud halfway to the wagon hubs; when build- 
ing a barn involved getting half of the male inhabitants of 
the township together to raise the frame. — 

Grown-up people plow and reap with tractors, thresh 
with steam, go to town in fifteen minutes in an automobile, 
and talk over the telephone; but the youngsters are:still 
back in the thirties of the last century. 


Investigate the Government 


NNOUNCEMENT of the Institute for Government 
Research constitutes-the most cheering news of a 
political nature we have heard lately. The Institute, we 
hear, will be financed largely ‘‘by Rockefeller interests,” 
which doubtless means that it will have ample funds for 
its purpose. It will be conducted and assisted by men 
whose reputations give high promise of disinterested, 
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intelligent service. Its purpose is a thorough, continuous, 
helpful investigation of the Federal Government. 

We have several times expressed the opinion that Mr. 
Rockefeller, who devotes many millions to investigating 
various things, could not possibly do better with his 
money than endow an institution to examine the public 
concern at Washington. There have been a number of 
merely incidental investigations that have created a pre- 
sumption of enormous waste and inefficiency. We have 
had each political party charging the other party with 
scandalous misuse of public funds. 

We cannot reasonably expect to know the truth about 
the Federal Government until some permanent body, 
independent, disinterested, entirely detached from politics, 
and ably conducted, undertakes a survey of it. If this 
Instituteives up to its opportunities it will certainly be 
one of the most useful manifestations of philanthropy in 
our time. 

Apparently Washington rather resents it. That was to 
be expected. But Washington so obviously needs it that 
its resentment will count for nothing. 


Love Stories 


OT long ago we heard a very intelligent man, while 

addressing a presumably intelligent audience, make 
a preposterous statement, which the audience seemed to 
believe. This statement was that the great novels were 
preéminent because they were great love stories. 

Of course this man’s intelligence had occupied itself with 
politics and economics rather than with literature, or he 
would have known better. A good many people who would 
know better if they spent less time at a bridge table, and 
considerably more in a library, harbor the notion that 
courting and wedding are the prime subjects of imagina- 
tive literature. ; 

It would be nearer the truth to say that the great novels 
are preéminent because they are not love stories. Take any 
college president’s list of the world’s greatest imaginative 
literature, and a strict analysis of it would yield perhaps 
five per cent love story—unless you choose to abuse lan- 
guage by calling Hamlet and The Scarlet Letter love stories 
because a man’s attachment to a woman figures in them. 

What is commonly meant by love story—the cooing, 
courting and wedding, or getting jilted, affair—could be 
stricken out of the world’s greatest literature with only 
a comparatively slight diminution of its value. Nobody 
would surrender Romeo and Juliet, and Antony and 
Cleopatra; but if those two plays had been lost Shakspere 
would be only microscopically less than he is now. 


War Prices 


eee foreign-trade returns sharply illustrate 
one of the ways in which the world’s business has been 
thrown out of normal line by the war. Exports for the 
first half of this calendar year were only five per cent 
smaller than in 1914. Moreover, they showed a steady 
increase during the half year; so exports for June were 
actually greater, by nearly twenty per cent, than in the 
June preceding the war. 

Looking at the official figures one would say that, 
though three or four million men had been withdrawn from 
normal production and war was absorbing an enormous 
quantity of capital, England was still manufacturing 
for the export trade as many goods as ever.. Then one 
remembers that the official figures, expressed in pounds 
sterling, are subject to a huge discount, because commodity 
prices in England have advanced two-thirds since August, 
1914, and a pound sterling does not at all mean what it 
meant two years ago. 

The same thing has happened to all European currencies. 
You see the familiar symbol—pound, mark, frane, ruble— 
but when you go to measure goods with it you must 
remember it is a yardstick that has been cut in two. 
Everything that comes to us from Europe with a money 
sign attached is half—or more—invalidated for purposes 
of comparison with ante-bellum conditions. 


For Democracy 


UR conscriptionists place great emphasis on the demo- 
cratic nature of theirscheme. With everybody under- 
going compulsory military training, they tell us, distinctions 
of class and wealth will tend to disappear and the brother- 
liness of the barracks will extend itself throughout civil 
life. 

Conscription was evolved by that grand old democrat, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who frankly regarded his brother 
democrats as ‘food for cannon.” It reached its perfect 
flower in Prussia. We see how thoroughly democratic it 


makes Turkey, Russia and Austria. 


It is the ideal instrument of a Hohenzollern state. Real 


democracy in France has long hated it, but accepted it as 
a necessary consequence of France’s geographical position. 


Our conscriptionists want us to accept it without the com- 
pulsion of necessity, because we are enamored of the thing 
itself. 
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to a policy of military preparedness? Is it be- 

cause our people believe that military training 
is incompatible with democracy? Some believe that, but 
most of us know that in Australia and Switzerland—not 
to mention France—military efficiency and an armed and 
trained citizenry are combined with a better democracy 
than we possess. Is it because of any general acceptance 
of the Quaker and Tolstoian religion of nonresistance? 
No! Ninety-nine out of every hundred of our pacifists 
would fight for their homes. 

A careful study of the whole body of opposition to pre- 
paredness convinces me that most of the people who 
oppose preparedness do so because they are afraid of the 
corrupting effects of war and of preparedness for or against 
war. They are afraid of the fomenting of wars by rings of 
financiers or of manufacturers for personal reasons. They 
suspect every diplomatic crisis as being the sinister crea- 
tion of people who stand to make money out of war. They 
do not think our crises or national grudges are always on 
the square. What amount of preparedness is necessary 
may be a debatable question; but this is certain: We shall 
not get wisdom out of such suspicion, or a wise policy, 
while the feeling is abroad that those who talk for pre- 
paredness are speaking one word for their country and two 
for their pocketbooks. Suspicion darkens counsel. If a 
policy can be adopted for taking the profits out of war it 
will simplify the whole matter of providing for our army 
_and navy. It would bring the question down to the simple 
matter of judging how much of an army and navy we 
need. Such a policy would be a splendid thing for the 
country. 

Well, such a policy has been devised. I think, Congress 
willing, it is going to be put into effect and, in the process 
of doing it, I think our people will have their patriotism 
trained and that many of our mutual suspicions will be 
removed. If so, it will be a good thing; but I, being in an 
optimistic mood to-day, am going to predict not only this 
but also that we are going to achieve a wonderful and 
unexpected sort of military efficiency. 


We: is there any great opposition in this country 


The Most Efficient of Nations 


AY Ee rea German efficiency is really efficient in the 
broadest sense still remains to be determined. If the 
present Czar, at the end of his reign, leaves by his “‘ineffi- 
cient”? government his people at the highest point of their 
power, prosperity and progressiveness; and if the present 
Kaiser, at the end of his reign, leaves by his “efficient” 
government his people bank- 
rupt, cut off from the world’s 
markets, ground down under 
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mobilized army when it is loaded on transports and moved 
hither and thither. It must have equipment, cavalry, ar- 
tillery, arms, ammunition, machine guns, field guns, signal 
service, aircraft, wireless equipment, commissariat; and it 
must be accompanied and actuated by that intangible 
thing—military efficiency. 

As this is written it is several months since the first 
four thousand of our militia were ordered to the front. 
At the time when news of their movements was swamped 
in the order calling out all the militia, some of these 
troops were still haggling over taking the oath. They 
were still imperfectly armed and equipped and lacked 
most of the elements of real mobilization. Some time 
has elapsed since President Wilson issued the order call- 
ing out our forty-eight little armies that constitute the 
National Guard. They have been found to lack almost 
everything. 

“What you got for supper, woman?” said a moonshiner 
to his wife. 

“‘Well,” said she, ‘‘if we had some meal we’d have some 
mush if we had some milk.” 

The Mexican episode shows that the United States’ 
standard of efficiency in preparedness for military activity 
is about on a par with the preparedness of that woman for a 
real repast. She had the natural element of food—water; 
we have the natural element of an army—men. I am not 
forgetting our regular army. It is good. It would make 
the first mouthful for any real dog that ever snapped 
at us. 

When the believer in preparedness notes this fact and 
remembers the innumerable hosts that Germany hurled 
like a projectile across her frontiers, at the crack of the 
starting gun, a certain malaise, reaching almost the point 
of nausea, attacks one. And sharp, darting, localized 
pains assail the citizen who believes that whenever duty 
lays upon this nation the burden of doing a thing, it also 
lays upon this nation the burden of doing it as well as it 
can be done by any other nation on earth. And now sup- 
pose I were to inform the reader, as I just now hinted, 
that we have already worked out a system of military 
preparedness that will make us, in the most important 
element of warfare, more efficient than was any nation now 
engaged in the European war—more efficient than was 
Germany even—this would be news, I take it, to the aver- 
age man; and yet this is exactly what I mean to elucidate 
in this article. 


Someone—I forget who—said, a year or two ago, that 
if the United States were suddenly found in need of 
defenders a million men would spring to arms between 

the rising of the sun and the setting thereof. Certainly 
they would; but to whose arms would they spring? Answer 
me that! They would fly to arms, but to what arms would 
they fly? Surely not to the hammer of Thor, nor to the 
spear. of Siegfried, nor to Excalibur, that wonderful sword 
of King Arthur, because Sir Bedivere threw it into the lake. 
Her million defenders, however, might fly to the sword of 
Bunker Hill, and to 


th’ old Queen’s arm that Granther Young 
Fetched hum from Concord busted. 


Besides all these weapons, we have a great many twenty- 
two-caliber cat rifles and, I doubt not, enough of the jointed 
air rifles that carry BB shot to satisfy the most grasping 
mind. These are the arms to which our million defenders 
would fly. 


Few Guns and Less Ammunition 


ET us assume, however, that there are plenty of good 
rifles, good machine guns, good artillery, good weapons 
of all sorts for a million men. In fact, there are some two 
million military rifles in the United States. This is about 
half the number that would be required to arm the men 
who would be called to the colors at once in a great war, 
allowing each man one rifle. As a matter of fact, at the 
outset of a war, a minimum of two rifles for each man is 
required. But what good are guns without ammunition? 
The field-artillery ammunition which the United States 
keeps on hand would last, under modern conditions, only a 
few hours. It could not be made to last, in actual conflict, 
more than two days. If we had enough field artillery to 
equip the army completely, the ammunition would not 
last through an hour of general firing. Our reserve-rifle 
ammunition would not last four days; our coast-defense 
guns could fire away our entire reserve of ammunition for 
them in forty-five minutes. So, really, the sword of 
Bunker Hill would be almost as effective in the hands of 
our army as the most modern machine gun, in view of the 
fact that we have no ammunition supply for the gun. And 
that is our terrible fix—or it would be terrible if we were 
not, apparently, to be accorded, by an indulgent Provi- 
dence, time in which to readjust our affairs and to become 
really prepared as to ammunition and equipment. 

This means industrial preparedness. It is now the 
biggest part of war. It calls for four times as many 
soldiers in industry as are 
required in the ranks. War 
now is industry. It has 











an almost intolerable burden 
of taxation, discontented and 
humiliated, it will be an easy 
task for the historian to say 
which of these governments 
was truly efficient and which 
was truly inefficient. At 
present, however, the term 
“German efficiency” seems 
tobe tautological. When one 
has said ‘German,’ what is 
the use, we ask, of adding 
“efficiency”? We may as 
well say wet water or cold 
frost. German is efficiency’s 
firstname. Especially is this 
true in the field that we of 
the United States have just 
entered enthusiastically and 
whole-heartedly, if in a some- 
what muddling way—the 
field of military preparedness. 

Our army hasrecently gone 
through a performance called 
mobilization. Now the mo- 
bilization of an army is, of 
course, the operation of mak- 
ing it mobile, and mobile 
means capable of being moved 
from place to place. But the 
mobilization of any army 
means something more than 
cutting it loose from its moor- 
ings and letting it slide. 
When an army runs round in 
circles it moves, in a manner 
of speaking, from place to 











place, but it is not necessa- 
rily mobilized. Neither does 
every horde of men become a 


A New Ringmaster 





changed itself into a great 
business of making things, 
carrying things, and of pick- 
ing them up and throwing 
them. Even Germany was 
not prepared for war in its 
present-day development. 
Shethought she was; butshe 
had no adequate conception 
of the task laid on posterity 
by Ab, the stone-age man, 
when he discovered that if he 
picked up a stone and threw 
it at his antagonist he gained 
an advantage in the argu- 
ment. Ab’s fellows and fore- 
fathers, up to that fateful 
day, had depended on fist, 
tooth and nail, on clubs and 
gripped dornicks. Ab threw 
a stone and the world turned 
on a pivot; for when he 
threw the stone he invented 
the projectile. Soon his w‘fe 
and children were put to the 
task of piling up a heap of 
stones and keeping them at 
Ab’s hand while he threw 
them; thus we have repre- 
sented the arrow-maker, the 
armorer, the swordsmith, the 
ordnance board, the Krupps, 
Lloyd George, and all the 
munitions factories. 

Ab’s wife is the germ of the 
people who labor in facto- 
ries to supply the up-to-date 
Ab in the ranks with things 
to throw. In modern war 
the army and navy are Ab; 
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the rest of the nation is Ab’s wife. The rest 
of the nation piles up things for Ab to 
hurl—and it absorbs, in Great Britain or in 
Germany, from fifty to ninety per cent of 
the energies of the people. In present-day 
warfare the supply is not, as formerly, only 
a great industry—it is the great indus- 
try. Industrial preparedness is four-fifths of 
the problem of national preparedness. In- 
dustrial training is four times as important 
as military training, because military train- 
ing without industrial training is unavailing 
and involves only a quarter as many people. 
It is this sort of preparedness, coupled with 
far-reaching plans for taking the profit out 
of it as a-business, which we have under- 
taken and it is likely to become at once the 
most interesting 'and the most gratifying 
phase of our national situation. 

Secretary Daniels created the Naval 
Consulting Board, which is becoming a big 
thing in preparedness to-day. Itisa purely 
unofficial body—unless the present army 
bill makes it official, as it should be—and 
its members serve without pay; but it has 
enlisted, also without pay, within a single 


month, thirty thousand of the ablest men in - 


the United States in the service of the cause 
of industrial preparedness. To enroll, ina 
great army of defense, thirty thousand men 
whose abilities enable-them to command 
from thirty thousand industrial corpora- 
tions incomes large enough to attract the 
attention of the revenue collector, is a great 
feat. The man who did this is Howard E. 
Coffin, and he is the chairman of the com- 
mittee on industrial preparedness of the 
Naval Consulting Board, the unofficial 
board of scientists, chemists, engineers and 
inventors established by Secretary Daniels 
to aid in the development of an up-to-date 
navy: 

Secretary Daniels had a good idea when 
he ‘asked Thomas A. Edison to head a 
department of invention and development 
to which all ideas and inventions, either 
from civilian inventors or from the service, 
might be referred for determination as to 
whether or not they might contain practical 
suggestions for the navy to take up and 
perfect. It was a mighty good idea. The 
secretary did not originate it. It came to 
him from a newspaper series written by an 
obscure writer whose name I shall not men- 
tion—but it was a mighty good idea. In 
the hands of Secretary Daniels, and after 
it escaped from them, it grew and grew. 

It grew thus: Everybody concerned 
wanted Mr. Edison for the head of this 
consulting board; and being about the 
busiest man in America, the fact was recog- 
nized that Mr. Edison would need an assist- 
ant.. To this position M. R. Hutchison 
was drafted. Then came up the problem 
of who should be put on the board. 
happy thought came to the secretary. Why 
not let the scientific and technical societies 
choose the other members? These learned 
societies, being patriotic as well as learned 
bodies, were willing to choose their repre- 
sentatives. The American Chemical So- 
ciety chose W. R. Whitney and L. H. 
Baekeland. The American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers selected Frank J. 
Sprague and B. G. Lamme. Mathematics 
is the basis of science and invention; and 
Robert S. Woodward and Arthur G. Web- 
ster were put on the board by the American 
Mathematical Society. The American 
Society of Civil Engineers chose Andrew M. 
Hunt and Alfred Craven. 


A Board of Big Men. 


Flying is important in war now and is 
sure to grow in importance, so Matthew B. 
Sellers and Hudson Maxim went on the 
board at the suggestion of the American 
Aéronautical Society. The Inventors’ 
Guild named Peter Cooper Hewitt and 
Thomas Robins. The motor car and the 
motor truck must needs be represented on 
the board, so the American Society of 
Automobile Engineers was asked to name 
two members. Fine business! In this cast 
of the net the secretary caught Howard E. 
Coffin and with him Andrew L. Riker. The 
metals end of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers gave to the board Wil- 
liam L. Saunders and Benjamin B. Thayer. 
Joseph W: Richards and Lawrence Addicks 
were chosen by the American Electro- 
Chemical Society. The American Society 
of ‘Mechanical Engineers named William 
LeRoy Emmet and Spencer Miller; and 
the American Society of Aéronautic En- 
gineers gave aircraft a double representa- 
tion by electing to the board Henry A. 
Wise Wood—who afterward resigned—and 
Elmer A. Sperry. 
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To most of us some of these names mean 
much; but few of us are well enough in- 
formed to be able to realize what a wonder- 
ful board this is. It is the cream of the 


~ engineering and scientific brains of Amer- 


ica, and probably twenty-four men more 
brilliant in important fields of skill and 
research could not be found in any country 
in the world. They met and resolved that 
not one of them would accept'a cent of com- 
pensation from the Government, not even 
actual traveling expenses, not even postage. 
The officers of the navy fell on the necks of 
the consulting board—they were overjoyed 
to have such a body of business men and 
scientists with whom -to. talk things over. 
Usually the contact of the navy with busi- 
ness and with civilian science had been 
through contracts, with one side buying and 
the otherselling. Such are not the relations 
which conduce to spiritual or intellectual 
communion. 

The navy was not only willing but re- 
joiced to tell the bigwigs its troubles. So 
the board divided itself into committees 
and went to work, doing what the navy 


asked it to do, carefully, brilliantly, sanely, 


tactfully. It is doing these things—impor- 
tant things—yet; but one of its commit- 
tees—Mr. Howard E. Coffin’s committee 
on industrial preparedness—has far eclipsed 
the board itself in the grandiose sweep and 
scope ofits combinations. It has undertaken 
nothing less than the task of collecting the 
data for an organization of the industries of 
the United States for national defense, an 
organization more efficient than even Ger- 
many possesses—or at least more efficient 
than Germany possessed when this war was 
undertaken. It is the work of this commit- 
tee that reached out and took in the in- 
dustrial needs of the army as well as of 
the navy. 


Records Broken at the Somme 


For two years now the United States has 
been full of munitions factories. One reads 
editorials occasionally, stating that we have 
had one of our problems of preparedness 
solved by the war—we have had our power 
to produce the material of war multiplied 
over and over again. ‘‘This,’’ says the 
average man, ‘‘makes us safe.’’ But this 
sort of vague optimism did not deceive Mr. 
Coffin and his committee on industrial pre- 
paredness. They knew that we of the 
United States, in spite of our flourishing 
war babies, are making less than a quarter 
of the material of war that any one of the 
big warring nations needs, and far less than 
a quarter of what we should need from week 
to week if we were unfortunately to be em- 
broiled in a big war. 

It would take fifty arsenals like the one 
at Frankford to turn out shells enough to 
supply the European War, on the basis of 
expenditure that prevailed before the 
beginning of the Battle of the Somme. In 
the Battle of the Somme all records in the 
expenditure of ammunition were broken. It 
is stated, on the best authority, that it would 
take the three leading firms in this country 
five years to make the gauges alone for the 
manufacture of two hundred thousand shells 
a day, and that the cost of this preliminary 
operation would be fromseventeen to twenty 
million dollars. Yet, if we may accept 
reports seemingly accurate, the French and 
British, in the fierce preparation for the as- 
sault that launched the Battle of the Somme, 
fired away a million shells a day! 

Mr. Coffin and his committee knew or 
anticipated these facts. They knew that any 
plan for supplying the Government with 
its military needs in time of war, short 
of the mobilization of all its industries 
and the training of all its working forces, 
would fail. Everybody must work making 
supplies, from the steel plants at Gary to 
the wagon factory at the crossroads, or we 
may fail. But they knew that such failure 
would never be necessary. They knew that 
we possess, in this country, more than half 
the total supply of the tools of industry of 
the world, and that we have the latent 
ability to make more shells, and all the 
things connoted by the word shells, than all 
the rest of the world. : 

They believed that if our industries were 
organized for defense—and so organized as 
to take the profit out of war; that if the 
making of things for military purposes was 
parceled out to the manufacturers who 
could make them—but who don’t very 
much want to do so and would not ordina- 
rily bid on government contracts; that if 
this work could be so. generally dissemi- 
nated throughout the nation that it would 
cease to be a special interest and would take 
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its place among the duties of every manu- 
facturer—along with paying taxes, attend- 
ing church and serving on committees of 
the local board of trade; that if, in short, 
the munitions business could -be put on a 
cost basis—with the Government asking 
manufacturers to take small contracts for 
the purpose of learning the trick of making 
shells and things—then our biggest defense 
problem would be solved and the greatest 
objection to preparedness would be com- 
pletely and permanently met: the objec- 
tion that war profits tempt manufacturers 
toforcea militant policy on the Government 
for their own selfish purposes. 

The fact that Mr. Coffin and his com- 
mittee undertook to do these things proves, 
I think, that there are real statesmen to be 
picked up in the laboratories, the counting 
rooms and the workshops of the land; as 
well as in the law offices. Mr. Coffin went 
for assistance to the people he knew and the 
men who know—that is, he went to five 
great technical societies which are repre- 
sented in the industries of every state in 
the Union. These are the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers and the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. In every state Mr. 
Coffin secured the codperation of a direc- 
torate of five men, each a member of one 


‘of these great organizations. 


By this single step Mr. Coffin’s commit- 
tee on industrial preparedness was in- 
creased so as to include his two hundred 
and fifty state directors and the thirty 
thousand engineers belonging to these five 
organizations or under their influence. The 
little committee had made of itself a mighty 
host—an army of the brightest, keenest, 
ablest, sanest men in the world. 

Then both the Gem Novelty Works, of 
Hickory Bend, and the Universal Harvester 
Company, of Chicago, at about the same 
time heard from Mr. W. S. Gifford, who is 
managing director of Mr. Coffin’s industrial 
survey. The Universal Harvester Company 
makes all kinds of farm machinery. The 
Gem Novelty Works is slowly forging to the 
front with a stump puller. 


Cartloads of Census Figures 


Each corporation is approached by an 
engineer well known to the management, 
He is one of the immortal thirty thousand 
of Coffin’s army—and he comes, mind you, 
he comes. Although a very busy man he 
does not use the mails, sending blanks to 
be filled out or thrown into the wastebasket, 
according to the fancy of the receiver; but 
as Mr. Gifford’s personal representative 
he brings a set of blanks to the manage- 
ment of the Gem Novelty Works, just as 
some other engineer takes a set to the man- 
agement of the Universal Harvester Com- 
pany, and he spends half an hour talking 
the matter over. 

Somewhere in the United States those 
blanks are now stored, and a detail of 
five army officers and numerous trustworthy 
clerks, all under the direction of the sta- 
tistical Mr. Gifford, are tabulating and card- 
indexing them. These blanks were filled out 
in compliance with a request from President 
Wilson, couched in these words: 


“THE WHITE HOUSE 
‘*W ASHINGTON : 
“April 21, 1916. 


“To the Business Men of America: I 
bespeak your cordial codéperation in the 
patriotic service undertaken by the en- 
gineers and chemists of this country under 
the direction of the industrial preparedness 
committee of the Naval Consulting Board 
of the United States. 

“The confidential industrial inventory 
you are asked to supply is intended for the 
exclusive benefit of the War and Navy De- 
partments, and will be used in organizing 
the industrial resources for the public serv- 
ice in national defense. 

“At my request the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers and the 
American Chemical Society are gratui- 
tously assisting the Naval Consulting Board 
in the work of collecting this data, and I 
confidently ask your earnest support in the 
interest of the people and Government of 
the United States. 

“Faithfully yours, 
““WoOoDROW WILSON.” 


This is as remarkable a census as was 
ever taken. It consists of some cartloads of 
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confidential information for the Govern- 
ment, supplied by a volunteer organization, 
which paid the expenses out of its own 
pocket. Every set of blanks gives, with 
reference to some manufacturing plant, all 
the information which the Government 
might desire to possess in time of war: The 
value of the physical plant, the nature of 
its surroundings, the plans of the buildings, 
the cubic and square yards of working 
space on each floor, the kind of fire pro- 
tection installed, the number and capacity 
of elevators, the facilities for feeding em- 
ployees, the equipment in telegraph, pneu- 
matic tubes and other transmitting devices, 
the raw materials the plant uses, the prod- 
ucts that it manufactures, what branches it 
maintains and countless other details of its 
business. 

These blanks also give a complete de- 
scription regarding the labor and_ tools 
employed in the factory, they tell how 
many of the employees are American citi-. 
zens and how many are aliens, whether the 
shop is a union shop, whether the labor 
supply is ample or restricted, what has been 
the history of the plant as to labor troubles, 
what is the relative supply of skilled and 
unskilled labor, all about wages and hours, 
and whether or not women could be used 
to replace men. Exhaustive information is 
contained in these blanks as to transporta-~ 
tion facilities from every plant. 

The management of the Gem Novelty. 
Works felt rather chesty to have the Gov- 
ernment send a prominent engineer. to him 
for the purpose of learning what he Sah 
do besides making stump pullers. It was 
no laborious task for him to fill out these 
blanks. For the management of the Uni- — 
versal Harvester Company it was a much 
larger piece of work, but he was glad to doit. 
The manager of the smaller concern felt his 
bosom swell at the thought that, small as it 
was, the Government might need the sery- 
ices of his plant. The manager of the Uni- 
versal Harvester Companyfelt gratified that 
the people representing the Government 
came to him in the full confidence that, big 
asitis, thereisn’t ascrap of iron ora machine 
in the plant which in time of need would not 
be freely offered for Uncle Sam’s services. 

There seems to have been something 
germinal in the idea of the Naval Con- 
sulting Board. The board was established 
for the purpose of giving the navy the 
benefit of the best thought in science and 
invention, with the basic idea of protecting 
the country against such shortcomings of 
our professional naval establishment as its 
opposition to steam warships when steam 
navigation was invented; its opposition to 
the ironclad; its opposition to the moni- 
tor; its neglect of aircraft; and the various 
other acts and omissions which, taken to- 
gether, constitute a rather disagreeable bill 
of particulars against the navy as a factor 
in the history of human progress. The 
method adopted for making up the board, 
however, broadened its purpose, and I am 
afraid has caused its original purpose very 
largely to be lost sight of. 


America’s Business Parliament 


After its census was completed Mr. 
Coffin’s committee was ready to rest. 
Then there came into the work a national 
organization of business which is the most 
authoritative representative business body 
in America—the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America, which has 
headquarters in Washington and comes 
closer to the status of a business parliament 
for the nation than anything we have ever 
had. 

Mr. Coffin, in his survey, used the serv- 
ices of thirty thousand engineers. The 
chamber of commerce is carrying an aggre- 
gate personnel of over three hundred and 
fifty thousand business men. It has en- 
rolled in its membership over seven hun- 
dred commercial associations and four 
thousand firms, corporations and persons 
holding individual memberships. Its mem- 
bership comprises chambers of commerce or 
trade organizations in every state in the 
Union, in the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, Shanghai, Porto 
Rico, Berlin, Milan, Naples, Constantino- 
ple, Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires. 

Its principal work, according to its own 
statement, is to focus business opinion on 
national questions, and it is as passionately 
devoted to referenda as is the Socialist 
Party. AsIsee it, it is more than anything 
else an agency for teaching the business 
men of the United States to think on public 
questions. 

(Concluded on Page 27) 
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ly Let us help you to help them 
bE School days are almost here. Soon your Z 
ie young people ial be back at their desks again, to grapple with the steady a 





= every-day tasks which continue all winter long. : 

This means a fresh demand on all their energies. Lessons are serious 
business to them. The active young minds are keyed up to high tension. 
The nervous system and the whole body feel an added strain, and call 
for the most sustaining nourishment. This creates a daily problem for : 
you, and right here is where you need the efficient aid of 
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Campbell’s Tomato Soup © 


In this wholesome soup we combine the very elements that are so necessary and 
beneficial to your hard-studying boys and girls. 

First of all, it is tempting. Its bright natural color and its spicy aroma and flavor 
entice the appetite from the start. You don’t have to coax any one to eat this delicious 
Campbell “kind.” 

That is half the battle. Again, it is a most efficient food because 
it is so nourishing and so easy to digest. Then by sharpening the 
appetite and strengthening the digestion, it also gives a keener zest for 
other wholesome food, and helps you to get more good out of every- 
thing you eat. 

Give Campbell’s Tomato Soup to your young people at any time— 
all they want. It is easy to prepare in a number of different ways—as 
light or as hearty as you choose. And with a supply at hand on the 
pantry shelf it is a matter of only three minutes to make the most Z YS, | 
ravenous youngster a picture of contentment. CONDENE € 
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SEPA CAMPBELL Gory, 
AMDEN, NJ. 
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1917Five-Passenger 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers—1ogo Detroit 





Quality First 





Pa VaR SOR SMe Ae 


Here is another of those new 1917 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers—a five-passenger 
car whose beauty brings many a gasp of admiration. 


But her beauty is merely a rich setting for the gem of a motor that lies 
under her bonnet. 


If you have not been formally introduced to her better lose no time in 
getting the Chalmers store on the wire. And prepare for a shock when you 
talk with the Chalmers salesman. 


The story he will tell can be condensed into one word of eleven letters 
and that word is —Performance. 


No blueprints; no intricate list of mechanical details—just Performance. 


Performance —that’s where this 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers departs at an 
abrupt angle from the beaten path. 


Take her chassis. Remove the 3400 r. p. m. motor. Put in any one of 
50 other motors and you have a conventional car. Away above the ordinary 
in appearance, ’tis true, but performance flat and commonplace. 


Put back the 3400 r. p. m. There’s the difference —all the difference 
in the world. 


Das 


Hise wal 


Performance — it’s her strongest point. When the Chalmers salesman 
says ‘‘Performance”’ his bosom swells with pride. ; 

3400 revolutions of the crank-shaft per minute spell superb action— 
smooth as a mole, strong and sure as a waterfall and silent as a moonbeam. 
And they spell 64% reserve for hills, for sand, for prairie gumbo, for the 
timely rescue of a less fortunate tourist. 

And 3400 r. p. m. means, as we have so often pointed out, insurance of 
long life. 

This year we are marketing a certainty, a thing 100% sure. The 3400 
r. p. m. Chalmers engine introduced last November has stood the harrowing 
test of service with 24,000 owners, and its service average during that period is 
09.21 percent perfect. 

Performance —that is where she excels. 

6,000 new Chalmers have gone into service since our 1917 announcement. 
They’ re going much faster than we can build them. 


Five-Passenger Touring Car, $1090 Detroit; $1475 Walkerville, Ontario 
Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1280 Detroit; $1775 Walkerville, Ontario 


Nora emere 


Chalmers Motor Company = - - = Detroit 
Chalmers Motor Company of Canada, Ltd., - Walkerville, Ontario 





(Concluded from Page 24) 

While Mr. Coffin was attacking the prob- 
lem of hissurvey, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America was sending 
out a referendum on national defense— 
which closed May twenty-third. This vote 
showed by a majority of fifteen to one that 
there is no section in the country in which 
business men of all classes, merchants, 
manufacturers and financiers, are not gen- 
erally in favor of a policy of preparedness. 
This does not mean, however, that they are 
for militarism. It does not mean that 
many of them want to make money out of 
war. It means exactly the opposite. The 
committee on national defense that con- 
ducted this referendum consisted of four- 
teen men whose names and locations are 
significant. They are Bascom Little, chair- 
man, Cleveland; Bion J. Arnold, Chicago; 
Hugh Chalmers, Detroit; D. S. Chamber- 
lain, Des Moines; W. H. Cowles, Spokane; 
N. C. Emery, Providence; Louis T. Gold- 
ing, St. Joseph; Matthew E. Hanna, New 
York; Ira N. Hollis, Worcester; Albert J. 
Logan, Pittsburgh; Franklin T. Miller, 
Newton, Mass.; J. Bernard Walker, New 
York; Henry A. Wise Wood, New York; 
and James L. Wright, New Orleans. 

This committee, in its report, set down as 
the first great lesson to be drawn from the 
world war the fact that there is no national 
asset—commercial, financial, social or mili- 
tary—that is not necessary for the common 
use of the nation under pressure of a great 
war. Please notice that expression: ‘‘the 
common use of the nation.”” The commit- 
tee expressed the view that it is unwise and 
undesirable to propose any plan of national 
defense that will cultivate, in the minds of 
the people, a desire for war, or a militaristic 
spirit, or that will sacrifice the interests of 
peaceful economic development. It spoke 
for a program of national defense which 
shall be equally applicable to national pros- 
perity and to the cultivation of a sound and 
patriotic citizenship; and then it made a 
statement which I wish to quote. Itis this: 
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“We believe that no plan of national 
defense should be adopted which will per- 
mit, due to the outbreak of war, any profits 
to anyone, arising out of the national dan- 
ger, and in case the pressure of war is put 
upon us we may unitedly and universally 
accept sacrifices, of both property and per- 
son, for the great national necessity.” 

Faulty as it is in its English, I want this 
statement to be entered on the record of 
American public thought and remembered 
by every citizen of the United States, now 
and forever, so that if ever in the future we 
should unfortunately be engaged in war 
and there should develop such an era of 
profiteering as this country and Europe 
have seen in every war of the past, these 
words may be recalled as a declaration of 
the great business interests of the country 
in 1916, words in favor of a government 
policy of cutting the profits out of war. 

I am glad the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America adopted a 
report containing that clause; but this 
important body—I wish it had a shorter 
name—did not stop there. It is undertak- 
ing to put the business of supplying the 
military needs of the United States upon a 
nonprofit basis, and in doing so will, I 
believe—Congress consenting—answer the 
objections to a policy of preparedness from 
that numerous class of people who believe 
in preparedness and recognize the danger 
of a lack of it, but who prefer defenseless- 
ness against supposititious foreign enemies 
to what they regard as the dangers of 
Kruppism in the United States. 

In Mr. Coffin’s industrial survey he 
asked both the Gem Novelty Works and 
the Universal Harvester Company these 
questions: 


““Would you consider bidding upon reg- 
ular United States army and navy contracts 
in time of peace? 

“Would you consider accepting United 
States army and navy business in time of 
war, on the basis of cost plus a reasonable 
profit? 

“Would you consider accepting a mini- 
mum annual educational order on a basis of 
actual production plus a reasonable profit? 

““Would you favor the enrolling of your 
skilled labor in an industrial reserve?” 


The chamber of commerce has taken up 
the campaign where Mr. Coffin’s survey left 
it off, and it is appealing to the patriotism 
of the manufacturers of the United States 
to accept the implied proposals in these 
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four questions. Their general acceptance 
by the industrial concerns of the United 
States will—Congress consenting, always— 
work a complete revolution in the whole 
business of supplying the needs of the army 
and navy in both war and peace. The 1916 
army bill provides that the President be 
empowered, through the héads of depart- 
ments, to place some of the Government’s 
orders in harmony with the principles of 
Mr. Coffin’s survey and of the campaign 
of the chamber of commerce. The way 
seems to be opening for the Govern- 
ment and the business men to establish 
now, in time of peace, a policy which will 
forever put an end to war profiteering. The 
“minimum educational order for the an- 
nual production of army and navy goods” 
is the enlistment roll in the industrial- 
preparedness reserve. The Government 
agrees to give to the Gem Novelty Works, 
for instance, an annual order for whatever 
product the concern’s equipment is best 
fitted to produce, and in such quantity only 
as will familiarize the men in the shop with 
the work. The Gem Novelty Works agrees 
that it will put this order through the fac- 
tory in regular course and in such a way 
that the foreman and others in positions of 
responsibility shall become familiar with 
the peculiar problems incident to the man- 
ufacture of the goods. These minimum 
orders will not be sufficient in quantity to 
interfere with the manufacturer’s regular 
production. 

So far as profits are concerned, work shall 
be given out upon the basis of the actual 
cost of production, inclusive of the cost of 
all special tools, jigs, dies, patterns, gauges 
and other special equipment. All the pre- 
liminary work for production on a large 
scale, the cutting and trying, the engineer- 
ing, the blue prints, the discussions, the 
conferences—and everything else which so 
tries the patience of any manufacturer 
when he starts to make a thing—will be 
done once for all on these government con- 
tracts. The Gem Novelty Works and the 
Universal Harvester Company and every 
other individual concern will merely keep 
this special equipment on hand, and a 
supply of corrected drawings from which 
the shop may, upon short notice, construct 
the necessary equipment for quantity pro- 
duction. 


Our Future Industrial Reserve 


The complete acceptance of this plan 
awaits the action of Congress. The change 
from present modes of purchasing supplies 
would be revolutionary, and Congress is 
not to be ‘blamed for some hesitancy. 
Everything is now done under competitive 
bids; but it is perfectly obvious that the 
manager of the Gem Novelty Works cannot 
make whatever he might make, in compe- 
tition with a great concern like the Univer- 
sal Harvester Company. And yet, if our 
industries are to be educated, the small 
man and his force must be included in the 
plan. Equally, if the profits are to be taken 
out of preparedness and out of war, the lit- 
tle men must be trained. Congress must 
find a way to let out these contracts with- 
out competition. Dangerous? Yes; but 
not to do it may be fatal. Congress must 
find a way, or allow the President to find a 
way, to let the Gem Novelty Works take a 
contract for supplying what that .concern 
can make, at cost plus whatever is fair, 
even if it has to have a higher price than 
cost plus to the Universal Harvester Works. 
The loss to the Government, if any, will have 
to be charged to the education account. 

How will this work in actual production? 
Why, if we may judge from experience 
abroad, fifty thousand factories will have 
found out, before the war begins, that they 
can make things, for war purposes, which 
they never would have dreamed of making 
had it not been for this industrial mobiliza- 
tion. A glazier will begin to stamp out car- 
tridge clips; a manufacturer of music rolls 
will begin to make gauges; an oatmeal 
mill will turn out plugs for shells; an ad- 
vertising agency will manufacture shell 
adapters; watchmakers will adjust fuses; 
a manufacturer of baking machinery will 
turn out six-inch shells; a jewelry house 
will make periscopes; a phonograph con- 
cern will make delicate parts for shells; a 
cutlery firm will make shell cases; a cream- 
separator factory will get to work on shell 
primers; a sewing-machine concern will 
manufacture gauges; a manufacturer of 
textiles will make field kitchens; the Gem 
Novelty Works might turn out machine 
guns. Everyone of the above named adap- 
tations to war conditions has taken place 
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in the factories of Great Britain—and thou- 
sands and thousands more. 
Question four, propounded by Mr. Cof- 


fin’s committee, relates to the enrolling of | 
skilled laborers in an industrial reserve. | 


This proposal also is being pushed by the 
chamber of commerce. 
daily papers will remember that, in every 
country in Europe when the armies were 
mobilized and sent to the front, thousands 


and thousands of skilled mechanics marched | 


in the ranks. Within six months the gov- 
ernment was compelled to withdraw these 
men and to set them to work in factories, 
so enormous and unprecedented was the 
demand for manufactured articles. 
industrial preparedness toward which we 
are working is planned for the prevention 
of this blunder. The skilled mechanics who 
are needed in the factories will not go to the 
front, but will stay where they belong. 
The names of these skilled workmen will be 
listed—with their consent, of course—and 
the men themselves enrolled in the indus- 


trial reserve and given a button or some | 


other insignia, which will be supplied by 
the Government and considered to carry 
with it honors equaling those to which the 


uniform of an enlisted man in the army or | 


navy is entitled. 
Preparedness in a Big Sense 


This is the American engineer’s way— 


and the American business world’s way of | 
expressing its horror of war, even while | 
recognizing it as a possibility; and of giv- | 
ing pledges that business will refuse to | 


make money out of war should it come. 
The only other way suggested for guarding 
ourselves against Kruppism is government 
manufacture of army and navy supplies. 
That would have answered fifty years ago, 
and it would answer for a little war now; 
but for a great war, government manu- 
facture is as inadequate as it would be for 
the Government to seek to sweep the 
wintry north of its snow. It is not the 
government any more that carries on a 
great war; it is the nation itself, which, 
marshaling all its incalculable energies, 
hurls itself at its foe in one enormous ex- 
plosive effort. All the factories, all the 
banks, all the machines, all the farms, all 
the forests, all the mines and all the 
people—men, women and children—are 
called for in a modern war. May we never 
see one! But if we do, government manu- 
facture of supplies will not do. At the same 
time the army of engineers, the army of 
business men and the Congress of the 
United States agree in believing that it may 


be necessary at some time for the Govern- | 


ment to take over in whole or in part the 


business of making munitions, arms and | 
supplies for the army and the navy. The | 


Coffin survey and the management of the 
chamber of commerce are both working out 
plans under which all manufacturing con- 


cerns enlisted in the nation’s preparedness | 
will, on demand, lease their plants to the | 
Government “‘on just and fair terms”; so | 


that, instead of having a few plants of its 
own, it may at a stroke take possession of 
all the plants capable of making munitions 
in the country. The army bill just passed 
requires factories, under penalty, to exe- 
cute orders given in time of war and em- 
powers the Government to assume control 
of the plants if it desires to do so. 

We have made headway and we shall 
make more. We now possess the data as 


to our latent possibilities. We have laws | 


under which our industries can be trained 


and, if necessary, taken over. The business | 


men and engineers are codperating with 
the Government. Government arsenals will 
soon become assembling establishments, 
where things made by private firms will be 
put together and stored. If war ever comes, 
perhaps fifty thousand factories will be 
found trained to do the Government’s 
work. The wires will carry the message to 
these concerns to begin work and, as if by 
magic, the capacity of the nation to make 
the deadly agencies of war will be multi- 
plied a hundred fold. There will be no 
profiteering. The least that can be said, it 
seems to me, is that by this progressive 
Congressional action—some actual and 
some prospective—and by the extraordi- 
nary labors of these great private organiza- 


tions of citizens, preparednessinthis country | 


has taken on a new and a much less forbid- 
ding form. 

There is something very fine about all 
this. It is farseeing and unselfish, and 
it possesses that greatness of scope and 
breadth of vision that we feel should char- 
acterize America at her best. 


Readers of the | 


The | 





; Fresh Confections 
Kept Fresh 


| Even in hottest weather 
||| these Necco Confections 
in their protective wrap- 
pers stay fresh and tasty. 
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ee You can get any of your 
favorites: Necco Lemon 
Drops, Fruit Drops, Hoar- 
hound Drops, Sweethearts, 
Boston Baked Beans, 
Necco or Hub Wafers in 
convenient packages for 5 
cents. Slip a couple in 
your pocket tonight for the 
kiddies. They sure do love 


Necco Confections. 
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There are nine old- 
fashioned flavors in Necco 


| and Hub Wafers. by 


New England Confectionery Co. | 
Boston, Mass. is 


A Million Men Wear 


KADY 


SUSPENDERS 


Adjust automatically to every mo- 
tion. 

Kadys never strain or pull. 

Kadys make trousers hang just right. 

Kadys are made for the man who 
wants comfort,economy andstyle. 

Buy a pair — wear a week — take 
them back if not satisfied. 

At leading dealers’. 


50 cents and 75 cents 


THE OHIO SUSPENDER CO. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


G6 Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


and keeps the skin and clothing fresh and 
sweet all day. A snow-white,  greaseless 
cream. Does not check perspiration — that 
would be harmful. 

25c—sold by 9 out of 10 drug- and department-stores 
“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


WANTED AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
’ simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for 








b i 1 “Needed Inventions” and 
How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.”” RANDOLPH 
| & Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 
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time—the phase of army work in which we 
Americans, discussing the question of a 
new army, should be most interested. 

On the face of it Saint Cyr and Poly- 
technique should turn out a body of officers 
less democratic than our own, since West 
Point is a free school while these require 
tuition. Practically the system does not 
work out that way. While the sons of titled 
France tend toward Saint Cyr, the members 
of the great middle class seem fascinated 
with the idea of having an officer in the 
family. Of late years, for example, the po- 
licemen have more and more educated their 
sons as officers. Further, there is the schol- 
arship system. A Saint Cyrian tells me 
that if it were possible to average the social 
standing of Saint Cyr officers it would be 
found to lie somewhere in the lower middle 
class. “‘We are a bourgeois body,” he says. 

The sons of the aristocracy of wealth and 
the aristocracy of birth tend to elect certain 
crack cavalry regiments which have always 
been a little apart from the main current of 
army life. These regiments live expensively 
and rather gayly. No officer elects them 
unless he can follow the pace. For the rest, 
French barracks life is dull and monotonous. 
Perhaps most of the officers marry women 
with little dowries; but so do most French 
lawyers, doctors, engineers, business men, 
and what not. The mercenary marriage is 
still an all but universal custom in middle- 
class France—an outsider is tempted to say 
that it is the curse of France. However, this 
supplement to the forty dollars a month 
whicha second lieutenant gets in peace time 
and to the one hundred and twenty dollars 
a month of a captain is on the average not 
large. Their incomes usually permit com- 
fortable and simple living, and no more. 
No great army has less etiquette of a formal 
kind and less expensive or necessary enter- 
taining than the French. 

During times of peace, German and Brit- 
ish barracks life is traditionally gay. No 
regular officer in either of those armies lives 
on his pay. It cannot be done. They must 
have money, or marry a good deal of money, 
in order to ‘‘keep up.’”” Money begets the 
habit of idleness. The sport, the entertain- 
ing, of British and German regiments, take 
time. In the corresponding time the French 
officer is working with his profession. They 
are the closest students of things military 
in all Europe. ‘“‘ When an officer leaves Saint 
Cyr his education has only begun,” says 
an officer of the General Staff. ‘‘A success- 
ful physician doesn’t stop with his gradua- 
tion. He takes the medical journals; he 
attends clinics. He is a student to the end 
of his days. So are our officers.” 


Keeping Down Army Cliques 


Yet perhaps I have said nothing so far 
which gives to the reader a complete reason 
why the French Army is more democratic 
than ours. I must come back to the reason 
I advanced in the beginning: it is so be- 
cause the French are that kind of people. 
As a matter of fact, both the force of public 
opinion and the law of the land have been 
necessary at times to keep it democratic. 
There was one period during the troubled 
days of the Clemenceau Ministry when an 
army clique, desirous of a kind of army 
suzerainty over France, became powerful. 
The Ministry solved this by a device that 
might not have been effective with us, but 
that worked wonders withthe French. They 
ruled that at all public functions the civil 
authorities must have precedence over the 
military. 

I saw a fortnight ago the funeral of Gen- 
eral Gallieni, Minister of War, the Military 
Governor of Paris, who sent out the famous 
taxicab army to the Marne. Military hero 
though he was, the representatives of the 
Chamber of Deputies and of the Munici- 
pality of Paris marched at the head of the 
procession. Again, there was a time when 
the army wished to rule that the colonels 
of regiments must give their approval be- 
fore a subordinate could be married. This, 
reduced to final terms, meant the beginning 
of an army aristocracy. It is the system 
that prevails in the German Army, for ex- 
ample. The colonel sanctions only mar- 
riages with ““women of one’s own class,”’ or 
at least with women of wealth who can help 
the officer keep up his position. In either 
case it comes to the same thing, because 
every aristocracy is at bottom an aristoc- 
racy of wealth. The Ministry and the 
Deputies killed that order dead. Now an 
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officer, on passing the building of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies in Paris, must salute, just 
by way of honoring the power from which 
he derives his authority—the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people. 

However, custom has, as usual, been the 
stronger force of the two. The French 
corps of officers could not have changed, 
even if it wished to do so, the attitude of 
the Frenchman toward the army, of the 
private soldier toward his superior. Young 
officers of aristocratic tendencies watched 
the German Army at maneuvers. They 
saw the absolute, unquestioning obedience 
of the German private, the soldierly “‘ click”’ 
with which everything was done, the ma- 
chinelike quality of the whole organization. 
Among themselves in barracks they might 
whisper their wish that the French Army 
could be like that, voice their suspicion that 
the German system would be better in ac- 
tion than theirs. They could not turn these 
opinions into working formulas. Such a 
system would not go down in France, they 
knew perfectly well, because of the French 
character and tradition. They must work 
with the national spirit as they found it. 
And their more understanding and demo- 
cratic superiors never wanted any other 
system. They understood its advantages, 
and were turning them to use. 


No Goose-Steps or Fancy Drills 


To begin with, the French staff, realizing 
the democratic attitude of the private, 
realizing also that they had smaller re- 
sources of men and material than Germany, 
tried to omit all unnecessary pomp and 
parade, and to use the time thus saved for 
more intensive training in the technic of 
fighting. Goose-steps, pretty evolutions, 
drills wherein the whole company moves as 
one man—these belong to an aristocratic 
society. The ideal of absolute monarchy is 
primitive; primitive ideals need a visible 
show of pomp and power. The ideal of a 
democracy is intellectual. It needs no such 
trappings. The staff produced a rather 
ragged-appearing army, whose real power 
and efficiency did not show. Four years ago 
Isaw several regiments of French troops line 
themselves up along the Champs Elysées to 
welcome Queen Wilhelmina to Paris. I re- 
marked at the time to a Franco-American 
friend, with whom I stood on relations of 
friendly quarrelsomeness, that the drill of 
these men would be a disgrace to the high- 
school cadets. 

“You are complimenting the French 
Army,” he said. 

A fortnight later my civilian ignorance 
was enlightened on what he meant. In a 
city of the Puy-de-Déme region I watched 
the young recruits in their first week or so 
of training. The noncommissioned officers 
were not troubling about drill. They were 
teaching the men just enough to get them 
to their destination in orderly fashion, and 
nomore. From the first the main attention 
was devoted to intrenching, to skirmishing 
tactics, to bayonet work, and the like. 

Beyond that, the staff knew the national 
character well enough to understand that 
your Frenchman will not work in the dark. 
He wants to see what he is doing; he wants 
a little play for his individuality. In train- 
ing, in maneuvers, and now in war, the 
French soldier demands to be told why he 
is making this attack, defending this trench. 
He is a citizen of France, as good in his pub- 
lic character as any other man; he feels he 
has aright to know. His officers grant him 
that right; in addition they develop his 
individuality and leave as much as they 
can, consistently with good teamwork, to 
his own initiative—the antithesis of the 
absolute blind obedience inculcated by the 
Prussian drillmaster. The hope and pos- 
sibility of promotion they dangle always 
before his eyes. Not only are the non- 
commissioned officers taught how to take 
command in case the officers are killed, but 
the chiefs of squads, and finally the “‘chief”’ 
of a squad of two men! Those young fel- 
lows who have been promoted from the 
ranks since the beginning of the war are not 
entirely new to the art of command. They 
learned something of it in their early mili- 
tary training. 

The democratic theory of army dis- 
cipline is a part of the teaching at Saint 
Cyr. The young officers, far from being in- 
structed that they are the upper crust of 
the earth, are taught that they are only the 
comrades of their men, chosen for command 


simply because they know more. They 
must rule, the instructors teach, less by 
fear than by friendliness. On the intrac- 
table man, who occasionally crops out in 
any organization, they must come down 
hard; and French military law provides 
the apparatus for doing this. But such 
procedure must be the exception, not the 
rule. The officer must be a sort of father to 
the private—a relation expressed by the 
term “‘mes enfants”’ in which he most com- 
monly addresses them. By no other system 
does it seem possible to get the results out 
of Frenchmen. And by it the staff has got, 
in this war, the best results possible. 

It remains to be said that there are all 
kinds of men in command of the French 
Army, as there are all kinds of men every- 
where. I speak of the rule and not of the 
exception. Veteran officers comment with 
amusement on the conduct of a few young 
sublieutenants, lately promoted from the 
ranks, who have become beggars on horse- 
back, tending toward superiority and over- 
strictness. It may be noted also that such 
mistakes of the promotion system do not 
last long at the front. 

Both the army and the populace resent 
thissuperiorattitude. Lastmonthabearded 
poilu of a sergeant appeared on the Boule- 
vard des Capucines, Paris. He was wearing 
a stained uniform and a dented helmet, and 
he carried a ragged kit. All Paris knows 
this phenomenon and smiles upon it in- 
dulgently—he was ‘‘home on leave.”” Now 
he was new to the capital apparently, and 
as he gaped at the cafés, the buildings and 
the pretty girls smiling upon him he failed 
to notice a lieutenant of the transport serv- 
ice in a spick-and-span new uniform. The 
officer accosted him: 

“Here!” hesaid. ‘““Whydon’tyousalute? 
Go back six paces, advance, and salute as 
you pass!”’ 

The sergeant obeyed to the dot; but as 
his hand came down from his cap he said: 

“Tn the trenches, monsieur, we shake 
hands with our officers.” 


The Fate of the Dandy Lieutenant 


This happened before the Café de la 
Paix, that geographical center of the uni- 
verse, from which the Parisian watches the 
world go by. The crowd had noticed the 
episode, and when the sergeant said this 
they rose up with some of the old Parisian 
mob spirit and shoved the dandy lieutenant 
into the gutter. He was new to his galons; 
that was the matter with him. Now I can 
imagine a crowd behaving so in the United 
States. I cannot imagine it in Germany or 
England. It would be characteristic only 
in France, 

They say that in the trenches the officers 
usually begin the day by shaking hands all 
round and asking the men how they passed 
the night. Through little things do we know 
the character of a people or of anarmy; and 
I record these impressions received during 
a trip to the front, wherein we traveled much 
of the way within sound of the Verdun guns. 

Ata point where all civilian clothes except 
peasant garb are conspicuous we passed in 
our automobile a company of cavalry which 
had just saddled and prepared for the day’s 
work. They saluted correctly. I chanced to 
look back. Someone, probably the captain, 
in the center of the group had made a joke 
at our expense. The troopers about him 
were laughing and joking in their turn; it 
was all simple and natural and human. 
We dined that night in an important ad- 
vanced base on the road of the transport to 
Verdun. At the next table sat two lieuten- 
ants and two privates, having a very good 
time. The talk shuttled back and forth be- 
tween personal gossip and warm discussion 
of military affairs. These men, it came out, 
were going home on leave; they had come out 
of the Verdun trenches only that morning. 

We had occasion, next day, to visit an 
artillery position. It was necessary to pick 
our route carefully, since we might show 
ourselves to the German artillery observers 
and receive the compliment of a shell or so. 
Two private soldiers, going our way, offered 
to guide us. We were in charge of an 
officer stationed near this position. Salutes 
exchanged, the officer and the two soldiers 
fell into easy conversation, so full of army 
slang that I could no more than catch its 
drift. On parting they all saluted formally 
again; then they shook hands and the officer 
opened his cigarette case, offering it as toa 
friend in his club. One of these privates 
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appeared to be a rather illiterate though in- 
telligent peasant. The other was a man of 
education. On parting the officer gave us 
his card. He is a baron. 

That afternoon, in a town scarred and 
pitted from a recent air raid, our party 
took refuge from a violent rainstorm in a 
doorway. Presently a private came dodg- 
ing in. He saluted correctly upon seeing 
our lieutenant. The salute finished, they 
fell into easy conversation about things in 
general—just two Frenchmen together, on 
a basis of mutual esteem and mutual interest 
in the job. 

Wer intensifies all emotions, even the 
softer ones; and the system has worked 
out, in practical effect, to a strong affection 
between the sword and the bayonet, the 
poilu and his commander. I have seen 
officers home on leave eaten up with an 
emotion no more noble than pure jealousy. 
Each was afraid lest that fellow whom he 
had left in charge would get away the 
affection of his poilus. As for the soldiers 
in the characteristic French regiment, they 
have usually a fierce and affectionate loy- 
alty as great in degree as the blind loy- 
alty of your ideal feudal retainer, but quite 
different in kind. It proceeds from a faith 
in the squareness of the French system 
as they see it at work. The officer, they 
think, has been chosen officer because he is 
abler than they, because he knows more, 
has greater power of leadership. Some- 
times their solicitude for the health and 
safety of their leaders is both amusing and 
touching. A convalescent captain tells me 
that one night, during the early open fight- 
ing, he grew suspicious concerning a cer- 
tain point at his front. He determined to 
inspect it for himself. He was on his way 
when he heard a rustling behind him. He 
turned, on the alert, to behold six or seven 
of his own poilus crawling after him. 

““Why are you out here, mes enfants?” he 
whispered. ‘“‘Go back!” 

“No,” replied the one who first got 
tongue, “‘you must not go out there alone; 
we have come to look after you.” 

Said another officer: 

“T picture my men as always hanging to 
my coat tails. WheneverI take a peep over 
the trench, whenever I do anything danger- 
ous, they say: ‘But, my captain, if you 
should get killed which of us would know 
enough to lead?’”’ 


Faces Made to Order 


I met last week a lieutenant of a Breton 
regiment, now “re-formed”’ from army serv- 
ice. His face, as you see it first, seems 
merely alittle peculiar; there is an indenta- 
tion somewhat too deep under the chin, 
and there are one or two small scars, now 
fading away. It is hard to believe, however, 
that inside of his chin there is no lower set 
of teeth at all—the dental surgeons will get 
round to that item later. “I’m not the man 
I was,” he remarked with his French blague. 
“You see, when the surgeons began by 
moving my chin from under my left ear to 
its proper position, they asked the family 
for a photograph to see how I should look. 
The family made a mistake and sent them 
my brother’s photograph. He favors 
mother’s side of the family, and I used to 
favor father’s!” 

He was hit in a bloody attack during the 
German retreat to the Aisne—shot four 
times through the head. In those days of 
horrors unrecordable, the medical corps 
worked short-handed. Often they had to 
leave behind the men who seemed to have 
no chance, that they might get out the 
others. They looked over this lieutenant. 
He remembers—for he kept consciousness, 
though he could neither move nor speak— 
that they said “‘no chance”? and went 
away. However, a stray litter-bearer in- 
formed his Bretons that the lieutenant was 
“out there,” a hopeless case, and that they 
had been ordered to leave him. Under 
rifle and machine-gun fire a squad of the 
Bretons made a rush and got him. Being 
simple-minded men, these Breton peasants, 
they were afraid that they had disobeyed 
orders; and so they hid him under a pile 
of blankets. Just then the command came 
to march—the general was shifting that 
brigade. The Breton company found a 
wheelbarrow, dumped the lieutenant intoit, 
covered him with trappings, and told the 
officers some lie to account for this strange 
bit of transport material. All night they 
took turns at rolling the wheelbarrow at 
the foot of the column. Next morning they 
attacked. Before going into action they 
took him out and propped him against a 
tree so that he might have air. The attack 
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over, they loaded him into an empty space 
in a baggage wagon. Just then a high regi- 
mental officer came along, looking for bag- 
gage space, and insisted upon inspecting that 
wagon. They tried by tact to prevent him. 
Their guilty looks made him suspicious, 
and he tore off the covers. 

“You see,’’ stammered the Bretons, “‘it 
is our lieutenant. We—we didn’t want to 
leave him behind.’”’ He went straight to 
the hospital, of course, and here he is now 
in Paris, eating soft food every day in his 
favorite cafés. 

On the other hand, the better kind of 
French officer has toward his privates and 
noncoms the attitude of the dying Sir 
Philip Sidney: ‘‘Thy need is greater than 
mine!” A young Irishwoman of Paris 
used, during the early, confused period, to 
feed the wounded as the hospital trains 
rolled through Paris. Often these men had 
not eaten for a day. 

“The officers,”’ she says, “‘no matter how 
badly wounded, used to say ‘My men first.’ 
The trains only made a short stop, so that 
generally the officers got nothing at all.” 


Men First in France 


An American ambulancier remembers 
that on his first day under the guns of 
Flanders he started to carry out a squad of 
wounded. His instructions were to move 
the more heavily injured first. He looked 
over the blessés, and determined that a 
captain with a pair of crushed legs needed 
immediate attention. The American and 
his mate picked him up. He began to pour 
out a flood of French. The Americans, not 
understanding the languaze at all, thought 
he was merely delirious, and started to load 
him into the ambulance. Suddenly the 
officer drew his sword, thrust its point 
against the wall of the ambulanceand, push- 
ing with all his strength, kept himself from 
being lifted. Then a Frenchman ran up 
and explained. The captain refused posi- 
tively to be taken to the hospital before his 
men. He would run his sword through his 
own body first, he said. I heard that story 
early in the war, and it struck me then as 
remarkable; but instances of the kind have 
become commonplaces to me now, so many 
do I know. 

By contrast, another American ambu- 
lance man remembers a case where he 
had to transport a lot of German prisoners. 
He loaded aboard a private, badly wounded. 
The next case in line was a Prussian officer; 
this man rose up on his stretcher and said 
in English: 

“‘T will not go in there with privates; and 
if so, I should have attention first. Iam an 
officer and a baron.” 

“T told him,” adds the American, “‘that 
I was a first-class private and an American 
citizen, and just for that he’d go on the top 
shelf!’’ 

In fact, testimony from those lively young 
American boys, the members of the Amer- 
ican Ambulance Section, may be pertinent 
justnow. They have been going through hell 
of late to get out the wreckage of war from 
Verdun; three of them have just come down 
wounded. They are exactly the kind of men 
who will form the first line of our volunteer 
army in case of war. And pretty generally 
they prefer working with the French officers. 
Not that the French officer eoddles them. 
On the contrary, he gets the work done; they 
have responded to his treatment. A captain 
of chasseurs at the front told me the other 
day that an American section would per- 
form in a pinch two or three times as much 
work as any other section he ever saw. 

“Tt’s this way,” said one of these boys, 
who is doing his second term of enlistment. 
‘A British officer is a good fellow usually. 
But to us ambulance men—mere privates— 
he speaks in the tone he uses toward serv- 
ants. The British may like it; we don’t. 
The French officer just looks you in the eye 
and talks to you man to man. Once, I 
remember, we were taking the wounded 
out of the Champagne. We'd been working 
for seventy-two hours with only snatches of 
sleep. We were getting to the point where, 
when we’d try to park the machines, we’d 
run into one another. Just then a French 
officer came along. ‘Messieurs,’ he said, 
‘I almost feel I have no right to ask any 
more of you, you have worked so long and 
so bravely. But what can I do? Our 
wounded will die if they don’t get to the 
hospitals.’ Well, we’d have gone to hell for 
him, and we told him so. We braced up 
and worked twenty-four hours more!”’ 

It suits the French. The same system, 
with modifications to fit the national char- 
acter, would suit us. 


i 





The more I see of the French Army, in- 
deed, the more I am reminded of old cattle 
days in the West. The life of the cowboy 
involved danger and hardship, bravely 
borne. There had to be in a cow camp, as 
in any other working association of men, a 
system of discipline. The officer was the 
foreman. He held his job, usually, because 
he had technic, courage and leadership. If 

-he failed in those qualities he did not last 

longa ,The cowboys obeyed him because 
théy recognized his abilities. He put on no 
airs over his men. He was leader among 
them, but also one of them. Your ideal 
ranch foreman was nearly equivalent to the 
ideal officer under the French system. 

Or again, it resembles in its social com- 
mon sense one of our great and well- 
directed business concerns. The personnel 
of such a business comprises many men of 
many kinds. The heads of departments are 
picked because they know the job best, they 
have gone forward through ability. If 
these heads of departments do not asso- 
ciate a great deal, out of office hours, with 
subordinates, it is only because they have 
more in common with other heads of de- 
partments. Nothing in the nature or cus- 
tom of the business prevents them from 
inviting a subordinate to dinner now and 
then. Some of them do this very thing 
by policy—just like the wounded briga- 
dier general, who said the other day in 
Paris: 

“T never dine at the front without having 
one of my poilus at my table!” 

I drew this comparison the other day in 


presence of an eminent Frenchman. He 
answered a little impatiently: 
“Ah, but war isn’t a business! It is 


something nobler. We are dealing with life 
and death and our country!”’ 

Which is true; the nobility raised up for 
a time in the individual being the factor 
which makes the lie of war a half truth. 
Unlike a commercial organization, an army 
must prepare men not only to work intel- 
ligently but to die willingly. The force 
producing this final effect in the French 
Army is the spirit of cordial affection be- 
tween the officers and the men, which is 
linked, somehow, to their common, burning 
love of country. 

To sum up the whole matter: It is no 
accident that the terminology of etiquette 
is nearly all French. They, more than any 
other people, understand the art of personal 
contacts. They know, best of all races, how 
human beings should behave toward each 
other. They have made of this understand- 
ing a military force. 


Sense and 


Dark o’ Dreams 


HOUGH light dissevers and divides, 
And distance and the deep, 

The darkness smiles at heartless miles 
Across the Sea of Sleep: 

The world that is cannot be ours, 
But ours the world that seems ; 

And daylight strangers meet as friends 
Deep in the Dark o’ Dreams. 


If we that die wpon the earth 
Are born upon a star 

And drawn to suns we never saw 
From shades crepuscular, 

I fear not death, because it leads 
From darkness and despair 
To light and union—well I know 
That you will meet me there. 


And if we sleep—and only sleep, 
Nor any waking know, 

While through the endless silences 
Unending xons go, 

I fear not death that does for us 
What life has failed to do: 

Oh, I can never dread the sleep 
That must bring dreams of you! 


—Reginald Wright Kauffman. 


A Dress Rehearsal 


T A BALL given by one of the Tam- 
many district organizations in down- 
town New York a sub-leader appeared 
wearing a full dress complete from the 
high collar and the swallow-tailed coat to 
the glistening patent-leather pumps and 
the white kid gloves. Looking slightly self- 
conscious, and evidently governed by a de- 
sire to avoid straining the costume at any 
point, he remained modestly in the back- 
ground. 
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All this gives the reason why the French 
Army can meet the better prepared, better 
backed German Army on equal terms. 
In willingness to die, a great end of army 
discipline, the autocratic German and the 
democratic Frenchman stand about on a 
par. In other ways the advantage is with 
the French. In a conscript army are all 
kinds of men. Not every intelligent pri- 
vate among them can be made an officer. 
Young fellows who, if their lives be spared, 
will create the artistic, scientific and polit- 
ical world of the next generation, are serv- 
ing in the French, German and British 
ranks. In the German Army this excep- 
tional private can use his brains so far, and 
only so far. The Frenchman of this class, 
allowed greater play for his intelligence, 
can use them very far, if he wishes. If any 
private in the French Army has a useful 
suggestion, almost any officer in the French 
Army is willing to listen. 

A German private who would step up be- 
fore action, salute and say, “‘Pardon me, 
captain, but hadn’t you better look out 
for this point?’’ would be knocked down 
on the spot. But such a suggestion has 
often saved French companies and, if a 
story I have heard be true, has at least once 
prevented a brigade from making an un- 
sound movement. Indeed, the German 
private is in no position to conceive sug- 
gestions. He knows only dimly what his 
company, his regiment or his brigade is 
doing. The French soldier usually knows 
exactly. The full strategy of an impending 
movement is passed down the ranks until 
the plain poilu understands all of it that he 
is capable of understanding. So, in the 
unexpected emergency he knows how to 
act, as the German often does not. The 
French Army may have on the average no 
more intelligence than the German, but by 
its system it releases more of that intelli- 
gence for use. 

Europe, even the Allied side of Europe, 
numbers many people who distrust democ- 
racy. The question is by no:means settled 
in the public mind. ‘The rottenest abso- 
lute monarchy that ever existed is better 
than the best republic,” I heard a reac- 
tionary say the other day. And before the 
war certain more moderate royalists, while 
agreeing that democracy worked best in 
time of peace, said that it could not exist 
for long because autocracy would always 
beat it in time of war. The French have 
refuted that theory. Democracy, handled 
intelligently by an intelligent people, has 
proved the better way. This is not the 
least among their triumphs. 





ljomsense 


A prominent politician presently stum- 
bled into him. 

“Why, Tim,” he said, “I didn’t know 
you in the glad rags. Old man, you look 
great in those clothes.” 

“On the level?” inquired the resplendent 
one. 

“On the level.” 

The object of the compliment heaved a 
sigh of gladness. 

“Then durned if I don’t buy ’em,”’ he 
said. 


Safety First 


EORGE ADE says that a friend of his 

in Bridgeport, Connecticut, had a col- 
ored boy working for him as janitor. One 
morning the darky announced that he was 
about to quit. 

“Tlaks you, Mistah Blank,’”’ he explained 
to Ade’s friend, “‘and I ain’t got no fault to 
find wid dis heah job. But dey tells me dat 
over heah at dese munitions works dey’s 
payin’ fo’ dollahs a day. And I’lows to git 
some of dat easy money.” 

Being paid off, he departed. Two days 
later he came back and applied for his 
former place. 

“Didn’t you care for the new job?” asked 
Mr. Blank. 

“T quit befo I got dat far,” stated the 
negro. ‘‘Yistiddy mornin’ I goes over to 
dem munitions works and I tells de man in 
de little office at de gate in de big high wall 
outside dat I’se done come to get one of 
dem fo’-dollah-a-day jobs of his’n. He says 
‘all right,’ and den he gits out a book and 
he axes me whut is my name? I tells him 
whut is my name; and den he say: ‘Whar 
do you want de remains sent?’ And I look 
him in de eye and I say: ‘Boss, don’t you 
pester yo’se’f ’bout de remains, ’ca’se I’se 
gwine take ’em with me right now.’” 
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The safe and sane dentifrice 
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(GOOD TEETH—GOoOD HEALTH 


Colgate’s cleans thoroughly without 


grit, safely 


without over-medica- 


tion, has a delicious flavor and is both 


economical 


and convenient to use. 


Trial size sent for 4 cents in stamps 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. P, 199 Fulton St. 


New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap — 
luxurious, lasting, refined. 
New size 10c.a cake. 
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When you buy a Pro-phy-lac- Drees 
tic you enjoy the satisfaction of ami: 
getting the World's Standard 
Tooth Brush. 

Every time you use a Pro-phy- 
lac-tic you enjoy the satisfaction 
of knowing that no other tooth 
brush so perfectly cleans the 
backs of your teeth and in-be- 
tween —no other tooth brush 
has so many exclusive original 
features. 

And there’s still further satis- 
faction in knowing that if at any 
time a Pro-phy-lac-tic is in any 
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way defective a new one is free. 

Isn't the preservation of your 
teeth a big reward for the small 
effort of asking for the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Tooth Brush and insisting 
upon getting it? 

Made in adult's, youth's and 
child’s sizes; rigid, flexible and 
De Luxe (transparent) handles. 

Always sold in the Yellow Box. 

FLORENCE MFG. CO. 
32 Pine Street, Florence, Mass., U.S.A. 


Sole Makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic and 
Florence Keepclean Toilet Brushes 
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Saxon “Six” owners vouch 


for Saxon “Six” superiority 


WAY out in picturesque Idaho the roads run 
| up and down, but seldom on the level. It isa 
fit state to test fully the abilities of a motor 
car. So all the more honor should be accorded 
Saxon “Six” for the praise it has won from Idaho 
owners. 

Not so long ago C. W. Holt, of Hagerman, with four 
friends in his Saxon ‘“‘Six”’ started for a claim he wished 
to inspect up in the mountains. The sun was beating 
down fiercely upon them when they entered the foot- 
hills, but inside of an hour or so they were up above 
the clouds and the temperature registered thirty 
above. Yet he says he could distinguish no difference 
in the performance of the motor. 

Over rough-rutted roads it reeled off mile after mile 
smoothly, silently and steadily. In an interesting letter 
descriptive of his trip Mr. Holt says: ‘I covered 121 
miles; used 7 gallons of gasoline; and during the run 
mounted one grade of 271 feet rise in half a mile. It 
has the best power plant of any car I’ve ever driven. 
Around here we swear by Saxon ‘Six’.” 





T is characteristic of Westerners to be enthusi- 
astic over things they like. Yet almost anyone 
would agree that F. B. Putnam’s Saxon “Six”? 
fairly earned the commendations he showered 

upon it at the conclusion of 7000 miles of service. 

Mr, Putnam, who lives in Butte, Nebraska, bought 





“7 


his Saxon ‘‘Six” last October and since then has driven 
in the worst kinds of weather; over deep gullied, winter- 
roughened Nebraska country roads, and says, ‘‘I am 
more than satisfied with the service Saxon ‘Six’ has 
given me.”’ Furthermore in his letter Mr. Putnam 
states, “I have yet to find a road traveled by any car, 
of any size or weight, that I cannot drive my Saxon 
‘Six’ over, and I know of no car anywhere near its 
weight that rides easier or uses less gasoline and oil.” 


OWN in the Lone Star state, where the East is 
farther from the West than in any other state, 
where there are vast sunbaked plains to be 
traveled, treeless hills to climb, and deep 
canyons to pass through, more and more Saxon “Sixes” 
are going into service. 
Their rugged strength, powerful motor, and ability to 
take road punishment without weakening have won 
the complete admiration of Texans. 
C. D. Monrose, of Rosebud, is one who bases his 
belief in Saxon ‘Six” superiority upon first-hand 
knowledge of its remarkable abilities. Mr. Monrose 
said in a recent letter: ““Never have I known such an 
absolutely satisfactory car as Saxon ‘Six.’ Its engine 
is a marvel. My grand average the past six months 
“has been 24.5 miles per gallon of gasoline and 212.5 
miles to the quart of oil. 
“And during the entire time I have owned Saxon ‘Six’ 


I have never had a bit of mechanical trouble. As long 
as I keep it supplied with oil, gasoline, and water 
Saxon ‘Six’ does the rest. Count me as a Saxon 
‘Six’ Booster.’’ 


ROM South Dakota comes another story of 
the superlative character of Saxon ‘‘Six”’ 

performance under every condition of road and 

weather. H. B. Hamilton, of Tulare, sums 
up his opinion of Saxon “Six” thus: “‘My Saxon 
‘Six’ purchased last October has given me splendid 
satisfaction. As long as I drive a car it will be a Saxon.” 
His speedometer records over 2000 miles and most of 
the mileage was made during the blizzards for which 
Dakota winters are noted. One interesting incident 
which reveals the power and strength of Saxon “Six” 
occurred last threshing season when Mr. Hamilton 
with six other men in his Saxon “Six” pulled up a 
steep grade through a rough stubble field ‘“‘on high” 
and could not detect the slightest knock in the motor. 
He thinks the Saxon ‘Six’ motor is matchless for 
power, smoothness, quietness, ability to cool, accelera- 
tion and economy. 
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Personal experiences of owners are 


best endorsements of Saxon Roadster 


HEN aman says he cannot refrain from writing 
and telling of the great service and very low 
upkeep of his car it is evident that he is thor- 


oughly satisfied. 
George W. Cook, of Potsdam, New York, is the man, 
and his car is a Saxon Roadster. 
He tells of a trip he took recently through Penn- 
sylvania that convinced him of the wonderful ability 
of the Saxon Roadster. The run lasted five days and 
covered 1100 miles on 37 gallons of gasoline, and five 
quarts of oil. 
The major part of the way was over roads hub deep 
in mud and up steep hills. Further than proving its 
economy, Saxon Roadster demonstrated its strength 
and stamina, for Mr. Cook states that he did not have 
a single case of mechanical trouble. Invariably when 
Saxon Roadster has been forced to meet adverse 
conditions, it has shown a really amazing appetite 
for road punishment. 








ROM the Empire State to Muscoda, Wisconsin, 
is afar cry. But here, too, the Saxon Roadster 
has established itself in the hearts of owners. 
E. E. Ostrander purchased his Saxon in Mil- 
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DOES NOT ANNOUNCE YEARLY MODELS 








waukee and decided to drive home. When he reached 
Lone Rock, he found the main road closed for repairs, 
and was forced over to a trail through the Wisconsin 
River bottoms where the going was through mud up 
to the axles. Mr. Ostrander said that any car but the 
sturdy, powerful Saxon Roadster would have been 
stuck. But he pulled through as if the mud was 
so much water, although he had no chains on the 
wheels, and completed the 165 miles without a bit of 
trouble, and used only a scant 4% gallons of gasoline. 
In ending his letter Mr. Ostrander said he simply 
could not find strong enough words to express his 
satisfaction with Saxon Roadster. 


WNERS of Saxon Roadsters in the smaller 
towns and country districts are not any more 
enthusiastic than those in the metropolitan 
centers. 

Frank Stawley, of New York City, has driven his 

Saxon Roadster 20,000 miles in the past ten months 

and he says his only upkeep cost has been to purchase 

tires. In his letter he said his satisfaction was so great 
that he felt he ought to express his appreciation to the 
company building such a fine car. 

One trip he took a short time ago was for a distance 

of 177 miles, and he reports a total consumption of 5 

gallons of gasoline and one quart of oil. He wrote, 

“T remain, a Saxon ‘Booster’.”’ 

When you examine Saxon Roadster note such features 





as Timken axles and Hyatt Quiet bearings, dry plate 
clutch such as is used on $2,000 cars, and long vanadium 
steel springs of the cantilever type. And observe that 
Saxon Roadster is the only roadster under $400 with a 
three-speed transmission. 


HE assistant superintendent of a Carnegie Steel 
uy Company branch, J. G. Cooper, owns a Saxon 
Roadster which he has driven steadily for 


seven months and never placed the car under 
a roof, yet it has performed perfectly. He has covered 
over 5000 miles and states that he has not paid out 
one cent for repairs which could be blamed on the 
car. On one occasion late last winter he drove in less 
than an hour from Faro, Pennsylvania, to Youngstown, 
a distance of 14 miles, through a driving rain and 
with the temperature hovering around freezing point. 
A feature of Saxon Roadster that wins all owners is its 
clean, simply-designed high-speed motor. It has been 
developed and refined to an unusual degree in power, 
smoothness, flexibility and ability to cool. 
Considered from the standpoint of feature attractions 
no other roadster of like price can compare to Saxon 
Roadster. The body is of a beautiful stream-line design 
with finish of lasting lustre. The seat is 40 inches wide 
and the leg length is more than common. The up- 
holstery is deep and comfortable. It has a honeycomb 
radiator; ventilating windshield; signal lamps at side; 
adjustable pedals; and fifteen additional refinements. 
(492) 
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VWITALIC 
ViAeS 


(For Bicycles) 





Harold N. Baker, of the 
Boston Y. M. C. A., rode 
his bicycle from Boston 
to San Francisco on one 
pair of Vitalics. Dr. F. S. 
Cate,Florence, California, 
rode a Vitalic over ten 
thousand miles without a 
puncture. Harry A. Cor- 
nelius, Peoria, Ilinois,rode 
fourteen months on a 
Vitalic in special delivery 
service without even wear- 
ing down the tread. 


These are just three 
specific instances of how 
Vitalic tires ALWAYS 
wear. Invariably they 
outlast ordinary tires 
more than two to one. 

Write for folder 
“Twenty-five Years’ 
Proof of Vitalie Tire 
Supremacy.’’ 


CONTINENTAL 
RUBBER WORKS 
1904 Liberty St. 
Erie, Pa. 











unny Days 
Start with Bran 


Pettijohn’s is a breakfast dainty. 
But, more than that, it is good- 
cheer food. 

It is 25 per cent bran—flaked 
bran — Nature’s laxative. All hid- 
den in luscious wheat flakes. 

Folks who try it for a week 
don’t quit. 










Rolled Wheat With Bran Flakes 


At grocers’—15c per package. 


Also Pettijohn’s Flour —75 per cent 
patent flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. 
Use like Graham flour in any recipe. 25c 
per package. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Chicago 
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(DEAL DRUGNESS LAMATIVE 


At your Grocer’s. If he does not 
have it, send us his name and ad- 
dress with 35c (West of Denver 40c) 
in stamps for trial package. 

BALLARD & BALLARD CO. 
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SPST ER Sie eS Station C Louisville, Ky. 
AGENTS -WANTED © vex ctv. te 
Theatre Magazine. Splendid money-making oppor- 


tunity for young men and women who can furnish un- 
questioned references. No money required. Address: 


THEATRE MAGAZINE, 6 East 39th Street, New York 
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We Will Buy Your Spare Time 


Let us tell you about our money making 
plan formenand women. Agency Division, 
Box 548, Tue Curtis PusiisHinG CompPANy, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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TALIS IS THE LIFE 


prologue to the ball, the latter was reduced 
to a mere epilogue of the former. It was 
a characteristic stroke of the great play- 
maker’s genius. 

I must not forget to speak of the letters 
which invariably followed in the wake of 
one of Mrs. Cuttle’s great Newport balls. 
As soon as people in Grand Rapids and 
St. Augustine and Los Angeles read the 
inflamed accounts of one of these princely 
festivals, they woke up to a new possibility 
of revenue. “If you can afford to spend 
half a million dollars on one evening’s en- 
tertainment, why can’t you spare a little 
bit for our new piano or the baby’s peram- 
bulator or Mary’s musical instruction in 
Dresden?”’ That is the attitude of all of 
those hundreds of letters_which flood the 
social secretary of a great society hostess. 

Most of these requests were, of course, 
ungratified. Now and then, however, Mrs. 
Cuttle was moved to respond. One such 
instance was the purchase of some lace sent 
her by an invalid in the South. 

““Make her out a check for twenty-five 
dollars,’” commanded she when she heard 
this letter. “‘Of course, Mrs. Pembie,”’ she 
added ruefully, ‘‘you know I have no more 
use for those lace things than I have for a 
toy Noah’s ark. Heavens! To think any- 
body should think I was rich!” 

One appeal stands out like a reef from all 
the sea of such correspondence. It came 
just after the Watteau ball and it read as 
follows: 


My dear Mrs. Cuttle: If you have all that 
money to spend on champagne and nymphs 
and faney-dress costumes, I should like you 
to send me a seven-passenger automobile. 
I shouldn’t so much care for myself, but 
my parents are old and they’ve never even 
been inside an automobile. Perhaps you 
could send us one of your last year’s cars. 

Pe I am particularly anxious for a 
seven-passenger automobile because we 
want to take our friends. 


Mrs. Cuttle chuckled over this letter. 
Its sweeping and confident tone pleased 
her much more than the justifiable requests 
of many others. 

“JT just wish I could send that girl an 
automobile,” she said to me. “If I had 
any money now I certainly should do it. 
Seven-passenger, if you please! Now 
there’s something in that girl. She’s got 
spirit. Most of these people would have 
asked for a runabout and then said they 
wanted it because grandma had the gout 
and couldn’t get to church.” 

Mrs. Cuttle was a lichen fastened tight 
to the rocks of New York and Newport. 
Very seldom did she go abroad, and only 
once did she plant those entertainments of 
hers in the sandy soil of an alien spot. This 
one exception was the occasion of a month’s 
stay in Washington. 


Home Sweet Home by Ten o’Clock 


In the national capital we rented a large 
house. From this base our campaign 
started with an enormous official reception 
to which came more than eight hundred of 
the one thousand invited guests. This was 
followed up by a brilliant series of dinners 
and receptions distinguished one and all by 
a trait which had been steadily growing in 
Mrs. Cuttle’s character ever since I first 
came to her. This was her anxiety to get 
through with these plays which she so 
thoroughly delighted to plan. 

For instance, it was only ten o’clock in 
the evening of her first big dinner when, 
drawing me aside, she said: ‘Tell the 
orchestra to play Home, Sweet Home. I’ve 
had enough of these people.” 

“But,” I remonstrated, “you can’t do 
that. Remember, this is not Newport and 
New York. Everybody is watching you 
here. Everybody is going to criticize you.” 

With great reluctance she extended the 
time limit to half-past ten. On another 
occasion, however, she was not so lenient. 
This time her impatience got the better of 
her in the face of a dogged appetite. 

The appetite belonged to her guest of 
honor, the man who was destined within 
the year to high office. This gentleman had 
been brought up in the tradition that a 
dinner was something that you eat. Con- 
sequently when Mrs. Cuttle threw the fish 
on the film he acted just as though it were 
not a motion-picture dinner. When two 
minutes later Mrs. Cuttle signed impa- 
tiently for the footmen to remove the 


(Continued from Page 11) 


course this. guest of honor was still attack- 
ing his whitebait with an unhurried fork. 

Mrs. Cuttle looked at him and fumed. 
At last, becoming conscious of her scrutiny, 
he glanced up. 

“Oh, you’re not going to take it away 
from me yet,” pleaded he. ‘‘Give me just 
one minute more.” 

The hostess tapped her foot nervously. 
“‘Very well then,” said she, ‘“I’ll give you 
just one minute.” 

Quite unruffled by this ultimatum, the 
statesman proceeded with the whitebait. 
At last Mrs. Cuttle could stand it no 
longer. 

“Oh,” said she, ‘it’s no wonder you aré 
so fat!’ 

The great man threw back his head and 
laughed his jolliest laugh. It was his 
favorite story for many weeks to come. He, 
like many another, found a very refreshing 
quality in Mrs. Cuttle’s unmasked emo- 
tions. 

Mrs. Cuttle was now a woman in middle 
life. Her hair was still dark; her figure, 
through the morning walk which she in- 
variably took, had kept its broad, strong- 
muscled lines, and the daily ministrations 
of the masseuse had held the skin of her 
face smooth and tight asa grape. Yet you 
could not say that the great society leader 
looked young. 


Growing Old in Society 


Mrs. Cuttle had lived among dinners 
and house parties and balls. And now both 
body and face seemed to have hardened 
with the swift iciness of the life. Only the 
eyes, straining out from the forced smooth- 
ness of the cheeks, seemed to look fearfully 
at some far point. 

Where was she peering? The answer was 
easy. It was there in that grove of old 
society dames who, exiled from the more 
youthful amusements, fumble with the 
whist cards at a table by themselves, and 
manage to keep alive by those crumbs of 
gossip which fall from the platters of those 
still young enough to be gossiped about. 
This is the end of every society woman’s de- 
sire, and Mrs. Cuttle began to feel the way 
darken about her. 

The fact that she was growing old was 
brought home to her in various ways. One 
day Undine Plutenberg, meeting her at the 
Casino at Newport, said from under her 
half-closed lids: “I suppose you’re going 
to Mrs. Skiley Lark’s luncheon next week?” 


nested. 

The great society leader looked stunned. 
She had not even heard of Mrs. Lark’s 
luncheon—she who used to whip up the 
cream of Newport to a rigid thickness of 
gayety. 

“Why, no,”’ she stammered at length, “I 
didn’t know she was giving one.”’ 

At that moment who would not have 
felt sorry for Mrs. Cuttle? It was the first 
letter of the writing on the wall—the 
writing which said: ‘Mrs. Cuttle, you 
belong to the older set.” 

The next week Mrs. Skiley Lark called 
upon Mrs. Cuttle and asked her to a 
luncheon for the following Thursday. 

“Just a few of mother’s friends,’ ex- 
plained the young hostess blithely. 

This was too much. It was like rubbing 
an open wound with a Turkish towel. 

“Mother’s friends—ugh!”’ shivered Mrs. 
Cuttle. ‘If there’s just one thing I don’t 
want to be it’s a ‘mother’s friend.’ And 
next it will be grandmother’s. Heavens, 
how I hate the thought of growing old, Mrs. 
Pemberton. I can just see myself with 
three plumes nodding from my head, like 
old Madame Schlafknabe’s, and with three 
chins trickling down. Won’t it be dread- 
ful; to sit around and play bridge and turn 
your good ear and quaver: ‘Did you make 
it spades?’ Spades! It will be all spades— 
just one long round of spades. Not a heart 
or a diamond to cheer you up.” 

There could be no doubt about it either. 
In these days Mrs. Cuttle was being set 
aside. To be sure, her Newport season was 
as brilliant as ever. She still gave the same 
great pageants and she was of course 
always included in everybody’s big affairs. 
Yet one after another of the young groups 
dropped Mrs. Cuttle from the more inti- 
mate festivities. 

“Nowadays,” said Mrs. Cuttle to me one 
day, ‘‘when a young man is introduced to 
me he looks scared as a boy when he meets 
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his arithmetic teacher. It’s a sure sign, 
Mrs. Pemberton—when a young man 
measures the distance to the door as he is 
being introduced.” 

Meanwhile, what had become of Mrs. 
Cuttle’s set, the brilliant group which I 
had first found assembled amid the dusky 
red hangings of the country house by the 
Hudson? As a general rule, these were 
drifting along with Mrs. Cuttle to the 
inevitable place by the pantry door of life. 
Miss Juanita Douglas was still of ambigu- 
ous age and definite social purpose. Mr. 
Jules Cambartin always continued at the 
height of his career as professional bache- 
lor. The Armington Squibbs lapsed gently 
into grandparenthood. 

As for Miss Veronica Grey, she married 
young Stephen Faircope in the autumn 
following the Watteau ball. Her mother and 
all her set mourned the wayward fancy 
which would depart from debt-racked 
English acres to settle on an obscure young 
architect. Yet the marriage was by no 
means a social failure. Mrs. Tinkleton 
Mannerly Grey saw to that. This noted 
society matron had, in fact, that tepidity 
of manner which always indicates a will 
stronger than the highest ideals and firm- 
est resolves of other people. Her daughter 
had not married a desirable young man. 
Very well then! The only course open to a 
society matron was to make him desirable. 
And Mrs. Tinkleton Mannerly Grey did it. 

Through her influence, Mr. Stephen 
Faircope became a fashionable and highly 
paid architect. His investments were all 
prosperous, and as a result Miss Veronica 
never lost her place in society. 

The two of them came often to Mrs. 
Cuttle’s place on the Hudson, and once ten 
years afterward I had a long talk with 
Stephen Faircope. By this time the power- 
ful swinging figure had grown much stouter. 
Even golf at the most fashionable country 
club in New York had not been able to 
keep down certain encroachments on his 
latter waistcoat buttons. His blue eyes 
had lost, I thought, something of the old 
fearlessness. In its place there had crept an 
unmistakable look—the nervous desire to 
get out of one place into another. 

These eyes met mine rather sadly as he 
sat that day in my little gold sitting room 
at The Torrents. 


Obeying the Voice of Neptune 


“Strange,”’ said he abruptly, “I was 


The Lark, by the way, was now happilyge: thinking to-daysofwhat I had told you that 


night of the Watteau ball—that Veronica 
was a mermaid and that I was the pebbly 
shore. I thought then, you see, that she 
was coming to my element out of her ele- 
ment. Heavens, what conceit! It doesn’t 
work that way. What chance has the pebbly 
shore got against the mighty ocean—the 
great big hungry ocean that doubles its 
white fists over the stones and throws them 
out a thousand miles?’’ 

He picked up a paper cutter from the 
desk—strange to say, it happened to be a 
figure of Neptune—and ran his square 
white fingers over the edge. 

“Ah yes, the god of the sea!’”? mused he 
with a rueful smile. “‘He’s got me, Mrs. 
Pemberton, hard and fast. I’m pulled far 
out, and every day I get a new little layer 
of brine—that’s the standards of Mrs. 
Tinkleton Mannerly Grey settling down on 
me, flake by flake, just as they have for 
years on Veronica. Now, I’m—well, I’m 
pickled,” cried he, rising and walking up 
and down the room. “Look at me,” said 
he, stopping suddenly in front of me, “I’m 
a successful man, Mrs. Pemberton. I 
build lovely things—for even the salt 
deposit has not yet eaten into my love of 
my work. But I’m always thinking of the 
money that I’m going to get for them. And 
meanwhile my poor little tightened-up 
heart is asking for such prizes, is torn by 
such regrets! I feel a twinge of pain if Mrs. 
Sudbroke Brown does not include us in one 
of her yachting trips. I have my eye fixed 
on a third motor. I scramble with all my 
might to seem as stupid as Mr. Eustace 
Staringarter really is. I get into a panic if 
Veronica doesn’t have as many and as 
beautiful gowns as Mrs. Skiley Lark. I’m 
just % 

At this moment he saw the figure of his 
wife standing out in the grounds patiently 
listening to Mr. Rhinebeck Cuttle’s loving 
description of a new tree. The tenderest 
light came into his eyes, a light that made 








me think of the gallant boy whom I had 
met years ago. 

“She’s worth it,” he said. ‘I wouldn’t 
have had it any other way.’’ He got up 
abruptly and walked away. At the door he 
stopped and looked back at me. “Only,” 
said he solemnly, “I didn’t save her, Mrs. 
Pemberton. I just got to be her fellow 
captive.” 

**Stephen,”’ called Mrs. Tinkleton Man- 
nerly Grey from the library. ‘‘Stephen, 
come here.”’ 

“The voice of Neptune,” said the man. 
“She’s reminding me that the Silvers are 
here, and that they’re going to build a new 
town house and I’d better hang round.” 

But though Miss Veronica Grey stayed, 
there were others more deciduous. Mrs. 
Norman Digly—pretty little Mrs. Digly— 
withdrew more and more from the set in 
order to peck at new creeds and old reli- 
gions. As for Mrs. Stephen Harcourt, the 
end of this coquettish beauty was swift and 
dramatic. 

One day at The Torrents that polite and 
meager man who was Mrs. Harcourt’s hus- 
band walked into the reception room late 
after luncheon. There was a pathetic look 
in the pale eyes, his scarf was awry and his 
hat had been old several seasons ago. 

Seeing this straw hat lying on the marble 
Renaissance table of the reception hall, I 
said to Parrins: “‘Whose hat is that?” I 
really thought it belonged to our useful man. 

“Why, that’s Mr. Harcourt’s, madam,” 
said Parrins, and his eyes met mine in 
sorrowful recognition of a fact. 

The fact was the divorce proceedings 
which Mrs. Harcourt instituted several 
weeks afterward. In the face of all objec- 
tions she married a man whose income 
wasn’t one quarter Mr. Harcourt’s. And 
Mrs. Cuttle never forgave her. 

Time and again after that the former 
intimate called up the house and tried to 
speak with Mrs. Cuttle. All in vain. I, 
who had firm instructions from the great 
leader, always parried the request. 

“She’s out” or “Sorry, but she’s in her 
bath now” were my invariable responses, 
and in reply the former Mrs. Harcourt 
would say: ‘‘It’s all right, Mrs. Pemberton. 
I understand what that means.” 

Mrs. Cuttle frequently talked over the 
affair with me. ‘“‘It was abominable the 
way she treated Steve Harcourt—nice 
chap as ever breathed,” she used to say. 
“Tt isn’t that she’s poor now—that doesn’t 
make any difference.” 

Well, perhaps this was true in Mrs. 
Cuttle’s case, for beneath all her eccen- 
tricities was a rock-ribbed fidelity to her 
friends. But as to the others in society 
who banished Mrs. Harcourt, there was 
always a little imp of doubt grinning be- 
hind the curtain of virtuous condemnation. 
If she had married ten millions, would she 
now be sitting alone on the veranda of 
her little country home? It is a question 
that may be answered only by those authori- 
ties familiar with the controlling emotions 
of the fashionable world. 


Moses Supplants Popocatepetl 


As to Popocatepetl, the small Mexican 
spaniel who followed out the lines of his 
national destiny by being always a center 
of alarm and uneasiness, he died of a 
fashionable dog malady, and his place was 
filled by Moses, a tiny skein of white wool 
with eyes like little pink grapes. Moses 
was not afraid of Mrs. Cuttle. Every day 
when she was expected back from her walk 
he would run and curl himself up in the 
rug between the two lordly footmen and 
wait there for her coming. Asa result, Mrs. 
Cuttle loved Moses. 

All this time Mrs. Cuttle realized dimly 
that she was growing old. Yet it was not 
until one day at the Newport Casino that 
something changed her whole attitude. 
After that it was with her as it was with 
Chesterfield when the great arbiter of 
fashion wrote from his exile: ‘‘Tyrawley 
and I have been dead these two years, but 
we do not want it known.” 

On this day Mrs. Cuttle entered the fa- 
miliar pavilion with her usual firm tread. 
Her oaklike figure now as always made her 
seem very much taller than she really was. 
To-day more than ever she gave you that 
sense of having invaded the room. Even 
so, there was something different about her. 

Mr. Eustace Staringarter, the center of a 
group which ruffled at her coming, saw the 
something. 

“Hm,” said he, “the old lady’s break- 
ing,” and his voice reached the ears of Mrs. 
Cuttle. 
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Old lady! Breaking! The words seared 
Mrs. Rhinebeck Cuttle. That night at her 
big dinner the diamonds seemed to weigh 
heavily upon her, and she ordered the orches- 
tra to play its farewell strains long before 
the most of her guests found the thought of 
home sweet or even palatable. 

Left alone in her drawing-room Mrs. 
Cuttle sat down wearily on one of the little 
white-fluted chairs. A copy of The Gadfly 
lay on the table near by and she listlessly 
turned its pages. 

“Anything in about us?” I asked. 

“No, nothing,” said she. 

Even The Gadfly had failed of late to 
honor us with its usual sting—an ominous 
sign indeed! 

She fixed her eyes on the open window. 

“What is it, Mrs. Pemberton?” said she 
suddenly. 

“What is what?” asked I. 

“Why, this us,” said she dreamily, ‘this 
thing that goes about with us, that makes 
us know we’re ourselves and not somebody 
else?” 

Mrs. Cutting groping among the tangled 
skeins of existence for the secret of the in- 
dividual soul, Mrs. Cuttle echoing here on 
her velvet carpet above the upturned pages 
of The Gadfly the poignant cry of every 
poet and philosopher—this picture will 
always be to me the most impressive in all 
society’s long gallery. 


The Dimming of a Social Light 


Ever since I had been with her, Mrs. 
Cuttle had been in the habit of giving a 
great Christmas celebration for the families 
of the men employed on her husband’s 
country estate. The beginning of Novem- 
ber we found out from the superintendent 
the names and ages of the children of all the 
workmen. Then in the neighboring town 
we bought for each child a suit, a book and 
a toy. For weeks Mrs. Cuttle and I were 
busy selecting gifts and wrapping up the 
parcels which on Christmas Day were 
placed beneath an enormous tree in the 
center of the coach-house. Here under the 
eyes of Mrs. Cuttle and her friends the hun- 
dred or more small beneficiaries, many of 
whom had trudged miles over the mountains 
to claim their rich store of holiday bounty, 
enjoyed their Christmas cheer. 

Into these preparations Mrs. Cuttle al- 
ways put the same abounding energy which 
she devoted to her great entertainments— 
a fact proving that it was not destination 
but motion which Mrs. Cuttle sought, and 
that in any domain of life she would have 
risen toeminence. Now in later years, how- 
ever, it seemed to me that she gave to this 
work a more vitalizing sympathy with the 
objects. 

Her later years swept her, too, toward a 
greater interest in the church. One Sunday 
morning, however, found her rebellious. 

““T don’t see why I should go to church,” 
said she, sitting in the living room of her 
house at The Torrents. ‘“‘I have nothing to 
be thankful for.” 

“‘Oh, don’t say that, Sadie,’’ spoke the 
big man from the chair. “‘I feel that I have 
a great deal to be thankful for.” 

“What?” asked his wife petulantly. 

“Well, for one thing,” replied he, “I 
have you, and I feel that I have you more 
than for many years.” 

And this was so. 

True, Mrs. Cuttle continued to be known 
for her magnificent entertainments. But 
one felt that in these was reflected the 
attitude of the great English dandy whom I 
have quoted, and that though ‘“‘dead’”’ she 
“did not want it known.’”’ She went on 
with the old life merely because she knew 
no other channels into which she might 
direct that restless vitality. The constant 
spinning was mechanical—a mere reminis- 
cence of the impulse which had set her into 
motion. 

My experience in the great household 
tapers into one sharp flame of memory. We 
are alone in the country place on the Hud- 
son, and evening after evening Mr. and 
Mrs. Rhinebeck Cuttle sit opposite each 
other at the cribbage table. The two great 
fires burn cozily amid the heavy folds of the 
crimson draperies. And every now and 
then the little white dog on Mrs. Cuttle’s 
lap opens his eyes to assure himself that 
she is there. 

“Your play,” says Mrs. Cuttle. 

It is thus I like to remember the great 
society leader—a child who, tired out from 
her play, has come back home to rest. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fifth and last of a 
series of articles giving the autobiography of a social 
secretary. 
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At a Price That’s 
Easy To Pay! 


OU’VE always wanted a great 
big luxurious easy chair—one that 
you could read, rest or “‘snooze'’ in—one that 
relaxed and rejuvenated your tired body and nerves— 
one that supported your limbs—one that allowed 











No. 2 Special A low, deep, den chair— 





you to recline at any angle—in short, you've always 
wanted a Royal! 

Now here’s your chance to buy one at a liberal 
price saving! 

Just clip out the coupon, take it to your local 
dealer; and it helps you to save $8.00 on either of 
the remarkable chairs illustrated. A special offer 
we now make to further introduce the famous 






CLLSHA:7, etd, bb f eet 1 he s on 
—Known as the ‘‘ World’s Easiest Easy 
Chairs.” A finger pressure on the patented Push 
Button as you sit in the chair, instantly adjusts the 
back to any desired angle and locks it there until 
you again ‘push the button.” 

The Leg Rest forms a comfortable support for the 
limbsandis out of sight when not inuse. Every partsim 
ple, silent—guaranteed trouble-proof. Artistic, styl- 
ish, durable. Hundreds of handsome styles. All prices. 


Coupon Good for $1.00 


Your dealer will accept coupon as $1.00 applying it as 
such on the price of either of the SPECIALS which have 
been reduced $7.00 for 


line of Royal Easy Chairs 
includingthe SPECIALS. 
With booklet we'll send 
name of your dealer sell- 
ing Royals. 

All Royals are guaran- 
teed. To be sure of getting 
theoriginalinsistonseeing 
the name Royal stamped 
on the Push Button. 


Royal Chair Co. 
wy Sturgis, Mich. 
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in Fumed Oak, Spanish 
Leatherette cover only. Fitted with Push | 
Button, Leg Rest, and Brass Casters. Reg- | 





ular value $26.25. Now $19.75. With cou- 
Y pon $18.75. ($3.00 extra Denver and West.) 



















A big, handsome, stylish, 
comfortable easy chair, lux- 
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this Offer. Total saving uriously overstuffed, covered in genuine Spanish 
ae $8.00. preg mahogany Soe eo with Push Button, 
eg Rest, Brass Feet, Brass Casters. Regular 
® Send for $35.50 value—now $28.50, Withcoupon only 
~ 
we FREE Book $27.50. ($3.00extra Denver _-— 
<a —describing attractive and Wests) gli 
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Specifications in Brief 


ENGINE—Eight cylinder V-type, High-speed, High- 
efficiency. HORSE POWER-—S. A. E. rating 31.25; 
actual, more than 60. COOLING—Water. RADI- 
ATOR—Cadillac tubular and plate type. IGNITION, 
STARTING, LIGHTING—Cadillac-Delco, improved 
system. LUBRICATION — Automatic pressure 
feed. CARBURETOR—Cadillac. CLUTCH— 
Multiple disc, dry plate type. TRANSMISSION — 
Selective type sliding gear, three speeds forward and 
reverse. AXLES—Rear, Cadillac Timken, full 
floating; Timken bearings; Spiral type bevel driving 
gears. Front axle, drop forged, I beam. DRIVE— 
Tubular shaft. BRAKES—One internal and one 
external brake direct on wheels, 17 inch x 21% inch 
drums. STEERING GEAR—Cadillac patented 
worm and worm gear sector type; 18-inch steering 
wheel, hinged to facilitate entrance. FRAME— 
Channel section. WHEELS—Wood, artillery type, 
Timken bearings, fitted with demountable rims for 
straight side tires. TIRES—36”x 44”. WHEEL- 
BASE—125 and 132 inches. TREAD —56 inches. 
(Option 61 inches). SPRINGS—Front, semi-elliptic; 
rear, three-quarter platform. CONTROL—Center 
control. GASOLINE SYSTEM—Twenty gallon 
tank with gauge at rear. STANDARD EQUIP- 
MENT —Cadillac ‘‘one-man”’ top; windshield; full 
lamp equipment; Gabriel Snubbers; Clock; Warner 
Autometer; Electric horn; Power tire pump; Foot 
rail; Robe rail; License tag holders; Tire carrier; Tool 
box with locks; Set of tools; Tire repair kit; Handy 
lamp. Universal key fitting tool box, ignition and 
lighting switch, and tire lock. 
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Tea. is one thought in connection with the coming of this new Cadillac 
which we would like you to grasp at once. 


With the advent of this car, the Cadillac ‘“‘Eight”’ enters upon its third successive 
season, with no radical change in the basic principles of its design. 


This is perhaps the first time such a thing has happened in motor car develop- 
ment, and you will quickly see its significance as applied to the Cadillac. 


Quite properly, we believe, the world has always looked to the Cadillac Company 
for advanced ideas, improved practice and progressive principles. 


The fact, therefore, that the Cadillac car has proven itself beyond the need of 


radical change is, in itself, too impressive and too illuminating to call for 
comment. 


It does not by any manner of means imply that the Cadillac process of refinement 
had come to a conclusion. 


In a multitude of ways, this is a better, finer Cadillac than any which has 


preceded it—the subject of unremitting research and scientific betterment in 
scores of details. 


What the absence of radical change really means is that the underlying principles 
of Cadillac V-type eight-cylinder construction have been proven fundamentally 
sound by the performance of 31,000 cars. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CoO. 
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It means that the Cadillac Company, with resources at its command—probably 
superior to those possessed by any other motor car plant in the world—has 
arrived at the deliberate judgment that the kind of a motor car which it is now 
building represents a higher degree of efficiency than any other in existence. 


It means that this is the joint judgment of every expert mind associated with this 
Company. It expresses the judgment of 31,000 owners who cannot conceive 
of any respect in which Cadillac principles could be changed to their advantage. 


The new Cadillac conforms to the finest Cadillac traditions, down to the least and 
last of details—and it advances them still more closely toward perfection. 


It is a beautiful car to look upon. 


The superior riding qualities, with which you are familiar, are enhanced and 
intensified. 


The driving ease of last year and the year before, accentuated by the longer wheel 
base of the new car, is more marked than ever. 


It is doubtful if motoring can give rise to a situation which can successfully 
challenge Cadillac powers. 


The old feeling that it is folly to seek further—the old sense of security that the 
Cadillac represents the uttermost in a motor car—will come over you more 
strongly than ever. 


We are serenely confident of the exhilaration and enthusiasm which you will 
experience on the occasion of your first ride in this unusual car. 


Penh Owle MICHIGAN 
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Body Styles and Prices 


The Type-55 Cadillac will be available 
with a complete variety of body styles, as 
follows:— 


Open cars, 125 inch wheelbase; Seven 
Passenger with disappearing auxiliary seats 
$2080. Four Passenger Phaeton $2080. Two 
Passenger Roadster with two passenger dis- 
appearing rumble seat $2080. Four Passenger 
Clover Leaf Roadster $2080. 


Convertible styles, 125 inch wheelbase; 
Seven Passenger with Cadillac body (Spring- 
field type). (Price to be announced later.) 
Four Passenger Victoria (convertible) $2550. 


Enclosed cars, 125 inch wheelbase; Four 
Passenger Coupé $2800. Five Passenger 
Brougham $2950. 


Enclosed cars, 132 inch wheelbase; Seven 
Passenger Limousine $3600. Seven Passenger 
Landaulet $3750. Seven Passenger Imperial 
$3750. Prices include standard equipment, 
F. O. B. Detroit. Prices are subject to ad- 
vance without notice. 
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Way’ KNOWN 


Selling goods—either from the “‘in- 
side” or on the “outside” —is the 
most fascinating “‘game” on earth 
—when played right. 


And the right way is the simple, sys- 
tematic way. Every sale should first be 
handled from entry through to delivery 
by the swiftest, surest system possible. 


Second, each sale should be so recorded 
and analyzed that it helps to barometer 
the trend of the business, serving as 
both guide and warning to keep the 
sales machinery under full sail. 












































OMPANY 


will “ginger up” your sales record sys- 
tem, checking the simplicity and effi- 
ciency of your name register, sales or- 
der blanks (including office, shipping, 
acknowledgment, packer’s, salesman’s 
and other copies), route reports, expense 
Teports, retail sales tickets, delivery 
records (bills of lading, city receipts or 
bill, charge and delivery), charging 
records, including recapitulation sheets 
for the sales journal, and return and 
claim records, credit memos, sales ledg- 
ers, statements, etc. 
Twenty-eight years’ 
more than 200,000 firms enables Baker- 
Vawter Company to offer you the 
“cream” of the best methods ever de- 
vised. You can play the “selling game” 
the safest way known with Baker- 
Vawter merchandise. 
Costs nothing to investigate. Write for 
a Baker-Vawter Salesman. There’s 
no obligation. 
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Baxer-Vawter Company 


Originators and Manufacturers 826 
Loose-Leaf and Steel Filing Equipment 
Benton Harbor, Mich. [Address either] Holyoke, Mass. 

Sales offices in 42 cities—salesmen everywhere 
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How High Goes 
the Quarter? 


Empty a Black Shell of shot, 
powder and wads. The primer 
alone will shoot a quarter-dol- 
lar several feet high. Try this 
yourself with a Black Shell 
and any other shell. Which 
primer is stronger? 


: BLACK SHELL 


Smokeless and Black Powders 
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Ask yourdealerforinformation about 
other tests and how to obtain free 
shells for testing. If he cannot tell 
you, have him write us for details. 


United States Cartridge Co. 
2381 Trinity Bldg. New York 











ARCH SUPPORTS 





# give immediate relief to tired, aching feet, 
«x rest the body and aid Nature to re- 
store normal strength to weakened 
arches. Relieve and prevent 
flat feet. At dealers or direct. 
. Write for Booklet and 
View ofarch .™~ Free10-dayTrial Offer 


cut with knife Nathan Anklet Support Co., 90-B Reade St., N.Y. 
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WANTED NEW IDEAS Write for 

List of In- 
ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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how they was just putting up the cable build- 
ing at Houston Street when Ben left in ’92, 
and wasn’t theold Everett Houseagood place 
for lunch, and did the other one remember 
Barnum’s museum at Broadway and Ann, 
and Niblo’s Garden was still there when Ben 
was, and a lot of fascinating memories like 
that. The New Yorker didn’t relax much 
at first and got distinctly nervous when he 
saw the costly food and heard Ben order 
vintage champagne which he always picks 
out by the price on the wine list. I could 
see him plain as day wondering just what 
kind of crooks we could be, what our game 
was and how soon we'd spring it on him— 
or would we mebbe stick him for the dinner 
check? He didn’t have a bit good time at 
first so us four others kind of left Ben to 
fawn upon him and enjoyed ourselves in 
our own way. 

It was all quite elevating or vicious, what 
with the orchestra and the singers and the 
dancing and the waiters with vitality still 
unimpaired. And New York has improved 
alot, I’llsay that. The time I was there be- 
fore they wouldn’t let a lady smoke except 
in the very lowest table d’hétes of the un- 
derworld at sixty cents with wine. And 
now the only one in the whole room that 
didn’t light a cigarette from time to time 
was a nervous dame in a high-necked black 
silk and a hat that was never made farther 
east than Altoona, that looked like she 
might be taking notes for a club paper on 
the attractions or iniquities of a great me- 
tropolis. Jeff Tuttle was fascinated by the 
dancing; he called it the ‘“‘tangle” and 
some of it did look like that. And he 
claimed to be shocked by the flagrant way 
women opened up little silver boxes and ap- 
plied the paints, oils and putty in full view 
of the audience. He said he’d just as lief 
see a woman take out a manicure set and do 
her nails in public, and I assured him he 
probably would see it if he come down 
again next year, the way things was go- 
| ing—him talking that way that had had his 
| white tie done in the open lobby; but men 
' are such. Jake Berger just looked around 
kindly and didn’t open his head till near the 
end of the meal. I thought he wasn’t no- 
ticing anything at all till the orchestra put 
on a shadow number with dim purple lights. 

“You'll notice they do that,” says Jake, 
“whenever a lot of these people are ready 
to pay their checks. It saves fights because 
no one can see if they’re added right or not.” 
That was pretty gabby for Jake. Then I 
listened again to Ben and his little pet. 
They was talking their way up the Bowery 
from Atlantic Garden and over to Harry 
Hill’s place which it seemed the New 
Yorker didn’t remember, and Ben then re- 
called an old leper with gray whiskers and 
a skullcap that kept a drugstore in Bleecker 
Street when Ben was a kid, and spent most 
of his time watering down the sidewalk in 
front of his place with a hose so that ladies 
going by would have to raise their skirts 
out of the wet. His eyes was quite dim as 
he recalled these sacred boyhood mem- 
ories. 

The New Yorker had unbent a mite lilze 
he was going to see the mad adventure 
through at all costs, though still plainly 
worried about the dinner check. Ben now 
said that they two ought to found a New 
York club. He said there was all other 
kinds of clubs here—Ohio clubs and South- 
ern clubs and Nebraska societies and Michi- 
gan circles and so on—that give large 
dinners every year, so why shouldn’t there 
be a New York club; maybe they could 
scare up three or four others that was born 
here if they advertised. It would of course 
be the smallest club in the city, or in the 
whole world for that matter. The New 
Yorker was kind of cold toward this. It 
must of sounded like the scheme to get 
money out of him that he’d been expecting 
all along. Then the waiter brought the 
check, during another shadow number with 
red and purple lights, and this lad pulled 
out a change purse and said in a feeble voice 
that he supposed we was all paying share 
and share alike and would the waiter kindly 
figure out what his share was. Ben didn’t 
even hear him. He peeled a large bill off a 
roll that made his new suit a bad fit in one 
place and he left a five on the plate when 
the change come. The watchful New 
Yorker now made his first full-hearted 
speech of the evening. He said that Ben 
was foolish not to of added up the check 
to see if it was right, and that a half-dollar 
tip would of been ample for the waiter. 
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Ben pretended not to hear this either, and 
started again on the dear old times. I says 
to myself I guess this one is a real New 
Yorker, all right. 

Lon Price now says what’s the matter 
with going to some corking good show, be- 
cause nothing artistic has come to Red Gap 
since the Parisian Blonde Widows over a 
year ago and he’s eager for entertainment. 
Ben says: ‘‘Fine! And here’s the wise boy 
that will steer us right. I bet he knows 
every show in town.” 

The New Yorker says he does and has 
just the play in mind for us, one that he had 
meant to see himself this very night be- 
cause it has been indorsed by the drama 
league of which he is a regular member. 
Well, that sounded important, so Ben says: 
“What did I tell you? Ain’t we lucky to 
have a good old New Yorker to put us right 
on shows our first night out. We might 
have wasted our evening on a dead one.” 

So we’re all delighted and go out and get 
in a couple of taxicabs, Ben and this city 
man going in the first one. When ours gets 
to the theater Ben is paying the driver 
while the New Yorker feebly protests that 
he ought to pay his half of the bill, but Ben 
don’t hear him, and don’t hear him again 
when he wants to pay for his own seat in 
the theater. I got my first suspicion of this 
guy right there; for a genuine New Yorker 
he was too darned conscientious about pay- 
ing his mere share of everything. You can 
say lots of things about New Yorkers, but 
all that I’ve ever met have been keenly and 
instantly sensitive to the presence of a de- 
termined buyer. Still I didn’t think so 
much about it at that moment. This one 
looked the part all right, with his slim 
clothes and his natty cloth hat and the thin 
gold cigarette case held gracefully open. 
Then we get into the theater. Of course 
Ben had bought a box, that being the only 
place, he says, that a gentleman can set, 
owing to the skimpy notions of the theater- 
seat builders. And we was all prepared for 
a merry evening at this entertainment 
wnich the wise New Yorker would be sure 
to know was a good one. 

But that curtain hadn’t been up three 
minutes before I get my next shock of di3- 
belief about this well-known clubman. You 
know what a good play meansin New York: 
a rattling musical comedy with lively songs, 
a tenor naval lieutenant in a white uniform, 
some real funny comedians and a lot of girls 
without their stockings on, and so forth. 
Anyone that thinks of a play in New York 
thinks of that, don’t he? And what do we 
get here and now? Why, we get a gruesome 
thing about a ruined home with the owner 
going bankrupt over the telephone that’s 
connected with Wall Street, and a fluffy 
wife that has a magnetic gentleman friend 
in a dress suit, and a lady crook that has 
had husband in her toils, only he sees it all 
now, and tears and strangulations and 
divorce, and a faithful old butler that suf- 
fers keenly and would go on doing it with- 
out a cent of wages if he could only bring 
everyone together again, and a shot up in 
the bathroom or somewhere and gripping 
moments, and so forth. . I want to tell you 
we was all painfully shocked by this break 
of the knowing New Yorker. We could 
hardly believe it was true during the first 
act. Jeff Tuttle kept wanting to know 
when the girls was coming on, and didn’t 
they have a muscle dancer in the piece. 
Ben himself was highly embarrassed and 
even suspicious for a minute. He looks at 
the New Yorker sharply and says ain’t that 
a_crocheted necktie he’s wearing, and the 
New Yorker says it is, and was made for 
him by his aunt. But Ben ain’t got the 
heart to question him any further. He puts 
away his base suspicions and tries to get 
the New Yorker to tell us all about what a 
good play this is so we’ll feel more enter- 
tained. So the lad tells us the leading 
woman is a sterling actress of legitimate 
methods—all too hard to find in this day 
of sensationalism—and the play isa triumph 
of advanced realism written by a serious 
student of the drama that is trying to save 
our stage from commercial degradation. 
He explained a lot about the lesson of the 
play. Near as I could make out the lesson 
was that divorce, nowadays, is darned 
near as uncertain as marriage itself. 

“The husband,” explains the lad kindly, 
“is suspected by his wife to have been lead- 
ing a double life, though of course he was 
never guilty of more than an indiscre- 
tion ——” 
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Jake Berger here exploded rudely into 
speech again. “That wife is leading a 
double chin,” says Jake. 

“Say, people,” says Lon Price, “‘mebbe 
it ain’t too late to go to a show this eve- 
ning.” 

But the curtain went up for the second 
act and nobody had the nerve to escape. 
There continued to be low murmurs of re- 
bellion, just the same, and we all lost track 
of this here infamy that was occurring on 
the stage. 

“T’m sure going to beat it in one min- 
ute,” says Jeff Tuttle, “if one of ’em don’t 
exclaim ‘Oh, girls, here comes the little 
dancer !’”’ 

“T know a black-face turn that could put 
this show on its feet,’”’ says Lon Price, “and 
that Waldo in the sport suit ain’t any real 
reason why wives leave home—you can’t 
tell me!” 

“T dare say this leading woman needs a 
better vehicle,”’ says the New Yorker in a 
hoarse whisper. 

“T dare say it too,” says Jeff Tuttle in a 
still hoarser whisper.) “A better vehicle! 
She needs a motor truck, and I’d order one 
quick if I thought she’d take it.” 

Of course this was not refined of Jeff. 
The New Yorker winced and loyal Ben 
glares at all of us that has been muttering 
so we had to set there till the curtain went 
down on the ruined home where all was lost 
save honor—and looking like that would 
have to go too in the next act. But Ben saw 
it wasn’t safe to push us any further, so he 
now said this powerful play was too power- 
ful for a bunch of lowbrows like us, and we 
all rushed out into the open air. Every- 
body cheered up a lot when we got there— 
seeing the nice orderly street traffic without 
a gripping moment in it. Lon Price said it 
was too late to go to a theater, so what 
could we do to pass the time till morning? 
Ben says he has a grand idea and we can 
carry it out fine with this New York man 
to guide us. His grand idea is that we all 
go down on the Bowery and visit tough 
dives where the foul creatures of the under- 
world consort and crime happens every 
minute or two. We was still mad enough 
about that play to like the idea. A good 
legitimate murder would of done wonders 
for our drooping spirits. So Ben puts it up 
to the New Yorker and he says yes, he 
knows a vicious resort on the Bowery, but 
we'd ought to have a detective from central 
office along to protect us from assault. Ben 
says not at all—no detective—unless the 
joints has toughened up a lot since he used 
to infest ’em, and we all said we’d take a 
chance, so again we was in taxicabs. Us 
four in the second cab was now highly cyn- 
ical about Ben’s New Yorker. The general 
feeling was that he would sink the ship 
sooner or later. 

Then we reach the dive he has picked 
out, a very dismal dive with a room back of 
the bar that had a few tables and a piano 
in it and a sweet-singing waiter. He was 
singing a song about home and mother that 
in mem-o-ree he seemed to see, when we got 
to our table. A very gloomy and respecta- 
ble haunt of vice it was, indeed. There was 
about a dozen male and female creatures of 
the underworld present sadly enjoyin g this 
here ballad and scowling at us for talking 
when we come in. 

Jake Berger ordered, though finding you 
couldn’t get stingers here and having to 
take two miner’s inches of red whisky, and 
the New Yorker began to warn us in low 
tones that we was surrounded by danger on 
every hand—that we’d better pour our 
drink on the floor because it would be 
drugged, after which we would be robbed if 
not murdered and thrown out into the alley 
where we would then be arrested by graft- 
ing policemen. Even Ben was shocked by 
this warning. He asks the New Yorker 
again if he is sure he was born in the old 
town, and the lad says honest he was, and 
has been living right here all these years in 
the same house he was born in. Ben is per- 
suaded by these words and gives the singing 
waiter a five and tells him to try and lighten 
the gloom with a few crimes of violence or 
something. The New Yorker continued to 
set stiff in his chair, one hand on his watch 
and one on the pocket where his change 
purse was that he’d tried to pay his share 
of the taxicabs out of. ’ 

The gloom-stricken piano-player now 
rattled off some ragtime and the depraved 
denizens about us got sadly up and danced 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Make Good Things 


Emergizing 


Pancakes 


Why not make pancakes 


energizing, by using Quaker 
Oats? They will then supply 
folks phosphorus and lecithin, 
so needed and so rare. 


Folks will like them just 


as well—perhaps better than 
without oats. And they’ll get 
a good which other pancakes 


lack. 


Cookies 


Why not make cookies out of 


Quaker Oats? 


It will make these 


much-liked wafers a vim-creating 
food. 


Quaker Oats cookies taste better 
than flour cookies. They are rich 
in elements which other cookies 
lack. Why not make these tempt- 
ing pick-ups beneficial to the boy? 


Cereals 


Why lavish cream and sugar 
on foods that don’t deserve 


them? 


If you serve a cereal 


only once a day, why not 

make that serving count? 
Consider food values—human 

needs—inthese foods that people 


like best. 


Make them more 


than tempting dainties. Make 
them Quaker Oats conveyors. 


Quaker Oats 


The Energizing Luxury 


Nature gives to oats a flavor 
other cereals lack. Apparently 
she does this to make oats invit- 
ing. For she stores the grains 
with energy, with needed min- 
erals and with food for growth. 


We can’t improve on Nature. 
But we pick out her choicest 
grains. In Quaker Oats we use 





the queen grains only—the finest 
one-third of the oats. 

We roll them into large, white, 
luscious flakes. Thus we get from 
Nature’s oats a multiplied delight. 

Many grain-made dainties are 
most delicious when made of 
Quaker Oats. And their value 
as foods may be doubled. 


But use this premier grade. 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 


A $2.50 Aluminum Cooker 


Made to our order, extra large and heavy, to cook Quaker Oats in the ideal 
way. Send us our trademarks—the picture of the Quaker—cut from the fronts 
of five Quaker Oats packages, or an affidavit showing the purchase of five 


packages of Quaker Oats. 


Send $1.00 with the trademarks or affidavit, and 


this ideal cooker will be sent to you by parcel post prepaid. We require the 
trademarks or affidavit as assurance that you are a user of Quaker Oats. The 
trademarks have no redemption value. This offer applies to United States and 
Canada. We supply only one cooker to a family. Address 


The Quaker Oats Company, 1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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toit. Say, it was the most formal and sedate 
dancing you ever see, with these gunmen 
holding their guilty partners off at arms’ 
length and their faces all drawn down in 
lines of misery. They looked like they 
might be a bunch of strict Presbyterians 
that had resolved to throw all moral teach- 
ing to the winds for one purple moment, let 
come what might. I want to tell you these 
depraved creatures of the underworld was 
darned near as depressing as that play had 
been. Even the second round of drinks 
didn’t liven us up none because the waiter 
threw down his cigarette and sung another 
tearful song. This one was about a travel- 
ing man going into a gilded cabaret and 
ordering a port wine and a fair young girl 
come out to sing in short skirts that he rec-) 
ognized to be his boyhood’s sweetheart, 
Nell; so he sent a waiter to ask her if she 
had forgot the song she once did sing at her 
dear old mother’s knee, or knees, and she 
hadn’t forgot it and proved she hadn’t, be- 
cause the chorus was Nearer My God to 
Thee sung to ragtime; then the traveling 
man said she must be good and pure, so 
come on let’s leave this place and they’d be 
wed. 

Yes, sir; that’s what Ben had got for his 
five, so this time he give the waiter a twenty 
not to sing any more at all. The New 
Yorker was horrified at the sight of a man 
giving away money, but it was well spent 
and we begun to cheer up alittle. Ben told 
his valuable find about the time his dog 
team win the All Alaska Sweepstake race, 
two hundred and six miles from Nome to 
Candle and back, the time being 76 hours 
16 minutes and 28 seconds, and showed him 
the picture of his lead dog pasted in the 
back of his watch. And Jake Berger got 
real gabby at last and told the story about 
the old musher going up the White Horse 
trail in a blizzard and meeting the Bishop, 
only he didn’t know it was the Bishop. And 
the Bishop says ‘‘How’s the trail back of 
you, my friend?” and the old musher just 
swore with the utmost profanity for three 
straight minutes. Then he says to the 
Bishop ‘‘And what’s it like back of you?” 
and the Bishop says “Just like that!’ 
Jake here got embarrassed from talking so 
much and ordered another round of this 
squirrel poison we was getting, and Jeff 
Tuttle begun his imitation of the Sioux 
squaw with a harelip reciting Curfew Shall 
Not Ring To-night. 

It was a pretty severe ordeal for the rest 
of us, but we was ready to endure much if it 
would make this low den seem more home- 
like. Only when Jeff: got about halfway 
through, the singing waiter comes up, 


. greatly shocked, and says none of that in 


here because they run an orderly place, and 
we been talking too loud anyway. This 
waiter had a skull exactly like a picture of 
one in a book I got that was dug up after 
three hundred thousand years and the scien- 
tific world wouldn’t ever agree whether it 
was an early man or a late ape. I decided I 
didn’t care to linger in a place where a be- 
ing with a head like this could pass on my 
diversions and offenses and I made a move 
to go. Jeff Tuttle says to this waiter: ‘“ Fie, 
fie upon you, Roscoe! We shall go to some 
respectable place where we can loosen up 
without being called for it.”’ The waiter 
said he was sorry, but the Bowery wasn’t 
Broadway. And the New Yorker whis- 
pered that it was just-as well because we 
was lucky to get out of this dive with our 
lives and property—and even after that 
this anthropoid waiter come hurrying out 
to the taxis after us with my fur piece and 
my solid gold vanity box that I’d left be- 
hind on a chair. This was a bitter blow to 
all of us after we’d been led to hope for out- 
rages of an illegal character. The New 
Yorker was certainly making a misdeal 
every time he got the cards. None of us 
trusted him any more, though Ben was 
still loyal and sensitive about him, like he 
was an only child and from birth had not 
been like other children. 

The lad now wanted to steer us into an 
Allied bazaar that would still be open, be- 
cause he’d promised to sell twenty tickets 
to it and still had ’em untouched. But we 
shut down firmly on this. Even Ben was 
firm. He said the last bazaar he’d survived 
was their big church fair in Nome that 
lasted two nights and one day and the 
champagne booth alone took in six thou- 
sand dollars, and even the beer booth took 
in something like twelve hundred, and he 
didn’t feel equal to another affair like that 
just yet. So we landed uptown at a very 
swell joint full of tables and orchestras 
around a dancing floor and more palms— 
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which is the national flower of New York— 
and about eighty or a hundred slightly 
inebriated débutantes and _ well-known 
Broadway social favorites and their gentle- 
men friends. Here everything seemed satis- 
factory at last, except to the New Yorker, 
who said that the prices would be something 
shameful. However, no one was paying 
any attention to him by now. None of 
us but Ben cared a hoot where he was born 
and most of us was sorry he had been. 

Jake Berger bought a table for ten dol- 
lars, which was seven more than it had ever 
cost the owner, and Ben ordered stuff for 
us, including a vintage champagne that the 
price of stuck out far enough beyond other 
prices on the wine list, and a porterhouse 
steak, family style, for himself, and every- 
thing seemed on a sane and rational basis 
again. It looked as if we might have a little 
enjoyment during the evening after all. It 
was a good lively place, with all these bril- 
liant society people mingling up in the 
dance in a way that would of got ’em 
thrown out of that gangsters’ haunt on the 
Bowery. Lon Price said he’d never wit- 
nessed so many human shoulder blades in 
his whole history, and Jeff Tuttle sent off a 
lot of picture cards of this here ballroom or 
saloon that a waiter give him. The one he 
sent Egbert Floud showed the floor full of 
beautiful reckless women in the dance and 
prominent society matrons drinking high- 
balls, and Jeff wrote on it: “This is my 
room; wish you was here.” Jeff was get- 
ting right into the spirit of this Bohemian 
night life; you could tell that. Lon Price 
also. In ten minutes Lon had made the 
acquaintance of a New York social leader 
at the next table and was dancing with her 
in an ardent or ribald manner before Ben 
had finished his steak. 

I now noticed that the New Yorker was 
looking at his gun-metal watch about every 
two minutes with an expression of alarm. 
Jake Berger noticed it, too, and again leaned 
heavily on the conversation. “ Not keeping 
you up, are we?”’ says Jake. And this con- 
tinual watch business must of been getting 
on Ben’s nerves, too, for now, having fought 
his steak to a finish, he says to his little 
guest that they two should put up their 
watches and match coins for ’em. The New 
Yorker was suspicious right off and looked 
Ben’s watch over very carefully when Ben 
handed it to him. It was one of these thin 
gold ones that can be had any place for a 
hundred dollars and up. You could just see 
that New Yorker saying to himself ‘So 
this is their game, is it?”” But he works his 
nerve up to take a chance and gets a two- 
bit piece out of his change purse and they 
match. Ben wins the first time, which was 
to of settled it, but Ben says right quick 
that of course he had meant the best two 
out of three, which the New Yorker doesn’t 
dispute for a minute, and they match again 
and Ben wins that, too, so there’s nothing 
to do but take the New Yorker’s watch 
away from him. . He takes it carefully off a 
leather fob with a gilt acorn on it and hands 
it slowly to Ben. It was one of these extra 
superior dollar watches that cost three dol- 
lars. The New Yorker looked very stung 
indeed. You could hear him saying to him- 
self ‘Serves me right for gambling with a 
stranger!” Ben feels these suspicions and 
is hurt by ’em, so he says to Jeff, just 
to show the New Yorker he’s an honest 
sport, that he’ll stake his two watches 
against Jeff’s solid silver watch that he won 
in a bucking contest in 1890. Jeff says he’s 
on; so they match and Ben wins again, now 
having three watches. Then Lon Price 
comes back from cavorting with this ami- 
able jade of the younger dancing set at the 
next table and Ben makes him put up his 
gold seven-jeweled hunting-case watch 
against the three and Ben wins again, now 
having four watches. 

Lon says “Easy come, easy go!” and 
moves over to the next table again to help 
out with the silver bucket of champagne 
he’s ordered, taking Jeff Tuttle with him to 
present to his old friends that he’s known 
for all of twenty minutes. The New Yorker 
is now more suspicious than ever of Ben; 
his wan beauty is marred by a very cynical 
smile and his hair has come unglued in a 
couple of places. Ben, very sensitive to 
these suspicions of his new pal, then ealls 
on Jake Berger to match his watch against 
the four. Jake takes out his split-second 
repeater and him and Ben match coins, and 
this time Ben islucky enough to lose, thereby 
showing his dear old New Yorker that he 
ain’t a crook after all. But the New Yorker 
still looks very shrewd and robbed and be- 
gins to gulp the champagne in a greedy 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Saving the Nation’s Coal 
Pile and Your Fuel Bill 


Wasted heat means wasted coal and the heat that radiates from 
uncovered pipes is just as much wasted as unburned coal that 
drops through your grate bars. 


Heat Insulation is the Science that saves the coal pile in your 
cellar and in the yards of the smallest or largest industrial insti- 
tutions by covering the heat-carrying pipes and heat-generating 
boilers and furnaces. 


Johns-Manville have developed this science in their years of experience 
and investigations—have produced a covering for every purpose that not 
only effects the greatest saving but materially adds to the capacity of the 
equipment. 

Wherever coal is burned J-M Coverings conserve the heat at its source 
and throughout its transmission. They cover the steam pipes of lighting 
plants, factories, steel mills, commercial buildings, the heating plant in your 
basement, whether steam, hot water or air, and even the boiler of your 
kitchen range. 


Every uncovered heat-carrying pipe or container means a loss and a waste 
of coal—power and money—because there is a J-M Insulation bearing the 
J-M trade mark that will cover it. Under ordinary conditions a J-M Insu- 
lation will save its cost in one year’s operation. 
J-M Insulations are applied if you desire by our own workmen anywhere 
in the country. They are carried in stock at all J-M Branches and by 
Hardware and Mill Supply Dealers everywhere. 
Insulations for High, Medium and Low Pressure Steam. For hot 
water and hot air lines. For cold water, ice water, brine and am- 
monia. Also sheets, blocks and cements for all classes of service. 
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Recall 6 Mr. Clark on the 26th 


Your printer won’t charge you very much for this little bit of 
printing at the top of your carbon copy sheets. See form below. 


It is a mechanical device that takes the place of memory, and you 
can save your mind for really important work. See form below. 


Have a little ‘‘recall’’ line on your carbons. Instruct the file clerk 
to keep a special file for ‘‘recall letters,’’ and return these letters to 
you on the date you want them to come back. 

A letter comes in asking for information that cannot be given 
until after the directors’ meeting next month. 


You acknowledge the letter, mark the carbon for recall on the 
day after the meeting, and send it to the file. 

It’s off your desk in the meantime. So are any others like it. 
You don’t have to remember — you won’t be allowed to forget. 

Your printer can show you from his Hammermill Bond Port- 
folios many forms that can save you lots of time, and reduce the 
percentage of errors and oversights among your employees. 

There is a Hammermill Bond Portfolio for every kind of busi- 
ness, and most printers have a complete set of these Portfolios. Any 
printer can get a set and any business man may have free the Port- 
folio that applies to his particular business. 

The Hammermill Portfolios are made up of suggested forms and 
blanks gleaned from the systems of large business houses who have 
wisely standardized their printing by having it all done on Hammer- 
mill Bond. This makes for economy and convenience. 

Ready supplies of Hammermill Bond are available to printers. 
Our agents in all important centers keep large stocks ready for in- 
stant call. A job of printing on Hammermill Bond, on white or 
any of the 12 colors, can usually be delivered without delay. 

Hammermill Bond is ‘““The Utility Business Paper,”’ suitable for 
practically all forms of business printing. It comes in three finishes— 


Bond, Ripple and Linen. Send for Your Portfolio. 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
manner. You can hear him calling Jake a 
confederate. Jake sees it plain enough, that 
the lad thinks he’s been high-graded, so he 
calls over our waiter and crowds all five 
watches onto him. “Take these home to 
the little ones,’’ says Jake, and dismisses 
the matter from his mind by putting a wine- 
glass up to his ear and listening into it with 
a rapt expression that shows he’s hearing 
the ocean up on Alaska’s rock-bound coast. 

The New Yorker is a mite puzzled by 
this, but I can see it don’t take him long to 
figure out that the waiter is also a confed- 
erate. Anyway he’s been robbed of his 
watch forever and falls to the champagne 
again very eager and moody. It was plain 
he didn’t know what a high-powered drink 
he was trifling with. And Ben was moody, 
too, by now. He quit recalling old times 
and sacred memories to the New Yorker. 
If the latter had tried to break up the party 
by leaving at this point I guess Ben would 
of let him go. But he didn’t try; he just set 
there soggily drinking champagne to drown 
the memory of his lost watch. And pretty 
soon Ben has to order another quart of this 
twelve-dollar beverage. The New Yorker 
keeps right on with the new bottle, daring 
it to do its worst and it does; he was soon 
ones out of a dense fog when he spoke 
at all. 

With his old pal falling into this absent 
mood Ben throws off his own depression 
and mingles a bit with the table of old New 
York families where Lon Price is now pay- 
ing the checks. They was the real New 
Yorkers; they’d never had a moment’s dis- 
trust of Lon after he ordered the first time 
and told the waiter to keep the glasses 
brimming. Jeff Tuttle was now dancing in 
an extreme manner with a haggard society 
bud aged thirty-five, and only Jake and me 
was left at our table. We didn’t count the 
New Yorker any longer; he was merely 
raising his glass to his lips at regular inter- 
vals. He moved something like an auto- 
matic chess-player I once see. The time 
passed rapidly for a couple hours more, with 
Jake Berger keeping up his ceaseless chat- 
ter as usual. He did speak once, though, 
after an hour’s silence. He said in an audi- 
ble tone that the New Yorker was a human 
hangnail, no matter where he was born. 

And so the golden moments flitted by, 
with me watching the crazy crowd, until 
they begun to fall away and the waiters 
was piling chairs on the naked tables at the 
back of the room. Then with some diffi- 
culty we wrenched Ben and Lon and Jeff 
from the next table and got out into the 
crisp air of dawn. The New Yorker was 
now sunk deep in a trance and just stood 
where he was put, with his hat on the wrong 
way. The other boys had cheered up a lot 
owing to their late social career. Jeff Tut- 
tle said it was all nonsense about its being 
hard to break into New York society, be- 
cause look what he’d done in one brief eve- 
ning without trying—and he flashed three 
cards on which telephone numbers is writ- 
ten in dainty feminine hands. He said if a 
modest and retiring stranger like himself 
could do that much, just think what an 
out-and-out social climber might achieve! 

Right then I was ready to call it an ab- 
sorbing and instructive evening and get to 
bed. But no! Ben Sutton, at sight of his 
now dazed New Yorker, has resumed his 
brooding and suddenly announces that we 
must all make a pilgrimage to West Ninth 
Street and romantically view his old home 
which his father told him to get out of 
twenty-five years ago, and which we can 
observe by the first tender rays of dawn. 
He says he has been having precious illu- 
sions shattered all evening, but this will be 
a holy moment that nothing can queer— 
not even a born New Yorker that hasn’t 
made the grade and is at this moment so 
vitrified that he’d be a mere glass crash if 
some one pushed him over. 

I didn’t want to goa bit. I could see that 
Jeff Tuttle would soon begin dragging a 
hip, and the streets at that hour was no 
place for Lon Price, with his naturally 
daring nature emphasized, as it were, from 
drinking this here imprisoned laughter of 
the man that owned the joint we had just 
left. But Ben was pleading in a broken 
voice for one sight of the old home with its 
boyhood memories clustering about its 
modest front and I was afraid he’d get to 
crying, so I give in wearily and we was once 
more encased in taxicabs and on our way 
to the sacred scene. Ben had quite an ar- 
gument with the drivers when he give ’em 
the address. They kept telling him there 
wasn’t a thing open down there, but he 
finally got his aim understood. The New 
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Yorker’s petrified remains was carefully 
tucked into the cab with Ben. 

And Ben suffered another cruel blow at 
the end of the ride. He climbed out of the 
cab in a reverent manner, hoping to be 
overcome by the sight of the cherished old 
home. And what did he find? He just 
couldn’t believe it at first. The dear old 
house had completely disappeared and in 
its place was a granite office building eight- 
een stories high. Ben just stood off and 
looked up at it, too overcome for words. 
Up near the top a monster brass sign in 
writing caught the silver light of dawn. 
The sign sprawled clear across the building 
and said PANTS EXCLUSIVELY. Still above 
this was the firm’s name in the same me- 
dium—looking like a couple of them hard- 
lettered towns that get evacuated up in 
Poland. 

Poor stricken Ben looked in silence a 
long time. We all felt his suffering and kept 
silent too. Even Jeff Tuttle kept still— 
who all the way down had been singing 
about old Bill Bailey who played the Uke- 
lele in Honolulu Town. It was a solemn 
moment. After a few more minutes of silent 
grief Ben drew himself together and walked 
off without saying a word. I thought walk- 
ing would be a good idea for all of us, espe- 
cially Lon and Jeff, so Jake paid the taxi 
drivers and we followed on foot after the 
chief mourner. The fragile New Yorker 
had been exhumed and placed in an upright 
position, and he walked, too, when he under- 
stood what was wanted of him. He didn’t 
say a word, just did what was told him like 
one of these boys that the professor hypno- 
tizes on the stage. I herded the bunch 
along about half a block back of Ben, feel- 
ing it was delicate to let him wallow alone 
in his emotions. 

We got over to Broadway, turned up that 
and worked on through that dinky little 
grass plot they call a square, kind of aimless 
like and wondering where Ben in his grief 
would lead us. The day was well begun by 
this time and the passing cars was full of 
very quiet people on their way to early work. 
Jake Berger said they’d pay for it sooner or 
later, burning the candle at both ends— 
dancing all night and going right off to work. 

Then up a little way we catch sight of a 
regular old-fashioned horse-car going cross- 
town. Ben has stopped this and is talking 
excitedly to the driver, so we hurry up and 
find he’s trying to buy the car from the 
driver. Yes, sir; he says it’s the last rem- 
nant of New York when it was little and old 
and he wants to take it back to Nome as 
asouvenir. Anybody might of thought he’d 
been drinking. He’s got his roll out and 
wants to pay for the car right there. The 
driver is a cold-looking old boy with gray 
chin whiskers showing between his cap and 
his comforter, and he’s indignantly telling 
Ben it can’t be done. By the time we get 
there the conductor has come around and 
wants to know what they’re losing all this 
time for. He also says they can’t sell Ben 
the car and says further that we’d all better 
go home and sleep it off, so Ben hands ’em 
each a ten spot, the driver lets off his brake 
and the old ark rattles on while Ben’s eyes 
is suffused with a suspicious moisture, as 
they say. 

Ben now says we must stand right on this 
corner to watch these cars go by—about 
once every hour. We argued with him 
whilst we shivered in the bracing winelike 
air, but Ben was stubborn. We might of 
been there yet if something hadn’t diverted 
him from this evil design. It was a string 
of about fifty Italians that just then come 
out of asubway entrance. They very plainly 
belonged to the lower or laboring classes, 
and I judged they was meant for work on 
the up-and-down street we stood on, that 
being already torn up recklessly till it 
looked like most other streets. They stood 
around talking in a delirious or Italian man- 
ner till their foreman unlocks a couple of big 
piano boxes. Out of these they take crow- 
bars, adzes, shovels and other instruments 
of their calling. Ben Sutton has been stand- 
ing there soddenly waiting for another dear 
old horse car to come by, but suddenly he 
takes notice of these bandits with the tools, 
and I see asinister gleam come into his tired 
eyes. He assumes a businesslike air, struts 
over to the foreman of the bunch and has 
some quick words with him, with sweeping 
motions of the arm up and down the cross 
street where the horse-car run. After a 
minute of this I’m darned if the whole 
bunch didn’t scatter out and begin to tear | 
up the pavement along the car track on this 
cross street. Ben tripped back to us, look- 
ing cheerful once more. 

(Concluded on Page 45) 
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Now a Ruler Comes 


MLC 


Now comes a startling invention, found in 
Hudson cars alone. At one bound it added 
80 per cent to the efficiency of our finest Six. 


That Super-Six we claim is monarch. If it 
is disputed, it is not in official tests. 


In all sorts of performance the Super-Six has 
made new stock-car records. In speed—in hill- 
climbing—in quick acceleration—in a 24-hour 
endurance run—no stock car ever matched it. 


Those are real tests of motor supremacy. 
They are made to prove capacity, flexibility, 
endurance. And the Super-Six has officially 
excelled in all. 
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Will You Take Less? 


Pc 


The Super-Six invention, controlled by Hudson patents, gives an 
entirely new aspect to the motor car question. Heretofore numerous 
cars gave about like performance. The engine type was in dispute. 
Some leaders clung to Sixes, some to Eights and Twelves. Nothing 
was exclusive and no one type could prove its claim to supremacy. 
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Its Super-Beauty 


MM cc 


Many a critical car buyer—while admitting 
the motor superiority of the Super-Six—has 
been influenced to buy because of its super- 
beauty. 


' Thousands will tell you that they see no 
car anywhere, at any price, that excels— 
rarely equals—it. Many a man, or woman, 
driving a car of another make, admits this 
Super-Six supremacy. 


And comfort echoes beauty. Big, and 
roomy, ample driving space, deep upholstery, 
simply marvelous springs, and other highest 
grade accessories, are all here. 
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Super-Six Is Permanent 


PC 








Now the Hudson Super-Six 
—in its performance—stands 
against the field. Your ques- 
tion is, when you buy a fine 
car will you take that type or 
less? It is a question of blue 
blood. You may not care for 
the speed the Super-Six can 
develop. You rarely may 
need its full power. But don’t 
you want ability—don’t you 
want Supremacy—in the car 
that you buy to keep? 
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Phaeton, 7-passenger, $1475 
Roadster, 2-passenger, 1475 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger, 1775 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


No Feats Like These 
Ever Before Performed 


All made under American Automobile As- 
sociation supervision by a certified stock car 
or stock chassis, and excelling all former 
stock cars in these tests. 

100 miles in 80 min., 21.4 sec., averaging 
74.67 miles per hour for a 7-passenger tour- 
ing car with driver and passenger. 

75.69 miles in one hour with driver and 
passenger in a 7-passenger touring car. 

Standing start to 50 miles an hour in 16.2 
sec, 

One mile at the rate of 102.53 miles per 
hour. 

1819 miles in 24 hours at average speed 
of 75.8 miles per hour. 





Touring Sedan ..... $2000 
Limousine ......-s 2750 
(All Prices f. o. 6. Detroit) 


Our engineers say’ they see no 
way of improving the Super-Six. 
They say. that after a year of 
trying, after putting it to all the 
supreme tests, after watching 
15,000 in the hands of owners. 


So we have ordered materials 
to build twice as many as we 
already have built. So far as we 
can see, the Hudson Super-Six is 
a permanent model. 

We are building 150 per day; 
deliveries are not delayed for 
two months as they sometimes 
have been in the past. 


sLowntCargies fe « €is-° _ $2750 
Town Car Landaulet... 2850 
Limousine Landaulet .. 2850 
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Now the Nation Prefers Neolin 
Finest Leather Soles 


to the 


Neolin is rescuing the nation from the leather 
famine. 


It is replacing poor leather in the soles of 
hundreds of thousands of pairs of shoes. 


It is taking the place of the best leather and 
improving upon it, in other hundreds of 
thousands. 


It has been welcomed by hundreds of the 
biggest and best shoe manufacturers in 
America as a splendid relief from a des- 
perate situation. 


It has been welcomed by thousands of shoe 
dealers as an escape from the embarrass- 
ment of inferior footwear, forced upon 
them by the famine in good leather. 


It has been welcomed in a million or more 
homes as a positive assurance that every 
pair of shoes soled with Nedlin means 
complete comfort and entire satisfaction. 





It is as great a boon to adults as to children 
—to men as to women—to boys as to 
girls, 


It is a delight on new shoes, because of its 
pliability, its waterproof qualities and the 
fact that no shoes sold with it ever need 
to be broken in. 


It is a delight when old shoes are re-soled 
with it by the repair man, because it con- 
fers upon the old shoe all the wear and 
all the comfort it gives to the new. 


We doubt if any article of household wear, 
developed in the past hundred years, has 
conferred more widespread benefit. 


Neolin is the friend of all classes. 


It confers style and distinction on the finest 
and most fashionable of shoes. 


Ileolin 


Trade MarK Reg. U.S. Pat. OFF. 


It gives exactly the same qualities to shoes 
of more moderate price. 


It is a style-maker, a comfort-giver and an 
economizer, all in one. 


The only drawback is our inability, work- 
ing night and day, to catch up to the 
demand. 


But splendid new buildings and equipment, 
which will more than quadruple the out- 
put, are rushing toward completion. 


Then all America will be getting the supply 
of Neodlin-soled shoes it is so strenuously 
demanding. 


Every Genuine Nedlin Sole 
Bears the Brand fleolin 
—the trade symbol for a quality-product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 








(Concluded from Page 42) 


“They wouldn’t sell me the car,” he, 


says, ‘‘so I’m going to take back a bunch of 
the old rails. They’ll be something to re- 
mind me of the dear dead past. Just think! 
d rode over those very rails when I was a 

Ota 

We was all kind of took back at this, and 
I promptly warned Ben that we’d better 
beat it before we got pinched. But Ben is 
confident. He says no crime could be safer 
in New York than setting a bunch of Ital- 
ians to tearing up a street-car track; that 
no one could ever possibly suspect it wasn’t 
all right, though he might have to be 
underhanded to some extent in getting his 
souvenir rails hauled off. He said he had 
told the foreman.that he was the contrac- 
tor’s brother and had been sent with this new 
order, and the foreman had naturally be- 
lieved it, Ben looking like a rich contrac- 
tor himself. 

And there they was at work, busy as 
beavers, gouging up the very last remnant 
of little old New York when it was that. 
Benrubbed his handsin ecstasy and pranced 
up-.and down watching ’em for awhile. 
Then-he went over and told the foreman 
there’d be extra pay for all hands if they got 
a whole block tore up by noon, because this 
was‘a rush job. Hundreds of. people was 
passing, mind you, including a policeman 
now. and then, but no one took any notice 
of a sight so usual. All the same, the rest of 


us edged north about half a block, ready to . 


make a quick getaway. Ben kept telling us 
we was foolishly scared. He offered to bet 
anyone in the party ten to one in thousands 
that he could switch his gang over to Broad- 
way and have a block of that track up 
before anyone got wise. There was no 
takers. 

Ben-was now so pleased with himself and 
his little band of faithful workers that he 
even begun to feel kindly again toward his 
New Yorker who was still standing in one 
spot with glazed eyes. He goes up and tries 
to engage him in conversation, but the lad 
can’t hear any more than he cansee. Ben’s 
efforts, however, finally start him to mut- 
tering something. He says it over and over 
to himself and at last we make out what it 
is. He is saying: ‘I'd like to buy a little 
drink for the party m’self.’’ 

“The poor creature is delirious,” says 

Jake Berger. 

- But Ben slaps him on the back and tells 
him he’s a good sport and he’ll give him a 
couple of these rails to take to his old New 
York home; he says they can be crossed 
over the mantel and will look very quaint. 
The lad kind of shivered under Ben’s 
hearty blow and seemed to struggle out of 
his trance for a minute. His eyes unglazed 
and he looks around and says how did he 
get here and where is it? Ben tells him he’s 
among friends and that they two are the 
only born New Yorkers left in the world, 
and so on, when the lad reaches into the 
pocket of his natty topcoat for a handker- 
chief and pulls out with it a string of funny 
little tickets—about two feet of ’em. Ben 
grabs these up with a strange look in his 
eyes. 

vs Bridge tickets!” he yells. Then he 
grabs his born New Yorker by the shoul- 
ders and shakes him still further out of 
dreamland. 

“What street in New York is your old 
home on?” he demands savagely. The lad 
blinks his fishy eyes and fixes his hat on 
that Ben has shook loose. 

“Cranberry Street,”’ says he. 

“Cranberry Street! Hell, that’s Brook- 
lyn, and you claimed New York,” says Ben, 
shaking the hat loose again. 

“Greater New York,” says the lad pa- 
thetically, and pulled his hat firmly down 
over his ears. 

Ben looked at the impostor with horror 
in his eyes. ‘‘Brooklyn!’’ he muttered— 
“the city of the unburied dead! So that 
was the secret of your strange behavior? 
And me warming you in my bosom, you 
viper !”’ , 

But the crook couldn’t hear him again, 
having lapsed into his trance and become 
entirely rigid and 
foolish. ‘In the cold 
light of day his face 
now looked like a 
plaster cast of itself. 
Ben turned to us 
with a hunted look. 
“Blow after blow 
has fallen upon me 
to-night,” he says 
tearfully, “but this 
is the most cruel of 
all. I can’t believe 
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in anything after this. I can’t even believe 
those street-car \rails are, the originals. 
intel they were put down week before 
ast.” 

“Then let’s get out of this quick,”’ I says 
to him. ‘We been exposing ourselves to 
arrest here long enough for a bit of false 
sentiment on your part.” 

-“T’ll gladly go,” says Ben, ‘‘but wait one 
second.” He stealthily approaches the 
Greater New Yorker and shivers him to 
wakefulness with another hearty wallop on 
the back. ‘Listen carefully,” says Ben as 
the lad struggles out of his personal fog: 
“Do you see those workmen tearing up 
that car track?” re 

“Yes, I see it,’ says the lad distinctly. 
“T’ve often seen it.” 

““Very well. Listen to me and remember 
your life may hang on.it: You go over 
there and stand right by them till they 
get that track up and don’t you let anyone 
stop them. Do you, hear? Stand right 
there and make them work, and if a police- 
man or anyone tries to make trouble you 
soak him. Remember! I’m leaving those 
men in your charge. I shall hold you per- 
sonally responsible for them.” 

The lad don’t say a word but begins to 
walk in a brittle manner toward the labor- 
ers. Wesaw him stop and point a threaten- 
ing finger at them, then instantly freeze 
once more. It was our last look-at him. We 
got everybody on a northbound car with 
some trouble. Lon Price had gone to sleep 
standing up and Jeff Tuttle, who was now 
looking like the society burglar after a 
tough night’s work at his trade, was getting 
turbulent and thirsty. He didn’t want to 
ride on a common street car. “I want.a 
tashicrab,” he says, ‘““and I want to go 
back to that Louis Chateau room and dance 
the tangle.” But we persuaded him and got 
safe up to a restaurant on Sixth Avenue 
where breakfast was had by all without 
further adventure. Jeff strongly objected 
to this restaurant at first, though, because 
he couldn’t hear an orchestra in it. He said 
he couldn’t eat his breakfast without an 
orchestra. He did, however, ordering apple 
pie and ice cream and a gin fizz to come. 
Lon Price was soon sleeping like a tired 
child over his ham and eggs, and Jeff went 
night-night, too, before his second gin fizz 
arrived. 

Ben ordered a porterhouse steak, family 
style, consuming it in a moody rage like a 
man that has been ground-sluiced at every 
turn. He said he felt like ending it all, and 
sometimes wished he’d been in the cab that 
plunged into one of the forty-foot holes in 
Broadway a couple of nights before. Jake 
Berger had ordered catfish and waffles, 
with a glass of Invalid port. He burst into 
speech once more too. Hesaid the nights in 
New York were too short to get much done. 
That if they only had nights as long as 
Alaska the town might becomefamous. “‘As 
it is,’ he says, “I don’t mind flirting with 
this city now and then, but I wouldn’t want 
to marry it.” 

Well, that about finished the evening, 
with Lon and Jeff making the room sound 
like a Pullman palace car at midnight. Oh, 
yes; there was one thing more: On the day 
after the events recorded in the last chap- 
ter, as it says in novels, there was a piece in 
one of the live newspapers telling that a 
well-dressed man of thirty-five calling him- 
self Clifford J. Hotchkiss and giving a 
Brooklyn address was picked up in a dazed 
condition by Patrolman Cohen, who had 
found him attempting to direct the opera- 
tions of a gang of workmen engaged in 
repairing a crosstown car track. He had 
been sent to the detention ward of Bellevue 
to await examination as to his sanity, 
though insisting that he was the victim of a 
gang of footpads who had plied him with 
liquor and robbed him of his watch. I 
showed the piece to Ben Sutton and Ben 
sent him up a pillow of forget-me-nots with 
“‘Rest”’ spelled on it—without the sender’s 
card. 

No; not a word in it about the street-car 
track being wrongfully tore up. I guess it 
was like Ben said: no one ever would find 
out about that in 
New York. 

Mylands! Hereit 
is already long past 
ten-thirty and I got 
to be on the job 
when them hayers 
start to-morrow. 
A body would think 
I hadn’t a care on 
earth when I get 
started on anecdotes 
of my past. 
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OU will like the 
new 200% - stretch 


Ridgeweave elastic of which 
some of the serviceable 


PARIS GARTERS 


are now made. 








This elastic stretches around the largest legs com- 
fortably ; fits the thinnest legs securely. 


25 and 50 cents 


To prevent any possibility of error, look on the back 
of the shield for the name PARIS when you buy. 


PARIS 
{ GARTERS 


No metal 
™.can touch you 
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Makers 
Children’s fdickeory Garters 
Chicago New York 
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Vernosite 
The Long-Life Spar Var- 


nish. Will not blister or 
turn white. Dries dust-free 
in 10 hours. Best varnish 
for all work exposed to 
weather. Recommended 
for woodwork on yachts, 
front doors, bathrooms 
and stables. 


Marble Floor Finish 


The best varnish for 
linoleums and floors. Pre- 
serves the natural color of 
hard and soft wood; made 
to resist the wear and tear 
which it will necessarily 
receive on a floor. 





When you paint with DEVOE you 
save paint money —fewer gallons to 
buy; you save labor money —fewer 
gallons to spread; you get a better 
looking paint job—pure paint; and it 
will be a longer time before you need 
to paint again. 


DEV OE. 


The oldest manufacturing concern ‘in the United States. 
Founded in New York 1754. 















; 


F.W. DEVOE & C.T. RAYNOLDS CO. 
New York 
DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO, 
Chicago 
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j Send for Color Cards 


and other suggestions 
that will help you 
beautify your home. 
Write your name and 
address in the margin 
and mail to us today. 
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umbia 


Batteries 


ABIA 


Last LONGER 





Youre Using 


COLUMBIAS 


Already 


Your batteries are hid- 
den away. You’ve given 
them no thought. If 
they’re doing their work 
and doing it well, you’ll 
probably find they’re 
Columbias. 


They’re faithful. Long- 
lived. Dependable. 
They’ve 27 years of ex- 
perience behind them. 


Then, why buy bat- 
teries except by name? 
Make sure of service. 
Call for Columbias. Our 
name’s on every battery 
to protect you. 


On request: Convenient Fahne- 
stock Spring-Clip Binding Posts at 
no extra cost. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, Columbia Batteries are made and 


sold by Canadian National Carbon Co., Lim- 
ited, 265 Adelaide Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 





always hungry; so the burden of entertain- 
ment fell on Drentha, who shirked nothing. 

“Tl tell you what we’ll do after dinner,” 
she proposed when the repast neared its 
close. ‘‘We’ll play Rabbits. Did you ever 
play Rabbits, Mr. Senlac?”’ 

Mr. Senlac said he did not know how. 
Nothing in him responded especially to the 
subtle suggestion. 

“And he doesn’t want to learn,’ said 
Irene quickly. 

“Oh, but I do!” he declared. ‘TI insist 
on being taught. How do you play it?” 

Drentha clapped her hands. : 

“There! You see! I shall just love to 
teach you. As soon as we’re through dinner 
we'll go into the sitting room, turn out the 
lamp and begin.” 

“There are always the candles, you 
know,” reminded Irene in very real disgust. 
Then she added, looking at the man for the 
first time: ‘‘I do wish you wouldn’t do it.” 

The man laughed in her face. : 

“But I shall. Why shouldn’t 1? I shall 
enjoy it of all things.” 

Directly they were in the sitting room, 
Drentha extinguished the lamp.- The 
candles, however, as Irene had said, still 
burned on chimney piece and piano, giving 
a quaint, weird air to the room. 

“Now,” Drentha directed, ‘‘we all kneel 
on the floor.”’ And she went to her knees 
as she spoke. } 

The candlelight seemed to accentuate 
Trene’s pallor. 

“This is so silly!’”’ she said as she knelt. 

Senlac twitched up his trousers as he 
joined the others. 

“What do we do next?”’ he asked. 

“We spread out our hands—so,”’ in- 
structed Drentha, illustrating. ‘‘Our little 
fingers must touch and forma circle.”’ 

The circle was completed in an instant. 

“Now we begin,’”’ she went on solemnly. 
And, turning, she whispered to Nora: ‘“‘Do 
you know Rabbits?” 

Nora, thus interrogated, shook her head. 
“No,” she breathed mournfully. Then she 
applied her lips to Irene’s ear and repeated 
the mystic question. Irene, too, answered 
in the negative and passed the query on to 
Senlac. He answered ‘‘No,”’ like the rest, 
and passed the question back to its original 
propounder. 

There followed two seconds and a half 
of breathless pause. Then Drentha, with 
an air of great surprise, rose, saying: 

“Why, as none of us know Rabbits, of 
course we can’t play.”’ 

It took fully five seconds more for the 
situation to come quite home to the visitor. 
When, however, it eventually reached his 
understanding he started to his feet in the 
realest kind of wrath. 

“Well, of all the infernal silly nonsense!”’ 
he stormed, and strode out of the room. 

“T don’t blame him,” moaned Irene, who 
was for the third time that day on the 
verge of tears. ‘‘I do wish you’d have more 
consideration, Drentha. The idea of play- 
ing Rabbits with that man—and on this 
night! It’s too awful.” 

“T don’t think we should have played 
it to-night,” said Nora gravely. “I think 
it would be better if we all went to bed.” 
And she moved toward the door. 

“Don’t expect me in your room when 
I come up,” Irene called after her. 

Drentha was contrite. 

“Mr. Senlac is out there on the lawn, 
walking up and down,” she said, returning 
from a glance through the window. “I’m 
so sorry if I was thoughtless. I was trying 
to act as though I didn’t know what had 
happened.”’ 

“Tt’s useless for anyone to try to act 
anything in this house,” Irene told her. 
“The house is too little to pretend in.” 

When the girls had kissed her and gone up- 
stairs she sat for some time alone in the dim 
candlelight, her head resting on her hand. 
She was very miserable. She was very tired 
and she was very troubled. Presently Senlac 
came in and found her there. 

“Where are they now?”’ he asked in a 
neutral tone. 

“Gone to bed—thank heaven!” she 
answered. 

“There’s anew moon. Let us get out of 
this beastly place and go for a walk. I must 
have more air.” 

“We can’t go far. I’m too tired.” 

““We won’t go far.” 

She rose as though tons were on her 
shoulders and dragged herself to the open, 
Senlac leading. When they had passed 


, 


‘you told them you refused me.’ 
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through the gate and were on the road, the 
fair crescent new moon sailing ahead of 
them, he said: 

“T heard, you know. I understand that 

“For pity’s sake, don’t talk about it,” 
she cautioned. “Ten to one, Seraphina is 
behind the hedge.” 

He laughed shortly. 

“T feel like hiring an aéroplane. I never 
have been so watched before. And I never 
so wanted to be’completely alone with a 


“woman in my life.” 


“T know,” she said very simply. ‘It’s 
maddening. But, believe me, it is not us; 
it’s the situation. It’s the littleness of the 
house.” 

After a moment he said: 

“That was a ghastly blunder of mine 
to-day.” 

“Which?” 

“The kiss.”’ 

“Oh, I thought you meant your loss of 
temper this morning. Heavens! What ages 
it has been since morning! I feel as though 
I’d lived a year since then.” 

“Yes,” he agreed. ‘I feel as though I’d 
been intimate with Seraphina and Bill, and 
those two omnipresent young ladies, for 
ten years at least. Is it possible I came 
only yesterday? It seems incredible.’ 

Irene sighed wearily. 

“Yes; you came only yesterday,” she 
said heavily. 

“They were surprised when you told 
them, weren’t they?”’ She nodded assent. 
“T suppose to their order of imagination 
we've seemed in love.’’ 

“T suppose so. And you can’t very much 
blame them. They’ve overheard so much 
and you have been very silly!” 

“But such simple speeches—I haven’t 
really made love to you at all.” 

“Oh, I know it. I’ve had real love made 
to me. I know the difference.” 

He didn’t altogether like that. 

“By the other man, I suppose. The one 
you love—desperately.”’ 

“There isn’t any other man,’ she con- 
fessed. “‘I don’t love any man—desperately. 
I simply thought to add to the interest by 
making you the least bit jealous.” 

He pretended not to hear her. 

“T said I hadn’t really made love to you. 
I know the difference too.” 

She only sighed. He laid a hand on her 
arm; but she shook it off. 

“T can walk more easily alone, thank 
you,” she said. 

He very calmly acquiesced. 

“But tell me, what is the matter?” he 
questioned. ‘You look so used up. You’ve 
looked like a ghost ever since—ever since 
tea time.” 

“T’m_ tired,’’ she answered promptly. 
“And I’m tired most of all of lying and 
explaining. I’ll be glad when you go. You 
overheard me say that; and I mean it.” 

“And I told you I was going to-morrow, 
early.” There was a little pause. “TI’ll be 
glad to go, myself. I have the distinct 
feeling that I have made a mess of things; 
and yet, for the life of me, I can’t see what 
I’ve done. There must be a screw loose 
somewhere. But where? What?’ 

“T think it was the false start,” said 
Trene, her voice very low and rather plain- 
tive. ‘‘We shouldn’t have joked about 
serious things as we did yesterday coming 
back from Caricastle. We planted bad 
seeds in our subconscious selves.’ 

“What serious things did we joke about? 
I don’t remember.” 

“We joked about love and being in love. 
And we shouldn’t have done it. We ought 
to have more respect—more reverence— 
for such things.” 

There was another pause. Then he said: 

“T faney you’re right. But I’m such a 
misanthrope, you see.”’ 

“But you shouldn’t be a misanthrope. 
The world is too good and life is too lovely 
to sneer at. You see, with all our company 
trials this summer, no one ever sounded a 
note of deliberate deception in the house 
until you came. You and I met on an 
openly false basis. The whole atmosphere 
here is so good and pure and sweet we 
could only play false by outraging all that 
was good about us and within us. We have 
done it; our better selves have revolted. 
And now there is rage and lack of self- 
control and trouble.”’ 

“You mean that if I wasn’t free to take 
the consequences I shouldn’t have come,” 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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RICORO 


Saratoga Size 





6 CENTS 


(one of many sizes) 


This 1s sensational—dv7 77s true —and you can prove 
it tor Six Cents in any UNITED CIGAR STORE 








The simple truth about RICORO— 
the “‘self-made” cigar—is so sensa- 
tional that, in telling it, we may be 
accused of overstatement. 

So many things are called the 
“oreatest in the world,” the “best in 
the world,” etc., that these words have 
lost much of their meaning. The man 
who calls his product the greatest or 
best in the world—even though he be 
telling the truth—is quite likely to be 
accused of boasting. The public takes 
his statement “with a grain of salt.” 


THE SECRET OF OUR 
SUCCESS 


The success of the UNITED CIGAR 
STORES COMPANY is based solely 
upon public confidence. That con- 
fidence is worth so much to us that 
we cannot afford to sacrifice any part 
of it by telling you something which sounds exaggerated—even 
though it be the truth. 
BIGGER VALUES—BETTER SERVICE 


We have told our public in the past about many extraordinary 
values. The public has responded—and it never has been dis- 
appointed. The values were there. The UNITED CIGAR STORES 
COMPANY has built the largest business of its kind in the world by 


giving bigger values and better service. 


THIS SOUNDS TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE 


We now have, in this RICORO Cigar, a value so much greater 
than any we have offered before, that to tell the mere truth about 
it may sound like overstatement. But we are going to risk 1t— 
and here it is: RICORO—in our judgment as cigar experts—is one 
of the three greatest cigar values in the world today. (We shall 
tell you about the other two later.) . 

We know this sounds too good to be true about a cigar selling 
at from Six Cents to Two for a Quarter, but we have considered 
our words carefully, and we are stating only the simple truth as 
we see it from the standpoint of men who have spent their entire 
lives in the cigar business—and who handle more cigars than any- 
body else ever handled. 

THE PROOF IS EASY 


Now you have the truth about RICORO, as we see it. We have 
risked saying sensational things about it—because RICORO is a 





“If smokers knew as much as 
we do about RICORO—the 
‘self-made’ cigar—there 
would be such a rush of 
RICORO customers that you 
would have to fight your way 
into a UNITED CIGAR 
STORE to buy one,” said 
one of our directors—and he 
wasright. Readthestory here. 


Kor 


1000 STORES OPERATED INV300 CITIES —EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


sensational cigar. It must be a great 
cigar to live up to our claims for it 
and the best proof of our confidence 
in RICORO is that we are not afraid 
to have you try the cigar after read- 
ing what we say about it. 

No doubt you have read such state- 
ments before, and in some cases have 
found them untrue. But you have an 
easy way of finding out the truth in 
this case. 


INVEST SIX OR SEVEN CENTS 
AT OUR RISK 


Invest Six Cents—or Seven—in one 
RICORO the next time you see a 
UNITED CIGAR. STORE. You 
need not invest the price of a box, 
although you would be safe in doing 
so, because we will refund your money 
in full or exchange the cigars on re- 
quest, cheerfully and without question, whether you buy one or 
two cigars, or a box: No transaction with thee UNITED CIGAR 
STORES is complete until the customer is satisfied. 


RICORO MUST MAKE GOOD 


We stake our future relations with you upon your first trial of 
RICORO. No matter what price you are accustomed to paying 
for cigars—we make no exceptions. RICORO must please you or 
the loss is ours. And RICORO will please you. It will do more 
than that—it will surprise and delight you. 


HOW RICORO EARNED ITS NAME 
We call RICORO the “‘self-made”’ cigar because it made its own 


way in the world—on merit alone—before we decided to get behind 
it and push. RICORO reached a sale of a million a week—fifty- 
two millions a year—before we advertised it at all. It is a real 
“self-made” success. 

RICORO is an extra mild, imported cigar, made to our order in 
Porto Rico, and will cost you from Six Cents to Two for a Quarter, 
depending upon the size you prefer. RICORO is made in a dozen 
shapes and sizes, to please all tastes. The quality in all is the same. 
There is also the RICORO Infanta—a “‘little cigar” —at Fifteen 
Cents for a box of ten. Take your choice—at our risk—and remem- 
ber that you have a surprise awaiting you. 


THANK YOU. 





NEW YORK 








TO OTHER CIGAR DEALERS: Owing to the great demand for 


UNITED CIGAR STORE 
Service in towns and cities where we have no stores, we have perfected an AGency Pian, 
whereby one reliable retail dealer in any town or city where we are not represented may handle 
our cigars. Such dealers are invited to apply for Agencies, stating amount of business they 
do, references, etc. United methods will teach you how to increase your business and your profits 
by serving the public better. Address: 


UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY, Agency Department, 44 West 18th St., New York 


vii 


MAIL ORDERS - This advertisement is not intended to foster a mail-order 


business. We prefer that every customer visit one of our 
stores in person and in this way not only secure the exact shade suited to his taste, but also 
become familiar with our store service. If no store is convenient to you, we will ship one or 
more boxes by mail or express, all charges prepaid, on receipt of price. Address mail orders to 


UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY, at nearest city named below: 


New York, Flatiron Bldg. Chicago, First National Bank Bldg. San Francisco,555 Howard St. 
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; ‘WO more of the greatest artists in their 
respective fields are now making 
Columbia Double-Disc Records exc/usively. 


De Pachmann, Chopin’s most brilliant interpreter, and 
Sembach, the greatest of German tenors, together with 
Godowsky, Hofmann, Ysaye, Casals, Fremstad, Nielsen and 
scores of other foremost singers and instrumentalists, pay 
‘supreme tribute to the power, perfection and purity 
of Columbia reproductions. 


Hearing is believing —to hear the records by 
these leading artists is to £vow why Columbia 
Records are supreme. 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month 
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Records 


Columbia Grafonola 
Price $200 
Prices in Canada plus duty 














(Continued from Page 46) 
he said slowly. ‘‘That is what you mean— 
isn’t it?” 

“That is just what I mean. And if 
I wasn’t willing to take any chances I 
shouldn’t have let you come.” 

He seemed suddenly to brighten. 

“T say!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘As a matter of 
fact, though, we did fall in love—you and 
I. And—why, there is no bar between us!” 

But she failed to echo his changed tone. 

“Tn reality I suppose not; but, ethically 
speaking, there are a good many—a good 
many bars that we have raised ourselves.” 

“Things that you don’t like in me, I 
suppose?” 

cai Yes.”’ 

“What, for instance? My temper?” 

She paused to weigh her answer—paused 
so long that an inarticulate grunt of annoy- 
ance burst involuntarily from him. It was 
dark, and the dark holds a curious mental 
ether that is wonderfully clarifying or 
blackens to obseurity with its own lack of 
color: 

“No; not your temper,” she said then. 
“A temper is always a definite thing, with 
which one may grapple. What I don’t like 
about you, I think, is your object in 
coming.” 

“My object in coming? What do you 
know about my object in coming?”’ 

“Nothing, I suppose; yet it seems to me 
you must have come because you were 
tired and wanted fresh amusement.” 

“‘Ts there anything so villainous in that?” 

“No; not at all. Only the manner of the 
amusement was wrong.” 

“You think I came down deliberately 
to flirt with you?” 

She did not answer, walking on at his 
side in silence. 

“That is what you think?” he insisted. 

She was still silent. 

“You do think that?” 

They came out now to where a silvered 
heath spread before them—all mist and 
pale moonlight. 

“Why don’t you answer me?”’ he ques- 
tioned. ‘I think you might be sincere with 
me.”’ 

“Do you want me to be sincere?” she 
asked at length. 

“T certainly do.” 

“Well, then, I’m sure you came down 
here to flirt with me, because’’—she paused 
and drew a sharp little breath—‘“‘ because 
I judge you by myself.’ 

Senlac heard her with a distinct shock. 
Frankness, even when craved and begged 
for, invariably carries with it an element of 
the unexpected. 

“T was tired, too, you see,’’ Irene went 
on. ‘‘I’d provided an agreeable home at- 
mosphere for the most motley herd that 
ever poured through the smallest country 
house in the kingdom for eight long-drawn, 
endless weeks; and I wanted somebody to 
take care of me for alittle while. I wanted 
to talk in these woods with a creature that 
was neither foreign nor feminine—nor wish- 
ing that I was somebody else. I wanted to 
be amused. I’d cooked and catered, and 
kept Seraphina in good temper ever since 
thesummer began; and I was perishing for 
a change. That is the whole truth.” 

Now, indeed, there was silence. Each 
was thinking—thinking hard. 

“T assume that almost anything that 
wasn’t foreign or feminine, or in love with 
somebody else, would have done,” said 
the man eventually, with some bitterness; 
though he was conscious of an odd oppres- 
sion’in his chest which, had he but realized 
it, was an earnest sign of more good within 
him than he ever hitherto had given him- 
self credit for. 

“Tt is of no use to say that,’’ she rejoined. 
“Tt was you who came. Facts are facts.” 

“And then, after all, instead of amusing 
you I’ve made such a mess of it!” He 
tried to laugh, but failed to manage it suc- 
cessfully. ‘All I can do now,’’ he went on, 
“‘T have done. I’ve let you represent me as 
rejected and broken-hearted. That is my 
final reparation. It’s the only amends I can 
make.” . 

“T don’t know that telling more lies will 
help: any,’ said. Irene. ‘“‘I think. I, prefer 
to go back to the’truth now. After you 
have gone to-morrow I believe I’ll tell them 
what is true.” » 

“You mean ——— 

“Exactly what has been,” she answered: 
“How two persons, who should have 
known better, played with fire. Then I 
shall go down on my knees and beg their 
pardon.” 

“Seraphina’s? And Bill’s?” he asked 
with a smile. 
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“T believe I am strong enough to ask 
Seraphina’s too.” 

“But not Bill’s! Oh, I’m sure, not 
Bill's,” he laughed. Then, quite unrebuked, 
he laid hold of her arm, and his voice sof- 
tened to a caress: ‘‘My very dear and 
wholly unreasonable child,” he crooned, 
“but why? Why should you?” 

“Because even Seraphina’ thinks me 
perfect and I want to justify her belief.” 

With her arm still held close to him, they 
went on across the heath, while the new 
moon sank lower and lower. 

“T don’t like your doing that,’ Senlac 
persisted. ‘“‘It’s belittling; and it seems 
to me quixotic.” 

“But it’s right,’’ she countered. 

“Tf I had really asked you to marry me 
you would not have told them? You would 
have kept still?” 

“Probably.” 

“Tsn’t it odd?”’ he said meditatively— 
“the course that explains a lie satisfactorily 
Fe ee that which the truth would never 

ake.” 

“Perhaps they all know that,” she sug- 
gested. 

“‘And we're not deceiving them at all?”’ 

“TY wonder if we really are.” 

He gripped her arm still more tightly. 

“Why—why,” he faltered with a fresh 
rush of emotion, “if we’re deceiving no 
one—if everybody is sure we’re in love— 
then—don’t you see?—it’s all true; and 
I—why, of course—I—I’m in earnest. 
You will—you must—marry me!” 

She drew a long, deep breath and burst 
into tears. 

““No—no—no!” she cried frantically, 
and by an effort of strength released her- 
self from his grasp. ‘‘No—no!”’ 

Her hand was groping for something, 
and he placed a handkerchief in it; but 
when she had tried to dry her tears, only 
to stammer, ‘‘Oh, this is dreadful—this is 
the worst of all—this is the hardest of all!” 
she broke out sobbing afresh. 

The man beside her could not speak. 
The silvered mist seemed broken into little 
red waves before his eyes and their lines 
heaved with her sobs. After a long while, 
when they had turned and were some dis- 
tance on the way toward home, he said: 

““At all events, we are on a basis of 
reality now. We are done with playing— 
done with lying. Whatever we feel, we feel 
honestly.”’ 

But at this she said earnestly: 

“Yes, but now I wish we were playing 
again. I can’t bear to think of any real 
heartache in that little house. It’s too 
little to hold pain. It was meant for 
happiness.” 

When they were back in it he took his 
candle immediately and went upstairs. 
And after alittle, Irene followed. The door 
to the girls’ room was ajar. 

“Do come in,” Nora called softly; but 
Irene continued to her own room and shut 
herself in. 

“‘She’s as used up as he is,’’ Drentha 
whispered to Nora. 

‘“Why in the world don’t they tell each 
other the truth and be done with it?’ Nora 
whispered in turn. 

““That’s what I’d like to know,” Drentha 
whispered back. 


“IT 


EVER was there a more perfect early 

autumn morning than that set for 
George Senlac’s departure. Again Irene 
came down early, and again she faced cou- 
rageously that all-meaning smile of Sera- 
phina’s. Again she arranged the breakfast 
table, cut the roses, and standing by the 
sitting-room window wondered where in all 
those intersecting lines of hedgerows Bill 
had lain in ambush on the preceding after- 
noon. And as she wondered she smiled a 
little. For some reason she was less de- 
pressed than on the night before. Anyone 
could see that. 

There was no such change in her guest, 
however. Senlac, when he came down, as 
he did presently, looked quite as tired as had 
his hostess on the day preceding. 

“Didn’t you sleep well?” she asked 
sympathetically as they shook hands in 
perfunctory morning greeting. 

“Of course not,”’ he answered shortly. 

They sat down to breakfast alone. 

‘““What time are you going?’”’ she asked 
as he uncovered the bacon and she put the 
eggs into the kettle. 

“As soon as ever I can. I don’t wish 
to trespass a minute longer than can be 
helped.” 

She poured the tea in silence. After a 
little while he asked: 











Midnight 
Call 


His car all ready for the 
Doctor to start. 


It takes him but a minute night and 
morning to look after his ‘‘WASCO” 
garage hot-water system. 

Heat where he needs it—directly in 
front of his automobile—held steady 
and constant by our simple 


This positive regulator with this simple 
system, all cut ready to install, could not 
be furnished for this price but for the fact 
that we make them in stock sizes and in 
large quantities. The one car garage 
“WASCO” System just fits the average one- 
car private garage, and there are two, 
three, four, five and six-car systems at 
proportionately low prices because they 
are also stock sizes ready to install. 
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Automatic Regulator 








READY-T0-SET-UP® 


Any handy man can install the “WASCO”’ 
System and it will more than save its cost 
by heating your garage safely. Approved 
by fire chiefs and insurance men. Protects 
you against frozen batteries and radiators, 
cold engine, delay in starting and other 
inconveniences. 


FREE Illustrated Catalog 
Ask For Trial Guarantee 

advantage of the August $ 3 5 
and September price for 

one-car system, F.O.B. Syracuse, N.Y. 
Warehouses in New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Des 
Moines. 


Write now and save money 
Address Home Office Only 


W. A. SCHLEIT MFG. CO., Inc. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
ee se Se eo 


Write at once and take 
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Accident Insurance for Your Tires 
OU’LL feel a new sense 


of tire security when you 
have a Goodyear Tire 
Saver Kit in your car. 


You'll know you are prepared, 
and that a tire mishap will 
mean at most but ashort delay. 


For the Goodyear Tire Saver 
Kit contains inside and out- 
side patches to use in case of 
blowouts; — self-cure patches, 
cement, and friction tape to 
care for punctures. 


French talc to use if you must 
replace a tube; an air gauge to 
tell you when the tire is prop- 
erly inflated; tire putty to seal 


tread cuts and prevent dirt and 
water from ruining the fabric. 


You are always ready to make 
road repairs, so that you can 
reach home or a service station 
for permanent repairs that will 
add many miles of tire service. 


Just remember to ask for a 
Goodyear Tire Saver Kit the 
next time you visit a tire service 
station, or stop for gasoline. 
For 3 and 3\ inch tires, $3.50; 
4 and 42 inch tires, $3.75; 5 and 
52 inch tires, $4. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes 
and Tire Saver Accessories are easy to 
get from Goodyear Service Station 
Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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g PEE to improve on Na- 
ture’s way of maturin’ to- 
bacco always struck me considerably like 
paintin’ the lily an’ perfumin’ the rose. 


wt” 


Wo can improve on Nature’s method? 

No better has been found, despite 
claims to the contrary. 

‘Tobacco fragrance doesn’t come in bot- 

tles. “Tobacco goodness isn’t something put 

on or in, but something brought 

out. That’s why we rely on 

Nature to make VELVET 


what it is. 

Only after two years “ageing 
in the wood”— Nature’s way — 
does VELVET become the 
smoothest smoking tobacco. 
And you get it that way. 


oliqgetts: Myers Tobacco Co 


10c Tins, 5c Metal-lined Bags 
One Pound Glass Humidors 

















‘‘Where are the young ladies?” 

“Dressing.” 

“What did they say last night?’ 

“Nothing. I didn’t go in there.” 

“And Seraphina—where is she?”’ 

“Upstairs, making your bed.” 

“And the gardener?” 

“He doesn’t come to-day.” 

“ And Bill?” 

“He doesn’t come until eleven o’clock.”’ 

“What will he do then? Trim more 
hedges, I suppose.” 

“No; he’s going to take Seraphina to 
town. I’ve given her a holiday.” 

“To celebrate my going, I suppose.” 

“Tf you like to put it that way—yes.” 

“And the girls? Are they going to 
celebrate too?” ‘ 

“Yes; I’m going to send them off some 
where. I want to be entirely alone in the 
house. It seems as though my brain would 
turn with more talk and overhearing and 
explaining. I must be alone for a little.” 

“It’s been a great bore having me, I 
know,” he began; but she lifted a hand in 
warning. 

“‘Sh-h!”’ she cautioned. “It’s still such 
a little house. Better not attempt to ex- 
press your feelings.” 

“Oh, I don’t care,” he came back. “I 
feel like going into the hall and yelling. My 
nerves are on end too. I’m half crazed 
too.” 

“But you mustn’t,” she commanded. 
“You have the easy part anyway. You are 
going to get away to peace; but I’ll be 
cannonaded continually about all this. I 
do wish you’d never come down here.” 
But she smiled as she spoke. 

“Things would never have worked out 
in London,”’ he said. 

“Do you call them worked out now?” 

“After a fashion.” 

For one second she forgot all, lifted her 
eyes to his, and shot a laughing glance into 
them. Instantly he pushed back his chair. 
But then she knew his purpose and was 
alarmed. 

‘“No—no!”’ she cried quickly. ‘‘Re- 
member! You must not! You really must 
not. Eat your breakfast. All folly is 
vorbei, as the Germans say. Don’t forget 
that.” 

“Nothing can ever be altogether vorbei so 
long as we are both alive,’”’ he said. Then 
he rose, went over and closed the dining- 
room door, and came back and sat down. 

“That won’t do at.all!’’ Irene objected. 
She rose, went over and opened the dining- 
room door, and came back and sat down. 

“The eggs?” he said shortly. 

As Irene was taking them from the kettle 
Drentha and Nora entered. 

“What a lovely morning!” they ex- 
claimed in chorus. 

It was very trying to witness their placid 
joy, considering the circumstances. Irene 
and Senlae relapsed into silence. When, 
after a while, they left the room, Drentha 
observed: 

“Tf she did refuse him, how is it they 
still like to be alone together?” 

“‘T don’t understand any of it,”’ returned 
Nora. Then, making a discovery: ‘Oh, 
see how much bacon is left! And neither 
of them took any toast.’ 

Drentha looked into the teapot. 

“Why, it’s full!’”? she announced sol- 
emnly. “If they can’t either of them eat 
they’ll be happy in the end, I feel sure.’’ 

Meantime Irene was sitting in the blue 
armchair in the sitting room and Senlac 
was standing by the piano. 

““When shall I see you again?” he asked. 

“T don’t know.” Her hands were 
clasped in her lap. 

“Tn London?” 

“T don’t know when I shall be in 
London.” 

He came a step nearer and said very 
solemnly: 

“Do you know you're horribly cruel and 
unjust to me?” 

“ee Why?” 

“You haven’t given me a reason. A man 
has a right to know why he is refused.” 

She pressed her hands closer together. 

“Granted that I came to scoff and re- 
mained to pray,” he pursued, “at any 
rate, the praying should buy some serious 
consideration. It may be true that I am 
bitter, hard, careless, brutal; but I am not 
insincere—now—nor do I deserve to be re- 
garded as hopelessly lost to all finer feel- 
ing.’’ He paused. ‘‘Then why do you refuse 
me hope?” he concluded. 

Her eyes were lowered on her hands, 
which moved a bit. Her lips did not move. 

“Will you give me no reason?” he 
begged. 
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Then she leaned forward and, avoiding his 
gaze, bent her own into the empty grate. 

“Do you really want the truth?” she 
asked. 

“T really do.” 

“Tt will hurt!’ 

“T don’t mind.” 

“Well, then,’’ she said quietly, her posi- 
tion and gaze unchanged, “‘it is because I 
think you are stupid.” 

He started. 

We Sa he repeated in astonishment. 

“é es.” 

“You mean that?” 

“Tt is what I think and it is why I refuse 
you.” 

He moved to the window, looked out 
over the meadows, and drew a long breath. 

“No one has ever said that to me before,” 
he murmured. 

She rose from her chair. 

“You wanted the truth—and that is the 
truth. To me you seem stupid. You may 
never strike another woman so, but that 
is the way you strike me.”’ She moved to- 
ward the door. ‘‘I am going to my room to 
write a letter, which I will ask you to post 
in Caricastle. I suppose you must pack. 
We'll meet again—just to say good-by.” 

His face was deeply flushed; his lips 
were quivering. He looked toward her 
appealingly. But yesterday was vivid in 
the minds of both, and the moment passed. 


When Senlaec came down an hour later 
Irene met him at the foot of the stairs and 
gave him two letters. She was smiling just 
a little as she said: 

“One is for you to open after you are on 
the train.” 

“Thank you,” he returned, a little con- 
strainedly. “I shall think of you reveling 
in peace here. When do they all go?” 

““As soon as you do. Bill is in the kitchen, 
waiting to carry down your things. He is 
going to drive to Elfdene, you know, and 
Seraphina is going with him. If you don’t 
feel like walking, and can put up with the 
conveyance, he’ll drive you too.” 

“T think I should prefer to walk,’’ he 
told her. ‘‘There’s ample time, isn’t ° 
there?”’ 

“Oh, ample.” 

“T don’t suppose you’d care to wall 
with me?”’ 

“No; I shouldn’t. There’s only one 
thing I want, and that’s rest. I walked 
more yesterday than on any previous day 
of my life.” 

“And the girls?” he asked. ‘‘Where are 
they?” : 

“Onthe veranda, waiting tosay good-by.” 

He said good-by to her there, pressing 
her hand warmly and looking unutterable 
things. Three minutes later he was walk- 
ing down the road—the road that was so 
crowded with memories. 


The train pulled out from the Elfdene 
station. What a world of things had hap- 
pened in the forty-odd hours since that 
other train pulled in! He threw his hat 
into the rack, lighted his pipe and, snugly 
ensconced in a corner of the carriage, drew 
a long, deep breath and took out his letter. 

It was a very thin letter; he saw that. 
He opened it with undeniable curiosity 
and drew out the inclosure. There were 
just six lines and they ran thus: : 


Oh, you are so very, very stupid—so very, 
very, very stupid! The foundation of nothing 
good can be laid down in falsehood; so I had 
to keep the word I gave you that first day 
and say no—even when you really asked me 
seriously. 


The train made one stop between Elf- 
dene and Caricastle. There Senlae got 
down and arranged for a motor car and a 
cross-country rush. When he lifted the 
knocker of the little house Irene herself 
came to the door. They went into the 
sitting room hand in hand. 

“Have we actually got it alone—to 
ourselves?”’ he asked then. 

After a while—a long, tumultuous while— 
she answered simply: 

ee e ” 


“That’s a great change from ‘No,’”’ he 
said, laughing. 

“Yes,” she agreed; ‘‘there’s all the dif- 
ference in the world between them—the 
difference between falsehood and truth.” 

Both his arms were about her then, and 
he was holding her very close. 

“The difference between misery and 
bliss!”” he added; and when he kissed her 
there was no one to overhear and no one 
to see. 

(THE END) 





Are you running the risk of a 
pipe-line blow-out which may 
cost you several thousand dol- 
lars? 


A faulty gasket in your plant 
might do it any day—just a 
hidden inferiority which could 
be removed for a few cents. 


Suppose you call in the engineer 
and talk it over with him. 


Perhaps he is already using Good- 
yearite Packing. If he is, you 
are safeguarded against the re- 
motest chance of packing dis- 
aster. 


Perhaps, on the other hand, he 


may happen never to have used * 


Goodyearite. 


Perhaps he believes sincerely that 
he is using the best packing 
money can buy. 


In that event you may be court- 
ing a blow-out and a shut- 
down with all its delay and 
disaster. 





THE 


Gasket Se 
Skets o 
Nsure hon Goodyearite 


nse Blow-oute 


Gaskets of Goodyearite 
Insure Against Blow-outs 


Just to give you an idea of the 
importance of good packing— 
our engineers have figured that 
if a single gasket were to blow 
out in the Goodyear plant, our 
loss might be more than $1400 


an hour. 

Packing, to be safe, must be 
super-safe like Goodyearite. 

Like Goodyearite, it should be 


able to withstand temperatures 
and pressures far beyond any 
practical need—yes, fifty times 
as great as it will ever be called 
upon to endure in actual service. 


That’s precisely the way Good- 
yearite is tested and proven— 
not once, but repeatedly. Not in 
one kind of test, but in every 
kind our engineers can devise. 
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We test Goodyearite alongside other 
packings. We subject both to 
the same torrid temperature, the 
same high pressures. 


Invariably, Goodyearite survives, 
where the others crumble and 
blow out. 


The same result in oil and acid 
and alkali tests. 
sists the powerful fluids which 


Goodyearite re- 


soon eat away inferior packings. 


Such packing is real plant insur- 
ance— procurable at a paltry 
cost per gasket, but capable of 


averting serious delay and loss. 


Send to us for a sample sheet of 
Goodyearite and: try it in your 
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own plant, under your own 


conditions. 


Buy Goodyearite from Mill Sup- 
ply, Hardware and Plumber’s 
Supplies Dealers and Steam Fit- 
ters. You pay no extra premium 
for Goodyearite insurance. Sheets 
of various thicknesses, 36x36 and 
36x144 inches. Write us if you 


are unable to get it. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
AKRON, OHIO 


A Book Every Engineer 
Should Have 


The Goodyear Encyclopedia of Mechan- 
ical Goods makes specific recommenda- 


tions covering the use of Goodyearite, and 


Goodyear Belts, Valves and Hose, in 
mills, mines, factories, elevators, oil fields, 
quarries, etc., etc. Based on practical 
knowledge and experience, it is valuable 
in any industry as a reference book 
Write for it—specifying the particular field 
or industry in which you are interested. 
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Cole-Springfield Body 


Made in Springfield, Mass. 
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The Latest—a Combined 








Open and Closed 4-Passenger Car 


Summer or winter; rain or shine; for 
every occasion; in every emergency, 
this exclusive four-passenger Cole- 
Springfield Tourcoupé is eminently 
suited for practical use. 


It gives you an open and a closed car 
in one—both instantly available 
for use at all times. 


The Cole-Springfield Tourcoupé seats 
four in perfect comfort. A wide 
aisleway between the front seats 
gives access to the rear compart- 
ment which easily accommodates 
two. 


As open or closed it is smart, sym- 
metrical and essentially distinctive. 


One minute you have an open car, ready 
for a spin on a country road— 


The next, a graceful, luxurious closed 
car, suitable for an evening func- 
tion or use in the worst of weather. 


The transition is easily made without 
even alighting from the car. 


Just remove the windows. That’s all. 
It can be done in a few minutes. 


When the car is open all windows are 
removed and entirely concealed. 
Closed, they fit as snugly and per- 
fectly as those of a permanently 
closed car. 


Such all-weather comfort; such assur- 
ance of protection; such excep- 
tional conveniences are afforded by 
no other type of body. The Cole 
is the first Eight to announce its 
adoption of the Springfield type 
all-year-’round body. 


With this superb four-passenger body 
mounted on the mechanically per- 
fect Cole Eight chassis, you are 
master of any situation that may 
arise at any time on any road. 


Make immediate arrangements with 
the Cole dealer. for a demonstra- 
tion. 


Take the ladies with you. 


Four Passenger Cole-Springfield Tourcoupé : : é : $2195 
Seven Passenger Cole-Springfield Toursedan : : ; : $2195 
Cole-Springfield Towncar é : : : Z : $2495 
7 Passenger Cole Touring Car $1595 
4 Passenger Cole Tuxedo Roadster $1595 


All prices f. 0. b. factory 


Cole Motor Car Company, Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
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THE UNEARNED INCREMENT 


(Continued from Page 15) 


own helplessness and purposed not to risk 
his dignity longer in a controversy where 
the captain had the advantage. Gladys 
had just as evidently resolved to accept the 
course her former suitor had laid down. 

“And now, chief,’’ the captain of the 
Argol said to his coadjutor in nursing the 
ship along, “‘we’re edging up as far north 
as I’m going. No need of bucking the 
Japan Current. But we’re due for bad 
weather.” 

“‘She’s straining now,” the engineer re- 
plied. ‘‘And my crew are fussing. Just so 
long as the men think we’re in the usual 
steamer track, and the weather keeps rea- 
sonably good, I think there’ll be no trouble. 
But if word once gets about that the Argol 
is striking north and away from the lanes, 
I’m afraid the crew will be coming to you 
with a demand to turn back to San Fran- 
cisco. And they’ll have the best of the 
argument on their side!” 

Manners nodded. 

“So far as the usual arguments go,’”’ he 
admitted. ‘‘The steamer is ill-laden, un- 
seaworthy, leaking, and liable to break up 


in a gale of wind. But that doesn’t alter 


the fact that you and I expect to keep right 
along on our course for Tsugaru Strait and 
Vladivostok.” 

The engineer pursed his pallid lips. 

“Of course!’’ he said. “But when it 
comes down to expectations I’ll expect my 
machines to quit within a week. The boil- 
ers aren’t fit to carry sixty pounds this 
minute. Loaded as she is, the Argol won’t 
make headway in a heavy sea without a 
good hundred and twenty on the gauge. 
It can’t be done, sir.” 

Manners swept one lean hand across the 
chart pinned before them. 

“Basterly weather,’ he announced. 
“Take your choice. It seems that most 
anything goes up here this time of year. Of 
course we may get a good slant right into 
the Strait.” 

“Pray for it!’’? snapped the chief. 

Whether Steele Manners did really ad- 
dress himself to a Higher Power or not, he 
thought it best to interview the great head 
of his line. He was received in grim silence. 

““We’re now thirteen hundred miles off- 
shore,” the captain of the Argol said easily. 
“Still three thousand to go. It has been 
put up to me, as commander of this vessel, 
that it is unwise to risk the voyage farther.”’ 

Hastings Power looked him squarely in 
the eye. 

“Obey your orders!” 

Manners nodded. 

“T am doing so. But whether the crew 
will obey mine is another question.” 

“Make ’em!”’ said Power. 

“This is hardly your office ashore,” the 
other reminded him, keeping his temper 
beautifully. ‘‘What I hope to do is to show 
you the exact state of affairs. When you 
thoroughly understand the situation, then 
you can give your commands. And I’ll obey 
them so far as is humanly possible.” 

“T never argue,’ said Power. 

“Byvidently,” was the reply. “If you 
had been willing to listen you might have 
saved yourself a good many million dollars, 
your prestige as a successful business man, 
and your daughter’s life. All are at stake 
this minute.” 

Hastings Power forgot that he was a self- 
made man and found comfort in recalling 
his breeding. 

“T don’t think you understand the duty 
of a master of one of my vessels, captain,” 
he said civilly. “I thoroughly sympathize 
with your apparent feeling that matters 
are going wrong. Allow me to reassure you. 
I am perfectly satisfied with the way things 
are going.” 

Manners looked at him coolly. 

“Doesn’t it impress you when I tell you 
that the odds against your ever seeing New 
York City again, or reading a newspaper, 
or lunching at a club, are so tremendous 
that nobody would risk a penny on your 
chance? Are you aware that every man 
in a position of responsibility on board this 
ship, knows that any hour may bring the 


“Not a bit!”? Power returned, lighting a 
cigar. 

The other turned and caught the some- 
what amused glance of Gladys Power. 

“Now why,” he thought to himself, ‘‘is 
she entertained by this?” 

The girl answered his unspoken question 
a moment later when she stopped him on 
his way back to the bridge. 


“The bluff was fine,”’ she told him. “‘ You 
acted the part of a scared professional as 
well as could possibly be expected. But 
you ought to know that father is an expe- 
rienced man. He’s been in this business 
more than twenty years. Do you imagine 
for a minute he doesn’t see through your 
scheme?” 

“TDo you?” he asked in a voice of wonder. 

“Certainly! You’re going to make out 
that the Argol is sinking under foot. Then, 
when you’ve completely convinced my 
father that all is lost, you'll display mag- 
nificent ability and get the ship into port.” 
She smiled. 

Manners stared over her head, his face 
expressionless. His mind was working 
quickly. He realized his own exact plight. 
No matter what happened now, he: would 
be to blame. It struck him as a proper 
caprice of destiny that he should so per- 
fectly understand Hastings Power and his 
daughter, and their attitude in such an 
affair as this, simply because four years 
before he himself would have been capable 
of precisely the same stupidity. 

Well! He squared his shoulders. If this 
was the way it was all going to end he might 
as well resign himself now to losing Gladys. 
He looked down into her face. She was the 
most desirable thing in the world. And she 
would never understand! Nev 

The Argol’s deck amidships burst up- 
ward like an exploding tire, and a huge 
eottony cloud of steam mushroomed out, 
blanketed the whole vessel an instant, and 
then was swept away by the wind. A quick 
glance showed that no actual material 
damage had been done above the engine- 
room. But there was a sound from below, 
a gathering tumult that was cracked 
through by a plangent and shrill crying 
which would. not stop. 

Manners drew Gladys backward till she 
stood in the shelter of the deckhouse. 

“‘Sorry,’’ he said quietly. “‘Excuse me a 
moment.”’ 

He had been gone five minutes when 
Hastings Power arrived before her, panting. 

“The engines have stopped,’ he said. 
“cc Why? ” 

She explained that a burst of steam had 
come up from the engine-room skylights 
and that Captain Manners had left her to 
go and see what the trouble was, 

“Trouble?” repeated Power with a cyn- 
ical grimace. “‘I’ll have to attend to these 
men myself. Holden must have been crazy 
to send this fellow here!”’ 

The magnate departed, awkwardly try- 
ing to balance himself to the long, uneasy 
pitch and roll of the steamer, now fast losing 
all headway and wallowing slowly into the 
trough of the sea. Gladys did not move till 
a brief command, given in a husky voice, 
made her swing round. She saw a huddle 
of men come out of a small doorway, bear- 
ing among them a limp form. Before she 
could move they had reached her. None of 
them glanced at her; but they moved 
slowly, staggering on. She saw the black- 
ened face of the man they carried. He was 
dead. 

“Only six killed,’’ a voice said at her side. 

“How?” she asked, hardly recognizing 
her own voice. 

Saat Too bad! Lucky they didn’t 
all go.” 

““What. was the matter?’’ she demanded. 

Manners looked at her soberly. 

“The matter, my dear young woman, is 
that your father won’t argue. Briefly, he 
sent a rotten ship to sea. Six men dead 
already.” 

A second lifeless form was borne by and 
she forced herself to glance down at the 
mutilated face. When she looked up she 
saw Manners had forgotten her. He was 
busily engaged with a grimy, harsh-voiced 
man whom she didn’t recognize. This in- 
dividual seemed to be saying something 
very distinctly which she was unable to 
understand. Manners’ face was still ex- 
pressionless, a little pallid under its weath- 
ering. When the man had finished she saw 
him turn away with a slight gesture of 
finality. 

What was it these two had settled so 
swiftly? 

She was to know half an hour later when 
Steele Manners confronted her father and 
would listen to nothing but a complete con- 
fession of his own discretion in the matter. 

“T’m not arguing with you,” the captain 
of the Argol said. ‘I’m stating certain 
facts. This steamer is in such shape that 
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Good dealers, everywhere, 
sell KOKOMO Tires. 
high-priced Kokomo EVERLAS- 
TER and Kokomo KORD, at $5 
each, down to Kokomo OX- 
FORD, at $2.50each, youget 
awonderfulreturninservice, 
comfort and convenience for 


of KOKO 
today and learn how 
good a bicycle tire 
really can be! 


‘BICYCLE TIRES 


HERE. is no "skimping" in the 
making of KOKOMO Bicycle Tires. Every 


KOKOMO Tire is full-size—always. 
Kokomo Bicycle Tires thus hold a 


maximum air-volume—which means _ easier 
riding. They fit and hug the rim, so that no 
dirt can work in between the tire and rim. 
This means longer life for the tire. 


From the 


thepriceyoupay. Buyapair 44 
MO Tires C4 


RIDE A BICYCLE! 


” Bicycling is healthful and 
exhilarating. And, more so, 


with KOKOMO Tires. 


~” KOKOMO RUBBER CO. 
Kokomo, Ind. 


A leader for more than twenty years. 
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“I Have Ended Corns Forever” 


Since then, this gentle wax, applied in a 
plaster, has ended 70 million corns. 


Our chief chemist, years ago, came to us 


and said: 


“I have found a way to wipe out corns 


forever.’ 


We doubted it, as you do. But he had 


studied corns 25 years,'so we tested his 


invention. 


We supplied it to doctors, to hospitals, to 
ne application ended 
91 per cent of the corns. All the rest dis- 
appeared after two or three applications. 
So we adopted his discovery, and called 


experts on corns. 


the treatment Blue-jay. 


Blue-jay 


ter that. 


: Blue-jay is applied in a jiffy. It ea the pain 
instantly. You never think of the corn 


In 48 hours the corn disappears, without soreness. 


And they never can stay. 


one once. 


Ends 
Corns 
15c and 25c at Druggists 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 











New corns may come if you wear tight shoes. 
But they never can pain you if you use Blue-jay. 


So Blue-jay means freedom from corns. It has 
brought that to millions and it will to you. 


Quit the harsh, uncertain methods and try this 
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The HAL. Twelve 


pee apparent fact that the 
HAS LL. TWELVE” is de 
signed, primarily, to realize the 
fullest measure of motoring com- 
fort will impress you. 

The long wheelbase and deep, 
wide seats, luxuriously upholstered, 
provide comfortable roominess for 
the seven passengers. The spring 
suspension gives you a floating 
motion on the roughest roads. The 
vast power and flexibility are easily 
controlled and shifting of gears is 
virtually never necessary. You will 
find, upon inspection, that the 
~H. AsU! TWELVE is a carnwith 
all the character, worth and merit 
that have been claimed for it. 




















Twelve Cylinders, Seven Passenger Touring Car 
Price $2100 f. o. b. Cleveland 
Roadster, $2100 f. 0. b. Cleveland 
Wheelbase 135 inches 






The H. A. Lozier Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 





EB 
Flag the Heat 


Don’t let the heat wreck your sum- 
mer days. Flag it with a Robbins & 
Myers Fan. Then, ‘‘line clear’’ for 
cool breezes any hour of the day or 
night—least operating expense—days 
of efficiency instead of languor. 





CMurphysZ2 
UNIVERNISH 


‘Twenty years’ experience wrought 
into every Robbins & Myers Fan. 
; Strong and serviceable in every 
part. All sizes and styles: ceil- 
ing, desk, bracket, oscillating, 
stationary —direct or alternat- 
ing current. 

Look forthe R&M flag 

on the fan you buy. 

Then, flag the heat. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. 
Springfield, Ohio 
Branches and Dealers everywhere. 


Robbins &Myers 
a Fans Woe 


imal p 
Exceptional Clarn ish 
for FLOORS: 





MurphyVarnish Company 
Franklin Murphy, jr, President 
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she may break up under us at any moment. 
The weather is getting worse. It is impos- 
sible to continue this voyage. Even if I 
were willing—which I am not—the crew 
would refuse duty. There is only one thing 
to do, sir.” 

“Go on to Vladivostok!’’ snapped Power. 

“Turn back to San Francisco?” sug- 
gested Gladys. 

“Neither,’’ Manners said firmly. ‘We 
have, maybe, twenty-four hours in which 


| to save this ship. The nearest land is one 


hundred and eighty miles north of us—an 
island with a small harbor. By good luck 
and hard work we may be able to get the 
Argol and her cargo into that harbor. Our 
only chance!”’ 

For the first time in his business life 
Hastings Power knew that the only way to 


| accomplish his own will was to convince 


this strangely obdurate young sea captain 
by argument. He silenced Gladys with a 
gesture and proved within three minutes 
that unless the Argol—‘‘my ship’’—ar- 
rived at the Russian port within nineteen 
days the destiny of many nations would be 
definitely sealed: 

“We carry munitions worth ten mil- 
lion dollars in America and three times tht 
sum when landed on Russian soil. This is 
the first of an order that will total well above 
two hundred millions. The bulk of that 
great order has been bought by me and is 
en route to tidewater. My credit is tied up 
completely in the success of this first voy- 
age. If the Argol doesn’t succeed in land- 
ing her cargo on time my whole contract is 
void. I lose all my wealth and my prestige. 
Hastings Power has never argued; he has 
arranged and done things. That is why a 
hard-pressed nation gave me this contract 
and risked its success on my doing what I 
promised. All other considerations aside, 
the Argol must arrive safely!” 

Manners neither smiled nor frowned. 
He, too, waved Gladys—who was on the 
verge of speech—into silence. His words 
were brief and clear: 

“This vessel is leaking at a dozen places. 
Not less than four plates have buckled, due 
to the cutting of the beams that should 
have taken the strain. The boilers are 
practically out of commission. We have 
already lost six firemen dead and six more 
badly hurt. In the best of weather we 
might survive another forty-eight hours. 
We are far out of the steamer lanes. Our 
wireless is worthless. The plain fact of the 
matter is, Mr. Power, you loaded your 
business and your personal honor and your 
daughter on a vessel that had been con- 
demned by your own trusted men. They 
tried to tell the truth and you said you 
wouldn’t argue. You try to argue with 
me—and the ship is sinking.’ 

The chief officer thrust a worried coun- 
tenance in at the door. Manners caught 
his glance and said quietly: 

“Swing out the boats and provision 
them. We’re running for the tail of the 
Aleutians. We’ll make it if the sea doesn’t 
get up.” 

The mate vanished and they heard his 
cheerful call to the crew to be about their 
task. There followed the thump of chocks 
being kicked out, the creak of fall blocks, 
the dull impact of the boats swinging against 
the rail. 

Hastings Power looked at Steele Man- 
ners with eyes that seemed seared by de- 
spair. He rose and tried to speak. He 
found no words, wiped his dry lips with a 
shaking hand, and stumbled out of the 
cabin. 

“Youare killing him!” Gladys whispered. 

Manners glanced at her and shook his 
head. 

“I suppose you are convinced that this 
is no pretense of mine?’’ 

“TI saw the dead men!” she muttered. 
“But father is right. Everything he has 
and is depends on the Argol’s reaching 


“We'll reach one port before to-morrow 
afternoon,” he returned. ‘And whether 
that is on the sea bottom orin Aleut Harbor 
is up tome. I must be about my business.” 

He left, and the slow darkness came at 
last and found the Argol struggling north- 
ward, each hour sinking her deeper into the 
cold sea and dragging her more powerfully 
downward. All night Hastings Power sat 
silently in his cabin, staring at the wall. 
Gladys walked the slippery deck and prayed. 
Her world was breaking up and she felt the 
helplessness of a stranger, of a feeble and 
ignorant alien, surrounded by tremendous 
dangers and invisible perils. The man she 
had once spurned as a weakling held her fate 
in his hands. 
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Dawn came and the Argol still nosed 
into a sea without a horizon. Noon—and 
still there was nothing but sky and water. 
Late afternoon—and she saw Manners and 
the chief speaking earnestly together, 
glancing now and again into the dull 
heavens. 

“What is the matter, chief?’’ she de- 
manded, catching the engineer as he hur- 
ried back to his post. 

“Matter, ma’am?”’ he croaked. ‘‘We’re 
still sixty miles offshore and my boilers 
rotting under my eyes.” 

He disappeared, leaving behind him an 
odor of soot and oil. : 

Gladys felt that she must know the 
worst. She went up the bridge ladder and 
took her stand beside Manners, who was 
peering into the north as if he perceived a 
goal unseen by others. 

“Steele!’’ she said softly. 

He turned and smiled. 

“Gladys!”’ 

“Shall we get there?” she asked simply. 

He nodded. 

“Sure! We've got to! I promised Hol- 
den that the Argol should arrive.. I didn’t 
say where. But heunderstood. Weshan’t 
be reported missing.” 

“And what then?” she went on. “Noth- 
ing will help—will save papa—but getting 
this cargo to Vladivostok.” 

“Do you happen to know what is the 
latest date allowed?” he inquired. 

“Thirty days from yesterday,” she said. 
“He told me. He had the Argol sail in 
plenty of time.” 

Manners seemed to ruminate on this, 
occasionally glancing into the standard 
compass. Presently he lifted his binocular 
from the rack and handed it to her. 

“See it?’’ he asked. 

She adjusted the glass and there leaped 
up before her eyes the long, craggy back- 
bone of an island dead ahead on the sea line. 

“The harbor is just round that easterly 
point,”’ he told her. ‘Shallow. Just the 
place for the tired old Argol to settle down 
and rest her weary bones.” 

“Do many ships call there?”’ she de- 
manded. 

““None—except an occasional whaler, or 
a cruiser after seal poachers.” 

“Then what good will it do us?” 

She lifted her clouded eyeg to his. He 
flushed at the expression of helplessness in 
them. 

“Plenty!” he assured her. “Don’t say 
a word to anyone. But I think maybe I 
can save your father his contract and his 
hundred millions.” 

The Argol settled into the gray sand of 
the little harbor at midnight. The final 
blast of her great whistle echoed among the 
rocks and died lugubriously in the darkness 
of the sea. No sound answered her. 

“We're alone,” Manners said briskly. 
“Now for the real work!” 

“But this—isn’t this the end?” Gladys 
demanded. 

“Only the beginning,’’ Manners prom- 
ised her, and fell into consultation with the 
chief engineer and the wireless operator. 

Four days thereafter the captain of the 
Argol contemplated the work of himself 
and his crew. The aérials of a wireless 
station stood starkly out against the sky 
and a powerful dynamo hummed in a shed 
below it. 

““Son,’’ said Manners, “‘we’ve built you a 
five-kw. station. Get busy! Callthe Coast. 
Tell ’em we’re here.’ 

He turned to Hastings Power, who stood 
on the damp rocks and stared miserably 
out over the sea below them. 

“You can talk to your office, sir. Good 
thing—these war munitions. Dug out 
the material for this station without half 
trying. Now use it.” 

Power flushed. 

“Too late!”” he murmured. “No vessel. 
Couldn’t unload and reload that stuff in 
time—even if a ship came.” 

Manners bent over the operator and 
shoved a bit of paper before him. 

“When you get done talking to the 
Coast,’ hesaid, “‘seeif that steameris round. 
If she answers I have a message for her.” 

In due time the operator reported to Mr. 
Power that he had been able to raise 
sae dean pe and report the situation of the 

rgol. 

“Strictly in code to the office,’’ he added. 
“Captain Manners ordered me to keep the 
matter a secret. Nobody else will under- 
stand it.’ He grinned. ‘And everybody 
for two thousand miles round is yelling to 
know what station this is.’’ 

“All right!”’ said the great Power, and 
seemed oblivious to the present. 


Gladys sought Manners in haste. 

“Steele,’’ she told him, “‘something is 
very wrong with papa. He won’t answer. 
He doesn’t take any interest in things. He 
won’t even send a message to the office.” 

Manners nodded:soberly. 

“Exactly. I understand. He’s all 
— Thinks nothing matters any more. 

ut ” 

He drew her aside and whispered. 

Next morning the tremendous bulk of 
the White Northern blocked the entrance 
of the little harbor where the Argol lay 
with her pumps going to keep the cargo 
dry. Her launch came in and ‘Manners 
met her commander. They spoke curtly 
and to the point. 

In the afternoon Hastings Power emerged 
from his cabin and stared at the men bus- 
tling about.the Argol’s decks, at the booms 
swinging above the open hatches, at the 
small boats darting to and fro in the bay, 
at the huge bulk of the steamship that lay 
a cable’s length away. 

“Gladys!” he called. She came quickly, 
her eyes shining. “‘What does it mean?” 
he inquired. 

“Tt means that Steele Manners got hold 
of that steamer by wireless and brought 
her in here to load your munitions and take 
them to Vladivostok,”’ she told him. 

“But ——” He stopped and looked 
down. ‘‘But what about the Argol?” 

“Steele told me the steamer wouldn’t 
be worth raising and taking back to San 
Francisco,” she said. 

He rose and straightened himself up. 

““Steele Manners has done very well in- 
deed!”’ he announced with apparently a 
complete recovery of his old self. “I had 
better go and see to the final arrangements. 
We shall leave here day after to-morrow. 
They must have the cargo transferred by 
then. We’ll leave Manners here to attend 
to the Argol.” 

Gladys watched her father stride down 
the deck and eall the steward and give 
him an order. Presently she saw a small 
boat come round to the accommodation 
ladder. In this Hastings Power embarked 
and was rowed away to the White North- 
ern. An hour later an officer from that 
vessel arrived with a brief note to her tell- 
ing her to bring her belongings and leave 
the Argol. 

“The boat will wait for you, miss,’’ said 
the messenger. 

Gladys nodded and went slowly to her 
cabin. There she sat down and glanced 
about her. She made no effort to pick up 
her things. To the hastening maid she 
merely shook her head. Then she went on 
deck again—the deck that never was to 
lift and dip and soar to the send of the sea 
any more; which was to sink lower and 
lower into the silt of the little harbor when 
the masters were done and the servant 
useless. 

She came to the break above the for- 
ward hatches and saw Manners down there, 
cap on back of head, directing the swing- 
ing out of a huge, long, heavy case which 
taxed the strength of the singing hoist. 

Presently, as she looked, Manners 
glanced over his shoulder, smiled and 
nodded. She motioned for him. He super- 
vised the depositing of the case in the boat 
alongside and then came unhurriedly. 

“‘Steele,”’ she said quietly, ‘‘papa has 
moved over to the White Northern. He 
has sent for me to quit the Argol.” 

“And avery good thing,” he assented. 

“But he says you are to stay and take 
the Argol back to San Francisco while we 
go on to Siberia.’’ She watched his face. 

“‘Can’t he understand that this packet 
has made its last voyage?’”’ he responded 
sharply. ‘‘It’ll be luck if we clear the lower 
hold before she finally breaks in two. Even 
with mud under her keel, she’s straining. 
And we daren’t spend time in unloading 
carefully.” 

“He won’t argue the matter,’’ she said. 

Manners laughed shortly. 

“T see. Well, if the White Northern sails 
without me I’m stuck here for months— 
maybe a year. You understand, don’t you, 
that my crew sails on the other ship?” 

“But papa 

“Your father won’t have a word to say. 
Neither he nor any other man can force 
three hundred men to maroon themselves 
on this rock at his command.”’ He laughed 
again. “Of course, if he asks me, as captain, 
to stay by the wreck, I’ll probably stay.” 

“‘T know he means for you to,”’ she said. 

“Then you and I say good-by for the last 
time,”’ Manners responded curtly. ‘“‘ Your 
boat is waiting? You will find yourself 
quite comfortable on the White Northern.” 
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“But you’ll come over—before we sail— 
Steele?’ she murmured. 

“Not I!”’ he answered promptly. “I’m 
busy here.’’ 

She still lingered. 

“T wanted you to know,” she began 
slowly, ‘‘that I was so pleased to find you 
such aman! You’ve improved a lot! And 
you haven’t grown coarse either. I like 
that about you.” 

“You do, do you?” said Manners grimly. 
“Thanks!” 

“When you get back to America I’m 
sure father will be glad to get you a position 
in New York again,” she continued, glanc- 
ing at him with a faint’smile. “After all, 
I know you long for the old life and being 
with gentlemen of your own class. I think 
you’ve earned it. You have a right to call 
yourself a self-made man. But one can’t 
exist like this all one’s life, can one?” 

“Like what?” he rasped. 

“Like—well, like the captain of the 
Argol, Steele. It doesn’t really amount to 
much, does it?’’ She paused. “And you 
would come back to us with the prestige 
of having made good with—with the world.” 

“‘Would I?” he demanded sardonically. 
“Would I make good with what you call 
the world—which means in this case other 
skippers and sailormen and engineers and 
skilled professionals—to quit it all and go 
back to live on the sufferance of my little 
money? So you think I’ve done enough to 
quit, do you? I deserve to be taken back 
to the inside circle dominated by Hastings 
Power and his lovely daughter? Thanks! 
Not for me! I’ve tasted the true sweets of 
making good with myself, and the praise of 
Hastings Power or the kind words of his 
daughter don’t seem to count any more.” 

She looked at him curiously. 

“How rude! You’re positively scandal- 
ous, Steele! I don’t count any more?” 

His face twisted painfully. 

“You do. I’m sorry for it. I thought of 
you as a game, bully, sportsmanlike girl. 
I’ve wanted every hour of my life to make 
good in your sight. And now, when I have 
made good, you don’t see it—don’t under- 
stand—think I might go back toNew York!”’ 

“But what are you going to do, Steele?” 
she inquired with entire coolness. 

He stared into her eyes till she felt the 
color mounting hotly to her temples. 

“1?” he said huskily. ‘Well, the first 
thing I’m going to do is to see this old wreck 
clear of the last thing that belongs to Hast- 
ings Power. Then I’m going to forget him 
and his daughter-that-is. The girl-that-was 
I’m afraid I’ll always have to remember.” 

Gladys Power lifted her chilled eyes to his. 

“You had your chance,” she said; ‘“‘in 
fact, you have your chance! You call me 
sportsmanlike. All right! You’ve made 
good. We'll admit that. Now for your 
reward! Want it, Steele?” 

The blood surged up in his lean face and 
she saw his arms twitch. But his eyes were 
steady on hers. 

“Much _ obliged,” 
“Not asking for it.” 

She held out one slim hand. 

“No? Shake hands, Steele. You are the 
biggest man I ever knew—or ever shall 
know.” 

He quivered a little, like a man settling 
himself for a blow. 

“‘Good-by—is it, Gladys?” 

They hesitated, looking at each other— 
the man restrained, fighting himself for 
control; the girl apart, demure, dreamy. 

A small boat drove smartly up to the 
ladder below them. The cold tones of 
Hastings Power rose. 

“‘Gladys!” he called. ‘“‘You’ll be late 
for dinner on the White Northern!” 

She leaned over the rail and waved her 
hand. Thenshe turned to Manners quickly. 

“‘Steele!’”’ she said, her face flooded with 
color. “Hurry! Tell me to stay here—with 
you. I—I won’t argue with you!” 

“‘“On—on the Argol?”’ he stammered. 

“With you—alone!”’ she whispered pas- 
sionately. ‘‘Always! Don’t you under- 
stand, Steele?” 

Hastings Power, forgotten, stood staring 
up at the rusty side of the wreck, his pallid 
face set in an expression of wonder. 

Presently he saw his daughter’s face 
again. She smiled down on him. 

“Are you ready?” her father asked 
mildly, puzzled by he knew not what. 

“Steele says I must stay here with him,” 
she replied. 

The magnate’s face purpled. 

“Steele? Says you must : 

He leaped for the platform. 

“T never argue, father,’’ she said firmly, 
“with my future husband!” 


he said distinctly. 
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Mother’s Favorite For The 
Hard-Playing American Boy! 


O other country on earth can boast of sturdy, active little citizens in 
the making, like the strenuous young American who never takes a 
dare—who climbs—tumbles—jumps—crawls—skids on his knees—at the 
joyous age when wear and tear bothers not. Nowhere 


else are stockings subjected to the exacting tests they get 
from romping, roistering, American boyhood! 











For over thirty years, American mothers have prac- 
tically dispensed with darning baskets by buying their boys 
Black Cat—durable—lasting—the hosiery of three-ply 
service! Three-ply knees, made by knitting more threads 
of the yarn right into that particular part of the stocking, 
assure triple durability. “Toes and heels, likewise reinforced, have extra threads 
woven into them. Black Cat Stockings—seamless—are a guard for young- 
sters’ tender feet. And, because there’s real stretch to them, the boy does not 
have to call for dad’s or mother’s help when he pulls them on. This same 
elasticity also ensures snug fit. 


Black Cat Dye is Guaranteed Fast Color 





Black Cat Hosiery is safe for 
children’s feet. We are the 
only hosiery manufacturers in 








America making our own ani- 
line dyes. We guarantee Black 
Cat Hosiery will neither crock 
nor fade. 














Look for this picture in greatly enlarged size in 
10,000 dealers’ windows or on the movie screens. It 
will show you where to buy Black Cat. Ask, by name 
and number, for the styles shown below. 

























For Boys—25c and up 


__ Black light and medium 
Style Nos. 18 and 10 weights lisle thread ribbed 


stockings. Triple knee, reinforced toe, high spliced heel. 
__ Light weight, fine gauge lisle thread 

Style No. 90 ribbed hose. Reinforced knee, heel, 

toe. Black or white. For girls’ every- 

day use or boys’ dress wear. 


Style Nos. 15 and 20—Heavy 


and me- 
dium weights famous as the Black Cat 
“*Leather Stocking.’’ Wears like 
leather. Black. Very elasticribs. Triple 
knee and reinforced heel and toe. 


For Girls—25c and up 


__An extra fine gauge, 
Style No.55 light weight silk lisle 
ribbed hose. Made from finest quality 
of Sea Island mercerized yarns. Extra 
heavy 4-ply silk lisle heels and toes. 
Black, Red, Tan, Pink, Sky or White. 
Lustrous and dressy. Also suitable for 
boys’ Sunday wear. 


Black Cat Catalog of 214 
Styles For All The Family— 
FREE! 


CHICAGO-KENOSHA HOSIERY CO. 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Made in U. S. A. for Over 30 Years 
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people, like yourself, who have bought Ori- 
ental rugs. Then he sends out circular let- 
ters, cleverly constructed, with red-ink side 
notes put in with a pen about the particular 
rugs apt to interest each individual ad- 
dressed. In two days he has sold every one 
of those rugs—an extraordinary selling feat, 
but it is only the result of knowing his 
markets. 

The game of selling is a game of minds. 
The department-store buyer is just as 
much a seller as a buyer, but in both capaci- 
ties he must be a manipulator of human 
motives. I: know a foxy old buyer_ of 
ready-to-wear garments who comes to New 
York often and is what is known as a house 
account—that is, he deals directly with the 
jobbers-and- manufacturers and not with 
traveling salesmen. One of his particular 
stunts is to get acquainted with the heads 
of these concerns. One day he stepped into 
the outer office of the president of a large 
establishment—a man he had never met. 

““W’at’s de nature of your business wid 
im?” demanded the young czar of the 
doormat, fingering the caller’s card. 

The buyer took the card and wrote on it: 

“The nature of my business is to consult 
you about a headache I got over at The 
Ketchem Suit and Waist Corporation.” 

The latter concern was a rival of this 
company, and the president came out of his 


seclusion, moved by curiosity. The two 


had a laugh together, which was the begin- 
ning of an acquaintance that has meant 
thousands of dollars to the buyer. Many 
times this buyer passes over the salesmen 
and does business with the head of the house, 
but it is not every man who has the aplomb 
to put such a thing through. 

Buyers of this caliber are diplomatists, 
skilled in handling not only the sellers but 
the retail customers. A New York depart- 
ment store has a shoe. buyer who lectures: 
to his clerks on the art of putting you— 
without your realizing it—into just the 
right frame of mind to buy shoes. Some- 
how your feet appear to you to be smaller 
than they really are. And the fur buyer 
will make it seem the height of good sense 
for you to wear a black-fox skin round your 
neck on the twentieth of July. ; 

Probably you never analyzed the impel- 
ling force that keeps you on the qui vive for 
the announcements of The Great National 
Department Store’s events, but behind the 
scenes there are others who have been ana- 
lyzing you. 

There are buyers who belong to your 
country clubs, in order to study you, and 
your social interests. They look. you .up 
in directories and bluebooks; they make 
tactful inquiries about you. They are lay- 
ing foundations. . 

One of the keenest silk buyers in this 
country is, first of all, a close figurer on 
prices. For his special sales—usually held 
in May and November—he aims to get 
concessions so that he can sell at reduced 
prices and still make regular profits. Often 
he goes out of the beaten path and buys silk 
of suit-and-cloak makers, waist’ manufac- 
turers and makers of dresses. These people 
frequently find themselves caught long on 
silk they cannot use, and are willing to sac- 
rifice from fifteen to twenty-five per cent on 
the cost. As a regular thing, he buys of the 
silk manufacturers, but sometimes he goes 
out to the jobbers, who, in order to get the 
prestige of selling to him, will make a price 
ten per cent under that of the manufac- 
turers themselves. If a man is known as an 
able buyer it is worth a good deal for. the 
seller of silks to be able to say: “Hank 
Silkbuyer gets his goods of us.” 


The Genesis of the Silk Sale 


He knows how to work both ends against 
the middle, as the saying is. Sometimes, 
when he goes into a silk house, a salesman 
will say to him: . 

“What can we do for you?” 

“You can’t do anything,” he answers. 
“T’m bestowing favors, not asking them. 
I’ve got quite a bit of money, however, 
and if you have anything you’d like to sell 
me let me see what you can do!” 

The salesman brings out taffeta, perhaps; 
but the buyer says he is more interested in 
messaline. If it happens to be messaline 
that is shown he wants to see taffeta. You 
can buy at. lower prices when you don’t 
wax enthusiastic over what is shown you. 
Perhaps the silk house refuses to make any 
concessions. 
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(Continued from Page 12) 


“Well,” says Hank Silkbuyer, “I'll go 
along now, and you can think it over for a 
day or two. Let me know!” 

When Hank has gone, the salesman takes 
the matter up with some higher authority, 
who takes it up with the boss. The boss 
thinks about it. He hates to see Hank get 
away, especially as he is the sort of buyer 
that means advertising for the house. 

“Oh, let him have it at such-and-such a 
price!” the.boss snaps. Then the public 
finds featured a special silk sale. 

But Hank never beats down a salesman 
where the silk is to be made up. He knows 
that somehow the seller will take it out of 
him, and on goods in the piece he must fol- 
low the samples. 

Another thing he does is to maintain an 
agreement with a high-grade manufacturer 
of silk garments, by which the manufac- 
turer gets information as to fashions and 
the buyer is kept posted on silk-mill prices. 
In this way the buyer checks up on prices. 

Hank Silkbuyer always gets, at half 
price, a quarter-yard sample of every piece 
he buys. These he lays out in the presi- 
dent’s office—and they make a riot of 
color—then all the executives are called in 
and the silk is sold to them. Then every 
clerk in the store, at the regular meetings, 
hears something about those samples and 
sees them. Finally the clerks in the silks are 
given a spirited talk by Mr. Silkbuyer, who 
tells them just how he bought every piece 
and how much it is worth. 


When Everybody Boosts 


“In the selling game,” he says, “the 
first thing is to sell to the sales people.”’ 

Everybody boosts, and a thousand pull- 
ing influences radiate from that store and 
drag in the crowds. In this store the big 
sales events are planned a year ahead. Past 
records enable the managers to anticipate 
the times of need for additional revenue. 
The merchandise office sets the amount of 
business that must be done by each depart- 
ment, and the buyers ‘‘saw wood.” Far in 
advance of every sale a program is laid out 
for the various conferences, and all the 
items of the preparatory work are listed 
and checked off as they are put through. 
Then after the sale comes the analysis of 
results, from which lessons are drawn for 
the benefit of future sales. 

There is a merchandise man in an interior 
city of seventy thousand people, who knows 


how to draw a crowd almost any time he 


goes about it. His friends on the inside call 


_ him Special-Sale Bill, and he has originated 
more: kinds of special sales, I venture to |. 


say, than anybody else anywhere. He 


‘likes picturesque titles, such as Mystery, 


Option, Vacation, Mileage, Pay Envelope, 
Consolation, Surprise, I Should Worry, 
Fluster-Bluster, and Guess the Number 
Sales. His city is the center of an electric 
railway system, and he got up a series of 
Interurban Sales, designed to drag a lot of 


‘business away from the merchants of sur- 


rounding towns. Special cars were char- 
tered, on a guaranty, and were wrapped 
with banners. 

The first effect was an uprising of coun- 
try merchants. One committee was headed 
by Elder Something-Or-Other, who owned 
a small department store. 

“By cracky,” he said as he shook his 
fist in his enemy’s face, “if you don’t call 
off this sale the whole bunch of us will start 
a competing store across the street from 
you, sir!” 

“Tt’s easy to start a store,” retorted the 
merchandise man, ‘‘but it takes more than 
bluff to run it!” 

There were eight protesting committees, 
with a fist fight or two that resulted in tre- 
mendous publicity for those Interurban 
Sales, although the main pulling force lay in 
shirt waists, at seventy-nine-cents-worth-a- 
dollar; petticoats, with embroidered. ruffles, 
at eighty-one-cents-worth-one-dollar-ten; 
and low-neck nightdresses, tucked or em- 
broidered, actually way below cost. The first 
day’s sale brought in eight hundred extra 
customers—the second day’s sale, thirteen 
hundred. 

The real success of this merchandiser lies 
not so much in his spectacular methods as 
in the skillful financing back of them. For 
example, he fixesarequired turnoverfor each 
department. Silks and velvets are expected 
to turn four times; jewelry, four times; 
men’s furnishings, four and a half times; 
trimmings, four and a half; untrimmed 




















This is the 1917 Model 
“Lift the Dot” Fastener 


This 1917 Model meets every requirement for fastening 
devices in the automobile and carriage trade. Simply 
lift from the side with the dot and it opens instantly 
and easily. Otherwise it is locked securely. 


After “Lift the Dot’ Fasteners were adopted by the United States 
Government for military equipment, years of experiments were devot ed 
to making a type of this fastener for automobile uses to replace the 
old tum-button fastener. This 1917 Model, which is now ready for 
delivery, is the result. It has been improved and perfected. It is 
noiseless and foolproof. It cannot tear curtains. We guarantee it to 
be more efficient and durable than any other fastening device. 


Best proof.of “Lift the Dot” superiority is seen in the following list 
of cars which use this fastener: 


Abbott-Detroit Dorris Locomobile Pierce-Arrow 
Alter Enger Marmon Pilot 
Apperson Fiat Mercer Premier 
Biddle Franklin Metz Reo 
Bour-Davis Glide Mitchell Saxon 
Brewster Halladay Moline-Knight Simplex 
Briscoe Haynes McFarlan Standard 
Buick Hollier National Stanley 
Cadillac Hudson Oakland Stearns-Knight 
Case Pie Ace ia. Oldsmobile Stephens 
Chandler Inter-State Overland Stewart 

Cole Jeffery Packard Stutz 
Cunningham King Paige Velie 
Chalmers KisselKar Paterson Westcott 
Daniels Kline Kar Pathfinder White 
Detroit Electric Lexington Peerless Winton 


A large percentage of these cars use ‘Lift the Dot” Fasteners exclu- 
sively. They are used also on 29 Foreign cars, including Rolls-Royce, 


\ Peugeot, Argyll, Mercedes and-F.-I. A. T. 


“Tift the Dot” Fasteners denote “tone” and are evidence of careful 
attention to details. “They are extremely handsome in appearance 
and make curtains fit closely. 


Announcement of Prize Awards 


Some time ago we oftered $2000 in-prizés for the best new names suggested for this fastener. 
While the old name “Lift the Dot’’ will be retained, prizes have been awarded for best 
suggestions submitted. 


The best name suggested was “LIFT THE DENT.” This required no modification of design. 
As this name was suggested by four different car owners, the total of the first four prizes was 
divided equally among them as follows: 


$475.00 to Frederick H. Pierson, Syracuse, 
N. Y., Owner of a 1916 Franklin. — . 

$475.00 to E. Stanhope, Hart, Michigan, 
Owner of a 1915 Reo. | 


$100.00, the Fifth Prize, was awatded to L. E. Ash, Peoria, Illinois, owner of a KisselKar, 
for suggesting the name “DEVIL GRIP” Fastener. This involved the stamping of a small 
devil’s head instead of a dot or dent upon the end of the fastener. To unlock,‘ Raise the Devil.” 


$475.00 to John G. Shearer, Boulder, 
Colorado, Owner of a Model Six Reo. 

$475.00 to E: K. Loveland, M. D., Water- 
town,Conn.,Ownerofa Franklin Roadster. 


When you purchase’ a tiew cat, ask to have it equipped with “Lift the Dot’’ Fasteners. 
They are guaranteed for the life of the car. Booklet on request. 


Carr Fastener Company 


CAMBRIDGE : : ‘ : : 


969 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 
International Fasteners Ltd., Leicester, England 
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efficiency! Ask for the famous 


STEED 


Th 
Original 
Malted Milk x; 
Nourishing “S 


Delicious 
Digestible 


The powder dissolves in water. Needs no cooking — Keep it on hand. 


Rich Milk, Malted grain extract in powder, 
For Infants, Invalids and growing children. 
Pure nutrition, upbuilding the whole body. 
Invigorates nursing mothers, and the aged, 





o0GE BROTHERS 
R CAR 


The dealers’ sincere and im- 
plicit confidence in this car 
must have impressed you. 


You will find this so wherever you go. 
All of Dodge Brothers dealers may 
not say the same thing about the car, 
but it is obvious that they think the 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster 
complete is $785 (f. 0. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


DODGE BROTHERS, DETRoIT 











The Plug with the Unbreakable Stone Insulation 
Longer, better service. Why ? It’ssteel andstone, with an electrode of platinum-alloy that cannot 
burn away. Cleans itself, burning up the soot. Lasts three to four years, giving the kind of red 


hot spark that uses every atom of gas. Put in Herz Plugs and you'll have a new idea of motor 
ougie Mercedes 


of Europe; also for the Pro-Mo-Tor for FordCars, HERZ & C0., 245 W. 55th St., New York 
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Single texture. Light and Strong. Sheds | 
water like a duck’s back. Guaranteed one 
year against leaking, but built to last the 
life of the car. Any top maker can supply it. 
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The Original Food-Drink for all ages. 
More nourishing than tea, coffee, etc. 
In the home, or at Hotels and Cafés. 





Substitutes cost YOU Same Price. 
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hats, five; handkerchiefs, six; ribbons, six 
and a half; notions, seven; groceries, four- 
teen. The cost of clerk hire is set in a simi- 
lar way. In coats and suits it cannot be 
more than four per cent of the sales; furs, 
three and a half; corsets, four; wash goods 
and flannels, five; women’s and children’s 
knit underwear, six; stationery, seven. 
Then each department must return a fixed 
average gross profit: Shoes, twenty-nine 
per cent on the sales; gloves, thirty; leather 
goods, thirty-two; upholstery, thirty-three; 
muslin underwear, thirty-five; ladies’ suits, 
forty. 

In like manner the various department 
expenses are laid out and held pretty close 
to the mark. Hence the special sales are 


conceived, planned and executed with a' 


view to maintaining the proportions of the 
departments. In china, say, the number of 
clerks scheduled for March is three, each of 
whom is expected to sell at least seven hun- 
dred and thirty-five dollars in goods during 
the month. The per cent of returned goods 
must not be more than five; the per cent 
spent on advertising four and a half; the 
total department expense, fifteen and two- 
tenths; the net profit, eleven. All of these 
figures are based on the sales, not on the cost 
of the goods. 

Now if something goes wrong with the 
lamp department and it: falls pretty far 
short of the gait laid out for it, something 
must be done to stimulate lamps, even if 
the store has to go over into the sacred 
territory of old Elder Something-Or-Other 
and grab off some lamp customers. So it 
happened that the merchandise man told 
the elder to go chase himself round the 
block. The elder went home, instead, and 
hatched up a conspiracy with the town con- 
stable. The seating capacity of those inter- 
urban cars was fifty-five, and the constable 
got out his club and refused to allow pas- 
sengers to fill up a car beyond that number. 
Up to this time a hundred and fifty or more 
shopping excursionists had been carried in 
each car. 

News of this coup speedily reached the 
merchandise man, and he hiked off in his 
automobile to the scene of trouble. In 
an hour he had the constable’s attention 
turned in another direction, and the special 
sale jumped back to proper proportions. 
This indicates that a merchandise manager 
must be full of resources. But seen from 
the inside the success of this store comes 
from an infinite attention to detail. 

In another small-city department store 
a young all-round buyer also liked extrava- 
ganza methods, but he lacked the ability 
for laborious planning of detail. The town 
was on the shore of a large lake, and he got 
up a Gigantic Steamboat Sale. When the 
chartered vessel arrived on the opening day 
she carried just fifteen people, although she 
had a capacity of four hundred and an at- 
tractive coupon-fare scheme. The cause of 
the fiasco soon developed. In mailing the 
circulars the buyer had neglected to sort 
them by towns, and the postmaster, having 
an urgent three-day fishing date with some 
politicians, had let them lie undispatched. 
They were only circulars anyway! 


Sales That are Frosts 


The advertising and other preparations 
for the sale had cost three hundred dollars, 
and several extra sales people had been en- 
gaged. All this was a loss; but the big loss 
lay in the wrath of the people who didn’t 
get that steamboat ride. To make amends, 
the heartsick young buyer induced his 
principals to repeat the excursion; but all 
he drew was a sample of human cussedness. 
The majority of the people in those outlying 
lake towns were so mad that they wouldn’t 
come, and the sale was a frost. 

Usually it is difficult to patch up any 
such failure in the original planning, but 
I know of an instance where a special-sale 
fizzle was turned into something of a suc- 
cess through a shrewd guess at psychology. 
A buyer bought six dozen porcelain-handle 
umbrellas at seventy-five cents apiece, and 
they were first put on sale in the regular 
way at a dollar and a half apiece. The peo- 
ple came round, fingered the goods, sniffed, 
and faded away. You've seen fish act that 
way. The fish may have their reasons— 
who knows? In this case, however, the 
reason was clear. The suspicious public was 
afraid it might drop those bargain um- 
brellas and break the beautiful handles. So 
the merchandise man said to the discon- 
solate buyer: 

“Put ’em on sale at seventy-nine cents!” 

But only six umbrellas were cleaned out 
in this way. It looked like a case of Jonah. 


August 26, 1916 


The buyer told me he lay awake part of two 
nights before he got a real think coming his 
way, but this think was simplicity itself. 

“T’ll tell the people the truth about those 
umbrellas!’’ he said. 

Then he advertised that the store had 
in stock sixty-odd lovely porcelain-handle 
umbrellas that could be broken if hit with a 
hammer or thrown violently to the pave- 
ment, but he added that there was not one 
chance in a hundred of this ever happening. 
The umbrellas, moreover, were unique and 
well worth double the money; splendid as 
gifts, he concluded. The price was raised 
to eighty-nine cents, and during the first 
hour twenty-eight were sold. In two days 
they were all cleaned out. This seems 
to show that the people like to hear the real 
truth and will sometimes forgive a store for 
shortcomings in merchandise. They gen- . 
erally object to having something put over 
on them. i 

Yet, such is the perversity of all of us, we 
often refuse to buy unless the store does , 
put something over on us. There was a 
freshet last year that entered the basement : 
of a department store and flooded a lot of 
underwear. The buyer advertised it the: 
same day, at a reduced price, and this hit 
the public. They swarmed to the store, 
and those who got there first bought all the 
wet underwear. The slow ones were might- 
ily disappointed. They looked at the nice 
dry garments upstairs, but wagged their 
heads and went away. 

“Consarn ’em!’’ said the buyer. ‘If 
they want wet underclothes they can have 
7em ” 7 


Now I do not glorify trickery, nor do I 
hold up this store as typical of the really 
square and reliable merchandiser. But 
they lugged armfuls of goods to the base- 
ment and ducked them in muddy water, 
and the crowd upstairs took them and 
hollered for more, 


Buyers Who Prefer to be Fooled 


This buyer is a church deacon, and his 
conscience felt queer. 

“What is your opinion as to the morals of 
that transaction?” he asked me, with evi- 
dence of penitence. 

I pass the question on toyou. At any rate 
he gave his customers what they wanted. 

I wish to present for your consideration 
another special sale in which water figured; 
and it goes to increase the evidence that we, 
the people, are a curious lot. reg. 

There once was a shirt sale in a large 
store, and the buyer of the men’s furnish- 
ings had spent fifteen hundred dollars on 
advertising. But it rained on the first day. 
Rain wouldn’t keep you away from the 
theater, of course, but you couldn’t think 
of buying a shirt in the rain; so the cost of 
that special sale was a dead loss. 

“But you’ve got the shirts, anyway,” 
I suggested to the buyer, to alleviate his 
melancholia a bit. 

“Great Scott!”” he replied. “I wish I 
didn’t have them. The store is buried in 
shirts and it’ll take months to work them 
off. Sure, folks have to buy shirts, but they 
are buying them now at some place where 
it didn’t rain on the opening day of the 


e. 

“This buying business is a nerve-racking 
job, especially if the boss has indigestion. 
Two buyers in this store were fired because 
it rained. Say, look at my teeth! Half of 
them are gone from clinching them at the 
old man upstairs. He thinks it was my 
fault because it poured all that day. No, 
sir; you can’t readvertise and revive a dead 
sale. There is nothing deader than a dead 
special. The bait gets stale and your slip- 
pery public is off after something fresh. 
That’s a funny kink in human nature too. 
Talk about headaches!” 

Yes, there are all sorts of kinks. Once a 
department store held a special sale of rain- 
coats. It featured five-dollar raincoats in 
its windows, with a spray of water playing 
over them; but the buyer had his sales 
force coached to sell the bulk of the crowd 
fifteen-dollar coats, once they were lured 
inside. It didn’t work, for the public said: 

“What’s the use of buying fifteen-dollar 
raincoats when the five-dollar kind will 
stand up under that spray?” 

Afterward the sale was re eated, with 
fifteen-dollar mackintoshes under the spray 
in the window. Just as many coats were 
sold at this price as had gone at five dollars. 
The buyer, in the first sale, had not shrewdly 
gauged the buying power of his public. 
Running a department store is not so freaky 
as it might be, once the men in charge of it 
understand you and me and the rest of us! 
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O-SO-EZY 
CEDAR OIL 
POLISH 





is recommended and supplied as 
standard equipment of each car, by 


: ceca 
AUTOMOBI 










Abbott-Detroit Jeffery 
Briscoe Maxwell 
Buick National 
DS Ee co. Chalmers Oakland 
Chevrolet Oldsmobile 
Detroit Electric Overland 
Detroiter Paige-Detroit 
Dixie Reo 
Empire Ross Eight 
Grant Saxon 
H. A. Lozier Scripps-Booth 
O YOUR FRIENDS and neigh- and physical tests; the only one they can com- Haynes ; Stutz 
: mend to you as a safe and sure antidote. Hupmobile Willys-Knight 
bors, your motor car is as old as Inter-State Winton 


its finish. 


Protect, clean and brighten this fin- 
ish regularly with O-SO-EZY Cedar 
Oil Polish, and it will hold its gloss 
and luster for years. 


Limit your care to an occasional wash, and the 
finest automobile finish ever applied cannot keep 
bright for more than 90 days. 


None know this factor of rapid depreciation 
better than the automobile manufacturers. To 
protect their workmanship, reputation and future 
sales, they equip each new car with O-SO-EZY —the 
only polish that has stood up under their chemical 


The advice of these experts is unprejudiced and 
authoritative. You cannot afford to disregard it. 


If your car is new, keep it new with O-SO-EZY. 


But, if neglect has hidden its finish under that 
oily, smoky film which soap, water or other 
cleansing agents do not remove, once over with 
O-SO-EZY will reveal beauties of gloss and luster 
the surface may not have shown in months. 


Your car’s finish is worth at least $100 in cash— 
twice as much in satisfaction. 


Don’t let your car grow prematurely old! 


Use the same removing treatment on your piano, 
furniture, fine floors and all other waxed, varnished 
or enameled surfaces. 


O-SO-EZY PRODUCTS COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


All progressive hardware and auto- 


mobile merchants sell O-SO-EZY. 


In half-pint cans, 25 cents; pints, 
50 cents; quarts, $1.00; half-gal- 
lons, $1.50; gallons, $2.50. 


Use O-So-Ezy 50 times for $1.00 


O-So-Ezy Products Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Enclosed is one dollar. Send me, 
postage prepaid, a quart can of O-So-Ezy 
Cedar Oil Polish—and_ your book, ‘“‘Pride 
In Your Car.” 
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50% Per Cent 
Will Have No Other 


Hupmobile Owners who have discarded higher priced cars 242% 
11,000 Owners vote Hupmobile.efficiency . . . . . . 99% 


ar 
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HE business that endures is 

the sound, strong business, 

whose customers keep on com- 
ing back. Judged by that high 
standard, the Hupmobile shows 
a record that few, if any, can 
rival. 


Figures just compiled from our 
service station statistics prove 
that it is unique in the number 
of those who repeat their orders 
from year to year. 








No Other Car 
At Any Price 


It is part of Hupmobile policy 
to keep in close contact with 
owners by our intensive system 
of service. This gives us invalu- 
able information from a dozen 
different angles. Our fingers are 
on the pulse of public opinion. 
We know what people want, and 
how they are pleased. 


If we have erred even a trifle, a 
danger signal is flashed to us from 
all parts of the country. 


Incidentally, repeat sales tell us 
how many of our owners cannot 
be won away by any other car at 
any other price. 


And the latest, freshest figures 
prove that high-price and low- 
price—four cylinders and multi- 
cylinders—are equally powerless 
to influence 50 8/10 per cent of 


More than Half 
Keep On Buying 





In other words, more than half of 
all Hupmobile owners keep on 
buying, year after year. 


Stop and think of the powers 
of resistance—the superiorities 
—the Hupmobile must possess 
to hold these owners to their alle- 
glance. 


Millions of dollars are expended 
to tempt them away. The lure 
of a lower price on the one hand; 
confusing claims of multi-cylinder 
performance on the other. 





Neither Price Nor 
Type Tempts Them 


But the 50 per cent phalanx 
stands fast year after year. Con- 
vinced, in the one case, that a 
lower price cannot compensate 
for the loss of Hupmobile good- 
ness. 


Convinced, in the other case, 
that more cylinders can add 
nothing to that Hupmobile ef- 
ficiency which eleven thousand 
owners have rated at 99 per 
cent. And convinced, in the last 
instance, that no other car can 





our sales. yield better performance. 
DONA 
NNT 


a NO 


SOA 





Standard Hupmobile Performance 


OES to a speed of 25 miles 
an hour, from a stand, in 
10 seconds. 


Throttles to a man’s walking 
pace, on high gear, without 
bucking or jerking. 


Picks up, without gear change, 
instantly and smoothly. 


Climbs the average low-gear 
hill, on high gear. 


Pulls through sand and mud, 
on high gear. 


Develops great pulling power 
on high gear. 


Registers a minimum of vibra- 
tion, at any speed, on any gear. 


In the United States—Prices f. 0. b. Detroit 


5-Passenger Touring Car $1185 


Roadster $1185 


7-Passenger Touring Car $1340 


In Canada—Prices f. 0. b. Windsor 


5-Passenger Touring Car $1650 


The Mark of Superior 





What They Get 
In Performance 


In high gear work, they see their 
Hupmobiles outdoing cars that 
have more cylinders, or cost 
more money. 


In pulling power and quick get- 
away, they see nothing under 
another name that they do not 
have. 


In flexibility, they find them- 
selves relieved of gear-shifting to 
an amazing extent. 


In smooth, steady motor action— 
in the effortless development of 
power, the swift response to the 


Roadster $1650 


7-Passenger Touring Car $1875 


Motor Car Service 





throttle—they believe they have 
the motor car maximum. 


In the Hupmobile service sys- 
tem, they know they are getting 
more than any other car offers: 
expert inspection, adjustment 
and care each month for eight 
months by trained Hupmobile 
experts at Hupmobile service 
stations. A service they pay for 
with coupons which we supply 
free of cost. 


So they are content, this 50 per 
cent, to stake their preference on _ 
the Hupmobile. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


Kingozi paused. He knew without Cazi 
Moto’s whispered assurance that every 
shot had told. It was a simple bit of deduc- 
tion, but to these simpler minds it seemed 
miraculous. 

“Why did you wish to kill me?” he de- 
manded. 

The Nubian, taken completely by sur- 
prise, began to chatter with fright: 

“T did not wish to kill you, bwana. I 
wished to kill Mavrouki.”’ 

“That is a lie,’ said Kingozi equably. 
“Why should you wait for Mavrouki near 
my tent? Was Mavrouki my gun bearer, or 
even my cook, that he should come to my 
tent? Mavrouki was a porter, and if you 
wished to kill Mavrouki you would wait by 
the porter’s camp.” 

He said these words slowly, without em- 
phasis, in almost a detached manner. By 
the murmur he knew that this amazing rea- 
soning had, as usual, struck the men with 
deep astonishment. The African native isa 
simple creature. He waited a full minute. 

““Mavrouki wore a khaki coat. He and I 
were the only people of all the safari who 
had khaki coats. That is why in the dark- 
ness you mistook Mavrouki for me. That is 
why you killed Mavrouki.” 

He said this in a firm voice, as though 
making an indisputable statement. The 
buzz of low-voiced comment increased. This 
time he did not pause. 

“Why did you wish to kill me?” he 
repeated. 

But again he sensed the fact that Chaké 
had taken refuge in the dull stupidity that 
is. an acknowledgment of defeat. He knew 
that he would get no more replies. After 
waiting a few moments he went on: 

““You will not tell. Let it beso. And now 
listen; and you other safari men listen also: 
Because you have wished to kill me you 
shall have two hundred lashes with the 
kiboko; and then you shall be hanged.”’ 

A moment of horror was followed by a 
low murmur of comment. Not a man there 
but realized that the unfortunate Nubian 
would never live to be hanged. Kingozi’s 
sentence was equivalent to death by torture. 

He leaned forward in his chair, listening 
intently. He heard his victim’s gasp, the 
mutter of the crowd. They passed him by. 
Then he sank back, a half smile on his lips. 
He had caught the rustle of silks, the indig- 
nant breathing of awoman. He knew that 
Bibi-ya-chui stood before him. 

“But this is atrocious!” she cried. ‘‘This 
cannot go on!” 

“Tt shall go on,’ he replied steadily. 
“Why not?” 

“He is my man. I forbid it!” 

“‘He is my man to punish when he at- 
tempts my life.” 

co I shall prevent this—this—oh, this out- 
rage!” 

“How?” he asked calmly. 

She turned to the men and began to talk 
to them in Swahili, repeating emphatically 
what she had just said to Kingozi in Eng- 
lish, uttering her commands. They were 
received in a dead silence. 

“You have heard the memsahib speak, 
you men of the memsahib’s safari,” re- 
marked Kingozi; then: “‘ You, Jack, whom 
I made chief of askaris, you speak.” 

“What does the bwana say of this?” 
came Jack’s deep voice after a moment. 

“You have heard.” 

““What the bwana says is law.” 

“Does any man of you think differently? 
Speak!” 

No voice answered. Kingozi turned to 
where he knew the Leopard Woman stood. 

“You see?” 

He heard only a choked sob of rage and 
impotence. After a minute he resumed: 

“To my command. Let three men, in 
turn, give the kiboko. You, Simba, see that 
they strike hard.” 

A faint clink of manacles indicated that 
the guards had laid hands on their victim. 

“Wait!” cried the Leopard Woman in a 
strangled voice. 

Kingozi raised his hand. 

“You—you brute!’’ she cried. ‘‘ You 
shall not do this! Chaké is not to blame! 
It is I—I, who speak. I ordered him to kill 
you. I alone should be punished!” 

He drew a deep breath. 

“T thought so,’”’ he said softly; then in 
Swahili: “‘These are my orders: Let this 
man be well guarded. Let him be treated 
well and given potio and meat. He shall be 
punished later. And now,’ he turned to 
Bibi-ya-chui in English again, “‘let us drop 


the excitement and the hysterics. Let us sit 
down calmly and discuss the matter. Per- 
haps you are now ready to tell me why you 
have lied to me; why you have concealed 
your possession of a secret map and other 
information; why you have deliberately 
delayed my march; and, above all, why 
you have refused to aid my blindness and 
have attempted to kill me.” 


xx 


UT she did not immediately answer 
this. She was on fire withanew thought. 
“This is another of your—what you 
call—traps!”’ she cried. ‘‘ You never in- 
tended to kill this man with the kiboko! 
You intended to make me speak—as I did!”’ 
““That’s as may be,’ he rejoined. “At 
least I should have tried how far he would 
have been faithful to you before telling 
what he knew—if you had not spoken.” 

“‘He is faithful to the death,” she assev- 
erated with passion. 

“‘T am inclined to believe you are right. 
But that is neither here nor there. I am 
awaiting answers to my questions.” 

““And you shall wait,” she took him up 
superbly. ‘‘I shall not answer!” 

He shrugged his shoulders wearily. 

“That is your affair. I must confess that 
I am curious to know, however, why you 
did not shoot me. You have a pistol.”’ 

““Your men took that pistol.” 

“But not until late this morning. You 
had plenty of chance.” 

“‘T could not,” she said, her voice taking 
on a curious intonation. ‘‘There was no 
need.”’ 

““You mean since I went blind there was 
no need,” he interjected quickly. 

She hesitated whether to reply. Then: 

“Yes, that is it,’’ she assented. 

Kingozi leaned forward, gripping the 
arms of his chair. 

“‘T must tell you that my blindness is not 
going to help you in the way you believe,” 
he said. 

“What do I believe?”’ The animation of 
curiosity crept into her voice. 

“For one thing, you believe I am noivory 
hunter; and you know perfectly why I am 
in this country.” 

ee Do ee ” 

“Do you not?” 

“Well—yes.”’ 

“Why is.it? Tell me.” 


She pondered this, then made up her mind. | 


“T do not know why not. The time for 
fencing is over. I know perfectly that you 
are sent by your government to make treaty 
with M’tela. And I know,” she added with 
the graciousness of one who has got back to 
sure ground, ‘‘that no one could do it better, 
and no one as well.” 

“Except Winkleman,” said Kingozi sim- 


ply. 

“Except Winkleman—perhaps.” 

“As you say, the time for fencing is 
over,” pursued Kingozi. “That is true. 
And it is true, also, that you are not merely 
traveling for pleasure. You are yourself on 
a mission. You are Hungarian, but you are 
in the employ of the German Government.” 

She laughed musically. 

“Bravo!” she cried. “‘Thatis true. But 
go on—how do you make the guess?” 

“Your maps, your—pardon me—equivo- 
cations; and a few other matters of the 
sort. Now it is perfectly evident that you 
are trying to forestall me in some manner.” 

“Point number two,”’ she mocked. 

“‘T am free to confess I do not know why; 
and at present I do not care. That’s why I 
tell you. You are so anxious to forestall 
me that when smaller things fail M4 

“You are of an interest—what smaller 
things?” 

“Various wiles—some of them feminine. 
Delays, for example. Do you suppose I be- 
lieved for a moment those delays were not 
inspired? That is why my punishments 
were so severe. And other wiles,’’ he con- 
cluded vaguely. She did not press the point. 

“When smaller things failed,’ he re- 
peated, ‘‘you would have resorted even to 
murder. Your necessity must have been 
great.” 

“Believe me, it was!’’ she answered. 

He brought up short at the unexpected 
feeling that vibrated in her voice. His face 
expressed a faint surprise, and he returned 
to his subject with fresh interest: 

“And when my eyes failed me, and you 
could have given me my sight by the mere 
reading of a label, you refused, you con- 
demned me to the darkness. And, further, 
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The Play's The Thing 


Photo “ 


1600 Broadway, New York City 








Shakespeare lived hundreds of years 


ago, but despite the advance of literature and art 
we have never found anyone to take his place. The world’s 
greatest actors. won their fame by studying the characters that 
Shakespeare created. 


Today the average star does not study 


in that manner. He has reversed the whole order 
of things. He wants the play written for his benefit and if 


the leading character doesn’t fit him, his face, his shape, his voice and 
his mustache, the play doesn’t go —he won’t have anything to do with it. And so there are 
few great actors. 


Takia 


A highly amusing scene from ‘‘Love’s Lariat’’—a BLUEBIRD Photo-Play 


The same mistake has been made in the 


photo-play drama. Stars have been bought and 
plays written to fit them, with the result that there has been 
a striking decline of the drama. The play as a play has been lost sight of 


and flimsy entertainment has resulted. If there has been any decline in the popularity of 
moving pictures or stage plays the aboye is the reason. 


The word BLUEBIRD applied to photo- 


plays means that we have gone back to the old 
order of things. We are buying the first class play and mak- 
ing that the dominating thought. We are giving the characters to people 
best fitted to play them and if necessary we scour the world to find them. We believe that 
‘“The play’s the thing,’’ so that when you see the sign! of the BLUEBIRD, follow it—and 
you'll be guaranteed an evening of delightful entertainment. As proof of the foregoing we 
urge you to go and see ‘‘LOVE’S LARIAT,’’ a BLUEBIRD Photo-Play. Other recent 
BLUEBIRD productions we ask you to see are these— 


“‘The Love Girl’’—‘‘ The Grasp of Greed’’—‘‘ The Silent Battle’’—‘‘ The Secret of 
the Swamp’’—‘‘Broken Fetters’’—‘‘Shoes’’—‘‘The Eye of God’’—‘‘ Naked 
Hearts’’—‘‘Son of the Immortals’’—‘‘ Bettina Loved a Soldier’’. 











You cansee these extraordinary BLUE- 
BIRD Photo-Plays by simply asking 
the Manager of your favorite Theatre 
to show them. Ask today. 
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WESTERN STATES and DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


St, John’s Military Neademy 


dy. 


(Episcopal) 
«=== Trains the boy for life. Educational fads are 


(The American Rugby) 


i avoided and stress is laid upon old-fashioned 


ideals. The result is an im- 


Gee goes proved body, a trained mind, 





and strengthened moral fibre. The 
‘ boy is prepared to take his proper 
place in the world—and ‘‘make 
good.”’ The school is rated by the 
U.S. Gov't as an “‘ Honor School.” 


Address St. John’s Military Academy, Box 14 D 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wisconsin 





DETROIT COLLEGE OF LAW 


Prepares for the Bar. Two distinct schools—Day 
and Evening. Three years’ course leads to degree of 


LL.B. Students may witness 22 courts in daily session. 
Thorough instruction in theory and practice. Faculty 
comprises 28 members of Bench and Bar. 26th year 


begins Sept. 25, 1916. Self-supporting students assisted 
in finding employment. For catalog and full particulars 
address 


SECRETARY DETROIT COLLEGE OF LAW, 34 Witherell St., Detroit, Mich. 





= men are always in demand. The Bliss 
Electrical Electrical School, with its well equipped 
shops and laboratories, is peculiarly qualified to give a 
condensed course in Electrical 


Engineering 


Every detail taught. Actual construction, 
installation, testing. Course, with diplo- 


ma, complete 
In One Year 


23 years’ reputation, with over 2000 
young men trained. 24th year opens September 27th. 
Sendfornewcatalogue. 113TakomaAve., Washington, D.C. 





School of Domestic Arts and Science 
Tower Bldg., 6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Classes in cooking, marketing, table service, menu 
planning, catering, dressmaking, costume design (Di- 
rection Mme. Caubert of Paris), millinery, institutional 
management. Special and private lessons. Day or 
I-vening classes in all branches at reasonable prices. 
Start any time. Write for catalog today. 







Detroit Technical Institute 


Practical One Year Course i= Electrical, Mechanical or Chemical 
so ngineering Courses. Well equipped 


laboratories. Instructors specialists in their line. Write for descrip- 
tive bulletin of the course in which you are interested. Address The 
Director, 34 Witherell St., Detroit, Mich. 


The HUDSON SCHOOL 


Three Courses: Classical, Technical, Commercial. 
Prepares for College or Professional School. A teacher 
for every eight pupils. For boys over 15. 

Address The Headmaster, Box A, Grand Circus Park, Detroit, Mich. 
ee 


Wayland Academy BoxC. D., Beaver Dam, Wis. 


Eighth grade to first year 
college, all courses. 6 buildings; 20-acre campus; athletic 
field; lake. Endowed. Expenses $300. Music. Stenog- 
raphy. Catalogue. Edwin P. Brown. 





KEMPER 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Located at historic Boonville, Missouri. 
High standard academic work. Designated 
“Honor” school by U. S. War Department, 
highest rating given. Modern buildings, 
spacious. grounds. All athletics. 

73rd year. For catalog, address 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt. 
732 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 






AN exceptional opportunity 
to study dentistry at an ex- 
tremely moderate cost fortuition 
and living expenses. Last 3-year 
course begins in October. New 
4-year course with augmented 
curriculum begins in 1917. Able 
faculty. Clinical facilities un- 
excelled. Write for catalogue. 
F. R. Henshaw, Dean. 


7 W. North St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





2 2 “|: . Businessandcollegepre- 
Miami Military Institute Businessandcoliezepre- 
courses leading to degrees. Individual instruction and pa- 
rental care. U.S. Army officer. Smallest school rated 
first class by U. S. Gov't. Modern buildings. Gymnasium. 
Athletics. Catalog. ORvon GraFrF Brown, President. 

Ouro, Germantown (near Dayton), Box 75. 





For Women. The Wellesley 
of the West. Healthful loca- 


Lindenwood College 





tion. 34-acre campus. Modern dormitories. 
railroad lines. 50 minutes from St. Louis. 
Christian atmosphere. All special departments. 
improvements in 2 years. Dr. J. 
St. Charles, Missouri. Box 101. 


Two direct 
Homelike 
$200,000 
L. RoEMER, President. ¢ 





INDIANA, Angola, 10 S. St. 


Tri-State College of Engineering 


Make you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years. $165 covers tuition, board and 
furnished room for 48 weeks. Preparatory courses at 
same rate. No entrance examination. 


Ohio Military Institute 


High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate to 
academic work. wer school for younger boys. Certifi- 
cates admit to colleges. Athletics. 

A. M. HENSHAW, Superintendent 
Ohio, College Hill, Box 22 (near Cincinnati) 








NEW JERSEY and SOUTHERN STATES 























STAUNTON 
Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


375 Boys from 45 States last session. Largest Private 
Boys from 10 to 20 years 
old prepared for the Universities, Government 


Academy in the East. 


Academies or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain 

air of the famous, proverbially healthful and beautiful 

Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring waters. High 

Military training develops 

obedience, health, manly carriage. Fine shady lawns, expensively 

equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park. All manly 

Daily drills and exercise in open air. 

from homes of culture and refinement only desired. Personal, individ- 

ual instruction by our tutorial system. Standards and traditions high. 

Academy 56 years old. New $200,000 barracks, full equipment, 

absolutely fire-proof. Charges, $380.00. Handsome catalog free. Address 
COLONEL WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


moral tone. Parental discipline. 


sports encouraged. 


HERBART HALL 


Private school for boys and girls whose uneven brightness 
or difficult mental grasp needs special education. Individ- 
ual home care for unusual children. High, healthful loca- 
tion on estate of 25 acres. Summer Camp “* Wetumpka.” 


Dr. MAXIMILIAN P. E, GROSZMANN, Plainfield, N. J. 





Boys 












CENTRAL UNIVERSITY—Louisville College’ o 

Offers exceptional advantages initsth t- rai : 
ical andisceatite Courseaie Senda fancies ) enti stry 
Building, equipment and apparatus modern. Unsurpassed 
clinical opportunities. Take advantage of last 3-yr. course, 
Address W.E.GRANT,M.D.,D.D.S., Dean, Louisville, Ky, 
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when I had a chance to learn my remedy for 
myself, you destroyed it. I wonder whether 
that cost you anything too?” 

He sat, apparently staring out into the 
distance, his sightless eyes wide with the pe- 
culiar blank pathos of the blind. The Leop- 
ard Woman’s own eyes were suffused with 
tears! 

“JT remember now something you said 
when you broke the bottle of pilocarpine,”’ 
he said slowly. “I did not notice it at the 
time; now it comes to me. ‘I have saved 
your life!’ you said. I get the meaning of 
that now. You would have killed me rather 
than not have forestalled me; but the 
blindness saved you that necessity. You 
know, I am a little glad to learn that you 
did not want to kill me.” p 

“Want!’’shecried. ‘‘HowcouldI want?” 

Kingozi chuckled. “You told me enough 
times just what you thought of me.” 

Her crest reared, but drooped again. 

“No woman likes to be treated so. And 
if you had your eyes, so I would hate you 
again!” 

“T don’t know why you want to prevent 
me from reaching M’tela, nor why you 
want to reach him first, nor why your goy- 
ernment sent you at all. I’d like to know, 
just as a matter of curiosity. But it doesn’t 
really matter because it does not affect the 
essential situation in the least.” 

“You are going to M’tela just thesame?” 
she inquired anxiously. 

“Bless you, no! I have no desire to go 
blind. It’s the beastliest affliction that can 
come to an active man. And glaucoma is a 
tricky thing. I’d like to get to McCloud to- 
morrow. But still you are not going to get 
to M’tela before me.” 

“ec No? ” 

“T am sorry, but you will have to go 
with me.” 

“You have the force,” she acknowledged 
after a moment. 

Somewhat surprised at her lack of pro- 
test—or was it resignation to the inevita- 
ble?—Kingozi checked himself. After a 
moment he went on. 

“Somehow,” he mused, “‘in spite of your 
amiable activities, I have a certain confi- 
dence in you. It would be much more com- 
fortable for both of us if you would give 
me your word not to try to escape, or to go 
back, or to leave my camp, or cause your 
ae to leave my camp, or anything like 
that.” 

“Would you trust my word?” 

“Tf you would give it solemnly—yes.” 

“But to do what I wished to do, as you 
say just now yourself, I am ready to use all 
means—even to killing. Why do you not 
think I would also break my word to do 
my ends?” 

“T think you would not.” 

“But do you think I would—what you 
call—consider your trust in me more great 
than my government’s trust in me?” 

“No, I do not think that either.” , 

“Well?” 

“T do not think you will give your word 
to me unless you mean to keep it. If you do 
give it I am willing to rely upon it.” 

The Leopard Woman moved impulsively 
to his side. 

“Very well. I give it,’’ she said with a 
choke. 

“That you go with my safari, without 
subterfuge, without sending word any- 
where—in other words, a fair start afresh!”’ 

“Just that,’”’ she replied. 

“That is your word of honor.” 

““My word of honor.” 

“Give me your hand on it.” 

She laid her palm in his. His hand closed 
over hers, gripping it tightly. Her eyes 
were swimming, her breast heaved. Slowly 

she swayed toward him, leaned over him. 
Her lips touched his. Suddenly she was 
seized hungrily. She abandoned herself to 
the kiss. But after a moment she tore her- 
self away from him. 

“This must not be!’ she cried tragi- 
eally. ‘I know not what Ido! This is not 
good! I am a woman of honor!” 

Kingozi, his blind face alight, held out 
his arms to her. 

“Your honor is safe with me,” he said. 

But he had mistaken her meaning. Step 
by step she recoiled from him until she 
stood at the distance of some paces, her 
hands pressed against her cheeks, her eyes 
fixed on him with a strange mixture of ten- 
derness, pity and sternness. 

“What is it?” he begged, getting uncer- 
tainly to his feet. “Where are you?” 

But she did not answer him. After a 
moment she slipped away. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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The Tie School 


An Endowed Preparatory School 


Offers the best possible preparation for 
college or technical school; the most gener- 
ous provision for the physical fitness and 
welfare of students. 


The most beautiful and complete 
school buildings and grounds in 
America. 20 buildings. Single room 
for each boy. Exceptional manual 
training facilities. 175 acres, 9-hole 
golf course, 5 athletic fields, gym- 
nasium, batting cage, quarter-mile 
track, tennis courts. 


Lower School for Little Boys 
TuHoMaAs S. BAKER, Ph. D., Port Deposit, Md. 
Sill MA 



























Bordentown Military Institute 


Boys developed in character and scholarship for the work 
of the world, in college or business. Sympathetic, efficient 
instructors. Small classes, individual attention. Each boy 
is taught how to study. High standard of social and moral 
student life. Supervised athletics, wholesome food, care- 
fully regulated daily program of work and recreation, and 
partial student government in military organization and 
drill produce sound bodies, capable minds and cheerful dis- 
positions. For catalogue address Rev. T.H. Lanpon, A.M., 
D.D., Principal, Cor. T. D. Lanpon, Commandant. 


“Blair Ceademy 


“A School of Distinction” 


Courses leading to general ‘education and 
preparation for college or technical school. 
College entrance certificate privilege. New 
gymnasium with running track. State 
champion football team 1915. Visit the 
school. You will be cordially welcomed. 


John C. Sharpe, LL. D., Headmaster, Box X, Blairstown, N. J. 














NEW YORK 


The New York 
ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


(Techno-vocational) 


Gives you a complete training by actual practice. You get the 
knack of “‘ HOW” together with the theory of * WHY" and the 
best business methods used in the World of Electrical Activity. 
The N. Y. Electrical School is the pioneer and premier school 
of the “Learn by Doing" method. When you have completed 
this Course you shall be fully qualified to handle ALL branches 
of Electrical industry. 

The equipment of this School is unequalled and up-to-the- 
minute. No preparation needed to become a “learner” in 
this school. You can start to learn on any day of any week 
throughout the whole year. 


Visitors heartily welcomed, Send for catalogue. 


33 West 17th St. New York City 
N. Y. ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 





PENNSYLVANIA 


ISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL 


For Boys. Endorsed by every American University. 
Individual plan of work. College preparatory course 
and a good training for business life. Special course in 
agriculture. Scientific physical care. 29th year 
opens Sept. 19th. Write for catalog. 


Kiskiminetas Springs School, Dept. 9, Saltsburg,Pa. 
















NAZARETH HALL MILITARY ACADEMY 
Nazareth, Pa. Founded 1743 
A Military Academy for Boys. College Preparatory and Business 
Courses. Military life affords healthful exercise and strengthens 
orderly habits and obedience. All Athletics. A school that is better 
because it is different and different because it is better. Address 
Rey. Francis Eugene Grunert, Prin. 








NEW ENGLAND 








MassacuuseEtts, Boston, 563 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools, Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 
Th S S h for Physical 
e argent CNOOIL Education 


Established 1881. Largest normal department for physical 
education in the world. General and special courses pre- 
pare for healthy womanhood. Address for booklet, 


Dr. D. A. Sargent, 12 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 











Your College Expenses 


Need not worry you. Send us your name and 
address and we will tell you how to earn a 
scholarship in your spare time. Educational 
Division, BOX 549, THE CurRTIS PUBLISHING 
Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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More than a million cars bore the mark of his 
genius. Then he built this, his life's masterpiece. 


Benjamin Briscoe is one of the founders of the auto- 
mobile industry. He has been identified with the con- 
struction of more than a million light cars. As the 
climax of his career, he undertook the construction of 
an automobile of the highest possible class at a price 
within reach of all. 


Benjamin Briscoe went to Paris and for two years 
surrounded himself with fourteen of the most famous 
European engineers—German, French, Swiss—and 
there welded together his own genius and the world’s 
best motor knowledge at a cost of a half million dollars. 


So came into being the Half Million Dollar Motor—the 
longest long-stroke motor in America. Remarkable 


economy of travel was achieved.. Gasoline then cost 
over fifty cents a gallon in France. The unique com- 
bination of water cooling and air cooling makes it pos- 
sible for the Briscoe 4-24 to run 25 to. 30 miles per 
gallon. 


Light, sturdy, balanced, tested and proved, it represents 
the ideal automobile for family use. If you are six feet 
tall we invite you to sit at the wheel or repose in the 
tonneau. You will find ample leg room. Have your wife 
or daughter drive the Briscoe 4-24. The power thrills 
under her touch into joyous travel through the land of 
Everywhere. The woman driver has positive control at 
all times—she shifts gears with her finger tips, and the 
slightest foot pressure operates clutch and brake pedals. 


The Briscoe 4-24 has every modern convenience. Think 
of other light cars and note that if you added to them 
the Briscoe built-in equipment, these cars would cost 


$200 and $300 more. 


SEND NOW FOR BENJAMIN BRISCOE’S AB- 
SORBING STORY OF THE HALF MILLION DOL- 
LAR MOTOR, an inspiring illuminated little volume 
that is a new chapter of automobile history, studded 
with interesting touches of foreign flavor and romantic 
achievements. Benjamin Briscoe describes how the 
Half Million Dollar Motor was originated with the 
assistance of fourteen famous European engineers. 
You'll find it as interesting as a Dumas novel. Use 
the coupon. 
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“ ° e ° 9”? ae a — a 
SPECIFICATIONS — BRISCOE —“ The Car with the Half Million Dollar Motor. | 
The Half Million Dollar Motor—Longest long- Drive—Left; Control—center. Tires—30x3 1-2 inches all around; anti-skid Briscoe Motor Corporation 

stroke motor in America; 3 1-8 inch bore by 5 Bodies—Latest 1917 straight streamline de- tires in rear. Jackson, Michigan S 

= eoeees hore soe stroke ratio eee four sign; comfortable ree five paseendes Equipment—Two paigielta hess aus shape : 

cylinderscasten locintegral with crank case, leg room in tonneau and front of car for a mers; one-man top with envelope and adjust- : “The 

having a detachable cylinder head plate; low- six foot man; extra high grade quality of up- able storm curtains; tilted eye-saver wind- Send to me, address below, copy of “The Half 


er crank case forms oil reservoir; valves on holstery; 46 inch rear seat; Roadster—Four shield; speedometer; oil-gauge; gasoline Million Dollar Motor,” by Benjamin Briscoe. 





the right side; 1 7-16 inch diameter in clear Passenger. gauge; demountable rims, one extra. 

and completely enclosed. Front Axle—I-beam section drop forged with Prices—Five-passenger touring car $625. N 
Wheelbase—105 inches. special Briscoe fixed king bolts. Four-passenger roadster $625; f. 0. b. Jack- ame— = - = - 
Lubrication—Oil pump and splash system. Rear Axle—Floating type. son, Michigan. In Canada, $825; f. o. b. 
Carburetor—Automatic. Springs—Full elliptic front and rear. Brockville, Ont. | Street — an pew. 4 :. | 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION, pept.H, Jackson, Mich. eee oe | 


The Canadian Briscoe Motor Car Company, Ltd., Brockville, Ont. 
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GENERAL MOTORS COMPANY . 


~ TRUCKS 


“That’s why we’re buying more GMC trucks 


“There are the figures to prove that our deliver- 
ies with the GMC trucks have cost us less per 
ton mile covering a year’s time than any other 
trucks we have ever used. 


“The first cost has been less, the operating ex- 
pense has been lower and the wear perceptibly 
less. 


“There was a time when it was necessary to pay 
the highest price in order to get a good truck, but 
our experience certainly shows that today we can 
buy high grade trucks at a price that means a 
big saving over some of our former purchases. 


“So it’s my judgment that from now on we should 
Standardize on GMC equipment. It is also my 
opinion that we should figure on completely mo- 
torizing our haulage without delay. By referring 


to last year’s records on that second sheet you 
will see that our hauling expense was less last 
year than it was the previous year, although our 
sales had increased nearly 25%, 


“Being able to reach the depots before closing time 
with orders received by the afternoon mail and late 


telegrams has greatly stimulated our country mail — 


orders. And, too, in handling these rush ship- 
ments we have found that our GMC trucks are 
uniformly reliable. They have given us less 
trouble and we have fewer delays than ever be- 
fore.”’ 


This is the typical experience of a Traffic Manager 
withareal haulage problem. Any businessman with 
merchandise to move will find it decidedly advanta- 
Seous to get in touch with the nearest GMC dealeror 
write to truck headquarters for complete information. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of General Motors Company 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


\, Direct Factory Branches: New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis Uf 
—E—>—>K———&Z—~—E ee ———————S—SS—— | 
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Model 88-6 fob. Toledo. 


35 x 4} 





Brief Specifications 


New double cowl body 

45 horsepower six cylinder en 
bloc motor 

125-inch wheelbase 

7 passenger seating capacity 

VY inch tires, non-skid rear 

Cantilever rear springs 

Auto-Lite starting and lighting 
system 

Electric switches on steering 
column 


Vacuum tank fuel feed 
Gas tank on rear with gauge 
Moto-meter 


—and the records it breaks 
are at speeds you 


A king’s ransom would not more 
handsomely reward persistence 
than does the new Willys Six. 

Never before has any six of its size 
performed in ordinary driving to 
equal the new Willys Six. 


High-speed motors may develop 
greater power at racing speeds. 

But we sought to develop greater 
power at driving speeds. 

And the Willys Six proves conclu- 
sively that it was still possible to 
further improve six cylinder per- 
formance in the usable speeds. 

What we have attained in the new 
Willys Six compared with any 
other six of its size is 

—higher power at speeds below 25 
miles per hour 

—faster pick-up at speeds below 25 
miles per hour 


—smootker climbing at speeds be- 
low 25 miles per hour 


—slower speed on direct drive with 
absolute smoothness. 


And we have attained all this and 
still have mile-a-minute speed 
and all the power at speeds above 
25 miles per hour that you would 
ever need or use, and all this 
without sacrifice of sturdiness, 
without increasing fuel consump- 
tion. 


These are motor qualities which 
you can use in every-day driv- 
ing. 

And these are the very qualities 
which the excessive speed motor 
sacrifices at low speeds in order 
to gain them at speeds no ordi- 
nary driver ever uses,—and with 


loss in sturdiness and fuel 
economy. 


And if you use the mile-a-minute 
speed of the Willys Six you will 
find that it hugs the road while 
cars of the excessive r. p. m. 
type at the same high speed be- 
come unsteady. 


But epoch making as are these 
motor improvements there are 
other ways in which the Willys 
Six surpasses. 


In riding comfort the new Willys 
Six sets a new pace for luxury. 


It has low, deep-cushioned seats 
with improved seat springs. 


It has long cantilever rear springs 
in exact accord with the weight 
of the car. 


Can ase 


And the long wheelbase (125 inches) 
and large tires (35x4!% inches) 


also contribute to a new luxury 
of riding comfort. 


In appearance, also, the Willys Six, 
with its smart, double cowl body 
design, reaches perfection of 
beauty. 


Only a past master of body design 
could reveal rugged power and 
speed in lines of such grace and 
beauty. 


At the price, $1325, this big seven 
passenger Willys Six is a new 
smashing value in the luxurious 
class. 


Don’t waste a minute, but get 
right in touch with the Overland 
dealer and have him show you 
the new Willys Six at once. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


““Made in U. S. A.” 
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PIONEER BUILDERS 
OF VALVE-IN-HEAD 
MOTOR CARS 


Model D-Six-45 
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The Voice of the Majority 






TTAINMENT by the Buick Car of 

high rank as a national institution 
is significant of the rewards which fol- 
low a notable public service. 


In motor cars as in all who serve the 
nation the will of the majority prevails. 
The voice of the people is for Buick, and | 
on this verdict Buick supremacy rests. | 
; 


When miles are measured by the gallon, 
Buick gasoline economy is immediately 
proved beyond all argument. ] 


This fuel-saving, with Buick power, 
speed and flexibility, indicates a quality 
of building which has made the Buick 
Car an important and a valued factor 
in our national greatness. 
When Better Automobiles Are Built— 
Buick Will Build Them 
BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Branches in All Principal Cities— Dealers Everywhere 
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FOR YOUNG MEN 


AND MEN WHO STAY YOUNG 


OR the sake of that first impression which good clothes create ; for 
that touch of personality in dress—select Society Brand Clothes. 
They are authoritative in style, and proportioned to fit all types 
of men without tedious measurings and fittings. Ready-to-wear, 


$20 to $40. 























Made in Chicago by ALFRED DECKER & COHN 


Made in Montreal, for Canada, by Society Brand eK Limited 


“Double Service’’ Clothes, $30 Up 
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Farm Work, Also, Proves 
Hyatt Dependability 


HE Modern Farm is a machine-equipped factory. The 
tractor, the motor truck, the automobile, and farm 
machinery in general—never suffering from the summer 
heat, never tiring, and always ready to serve—nowadays 
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{_- < form the equipment upon which the farmer depends for 
| / J mt | maximum crops and profits. 
= [ ) Hyatt Roller Bearings make such machinery more 


dependable. 


And the value of these machines to the farmer is in direct 
proportion to their dependability. 


ne 


| iil 


Hyatt Roller Bearings save power, reduce friction, and 
are the best assurance of that care-free, dependable bearing 
service that the farmer must have. 


Hyatt Roller Bearings are used almost universally in 


Make sure that tractors, automobiles and motor trucks. Because of their 
Hyatt Roller 
Bearings are a 
Part ofeY our 
Automobile, Motor 
Truck, Tractor, or 


performance in these machines, the demand for them in all 
farm machinery is growing with remarkable rapidity. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


other Machinery 
in which bearings 








are used. 
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WAS born in Berton. This is an old Middle Georgia 
town. When I was a child it was a crossroads village 
at the bottom of along and very high hill. My earliest 
recollections are not of this place, nor of my father’s 
house, nor even of my- 
self, but they are of the 
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Since those days Berton has climbed the long hill, one 
house at a time, until now the whole town is up here except 
Olive-Vine Church and the few people who still belong to 
it. The membership is smaller than it was, but not less 
loyal. I think the 
warm, debilitating 








travelers who came 
and went upon the road 
over this hill. Whena 
man appeared on top 
of it he was a mysteri- 
ous and glorified figure 
dividing the horizon, 
coming out of the un- 
known. When one 
disappeared over it he 
was lost to me; I 
grieved for him as if I 
should never see him 
again. I believed se- 
cretly and after the 
sublime manner of 
children that the next 
world lay beyond it 
and the thunderhead 
clouds which passed 
above it as often as 
men did. They were 
all of the same com- 
pany, these travelers 
and these clouds, 
bound, for all I knew, 
upon thesame journey. 
I feared what might be 
on the other side of that 
hill as young mortals 
fear immortality. 
There was a wide, 
white place in the 
town where the roads 
crossed. A post with 
a board nailed near the 
top stood there. A 
hand, rudely painted, 
pointed to the printed 
sign on the board: 





THIS IS THE WAY TO ye 
MILL oR FERRY— i ae ate we 
Go 1T, TRAVELER, SAD ‘ a 7 
oR MERRY. 


I believed in this signpost as if it had life, for I cannot remember when it did not 
lean kindly sidewise toward the mill and the ferry, as if it had a personal and friendly 
interest, literally urging the traveler in the right direction. 

The only church in Berton then was called Olive-Vine. It belonged to the Primitive 
Baptists, and stood upon the opposite side of the road from the signpost, very old and 
brown, with a little chicken-coop belfry on top. 

I entertained a violent animosity toward this edifice. Having heard some criticism 
of Primitive Baptist doctrines I associated the danger of infant damnation with it—also 
a scourge of frightfully cold water. Being still very young I did not know if I should 
escape the fate of the unfortunate infants born to be damned. As asmall child [remember 
standing close to the friendly signpost and staring with horror and suspicion at the 
cavernous doors of Olive-Vine Church, which were always yawning wide open for me. 

The only other recollection I have of my early childhood is that I was conscious of 
having a terrible thing inside me, a soul, that I was dead in my trespasses and sins—which 
was very hard upon my soul—and that I must be born again. If I was not born again 
I must burn forever in a very hot place, the name of which I must never pronounce. I 
feared the long hill because beyond it somewhere were all the dangers of this future 
state. I watched and suspected the Primitive Baptist Church because it seemed 
possible that I might be caught in the baleful influence which emanated from it and 
have to be baptized in the mill pond, which was very cold water. I was a poor little 
worm of the dust, wriggling in the torments of my own imagination. It is the fate of 
most children one way or another. 

All this was long ago, directly after the Civil War, when the losses and hardships of 
that terrible struggle drove the people of the South to take the vow of involuntary 
poverty and look more particularly to God for salvation. 








William Went to Call on Brother Beltem That Evening. 


climate of Middle 
Georgia is unfavorable 
to Primitive Baptists. 
It is not because their 
doctrines are narrower 
than those of other 
denominations, but 
I have observed in my 
long life among church 
people that the qual- 
ity of the man often 
determines the creed 
by which he chooses 
tolive. The Primitive 
Baptists all have hon- 
est, cold-weather spir- 
its. They take their 
religion as the earth 
takes a hard frost. 
They freeze toAlmighty 
God, and lift their 
strong hearts like 
naked boughs to the 
inclement climate of 
this present life. This 
iswhy the great bodyof 
the membership of that 
churchis to be found in 
the mountains of North 
Georgia, Tennessee 
and Kentucky. They 
have the frontiers- 
man’s instinct and ask 
nosoftness of salvation. 

Meanwhile, here in 
Berton on the hill there 
are fifteen hundred 
people, three churches 
and eight Episcopa- 
lians. When the 
Methodists have a 
pastor who prays, 
“Forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive 
those who trespass 
against us,’’ the eight Episcopalians worship in this church. But if we have one who 
says, ‘‘Forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors,”’ they attend to their devotions 
privately and do not come to church at all. 

I do not remember whether the old signpost was removed when the mill was washed 
away in aspring freshet and the ferry was abandoned for a bridge across the little river, 
or whether it finally fell to the earth and was no more, like a good man whose days of 
usefulness are passed. And I do not recall whether we were the first or among the last 
to move in to new Berton. These are annals of a former existence. I have set them 
down here as an old woman may sometimes show the daguerreotype of the child she 
was, wondering herself at the face of that child, recalling dimly the thoughts which the 
child had and which no one else knew. 

When I was seventeen years of age I was converted and joined the Methodist Church. 
I experienced what was called in those days a “‘sky-blue”’ conversion. That is to say, 
I was under conviction for sin. I suffered remorse, and I could not have felt more the 
pardoning power of grace if I had committed every transgression. I was, in fact, an 
innocent young girl brought up in the strictest manner by Christian parents. Yet the 
Old Adam seed of all wickedness was in me. It was not until I was willing to renounce 
these sins, which I had never committed, give up everything, and consecrate my life 
absolutely to the service of God, that I received the blessing and literally was conscious 
of having passed from death into eternal life. 

Looking back through the many years which have passed since then, I can still 
see the girl I was, kneeling in deep contrition before the altar with other penitents. 
I remember with compassion grown old and gray the anguish of my soul, the awful fears 
I had of leaving the life I had lived for this new life, so shriven of all my familiar 
thoughts and desires. 








He Did Not Return Until Near Midnight 
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I can hear still the rumble of many prayers about that 
altar, as the elder Christians put into words the sorrows 
and terrors we could not name; the shuffling of many feet 
as the congregatiort arose from its knees. And then the 
words of this hymn filling all the darkness of the night 
with a softened sweetness: 


Jesus, I my cross have taken, 

All to leave, and follow Thee; 
Destitute, despised, forsaken, 

Thou, from hence, my all shalt be: 
Perish every fond ambition, 

All I’ve sought, or hoped, or known; 
Yet how rich is my condition! 

God and heaven are still my own. 


I am unable to say how or why these words opened for 
me the casements through which I beheld the right vision 
of myself. I was neither despised nor forsaken except in 
some deep spiritual sense. I had no “fond ambition,” yet 
suddenly, as these words passed like invisible wings above 
me, I was able to renounce the guilt. of ambition, of all 
worldly pleasures, all the doubtful things I had not yet 
“sought, or hoped,*or known.”’ 

IT am no juggler in spiritual forces. I have never studied 
psychic phenomena. All I know is that when I arose from 
the altar as the last words of the hymn died upon the air, 
I saw the faces of men and women whom I had_ known all 
my life—and they were different. I was drawn to them by 
a strange intelligence. I knew their secret sorrows. I 
believed in them as I never had believed, with a love and 
understanding far beyond my years or wisdom in these 
matters. 

No one who has had this experience can doubt that there 
is such a thing as conversion, by whatever name they may 
choose to call it. And only those who have accepted this 
new life and endeavored to live accordingly know of the 
dangers, the deceits, the cunning hypocrisies which beset 
it from within and without. We are not delivered who cry 
“Saved! Saved!’’ We have only enlisted in a longer, 
fiercer struggle to live again immortally well. Salvation is 
not free. It costs every man and every woman all that he 
has and the whole of his life. 

Shortly after my conversion I was married to William 
Thompson. He was a Methodist preacher in the active 
ministry. We had the poorest mountain circuits for two 
years. During that period we must have produced a dozen 
volumes of unwritten but hard-earned Scriptures, practicing 
the Beatitudes on saints and sinners and trying to live on 
two hundred and forty dollars a year. 

Then William’s health failed, or maybe it was his spirit. 
I do not know which it was, but something gave way in 
him that made it impossible for him always to have the 
“witness of the spirit’? even when he was doing the best he 
could, and that made it still more impossible for him to 
endure the hardships of the itineracy. 

But he never gave up the ministry. He “‘located,’’ as we 
say in the Methodist Church. We went back to Berton, 
where he taught school and preached wherever a sermon 
was needed, which was nearly every Sunday to the day of 
his death. A local preacher is the poor kin of the church. 
He must do everything the other preachers or the bishop 
or the people demand of him. But he is never paid 
for his services. If any man deserves more credit than 
another in heaven for his ministry it must be the local 
preacher, because this is the only reward he can hope to 
receive. 5 

We lived together twenty-five years here in Berton. 
For the last ten years I have been his widow. And during 
all these thirty-five years I have been what is known as a 
church worker. I have done everything from urging sin- 
ners to forsake the error of their ways to holding the office 
of president of the Woman’s Home and Foreign Mission- 
ary Societies. I have conducted vesper services for women. 
I have led in prayer. I have fed the hungry, visited the 
widow and orphan 
in affliction, nursed 
the sick, prepared 
the dead for burial. 
I have lived in love 
and charity with my 
neighbors when it 
was not my Christian 











When a Bishop Yields His Carnal 
Mind to the Consideration of Just Food, He is Literally in the Toils of His Delilah Hostess 





duty to make war upon them. 
And I have forgiven them as often 
as they have forgiven me. If any 
one has kissed me on one cheek I 
have been quick to turn the other— 
quick being the most descriptive 
term there is of me. I never had 
any worldlyamusements. But now rc 
that I have set myself to tell the 
truth, I admit I often wished for 
strictly worldly diversions. I have 
had a gnawing curiosity all my life to 
see a play in a theater, to hear great 
and sinful music. I have wanted to 
dine with wine on the table. I do not 
care for intoxicants. The Old Adamess 
in me just wanted to look upon the 
wine when it worketh itself aright in 
the cup. I have permitted myself to 
wonder if it really would be wrong to 
play cards, if there were no stakes, the 
same as the best Christians play cro- 
quet. Above all—and I do not know 
how to account for this depravity—I 
have always wanted to see a horse race. 
I have reasoned with myself in vain f 
about this. Why a horse race? Why 
did not my thoughts choose some trans- 
gression more in keeping with my 
character as a church member, like 
raffling off a quilt for the benefit 
of the heathen, or speculating on 
fifty cents for a month to see how 
much of the deficit in the preach- 
er’s salary I could win. None of 
these ever appealed to me. I can 
look my heavenly Father in the 
face and say that I never gambled 
for any Christian cause. It was with me a horse race or 
nothing. And I reckon I have known all my life that soon 
or late I would yield to this temptation. 

If the people in our church, who have known me since I 
was young and fair through these many years when I have 
been growing old and wrinkled and kind and tired into ever- 
lasting patience—if they could have seen me, the woman 
inside, often looking through her strictly Christian life as a 
prisoner looks through the bars at the green and pleasant 
world, I do not know what they would have thought. 
Sometimes I feared that William suspected me, when we 
were sitting together in the evening after the day’s work 
was done. There would be a bright beam in his eye, gently 
accusative, like a saint winking at his own human nature, 
when he’d see me lay aside the paper and sigh. I always 
read the theatrical news. And I reckon I know the speed 
of every horse that has run a race in this country since the 
days of ‘“‘Maud S.”’ I cannot even yet resist the sporting 
page of a newspaper. Maybe William knew this. I doubt 
if there is much between husband and wife which is not 
known to both. They are continually glozing over each 
other’s sins and denying each other’s virtues, though they 
keep an accurate record of both. 

But William had the advantage of me in the gratifying 
of his Adam instinct for just life minus morals. He was a 
teacher as well as being a preacher. For his own pleasure 
he read Latin and Greek literature. I doubt if there was 
a single vice practiced by the ancient Romans which was 
unknown to him. I have heard him deliver a sermon on 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God,” 
when he had been studying the pagan civilization of Byzan- 
tium every night during the previous week. Inever doubted 
his sincerity. I am not accusing him. I merely say that 
he had the advantage of me when it came to nourishing his 
human nature with the ins and outs of former human 
nature. There is a great body of literature of the same kind 
published for Christian people, especially women, dealing 
with social work among the poor. The scenes are generally 
laid in the slums of great cities. And it contains the details 
of every crime and vice practiced by the lowest classes of 
society. The most erotic novel sold from beneath the 
counter of a bookstore does not contain any story so inform- 
ing of evil, so suggestive of perverted passions, as some 
of these books, which are rec- 
ommended to Christian work- 
ers and are avidly read by 
women whose minds would 
shrink from a limpid romance 
of love, if some one in the tale 
who should not, kissed some 
one who could not 
help it. 

Inever did any of the 
things one of me was 
always wanting to 
do—not then, after- 
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“7 ward; I will tell of it 
“> at the proper place in 
Ws this record. My 
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in the idea that though it might not be wrong to go 
to the theater it was a sin to break the vow I had 
taken when I joined the church. And the Methodist 
vow, which excludes all worldly amusements, is definite 
and stringent. I have lived according to this creed. I 
never questioned any of the doctrines of our church, 
except that of apostasy. I have seen many apostates, 
but I do not believe apostasy is 
obligatory or that the Holy Spirit ever 
forsakes a man. 

It has never been any effort for me 
to accept the miracles recorded in the 
Bible. If I cannot swallow them 
literally I turn them inside out and 
swallow them spiritually. They who 

have seen a man, capa- 
ble of any crime, with 
Pi perverted appetite, 
‘ withalongand dissolute 
life behind him, forsake 
the error of his ways, his 
evil thoughts, live and 
die like a saint, have 
seen the greatest mira- 
cle of all. The fact that 
a lame man walked or 
a blind man received 
i his sight is tame in com- 
| parison with that. I 
have seen this happen 
| too often to question 
7 any easier miracle like 
i Jonah’s’ involuntary 
triumph-over thewhale. 
And it is not that I be- 
~=---~* lieve in the doctrine 
which teaches the di- 
vinity of Jesus because 
it is a doctrine; but 
when men and women 
accept Him as the way, 
the truth, and the 
life, I believe in His 
divinity because such 
people do become di- 
vinely good. 

I have never read a book on theology or social or political 
economy. I am only a little old sundown woman living 
inside one church in a little old sundown town. I do not 
know why in all this time I have not acquired a wider vision 
of the world, the institutions and ideals which make the 
world what it is. I do not know why this town, situated 
as it is in a fertile section near the limitless water power of 
a river, and blessed with a good climate, has not become a 
large and wealthy city with many factories and other 
industries. But it has not. 

Sometimes I think the explanation is that the scenes of 
our souls are laid in another world, not this one. So Berton 
with its fifteen hundred people built four churches, and 
supports them out of its very limited means, instead of 
building factories and growing rich from the dividends. 
That looks bad, but after all it may not be so bad as it 
looks—it depends upon your standard of values. If we 
really are citizens of a far country, only sojourners here, 
what is the wisdom of acquiring riches in this present world 
and subjecting ourselves to the temptations of wealth, 
which put us through the eye of a needle into the king- 
dom of heaven—very attenuated, if we squeeze through 
at all? 

As for me, I have studied just two things for more than 
thirty years—the will of God and the heart of man—with the 
Bible on my knees and a pair of steel-rimmed spectacles on 
my nose. A man who has lived in the world can tell me 
more of what goes on there than I ever dreamed of. But 
you cannot tell me much that I do not know already about 
the inside nature of just the one man and the one woman. 
It matters not whether he is scholar, philosopher, saint or 
criminal, he is bound to be a man. And when you reduce 
him to that everlasting formula he is equal to the same 
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“I’m Brain 
Proud, 
Brother Wim=: 
berly, That's 
What I Am” 
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’ temptations, to the same capacities for doing good or evil. 


He may show or conceal more or less of what is in him, but 
the very heart of him is the same as that of my neighbor 
across the street. And if I could tell what I know about 
him it wouldn’t differ much from the truth about the 
greatest man or the meanest man living. 

The biggest, most important thing I have known any- 
thing about is the Methodist Church. I can remember 
when we had “class meetings,’ and literally told one 
another what was the matter with our souls, and when we 
prayed for one another by name. That was long ago, when 
I was a young woman. Somebody was always on the sick 
list spiritually then, and strangely candid about his suspi- 
cions of himself. I shall never forget Brother Elrod’s 


_ trouble, which he disclosed with morbid anguish at one of 


these meetings. I remember it because the point he made 
caused as much disturbance in this town as would to-day 
some new theory of socialism. The men discussed it on 
the streets, grew heated in their arguments and fell out 
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with one another. Women looked one another in the face 
and silently put the same question, though it was too 
delicate and nearly kin to our secret convictions concern- 
ing our real state for us openly to embarrass one another 
with it. 

Brother Elrod was a very tall, gable-headed man, narrow 
through the shoulders and extremely perpendicular up to 
his long neck, upon which he literally hung his head. This 
head was fringed, but not covered, with wisps of red hair. 
He wore a goat-shaped beard upon his chin which was also 
flaming red. He was astonishingly homely, and always 
looked at you with a mild, pleasing expression as if he 
knew something good about you. The trouble with him 
was that he had more brains than he knew how to use. 
This is a very common affliction, and is incurable in most 
people. He had an analytical, ingrowing mind which often 
backed him into purely 
imaginary difficulties. 

Upon this particular 
occasion we assembled 
in thechurch onenight 
for class meeting, a 
dozenmenand women, 
sitting in the brown 
shadows which the 
lamps in brackets on 
the wall defined but 
could not dispel. We 
began by singing “‘ His 
Loving Kindness, Oh, 
How Great.’’ Then 
some one led in prayer. 
After that came the 
“experiences.” 

In those days the 
test of Christian char- 
acter and fortitude 
was this, that a man 
should be willing todo 
anything for Christ’s 
sake. Oneof the elder 
members of the class 
had something to say 
about that. He put 
the question to us 
squarely and bade us 
search our hearts be- 
fore we answered. 

There was amoment 
of silence while we sat 
looking up at him, 
standing before us like 
an old prophet in the 
gloom, with his long 
white beard flowing 
down and his eyes fixed 
upon us. Suddenly 
there was a shuffling 
of feet behind us. 
Brother Elrod arose 
two seats back, as if 
he had reasons for a 
spiritual quarantine 
against those present. 

“Brother Wim- 
berly,’’ he began dolor- 
ously, ‘‘you’ve hit the 
nail on the head so far 
as I’m concerned. 
And I ask the prayers of all Christian people that I may 
have the courage to get through this trial of my faith.” 

We turned about and stared at him. He stood with both 
hands resting upon the back of the seat in front of him, 
head bowed and the bald gable of it glistening at us. 

“What is your trouble, Brother Elrod?” asked Brother 
Wimberly. 

“Just what you mentioned awhile ago. There’s one thing 
I ain’t willing to do or to be for the Lord,” he answered 
woefully. 

We were astonished. Everybody in the church recognized 
John Elrod as a thoroughly consecrated man. Naturally 
we wondered what dark temptation had assailed his soul. 

“Can you mention it, brother, the thing that’s in the 
way?’’ asked Wimberly solemnly after a pause. 

“T don’t know if I can make you understand, but it’s 
mighty near driven me crazy since I first thought of it a 
week ago,” the stricken man began. He hesitated, and 
then blurted out: ‘It’s this—I ain’t willing to be a fool for 
Christ’s sake. I’m—I’m brain proud, Brother Wimberly, 
that’s what I am, and I never knowed a thing about it until 
the thought struck me when I was searching myself one 
day just to see if I was all right.” 

“But the Lord don’t require of any man that he should 
be a fool if he kin help it!”’ gasped Wimberly. 

“‘T know he don’t, but that ain’t the p’int. If he was to 
demand of me that I should appear a fool before my neigh- 
bors—well, I just couldn’t do it. So it comes to the same 
thing,’”’ he answered. 








Brother Wimberly was so taken aback by the shrewd- 
ness of this reasoning that he groaned. But William, who 
was sitting beside me, let out a laugh as he reached back 
over the benches for Elrod’s hand. 

“Well, don’t let that bother you any more, Brother 
Elrod,” he said, ‘‘for you have done it anyhow, even if 
the Lord doesn’t require it of you. You’ve made a fool 
of yourself before us all here to-night. Your conscience 
ought to be satisfied.” 

Strange to relate, it was. We heard no more of Elrod’s 
‘brain pride,” although the hairsplitting point he raised 
furnished the occasion for many arguments. Morbid intro- 
spection like this finally led to the abolishment of class 
meetings, but in those days we had many men and women 
who were literally consecrated to the Christian life. I re- 
member when a pastor was considered the only fit man to 





I Have Helped Pull Many a Preacher's Baby Through its Second Summer 


conduct his revival services. And we had revivals, even if 
it took him six weeks to stir the people up and bring them 
to the annual realization of their backslidden condition. 

Then came a period when we imported a professional 
evangelist with his own singers and exhorters. I may be 
narrow and bigoted, but I never prized these outside hired 
laborers in the Lord’s vineyard. They seem to dispense a 
sort of patent-medicine salvation which fools you, but does 
not really cure you of your sins. If your own pastor, who 
knows your downsittings and uprisings, your every-day- 
in-the-year weaknesses and faults, cannot awaken you to 
a sense of your lost and undone condition, it is a sign that 
he lacks courage or faith, or that you just naturally prefer 
your sins—in which case the professional evangelist may 
induce you to claim an easy redemption. But we who live 
with you and deal with you after the singing and shouting 
are over know you are not really cleansed of your trans- 
gressions. 

In these latter years there has been a reaction against 
traveling evangelists. And I have seen the Berton Method- 
ist Church divided by the bitterest feud between members 
who wanted Bob Somebody to come and revive them, and 
those who would rather die in their transgressions than be 
converted by an imported preacher. 

It seems that we must be divided by something. There 
was a time when people quit the church because the stove 
was put in the left-hand side of the church instead of in the 
middle, where they wanted it. I have known this town to 
be like two armed camps after an unusually successful 


revival held by the Methodists, because most of the con- 
verts joined the Baptist Church. I cannot tell how many 
times I have seen that happen. After we’d struggled 
through maybe a six weeks’ revival, after we’d led them to 
the altar and wrestled for them night after night in prayer, 
it did seem ungrateful to call our bluff that way. For 
Methodists hold that the chief thing is to repent and be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and that it makes no differ- 
ence what church you join. Still, I have known half the 
Christian workers among the Methodists here to backslide 
with righteous indignation when we were put to this test. 

When all is said and done, the most varied and exciting 
life in this world is that of a Christian, provided you keep 
up with the way your neighbors live it and with the ingenious 
ways they manage to slip through and rest from living it. 
I have never been backward in this kind of enterprise. 
When your world is 
narrowed down to one 
townandtoone church 
in that town, you do 
not study geography 
or nations; you study 
your neighbor, and 
you know him, if you 
can, even better than 
he knows you. I 
reckon I am about as 
well acquainted with 
Berton and the people 
in it as the Recording 
Angel is. 

With the exception 
of those two years we 
had in the itineracy, I 
have always lived here, 
never been anywhere 
unless it was to attend 
a revival or a mission- 
ary meeting. The only 
change of scenes I had 
for thirty years was 
just a change of pas- 
tors in our church. 
Every time a new 
preacher comes he 
brings a new setting 
for thesameold gospel. 
One magnifies the 
glory of God, another 
His infinite mercies. 
One cries ‘Repent: 
for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” 
Another founds his 
ministry upon this: 
“Come unto me, all 
ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.””’ Now 
and then we get an old 
cross-grained Isaiah 
who preaches with the 
red-hot coals of fire 
from the bottomless 
pit and scares some of 
the worst sinners into 
the fold literally smok- 
ing from their narrow 
escape. It all comes 
to the same thing. I never worry as some do about whether 
they can or cannot agree with what the pastor said in his 
morning sermon. I know by long experience that all kinds 
of preachers are needed to win all the different kinds of 
sinners, and even then the sinners seem to increase faster 
than the saints. 

The thing I am trying to say is this—that the preachers 
come and go. Some of them have been with us a year, 
some four years, but they always left me here. And the 
next one always found me here, doing the same things, 
praying the same prayers and looking for the same reward. 
From being the youngest member in this church when I 
joined I am now the oldest. I have seen these people born, 
and then born again. I know them better than the pastor 
does, because I have known them from the beginning. And 
I reckon I know every one of the preachers better than the 
bishop does who sends them to us. For a bishop only 
knows each one as he appears at Conference to read his 
report which shows that all the collections have been paid 
in full. But I know how much work there is behind that 
report and how little of it he did sometimes, because I 
know him. I have seen him in so many different guises of 
the Methodist itinerant. If the average pastor on a circuit 
was left to get up his collections without the help of the 
stewards, and more particularly of the women, the Confer- 
ence wouldn’t have enough money to pay the bishops or 
the other connectional officers, or the various deficits which 
occur year after year in the church’s worldly business. 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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\ K YE DID not perceive the camp of Section 3, Amer- 
ican Ambulance Field Service, until we were close 
upon it; there was too much to see in the opposite 
direction. For as we drove rapidly along a road which 
might get a shell shower at any moment our military 
guide, who was also driving the ear, pointed and said: 
“The Mort-Homme is over there,’’ and we became aware 
of a magnificent day-fireworks display. It was a warm, 
cloudless afternoon, a great day for aérial activity. And 
the sky above that distant, peaceful-looking ridge kept 
spawning lines and groups of little sudden round clouds, 
which dissipated themselves, only to be succeeded by other 
groups of little clouds. You would put the glasses upon 
them and make out, somewhere near the center of this 
disturbance, an aéroplane going calmly about its business. 
Sometimes it would suddenly shift its position before it 
resumed its soaring. These near-by puffs were snow-white 
against the blue sky—French anti-aéroplane shrapnel 
shells. But the glasses revealed other and darker puffs in 
the distance— German shrapnel bombarding French planes. 
Where it was untouched by man the landscape rolled away 
as sweet and gentle as anything France knows—grassy 
ridges, hill forests of soft green underbrush, checker- 
boarded farms. In places, however, it was horribly creased 
by grotesque military works; and here and there stained, 
battered military transports raised white dust along the 
roads. The guns were going in a lazy afternoon bombard- 
ment on three directions of the horizon; and far before us 
a black geyser spurted up now and then from the fall of a 
distant shell. 


Ambulances Injured at Verdun 


“ITN\HERE they are!” said Piatt Andrew, the Big Boss of 

the American Ambulance sections at the Verdun front. 
Andrew had by chance wet his lips a moment before; they 
shone out red from his dust-caked face, giving the effect of 
a clown make-up. 

We had brought up on the edge of a rolling meadow bor- 
dered by a wood. Parked at the edge of the trees were a 
score of little American jitney automobiles; in the fore- 
ground stood all the paraphernalia of acamp. There wasa 
whoop from the tent and half a dozen men in khaki came 
running towardus. They had the eager American face, con- 
trasting oddly with the keen but sober French face which 
we had been seeing all day as we ran through the dunnage 
of the army. Another group detached itself from a knot 
in the grass. A form which seemed somehow familiar 
emerged from among them. This man, built body and 
face like a little battleship, had varied the regulation uni- 
form by a very torn and spattered football jersey and an 
old pair of golf stockings. I had seen him before in similar 
clothes—where? It came back—breaking the Yale line. 
This was Ralph Bluthenthal, the old Princeton All- 
American center. 


“Say, you fellows!” yelled Bluthenthal; “how did the 
boat race come out?” 

It was their hour of ease, at the end of ten days such as 
no American Ambulance section has endured yet, and I 
dread to think what a strict inspection officer would have 
had to say about their uniforms. Pierce wore a very torn 
old yellow sweater over his khaki shirt. He had removed 
his puttees—‘‘to give his legs a chance,’’ he said—and 
pulled up a pair of gray-wool soldier stockings to the edge 
of his military breeches. Others also had abandoned put- 
tees or leggings, and the unbuttoned fringes of their 
breeches flapped in the breeze. Potter, who had been tak- 
ing a nap by himself in the woods, came dodging through 
the bushes. He was clad simply in a hospital bathrobe 
over a khaki shirt. And everyone began to talk all at once, 
while the guns growled on and the smoke puffs continued 
to blossom and fade along the battle edge of the horizon. 

It was ten days or so since our five American sections, as 
a compliment to their efficiency and quickness, had been 
shifted to Verdun. The French put them on five different 
runs; and Section 3, as it turned out, had drawn probably 
the most difficult detail of all—a road of shell holes and 
shell showers of constant perplexity and danger. They 
looked tired, drawn and, for all their native American 
enthusiasm, a little discouraged. 








Will Irwin at Verdun 








Arthur Gleason, in Field Service Uniform 


“Tf you want to see the marks,” said one of them, ‘‘come 
and look at our car hospital!’ 

Four of the little uniform jitney cars, furnished with 
covered wooden bodies to carry stretchers, stood on the 
edge of the camp. The first in line had a gaping hole blown 
through the body just back of the driver’s seat. There was 
another hole in the side; there were little splashy marks all 
over the tool chest and running gear. The driver of this 
car—his name I suppress at his request, lest his people 
worry—led me round to the back. Within, along the run- 
ways which hold the stretchers, was a dark-brown stain; 
there was a pool of that stain on the floor. 


Rescue Work Done in the Dark 


““T WAS changing tires when it came,” he said. ‘‘ Lucky I 

wasn’tin theseat there. I heard it whistling, and spread- 
eagled under the car. Look!” He pointed to a dent in the 
steel of the tool box. “I was standing right there before I 
ducked! I had the tire nearly on. I finished pumping and 
started. Then we got that!’’ He pointed to the hole in the 
side of the body. ‘‘ My blessé—wounded man—on the top 
shelf wasn’t badly hurt when we started. This peppered 
him all over and nearly took off his foot. I drove to the 
Poste de Secours and we patched him up. Whew!” he 
concluded. Though none of the three other cars was so 
badly damaged as this, they were all battered and spattered 
with shell fragments and shrapnel. ‘And there’s one out 
there,’ concluded my guide, ‘“‘that will stay until the end 
of the war. It’s lying beside the road. It was Barber’s. 
He heard the shell coming and crouched down. It got 
him in the back.” 

Of Barber I had already learned news that day from the 
advanced base hospital where they were keeping him until 
he could be moved to the care of his countrymen in Paris. 
He was out of danger; and the French had given him the 
Military Medal for valor. 

Pierce, who had strolled over to point out the damaged 
spots on the cars, had a battered nose. It looked as though 
he’d been in a fight. 

“Shrapnel just shaved it,’ he said. “I paid four hun- 
dred dollars last year to get that nose fixed up, and it’s a 
dead loss. But that wasn’t all. I got a ball in the book in 
my left breast pocket. It ought to have been a Testament, 
of course. But it wasn’t. It was my passport and military 
papers!’ 

The camp cook shouted ‘“Singe!’’ just then. Singe 
means ‘‘monkey,” and is the slang term in the French 
Army for beef stew. We adjourned to the shadow of the 
cook tent for the field rations of a French soldier—hot beef 
stew, red wine in tin cups and brown soldier bread. As we 
sat eating, reminiscence began to flow, and the mood of the 
section became plain. They had been through ten days in 
the hardest corner of the Verdun sector. They had been 
working all night and every night at a job that involves, as 
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I was to learn later, intense concentration and 
nervous strain. Even by day there was no 
certain rest. At any time the call ‘‘ Blessés up 
the road!”’ might rout them fromsleep. Those 
day excursions, however, never took them far 
up the road toward the bloody Meuse. You 
approach the lines with an ambulance only by 
night, when the aéroplanes and artillery cannot 
spot you. 

So the conversation waxed pessimistic. 
“There’s the blamedest place on that road,” 
said one. “‘Whew, the dead horses! One of 
them’s lying half across the road on one side, 
and just past it Barber’s car cuts in on the 
other. There’s a shell hole there too. You 
have to do gymnastics to get by without 
jouncing your blessés. I wonder how many 
new shell holes they’ll have waiting for us to- 
night?” “I was there when they hit those 
horses,” said another—‘‘should have heard 
the poor things ramping and squealing!” 
Then they all came in, strophe and antistrophe. 
“When I start back from the town I just 
take a long breath—all right so far. But next 
it’s that corner where they got the horses, and 
then it’s that corner of wood where there’s 
almost always shrapnel and then ” eeMhey 
landed one before the Poste de Secours just 
after I passed last night. You ought to have heard it 
on the cobblestones!” “‘Shrapnel hit the body of the ear. 
When I could get to shelter I took a look inside. The top 
blessé—he wasn’t a bad case—said: ‘If you get this all the 
time I think I’ll stay in the trenches.’”’ “And gas! Two 
of the fellows were sick for two days with it last week. 
But I’d rather get the old sophisticatin’ than that tear- 
producing stuff.”” ‘““And you can’t wear a gas mask and 
run a car. It fogs so you don’t see the road.” 

Now all this time the ‘‘aérial activity” was going on 
above that shoulder of earth which screened from view the 
Mort-Homme. In the intervals of conversation you would 
look up to note that the little round clouds were swarming 
thick here and there. In the foreground French infantry- 
men, loaded like pack mules, were trudging soberly on their 
way to the front position; and the skylarks kept rising, 
and singing their hearts out as they rose. 

Suddenly someone called sharply behind me: 

“What’s that—a signal—no, an aéroplane’s down!” 

From the sky above the horizon a long black inverted 
cone of smoke was reaching toward the earth. At its point 
fell a whirling dark-red flame. It passed out of sight 
behind the rise of the hill—all was over. Close by the base 
of the cone was a speck, shooting rapidly and at an acute 
angle toward the earth. We recognized the sharp volplane 
of a little fighting appareil de chasse. We got the glasses 
onit; it was a French machine, and the story of this daily 
war tragedy was complete. The Frenchman had engaged 
the German in air and brought him down with a machine 
gun. The bullets had snapped the propeller probably. 
When that happens the machine breaks instantly into fire. 





A Game of Three-Old-Cat Under Fire 


OW a group of us sat down on the grass, smoking and 
chatting of the close race in the American League—I 

had fresh news about that—of the chances in the boat race, 
of summer in Paris, and even of politics. We were waiting 
for the French lieutenant in charge of the section, who had 
gone for the night’s orders. The section remarked, in 
passing, that he was the finest officer in the French Army; 
and the lieutenant afterward told me that he had the finest 
Ambulance section in the world. Plainly no one antici- 
pated those orders with any joy, and I, billeted to go out 











Section Three, After Getting Release Order 


with them and infected with their mood, grew pessimistic 
myself and indulged in old reminiscences of close shaves. 

Suddenly from the door of the sleeping tent came a lusty 
American cheer. The rest of the section had gathered 
about the lieutenant. ‘‘We’re relieved, fellows,’”’ cried 
someone as we came running up. “The division is going 
to the rest station to-night, and we go with them!”’ We 
cheered too. But the lieutenant had not finished. “A 
moment, gentlemen,”’ he said, holding up his hand; “‘the 
French section which replaces you to-night is somewhat 
new to the district. They may need two or three of you as 
guides. Who will volunteer?” 

-There was an instant, just an instant, of hesitation. 
Then a hand went up, then every man of them raised his 
hand. And I, their fellow countryman, was proud. 

Someone, in the joy of the rebound, picked up a base- 
ball. The section scrambled for gloves and bats; and 
before we pulled out three-old-cat was going on merrily, 
while the shrapnel clouds broke and dissipated themselves 
on the horizon, while the black puffs of exploding shells 
shot up on the distant hill, while the guns growled every- 
where. Anda French regiment, trudging seriously on the 
road to the shell pits of the forward line, grew suddenly 
animated as they exchanged speculation on what those 
curious Americans might be doing. 

So we bowled along, through a world of new ruins and 
shell pits and complicated military transport, toward that 
next section with which we were sure to see work that 
night. And here let me break the narrative to tell about 
our ambulance men at the front. 

There is the American Ambulance at Neuilly, just out- 
side of the gates of Paris, the hospital de luxe of the French 
medical establishment. ‘“‘Ambulance”’ is a French word 
for hospital and an English word for a hospital car; so 
that the hospital has been somewhat confused in the pub- 
lic mind with the American Ambulance Field Service, 
which is up by Verdun, bringing back the freshly wounded 
from the dressing stations to the zone of safety. Though 
the Field Service uses the hospital grounds at Neuilly for 
a base, the two organizations are separate. I am requested 
to announce here—and I do it cheerfully—that the Ameri- 
can Ambulance Field Service can use as many good 
American youths and as many good American checks as 
our public wants to send. 


The work began with one little section, and 
grew as more men volunteered, as more cars 
came in, and as the French learned that we 
meant business. Now there are five sections 
of twenty-five working cars each, incorporated 
into the French hospital establishment, at- 
tached regularly to corps and divisions. Be- 
sides these there are at the front two sections 
that are being operated by the American Red 
Cross, taking equal chances and doing equally 
good work. 

Until May the sections were scattered from 
the Vosges Mountains— where Hall was killed 
on Christmas Eve—to the Somme. Being 
Americans, they had gone out for records. 
Once an American driver found a certain 
captain of the Medical Staff in a state of 
great perplexity. 

“T ean’t account for those twenty-five 
blessés,”” he kept muttering to himself. 

“Pardon me, sir,’”’ said the American, 
“aren’t they the twenty-five we moved down 
a few minutes ago?” 

“‘Tmpossible!’’ said the officer. 

At another point occurred a bombraid. The 
section was asleep when an officer telephoned 
them to report as soon as possible at the 
scene of trouble. ‘“‘ Well, well, gentlemen!” 
said the officer when they arrived, ‘‘you have happened in 
most opportunely. As a matter of fact, I had just tele- 
phoned to you. What luck!” 

““We know it,” said the section; ‘‘we got your message 
and here we are.” 

“You devils of Americans!” said the officer; ‘‘you seem 
to anticipate orders!’’ Indeed this same section had the 
honor of being quarreled over—two rival bodies of French 
troops wanted it, and wanted it badly. 


The Pioneer Volunteers From America 


SHALL not let the eagle scream too loudly over all this. 

All races of men are about equally brave, and there is 
individual efficiency everywhere. But we do have, above 
all races, the qualities of individual speed, of initiative, and 
perhaps of self-reliance. Moreover, these boys are volun- 
teers; and pioneer volunteers are always the cream of any 
organization. 

Characteristically, they are American university men. 
Harvard is by all odds the most largely represented. 
Princeton comes second, with Yale a close third. Some of 
the members are ‘‘just out,’’ and some quit college mid- 
course to come to France. However, there are exceptions. 
Bartlett admits that he is forty-seven; he left villa life in 
Italy to help France. So did the mature Emery Pottle. 
On the other hand, one of them, of whom I shall tell more 
later, is just out of St. Paul’s preparatory school. There are 
in each corps a director, who runs about in an open car 
overseeing the job and straightening out tangles, and one 
or two mechanics, who tinker at the bases or run out to 
make repairs on the road. Most of these mechanicians 
knew more about Greek roots, when they enlisted in the 
Ambulance service, than about the inside of an automobile. 

They have grown intimate with the French, whose man- 
ners make them easy of approach, and they enjoy immense 
popularity both with the officers and with the plain poilu 
of the trenches. A general told me with the tears start- 
ing in his eyes that no one who had seen them work 
could help loving America. One night Dodge lost his way. 
He found himself in the midst of a regiment just away 
from the trenches after a terribly vicious attack. They 
crowded round him, chattering. Dodge admits that he is 
a little weak on French; and they talked so fast, and 
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with so much trench slang, that he did not under- 
stand until one stepped forward and addressed 
him in English. 

“Monsieur,” he said, ‘‘my comrades want to 
shake your hand. We all know and appreciate 
what you ambulanciers are doing for us!” 

So Dodge, a little embarrassed, had to sit 
there and grasp horny, trigger-calloused hand 
after horny, powder-marked hand—a reception 
under the guns on behalf of the nation and the 
Ambulance. Let me not go too far with all this. 
The Americans have only a hundred and twenty- 
five working cars up there, even when the sec- 
tions are full—which they usually are not, owing 
to the eccentricities of high-explosive shells. The 
French hospital service as a whole has thousands 
of cars. But still our boys are doing their bit. 

In early June this work got its recognition. 
The American service, all five sections, was gath- 
ered up and sent to Verdun, where the running 
is desperately hard, where to get the wounded out of a 
sector in which a shell may fall at any time on any spot 
takes not only courage but self-reliance and quick think- 
ing. One and all, the sections admit that any work they 
ever did before was a vacation beside this. 

Now, as we scooted through the long twilight of this 
northern latitude, the guns were getting more lively. I 
noticed that we had begun to enter the wreck of a town, 
and noticed it only casually. During our run into the 
Verdun sector we had passed so many houses ruined by 
the old violence of the early German retreat and the new 
violence of this battle that gaping holes, spattered plaster 
and outbuildings which rose like hacked stumps seemed 
the normal state of human habitation. But suddenly 
Andrew said: 

““VERDUN!”’ 

It lay bowled out below us; we were in the suburbs. 
And for an instant, as we shot past, it seemed to me that 
the stories of ruin had been exaggerated. For a church on 
a rise near by had still its steeple; and farther away the 
twin towers of the cathedral rose intact. Only this revealed 
itfor whatit was: dust. Every street was marked, between 
the houses, by a streak of gray mist. It was that dust of 
ruins which so plagued San Francisco after the great 
disaster, here stirred up by such transport as still uses Ver- 
dun. We were past the glimpse of the city, we were run- 
ning down the road, when a bang like a giant firecracker 
sounded in our ears. That was not in itself so alarming; 
the guns all about were making far more noise. But a wind 
seemed to strike us in the face, and at the roadside just 
ahead a crater of dust and dirt was settling. I never saw a 
great high-powered carstop sosuddenly as westopped. Our 
expert at the wheel worked his levers violently and backed 
out to a crossroads, where he turned into another passage 
just as a firecracker sound came from behind us. At top 
speed we dashed away from the city of Verdun by another 
route than that which we had intended to take. 


Leaving Verdun on a Flat Tire 


HERE followed, shortly afterward, an episode of which 

I could make a whole article did I not need the space 
to tell about the Ambulance sections. All the way up from 
Paris our left hind wheel had been misbehaving. Near 
Chalons it had blown out a tire and burned up an inner 
tube, and now, at a point just behind a very loud and 
active battery of big guns, the tire went flat again. The 
guns boomed and blew everywhere as we four, all more or 
less inexpert mechanics, worked jack and levers and pump. 
Of course we got it in all wrong and had to begin over 
again. Piatt Andrew, more learned in the tricks of shells 
than I—he himself ran an ambulance at the front for six 
months—listened now and then and remarked that all was 
well so far; the noises were “‘departures,’’ not “arrivals.” 








A Study in Contrast; Not Far From the Battle Line 


The ‘“‘arrival” has a much slighter if sharper sound, and 
it is preceded, not followed, by a whistle. 

Westarted at last; and we had gone scarcely a kilometer 
when the tire went flat again. This time there were constant 
arrivals—in a field to one side. They seemed to be break- 
ing two or three a minute. Under direction of our cool 
military boss, snapping out orders in crackling French, we 
toiled on. At any moment, I thought pessimistically, the 
Germans might take a notion to shift their fire a little and 
try out our road. We had half finished when we discovered 
a flaw in our last spare tube—it was as useless as the rest. 
So we decided to tighten up and run onaflattire. _Iremem- 
ber that I, turning screws with a brace as fast as I could 
turn, dared suggest at this moment that it was what I 
wanted to do all the time. But to run on a flat tire you 
must travel a slow pace. We had intended to make a cer- 
tain army headquarters that night and report. officially. 
This had now become impossible, and we started for the 
little village where two of the sections had their quarters. 

By now we had leisure to look back and behold a spec- 
tacle of which we had been getting glimpses all the evening. 
It was a black, moonless night. To our rear the Verdun 
positions were like the edge of a hill bowl. All along that 
bowl, illuminating now this glen or hill, now that, some- 
thing like heat lightning was playing flash on flash. At 
times it lit the whole horizon—a flickering, dancing line of 
flame. Everywhere, in the nearer distance, lights exactly 
like the impermanent flashings of near-by fireflies were 
coming-going-coming-going. The heat lightning was the 
guns; the fireflies were the bursting shells. Along the 
horizon line balls of clear white flame would break out and 
linger for a minute, revealing whole hill crests before they 
died. In the farther distance these flares seemed to last 
longer, I thought; and they would float in air a full 
minute. ‘‘The German parachute starlights,’”’ explained 
Andrew. Now and then a colored rocket, red or blue or 
clear white, would streak the darkness; and always this 
was followed by a change in the intensity of the guns, or 
would seem to bring them into action in another quarter. 
As for the sound, it varied from intermittent booms and 
whips to a continuous roar. Also, as we crept along, feeling 
our way on a flat tire and without lights, the big guns 
would suddenly go off from concealed positions on the 
roadside, making us, in spite of anything we could do to con- 
trol ourselves, jump almost out of our seats. Summing it 
all up, I can find no more dignified comparison than to a 
Fourth of July celebration on a monstrous scale of light 
and noise. Yet, as we learned later, this was a rather quiet 
evening for Verdun. 

It was getting toward midnight when we rounded a dark 
train of baggage camions and turned up the black street of 
a little town. A keen young American face peered out at 
us from behind a shaded lantern. Yes, the section was going 
out just before dawn, he said. What we needed now was 
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sleep. He rummaged round among the blankets. 
“Don’t want blessé blankets for company,” he 
said. ‘‘Sometimes they’re infected.” 

We wrapped ourselves up on stretchers; and 
the next thing I knew someone was shaking me. 
There was no light in the heavens yet, and the 
guns were still popping and growling. White, 
with whom I was going out for the night’s crop 
of wounded at a far embrasure, gave me a gas 
mask, warning me not to lose it and not to take 
off the steel helmet which I had put on as soon 
as we entered the Verdun sector. We took a swig 
of coffee and cast off. As we felt our way up the 
road the guns growled louder and louder. Now 
we were in full sight of the fireworks display; we 
were running toward it, into it. Dawn began to 
struggle on the edge of the sky. It revealed a 
wooded space before us; here and there the 
roofs of human habitations showed above the 
trees; even in that light you could see holes 
gaping against thesky. All through that wood great steely 
fireflies were twinkling. 

‘Shrapnel,’ said White in his gentle Irish accent. ‘“‘We 
always dread that, corner.” 

A sentry stepped out just then from a, sentry-box of 
solid concrete and held his gun horizontally over his head 
to stop us. He only wanted the password. White whis- 
pered it. We shot on, White’s neck craned forward, his 
right hand carefully on the brake. Asa matter of fact, I do 
not know whether we ‘“‘got’”’ any shrapnel or not. When 
the departures are making a lot of noise the sound of the 
dangerous arrivals is nearly drowned. You never know 
unless you have a very narrow shave. 





The Deadly Curtain Fire at Close Range 


EXT we took the rise of a hill; and dawn had really 

begun to break. Everything came out in quarter-light. 
As we neared the top of the rise I was aware that a man 
had stepped out into the road and was holding up his hand 
in the gesture of a traffic policeman. And another thing 
happened. Above the hills, quite dimming that edge of 
dawn on the horizon, a colored rocket had risen and burst. 

“T think,” said White, “that it’s the signal for tir de 
barrage.” He stopped, jammed his brakes down hard. 
“‘There’s the battery—where the man stands.” It was no 
farther away than the width of a city street. 

There must have been a further signal of some kind, for 
suddenly—it burst. A thousand guns, from every hill and 
glen and meadow about us, went off all together in one 
great salvo, and continued to go off in one great roar. It 
was the deadly curtain fire, by which the French draw a 
line of death between the enemy and one of their own 
charges. 

The big guns merely boom, like a gigantic blast in a 
quarry. The little soixante-quinze, pride of the French 
Army, booms too; but its sound has also a vicious whip 
like that of a rifle. No instrument of destruction in this 
war gives such an impression of power. Always it pierces 
the chorus of the heavier guns, as the note of the first 
violin pierces that of an orchestra. And that battery before 
us was of soixante-quinzes. Their muzzles, outlined 
against the dawn sky, belched and shook and belched 
again as the fire ran from one to another. In the flashes we 
could see the crew working with monotonous rhythm. The 
curtain fire had lit the whole horizon; the blaze seemed to 
flicker and then to run in great waves. 

They say it lasted ten minutes. How long I stood it before 
I plugged my ears I do not know. It was not so much the 
sound waves bursting against my eardrums that killed 
my resolution to hear it through as a curious irritation 
which it brought—a feeling that if it kept on longer I must 
do something violent, I knew not what. Then with the 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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HAD for some time been noting a slight theat- 
I rical tinge to the periodical literature supported 

by the big table in the Arrowhead living room. 
Chiefly the table’s burden is composed of trade 
journals of the sober quality of the Stockbreeder’s 
Gazette or Mine, Quarry & Derrick or the Farmer’s 
Almanac. But if, for example, one really tired of 
’ a vivacious column headed ‘‘ Chats on Fertilizers”’ 
one could, by shuffling the litter, come upon a less 
sordid magazine frankly abandoned to the interests 
of the screen drama. 

The one I best recall has limned upon its cover in 
acceptable flesh tints a fair young face of flawless 
beauty, framed in a mass of curling golden ringlets. 
The dewy eyes, shaded to mystery by lashes of 
uncommon length, flash a wistful appeal that is 
faintly belied by the half-smiling lips and the dim- 
pling chin. The contours are delicate yet firm; a 
face of haunting appeal—a face in which tears can 
be seldom but the sprightly rain of April, and the 
smile, when it melts the sensitive lips, will yet warn 
that hearts are made to ache and here is one not all 
too merry in its gladness. It is the face of one of our 
famous screen beauties, and we know, even from this 
tinted half-tone, that the fame has been deserved. 

On one of those tired Arrowhead nights, inwardly 
debating the possible discourtesy of an early bed- 
ding after ten wet miles of trout stream, I came 
again and again to this compelling face of the 
sad smile and the glad tears. It recalled an 
ideal feminine head much looked at in my 
nonage. It was lithographed mostly in pink 
and was labeled ‘“‘ Tempest and Sunshine.”’ So 
I loitered by the big table, dreaming upon the 
poignant perfections of this idol of a strange 
new art. I dreamed until awakened by the 
bustling return of my hostess, Mrs. Lysander 
John Pettengill, who paused beside me to build 
an after-dinner cigarette, herself glancing 
meantime at the flawless face on the maga- 
zine cover. I perceived instantly that she also 
had been caught by its not too elusive charm. 

“A beautiful face,’’ I said. 

Ma Pettengill took the magazine from me and studied 
the dainty thing. 

“Yes, he’s certainly beautiful,’ she assented. ‘‘He’s as 
handsome as a Greek goddess.’”’ Thus did the woman 
ambiguously praise that famous screen star, J. Harold 
Armytage. ‘‘And the money he makes! His salary is one 
of them you see compared with the President’s so as to 
make the latter seem a mere trifle. That’s a funny thing. 
I bet at least eighteen million grown people in this country 
never did know how much they was paying their president 
till they saw it quoted beside some movie star’s salary in a 
piece that tells how he’s getting about four times what we 
pay the man in the White House. Ain’t it a great business, 
though! Here’s this horrible male beauty that would have 
to be mighty careful to escape extermination if he was 
anything but an actor. Being that, however, he not only 
eludes the vengeance of a sickened populace, but he can 
come out and be raw about it. Here, let me show you.” 

She turned to the page where J. Harold Armytage began 
to print a choice few of the letters he daily received from 
admirers of the reputedly frailer sex. She now read me one 
of these with lamentable efforts of voice to satirize its 
wooing note: “My darling! I saw that dear face of yours 
again to-night in All For Love! So noble and manly you 
were in the sawmill scene where first you turn upon the 
scoundrelly millionaire father of the girl you love, then 
save him from the dynamite bomb of the strikers at the 
risk of your own. Oh, my dearest! Something tells me 
your heart is as pure and sweet as your acting, that your 
dear face could not mask an evil thought. Oh, my man of 
all the world! If only you and I together might tf 

It seemed enough. Ma Pettengill thought so too. The 
others were not unlike it. The woman then read me a few 
of the replies of J. Harold Armytage to his unknown wor- 
shipers. The famous star was invariably modest and 
dignified in these. Tactfully, as a gentleman must in any 
magazine of wide circulation, he deprecated the worship 
of these adoring ones and kindly sought to persuade them 
that he was but a man—not a god, even if he did chance 
to receive one of the largest salaries in the business. The 
rogue! No god—with the glorious lines of his face there 
on the cover to controvert this awkward disclaimer! His 
beauty flaunted to famished hearts, what avail to protest 
weakly that they should put away his image or even to 
hint, as now and again he was stern enough to do, that 
their frankness bordered on the unmaidenly? 

I called Ma Pettengill’s attention to this engaging 
modesty. I said it must be an affair of some delicacy to 
rebuff ardent and not too reticent fair ones in a public 
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print, and that I 
considered J. Harold 
Armytage to have 
come out of it with 
a display of taste 
that could be called 
unusual. The woman 
replied, with her oc- 
casional irrelevance, 
that if the parties 
that hired him should 
read this stuff they 
probably wouldn’t 
even then take him 
out on the lot and 
have him bitterly 
kicked by a succes- 
sion of ten large 
laboring men who 
would take kindly to 
the task. She then once more said that the movies was sure 
one great business, and turned in the magazine to pleasanter 
pages on which one Vida Sommers, also a screen idol, it 
seemed, gave warning and advice to young girls who con- 
templated a moving-picture career. 

Portraits of Vida Sommers in her best-known roles 
embellished these pages. In all of the portraits she wept. 
In some the tears were visible; in others they had to be 
guessed, the face being drawn by anguish. Her feminine 
correspondents wished particularly to be told of the snares 
and temptations besetting the path of the young girl who 
enters this perilous career. Many of them seemed rather 
vague except upon this point. They all seemed to be sure 
that snares and temptations would await them, and would 
Vida Sommers please say how these could be avoided by 
young and impressionable girls of good figure and appear- 
ance who were now waiting on table at the American House 
in Centralia, Illinois, or accepting temporary employ- 
ment in mercantile establishments in Chicago, or merely 
living at home in Zanesville, Ohio, amid conditions unbear- 
ably cramping to their aspirations? 

And Vida Sommers told every one of them not to con- 
sider the pictures but as a final refuge from penury. She 
warned them that they would find the life one of hard 
work and full of disappointments. It seemed that even the 
snares and temptations were disappointing, being more 
easily evaded than many of her correspondents appeared 
to suspect. She advised them all to marry some good, 
true man and make a home for him. And surely none of 
them could have believed the life to be a joyous one after 
studying these sorrowful portraits of Vida Sommers. 

“That’s my little actress friend,” said Ma Pettengill. 
“TDoesn’t she ery something grand!” 

“You've been cheating me,’’ I answered. “I never 
knew you had a little actress friend. How did you get 
her? And doesn’t’she ever play anything cheerful?”’ 

“Of course not! She only plays mothers, and you know 
what that means in moving pictures. Ever see a moving- 
picture mother that had a chance to be happy for more than 
the first ten feet of film? You certainly got to ery to hold 
down that job. Ain’t she always jolted quick in the first 
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reel by the husband getting all ruined up in Wall Street, or 
the child getting stole, or the daughter that’s just budding 
into womanhood running off with a polished shoe-drummer 
with city ways, or the only son robbing a bank, or husband 
taking up with a lady adventuress that lives across the hall 
in the same flat and outdresses mother? 

“Then it’s one jolt after another for her till 
the last ten feet of the last reel, when every- 
thing comes right somewhere on a ranch out 
in the great clean West where husband or son 
has got to be a man again by mingling with 
the honest-hearted drunken cowboys in their 
barroom frolics, or where daughter has won 
Ki back her womanhood and made a name for 
ar herself by dancing the Nature dance in the 
ad Red Eye saloon for rough but tender-hearted 

miners that shower their gold on her when 

stewed. Only, in this glad time of the last ten 

feet she still has to ery a-plenty because the clouds 

have passed and she’s Oh, so happy at last! Yes, sir; 

| they get mother going and coming. And when she 

| ain’t weeping she has to be scared or mad or some- 

thing that keeps her face busy. Here—I got some 

programs of new pieces Vida just sent me. You can 

see she’s a great actress; look at that one: ‘Why Did 

You Make My Mamma Cry?’ And these other two.” 

I looked and believed. The dramas were variously 

and pithily described as The Picture with the Punch 

Powerful—The Smashing Five-Reel Masterpiece— 

A Play of Peculiar Problems and Tense Situations— 

Six Gripping Reels, 7000 Feet and Every Foot a Punch! 

Vida Sommers, in the scenes reproduced from these plays, 

had indeed a busy face. In the picture captioned ‘“‘ Why Did 

You Make My Mamma Cry?”’ the tiny golden-haired gir] is 

reproaching her father in evening dress. I read the open- 

ing lines of the synopsis: “‘A young business man, who 

has been made successful through his wife’s money, is led 

to neglect her through pressure of affairs, falls into the toils 

of a dancer in a public place and becomes a victim of her 
habit, that of drinking perfume in her tea a 

But I had not the heart to follow this tragedy. In 
another, “‘The Woman Pays—Powerful and Picturesque, 
a Virile Masterpiece of Red-Blooded Hearts,’’ Vida Som- 
mers is powerfully hating her husband whom she has con- 
fronted in the den of a sneering and superbly gowned 
adventuress who declares that the husband must choose 
between them. Of course there can be no doubt about the 
husband’s choice. No sane movie actor would hesitate a 
second. The caption says of Vida Sommers: ‘‘Her Love 
Has Turned to Hate.” It may be good acting, but it 
would never get her chosen by the male of her species— 
the adventuress being what is known in some circles as a 
pippin. 

I studied still another of these documents—‘‘ Hearts 
Asunder.’” Vida Sommers has sent her beautiful daughter 
to the spring for a pail of water, though everyone in the 
audience must know that Gordon Balch, the detestable 
villain, is lurking outside for precisely this to occur. The 
synopsis beautifully says: ‘‘The mother now goes in 
search of her darling, only to find her struggling in the 
grasp of Gordon Balch, whois trying to force his attentions 
on her.”’ This is where Vida Sommers has to look fright- 
ened, though in a later picture one sees that her fright 
changed to ‘‘A Mother’s Honest Rage.’’ The result is that 
Gordon Balch gets his, and gets it good. The line under 
his last appearance is ‘‘The End of a Misspent Life.’’ Vida 
Sommers here registers pity. As’Ma Pettengill had said, 
her face seemed never to have a moment’s rest. 

While I studied these exhibits my hostess had not been 
silent upon the merits of her little actress friend. Slowly 
she made me curious as to the origin and inner life of this 
valued member of an exalted profession. 

“Yes, sir; there she is at the top, drawing down big 
money, with a nice vine-clad home in this film town, fur- 
nished from a page in a woman’s magazine, with a big 
black limousine like a hearse—all but the plumes—and a 
husband that she worships the ground he walks on. 
Everything the heart can desire, even to being mother to 
some of the very saddest persons ever seen on a screen. 
It shows what genius will do for a woman when she finds 
out what kind of genius she’s got and is further goaded by 
the necessity of supporting a husband in the style to 
which he has been accustomed by a doting father. She’s 
some person now, let me tell you. 

“She spent a week with me in Red Gap last fall, and 
you’d ought to seen how certain parties kowtowed to me 
so they’d get to meet her. I found that about every 
woman under fifty in our town is sure she was born for 
this here picture work, from Henrietta Templeton Price 
to Beryl Mae Macomber, who’s expecting any day to 
be snapped up by some shrewd manager that her type 
is bound to appeal to, she being a fair young thing with 
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big eyes and lots of teeth, like all film actresses. Metta 
Bigler, that teaches oil painting and burnt wood, give Vida 
a reception in her Bohemian studio in Red Gap’s Latin 
Quarter—the studio having a chain of Chianti bottles on 
the wall and an ash tray with five burnt cigarette ends on a 
taboret to make it look Bohemian—and that was sure the 
biggest thrill our town has had since the Gus Levy All Star 
Shamrock Vaudeville Company stranded there five years 
ago. It just shows how important my little actress friend 
is—and look what she come up from!”’ 

I said I wouldn’t mind looking what she come up from 
if she had started low enough to make it exciting. 

Ma Pettengill said she had that! She had come up from 
the gutter. She said that Vida Sommers, the idol of thou- 
sands, had been ‘‘a mere daughter of the people.’’ Her 
eyes crinkled as she uttered this phrase. So I chose a 
chair in the shadow while she built a second cigarette. 


Ten years ago I’m taking a vacation down in New York 
City. Along comes a letter from Aunt Esther Colborn, of 
Fredonia, who is a kind of a third cousin of mine about 
twice removed. Says her niece, Vida, has had a good city 
job as cashier of a dairy lunch in Boston, which is across 
the river from some college, but has thrown this job to the 
winds to marry the only college son of a rich New York 
magnate or Wall Street crook who has cast the boy off for 
contracting this low alliance with a daughter of the people. 
Aunt Esther is now afraid Vida isn’t right happy and wants 
I should look her up and find out. It didn’t sound too 
good, but I obliged. 

I go to the address in Sixty-seventh Street on the West 
Side and find that Vida is keeping a boarding house. But 
I was ready to cheer Aunt Esther with a telegram one 
second after she opened the door on me—in a big blue 
apron and a dustcap on her hair. She was the happiest 
young woman I ever did see—shining it out every which 
way. A very attractive girl about twenty-five, with a slim 
figure and one of these faces that ain’t 
exactly of howling beauty in any one 
feature, but that sure get you when 
they’re sunned up with joy like this 
one was. 

She was pleased to death when I 
told her my name, and of course I 
must come in and stay for dinner so 
I could see all her boarders that was 
like one big family and, above all, 
meet her darling husband Clyde 
when he got home from business. 
The cheeriest thing she was, and I 
adore to meet people that are cheery, 
so I said nothing would please me 
better. She took me up to her little 
bedroom to lay my things off and 
then down to the parlor where she 
said I must rest and excuse her be- 
cause she still had a few little things 
to supervise. She did have too. In 
the next hour and a half she run up 
and down two flights of stairs at least 
ten times. I could hear her sweeping 
overhead and jamming things round 
on the stove when she raced down to 
the kitchen. Yes, she had several 
little things to supervise and one girl 
to help her. I peeked into the kitchen 
once while I was wandering through the 
lower rooms, and she seemed to be show- 
ing this girl how to boil potatoes. I 
wondered if she never run down and if 
her happy look was really chronic or 
mebbe put on for my benefit. Still, I 
could hear her singing to herself and she 
moved like a happy person. 

In looking round the parlor I was 
greeted on every wall by pictures of a 
charming youth I guessed was darling 
Clyde. A fine young face he had, and 
looked as happy as Vida herself. There 
was pictures of him with a tennis racket A 
and on a sailboat and with a mandolin 
and standing up with his college glee club 
and setting on a high-powered horse and 
so forth, all showing he must be a great 
social favorite and one born to have a 
good time. I wondered how he’d come to confer himself 
on the cashier of a quick-lunch place. I thought it must be 
one of these romances. Then—I’m always remembering 
the foolishest things—I recalled a funny little absent look 
in Vida’s eyes when she spoke of her darling coming home 
from business. I thought now it must of been pride; that 
he was performing some low job in a factory or store while 
she run the boarding house, and she didn’t want me to know 
it. I thought he must be a pretty fine rich man’s son to 
stand the gaff this way when cast off by his father for 
mixing up with a daughter of the people. 

It come dinnertime; about a dozen boarders straggling 
in, with Vida in a pretty frock anxious because darling 
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Clyde was ten minutes late and of course something fatal 
must of happened to him in crossing a crowded street. 
But nothing had. He showed up safe and sound and 
whistling in another ten minutes, and became the life of 


the party. He looked near as happy as Vida did when she ~ 


embraced him out in the hall, a fine handsome young 
fellow, the best-natured in the world, jollying the boarders 
and jollying me and jollying Vida that he called Baby 
Girl, or Babe. I saw, too, that I must of been mistaken 
about the job he was holding down. He was dressed in a 
very expensive manner, with neat little gold trinkets half 
concealed about him, the shirt and collar exactly right and 
the silk socks carefully matching the lavender tie. 

He kept the table lively all through dinner with jokes 
and quips from the latest musical comedies and anecdotes 
of his dear old college days, and how that very afternoon 
he had won a silver cup and the pool championship of his 
college club—and against a lot of corking good players, 
too, he didn’t mind saying. Also I noticed we was eating 
a mighty good dinner; so darned good you didn’t see how 
Vida could set it up at the price boarders usually pay. 

After dinner Clyde sat down to the piano in the parlor 
and entertained one and all with songs of a comic or sen- 
timental character. He knew a piano intimately, and his 
voice was one of these here melting tenors that get right 
inside of you and nestle. He was about the most ingratiat- 
ing young man I’d ever met, and I didn’t wonder any 
more about Vida’s look of joy being permanent. She’d 
look in on the party every once in a while from the kitchen 
or the dining room where she was helping her Swede do the 
dishes for fifteen people and set the table for breakfast. 

She was about an hour at this, and when at last she’d 
slipped out of her big apron and joined us she was looking 
right tuckered but still joyous. Clyde patted his Baby 
Girl’s hand when she come in, and she let herself go into 
an easy-chair near him that one of the boarders got up to 
give her. I got the swift idea that this was the first time all 
day she’d set down with any 
right feeling of rest. 

Then Clyde sung toher. You 
could tell it was a song he meant 
for her and never sung till she’d 
got the work done up. A right 
pretty old song it was, Clyde 
throwing all the loving warmth 
of his first-class tenor voice into 
the words: 


Good night, good night, beloved! 
I come to watch o'er thee, 
To be near thee, to be near thee. 


I forget the rest, but there 
was happy tears in Vida’s eyes 
when he finished in one climbing 

tenor burst. 
Then Clyde 
gets up and 
says he has 


an engagement down to his college club because some of his 
dear old classmates has gathered there for a quiet little 
evening of reminiscence and the jolly old rascals pretend 
they can’t get along without him. Vida beams on him 
brighter than ever and tells him to be sure and have a good 
time, which I’d of bet money he’d be sure to. 

It was a very pretty scene when they said good night. 
Vida pretended that Clyde’s voice was falling off from 
smoking too many cigarettes at this club. “I wouldn’t 
mind you’re going there, but I just know you spend most 
of the time in the club’s horrid old smoking room!”’ She 
tells him this with a pout. Smoking room of a club! The 
knowing little minx! And Clyde chided her right back in 
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a merry fashion. He lifted one of her hands and said his 
Baby Girl would have to take better care of them because 
the cunnin’ little handies was getting all rough. Then they 
both laughed and went out for a long embrace in the hall. 

Vida come back with a glowing countenance, and the 
boarders having dropped off to their rooms when the life 
of the party went to his club we had a nice chat. All about 
Clyde. She hoped I did like him, and I frankly said he 
was about the most taking young brat I’d ever been close 
to. She explained how their union had been a dream; 
that during their entire married life of a year and a half he 
had never spoken one cross word to her. She said I 
couldn’t imagine his goodness of heart nor his sunny dis- 
position nor how much everyone admired him. But the 
tired thing got so sleepy in ten minutes, even talking about 
her husband, that she couldn’t keep back the yawns, so I 
said I’d had a wonderful evening and would have to go 
now. mony th 

But up in the bedroom, while I’m putting my things 
on,.she gets waked up and goes more into detail about 
her happiness. I’ve never been able to figure out why, but 
women will tell each other things in a bedroom that they 
wouldn’t dream of telling in any other room. Not that Vida 
went very far. Just a few little points. Like how Clyde’s 
father had cast him off when they married, and how she 
had felt herself that she was nothing but a bad woman 
taking advantage of his youth, she being a whole year 
older than he was; but Clyde had acted stunning in the 
matter, telling his father he had chosen the better part. 
Also it turned out this father hadn’t cast him off from so 
much after all, because the old man went flat broke in Wall 
Street a couple of months later, perishing of heart failure 
right afterward, and about the only thing Clyde would of 
drawn from the estate anyway was an old-fashioned watch 
of his grandfather’s with a chain made from his grand- 
mother’s hair when she was a bride. 

I gathered they had been right up against it at this time, 
except for the two thousand dollars that had been left 
Vida by her Uncle Gideon in the savings bank at Fredonia. 
Clyde, when she drew this out, wanted they should go to 
Newport with it where they could lead a quiet life for a 
couple of months while he looked about for a suitable 
opening for himself. But Vida had been firm, even ugly, 
she said, on this point. She’d took the two thousand and 
started a boarding house that would be more like a home 
than a boarding house, though Clyde kept saying he’d 
never be able to endure seeing the woman bearing his 
name reduced to such ignoble straits. 

Still he had swallowed his foolish pride and been really 
very nice about it after she got the business started. Now 
he was always telling her to be sure and set a good table. 
He said if you were going to do a thing, even if it was only 
keeping a boarding house, to do it well. That was his 
motto—do it well or don’t do it at all! So she was buying 
the best cuts of meats and all fresh vegetables because of 
his strict ideas in this matter, and it didn’t look as if they’d 
ever really make a fortune at it—to say nothing of there 
being more persons than I’d believe that had hard luck 
and got behind in their payments, and of course one 
couldn’t be stern to the poor unfortunates. 

I listened to this chatter till it seemed about time to 
ask what business Clyde had took up. It seemed that 
right at the moment he was disengaged. It further 
seemed that he had been disengaged at most other 
moments since he had stooped to this marriage with a 
daughter of the people. I mustn’t think it was the 
poor boy’s fault, though. He was willing at all times 
to accept a situation and sometimes would get so 
depressed that he’d actually look for work. Twice he 
had found it, but it proved to be something confining 
in an office where the hours were long and conditions 
far from satisfactory. 

That’s how she put it, with glowing eyes and flushed 
cheeks: ‘‘It proved to be mere dull routine work not in 
the least suited to darling Clyde’s talents and the con- 
ditions were far from satisfactory. I had the hardest 
time prevailing on him to give the nasty old places 
up and wait patiently for a suitable opening. He was 
quite impatient with me when he consented—but, of 
course, he’s only a boy of twenty-four, a whole year 
younger than I am. I tell him every day a suitable 
opening is bound to occur very soon. You see, he has 
so many grand friends, people of the right sort that 
are wealthy. I insist on his meeting them constantly. 
Just think; only last week he spent Saturday and 
Sunday at one of the biggest country houses on Long Island, 
and had such a good time. He’s a prime favorite with a 
lot of people like that and they’re always having him to 
dine or to the opera or to their balls and parties. I miss 
him horribly, of course, and the poor dear misses me, but I 
tell him it will surely lead to something. His old college 
chums all love him too—a boy makes so many valuable 
friends in college, don’t you think? A lot of them try to 
put things in his way. I couldn’t bear to have him accept 
a situation unworthy of him—I know it would kill him. 
Why, he wilts like a flower under the least depression.” 

Well, I set and listened to a long string of this—and not 
a word for me tosay. What could anyone of said? Wasn’t it 
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being told to me by the happiest woman I ever set eyes 
on? Yes, sir; I’d never believe how gentle natured the boy 
was. Why, that very morning, being worried about some- 
thing that went wrong with breakfast, which she had to 
turn out at five A. M. to get started, hadn’t she clean 
forgot to change his studs to afresh shirt? And, to make it 
worse, hadn’t she laid out a wrong color of socks with his 
lavender tie? But had he been cross to her, as most men 
would of been? Not for one second! He’d simply joked 
her about it when she brought up his breakfast tray, just 
as he’d joked her to-night about her hands getting rough 
from the kitchen work. And so forth and 
so forth! 

The poor thing had got so dead for sleep 
by this time that she was merely babbling. 
She’d probably of fallen over in her clothes 
if I hadn’t been there. Anyway, I got her 
undressed and into bed. She said Clyde’s 
good-night song always rung in her ears till 
she slept. It didn’t ring long this night. 
She was off before I got out the door. 
Darned if Ihadn’t been kind of embarrassed 
by her talk, knowing it would never do for 
me to bust in with anything bordering on 
the vicious, such as suggesting that if Clyde 
now and then went into the kitchen and 
helped Baby Girl with the dishes it would 
make a very attractive difference in him. 
I took another good look at his pictures in 
the parlor before I let myself out of the 
house. He still looked good—but hell! 

I wrote Aunt Esther the same evening 
not to worry one minute about Vida’s hap- 
piness, because I wished we could all be 
as happy as she was. All the same I took 
pains to go round to that boarding house 
a couple times more, because it seemed like 
the girl’s happiness might have a bum 
foundation. Darling Clyde was as merry 
and attentive as ever and Vida was still 
joyous. I guess she kept joyous at her work 
all day by looking forward to that golden 
moment after dinner when her boy would 
sing Good night, good night, beloved—he’d 
come to watch o’er her! How that song 
did light her face up! 

She confided to me one of these times 
that the funny men are always making 
jokes about how much it costs a woman for clothes, and 
she wondered why they didn’t make some of their old jokes 
about how much it costs for men’s clothes too. She said I 
wouldn’t believe how much they had to lay out on Clyde’s 
clothes so he’d be sure to look right when a suitable open- 
ing occurred. I could take the item of shirts alone that 
had to be made to order and cost seven-fifty each, to say 
nothing of collars and ties and suits from what Clyde said 
was the only tailor in New York that could dress a gentle- 
man so he looked like one. She said if these funny humor- 
ists could see what they spent on her clothes and what they 
had to spend on Clyde’s, she bet they’d feel mighty cheap. 
She laughed like she had a bully joke on the poor things. 

She was glad, too, for Clyde’s sake that a suitable 
opening was just about to occur any moment, because the 
poor chap said himself it was a dog’s life he was leading, 
with nothing much to do every day but go to the club and 
set round. And how thankful she’d ought to be that he 
never drank—the least bit of liquor made him ill—and so 
many young men of his class nowadays drank to excess. 

No; nothing for me to say and nothing to do. Here was 
one happy love match. So I come home, making Vida 
promise to write often. 

She did write about six times in the next three years. 
The chief fact standing out was that the right opening for 
Clyde hadn’t opened yet—and he was getting more 
impatient every day. He always had something in view. 
But I judged he was far-sighted. And some way when 
he had got his rope over a job the hondoo wouldn’t seem 
to render. He couldn’t cinch anything. He was as full of 
blandishment as ever, though, and not a one of his staunch 
old friends had dropped him on account of his unfortu- 
nate marriage. He was a great diner-out and spent lots 
of week-ends, and just now was on a jolly houseboat in 
Florida for three months with an old college mate worth 
nine million dollars, and wasn’t that nice! She could just 
see him keeping the whole party gay with his mandolin 
and his songs. The summer before that this same friend 
had let Clyde have an elegant motor car for his own use, 
and the foolish boy had actually took her out in it one 
Sunday, there being a pongee motor coat in the car that 
fit her beautifully so that none of his rich friends could have 
told she wasn’t dressed as smartly as they was. He not 
only kept her out all afternoon, but would have took her to 
dinner some place only she had to get back to the board- 
ing house because you couldn’t trust these raw Swedes. 

And there was one thing she was going to bring herself 
to confess to me, no matter if it did sound disloyal—a 
dreadful thing about Clyde. It was ugly of her to breathe 

a word against him, but she was greatly worried and 


mebbe I could help her. The horrible truth was that her 
boy was betraying an inclination to get fat, and he’d only 
laugh at her when she warned him. Many a night her 
pillow had been wet with tears on this account, and did I 
believe in any of these remedies for reducing? Wasn’t 
there something she could slip into his pudding that would 
keep him down without his knowing it, because otherwise, 
though it was a thing no true wife ought to say, her 
beloved would dig his grave with his teeth. 

I thought that was about enough and even ample. I 
started a hot answer to this letter, saying that if darling 
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Clyde was digging his grave with his teeth it was her own 
fault because she was providing the spade and the burial 
plot, and the quickest way to thin her darling down would 
be for her to quit work. But shucks! Why insult the poor 
thing? I got back my composure and wrote her a nice 
letter of sympathy in her hour of great trouble. I didn’t 
say at all thatif I had been in her place Mr. Clyde would of 
long since had my permission to go to the devil. Yes, sir; 
Id have had that lad going south early in the second year. 
Mebbe not, at that! A woman never really knows how 
some other man might of made a fool of her. 

Two more years drug on, with about two letters from 
Vida, and then I get a terrible one announcing the grand 
crash. First, the boarding house had died a lingering 
death, what from Vida buying the best the market afforded 
and not having learned to say “‘No!” to parties that got 
behind, and Clyde having had to lend a couple hundred 
dollars to a fraternity brother that was having a little hard 
luck. She’d run the business on a narrow trail for the last 
two months, trying to guard every penny, but it got so she 
and Clyde actually had to worry over his next club dues, 
to say nothing of a new dress suit he was badly needing. 
Then some parties she owed bills to come along and pushed 
her over the cliff by taking her furniture. She was at first 
dreadfully worried about how her boy would stand the 
blow, but he’d took it like the brave, staunch man he was, 
being such a help to her when they had to move to a fur- 
nished room near the old home where they both had been 
sohappy. He’d fairly made the place ring with his musical 
laughter and his merry jesting about their hardships. 


Then she’d got a good job as cashier in a big grocery 
she’d dealt with, not getting a million dollars a year, to be 
sure, but they were doing nicely, because Clyde took most 
of his meals with his thoughtful friends—and then crash 
out of a clear sky a horrible tragedy happened that for a 
minute darkened the whole world. 

Yes, it was a bitter tragedy. Clyde’s two-year-old dress 
suit, that he was bravely wearing without a murmur, had 
needed pressing and she promised to do it; but she over- 
slept herself till seven-thirty that morning, which made her 
late at the store, so she’d asked the girl in this rooming 

house to do it down in the kitchen. The girl had been 
willing but weak-minded. Shestarted with too hot an 
iron and didn’t put a damp cloth between the iron 
and the goods. In the midst of the job something 
boiled over on the stove. She got rattled and jumped 
for that, and when she come back the dress coat of 
darling Clyde was branded for fair in the middle 
of the back—a nifty flatiron brand that you could of 
picked him out of a bunch of animals by in one sec- 
ond. The girl was scarcd stiff and hung the clothes 
back in the closet without a word. And poor Clyde 
discovered the outrage that night when he was 
dressing for a class reunion of his dear old 
Alvah Mater. 

Thad to read between the lines some, but I 
gathered that he now broke down completely 
at this betrayal of his trusting nature. Vida 
must of been suffering too keenly herself to 
write me all the pitiful details. And right on 
top of this blow comes the horrible discovery, 
when he takes his mandolin out of 
the case, that it has been fatally 
injured in the moving. One blow 
right on another. How little we 
realize the suffering that goes on 
all about us in this hard world. 
Imagine the agony in that furnished 
room this night! 

Clyde wasn’t made of iron. 
When the first flood of grief sub- 
sided he seems to of got cold and 
desperate. Said Vida in this letter: 
““My heart stopped when he sud- 
denly declared in cool, terrible 
tones: ‘There’s always the river!’ 
I could see that he had resolved to 
end it all, and through the night I 
pleaded with my boy.” 

I bet she made mistakes as a 
grocer’s cashier next day, but it was 
worth it because her appeals to 
Clyde’s better nature had pre- 
vailed. He did disappear that day, 
getting his trunks from the house 
while she was at the store and not 
being able to say good-by because 
he couldn’t remember which store 
she was accepting a situation at. 
But he left her a nice note. He 
wasn’t going to end it all in the 
river. He was going off on the pri- 
vate steamboat of one of his dearest friends for a trip round 
the world that might last a year—and she mustn’t worry 
about the silly old dress coat, because his new dinner-jacket 
suit would be ample for a boat trip. Also she’d be glad 
to know that he had a new mandolin, though she wasn’t 
to worry about the bill for it, because the man didn’t 
expect his pay on time and, anyway, he could wait, so with 
fondest love! 

And Vida was so relieved at this good fortune. To think 
that her despondent boy was once more assured of his right- 
ful position for a whole year, while she was saving her 
princely wages till she got enough to start another boarding 
house that would be more like a home. Wasn’t it all simply 
too good to be true—wasn’t it always darkest just before 
dawn! 

I didn’t trust myself to answer that letter, beyond wiring 
her that if she ever felt she was having any really hard luck 
to be sure and call on me. And she went on working and 
putting her money by. It was two years later when I next 
saw her. I looked her up the first thing when I got to 
New York. 

She was still accepting a position in this grocery, but of 
course had changed to a much smaller furnished room where 
she could be cozy and feed herself from a gas stove on the 
simple plain foods that one just can’t seem to get at high- 
priced restaurants. 

She’d changed a lot. Lines in her face now, and streaks 
in her brown hair, and she barely thirty. I made up my 
mind to do something harsh, but couldn’t just tell how to 
start. She’d had a picture card from her boy the first year, 
showing the Bay of Naples and telling how he longed for 
her; but six months later had come a despondent letter 
from Japan speaking again of the river and saying he often 
felt like ending it all. Only, he might drag out his existence 
a bit longer because another wealthy old chum was in port 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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present, when the 

stage appeals so inti- 
mately to the interest of 
a great majority of all 
classes of the public, the 
tendency is natural to 
regard its art lightly. 
The observation and ex- 
perience of us who are 
within the theater lead 
to the conclusion that 
nearly everyone is not 
only a playgoer but, at 
one time or another, 
aspires to write, or even 
tries to write, a play. 

These aspirants who 
attempt to express their 
impressions of life and 
character in action and 
the spoken word are, of 
course, seldom qualified 
for what is, I believe, the 
most difficult of all tasks 
in the domain of the arts. 
They do not realize that 
no matter how valuable 
or interesting the idea 
they seek to present may 
be,it can be accomplished 
only with a thorough 
. technical knowledge, 
which is very hard to 
acquire, of so complicated 
and treacherous an in- 
strument of artistic expression as the stage. People 
who have proved failures in the various professions 
and scientific pursuits turn confidently, as a last 
resort, to the much more baffling vocation of play- 
writing. Propagandists attempt to appropriate the theater 
as a convenient means of ventilating their theories, forget- 
ting that however attractive the theories themselves may 
be, an interesting presentation of them in terms of drama 
is an entirely different matter. It is a common impulse of 
sentimental women to want to write plays, and thousands 
of them try. So, also, do numerous others, as alien to the 
profession of letters as the business man, thesociety woman, 
the housemaid or even the cook. I sometimes wonder if 
the true explanation for this very general passion to write 
for the theater is not that the really well-made play seems 
so spontaneous. Since all people talk and act constantly 
in everyday life, why, they reason, should it be hard to 
make characters talk and act on the stage? 

With such a large part of the population trying to write 
plays which they expect the other part will applaud, it is 
no wonder the constant complaint of all dramatic produc- 
ers that they cannot find suitable material for their stages 
is generally heard with skepticism. It is never impossible 
for the producer to obtain plays—they pour down upon 
him in avalanches; but to find in this mass of unsolicited 
contributions even an occasional manuscript which meets 
the requirements of what a play ought to beisa quite differ- 
ent thing. In every profession one must catch his hare 
before he can cook it; the difficulty in the profession of the 
dramatic producer is that hares worth cooking are so few 
and far between. 


I: A TIME like the 
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Hitching Your Play to a Star 


VERY manager of established reputation follows his 
own method of obtaining plays and preparing them for 
publie performance. In this respect the art of the stage 
differs from all the other arts since, having to meet so many 
varying conditions and contingencies, it cannot be regu- 
lated by hard and fast rules of procedure. To a certain 
extent, also, a producer cannot restrict himself to a single 
process in all the plays he himself presents. But there 
should be, nevertheless, a common denominator which 
establishes the individuality of his work and determines 
the artistic value of the results which he accomplishes. 
In my own experience I have always found it very diffi- 
cult to obtain the kind of dramas I have wanted to pro- 
duce. Compared with this constant search for plays, which 
I have kept up with all my energy for more than thirty 
years, the actual work of making my productions, com- 
plicated and difficult as it is, once the play which is suitable 
to my purpose has been found, becomes relatively easy, 
for it does not involve to nearly so great a degree the 
element of chance. 
I have always endeavored to be first in the field with 
plays that are out of the stage’s conventional groove and 
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that, at the same time, appeal to the public’s constantly 
changing taste. When I established the theaters in New 
York which bear my name manuscripts poured in on me 
in such numbers that I could not possibly find time so 
much as to glance over them. It occurred to me that if I 
established a play bureau and placed it in charge of com- 
petent readers it would be a courtesy and encouragement 
to ambitious writers, and at the same time might prove of 
great advantage to me. 

I gave my idea a thorough test. At much expense I 
organized my bureau, at first with one reader, but soon 
I had to increase the number to three. Before long we were 
receiving from four thousand to five thousand manuscripts 
a season. All were carefully read and, if any seemed espe- 
cially inviting, they were turned over to me to examine, 
while the others were returned to the authors with com- 
ments pointing out their defects. But during the whole 
period that the play bureau was continued, and in spite of 
the thousands of manuscripts sent to it, I never found even 
one which I dared to produce. This disappointment of my 
expectations is not so remarkable as it may seem. It 
agrees with the experiences of other managers. The late 
Charles Frohman once told me that, among all the thou- 
sands of unsolicited plays sent to him during more than 
twenty years, he had never found even one which he could 
accept. Later, I believe, this record was broken, for Mr. 
Frohman, just before his death when the Lusitania was 
torpedoed, took The Hyphen, a war play which had 
dropped in on him out of the nowhere. It failed completely 
in two weeks. 

The play bureau not only proved of no advantage to me, 
but it became a source of endless complaints and lawsuits. 
It was inevitable that manuscripts which I had never seen 
should contain plots and incidents somewhat similar to 
other plays I afterward produced. So, after every success 
in my theater, I found myself being sued by unknown 
writers. [ had no difficulty in contesting these claims when 
they were carried into the courts, but they cost me much 
time and money. When, finally, a Coney-Island barber 
charged me with stealing the plot of The Woman from a 
play by him which I had never heard of, I abolished the 
play bureau in disgust. 

Play brokers constantly submit to me dramas which 
they think suitable to my purposes or to the needs of my 
stars. I keep in close touch with foreign authors and with 
the stages of England, France, Germany and Hungary, and 
I obtain the refusal of their original plays or of the American 
rights. I am generally engaged in writing a play of my 
own. I also assist by advice a number of young writers 
who submit ideas or plots which impress me as capable of 
development into good plays. This process is slow, of 
course, but as a rule it has brought me excellent results. 
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It is much easier for a 
producer to select a play 
and then cast it effect- 
ively than to find a suit- 
able vehicle for a star. I 
can look with confidence 
to established native and 
foreign playwrights for 
dramas to. be acted by 
special companies, but al- 
most alwaysI havefound 
it necessary to write the 
plays for my stars, or, if 
I have happened to find 
a play reasonably suited 
to the needs of a certain 
star, I have been obliged 
either to rewrite it or to 
have it rewritten by the 
author. In astar’s play 
there must be a perfect 
adjustment of the prin- 
cipal character to the 
temperament and ability 
of its interpreter, or else 
itis better not to produce 
itrat alle 

Almost invariably the 
exceptionally successful 
play is not written, but 
rewritten. However at- 
tractive it may seem in 
the form in which it 
comes to the producer, 
it is capable of improve- 
ment. This axiom of the 
theater, which is as old as the theater itself, has 
been verified again and again in my own experience. 
A few years ago I had written a play for one of my 
stars. The scenery was already painted and the 
cast had been partly engaged when, with a new season 
only six months distant, I found my plans suddenly 
changed. In my dilemma I thought over the plays I had 
read or seen and I happened to remember a piece called 
Juanita, which I had run across in a stock theater in Los 
Angeles. It was a story of Southern California and, being 
a Californian myself, it naturally had appealed strongly to 
me. Butasidefrom the pretty romance it contained, it had 
impressed me as very crude. I sent for its author, Richard 
Walton Tully, and together we spent five months revising 
it. At the end of that time the romance of the story had 
been expanded, its crudeness had disappeared, and the play 
had been renamed The Rose of the Rancho. 


S 


Creating The Darling of the Gods 


N THE previous season I had noticed in a popular-priced 

stock company a little girl who seemed capable of great 
development. I afterward saw her in a comedy called 
Gallops. Her acting so justified my first impression that 
I had engaged her to follow Minnie Dupree in The Music 
Master, in which David Warfield was then appearing. She 
was Frances Starr. As often as I took up the manuscript 
of the rewritten Rose of the Rancho, my mind’s eye would 
see her in its heroine character of Juanita, but the play did 
not seem perfectly adapted toher. So Mr. Tully and I went 
at it again. We changed it not once but a dozen times. At 
last we whipped it into the form I desired. This play not 
only became one of my great successes but it safely 
launched Miss Starr on a notable career. 

I have followed this same process with every play I have 
produced except The Easiest Way and The Secret. Hav- 
ing been successful with twoshort Oriental plays, The First 
Born and Madame Butterfly, I was anxious to present a 
sustained drama of Japanese life. A great many years ago 
I had written a play dealing with Italian character, con- 
taining certain situations which, it seemed to me, might be 
adapted to a Japanese locale. John Luther Long was the 
author of the story from which Madame Butterfly has 
been taken, so I invited him to collaborate with me on the 
new play I had in mind, as he possessed an intimate knowl- 
edge of the traits of character of the Japanese. 

The play we wrote together was The Darling of the Gods. 
We did the work with a great deal of facility and were 
much pleased with it when the first draft was completed; 
nevertheless, before it finally reached the stage, we had 
taken it apart and entirely rewritten it, not once but sev- 
eral times. The exceptional popularity of one of my very 
recent comedy productions, The Boomerang, has caused 
a good deal of comment. Theatergoers who have been 
impressed by the spontaneity and ease with which it 
seemed to have been written may be surprised to know 
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that, having submitted it to me in a form which they 
thought complete, Winchell Smith and Victor Mapes, 
its authors, worked on it for nearly two more years, and 
at my suggestion rewrote it completely three times. 
Their task grew very irksome and sometimes they 
became greatly discouraged, but surely the results have 
justified the energy and time which the revisions 
required. 

I have always made it a practice to be not less critical 
of my own plays. When The Girl of the Golden West 
left my desk the manuscript was decked out with blue 
ribbons, and I regarded it with the natural pride of an 
author who had lavished his best effort upon it. I then 
put it aside for a time and when I took it up again I 
determined to attack it impersonally. I said to myself: 

“T shall pretend that this play was written by 
Smith, and that some producer has paid me a thousand 
dollars to adapt it for him. I shall try to forget that I 
have ever had anything to do with its original script 
and shall revise it from the point of view of an expe- 
rienced stage manager. Moreover, I shall do the work 
as deliberately as if I had no interest in its immediate 
production.” 

So I began rewriting, changing and adapting. 
Speeches that merely read well, without advancing the 
action or elaborating the characters, I cut out alto- 
gether. Scenes that were effective but unnecessary to 
the story I ruthlessly slaughtered. By the time I had 
finished, I, as Belasco, had several times broken Smith’s 
heart. But I think I also greatly improved my own 
play. 

I follow this system with every author who works for 
or with me. Every detail of a play which I intend to 
produce I analyze and debate pro and con with him. 
But I try never to force my own convictions upon a writer. 
I ask him to listen to whatever criticisms I may make and 
then, if I succeed in impressing him that I am right, we 
have a basis to work on. The first law of the stage, whether 
in writing a play or playing a part, is to convince the audi- 
ence of the truth and logic of the work. Let this supreme 
quality be absent and the play, however great may be the 
care lavished on its literary execution or production, will 
be a failure. 


The Problem of Introducing a Ghost 


Ho” complete should be the equipment of the dramatist, 
and also of the producer who brings his play into life, is 
best expressed by saying that playwriting is the most com- 
plex of all the arts. The dramatist must furnish a complete 
foundation for every detail of the work which falls upon 
the producer or stage director. The play once in hand, the 
producer must possess an artist’s sense of colors. He must 
be a close student of Nature. He must be familiar with 
geography and the manners and customs of peoples. He 
should be a dancer—at least rhythm must be a part of his 
soul, for action is the poetry of motion. He should he care- 
ful to inform himself on any special subject that may enter 
the work he is preparing for the stage. When the play fails 
in its intent the producer, not the author or the actors, 
is usually to blame. The impression which the completed 
work is destined to make rests with him. 

In preparing the production of The Return of Peter 
Grimm I studied with diligence such standard books on 
psychic phenomena as Prof. James H. Hyslop’s Psychical 
Research and the Resurrection and Fremont Rider’s Are 
the Dead Alive? and I had several long talks with Pro- 
fessor James. I did not undertake The Case of Becky, 
which dealt with the 
phenomenon of dual 
personality, until I 
was. thoroughly 
familiar with Prof. 
Morton Price’s work, 
The Dissociation of 
a Personality; and I 
had as my guest Pro- 
fessor Allen, of Phila- 
delphia, who was 
present three days at 
the final rehearsals. 
When art intrudes 
upon the domain of 
science it must have 
authority for every- 
thing it appropriates. 
I recall that when I 
produced Men and 
Women twenty years 
ago, I obtained the 
atmosphere of the 
directors’-meeting 
scene which it con- 
tained by going to a 
real directors’ meet- 
ing in a Wall-Street 
bank, where I sat in 
a corner and watched 
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the proceedings. To get the right feeling for The Man Inside 
IT engaged Chuck Connor, a Bowery denizen now dead, to 
take me on a slumming tour among Chinese opium joints, 
and I even went down near the Tombs Prison at two A. M. 
to listen to the sounds in the vicinity, such as the bells 
striking the hours. 

Both as playwright and as producer I am a realist, but 
I do not believe in harrowing audiences unnecessarily. It 
was very hard to avoid one distressing scene in my own 
play, The Return of Peter Grimm, but I overcame the 
defect after experimenting with it several weeks. The play 
dealt with the persistent survival, after death, of a per- 
sonality, or, as some people would have it, with a ghost. 
For the dénouement of the story it was necessary that the 
returned spirit of old Peter should become visible to one of 
the characters. I first invented a séance scene with a 
woman medium, but in rehearsal it impressed me as ridic- 
ulous. Then, after various experiments which did not 
quite satisfy me, I hit upon the idea of writing into the 
play the character of a little child and having him, in his 
dying delirium, see old Peter in his spirit presence. I was 
aware that the scene would be painful to the audience if I 
did not soften it, so I introduced into the opening act the 
effect of a circus passing the house, with bands playing and 
clowns singing, to the delight of the child as he stood at the 
window. Then, when the death scene was reached at the 
end of the play, I reproduced all these circus sounds, but 
softly and from far away, as if they were passing through 
the little child’s disordered mind, and he died smiling and 
happy. So the effect upon the audience, though deeply 
pathetic, was neither harsh nor cruel. 

Let us assume that the play has been brought into 
accepted form in its manuscript and I have made up my 
mind to produce it. My first step in the practical work of 
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production is to study out the scenes, which must be 
constructed as carefully as the play itself, for a skillfully 
devised scene is of vital assistance to an episode. In 
this preliminary work I seldom follow the stage direc- 
tions on the printed page either of my own plays or of 
those of other dramatists. I prefer to plan the scenes 
myself with reference to stage values. I consider where 
a window, a door, a balcony or a fireplace will be most 
effective. The feeling of the scene is always a great 
factor in determining its arrangement, for symbolism 
to a certain extent enters the production of every play. 
For instance, sunlit scenes imply happiness, moonlit 
scenes give a suggestion of romance, while tragedy or 
sorrow should be played in gloom. It is never advisable 
to stage comedy scenes, which depend for their interest 

* upon the wittiness of the dialogue, in exterior settings, 
for the surroundings suggest too great an expanse; if 
acted in an interior setting the lines become immeasur- 
ably more effective. 

Such details as these must be carefully thought out, 
and as I become more familiar with the lines and epi- 
sodes the scenes gradually form themselves. Then I 
make a rough sketch, taking into account the necessary 
arrangement of furniture or other properties and con- 
sidering how the characters can be maneuvered to best 
advantage. 

When I have settled these matters approximately I 
send for Ernest Gros, the artist who has painted the 
scenery for all my productions during nearly twenty 
years. With him seated in front I take the empty stage 
and, as far as possible, try to act the whole play, mak- 
ing every entrance and exit and indicating my ideas of 
the groupings of characters and their surroundings. 
This process, which would probably seem farcical toa 

casual onlooker, will consume perhaps four or five eve- 
nings, for not one detail can be left to chance or put aside 
until I am satisfied that it cannot be improved. During 
the process one must treat the play as a human being; it 
must laugh at certain points, at others it must be sad, 
lovers must come together in certain lights, and all its 
changing moods must be blended harmoniously. For the 
completed play is impressive and fulfills its purpose only to 
the extent that it carries an audience back to its own 
experiences. If my productions have had an appealing 
quality it is because I have kept this important fact con- 
stantly in mind and have tried, while concealing the mecha- 
nism of my scenes, to tug at the hearts of my audiences. 


Experiments With a Miniature Theater 


AVING listened to my ideas in detail and received 

my manuscript, Mr. Gros will make a drawing of the 
scenes, following my crude sketches, and thus we reach a 
definite starting point. In due course of time—it may be 
a week or a month—he will have constructed the actual- 
scene models, which are set up in the perfectly equipped 
miniature theater in my studio. But changes are always 
suggesting themselves, and often these models, which are 
about four feet long, have to be taken apart and recon- 
structed several times. 

It is time now to begin to consider what to me is the all- 
important factor in a dramatie production—the lighting 
of the scenes. With my electrician, Louis Hartman, who 
has made the practical lighting appliances in my theaters 
for the last fifteen years, I again go over the play in detail, 
very much according to the method I have previously 
followed with my scenic artist. When he has thoroughly 
grasped my ideas and become quite familiar with the 
play itself we begin 
our experiments, 











The First Reading of the Play 


using the miniature 
theater and evolving 
our colors by trans- 
mitting white light 
through gelatin or 
silk of various hues. 
Night after night we 
experiment together 
to obtain color or 
atmospheric effects, 
aiming always to 
make them aid the 
interpretation of the 
scenes. 

Lights are to 
drama what music is 
tothelyrics of asong. 
No other factor 
which enters into the 
production of a play 
is so effective in con- 
veying its moods and 
feeling. They are as 
essential to every 
work of dramatic art 
as bloodistolife. The 
greatest part of my 
success in the theater 
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I attribute to my feeling for colors, 
translated into effects of light. Some- 
times these effects have been imitated 
by other producers with considerable 
success, but I do not fear such en- 
croachments. It may be possible for 
others to copy my colors, but no one 
can get my feeling for them. 

The lighting effects on my stages 

have been secured only after years of 
experiment and at an expense which 
many other producers would con- 
sider ridiculous. Sometimes I have 
spent five thousand dollars attempt- 
ing to reproduce the delicate hues of 
a sunset and then have thrown the 
scene away altogether. I recall that 
when I produced The Girl of the 
xolden West, I experimented three 
months to secure exactly the soft, 
changing colors of a California sunset 
over the Sierra Nevadas, and then 
turned to another method. It was a 
good sunset but it was not Cali- 
fornian. Afterward it was sold to the 
producers of Salomy Jane, and it 
proved very effective and perfectly 
adjusted to the needs of that play. 

These experiments have always 
been the most interesting part of my 
work as a producer, although they 





have also been the most perplexing 
and sometimes the most baffling. It 
is no easy matter, for instance, to 
indicate the difference between the moon and stars of a 
Japanese night and the fanciful moon and stars of fairy- 
land. But there is, nevertheless, a difference which an 
audience must be made to feel, without detecting the 
mechanism, just as one is conscious of heat, yet does not 
see it, on entering a warm room. 


Staging the River of Souls 


HE problem of lighting was especially difficult in my 

production of The Return of Peter Grimm, since in that 
play it was necessary to indicate the contrast between life 
and death. Doing away with footlights helped me consid- 
erably, but it took five months of experiments to accom- 
plish the results I sought. I invented special reflectors to 
produce the ashen hue of death, but something always 
seemed lacking. I kept David Warfield in New York all 
summer, standing alone on the stage for hours at a stretch, 
while I threw various lights upon him. Then it occurred 
to me that the trouble lay in the kind of clothes he wore. 
I sent for fifty bolts of cloth and wrapped him in the differ- 
ent fabrics and colors, until I found one which made him 
look mysterious and far away. Even then his appearance 
was not quite right. When other characters came on the 
stage things went wrong. Finally I tried the expedient of 
casting a cold gray light upon his features from above 
while at the same time I illuminated the faces of the 
other characters in the play with a faint rosy glow. It was 
necessary to have many of these lights of differing quality, 
which, one after the other, “‘picked up” the people as 
they moved from place to place on the stage. The effect 
was exactly what I desired, and it proved to be one of 
the most important factors in the success of the play. 

In my production 
of The Darling of 
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Mr. Belasco at Work in His Studio 


in preparation to entering the celestial hereafter, a most 
troublesome problem arose. I had built the translucent 
scene of the river at a cost of sixty-five hundred dollars 
and had devised a kind of harness in which fifteen girls were 
suspended to represent the passage of the souls. When 
I tested the scene with mannikins in my miniature theater 
it invariably worked perfectly; but when I tried it on the 
regular stage something was ‘sure to go wrong. Some of 
the girls swam well while others swam badly, and almost 
always one or two got tangled in their harnesses. Such 
accidents in a performance before an audience would have 
caused laughter, which would have been fatal to the pro- 
duction that had cost eighty thousand dollars. 

For two days and two nights, barring short recesses, we 
worked over that stubborn scene, and at last I decided to 
give it up. Blanche Bates, who was to play the character 
of the heroine, Yo-San, was almost in despair, George 
Arliss lay asleep on a lounge at the side of the stage, and 
everyone else was vexed, discouraged and completely 
fagged out. The opening performance had already been 
twice postponed, but reluctantly I made up my mind to 
put it off again. 

I ordered the scene struck and my carpenters hoisted all 
the opaque setting which had been made at great cost, 
leaving a single gauze curtain suspended in irregular folds 
at the front of the stage. Just at this moment one of the 
workmen happened to pass between the curtain and the 
light at the back. Seen through the folds of the curtain his 
movements were almost ghostly. I saw at once that the 
effect for which I had been striving had come to me ready- 
made. Each of the fifteen girls was told to count ten and 
then cross the stage, using her arms to suggest a kind of 
swimming motion. The effect was remarkable, for the 





the Gods in 1902, it 
was comparatively 
easy to indicate by 
lights the tragic feel- 
ing of the scene in 
which the band of 
samurai commit sui- 
cide by hara-kiri. I 
set the stage in the 
picture of a gaunt 
bamboo forest, be- 
hind which was a 
great blood-red set- 
ting sun tosymbolize 
ebbing life. In the 
shadows Kara’s fol- 
lowers could be 
faintly seen and the 
audience could hear 
the clatter of their 
lacquered armor as 
they went to their 
self-inflicted deaths. 

But when it came 
to the scene of the 
River of Souls, in 
which the dead were 
to swim to the lower 
depths, or purgatory, 
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number of figures seemed multiplied 
a thousandfold. Having already 
thrown away sixty-five hundred dol- 
lars, I built the scene in a day for 
ninety dollars, and it is being imi- 
tated yet. 

In Du Barry one of the problems 
which arose was how to change from 
a brilliantly lighted scene to a dark 
scene without abruptly turning out 
the lights, and also how to invent an 
excuse for the ensuing darkness. I 
thought of midnight bathing and 
other pastimes of the court of Louis 
XV, but I could not put them on the 
stage. While looking over some books 
on the customs of the period I ran 
across descriptions of the lighted 
balls which were tossed about by the 
courtiers and ladies in court games. 
Thus I found the excuse I needed for 
turning out my stage lights, and the 
brilliantly illuminated balls did away 
with the abruptness of the change, 
while the novelty of it appealed 
strongly to the audience at a point 
in the play where a surprise was 
needed to stimulate its interest. 

The scene models having been 
approved and the very important 
matter of the lighting being well 
under way, it is time now to begin 
the building of the actual’scenes. I 
turn my carpenters over to my scenic 
artist, who furnishes to them the plans. They then con- 
struct the scenery in my own shops, for I never have such 
work done by contract. I will allow nothing to be built 
out of canvas stretched on frames. Everything must be 
real. I have seen plays in which thrones creaked on which 
monarchs sat, and palace walls flapped when persons 
touched them. Nothing so destructive to illusion nor so 
ludicrous can happen on my stage. 


How to Select Stars and Supers 


EAN WHILE, if the play has a musical accompaniment 

I read it to the composer I have engaged, indicating its 

mood and feeling. He must interpret every scene and 

speech, as if he were writing the score for asong. I always 
aim to avoid fitting old or familiar music to a new play. 

I generally prefer to leave the costuming until after the 
first week of rehearsals, when I am reasonably sure of my 
actors, unless it happens to be a costume play which I am 
producing. If it demands other than modern clothes I 
write a full description for the characters, deciding whether 
their hair shall be smooth or shaggy, and whether they shall 
or shall not wear beards, and then call a costume designer 
into consultation. All this is very necessary in a costume 
play, in order to preserve the color harmonies of my 
scenes. On the other hand, if it be a modern play that I am 
producing, I send my actors, when the proper time comes, 
to the various shops to be fitted for their clothing. I try 
not to dictate too much in the matter of dresses for my 
actresses, except to preserve the color harmonies, but I 
insist that they must take heed of the temperament of the 
characters they are to represent and the stations in life to 
which the characters belong. As for the male characters, 
if one would be likely 
to purchase his 








Dinner for the Company in the Rehearsal Room 


clothes of a fashion- 
able Fifth-Avenue 
tailor, I send the 
actor to just such a 
shop; if another 
would be likely to 
wear cheap ready- 
made stuff, he must 
seek itin a store that 
sells such clothes. 
Clothes, to be sure, 
do not make the 
man, but generally 
they are a safe index 
to his character and 
temperament. 
While all these 
various details of the 
production are moy- 
ing along, except the 
costuming, to which 
I have referred inci- 
dentally, Iam hunt- 
ing everywhere for 
my cast. In fact I 
have been on the 
lookout for actors 
(Continued on 
Page 46) 
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T THAT hour of a midwinter 
A Labrador night, with the 
moon obscured and half a 
gale of wind blowing in from the 
frozen reaches of the sea, a knock 
at the door was a shocking inci- 
dent, like an alarm of disaster sound- 
ing sudden and loud. There was a 
knock at the door at Peep Cove, of Smokestack Arm, near 
by Bare Capeand the Hen-an’-Chickens— Trapper Thomas 
Cuff’s tilt: a tight log shanty calked with caribou moss, the 
roof of turf, the whole buried in a great drift of snow. 

It was the only door between the cluster of cottages at 
Walk Harbor and the Hudson Bay Company Post at Pep- 
per Tickle; and Walk Harbor lay seventy white miles to 
the south as a man might travel the coast, skirting the 
rugged shore of Smokestack Arm; and Pepper Tickle was 
distant forty miles of deep, bleak trail to the north. It was 
an honest coast; there was no law in visible operation— 
small need of the law on a coast so simple-lived and 
amiable; but Trapper Tom’s youngsters, their game of 
ticktacktoo interrupted by a rapid, violent knocking at the 
door, were nevertheless brought up all standing, as the sea 
phrase goes, and were too completely convulsed with amaze- 
ment and fright to bid the stranger come in from the frosty 
misery of that blustering night. 

sellariat?: 

“What’s that?” 

431 5 ts] age 

The stranger stamped in without waiting to be bidden. 
He was clad in deerskin, white with frost, and dusted to his 
middle with the dry snow of the trail; his breath had 
frozen in his beard and eyebrows and the sweat of his labor 
and haste had run from beneath his hood, so that a fringe 
of icicles depended from brows and hood, and his beard was 
a vast icicle of itself. As he opened the door the snarling of 
his dogs, which he had already released from the traces and 
fed, intruded the length of the tunnel with him, having 
been previously swept away with the wind; and the growl 
and yelp of the pack was mixed with the uneasy howls of 
Trapper Tom’s dogs, shut up in the shed. 

He was a formidable man—not so much his brusque 
speech in salutation and scowling habit of countenance as 
his sullen abstraction from the incidents of his welcome. 
When, however, he had brushed himself clean, which he 
did without saying another word, and when he had picked 
the icicles from his brows and thawed out his beard, his 
grim, anxious manner lightened; and the little Cuffs— 
David and Jonathan and Mary—were reassured by the 
ghost of a twinkle in his eye and the thin semblance of a 
heartier note in his voice. By the time they had spread the 
table their timidity had vanished altogether and they were 
glowing with interest and delight. 

““Where’s your ma?”’ said the stranger. 

Thus directly addressed by a stranger for the first time 
since the fall of the year, little Mary Cuff flushed and 
smiled. 

“‘Ma’th dead,” she lisped. 

““Where’s your pa?” 

It was David, the elder brother, who replied. 

“Pa’s trappin’,” said he. 

The stranger was interested. 

““You don’t mean to tell me,’’ he protested, “that you 
three kiddies are all alone here!” 

oy ea. atte: 

“How long have you been alone?”’ 

““Pa’s been in the timber back o’ Ribbon Hills for more’n 
a month. He’s lookin’ for another silver fox, sir, an’ we’re 
livin’ in hope that he traps it.” 

“‘ Another silver fox!” the stranger exclaimed. ‘‘Then 
he’s trapped one already?”’ 

“Ves; site 

“Ts it here?” 

“He fetched it out, sir, for safe-keepin’. I’ll show it to 
you, sir, when you’ve fed your fill. ’Tis the best furred skin 
my father ever seed in his life. ’Tis the only one that ever 
he trapped. We’re ’lowin’ t’ make our fortune out of it an’ 
move back t’ my father’s home harbor in Newf’un’land. 


BY 





It Was the Only Door Between the Cluster of 
Cottages at Walk Harbor and the Hudson Bay Company Post at Pepper Tickle 


My father ’lows t’ buy a schooner an’ come down the Lab- 
rador in summer weather. Mean’ Jonathan an’ Mary is all 
goin’ t’ school. My father holds that Jonathan haves 
enough cunnin’ an’ spirit t’ make a scholar if he sticks at 
it. An’ I’low my father’s right. There isn’t nobody in this 
world can down Jonathan when he’ve the will t’ triumph. 
An’ he’ll stick at nothin’ t’ gain his ends, the spunky little 
beggar! ’Tis a hard fate, now, sir, that any man has who 
crosses his will or balks his purpose.” 

Jonathan grinned. 

“How old are you?” the stranger inquired. 

“T’m ’leven, I’m told,’”’ Jonathan answered; ‘‘an’ I’ve 
no cause t’ doubt it.” 

“Then,”’ said the stranger to Mary, ‘‘you’re thirteen?” 

“Twelve, sir.” 

“As for me,’’ David put in, “I’m fourteen, an’ an able 
lad for my years. We’re not so very old,’’ he added confi- 
dently, ‘‘but we’re able t’ fend ourselves in any sort of 
weather.” 

“Ay,” agreed the stranger genially, “you look it.” 

“We got plenty o’ grub an’ firewood,” said David, 
‘an’ we’ve nothin’ but sickness t’ fear.” 

““You’re safe enough.” 

“That’s what pa says. Pa says there’s no evil abroad 
on the coast t?’ make a man alarmed. ’Tis not like some 
lands that he’ve sailed to in his time. There’s places in this 
world, sir, where a man needs a gun by his side t’ fend off 
evil men that would rob him of all he has an’ think nothin’ 
whatsoever 0’ the wicked deed. My father has been in 
such places.” 

“T’d kill any man that tried t’ rob me!” Jonathan 
put in. 

The stranger stared at the boastful little boy in a sudden 
mood of gloomy reflection. Presently he shook himself and 
smiled. 

“How many men, my son,” he inquired, “have you 
killed already?” 

“T isn’t killed none as yet,”’ Jonathan replied promptly. 
“That’s not sayin’ I wouldn’t, though.” 

“You’d not shoot a man down!” 

“That I would!” Jonathan insisted. 
man that robbed me if I had a gun.” 

“Tn cold blood?” 

“Without a pang.” 

“Ah, well,” said the stranger, “‘you’ve no need of a 
gun here.” 

“No, sir,” David agreed. ‘‘That’s jus’ exactly what pa 
says. There’s nothin’ t’ kill hereabouts. An’ we’ve grub 
enough t’ last the winter through, anyhow. My father 
wouldn’t leave us all alone in a sad pass o’ need.” 

“He left you no gun?” 

Jonathan answered quickly: 

“Oh, we got a gun!” 

At that both David and Mary burst out laughing. 

“Tis above the door, sir,” said David. ‘‘See for 
yourself.” 

The stranger laughed too. 

“An old-timer!” said he. 

“Tis six feet long, lackin’ an inch,’ David said; ‘‘an’ it 
haves a bar’! like a cannon. ’Tis my grandfather’s sealin’ 
gun. My father brought it from Newf’un’land.” 

“Loaded?” 

“No, sir.” 

“We got half a cask 0’ powder,” said Jonathan. 

“Lead?” 

“No, sir,’”’ David replied. 

“No need o’ lead,” said Jonathan. ‘‘That there gun will 
shoot anything a man haves the courage t’ put in it. 
’Twould shoot a handspike an’ never complain o’ the 
labor. I wish I had the chance t’ try.” 


“T’d shoot any 
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“That gun, my son,” the stranger declared, ‘would 
kick you clear to the moon.” 

“‘T’d never be fool enough,”’ Jonathan replied, “‘t’ shoot 
from the shoulder.” 

By this time the stranger had explained himself and his 
errand on the midwinter trail, so that there was no mys- 
tery about him so far as the little Cuffs apprehended; and 
his friendly, glowing gossip of the coast, and his chuckles 
and gusts of laughter as he sipped his tea and bolted his 
bread and salt fish like a wolf, had deeply ingratiated him 
with the three lonely little folk whose welcome guest 
he was. 

His name was Black, said he. He was from the Post at 
Pepper Tickle, one of the company’s hands, bound out 
with dispatches of such importance to the company’s 
interests that he must travel in mad haste all the way to 
Quebec, wearing his teams to death, if need be, and pro- 
curing new dogs as he was able; and, though his dogs were 
tired and himself muscle-sick with the first labor of the 
trail, he would be off at dawn—he would even be gone 
before that if the moon broke out—bound for Walk Harbor. 

Wiser ears and eyes than the three little Cuffs’ credulous 
ears and eyes would have detected uneasiness in the pace 
and boisterous quality of the stranger’s merriment, a sus- 
picious anxiety in the sudden twitch of his brows and in the 
occasional grim twist of his lips, wherein his big teeth 
flashed through his beard. And, as to the man’s fever of 
haste, the inference of a cunning mind would have been 
that he was in flight. 

Presently he asked abruptly, his face drawn, all at once, 
with anxiety, and his voice crisp and grave: 

“There’ll be no trouble crossing Smokestack Arm in the 
morning, will there?”’ 

“Man!” David exclaimed. ‘‘ Did you not feel the wind 
when you come in?”’ 

“Blowing hard.” 

‘“’Tis blowin’ almost a gale from the sou’east. ’Tis 
rushin’ up the Arm between the hills. Afore mornin’ the 
ice will be in fragments. You’ll never be able t’ cross. 
I doubt that a man could beat his dogs into the humor t’ 
leave the coast. You’ll have t’ travel the ’longshore trail, 
Sltse 

“‘T’ve no time.” 

‘?Tis but a day longer at most.” 

“A day! I can’t waste it! I’ll try the ice and make the 
best of a bad job.” 

David shook his head. 

“You may think you’ll try it, sir,’ said he; “but when 
you sees the ice heavin’ in the big swells you'll change your 
mind an’ be content with the ’longshore trail. I’ve lived 
beside Smokestack Arm almost all my life, sir, an’ I knows 
what a pother she can kick up in a sou’east gale o’ wind. 
’T will be three days an’ two nights afore you drives into 
Walk Harbor.” 

The stranger having been fed full at last, Jonathan 
charged the stove with wood, and Mary cleared the table, 
and David fetched the foxskin from the locker for the 
stranger’s inspection. A rare skin it was—enormous, 
unblemished, furred thick, glossy, sprinkled with color as 
with a dust of frost; and its value was patent. Discreetly 
bargained with, it would fetch seven hundred dollars on the 
coast; and, having passed through many hands, its price 
leaping with every change, it would be sold in a London 
auction room for fifteen hundred dollars, and might even- 
tually adorna lady at a final expenditure of a thousand more. 

David Cuff fondled the great skin, and Jonathan patted 
it, and Mary stroked it, and the stranger stared at it, 
brooding. And when the beginnings of its romantic his- 
tory had been disclosed—since a romantic life it must live 
thereafter, like a great jewel, moving swiftly from that 
bleak, impoverished coast to the shoulders of a lady in 
circles both rich and noble—when the location of the trap 
had been described, and Trapper Tom’s surprise and joy, 
and the astonishment of the little Cuffs, it was time to 
turn in. 
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They Stumbled Across the Wind for a Hundred Yards, the Ice Heaving and S 


David restored the skin to the locker and dropped the 
lid with satisfaction. 

“°Tis safe there,’’ said he. es 

“°Tis safe anywhere,” said the stranger. .‘‘There’s 
nobody would be mean enough to steal it from you.” 

David laughed. j 

“Mean enough or not,” he replied, ‘‘there’s nobody near 
enough t’ steal it. You is the first traveler, sir, t’ pass this 
way the whole winter long. I isn’t afeared of a thief, sir, 
where no thieves is. I’m afeared o’ the dogs. They’ll eat 
anything. My father left the skin in my charge, sir, an’ ’tis 
worth such a wonderful fortune o’ money that there’s 
times when I’m timid.” 

“My charge, too,” Jonathan put in, in the way of a 
little boy. 

David clapped his brother on the back. 

““Ay,” said he, grinning; ‘’tis in your charge too. You 
is second in command, ye saucy little nipper! You’d die 
for that bit o’ fur. Wouldn’t you? Eh?” 

“T’d come t’ grips with any dog in the pack,” Jonathan 
boasted. 

“T’low you'd simply throttle a big dog with them wee 
hands o’ yours!”’ 

Jonathan bared his teeth. 

“T’d kill un, somehow,” said he quietly; 
lay t’ that, m’ lad!”’ 

The stranger said: 

“Expecting your pa back soon?” 

“About a fortnight.” 

“That’s a long time.” 

David nodded. 

“Ay; you'll be far t’ the south by that time.” ‘ 

“T will that,” the stranger declared, ‘‘if there’s speed in 
dog flesh under the lash!” 

It being late by that time, and the stranger taking the 
trail so early in the morning, they turned in, though the 
little Cuffs were loath to give the man up to his rest; and 
presently they were all asleep—the little Cuffs in their 
blankets in the cockloft, and the stranger rolled up in-a 
wolfskin on the floor, with the firelight lying red on his 
worn, uneasy face. 

It blew high all that night from the southeast. The gale 
came rushing up Smokestack Arm, confined by the hills; 
and the ice, yielding to the wind and seas from the open, 
was broken to fragments, with thesea stirring in longswells 
beneath—so that no dogs could draw a komatik across its 
heaving surface from Peep Cove to Bald Head; and the 
way to Walk Harbor was surely by the ’longshore trail, 
over the hills. 

When, the first light of dawn being then abroad, the 
little Cuffs tumbled down the cockloft ladder, David to 
light the fire and Mary in agitated haste to make the 
stranger’s breakfast, the frosty room was empty and still. 
There was no sign of the stranger except the tumbled wolf- 
skin in the middle of the floor. 

David lit the lamp and the three little Cuffs, gone blank 
with disappointment, stared at the wolfskin and at the 
empty room. 

““He’ve gone!” 

“An’ without a bite o’ breakfast!’’ 

“°Tis a shockin’ pity!’’ 

“Ah, well, we had company overnight, ” said Mary, 

‘an’ we’ve that much t’ remember an’ be thankful for.” 

“°T will be something t’ talk about, anyhow.” 

oe Ay.” 


“an’ you may 


Gone was the stranger. Gone were his dogs and his 
komatik. Gone, too, was the skin of the silver fox. 


It was a brutal theft. It was sordid, too, in the ease and 
security of it. There was no telegraph on the coast. There 
was no police. Walk Harbor was far to the south, Pepper 
Tickle far to the north; and there was no grown man 
between—no power of any sort to which the ravished little 
Cuffs could appeal. When Jonathan discovered the drear, 
astounding loss of the fur it was noon. The stranger had 
by that time won away from pursuit, far off on the ’long- 
shore trail to Walk Harbor, which he had taken, as the 
broken snow indicated. 

David Cuff confronted a crossing of Smokestack Arm as 
the only means whereby the man could be overtaken. The 
*longshore trail rounded the Arm and led over the crest of 
Bald Head; and Bald Head lay directly across the swelling 
ice of the Arm from Peep Cove—the bare, white dome of it 
being visible against a gray sky from a window of the tilt. 
The stranger could be intercepted where the trail emerged 
from Ragged Wood and ran down the south flank of Bald 
Head to the low shores of the sea. He must take that path; 
there was no other—it was elsewhere a vast inimical wil- 
derness, without refuge; and he could there be caught 
and commanded by a cunning lad with the law in his own 
hands. 

“Will you kill un, Davy?” said Jonathan. 

“T will if I haves to.’ 

“Ah, kill the man, b’y!”’ 

pele I have that fur. [’ll kill the man fast enough if need 
be t’ get it. Not else.” 

“Ah, he’s a wicked 

“°Tis not my business t’ punish the wicked.” 

“Wrest it from the poor man,’ Mary Cuff agvased. 
“There’s no gain t’ come from his death.” 

“Wrest it from a big man like he!” Jonathan deortea 

Mary said, troubled: 

“His need must be wonderful great t’ move un to a 
theft t’ meet it.” 

“T cares not for his need.” 

“T’m sure he’s desperate. He’d not have stolen, else. 
I'd not kill un if I could-help it.” 

“Let un be dead or alive,” David declared; ‘I cares not 
which. He’ll yield me the fur that he stole. An’ that’s the 
end o’ my quest an’ my trouble.” 

Within the hour the long sealing gun was packed with 
powder and charged with such scraps of metal as the eager 
Jonathan could lay hands on and discreetly cram into the 
wide muzzle. The komatik—sled—was loaded with an 
ample provision for five days of the wintry open—rations 
and robes and sleeping bags, and dog food and billets of 
wood—and the dogs were in the traces; and David and 
Jonathan were ready for the passage of Smokestack Arm 
from the shelter of Peep Cove to the cliffs and broken shore 
of Bald Head. 

“There’s one good thing about that big gun,” 
than; ‘‘an’ I likes her for it too.” 

“What’s that?” 

“She holds a lot.’ 

“Ts it a heavy charge, Jonathan? I hopes you haven’t 
crammed her full. She’s too old.” 

'“She’s crammed with all that she’ll safely contain.” 

“What you load her with?” 

SAL 4a, range o’ twenty fathom,” J onathan? replied, 

“‘what I put in her would sweep the country. She’d take 
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in an’ kill twenty men at that distance. There’d be no 
escape for a single one of un.” 

“What is it, mostly?” 

“Well, mostly,” said Jonathan grimly, “’tis chunks 0’ 
some lead jiggers an’ a lot o’ tenpenny nails. You isn’t 
very much of a shot, Davy,” he added, “‘an’ I was ’lowin’ t’ 
give you a fair chance t’ fetch the man down. With that 
charge, b’y, you can’t miss un. ’Tis impossible.” 

When David and Jonathan were well out on the ice 
Mary turned to those housewifely duties with which she 
was used to finding distraction in the emergencies that took 
the menfolk from home into a peril or labor no woman 
could share. She swept, she dusted, she polished; and by 
and by, when the tilt was as spick-and-span as the cabin of 
a gentleman’s yacht, the end of the afternoon drawing 
near, she sat by the frosted window to sew on a sealhide 
jacket for Jonathan. 

In this employment she was interrupted by the arrival 
of two men from the Post at Pepper Tickle, whom she 
knew. They were in harsh, vigorous haste. It was but a 
pause. They were not to remain. And they inquired 
swiftly, eagerly, concerning the gloomy man who had 
lodged there. Was he gone? When had he started? Had 
he crossed the Arm or gone by the ’longshore trail? 

To these men, then, Mary told the story of the loss of the 
foxskin. And the one was for plunging on until night should 
catch them on the trail; but the other was for a cup of tea 
and a snack of grub at least. 

“There’s a big snow comin’,’”’ 
our hands.” 

“‘He’ll give us the slip if we dally.” 

“We'll not dally long.” 

“Have your own way. Could you give us a cup o’ tea, 
Mary?” 

“T could that—an’ glad of it.’ 

They halted. 


said he. ‘‘The man’s in 


At intervals through the winter Smokestack Arm was 
broken up by the gales. In quiet weather it was solid and 
still, its white miles, under the gray sky, rough with a con- 
fusion of great fragments, the pans folded and tipped, the 
whole frozen in a contorted attitude. When the wind blew 
high from the southeast the sea encroached again. Swell- 
ing under the edge of the ice, lifting the frontiers, breaking 
great sheets from the field, and crunching these sheets into 
lesser pans, it crept up the Arm, eating its way in gigantic 
bites, until the width and length of the Arm, from Peep 
Cove to Bald Head and far inland, was a squealing, tossing 
expanse, the fragments rising and falling as the big seas 
swelled beneath.’ 

And this was the condition of the Arm, the wind having 
blown a gale from the southeast for a day and a night, 
when David and Jonathan, with Mary watching from the 
shore, whipped the wise, reluctant dogs from the rocks of 
the coast to the first heaving pans of the floe and made off 
toward the crest of Bald Head. In the opinion of the dogs 
the Arm was impassable. They howled and barked in 
complaint. It was the lash that drove them on. 

At first the way was comparatively secure and the labor 
of it was light. The pans were wide. They lay inshore. 
The sea stirred softly, exhausted, beneath them. But as the 
komatik struggled toward the middle of the Arm, drawing 
nearer the open water, on the diagonal to Bald Head, 
the motion of the ice increased, the width of the pans 
lessening all the while, and the peril and difficulty grew 
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swiftly greater. Midway of the passage—the southeast 
gone blue-black with a threat of snow, and dusk then 
approaching—dogs and komatik, the boys scrambling 
behind, crawled over a long, slow, sluggish swell, precisely 
as though they traveled the surface of a heaving sea. 

Some of the greater pans lay almost still, like long ships, 
and the course was sped with shouts and with cracks of the 
whip; but the tossing of the little pans was violent and 
steep, so that there were times when the komatik threat- 
ened to slide back, and the dogs strained to hold it, as 
upon an incline. Their feet slipped. David and Jonathan 
must lend aid with their shoulders until the subsidence of 
the wave canted the pan and sent them tumbling forward. 
Night caught David and Jonathan on the ice. Bald Head 
merged with the color of the dusk and vanished. There 
were no landmarks. It fell black dark. The wind rose. It 
was charged with fine, dry snow, like stifling clouds of dust. 
They halted on a commodious pan, loosed the dogs from 
the traces, made a fire in the niggardly lee of the komatik, 
and went into camp, being then three miles from the cliffs 
of Bald Head. 

By that time the ice was in fragments clear to the far- 
thest shores of the Arm. The pans were in close, grinding 
contact, herded in the Arm like sheep in a pen.’ In the lift 
and fall of the seas their edges rubbed and crunched. Occa- 
sionally a pan broke under pressure, with a clap like 
an explosion. Sometimes a pan, as though unable to en- 
dure the crush, lifted itself from the press, upended and 
dripping; and sometimes areas of the floe folded and 
collapsed—one pan slipping over another. 

Thus Smokestack Arm was writhing and screaming. 
Through this motion and commotion, however, David and 
Jonathan slept soundly in their bags, the ten dogs of the 
team snuggled close. When they crawled out of their bags 
in the morning there was a blizzard abroad. 

“Where is we, Davy?” said Jonathan. 

“T don’t know, b’y. We'll have a sip o’ tea an’ a bite, 
anyhow. An’ then we’ll look about us an’ plunge on.” 

“You reckon the wind has changed?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“T reckon it has.” 

“Oh, I reckon not, Jonathan. The ice is still wonderful 
tight. The same ol’ wind is holdin’ it.” 

“Maybe not.” 

“T reckon so. An’ if the wind is blowin’ from the same 
quarter we’ll find our way ashore easy enough.” 

“She may not be blowin’ from the same quarter.” 

“We'll go right ahead, anyhow, jus’ as if we knowed for 
sure that she was. There isn’t nothin’ else t’ do.” 

“We got t’ get ashore, Davy.” 

“We'll get ashore.” 

“We got t’ get ashore quick!” 

“Time enough.” 

“Tf the wind has changed, an’ this here whole pack is 
movin’ out t’ sea, we’ll have small chance us 

““We’ve chance 
enough.” 

“Not at sea.” 

“*Oh, well, we 
isn’t goin’ t’ sea,” 
David drawled. 
“We is perfectly 
safe, so far as that 
goes.” 

Jonathan was in- 
dignant. 

“T’m not troubled 
about bein’ safe,” 
said he. “I’m not 
worried in the least 
about that.” 

“No? ” 

“T’m jus’ thinkin’ 
about gettin’ ashore 
ina hurry an’ killin’ 
that man!” 

“We'll kill un,” 
David replied con- 
fidently. 

The snow was 
too thick, the day 
too broad, for any 
determination of 
direction. In the 
thick wind the light 
was drab and dif- 
fused. East was the 
same as west. The 
whirlingmurk of the 
gale inclosed David 
and Jonathan in a 
narrow circle, be- 
yond which nothing 
was visible. Bald 
~ Head was deeply 
lost. The only in- 
dication of its where- 
abouts lay in its 





“If You So Much as Makes a Move for the Rifle I'll Kill You 


relation to the direction of the wind. If the wind had not 
changed it could be located and might be achieved; if the 
wind had changed so much as a point in the night a course 
derived from its direction would lead far wide of the mark. 

Having breakfasted, however, and fed the dogs full for 
their labor, David and Jonathan put the shivering, fright- 
ened team in the traces, and whipped it off the big pan 
upon which the night had been spent, choosing a direction 
across the wind. But the dogs were obstinate; they objected 
to the labor; they declined the direction—they whimpered 
and sulked and lay down; and they resisted the urge of the 
whip with persistent determination, and yelped for what 
seemed to be the mercy of rest. David maintained the 
direction, however, and lashed the team to its work. 

It was areasonable mutiny. The dogs were not ina fury. 
They were aware of the predicament and contrary-minded 
in relation to David’s choice of the way of egress. Presently 
Curly, the gray leader, lay flat on his belly, his nose between 
his paws. When he heard the whip crack he turned on his 
back, paws in the air, beseeching, protesting; and when the 
whip cracked again he leaped up and tugged to the right, 
but was whipped again to the course. Big Junk, the bully, 
refused duty. It was his part to keep the team at work— 
to snap at the heels of the lazy and overawe the quarrel- 
some; but this he would not do—he slunk with the rest, 
careless, downcast, ill-tempered. 

By and by, however, the dogs yielded to David’s will. 
They perceived and accepted the direction he had definitely 
taken. It was no time for contention, for waste of effort, 
for divided counsel. They settled sullenly to the labor, as 
though, overcome by David’s mastery, they had divested 
themselves of responsibility and would serve with all the 
strength they had, come what might of the error they sus- 
pected. After that there was steady progress. 

There was an hour of it; two—three—four. It was past 
noon. The wind had not fallen; nor had the snow thinned. 
So thick and blinding was the gale that Curly, in the leading 
trace, thirty feet in advance, was invisible. David and 
Jonathan struggled into the smothering violence of the 
wind as through a medium that was palpable and must be 
breasted and broken apart like thick underbrush. From 
time to time they halted to rest and draw breath. They 
stood with their backs to the wind, leaning against it as 
against an invisible wall; and they shielded lips and nostrils 
with their hands, as though to strain the air of its stifling 
dry dust of snow and burning frost. 

And all this while the ice was heaving and swaying under- 
foot—the komatik tending to slip back and suddenly to 
plunge forward as the incline of the pans changed in the 
runningswells; and theadvance wasin spurts and laborious 
pauses—downhill dashes from one pan over a crunching 
break to the rising slant of the next, with the long gaps and 
black water holes of the floe to beware of and circumvent. 

Presently the dogs stopped. They were sullen and obdu- 
rate. Curly was down. Junk was down. The rest of the 
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pack, taking the cue from the leader and the bully always, 
hugged the ice and would not budge. To halt, bewildered 
and hopeless, deterred by fear and confusion from the 
attempt to advance, was to be cast away. David beat and 
cajoled Curly to his feet and led him forward. Jonathan 
followed the komatik blindly, keeping a hand on it lest he 
be left behind and lost; and when the komatik hesitated on 
the slant of a pan he put his shoulders to it, the dogs mean- 
time scratching the ice in a straining effort to hold the 
position. 

In this way they stumbled across the wind for a hundred 
yards. It was as though an earthquake disturbed the 
surface they traversed. Catastrophe was all the while 
imminent—a last, complete catastrophe, involving them in 
sudden wreck and death in the manner of the earthquakes 
of fable, with their speed and vast overwhelming power, as 
when the earth opens and swallows the inhabitants of a city. 

David and Jonathan not only had the motion of the pans 
to impede and threaten them—nor did the wind and snow 
and frost chiefly alarm them, the suffering of a sweeping 
weather at thirty degrees below zero; they were used and 
inured to wind and frost and they were hardened to labor, 
which accompanied the miles of every midwinter journey; 
accustomed, too, to the peculiar dangers and difficulties of 
traveling the ice—but they confronted two extraordinary 
contingencies of peril, due to the pressure of the gale on the 
confined floe, against which they would have no warning 
and could have no defense: The one was that a pan, yield- 
ing to this pressure, would lift itself up and drop them into 
the sea, with the floe closing overhead; and the other was 
that the floe, in case of the same pressure, would fold or 
‘“‘rafter’’—the pans slip one over the other, as the earth 
sometimes folds in a quake, and heap themselves up in a 
mortal confusion. 

This was happening, in greater or less degree, in the 
depths of the gale roundabout—areas folding and pans 
rearing out of the press. At intervals a clap andrumble and 
rasping indicated it. 

David halted the dogs and stumbled back to Jonathan. 
He put a hand on the little boy’s shoulder. They turned 
their backs to the wind. 

“‘T don’t know where we is!” David shouted. 

“Me neither!” 

“What you think about it?” 

‘‘Bald Head’s somewheres round here.” 

“‘We’re comin’ near t’ the edge o’ the ice. Bigger swells 
here. The floe’s looser.” 

Jonathan nodded. 

“T reckon we’ve bore too far t’ seaward,’ David shouted. 
““We’ve shot past Bald Head. She lies behind.” 

“Can’t stay here.” 

“ No.”’ 

Through all the labor of the day, its hardship and alarm, 
Jonathan’s sturdy purpose had been engaged with the 
object of the passage. “If we don’t get ashore afore long,” 
he roared, ‘‘we’ll 
lose that man for 
good an’ all!” 

“He’s not abroad 
in this gale.” 

<i hearth em tene 
He’ve fear t’ prick 
un on.” 

““Ay—maybe 
he’ll move.” 

“He will, Davy.” 

“He'll do naught 
but flounder a mile 
or two.” 

“We've got t’ 
cotch un. We can’t 
bide here in idle- 
ness.” 

“We're past Bald 
Head an’ bound out 
t’ sea,” said David. 
““We’d best turn 
back an’ feel for the 
coast.” 

Jonathan pon- 
dered. 

“Leave it t’ the 
dogs,”’ he replied. 
“Tf there’s land 
hereabout they’ll 
knowit. Bid Curly 
goon. There’s 
nothin’ else t’ do.” 

“T was thinkin’ 
so,’’ said David. 

Curly was the 
most alert and in- 
telligent dog of the 
pack. Forthatrea- 
son he was in the 
longest trace—the 

(Continued on 

Page 52) 
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The Butte and Superior Was a Copper Mine in 1908, 


WALTER V. WOE 


cluded— produced in the United States 
this year will reach the tremendous 
total of seven hundred million dollars. 

That is the way a serious discussion of the war’s effect on 
the American mining industry should begin. The state- 
ment condenses the salient facts of the country’s unprece- 
dented mining boom into the smallest possible number of 
words. It epitomizes the essence of the boom. It is an 
enlightening statement, as instructive and entertaining as 
the assertion that Russia produced two hundred and twenty 
million poods of crude oil averaging twenty-four degrees 
Baumé in 1915. 

Seven hundred million dollars is a splendid, mouth-and- 
pocket-filling sum. It warms the heart of the Geological 
Survey’s industrious statistician and looks wonderfully im- 
pressive in italics; but it does not interpret the condition 
of the American mining industry in humanly understand- 
able terms nearly so well as the episode of the jackass of 
Jake Goetz in its bearing upon the cost of brass shrapnel 
casings. 

The likeness of the long-eared quadruped, done by hand 
in genuine oils, may be seen in the buffet of the hotel Jake 
Goetz built in Spokane. The painting occupies the place of 
honor right behind that point in space where the head bar- 
tender used to officiate before the prohibition wave swept 
him away. The artist has depicted the donkey on a hillside 
of the Coeur d’Alenes, patiently waiting for the impact of 
the rock in Jake’s fist. It was never hurled. That rock 
made the Coeur d’Alene district famous, the jackass im- 
mortal, and Jake Goetz opulent. It was the first piece of 
ore, rich in lead and silver, from the lode known as the 
Bunker Hill and Sullivan, the lode which Jake sold and 
which since then has produced sixteen million dollars in 
dividends. 

In this manner did the Coeur d’Alene district of Idaho 
become the Far West’s greatest producer of lead. The lead 
ore of the Cceur d’Alenes transformed August Paulsen, a 
blond immigrant from Denmark, from the impecunious 
pilot of a milk wagon into a millionaire and owner of a 
Spokane skyscraper. Lead made railroad engineers, teach- 
ers, dairymen and plain miners rich beyond their boldest 
dreams. And year after year men went forth from Spokane 
into the cafions of the Bitter Root Range to drill holes into 
the mountains, hoping to find lead ore at the end. 

Up in Nine-Mile Cafion, above Wallace, holes some years 
ago were especially plentiful, long, deep and expensive. On 
the Interstate and the Callahan groups of 
claims two companies, financed largely by 
venturesome Duluth people, were digging 
and drilling. They struck ore. When 
they had the samples assayed their faces 
fell. It was not lead-silver ore. It con- 
tained principally zinc; and zine was a 
nuisance. Thedemand for brass shrapnel 
cases four years ago was deplorably slack. 


Tron value of the metals—iron not in- 


The Cinderella of the Mines 


NTIL very recently zine was an un- 

welcome by-product of the Far 
Western lead, copper and silver mines. 
It was hard to separate from the other 
metals; the copper and lead smelters 
penalized ore containing zinc; the near- 
est smelters handling zine exclusively 
were in Kansas, freight was high, and the 
prevailing St. Louis price, round five cents 
a pound, did not leave a margin of profit 
when freight, smelting, refining and sell- 
ing charges were deducted. So the man- 
agement of the zinc mine in Nine-Mile 
Cafion had to report to the stockholders 
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Those Serajevo shots did not interest the shareholders. 
The Austrian muckers discussed the murders excitedly; 
their employers yearned for an increased duty on zine. The 
metal was below five cents a pound and going down. They 
wished they had struck lead. They groaned when the 
Germans marched on Liége and zine dropped some more. 
This was the last straw. Industry the world over was dis- 
organized by the war, the metal market shot to pieces, 
prices on the toboggan. Minesand smelters shut down, men 
were laid off by thousands, mining engineers looked up 
Doctor Tanner’s long-distance fasting records, prospectors 
abandoned the grubstake trail and applied for work that 
was not to be had. Picking out a soft spot on the dump 
pile, the mining industry sat down in mute resignation to 
watch the lurid play of lightning over Europe. So pre- 
occupied was it with its gloomy forebodings that it paid no 
attention to the sudden and startling increase in the exports 
of American zinc and lead, exports that began the moment 
the first howitzer was fired. 

In the first half of 1914 the United States exported eight 
hundred and thirty tons of zinc; in the second half exports 
rose to the unheard-of total of sixty-four thousand tons. 
But the zinc price, after a short-lived flurry, did not respond 
noticeably. The sharp Yankee trader was caught napping. 
He missed the chance to make John Bull pay through the 
nose for those sixty-four thousand tons of zinc the Britishers 
sneaked across the Atlantic at panic prices. 

When the Germans swarmed across Belgium the British 
metal industry wrung its hands. Its supply of zine was cut 
off as with a knife. In Australia, in Burma, in a dozen 
other places, an abundance of zinc ore was to be had, but 
there were no British smelters to extract the metal out of 
the ore. They were all in Germany and Belgium. Prior to 
the war German firms bought practically the entire output 
of Australian and European zine concentrates, shipped 
them to Antwerp in German bottoms and reduced them in 
German smelters. 

To make matters worse, the’ bulk of the Australian zinc- 
ore output was sold to the Germans under long-term con- 
tracts. The warsuspended but did not annul these contracts. 
According to international law they would be in full force 
again as soon as peace returned. Australian zinc ores would 
once more go to German smelters and any new war smelters 








that the operations.of the year ending June 
30, 1914—mark the date—had produced 
a net loss of ninety-nine thousand dollars. 


Up in Nine-Mile Canon, Above Wallace, in the Ceur d'Alene District, Holes Were 
Especially Plentiful, Long, Deep and Expensive 
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Now Its Entire Output is Zinc, Almost One Hundred Thousand Tons of It 


erected on British soil, deprived of raw ma- 
terial, would have to shut down. Hence, 
the only sizable source of zine for the Allies 
was America. And they had to have zine— 
at any cost—to keep the brass foundries, the ammunition 
plants and the war going. 

In January, 1915, the American producer began to realize 
the enormity of the crime of selling zinc at five cents when 
the other fellow just had to have it and could not buy it 
anywhere else. So the zine operators proceeded to make 
the Allies shell out. 

When California ceases to talk about the days of forty- 
nine, when the Leiter wheat corner is forgotten in Chicago, 
and Mexican bonds sell above par, then and not before will 
Joplin, Leadville, Wallace and the other zine districts quit 
harking back to the wondrous zine boom of 1915. It was 
unprecedented, unparalleled, incredible, impossible—yet it 
happened. Zinc—the Cinderella among Western metals, 
the commodity that had never in the history of American 
mining brought more than seven cents and a half a pound, 
whose producers had always clamored for a stiff protective 
duty to keep them going—zinc in six months went through 
the ceiling, through the floor above, lifted off the roof and 
reached twenty-seven cents a pound in June, thanks to the 
needs of the ammunition manufacturers at home and abroad. 


Melons That Were Cut With Zinc 


HEY worked the mines until the hoist cables shrieked; 

they sank new shafts, blasted new stopes, built new 
mills and new smelters, reopened old mines, searched the 
dumps and tailings for zine ore discarded in the days of 
peace and poverty. From 343,418 tons in 1914, the coun- 
try’s record production, the zine output rose to 458,135 
tons in 1915. And the value of the output soared from 
$36,000,000 to $121,000,000. Zine producers contracted 
writer’s cramp indorsing checks. Cutting melons with a 
zinc knife became a habit. 

A single New Jersey zinc company paid out $11,500,000 
in dividends the first five months in 1916, and a million of 
these profits went to a single stockholder totally unknown 
to the Sunday supplement. In Missouri, Wisconsin, Okla- 
homa and Kansas the blood temperature of the zine districts 
remained constant at 105. Every Far Western state shared 
in the windfall. California, for instance, in 1914 found 
zine ores so unprofitable that only four hundred thousand 
pounds of the metal were produced. In 1915 the Golden 
State produced thirteen million pounds 
of zine. The Duluth stockholders of the 
Idaho zine mine which lost ninety-nine 
thousand dollars in the year preceding 
the war have received almost four million 
dollars—twice their total investment—in 
dividends since the beginning of 1915; and 
the surplus has assumed such rotund pro- 
portions that they had to hire lawyers to 
reduce its size by litigation. 

The Butte and Superior was an oldand 
respected copper mine in 1908, in which 
year Montana produced exactly eight 
hundred and twenty tons of zine. But 
the owners of the Butte and Superior 
were uneasy. The copper ore was begin- 
ning to show an increasing percentage of 
zine, and zine was an unprofitable nui- 
sance. They were afraid that the copper 
ore might pinch out and the mine turninto 
a zine producer. With this fear gnawing 
at their hearts, they welcomed the chance 
to sell control of the property cheap. 

Their worst fears were realized. This 
year the Butte and Superior is producing 
nocopperatall. Itsentire output is zine, * 
almost one hundred thousand tons of it, 
only five thousand tons less than the total 
amount of zinc smelted from all Missouri 
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ores in 1914, and Missouri leads the zine- 
producing states. Montana is now in 
second place, thanks to the output of a 
mine which earned four hundred and 
sixty per cent on its capital stock in 1915. 

At this writing, in July, zinc is selling 
for ten cents a pound, double the average 
of the past forty years, and production is 
still increasing. Prosperity is still danc- 
ing to the rhythmic rumble and clatter 
of the zine mills, yet the wise producers 
are putting their houses in order. They 
know that zine ores are fairly common on 
all continents, and that after the war 
American zine will once more be restricted 
to the American market. Though proph- 
ecy is risky and unprofitable to the 
prophet, yet there are soothsayers who see 
along period of bilious headaches await- 
ing the world’szincindustry. They point 
out that by theend of this year the United 
States will have doubled its zinc-smelting 
capacity, and that this capacity will be 
sufficient to supply the normal domestic 
demand three times over. 

They also point out that Great Britain, 
receding from its position taken at the 
beginning of the war, has by special leg- 
islation annulled the contracts that would 





When the copper game was still going 
full blast Sam Newhouse came to New 
York with a copper mine under his arm. 
It was the Highland Boy, located in 
Bingham Gulch, Utah. Rogers bought 
the Highland Boy for five million dollars, 
added a few minor properties and sold it 
to the public as the Utah Consolidated 
Copper Company. The transaction was 
profitable. Rogersaskedformore. New- 
house offered the old Stewart Mine, also 
a copper producer in Bingham Gulch. 
Rogers was willing to buy, but unfortu- 
nately the surface area of the Stewart 
was small—too small to make an impres- 
sive showing on the map that was to ac- 
company the prospectus. So Newhouse 
wired to Bingham to get more land. 

With a broad grin the surveyor ran his 
lines round the top of a mountain back of 
themine. Onthe map, of course, the three 
hundred acres of mountain top would 
look flat. It was public land. Nobody 
had considered it worth taking up. New- 
house filed on the area and, when the 
patent was issued, deeded the ground to 
the new company promoted by Rogers, 
the Boston Consolidated, for one dollar. 
Newhouse did not know then that he was 














have compelled Australian producers to 
resume delivery of their zine concentrates 
to the German purchasers as soon as the 
war was over. 

As a result of this action, English capital is providing 
additional zine smelters both in Wales and in Australia, 
while Canada is endeavoring to stimulate its budding zinc- 
smelting industry by tariff and bounty subventions. Thus 
the capacity of the world’s zinc smelters is growing steadily, 
with no corresponding increase of consumption in sight. 
Perhaps the German and Belgian plants will never regain 
their former business, but it is scarcely to be expected that 
no attempt will be made to storm the lost positions. Right 
now the moment is opportune to put some of these zine 
millions on the shelf against the coming of the rainy day. 

Lead is the boon but not the boom companion of zine. 
They are closely associated in the ore stage and the same 
districts supply both metals. Among the nations of the 
world the United States takes the lead in the production of 
both. In zine as in lead Missouri leads the procession of 
the states, with ldaho a close second, followed by Utah and 
Colorado. For thirty years lead has been the slow, heavy, 
steady-going draft horse among American metals, plodding 
along faithfully when all the others were cutting speculative 
capers. From 1875 to the outbreak of the war the New 
York price averaged four cents and a half a pound, never 
rising above six or dropping below three cents a pound. 
And this staid, heavy-footed respectability continued to 
characterize lead during the war. 


The Jackass That Found a Fortune 


line zinc, lead began to flow to Europe in an abnormally 
largevolumeassoonasthebullets started tofly, stimulat- 
ing production to such an extent that the 1914 output over- 
topped the preceding year’s record by practically a hundred 
thousand tons. The remarkable exports notwithstanding, 
the price stayed in the gloom cellar, below four cents a 
pound, or eighty dollars a ton, until Kitchener’s prediction 
of a three-year war was verified by the course of events in 
the spring of 1915. Thereafter the lead price began its pon- 
derous climb to the record-breaking height of nearly eight 
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Since the War Broke Out Alaska’s Copper Production Has Risen to More 


Than Seventy Million Pounds a Year 


cents a pound, one hundred and fifty-six dollars a ton, 
attained in April of this year. In all probability the lead 
production of 1916 will exceed five hundred and fifty thou- 
sand tons and, at an average value of six cents a pound, or 
one hundred and twenty dollars a ton, the year will put an 
extra war bonus of from fifteen to twenty million dollars 
into the pockets of the producers. 

Meantime August Paulsen, the erstwhile pilot of a milk 
wagon, is making both ends meet on an annual income of 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, all made out of 
lead; the miners of the Coeur d’Alenes in Idaho are salting 
away a war bonus of a dollar a day and working in three 
shifts; the mine discovered by the left forefoot of the jack- 
ass of Jake Goetz is earning at the rate of three million 
dollars a year; and Missouri, having on its hands both a 
record price and a record production of lead, heartily in- 
dorses the Mexican peon’s inalienable right to uplift himself 
without American interference, so long as the uplift efforts 
continue to prevent the peon from digging lead. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of D. C. Jackling 
and that most resplendent of all war brides, copper, let us 
turn back for ashort moment to the prehistoric period when 
the nation was content to let Mark Hanna run its affairs; 
when the commission form of government had not yet 
been invented and conservation was still spelled with a 
small ec. 

In 1899 Tom Lawson and H. H. Rogers were engaged in 
the pleasant pastime of shaking down New England. They 
had organized the Amalgamated Copper Company and 
wished to sell its shares at high prices. By a happy coinci- 
dence somebody that year was holding back immense quan- 
tities of new copper, creating an artificial shortage that 
drove the price of the red metal from eleven cents to twenty 
cents a pound. Naturally copper shares soared, Amalga- 
mated shares soaring with them. The flotation was a grand 
success—for the promoters. Of course, when the metal 
price dropped, Amalgamated and the New England invest- 
ors likewise took a tumble. 


selling a billion pounds of copper for one 
hundred cents. 

Another man caught the glint of the 
red metal, though.. Evenwhile Newhouse 
was giving away the top of the mountain the other man 
was working far below, looking up, hoping. This man was 
D. C. Jackling, a self-made mining engineer and metal- 
lurgist, with a copper theory and an iron will. Orphaned 
early in life, he had worked his way through college, and 
acquired wide practical experience and the aforementioned 
theory. It was his idea that the vast deposits of porphyry, 
sprinkled with| grains and veinlets of copper ore, could be 
worked at a profit; that the very small metal content of 
the lean rock could be made to pay expenses plus dividends 
if the operations were on a sufficiently large scale. 


A Copper Expert With an Iron Will 


HE old-style miners, the men familiar with the high- 
grade, well-defined lodes, veins and lenses of copper ore in 
Butte and Jerome, in Bisbee and Globe, had no faith in the 
masses of ‘‘ country rock”’ containing little better than one 
and a half per cent of copper. They laughed at Colonel 
E. A. Wall and his porphyry claims on the side of Bingham 
Gulch, below the mountain top that sold for a dollar. And 
their mirth seemed justified. The General Electric, while 
hunting for a copper mine, drilled into the porphyry, 
assayed the samples, sniffed and went on to California. 
J. R. De Lamar, the big copper refiner, took an option on 
the porphyry ground, sent out drillers and assayers, spent 
thousands of dollars, and quit; but the man he hired to 
direct the drilling and assaying—D. C. Jackling—thought 
otherwise. When he went back to Colorado he carried with 
him tons of samples for more detailed investigation. With 
C. M. MacNeill, he conducted a series of metallurgie and 
milling tests which convinced them that they stood before 
the door of the biggest copper treasure since the opening 
of the Butte veins. The only thing they needed to lift the 
treasure was capital—say, two or three million dollars. 
Jackling was an unknown quantity twelve yearsago. The 
woods were full of mining engineers with plausible theories. 
(Concluded on Page 37) 








The Mountain of Lean Porphyry That Jackling Turned Into a Mine Has Become the Largest Copper Producer in the Worid 
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infantile paralysis. The writer is not a 

physician; he is just a writer who pos- 
sesses a smattering of science—especially medical science; 
but he has been a student of infantile paralysis ever since 
that disease was, to his knowledge, recognized and given 
a name by the medical profession. He has had an excel- 
lent reason, a personal reason, for making this study. He 
himself, more than fifty years ago, was stricken down with 
infantile paralysis; went down to the gates of death under 
its stroke, suffered and still suffers from its permanent 
effects upon the body, and writes this believing that at this 
time there are thousands of people in the United States, if 
not millions, who would like to read an article written 
about the disease by such a victim of it as the writer. 

I do not remember when I had it. I came down with it 
in the summer, three or four months prior to my third 
birthday. This was more than fifty years ago. We lived on 
a farm ina very sparsely settled prairie country. Infantile 
paralysis is one of those diseases that are due, according to 
some of the best authorities, “‘to a specific infective agent 
of which the only demonstrated natural sources are infected 
human beings.”” In other words, the only way to catch 
poliomyelitis is from other people. 

How did I getit? This is a mystery and it still remains 
in this disease the specific mystery of the ailment. If there 
had been another case like mine within ten miles of our 
prairie home we should in all probability have known it. 
Not only was there no such case but I was a grown man 
before I ever heard of another case, and then only through 
physicians. 

When I had the disease I had very little opportunity to 
be brought into contact with other children or with adults 
outside our own family. Sometimes, I suppose, my mother 
carried me to town, where I was handled very much as 
other farmers’ wives handled and still handle their babies— 
that is, either I was left in the care of a relative, and I sup- 
pose petted and fondled by other children, or I was taken 
to the stores and disposed of in whatever way babies are 
disposed of in country stores—a subject upon which I 
suddenly find myself profoundly ignorant. Anyhow, mine 
was the only case, so far as I ever learned, in that whole 
countryside, not only for that year but for many years, 
both before and after. 


B: POLIOMYELITIS one means, of course, 


Sacrifices to a Modern Moloch 


OW, under such a state of facts, what becomes of the 
scientific claim that this disease is communicated in only 
one way—by “‘a specific infective agent of which the only 
demonstrated natural sources are infected human beings”’? 
Please bear in mind that I am not endeavoring to disprove 
the theory of the scientists. I believe in the statement 
implicitly. I believe that I caught the disease from some 
person who had it. The fact, however, that it breaks out 
in this apparently isolated way, that it strikes down and 
kills or maims one child, or sometimes one adult, and then 
apparently ceases its ravages, as if content with one victim, 
is what may be called the Great Poliomyelitis Mystery. 
*The disease is a terribly fatal one. I believe that the 
percentage of deaths in the present epidemic in some 
localities runs as high as twenty-five per cent. Those who 


By One of Its Victims 


live are sometimes rather sorry they lived—and, by the 
way, one of my purposes in writing this is to cheer up 
those concerned with such cases—for infantile paralysis 
behaves like a child-eating tiger with a finical taste, which 
leads him to look over the whole community and select the 
juiciest child morsels when he feels like eating; and after 
he has bitten, mauled and more or less crippled four or five 
victims he finally eats one. 

I believe it was John Bunyan who said, on seeing a 
criminal on his way to the scaffold: “But for the grace of 
God, there goes John Bunyan.” Ever since I knew any- 
thing about infantile paralysis as a recognized disease, I 
have been on the watch for its victims; in city crowd, in 
country town, I have looked out for them. When I have 
seen a pair of feet attached to badly developed legs, or toes 
drawn up as if by perpetual cramp, the ankle joints stiff, 
one heel unable to touch the ground, one leg perhaps much 
shorter than the other, one shoulder down, the chest 
sunken on one side and one arm partly withered, I have 
said to myself: ‘‘But for the grace of God, there go I.” 
The tiger certainly mauled me and to some extent maimed 
me. For many years after the disease passed from me I 
was a puny, weakly child about whom the neighbor women 
would say to my mother, very often considerately in my 
presence: “You certainly never will raise that child.” 

When I found out that the disease which attacked me 
had been recognized at last by the medical profession, that 
it had a name, and that a start at least had been made in 
studying it, I became greatly interested in several questions, 
which I think must be of interest now to a great many 
readers. Among these questions are the following: 

What is the cause of the disease and how may it be 
prevented? 

When a case appears, what are the probabilities of a fatal 
termination? 

In case the patient survives, what are the probabilities as 
to his regaining his health? 

Aside from impaired vitality, what physical malforma- 
tions, if any, result from the disease, and to what extent do 
they affect the prospects in life of the person suffering from 
them? 

Let us take up the last query first. I wanted to know 
whether I was suffering from some systemic taint that 
set me apart from the rest of society and made me a 
physical undesirable, or whether the physical impairment 
was only just as important as if I had been hurt by falling 
from a horse or had been run over by a wagon. I wanted to 
know—especially when a youth—whether or not I was fit 
to be married. I felt an interest in the question as to 
whether or not this disease would shorten my life or cause 
a premature breakdown of my bodily or mental faculties. 
In other words, I wanted to know the very things every 
parent wants to know with reference to a child who has 
made some sort of recovery from infantile paralysis, and 
that every partially recovered child will sometime want to 
know about himself. 

I should not have written this article had it not been for 
the fact that, one day recently, I happened to meet two 
friends among whose connections are children who have 


had poliomyelitis and who are problems to their 
families. Each of them is a good deal such a 
problem to the family as I was at their respective 
ages. After I had told my story each of these men said: 
“This conversation of yours has comforted me enormously 
and it will comfort the families of these children. Every- 
body ought to know the story.”’ 

These physical impairments, as the result of poliomyelitis, 
vary from almost complete disability to very slight reduc- 
tion in physical progress. In my case my life up to the age 
of twenty was rendered rather lonely, and very much less 
happy than it would otherwise have been. I began life, if 
I may trust reports, with exceptional physical equipment. 
I was one of those children known among farmer folk as 
“stirring”? when charitably mentioned, and as ‘“‘little dev- 
ils’’ by those whose peace or property is disturbed by them. 
You know the sort—the little rascal who at the age of 
thirty months will be found in the top of a tree or the bot- 
tom of a well if permitted for a moment out of observation; 
who forages at the roadside and brings in handfuls of young 
turkeys carried by the neck—very dead—and an occasional 
toad or snake. 


A Story With a Happy Ending 


AP ae physical promise seemed, at the time when memory 
begins, entirely blighted. I was pale and apparently 
anemic. I was very much addicted to fits of weeping. The 
slightest disturbance of my bodily balance would cause me 
to tumble down. In walking my feet moved in a series of 
curves. No shoes could be found in the shops that would 
fit me. Iwas tall, slender and grew rapidly enough, and my 
appetite was quite the normal one for a country boy; but 
Icouldnot run. AsI grew older I was a pretty fair batter 
and fielded rather well in baseball if the batted ball came 
directly to me; but I covered so little ground that I earned 
my release very promptly from all our amateur teams. 
Once ina while I batted what should have been a home run; 
but the best I could do on it was to make first base. After 
reaching that, somebody always ran for me. 

In our part of the country for a farm boy not to be able 
to turn off a large amount of work was disgraceful; and, 
though I could eat as much as anyone, I was not strong 
enough to do work in proportion to my size. I was, there- 
fore, constantly humiliated by my lack of physical ability, 
my clumsiness, awkwardness—which still persists—and 
the fact that in the boy life of the school and the neighbor- 
hood I was distinctly out of it. I did not belong. No 
parents were ever more fond of any child than mine were 
of me, but I can see now that they considered me a rather 
discouraging prospect. 

There are to-day in the United States many households 
in which victims of infantile paralysis are looked upon in 
the same way. To be sure, the number of people who now 
live under the rather primitive conditions that surrounded 
me is rather limited. Physical strength and skill make up 
a great part of the life of the pioneer boy. It may be that 
my bodily defects embittered my life to a greater extent 
than would be probable under average conditions now; 
but I doubt it. Many of the children who are now recover- 
ing from the infantile paralysis of the present widespread 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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XXI 


HE return trip 
[ocean promptly 
the following 
morning, and _ pro- 
gressed uninterrupt- 
edly for two weeks. One by one they 
picked up the water holes 
found on the journey out. 
A few minor details had 
to be adjusted to compen- 
satefor Kingozi’s lack of 
eyes. The matter of meat 
supplies, for example. 
“Good luck I 
gave some at- 
tention to your 
shooting, old 
sportsman,” he 
remarked to 

Simba in Eng- 

lish, then in 

Swahili. ‘Here 

are five car- 
” tridges. Go get 

mea kongoni.” 
Simba was no shot; 
but Kingozi knew he 
would stalk, with in- 
» finite patience and 
, skill, fairly atop his 
©“ quarry before letting 
OThey Attack © ( off one of the precious 

Us!’’ She Cried. cartridges. 
“‘They Come in Thousands!”’ In the matter of 
rhinoceros and similar 
dangers they simply took a chance. Kingozi marched at the 
end ofastick held by Simba. He gave his whole energies to 
getting over the day’s difficulties of allsorts. His relations 
with the Leopard Woman swung back. Perhaps vaguely, in 
the back of his mind, he looked forward to the interpreta- 
tion of that unpremeditated kiss; but just now a mixed 
feeling of responsibility and delicacy prevented his going 
forward from the point attained. During the march they 
walked apart most of the time. The weariness of forced 
travel abridged their evenings. Chaké walked guarded, 
and slept in chains. 

Whenever the location of water holes permitted the 
safari made long jumps. The two messengers sent out with 
a scrawled letter to Doctor McCloud—whom they knew as 
Bwana Marefu—were, of course, far ahead. With any luck 
Kingozi hoped to meet the surgeon not far from the moun- 
tains where dwelt the sultant of the ivory stockade. 

Thus the march went through a fortnight. The close of 
the fourteenth day found them camped near water in a 
donga. The dim blue of mountains had raised itself above 
the horizon ahead. This rejoiced the men. They were run- 
ning low of potio, and they knew that from the sultani’s 
subjects in these mountains a further supply could be had. 
As a consequence an unwonted kalele was smiting the air. 
Each man chatted to his next-door neighbor at the top of 
his lungs, laughing loudly, squealing with delight. Kingozi 
sat enjoying it. He had been so long in Africa that this 
happy rumpus always pleased him. Suddenly it fell to 
silence. He cocked his ear, trying to understand the reason. 

Across the open veldt two figures had been descried. 
They were coming toward the camp at a slow dogtrot; and 
as they approached it could be seen that save for a turban 
apiece they were stark naked, and save for a spear and a 
water gourd apiece they were without equipment. One 
held something straight upright before him, as medieval 
priests carried a cross. The turbans were formed from 
their blankets; mid-blade of each spear was wound a strip 
of red cloth. The object one carried was a letter held in 
the cleft of a stick. 

By these tokens the safari men knew the strangers to be 
messengers. 

The mail service of Central Africa is slow, but very cer- 
tain. You give your letter to two reliable men and inform 
them that it is for Bwana So-and-So. Sooner or later 
Bwana So-and-So will get that letter. He is found by a 
process of elimination. In the bazaars the messengers find 
whether he has gone north, south, east or west. Some 
native is certain to have known some of his men. So your 
messengers start west. Their progress thence forward is a 
series of village visits. The gossip of the country directs 
them. Gradually, but with increasing certainty, their 
course defines itself, until at last—months later—they 
come trotting into camp. 

These two jogged in, broadly agrin. 
Simba led them at once to Kingozi’s chair. 

“These men bring a barua for you, bwana,” said Cazi 
Moto. 


Cazi Moto and 





Stewart Edward White 
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Kingozi took the split wand with the letter thrust cross- 
wise in the cleft. 

‘“Who sent them?” he asked. 

“The Bwana M’Kubwa, bwana.”’ (Bwana M’ Kubwa, 
the great lord, is the chief officer of any district.) 

“Have they no message?” 

“They say no message, bwana.”’ 

“Take them and give them food; and see that they have 
a place in one of the tents.” 

“Yes, bwana.” 

“And send Bibi-ya-chui to me.” 

The Leopard Woman sent word that she was bathing 
but would come shortly. Kingozi sat fingering the letter, 
which he could not read. It was long and thick. He could 
feel the embossed frank of the government office. The 
situation was puzzling. It might contain secret orders, in 
which case it would be inadvisable to allow the Leopard 
Woman asight of its contents. But Kingozi shook off this 
thought. At about the time he felt the cool shadow of the 
earth rise across his face as the sun slipped below the hori- 
zon he became aware also, by the faint perfume, that the 
Leopard Woman had come. 

“T am in a fix,” he said abruptly. ‘‘ Runners have just 
come in with this letter. It is official and may be secret. 
I am morally certain you ought not to know its contents; 
but I don’t see how I am to know them unless you do. 
Will you read it to me; and will you give me your word 
not to use its contents for your own or your government’s 
purposes?”’ 

She hesitated. 

“T cannot promise that.” 

“‘Well,’’ he amended after a moment, “‘you will stick to 
the terms of your other promise—that you will not attempt 
to leave my safari or send messages until we arrive.” 

““The fresh, even start,’ she supplied. ‘‘That promise 
is given.” 

He handed her the envelope. 

A crackle of paper; then a long wait. 

“‘T shall not read you this,” she said finally in a stran- 
gled, suppressed voice. 

“Why not?” he demanded sharply. 

“Tt contains things I would not have you know.” 

He felt the paper thrust into his hands, reached for her 
wrists and pinioned them. For once his self-control had 
broken. His face was suffused with blood and dark with 
anger. 

But his speech was cut short by an uproar from the 
camp. Cries, shrieks, shouts, yells and the sound of run- 
ning to and fro steadily increased in volume. It was a riot. 

In vain Kingozi called for Cazi Moto and Simba. 
Finally he grasped his kiboko and started in the direction of 
the disturbance. The Leopard Woman sprang to his side 
and guided him. He laid about him blindly with the 
kiboko, and in time succeeded in getting 
some semblance of order. 


‘“Cazi Moto! Simba!” he shouted 
angrily. 
“Bwana?” “Sah?” two panting 


voices answered. 

“What is this?” 

They both began to speak at once. 

“You, Cazi Moto,” commanded Kin- 
gozi. 

“These men are liars,’ began Cazi 
Moto. 

“What men?” 

“These men who brought the barua. 
They tell lies, bad lies, and we beat them 
flor, ieee 

“Since when have you beaten liars? 
And since when have I ceased to deal 
punishment? And since when has it 
been permitted that such a kalele be 
raised in my camp?” pronounced Kin- 
gozi coldly. ‘For attending tosuch things 
you are my man; and Simba is my man; 
and Mali-ya-bwana is my man; and Jack 
is my man. Because you have done these things I 
fine you six rupees each one.” 

“Yes, bwana,” said Cazi Moto submissively. 

“These other men—what manner of ‘lies’ do they 
tell? Bring them here.” 

The messengers were produced and brought be- 
fore Kingozi. 

“What is it you tell that my men beat you for 
telling lies? They must be bad lies, for it is not the 
custom of men to beat men for telling lies.” 
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“‘We tell no lies, bwana,”’ said one of the 
messengers earnestly. ‘‘ We tell the truth.” 

‘‘What is it you tell?” 

“We said what has happened: that 
across the Serengetti came white men from 
the country of Taveta, and that these white men were many, 
and had many askaris with them, and our white men from 
Nairobi met them, and fought so that those from Taveta 
were driven back and some were killed. And down the 
N’Gouramani River many of our white men with Mahindi 
[East Indians] fought with strange white men on a hill below 
Ol Sambu, but were driven off. And many Mahindi are 
coming into Mombasa, all with guns, and all the askaris are 
brought into Nairobi. And we told these safari men that 
the white men were making war on the white men, so they 
cried out at this and beat us.”’ 

Kingozi had listened attentively. 

“Well, Cazi Moto?”’ he demanded. 

“But this is a lie; a bad lie,’”’ said Cazi Moto, “‘to say 
that white men make war on white men!” 

“Nevertheless, it is true,’ rejoined Kingozi quietly. 
“These other white men are the Duyches [Germans] and 
they make war.” 

He turned and walked back to his camp unassisted. He 
groped for his chair and sat down. His hand encountered 
the letter. 

““You do not need to read this to me now,” he told the 
Leopard Woman quietly. ‘‘I know what it tells.’ He 
thought a moment. ‘‘It is clear to me now. You knew this 
war was to be declared.” 

She did not reply. 

“You knew about when this war was to be declared,” 
he pursued his thought. “Yes, it fits.” 

Her silence continued. 

“You should have killed me,” he thought aloud. ‘That 
alone could have accomplished your mission properly. 
You might have known I would make you go back too. 
Or perhaps you thought you could command your own 
men in spite of me?”’ 

“Perhaps,” she said unexpectedly. 

He raised his voice. 

““Cazi Moto!” 

The chastened headman came running. 

“To-morrow,’’ Kingozi told him, ‘‘the men go on half 
potio. There will be plenty of meat for all, but only half 
potio.”’ 

“Yes, bwana.” 

“And if any man grumbles, or if any man objects even 
one word to what I do or where I go bring him to me at 
once. Understand?”’ 

“Yes, bwana.” 

“ Bassi.” 

‘‘What is it you intend to do now?”’ asked the Leopard 
Woman curiously. 

“‘T shall go back to M’tela, of course.” 
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The Object One Carried Was a Letter Held in the Cleft of a Stick 
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She gasped. ‘‘But you cannot do that! You have not 
considered, you have not thought.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘But it means blindness, blindness for always!”’ 

“T know my duty.” 

“But to be blind, to be blind always! Never to see the 
sun, the wide veldt, the beasts and the birds! Never to 
read a book, to see a man’s face, a woman’s form; to sit 
always in darkness waiting! You cannot do that!” 

He winced at her words, but did not reply. .Her hands 
fluttered to his shoulders. ; 

“Please do not do this foolishness,’”’ she pleaded softly; 
“it is not worth it! See, I have given my word! If you had 
thought I would go ahead of you to M’tela all that danger 
is past. A fresh start—you said it yourself. Do you think 
I would deceive you?” 

She was hovering very close to him; he could feel her 
breath on his cheek. Firmly but gently he took her two 
wrists and thrust her away from him. 

“Listen, my dear,” he said gently; ‘‘this is a time for 
clear thinking. My country is at war with Germany, and 
my whole duty is to her. You are an Austrian.” 

““My country, too, is at war,’’ she said unexpectedly. 

**Ah, you knew that would happen too,” he said after a 
startled pause. ‘‘I know only this—that if in times of peace 
it was important to my government that M’tela’s friend- 
ship be gained it is ten times as important in time of war. 
I must go back and do my best.” ; 

“But why?” she interjected eagerly. “This savage 
tribe—it is in the remote hinterland; it knows nothing of 
the white man or the white man’s quarrels. What differ- 
ence can it make?” 

“That is not my affair. 
border.”’ 

“But what difference of that? The border means noth- 
ing. The fate of their colonies will be fought in Europe, not 
here. What happens to this country coeeecs on who wins 
there below.” 

“‘Can you state positively of your own knowledge that 
no invasion or movement of German troops is planned 
across M’tela’s country? On your sacred word of honor?” 
propounded Kingozi suddenly. 

“On my word of honor,” she a slowly, “ 
movement.’ 

““Do you know what you are talking about? \ 

“‘T know every plan contemplated.” 

“Tt doesn’t sound reasonable—an invasion from that 
quarter. What could they gain either on that side or on 
this?’’ Kingozi ruminated. -A sudden thought struck:him. 
““And that there is no reason whatever, from my point of 
view as a loyal British subject, against my going out at 
this time? On your word?” 

“Oh!” she cried distressedly, “ 
How can I answer iv 

He stopped her with grave finality. 

“That is sufficient. I go back.” 

She did not attempt to combat him. 

““T have done my duty too,” she said dully. ‘Mine is 
not the Viennese conscience. My parole—I must take that 


For one thing, M’tela is on the 


no such 


you ask such questions! 





back. From to-morrow I take it back.” 
“T understand. I am sorry. To-morrow I place my 
guard.” 


““Oh, why cannot: you have the sense?’’ she cried pas- 
sionately. “I cannot bear it! That you must be blind! 
That I must kill you if I can, once more!” 

Kingozi smiled quietly to himself at this confession. 
“So you would even kill me?” he queried curiously. 


“T must! If it is necessary, I must! I have sworn!”’ 








The Piains Were Literally Covered With Spearmen. 


“Don’t you suppose I shall take precautions?” 

““Oh, I hope so! I do hope so!” she cried. 

Her distress was so genuine, her unconsciousness of the 
anomaly of her attitude so naive, that Kingozi forebore 
even to smile. 


“T must go on,” he concluded simply. 


XXII 


HE return journey began. A remarkable tribute to 

Kingozi’s influence, not only over his own men but 
over those of the new safari, might have been read from the 
fact that there was brought for correction not one grumble, 
either over the halving of the potio or the apparently end- 
less countermarching. As far as the white members were 
concerned the journey was one of doggedness and gloom. 
Kingozi’s strong will managed to keep to the foreground 
the details of his immediate duty; but to do so he had to 
sink all other considerations whatever. The same effort 
required to submerge all thought of the darkened years to 
come carried down also every recollection of the past. 
The Leopard Woman ceased to exist, not because she had 
lost importance, but because Kingozi’s mind was focused 
on a single point. 

And she? Perhaps she understood this; perhaps the tear- 
ing antagonism of her own purposes, duties and desires 
stunned or occupied her. Who knows? The outward 
result was the same as in the case of her companion. 
They walked apart, ate apart, lived each in his superb iso- 
lation, going forward like sleepwalkers to what the future 
might hold. 

Thus they traveled for ten days. In mid march, then, 
Cazi Moto came to tell Kingozi that two more messengers 
had arrived. 

‘They are not people of our country,” he added. ‘‘ They 
are shenzis such as no man here ever saw before.” 

“What sort of shenzis?” 

‘Short, square men. Very black. Hair that is long and 
stands out like a little tree.” 

“What do they say?” 

“Bwana, they speak a language that no man here under- 
stands. And this is strange—that they do not come from 
the direction of Nairobi.” 

“Perhaps they are men from M’tela.” 

“No; bwana, that cannot be, for they carry a barua. 
They came from a white man.” 

“That is strange, very strange,’”’ said Kingozi quickly. 
“Tdonotunderstand. Is there water near where westand?”’ 

‘‘There is the water of the place we called Campi-ya- 
Korungu when we passed before.” 

‘“Make camp-there.”’ 

“The sun is at four hours [ten o’clock], bwana.” 

“Tt makes no difference.” 

When camp had been pitched Kingozi caused the new 
messengers to be brought before him. A few moments’ 
questioning elicited two facts—one, that there existed no 
medium of communication known to both parties; two, 
that the strangers were from some part of the Congo basin. 
The latter conclusion Kingozi gained from catching a few 
words of a language root known to him. He stretched his 
hand for the letter. 

It wasina long linen envelope, unsealed and unembossed. 

Not from the government. He unfolded the sheets of 
paper and ran his fingers over the pages. Written in pencil! 
He could feel the indentations where the writer had borne 
down. Some private individual writing him from camp on 
the Congo side. Who could it be? Kingozi’s Central Afri- 
can acquaintance was wide; he knew most of the gentle- 
men adventurers roaming through that land of fascination. 
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A good many were not averse to ivory poaching; and the 
happy hunting ground of ivory poaching was at that time 
the French Congo. It might be any of them. But how 
could they know of his whereabouts in this unknown coun- 
try? And how could they know he was in this country 
at all? These last two points seemed to him important. 


~Suddenly he threw his head back and laughed aloud. 


“Self-centered egotist!’’ he addressed himself. ‘“‘Cazi 
Moto, tell Bibi-ya-chui I wish to see her.” 

Cazi Moto departed to return immediately with the 
Leopard Woman who, at this early hour, was still in her 
marching clothes. If she felt any surprise at this early 
abandonment of the day’s march she did not show it. 
Two askaris, intrusted with the task of guarding her, fol- 
lowed a few paces to the rear. She glanced curiously at the 
bushy savages. 

“Here,” said Kingozi, holding out the letter, “‘is a barua 
for you from your friend Winkleman in the Congo.” 

The shock of surprise held her speechless for a moment. 
. “Your blindness is well! You can see!”’ she cried then. 

Kingozi raised his head sharply, for there was a lilt of 
relief and gladness in her voice. 

“No,” he answered, “just ordinary deduction. Am I 
right?” 

He heard her slowly unfolding the paper. 

“Yes, you are right,’”’ she said in sober tones after a 
moment. She uttered a happy exclamation, then another; 
then ran to his side and threw her arms round his neck in an 
impulsive hug. Kingozi remembered the waiting men, and 
motioned them away. She was talking rapidly, almost 
hysterically, as people talk when relieved of a pressure. 

* “Yes, itis from Winkleman. He has come in from the 
Congo side. When this letter was written he was only ten 
days’ march from M’tela.”’ 

“How do you know that?” interjected Kingozi sharply. 

“Native information, he says. Oh, I am so glad! So 
glad! So glad!” 

“That was the plan from the start, was it,’’ said Kingozi. 
“T don’t know whether it was a good plan or that I have 
been thick. My head is in rather a whirl. It was Winkle- 
man right along, was it?” 

She laughed excitedly. 

“Oh, such a game! Of course it was Winkleman. Did 
you think me one to be sent to savage kings?” 

“Tt didn’t seem credible,’’ muttered Kingozi. “It is a 
humilating question, but seems inevitable—were you actu- 
ally sent out by your officials merely to delay me?” 

“So that Winkleman might arrive first—surely.” 

“T see.”’ Kingozi’s accent was getting to be more for- 
mally polite. “‘But why you? ,Why did not your most effi- 
cient employers dispatch an ordinary assassin? I do not 
err in assuming that you all knew that this war was to be 
declared at this time?”’ 

“That is true.’ Her voice still sang, her high spirits 
unsubdued by his veiled sarcasm. 

“Then since it is war, why not have me shot and done 
with it? Why send a woman?” 

“That was arranged, truly: A man of the Germans was 
following you. He was as a sportsman, for it would not do 
to rouse suspicion.~ Then he had an accident. I was in 
Nairobi. I heard of it. I did not know you, and this Ger- 
man did not know you. It seemed to us very simple. I was 
to follow until I came up with you. Then I was to delay 
you until I had word es Winkleman had crossed the 
nm’ yika.” 

“All very simple and easy,”” murmured Kingozi. 

“Tt was not simple! It was not easy!’ she cried in a 
sudden flash of resentment. ‘“‘ You are a strange man. 





The Horns and Drums Redoubled Their Din; a Mighty Shout Rent the Air 
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When you go toward a thing you see down a narrow lane. 
What is either side does not exist.” Her voice gradually 
rose to vehemence. “‘I am a woman. I am weak and 
helpless. Do you assist me, comfort me, sustain me in the 
dreadful situation? No. You march on, leaving me to 
follow! I think to myself that you are a pig, a brute, that 
you have no chivalry, that you know not the word gentle- 
man; and I hate you. Then I see that I am wrong. You 
have chivalry, you are a true gentleman; but before you 
is an object and you cannot turn your eyes away. And I 
think to myself that when this object is removed, is placed 
one side for a time, then you will come to yourself. Then 
will be my chance. For I study you. I look at your eyes 
and the fire inthem, 

and the lips, and the 


Kingozi shook his head. She wrung her hands in despair. 
“Oh, I know that look of you!” she cried. ‘‘ You see 
only down your narrow lane!” 


XXIII 


HAT evening Kingozi called to him Cazi Moto, Simba 
and Mali-ya-bwana. He commanded them to build a 
little fire; and when this was done he told them to sit down 
before him. Thus they knew that a serious council was in- 
tended. They squatted on their heels below the white man 
in his chair, and looked up at him with devoted eyes. 
“Listen,’”’ he said. ‘‘The matter is this: The Inglishee 
are at war with the Duyche. Over from the Congo comes a 





wide, proud nostril; 
and I see that here 
is no cold fish crea- 
ture, but a strong 
man. Sol wait my 
time. Andthe moon 
rises, and the savage 
drums throb, throb 
like hearts of pas- 
sion,and the bulbuls 
sing in the bush— 
and I know I am 
beautiful, and I 
know men—and 
almost I think you 
look one side and 
that I win!” 

“So all that was a 
game!’’ commented 
Kingozi. 

“A game? But 
yes—then!” 

“For the sake of 
winning your 
point—would you— 
would you i 

“For the sake of 
winning my point 
did I not command 
to kill you—you— 
my friend,’’shecom- 
mented, her manner 
falling from vehe- 
mence to sadness. 
“Tf I could do that, 
what else would 
matter!’’ She 
paused; then went 
on in a subdued 
voice. “‘But even 
then your glance 
but wavered. You 
are a strong man; 
and youarea victim 
of your strength. 
When an idea grips 








hold of you, you 
know nothing but 
that. And so I saw the delaying of you was not so simple, 
so easy. It was not as a man to a woman, but as a man to 
aman. It waswar. I did my best,’ she concluded wearily. 

Kingozi was staring in her direction almost as though he 
could see. 

“Why do you tell me all this?” he asked at length. 

“T want you to know. AndIamso glad!”’ The lilt had 
crept back into her voice. 

“T congratulate you,” he replied dryly. 

“Stupid! Oh, stupid!” she cried. ‘“‘Do you not see 
why Iam glad? It is you! Now you shall not sit forever 
in the darkness. You shall go back to your doctor, who will 
arrange your eyes.” 

“Why?” asked Kingozi. 

“Why!” she repeated, astonished. ‘But it is ‘Why 
not!’ Listen! Have you thought? Winkleman is now but 
a week’s march from M’tela. And here where we stand it is 
perhaps twenty days’, perhaps more. Winkleman would 
arrive nearly two weeks ahead of you. Tell me, how long 
would it take you to win M’tela’s friendship so it would not 
be shaken?” 

Kingozi’s face lit with a grim smile. 

“A week,” he promised confidently. 

“You see! And Herr Winkleman is equal to you; you 
said so yourself. Is not it so?” 

“Tt’s so, all right.” 

“Then—you see?” 

Li & see,”’ 

“Then we shall go back to the doctor. Oh, do you not 
see it is forthat I am glad—truly! You must believe that!” 

“T believe you,” said Kingozi. ‘‘ Nevertheless, I do not 
think I shall go back.” 

“But that is madness. You cannot arrive in time. And 
it is to lose your eyes all for nothing, for a foolish idea that 
you do your duty!” 


“Mali-ya-bwana, myself, six men and these shenzis 
travel to where the safari of Bwana Nyele marches. When 
we are near that safari we tie up the two shenzis. Then we 
get Bwana Nyele and tie him up in a secret camp. Then 
after two weeks we send two men to tell the bwana where 
we are. But, bwana, how do we get Bwana Nyele?”’ 

“That I will tell you soon. One thing you forgot—you 
must reach the Duyche before he gets to M’tela. This means 
travel night and day. Can this be done?” 

“We shall pick good men, bwana, runners of the Wa- 
kamba. We shall do our best.” 

“‘Good. Each man four days’ potio, and what biltong he 
can use. Simba, take my small rifle and fifty cartridges. 

Take some snuff, 
beads and wire— 











He Laid About Him Blindly With the Kiboko, and in Time Succeeded in Getting Some Semblance of Order 


Duyche known as Bwana Nyele [the master of the Beard]. 
It is his business to reach this shenzi king, M’tela, and per- 
suade M’tela to fight on the side of the Duyche. It is our 
business to reach M’tela and persuade him to fight on the 
side of the Inglishee. Is that understood?” 

“Tt is understood, bwana,”’ said they. 

“But this Duyche, Bwana Nyele, is only one week’s 
march from M’tela; and he undoubtedly has many gifts 
for M’tela and the Kabilagani. And we are many days’ 
safari distant, and I am blind and cannot hurry.” 

The three uttered little clucks of sympathy and interest. 

“But for all that we may win. You three men are my 
eyes and my right hand. I have a plan, and this is what 
you must do: Cazi Moto must stay with me to be head- 
man of safari, and to be my eyes when we come to M’tela’s 
land. You, Simba, and you, Mali-ya-bwana, must go with 
six of the best men to where Bwana Nyele is marching. 
These two strange shenzis will guide you. Then when you 
are near the safari of Bwana Nyele you must arrange so 
that these shenzis can have no talk with any of the safari 
of Bwana Nyele. That is understood?”’ 

“Yes, bwana,” said Simba. ‘‘Do we kill these shenzis?”’ 

“No, do not kill them. Tie them fast.” 

“Yes, bwana. And then?” 

“This is the most difficult. You must get hold of Bwana 
Nyele, and you must tie him fast, also, and keep him from 
his safari. He is a m’zungu [white man]—yes, but he is a 
Duyche, and my enemy, and these things are right because 
I command it.” 

“Yes, bwana.”’ 

. “Then you must keep Bwana Nyele and the two shenzis 
hidden where their safari cannot find them. And after two 


weeks you must send two men to M’tela’s to find me, and | 


to tell me where you are hidden. Now is all that under- 
stood? You, Simba, tell me what you are to do.” 


only a little—to 
trade for potioif you 
meet with other 
people. Under- 
stand?” 

“Yes, bwana.” 

““Cazi Moto,” he 
directed, ‘‘ bring me 
the small box from 
my sandoko,.”’ 

He slid the cover 
off this box when it 
was delivered into 
his hands, fumbled 
a moment and held 
up an object. 

“What is this?” 
he asked. 

““It is a bone, 
bwana.” 

“Yes, itis a bone; 
but itis more. It is 
a magic. With this 
you will take Bwana 
Nyele.” 

He could sense 
the stir of interest 
in the three men 
before him. 

“Listen carefully. 
This is what you 
mustdo: When you 
have come near to 
this safari you must 
follow it until it has 
put down its loads 
and is just about to 
make camp. Nota 
rest period on the 
road; not after 
camp is made—just 
at the moment when 
the men begin to 
untie the loads to 
pitch the tents. 
That is the magic 
time. Under- 
stand?” 

“Yes, bwana,” they chorused breathlessly. 

“Simba must be ready. He must take off his clothes, 
and he must oil his body and paint it, and put on the orna- 
ments of a shenzi of this country. For that purpose he must 
take with him the necklace, the armlets, anklets and belt 
that I traded for with the shenzis, and which Cazi Moto 
will get from my tent. Do you know the style of painting 
of these shenzis of the plains, Simba?” 

“Yes, bwana.” 

“Tt is important that you make yourself a shenzi. This 
magic is a bad magic otherwise. Then at the moment I 
have named, Simba as a shenzi will take this magic bone 
and hold it out to Bwana Nyele saying nothing. Bwana 
Nyele will say words, perhaps in Swahili which Simba will 
understand; perhaps in some other language which he will 
not understand. Simba must point thus; and then must 
start in that direction. Bwana Nyele will follow a few 
steps. Then Simba will say: ‘Many more, bwana, over 
there only a little distance.’’’ Kingozi uttered this last 
sentence in atrocious Swahili. “‘You must say it in just 
that way, like a shenzi. Say it.” 

Simba repeated the words and accent. 

“Yes, that is it. Then say nothing more, no matter 
what he asks; and do not let him touch the magic bone. 
Point. He will follow you; and when he has followed out of 
sight of the safari you will all seize him and tie him fast. 
The rest is as I have commanded.” 

“How does bwana know how these things will happen 
thus?”’ breathed Simba in awestricken tones. 

“Tt is a magic,” replied Kingozi gravely. 

Over and.over he drilled them until the details were thor- 
oughly understood. Then he dismissed them and leaned 
back with a'sigh. The plan was simple, but ought to work. 
At the moment of making camp Winkleman would be less 

(Continued on Page 65) : 
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Owning and Controlling 


OU recall, of course, that the late J. P. Morgan’s con- 

spicuous position in finance was a source of dismay to 
many well-meaning people, who thought there ought to be 
a variety of laws to prevent any fallible human being from 
occupying such a position. He was said to boss a consider- 
able part of the railroad system of the country, and to con- 
trol many banks upon which, in the aggregate, people 
depended for credit to the extent of some thousands of 
millions of dollars. 

The duly certified schedule of his possessions shows that 
he personally owned at the time of his death about six 
hundred thousand dollars—par value—of bank stock and 
about one and a half million dollars of stock in three rail- 
roads. He weighed a ton in railroading and banking, not 
because he owned such and such sheets of engraved paper, 
but because he possessed such and such mental qualities. 
Any possible law to lessen his financial weight would have 
had about the same effect as a law that purported to reduce 
his bodily weight by half. The law might say what it 
pleased; he would still weigh exactly the same. 

Aside from his interest in the Morgan firm, appraised at 
a little less than thirty million dollars, and his works of art, 
much the greater part of his possessions consisted of securi- 
ties of concerns that are little known, or never thought of 
in connection with high finance—a lumber company, min- 
ing companies, a canal company, a bridge company, an 
automobile company, a cigar company, and so on. If he 
had formed his estate in a spirit of sarcastic comment upon 
those newspaper tables that used to show how many bil- 
lions of publicly important wealth he controlled, he could 
not have done better. 


Fighting for a Market 


HE program laid down at the Allies’ economic confer- 

ence involves an abandonment of free trade by England. 
A great many Englishmen are realizing that nowadays 
with grave misgivings. Apparently England is not going to 
forsake free trade and relapse to protection without stout 
opposition at home. 

If the greatest trading nation should discard free trade, 
after three generations of prosperous experience with it, 
the event would be a misfortune for the world. Undoubt- 
edly international trade is a cause of war. It played its 
part among the causes of this war. If Germany’s “place in 
the sun” had any definable meaning, it meant a desire for 
more colonies in which German products might be sold 
advantageously. The mistaken notion that trade follows 
the flag still affects European politics. But if anybody is 
going to fight for a market it must be a protected market. 
There would obviously be no sense in fighting for a market 
that was open to all competitors on equal terms.. In that 
case the one who sold cheapest would get the market with- 
out fighting for it; and the one who did not sell cheapest 
could not hold the market after he had fought for it. 

On the other hand, free trade makes for ever greater 
industrial interdependence among the nations. A nation 
that can make a given set of products to the best advan- 
tage will make that set and exchange them for articles to 


meet its other wants, until finally it becomes dependent 
upon other nations in something the same way that one 
English county depends upon other counties, one state in 
the American Union upon other states, or one state in the 
German Empire upon other German states. In free-trade 
England’s enormous purchases from this country in the 
last two years we can see how impossible for her would be a 
war that shut off her international commerce. 

So it is protected international trade that makes for war; 
while free trade makes for peace. England’s abandonment 
of free trade would be a backward step for the world. 


Prices and Combines 


VERY now and then we get a letter that attributes 

high prices to trusts and combinations. We should 
rather like to believe it, for that would obviously simplify 
a very troublesome problem; but there is really no evi- 
dence. Such evidence as exists, on the whole, negatives 
that assumption. The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce recently issued, for example, its 
usual review of retail prices for 1915, covering forty-four 
cities in different parts of the country. All kinds of fresh 
beef and all pork products were cheaper than in 1914, 


.though there is a highly centralized meat trade. Wheat 


flour, corn meal and sugar were decidedly dearer. 

The same bureau’s report on wholesale prices from 1896 
to the end of 1914 shows that all the commodities cov- 
ered rose, roughly, fifty per cent. Farm products, not much 
subject to combination, rose ninety-four per cent. Fuel 
and lighting, in which there is a considerable element of 
combination, rose thirty-five per cent. Metals and metal 
products, more extensively combined, rose seven per cent. 

You may turn to housefurnishing goods, which actually 
declined three per cent, and say that, but for combinations, 
improved methods of manufacture and distribution would 
have brought about a fall in metal products; but that does 
not answer the question: What causes prices to rise? Food 
and lumber and building materials rose in practically the 
same degree. So far as we can make out, trusts and com- 
binations have so little to do with price movements, as a 
whole, that they are hardly worth considering. 


Dividends 


N EIGHT months of this year steam railroads and 

traction companies paid their stockholders dividends 
amounting to two hundred and sixty-five million dollars 
against two hundred and thirty-seven millions last year. In 
the same months the larger industrial companies—such as 
have stocks listed on public exchanges or otherwise come 
into public notice—paid their stockholders three hundred 
and seventy million dollars in dividends against two hun- 
dred and seventy-two millions last year. 

The industrials, of course, have a freer hand; chances of 
profits are not so narrowly limited; there is less fear of 
legislative oppression. So industrials, on the whole, are 
rather more attractive to capital. Development of our 
manufacturing plant is probably running ahead of the 
development of our transportation plant. 


Cooperation in the Far East 


EVERTING to the last big war before this one, it 
is pleasant to hear that plans are well advanced for 
a vigorous mutual Russo-Japanese trade propaganda. 
Railroad cars are to be especially constructed, it is said, for 
the purpose of exhibiting Japanese products in Russia and 
Russian products in Japan. They will make regular tours 
of the two countries, with all approved accessories for 
drumming up reciprocal trade. Commercial associations 
of the two nations will be invited to mingle and see whether 
they cannot strike mutually agreeable bargains. Japanese 
and Russian citizens of means and enterprise are said to be 
sitting down together in the friendliest possible manner to 
discuss a proper exploitation of Asia. 

Meantime Japan has already sold Russia war munitions 
to the value of four hundred million yen, with more to 
come, and is extending liberal credits to the Czar. That 
the Japanese and Chinese—who had their own little dif- 
ference before the Russo-Japanese War—are cooperating 
in the most amicable manner in developing transportation, 
iron mines, factories, and various other useful things in 
China, Manchuria and the Province of Cho-sen—formerly 
Korea, of romantic but unprofitable memory—has been 
reported for some time past. While Europe sits glaring 
with hate over a considerable ruin, the Far East seems to 
be getting organized for prosperity and civilization. 


Following Wisconsin 


Ve HUSETTS has followed Wisconsin in adopting 
a state income tax—thereby, for one thing, finally 
abandoning the futile attempt to tax ‘“‘intangibles,’”’ such 
as bonds, stocks and mortgages, as personal property. 
Under the old law many investments were taxable at 
about two per cent of their face, which would usually be 
thirty or forty per cent of the income derived from them. 
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Of course the law was evaded, as such absurd laws are 
everywhere. The new law imposes a tax of six per cent on 
the income—so a thousand-dollar five-per-cent investment 
will pay three dollars instead of being threatened with hav- 
ing to pay twenty dollars, and not, in fact, paying anything. 
The Massachusetts act is a departure in that tax rates 
are the same for large incomes as for small; but the rates 
vary according to the source from which the income is 
derived. As a rough generalization, income from invest- 
ments pays six per cent; gains from trading in securities 
pay three per cent; net income from professions, employ- 
ments, trades and business pays one and a half per cent 
on the excess over two thousand dollars. Administration 
of the law, as in Wisconsin, is taken out of the hands of 
local officials and vested in a state board. There is no 
attempt to collect the tax at the source of the income, but 
information at the source is required in various cases. 


Another Monroe Doctrine 


HE man whose name distinguishes that doctrine which 

is held to make a powerful navy especially necessary 
for the United States found a complete answer to the prob- 
lem of preparedness almost a century ago. By that solution 
the United States and Canada, with an open boundary of 
some three thousand miles in extent, have been adequately 
prepared for war with each other ever since. 

The Monroe agreement with Great Britain provides that 
the only vessels of war on the Great Lakes shall consist of 
three for each side, of one hundred tons burden, each car- 
rying one eighteen-pound cannon. Having three eighteen- 
pound cannon, we are as fully prepared for war with Canada, 
which has only three eighteen-pound cannon, as though 
each side had a thousand fourteen-inch guns. 

What the world most needs at the end of the war is that 
sort of Monroe Doctrine. 


The Fruit of the Tree 


NY day in the week, in any city, there may be a furious 
street altercation. Two vehicles collide; the drivers 
shout imprecations at each other, flourish their fists, bel- 
low threats. But a considerable interval must elapse be- 
fore they can come to grips; they must dismount walk 
round their vehicles, reach a common meeting ground, 
take off their coats. The result is, they hardly ever fight. 
It was very different in the romantic West when every 
gentleman carried a sixshooter, in the manipulation of 
which he was more or less expert. Quarrels then were short 
and sharp. A quarrel having started, each man was anxious 
to shoot as quickly as possible, lest the other shoot first. 

The more one reads of the events between June 28, 1914, 
when the Austrian archduke was assassinated, and Ger- 
many’s ultimatum to Russia, which virtually set the great 
war in motion, the more evident it becomes that Europe’s 
preparedness for war virtually precluded diplomacy. 
Armed to the teeth, and with a finger on the trigger, neither 
Germany nor Russia dared wait, lest the other shoot first. 
Russia must begin mobilizing lest Germany’s swifter 
movements take her unready. As soon as Russia began 
mobilizing, Germany must strike or lose all the advantage 
of better organization. 

The Belgian minister at Berlin reported: “As no reply 
had been received from St. Petersburg by noon, Jagow’’— 
foreign secretary—‘“‘and Zimmermann hurried to the 
Kaiser to prevent the issue of the order for general mobili- 
zation, and to persuade His Majesty to wait until the 
following day. Their efforts were broken against the 
obstinacy of the minister of war and the army chiefs, who 
represented to the Kaiser the disastrous consequences of a 
delay of twenty-four hours.’”” There are those who hold 
that Germany would not have been defeated at the Marne 
if the Kaiser had struck forty-eight hours earlier. 

With a high state of preparedness, every hour counts; 
there is no time for diplomacy; each side must strive to 
shoot first. In this way, as well as by fostering suspicion 
and truculence, elaborate preparations for war bring war. 


Crime and Punishment 


BOUT the most hopeless of all enterprises in crime con- 
sists of robbing a national bank from the inside. Par- 
ticularly of late years, the National Bank Act operates 
upon those who violate it with pretty nearly the certainty 
of a law of Nature. It is about the last thing we can think 
of on which a judicious man would take a chance. 

Yet in the year covered by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency’s last report forty-four persons were convicted of 
tampering with national-bank funds. In five cases record 
of sentence had not been received when the report was 
published. In two cases, presumably very mild ones, the 
sentence was two years in the penitentiary. In every other 
case the sentence was five years or more. If the penalty had 
been death, and the probability of conviction just as strong, 
most of these persons, no doubt, would still have stolen. 

When a man’s mind once begins to parley with the ser- 
pent he can persuade himself that he will not get caught 
though a policeman stands at his elbow. 
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I—THE LAME DUCK LIMPETH IN 


HE way was long, the wind 
was cold, 


The Bandit was infirm and old; 
The knife, his one remaining joy, 
Was carried by a colored boy. 
Now, limping on a crutch or two, 
Down Pennsylvania Avenoo 
He stumped like one who’d come to seek 
An office, or desired to speak 
About some pork on Thunder Creek. 


A handsome man he was—but why 
Had this our Bandit lost an eye? 
What jolt had knocked his teeth awry? 
Aye, whence the peg 
Where was a leg? 
On closer look one might descry 
A missing arm. 
And yet the charm 
Of banditry illumed the face, 
A dusky, Mexicanic grace. 
His wide sombrero’s jaunty scroll 
Was pierced by many a bullet hole, 
His uniform of high command 
Was obviously secondhand; 
Yet, spite of all these rags of Fate, 
He held a military gait, 
Like one who still retained the starch 
To lead his cohorts in the march. 


A Congressman who passed that way 
Detained the Bandit, just to say: 
“By all that’s heck! 
You poor old wreck, 

Are you alive or are you dead?”’ 

“Ah, that’s the point!’’ the Bandit said. 
Then, with an effort far from strong, 
He doffed his lid and passed along. 


II— HE GREETETH HIS OLD 
CHUM, WOODROW 


ITHIN the East Room, 


Date, 1945—By 





Beholding with excited eyes 

The Bandit in his misfit guise, 

Casting a look with tears so blurred 
’Twould melt the hardest Steel Preferred. 


“Scat, varlet! Shoo!’’ he peevly chid 
As quick the window up he slid. 

“Dost thou not know that we are proud 
And organ grinders aren’t allowed?”’ 


“And yet’’—the Bandit wiped his eye— 
“Tf I could see the Big Main Guy ——’”’ 
“What ho?”’ Sir Woodrow then inquired. 
“‘Doorkeep, of parley I am tired.’’ 
Then to the Bandit: ‘‘Fie! For shame! 
What is thy bus-i-ness, thy name?’’ 


The Bandit’s one poetic eye— 
The other being glass—on high 
He turned, with look so sad’ and deep 


*Twould make the toughest Penrose weep. 


His straw sombrero off he swept 
And mumbled, as he almost wept: 
“My bus-i-ness you'll not admire— 
As to my name, 
You’ve heard that same. 
They call me Pancho Villa, sire!’’ 


Sir Woodrow, in a startled pose, 
Adjusted glasses to his nose. 


“Look here, 
My dear! 
Take care! 
I swear 
Too long, 
Too strong, 





secret den, 
Sat Woodrow Wilson, some- 
what aged; 
For o’er him thirty years had 
waged 
Their merry war before, again, 
He'd heard the call, his Party’s 
own, 
And stepped once more unto 
the throne. 


His hair was rather whiter now 
Than back in glorious ’16; 
But somewhat calmer was his 

brow, 

His smile a trifle more serene. 
He wore a look as free from care 
As any President can wear 
At any time or anywhere — 
Which isn’t saying such a lot; 





But, anyhow, to-day was not 
So bad as many days had been. 
A daily paper in his lap 
Caused him to rouse him from 
his nap 
And smile a weary smile, I 
ween. 
“«Trouble in Mexico!’’—Oh, well, 
Who cared for that old chestnut 
bell? 
He’d cast away such paltry fears, 
Forgot for over thirty years. 


The President, as if by chance, 
To the East window raised his 
glance; 
Then, letting down 
His direst frown, — 
He called the trembling Door- 


keep there. 
*“Come hither, Doorkeep, lazy 
spawn— 
Observe what’s standing on our 
lawn!’’ 


The frightened minion came 
with speed 
And to the window gave hisheed, 


x 


lllace Irwin 


You draw the bow. 

Now how in thunder do I know 

That you’re that former shooting star 
Which now you calmly claim you are?”’ 


“Alas!’’ The General was moved. 
“That’s something, sire, that can’t be proved. 
The hapless pawn of Fate am I— 
To be the Human Alibi! 
Vill’ o’ the wisp, now here, now there; 
The Flying Greaser! In despair 
I’ve come to Washington at last 
' To make amends for all my past; 
To give myself’’—here followed tears— 
“To those who’ve searched for me for years. 
Ah, Mister Wilson, can’t you see 
How I’m in need of sympathee— 
A lonely man of joy defaced, 
A Bandit who is never chased. 
One time pursued through hot and cold, 
Shunned and neglected now I’m old!” 


“Speak up; speak up—’twill do no harm. 
A stirring story lenjoy, ~ 
For sympathee is half my charm— 
Say what you will to me, my boy!”’ 


Thus Woodrow spake. The Bandit smiled 
And beckoned to the colored child, 

Who drew a mouth-harp from his breek 
And in a strain now soft, now wild, 

Struck up a ‘‘Tipperary”’ shriek. 
Whereat friend Pancho ’gan to sing 
A little bit of everything. 


III—HE HARKETH BACK TO CHILE-CON-CARNE DAYS 
“C\EGURA! Segura! 
Boss, I am sure a 
Modest old Bandit; 
But say! you must hand it 
To me, as I formerly prodded 
the tine, 
Now making war as 
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An Imaginative Artist 





The menace of Juarez, 
Now boldly hopping the Mexican 


line; 
Again in a manner deserving a 
THATZLL BE stanza, 
i 3 Playing the role of a cute Sancho 
ABCUT ALL OF Panza 


To Old Doc Carranza; 

In nine towns at once I was billed 
in the papers 

As cutting throats, railroads, stock 
values and capers, 

Kicking up Hades, 

Marrying ladies, 

Blackmailing oil men, wherever 
the trade is. 

As a scourge international I was 
the candy— 

Wasn't it dandy 

The way I just forded the wet Rio 
Grandy, 

Shot up Columbus and everything 
handy!’’ 


THAT Now, 
OONNY | 


“But, Pancho’’—the President 
leaned from his sill— 
“You may boast of your devil- 
may-carefulness— still, 
Though ageing, perhaps, I am not 
such a dunce 
As to think you were forty-nine 
places at once.”’ 


“You'd better believe it’’—the 
Bandit was roiled— 
“For, of course, if you don’t—well, 
my story is spoiled.” 
Woodrow begged pardon; whereat 
the old Don 
Swigged from a bottle, then freely 
went on: 


PLEDGE 


“T’'ll neverraise my boy tobe a bandit 
To loaf around the border with 


a gun. 
I'm tired of stealing cattle, so I've 
canned it— 
Now I go to moving pictures 
for my fun. 
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“T’ll educate my child at Princeton College; 
I'll boost him into Congress if he’ll run; 
There’d be no war to-day if the Kaisers all 
would say: 
‘Tl never raise my boy to be a bandit!’”’ 


IV—HE SINGETH OF HIS SEVERAL 
FUNERALS 


“AND now,’’ went on Villa, ‘I'll sing, 
though it grates, 

Of how I was chased by the United States. 

It came at a time when I'd recently died 

In a lone mountain grave, with my leg by 
my side.”’ 


“You did die?’’ said Woodrow. ‘‘That’ssome 
satisfaction.’’ 
“Oh, a small thing like that doesn’t hinder 
my action. 
A hero ‘ike I 
Ain’t afraid for to die; 
And I’ve given my life for my country—let’s 
see— 
Sixty-eight times is the count, seems to me.”’ 


Here he wiped his glass eye on the sleeve of 
his coat 

While the mouth-harp struck up a funereal 
note: 


DIRGE 


“They buried me twice ’neath the cactus bole, 

Their hero, their great Ponchito; 

They planted me thrice in a rattlesnake hole 
Near the village of San Mosquito. 

I’ve eleven graves on the border plain 
And twelve in the mountain gravel; 

My headstones stand as an endless chain 
Of guideposts for motor travel. 


“Oh, the bandit’s grave is a lonesome grave! 

Let his epitaph be written: 

His wayswere roughand his language tough, 
But his heart was the heart of a kitten. 

Here lies Pancho, and lies and lies; 
Dig not too deep to find him. 

He may be dead, but his ghost has fled, 
And Villa ain’t far behind him.’’ 


When Villa the Bandit had finished this 
strain 
He dried his glass eye and went on to explain: 
“°Twas just at this stage of my ex-trava- 
ganza 
That Old Doctor Wilson and Old Doc Car- 
ranza 
Sat on my case in a long consultation 
For the purpose, they said, 
Of keeping me dead 
For the peace of the world and the good of 
the Nation. 


“You, Woodrow, averred—with some weight 
on your side— 
That I couldn’t be dead till I’d already died; 
But Doctor Carranza, devoted to science, 
Poohed and oh-tushed with an air of defiance. 
He’d killed me in sections; 
He’d slain me in flocks 
With bullets, elections, 
Swords, bayonets, rocks; 
He’d poisoned me dead in great vats ot 
mescal; 
He’d smashed me as flat as a fly on the wall; 


And, to prove what he said, he displayed a 


large bone 
Which looked like a ham—but was doubt- 
less my own. 


“But doctors, you see— 
Well, they all disagree. 
The result of their confab was mobilization. 
Congressman Hay— 
Resisting the law 
Of Congressman Straw — 
Had long wished his say, 
And at last had his day; 
So he federalized all the National Guard, 
Smoothed ’em all out to the smoothness of 
lard, 
Drilled ’em, 
Thrilled ’em, 
In strategy skilled ’em— 
Very near killed ’em. 
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“When General Funston yelled: ‘Give us 

more troops!’ 

They bunched the militia together with 
scoops, 

Dumped ’em in Pullman cars, cattle cars, 
hacks, 

Tourist cars—anything running on tracks— 

Consigned, marked and packed by a Govern- 
ment order : 

To diet on sand by the Mexican border. 


“Rough Colonel Vanderbilt led his army; 
Trooper Van Rensselaer battled with 
mules; 
General Roosevelt came out of the gray 
With a magical army, equipped for the 


fray; 
While David Starr Jordan, disdaining all 
rules, 
Tripped to El Paso, exclaiming: ‘Oh, cease!’ 
While he charged fifty cents for a lecture on 
Peace. 


“Into El Paso the troopers came trooping, 
Some of ’em swearing, some of ’em whoop- 


ing; 
Camped on the trails where tarantulas, 
snooping, 
Lit on ’em, 
Bit on ’em— 
Every durned pest in the world seemed ‘to 
git on *em, 
Centipedes fawned on ’em, fleas threw a fit 
on ’em. 


“‘While Carranza sent notes saying, ‘Gringos, 
I hate ’em! 
Look out orI’Il hand youa harsh ultimatum!’ 
You, Mister Wilson, in quite your best vein, 
Wrote notes to explain 
How ’twould give you great pain 
If General Pershing were made to refrain. 
And Senor Carranza replied, like a sage, 
That he’d fly in a rage 
At the very next page —— 


“‘While all this diplomacy heated the air, 
The Federal Guard, 
On seats rather hard, 
Sat by their tents in the desert out there, 
Tuning their throats to rough barrack-room 
catches 
As they poured oil of wintergreen over their 
scratches. 
And this was the moan 
That they learned to intone: 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLAD 


““To Mexico, to Mexico, 
We’ve striven and we’ve strived. 
It’s rather warm and our uniform 
It hasn’t quite arrived. 
They say that since the Spanish War 
We’ve gotten up-to-date; 


But we chew in grief the same canned beef _ 


As back in ’98. 


“‘Of howitzers and mitrailleuse 

Bill Bryan is afraid, 

And Henry Ford is quite abhorred 
By aéroplanes that raid; 

But it’s something else that worries us 
As sad we contemplate 

The same old puns, the same old guns, 
As back in ’98.”’ 


V—CARRANZA REVOKETH THE FUNERAL 


al DON’T know what happened. Some say 
’*twas the fact 
That the Sixty-ninth Regiment—Irish— 
came down 
From the wilds of Manhattan, determined 
to act; 
But, at any rate, Doctor Carranza’s harsh 
frown 
Grew strangely more lenient 
Toward poor U. S. A 
It wasn’t convenient, 
He said, right away 
To punish the Gringos for deeds over-nerved 
And give ’em the thrashing they richly de- 
served. 
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But some one, of course, had to stand in 
the path 

Of his vigorous wrath. 

So he pulled off a miracle, known, it is 


said, 
’"Mongst vaudeville artists as Raising the 


ead. 
Behold! Just as Merlin behaved in the yore, 
The Mexican lord 
Thrice waved his sword; 
Shouted: ‘Rise, Pancho Villa, thou demon 
abhorred!’ 
And lo! Pancho Villa, 
Sweet as vanilla— 
Though slightly disfigured—still leading his 
braves, 
Rose back to life from his sixty-odd graves! 


“Sire, this is no place to wax prolix and 
bother 
With Mexican politics one way or t’other. 
If I told what I did to my egg-scrambled land 
You’d not understand— 
Neither would I. 
Then, goodness, why try? 
A battle or two or a dozen or more 
*Twixt the compass of Juarez and far 
Mazatlan 
Merely count as a drop in the bucket of 
gore 
Which the peeved Aztec gods of our 
destiny plan. 
While all the world chased me I lived under 
fire 
To an age so mature that I had to retire; 
So I’ve wandered to you, not in rage but in 


tears, 
Full of honor and bullets and whisky and 
years, 
Requesting, milord, 
A fitting reward ——”’ 


“Reward!” cried the President, plainly quite 
duzzled, 
Thoroughly puzzled. 


“‘Segura, Miguel!’’ swore the Bandit. 
“Can’t you see how I planned it? 
If I hadn’t gone out on the warpath, you see, 
Your army had never gone gunning for me; 
If your army had never gone gunning—be- 
hold! 
Carranza had never had courage to scold; 
If he hadn’t scolded, and done it right hard, 
You never had called out the National Guard; 
If the Guard hadn’t gone and revealed what 
they lacked 
Congress had never been prodded to act; 
Had BU ab not passed a Preparedness 
i 
America might have been wabbling round 
still 
With scarcely a gun or a bullet to meet 
A Bully-sized Power. You were saved from 
defeat 
By poor little me. 
Don’t you see? 
Q. E. D.” 


Whereat Mister Wilson stepped down to the 
grass. 
“My hero!”’ he cried, 
And pinned to the side 
Of the glorious Bandit a token of brass— 
A Carnegie medal of seventeenth class. 


VI—HISTORICAL CONCLUSION 


HE office historian does not record 
The size and extent of the Bandit’s re- 
ward; 
Bnt certain observers have uttered the hint 
That Villa was given a place in the Mint, 
Where he served till the age of one hundred 
and ten. 
A reckless appointment, you mutter?’ But 
then— 
' There have been many worse. 
“In days of reverse,”’ 
As a broken-down jockey once said to his 
nurse, 
“There’s a grim satisfaction in driving a 
hearse.”’ 
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DER TAG 
By Wiiliam J. Neidig 


a OTHER, what is the yellow light 
That flutters on my wall? 
I see it dim, I see it bright, 
I see it blinding all!’’ 


“My son, you are in bed at home; 
On pillows cool you lie; 
The blinding brightness of the room 
Is light from morning sky.” 


“‘Mother, what is the mist outside 
That hangs on shrub and tree? 
It stretches low, it stretches wide, 
It hides the world from me!’’ 


“My son, that darkness is not night 
But light of whitest day: 
The shadows are the gleaming flight 
Of sunbeams on their way.”’ 


“‘Mother, what is the sound again 
Like crash of falling stair? 
I hear it now, I hear it plain, 
I hear it everywhere!”’ 


“My son, you tremble at my touch 
Till I do tremble too; 
That sound is tender music, such 
As mothers play for you.” 


“‘Mother, what is the silence dead 
With not a leaf to move? 
It lies behind, it lies ahead, 
It hangs down from above!’’ 


“My son, the silence is the sound 
Of all the world at war; 
It is too loud so near the ground 
To hear when listened for.’’ 


THE YEARS 
By Dorothy Paul 


HE call of pigeons underneath the eaves, 
The flush of cherry blooms above the 
thatch, 
Sun-checkered shade among the poplar 
leaves, 
And in the gloom beyond the lifted latch 
A woman singing over half-spun flax— 
So shall they come to thee, clean-limbed with 
youth, 
And treading light, like wind on open 
spaces, 
So shall the good young years come gladly to 


thee 
With the sunlight on their faces. 


And, oh, My Love, My Little Love, 
Beside your spinning wheel, 
What shall I care for rain or sun, 
What shall I care for flax unspun, 
What shall I care for woe or weal 
Or tarrying ships, 
If the years but bring thee a song to wear 
Upon thy lips! 


An empty swallows’ nest beneath the eaves, 
A flight of geese across a windy moor, 
Sun-crimsoned fruit among the bronzing 
leaves, ; 
And through an open door the yellow lure 
Of candlelight upon a woman’s face— 

So may the years go from thee down the hill, 
Not lean and unfulfilled and bitter-eyed, 
But mellowly, with smiles and backward 

looks, 
Like guests who leave a kindly fireside. 


And, oh, My Love, My Little Love, 
Beneath the candlelight, 
What shall I care for rain or snow, 
What shall I care for winds that blow, 
What shall I care that frosts shall blight 
And Junes depart, 
If the years but leave thee a song to wear 
Against thy heart! 
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Our labor, not yours 
But the benefit is yours. Why not enjoy it often? 


When you stop to think of the pure and nourishing quality 
of Campbell’s Tomato Soup— its wholesomeness, its high food- 
value—you cannot help but realize that unstinted labor and pains 
must have been devoted to making it what it is. And this is true. 

But there is no effort nor trouble involved on your part 
LL in using this remarkable soup. It comes to you a finished product, completely 
cooked and seasoned; delicious, satisfying, rich in health-promoting qualities and, 
practically, all ready for your table— 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


We who make it take all the trouble. 

We develop and propagate the seed which produces choice tomatoes. We use only 
sound ripe specimens in perfect condition. 

We wash these six times—both in warm water and cold—by the action of compressed 
air, which agitates the water and washes them thoroughly without their being touched by hand. 

They are carried automatically in white enamel-lined conveyors to the cooking kettles. 

After cooking we strain them through four sieves—growing finer and finer until every 
trace of skin, seeds and fiber is removed. 

The cooking and blending are under the direction of skilled chefs whose life-business is 
soup-making. The cooking temperature is accurately gauged. The cooking is timed to the 
minute. There can be no over-cooking; no stewing. The valuable tonic properties of the 
ripe tomato and the bright natural color are entirely retained. And we blend the pure juice 
with other nourishing ingredients of the highest quality. 

An automatic filling apparatus quickly fills and seals the cans, every can being first rigidly 
inspected. 

Immaculate scientific cleanliness safeguards every operation. 

The cans, after sealing, are sterilized at a temperature of 245 degrees. This insures the 
soup retaining indefinitely its fresh condition and that delightful racy flavor which distin- 
guishes this favorite Campbell “kind.” 

Why not enjoy it often? Why not let our labor save yours ? 


21 kinds 10c a can 
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There’s a World of Proof 
You are Right 





Conviction that ‘‘here is a solid, common-sense car,”’ flashes 
in upon you when you see the Dort. : 


ZY | i ZY J WAN —and there is a world of proof you are right. 
Y i | GY i ey i diet dmae Gi ive impression of notable beauty of line — finish —nicety 


ZW | \ fl i ZZ hi al Westinghouse of trimming detail. Inspection of the wide, roomy seats 

ZZ ( MeO Y Y Vinh Starting and brings the comment “It’s a comfortable car.’’ You expect 
Y Opies GY il iy i Mh. Lightin complete accessory equipment—you find it. 

ZY °, : ae 7 aN Zw But as a motorwise buyer, these superiorities alone should 

ii Sey HN never be the deciding factor in your purchase of the Dort. 

OWeig A M The rea/ Dort, the car you are buying for everyday use and 


pleasure, is beneath the body, beneath the hood. The real 
Dort is a mechanical achievement: the extraordinary motor, 
the staunch frame and trouble-proof rear axle, the true can- 
tilever springs, the unfailing Westinghouse Starting and Light- 
ing—are only a part of the proof. 





The man who lays down $695 for the Dort car knows then, and always after- 
wards, that he has bought a supremely good car—an honest value —at a fair price. 


Such has been the experience of thousands of Dort owners—and they supply a 
world of proof. 


ne DORT MOTOR CAR CO., Flint, Mich. 
ay y Waite ae WHS os Canadian Factory: Gray-Dort Motors, Ltd., Chatham, Ont. 
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GETTING OUT THE WOUNDED 


same suddenness it stopped. There suc- 
ceeded not silence, but something like it; in 
the distance the big guns kept growling as 
ever—a reluctant continuance of the noise, 
just as my bulldog, after a barking fit at 
a night prowler, will give a series of little 
growling barks under his breath. On the 
cessation of the sound cylindrical objects 
began to fly against the dawn sky from over 
the muzzles of the guns. The battery was 
throwing out the hundreds of brass projec- 
tion cases emptied by the curtain fire. 

White cranked up, and we went on to a 
plateau and to a house with a great gro- 
tesque hole over itsfront door. It was the 
Poste de Secours, where we were to get our 
orders. Section 1 clears out two dressing 
stations near the front line, and one is un- 
certain of his destination until he receives 
instructions there. We were going to nei- 
thor post, it appeared; for just as we drew 
up, a blond, pleasant-appearing little French 
soldier, with the red cross of a stretcher- 
bearer on his arm, swung aboard our mud- 
guard and broke the news that there were 
grands blessés—heavily wounded men—at 
a crossroads on the plateau. 

It was getting quite light; there was a 
rim of angry red along the sky into which 
we were driving. The ruin of a hamlet, once 
a suburb of Verdun, shot up, a sliver of 
broken gray stones against this streak of 
red; and the devastated plateau about us, 
whose very herbage in the daytime looks 
drooping and sick, was now of a gentle 
violet-gray color. It was notso light, how- 
ever, but that we could see the giant fireflies 
which were shells still burst out and die. 

“T’ve often thought,” said White, who 
left a Montmartre studio to drive an am- 
bulance, “that I’d like to paint all this. I 
shan’t try, though. I’d be nervous.” 

Now the workings of another sense de- 
stroyed all feeling of beauty raised by this 
lurid picture of battle. We were running 
between dead horses. The two nearest were 
headless; and they were all swollen as a 
dead horse does swell. Nor was that the 
only smell. Stronger and sharper even was 
the stench of chemicals in the air—chem- 
icals from the powder charges of the guns, 
chemicals from the shells, chemicals from 
the poisonous gases loosed by the Germans 
whenever the wind was right. It was these 
gases which had wilted the herbage. 


Collecting a Load of Wounded 


We were still driving on toward the edge 
of the plateau, and I wondered when we 
were going to stop; for across that edge, I 
well knew, were the shell holes which stood 
for French and German first-line trenches. 
Suddenly we saw a soldier ahead waving at 
us. We drew up. We were at the crossroads; 
and the wounded, brown army blankets 
tucked about them, lay waiting in the poor 
cover of the gutters beside the road. Over- 
head, what had been a system of suburban 
telephone lines drooped in a grotesque tan- 
gle from a cracked and battered steel pole. 
The nearest blessé lifted his head. He was 
a fine-looking, blond peasant about thirty- 
five years old. He had a pair of very big 
feet; as he lay there the toes turned out to 
opposite points of the compass. One leg 
was bandaged from ankle to knee. When 
he saw us coming he raised himself on his 
elbow, and his yellow beard parted in a 
smile. The perils of the wounded are not 
always over when the bearers lift them into 
the ambulance; but they think they are, if 
they have any capacity for thought left. 
They are going back—and alive. “Qu’il 
fait bon!’’—Ah, that’s good!—he kept re- 
peating as White, the brancardiers and I 
lifted him to the top shelf; and he contin- 
ued to grin. 

The next one, grievously wounded in the 
body, was past smiles or consciousness of 
rescue—for the time at least. His eyes were 
closed, his face was the color of dirty putty, 
and he was as plastic to our touch, when we 
covered him up, as a rag doll. 

We finished; and the ambulance behind 
us, in which Gleason rode as a passenger, 
moved up for its load. While White backed 
up, made sure that his tires were tight, and 
cranked the machine, I looked back toward 
that angry red dawn now becoming sunrise. 
There was a dip in the plateau; through it 
I could see the country beyond. Nearest of 
it all I marked what looked like a field of 
deep blue, so deep that it was black in spots. 
Across it ran three bands of morning mist, 
colored an unnatural, sickly yellow. I put 
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the glasses on it; I could make out no fur- 
ther details, except that the field of dark 
blue seemed unnaturally humped in places; 
also there was a distant roar from that di- 
rection. A French soldier noticed me, and 
seemed to perceive that I was new to Ver- 
dun. ‘‘The German advanced positions,” 
he said briefly. And we were off, running 
toward the hospital as fast as we dared 
with four heavily wounded aboard. 

At the Poste de Secours a sergeant 
stopped us again. Back of him, as he 
stepped out into the road, came some men 
at a weak, clumsy run. They were all 
bandaged as to heads or arms. ‘Nine sit- 
ting cases,’’ reported the sergeant briefly as 
we drew up. The nearest of them clambered 
on to the mudguard beside me and asked if 
he might go along. White glanced at me, 
and I got the point. They needed my seat 
for asitting case. So I jumped down, as did 
Gleason, to give way to the wounded and to 
wait for Townsend, director of the section. 
He had driven on ahead in his open car to 
the farthest point at which this section op- 
erates—a boyau, or sunken covered shelter, 
where an ambulance may find safety while 
it loads. We draw most of our military 
terms, eventually, from the French—they 
are so much neater and more definite than 
ours. So I shall follow the French in calling 
it a boyau. This one was at the edge of a 
famous Verdun fort. We had been turned 
aside, as I have told; but we knew that 
when we failed to arrive Townsend would 
come back. White, ashe pulled out, charged 
us to stop any outgoing ambulance and 
send it to the crossroads. Our two cars had 
not been enough. 


The Spotted Dog of the Trenches 


I had best not describe that wait, I sup- 
pose, lest I write things of service to the 
other side. The day’s work was on; regular 
bombardment had commenced. After ten 
minutes I was in a curious state of sup- 
pressed nervous irritation, what with the 
roar against my ears. Presently an Amer- 
ican ambulance drove up; it was head- 
ing toward camp with a load. The driver 
jumped down and introduced himself. I 
had met him last at the Columbia School of 
Journalism. He took a brief breathing spell 
—he had been getting it pretty heavily that 
morning—before, remarking that it was a 
long way from Morningside Heights, he 
swung aboard and started on. Just then 
Townsend arrived in his open car with news 
that there was a load in the boyau at the 
fort; and simultaneously two of our cars 
came up from the base. We led the way, 
past the belt of dead horse, to the cross- 
toads. 

At about this time a great black enemy 
aéroplane came soaring above the notch in 
the plateau, and the guns opened, as usual, 
with shrapnel—more shells than I had ever 
seen fired at one aéroplane. We were watch- 
ing the stretcher-bearers lift the wounded 
aboard when Townsend glanced upward. 
The aéroplane with its frame of little smoke 
clouds was exactly overhead. My first 
thought was that what goes up must come 
down; and I felt grateful for my steel 
helmet. On second thought I wondered 
if a steel helmet would stop shrapnel fall- 
ing from three thousand yards. However, 
Townsend had another thought, more 
alarming but more practical. 

“That Bosche may be marking for bat- 
teries,”’ he said. ‘‘He won’t think it worth 
while to send a shell at a pair of ambulances, 
but we’re an open car, and we may be offi- 
cers for all he knows. We’d better hurry 
away.” 

Yet hurry was only relatively possible on 
that terrible imitation of a road down which 
we were driving, what with its ruts and 
shell pits. And whenever I looked up the 
aéroplane was still a dot at the zenith, and 
innumerable white anti-aircraft shells were 
breaking exactly above. Yet I think we all 
forgot the aéroplane in time through our 
possible interest in that road and its en- 
virons. Here was a stage setting for the 
Inferno. What trees there were had been 
stripped bare or splintered; yet with the 
strange vitality of trees they were putting 
forth little new leaves, which served only to 
exaggerate their condition. What herbage 
there was drooped sick from the stalk; and 
no flower bloomed anywhere. 

In places it looked as though a shell had 
fallen on every square yard of ground, so 
thick lay the pits. Dreadful dunnage was 


scattered everywhere—a wrecked automo- 
bile, horse bones, broken wheels, destroyed 
kit. There stood a wall—no, it had been a 
house, for you saw the lower part of a win- 
dow-frame cutting squarely into the wreck. 
Beside it lay a dead horse. He had been 
tied to a post when he got his death stroke. 
He lay not on his side, but upright on his 
knees and hocks. Because he was tied his 
head had not drooped. He looked, swollen 
as he was, like a plump family nag that had 
fallen asleep. 

We were in the mouth of the boyau. From 
within soldiers peered. Outside, a company, 
on some military mission, scurried along 
with their heads down—the attitude and 
motion of the trapper on the trail. I be- 
came aware then that shrapnel was burst- 
ing not far away. I grow weary of repeating 
that the guns were going all the time; you 
had to listen to catch the firecracker sound 
of bursting shells. There was work to do, 
however—we must prepare the ambulance 
which had trailed us for a load of stretcher 
cases. Under heavy fire they sometimes 
back the ambulance clear into a boyau; but 
this did not seem necessary now. As we 
walked finally to cover, Townsend waved 
his hand toward a famous military work 
near by and said: 

“There was a boyau there. One night 
last week the big shells outside nearly 
shook the cars to pieces—actually, we 
couldn’t start one of them until we’d made 
repairs. Then when we had our load aboard 
we timed the shells. We'd crank up, start 
the engine, and shoot out fast just when the 
explosion came. We figured to cross the 
danger zone before the next one arrived. It 
worked—but if one of us had got stalled in 
a shell hole it would have been all off!” 

There was a deep black chamber at the 
foot of the boyau—a subterranean chamber 
of the fort before the French dismantled it 
and the Germans smashed it with giant 
howitzers. By the light of a small lamp 
two field surgeons were working on a scalp 
wound—not pretty, this one, but not dan- 
gerous either. They paused to ask us for 
news of the world outside, and went on 
snipping and stitching. I started toward 
the rear of the chamber. A weak but cheer- 
ful voice from the floor yelled in French: 
‘Step carefully, old man.”’ As my eyes ac- 
customed themselves to the darkness I saw 
two more stretcher cases, one of them quite 
inert. A shadow pierced the splash of light 
at the far door, and a disreputable spotted 
trench dog, with one white eye, came cring- 
ing in. The man who sat under local anes- 
thetic, having his crown stitched, put out 
a hand and touched him. The animal 
jumped as though he had been shot. Like 
most dogs and cats in the zone of battle, 
he was a nervous wreck. 


Poppies Blooming in Verdun 


We were ready now; and with recurrent 
skepticism about the efficiency of a steel 
helmet to stop shrapnel, I helped load up. 
Townsend and the boyish driver of the am- 
bulance saw first that the wounded were 
well covered and thoroughly tucked in. 
That is a cardinal principle, pounded into 
all the recruits of our Ambulance sections— 
keep your wounded warm. A chill on the 
road to the hospital makes sometimes the 
difference between life and death. 

The ambulance, driven carefully, weav- 
ing in and out to avoid shell holes, started 
back over the road along which we had 
come. We had no need to report at the 
Poste de Secours, so we took a short cut 
across that terrain of hell, straight into Ver- 
dun. It was about breakfast time, when 
most armies let down a little; the guns on 
both sides were comparatively quiet, but 
only comparatively. As for the German 
aéroplane, it had finished its work and gone. 

We entered Verdun through an undam- 
aged street. The blinds and shutters were 
drawn; it looked simply, on first sight, as 
though the people had gone away fora 
summer vacation. On second glance you 
saw how Nature, the unconquerable, was 
prevailing over the works of man. For the 
scarlet poppies which blowin the fields of all 
Europe had encroached everywhere on the 
formal gardens. In places their blossoms 
lay in banks, as the golden poppy lies on the 
hills of California. 

Then we rounded a corner into-a street — 
what it was before I cannot tell—that was 
all wrecked. I had been seeing devastated 
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Do Bent Bones Sap 
Your Vitality? 


OU get them by wearing 
narrow, pointed shoes. 
They are the real cause of all 
corns, bunions, ingrowing 
nails, flat-foot, etc.— vitality- 
sapping miseries. 
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to Walk Right; How to Have 
Healthy, Straight Boned Feet,etc.” 
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14 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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40,000 Pounds Total Internal Pressure 
in a United States Red Tube 


The highest internal pressure any inner tube is ever called on to with- 
stand inside the casings never normally exceeds 80 to 100 pounds. 


Besides, under service conditions, the pressure is eased by the casings. 


But this particular 40,000-pound test, made in our Morgan & Wright 
factory in Detroit, where so much pioneering in automobile tire making has 
been done, proves that United States Red Tubes have a tremendous, safe 
reserve of strength and toughness which assures long life to the tube under 
the severest conditions. 


Think of it—40,000 pounds internal pressure, and the tube did not burst! 


The eight layers of our own special rubber compound—each one of 
great strength without any loss of resiliency—are the reason that United 
States Red Tubes can successfully withstand this enormous pressure. 


All of which explains why blowouts are so few and far between in 


United StatesTires 


If you cannot obtain United States Red Tubes of your Tire Dealer, 
write us for the names of the nearest dealers who sell them. 


United States 
nner Tubes 


United States Tire Company 
1790 Broadway, New York. 
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towns for two years off and on now, but 
never so great a city so newly ruined. The 
débris, when it first fell, had blocked the 
street. A road for automobiles had been 
shoveled through. In places the bank of 
dust, of burned wood, of shattered stones, 
of twisted iron, rose as high as our seats. 
The buildings on both sides were so nearly 
effaced that they lacked even those pa- 
thetic little signs of former human habita- 
tion that one so often sees amid other ruins, 
as a bed in the intact corner of a broken 
second story, a picture on a shattered wall, 
a kitchen stove with the pot still on the 
hole. White, however, pointed toward a 
side street: 

“Down there’s a nursery,” he said, 
“with the front blown off. The toys are 
just as the children left them—a hobby- 
horse, a Teddy-bear, a big doll house, and 
all that. Border of little rabbits and kit- 
tens round the wall paper—you know how 
they fix up nurseries. And over there”— 
he pointed in another direction—‘‘a shell 
has torn down the walls of a house and just 
pulverized everything in it except one 
thing. There’s a big statue of Napoleon in 
the hall. It hasn’t been touched; and it 
stands with its arms folded, facing north 
and defying the Germans!”’ 


A Night Ride With the Kid 


We saw that day another tragedy of the 
air. Having gone afield we were resting and 
talking in a garden, so far spared by shells, 
when we heard a machine-gun. Everyone 
ran througha hedge to an observation point. 
I have a vision now of Pinard, the camp 
puppy, running after us, dragging a piece of 
clothesline in his mouth, his little dog mind 
aware only that here was excitement and 
that people were going somewhere. 

The firing appeared to come from a great 
puffy white cloud that had dropped close 
to a line of gray military balloons. “A fight 
in the air somewhere within that cloud,” 
we thought. Then, with the rush and swoop 
of a hawk, a black aéroplane drove out of 
the cloud, turned sidewise toward the near- 
est balloon; and, as it swept on, we heard 
the rattle of the machine-gun. The balloon 
started to descend. It seemed all right at 
first; then it turned its nose lazily toward 
the heavens and suddenly shot out a burst 
of flame. And down it came. The basket 
was falling first. We did not learn the whole 
story until we visited Section 2 in a town 
back among the hospitals and rest stations. 
An hour afterward, it appeared, the Ger- 
man aéroplane that got this balloon had re- 
turned with a companion to get another. 
The French brought them both down with 
anti-aircraft guns. 

Section 2 was doing jitney work, they 
said; merely shifting patients from hospital 
to hospital. Being near the end of their rest 
period they appeared as eager to get back 
to real work as the weary battered Section 
3 had seemed eager to get away. The mem- 
bers of Section 2 are privileged, when they 
dress up for parade, to wear from shoulder 
strap to button that red-and-green cord 
which proves that they have been given, 
as a body, the Croix de Guerre. They 
received it mostly for gallantry at Pont- 
a-Mousson, where, with the house above 
them gradually going down under shell 
fire, they got out the wounded nevertheless. 
Also they were at Bar-le-Duc when the 
German aéroplanes made their first big 
raid on the town. The section was sitting 
down to luncheon just as the bombs began 
to burst. Without orders they rushed out, 
cranked up, and ran into the worst of it. 
Barclay had a hole shot clean through the 
hood of his machine. Graham drove up to 
a tangle of wounded, dying women and 
children—one item was a baby with its 
arms blown off. To make room he pulled 
- out his blessé blankets and threw them on 
the ground. When he had loaded up he 
hesitated, wondering if he had not better 
search a freshly ruined house at one side. 
He made up his mind, luckily for him and 
his wounded, that his load was large enough, 
and drove on to the hospital. When he re- 
turned he found his blankets peppered like 
a sieve with shrapnel. Besides the general 
decoration, eight members of that section 
have received individually the Cross of War. 

We found Section 4 encamped in the 
ruins of a town partly burned down! by 
the Germans in the retreat from the Marne. 
They were farther back than the other 
three active sections, and less likely to re- 
ceive the visit of a chance shell. At this 
camp the noise of Verdun varied from a dis- 
tant rumble on the horizon to a sense of 
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unease out there to the north. They seemed, 
however, insufficiently grateful for that. 
They were approaching the end of their 
period at the rest station; the past week had 
been full of ticklish work and narrow escapes 
from shells or whiffs of poison gas. Though 
they had experienced better luck than Sec- 
tion 3, which had scored three wounded, they 
had taken no fewer chances. Pessimistically 
they explained that theirs was a damnable 
run—more than thirty-five kilometers, 
which is nearly twenty-five miles. They 
started at such time as to get into the most 
dangerous zone just at dark; they must get 
out of it before the early daylight of these 
short midsummer nights. And sometimes, 
when the work was heavy out there, they 
had tomaketwo trips. One of their cars was 
always on wait—a twenty-four-hour turn— 
at the first Poste de Secours, from which 
they got their orders. 

It was their job to clean out wounded 
from two boyaux on the edge of the famous 
Mort-Homme and Cumiéres positions. 
Perry, the director of this section, said that 
he would send one of us on each of the two 
trips. Of what I shall call Position One, he 
remarked: “It is the sportier. But the 
other,” he added, ‘“‘is more interesting.” 
Gleason and I were trying to decide which 
should be the sport and which the artist, 
when Perry and Andrew settled it between 
them. Gleason was to have the sporty one, 
and I the interesting one. From the lay of 
the land, as Rockwell traced it out for me 
on the map, I should have called my detail 
“sporty”’ also. I had mounted the seat be- 
side the driver, had seen, by advice, that 
my steel helmet fitted and that my gas 
mask was firmly on my belt, before I no- 
ticed who was to be my driver. The men 
go out by rote; and I had drawn the Kid. 

Now I had met the Kid three weeks be- 
fore, in a town just beyond the guns of the 
Argonne. I found him sitting in his car, 
reading a newspaper and waiting for the 
section mail. He hadn’t shaved for some 
time, it appeared, but that made small dif- 
ference; you looked twice before you saw 
three downy hairs. He remarked to us 
then, upon recognizing our accent, that the 
sections were shifting to Verdun and ex- 
pected a great deal doing; and he said it in 
the unformed but confident voice of a boy 
become a soldier. The Kid had been nine 
months in the Ambulance service since he 
left St. Paul’s School. He expects to enter 
Harvard next autumn; and he admits to 
seventeen summers. 

I wish I might tell all about that drive 
with the Kid; but the censorship and con- 
sideration for the safety of both French sol- 
diers and American Ambulance men make 
it necessary to be hazy. There was first the 
long run through a perfect European eve- 
ning. Night, the Healer, had blotted out 
the uglier scars of war, except now and 
then when we crossed the villages. Even 
these looked, in the dimming light, like old 
ruins—so old that no one could mourn over 
them and the lives that once they framed. 
We drove on into the world of heat light- 
ning and giant fireflies; we saw the horizon 
now flickering, now laced by the fireworks of 
signal rockets and flares. The Kid, regard- 
ing this lurid landscape expertly, remarked 
that it looked to him like a fairly quiet 
night. It was time, he added; the last week 
had been pretty tough. 


Waiting in the Bomb-Proof 


We ran into a town. All the doors of the 
houses which remained were framed and 
roofed with sandbags. This was the place 
where men had been killed afew days before, 
and where one reserve ambulance of the 
American Section keeps always a twenty- 
four-hour watch. Our reserve driver peered 
out from between two piles of sandbags as 
we descended, and remarked that we might 
as well do our waiting in the abri—bomb- 
proof; by the law of chances, the more you 
stayed in bomb-proofs, the longer you were 
getting hit. We followed him. We were in 
the first story of a stout house, timbered 
like a mine; its walls and ceilings were all 
sandbags or cement. French soldiers, either 
stretcher-bearers or messengers, lolled about 
the bunks, reading, smoking or dozing. A 
sergeant poked in his head. Addressing us 
as ‘‘messieurs,”’ he issued orders. There were 
for the present no wounded at the Poste to 
which we were going. We must wait there 
until two o’clock; if nothing arrived by 
then we might start home empty. 

Now as we drove on into the fireworks 
the Kid began to show his technic. We 
were running, of course, without lights—no 
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special Beech-Nut baking rack. 


DEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
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stant wear and washing. ““61”’ 
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Reconstruction, of course! When the great’ war is over, shattered Europe must be rebuilt. Medi- 
eval architecture, crumbled by cannon, will be replaced by well-lighted, well-ventilated, convenient 
and sanitary buildings of the present day. 
In this tremendous rebuilding Certain-teed Roofing will play a leading réle; for Certain-teed 1s the 
twentieth century answer to the demand for roofing that is economical to buy, easy to lay and 
inexpensive to maintain. 


is made in rolls; also in slate-surfaced shingles. 
There is a type of Certain-teed for every kind of 
building, with flat or pitched roofs, from the 
largest sky-scraper down to the smallest resi- 
dence or out-building. 


It makes a clean, sanitary, attractive 
roof, with a very low cost per year of 
It is guaranteed for 5, 10 or 15 
years, according to ply (1, 2 or 3). 
Experience proves that it outlasts the 
period of guarantee. 


life. 






process so destructive to 
roofing. 






You can iden- 


by the name, which is conspicuously 


and the character of the asphalt saturation. 
This is a blend of soft asphalts prepared by the 
General’s board of expert chemists. The high- 
est quality roofing felt is thoroughly saturated 
with this soft blend, and is then 
coated with a blend of harder as- 
phalts, which prevents the drying-out 
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If you are interested in roofs, investi- 
iy CERTAIN. gate Certain-teed before you decide 
TEED Roofing pon the type to buy. You will find 


The long life of Certain-teed is due displayed on every roll or bundle. Certain-teed for sale by responsible 


Look for this label and be satisfied 


to the quality of the roofing felt} sith none that doesn't show it. dealers all over the world. 
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(Continued from Page 31) 

vehicle ever uses a light, even the dim- 
mest trailer, in the zone of operations. He 
had been dropping his little jitney into shell 
holes, and drawing it delicately out again, 
all the way up to the Poste de Secours. The 
holes multiplied. The Kid, however, had 
learned the road in a week. 

“Now we’re coming to some bad ones,” 
he would say, and an instant later he would 
have that little tin car dodging like a 
dancer. 

The dark traffic multiplied itself along 
the road. Long before I could make out 
anything in the darkness his sharp young 
eyes would spot a heavy camion or man, 
and he would toot his horn respectfully. An 
ambulance has the right of way over all 
classes of traffic except three—reénforce- 
ments, ammunition going forward and 
food going forward. There was no telling 
when we might be encountering a vehicle of 
this privileged class; hence the respectful 
tone of the horn, and when we came so 
near the enemy that horns were as danger- 
ous as lights, of his voice. He plead with 
gentle suppliance, did the Kid at this stage 
of the run, imploring messieurs the chauf- 
feurs of the army camions to give a poor 
little ambulance room. 

There was a stretch of road so pictur- 
esquely lonely, as we saw it in the flashes 
of the guns, that I should like to describe it 
with details, but shall not. Once we caught 
a glimpse of a black terrain not so very far 
away which seemed, under the gun flashes 
and the starlight, like a field newly plowed. 
It looked sinister and disturbed. It was the 
locked lines, French and German. There 
were no trenches any more in that field, 
only shell holes, where sometimes friend 
and enemy lay inextricably mixed. We 
had a swift night vision of a ruined farm- 
house. Only a sliver, like a toothpick rock, 
was left of a corner wall, and it made a 
black slit against the far glare of twinkling 
batteries, flares, all the night fireworks go- 
ing on along an active trench line. And 
everywhere, as we looked to right, to left, 
forward and back, the great fireflies twin- 
kled. 

By and by we turned into a town, bump- 
ing from a shell hole as we crawled down 
the narrow passage of a back alley. 

“Here we are!” remarked the Kid. 

There was no light except the stars and 
the faint glow of battle, but I made out 
doorways fringed with sandbags. I jumped 
down and started to light a cigarette. In- 
stantly the Kid and three French soldiers 
threw themselves upon me; a hand struck 
down the match and a foot extinguished the 
flame. I passed a half minute of unpopular- 
ity. We were very near the enemy, it ap- 
peared—how near I am not telling. A light 
like that might bring a shell, or worse. I 
waited while the Kid stowed his machine, 
ready to take my medicine with him and the 
sentry in case my break brought trouble. 
But nothing happened. 


Interest in Candidate ‘‘Uggs’’ 


We had the latest Paris newspapers. 
Rockwell, who threw them aboard after us 
when we started, had warned us not to give 
them all to the officers. Further, we 
brought joyous news not yet in print. In- 
formation of decisive military movements, 
even among one’s Allies, reaches the region 
of Headquarters sooner than it reaches the 
public press. Great things for us had just 
come off in both Galicia and the West. We 
burst into the officers’ abri with the news, 
startinga pleasant French excitement, which 
died out only when each man crowded 
round the Petit Parisien, laid out under a 
dim whale-oil lamp on a map table, to 
read the particulars for himself. 

In the men’s abri, where our wounded 
were coming—if we got any—we created 
even more bubble and splutter. There 
were bunks and chairs in this men’s abri; 
and being Frenchmen they offered us the 
chairs while they crowded standing round 
their little lamp, one reading out loud, the 
others punctuating the formal commu- 
niques of “our military expert’? with ex- 
clamatives of pure joy. They were just 
fortuitous Frenchmen, these; but for their 
surroundings of sandbags and blessé bunks 
and their soldier clothes a chance group 
such as you might meet anywhere in a pro- 
vincial café. Indeed, that is true of the 
whole French Army now; it is not the least 
endearing thing about the poilu. Gone, for 
the most part, is the military class with 
its unmistakable brand. Officer and soldier 
alike, they look like bakers, farmers, me- 
chanics, lawyers or businessmen who just 
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happen to be in: uniform. Externally the 
soldier-mark goes no deeper than the linings 
of their horizon-blue tunics. Internally, of 
course, they are as determined and expert 
an army of pure fighters as the world ever 
saw. Were this not so, we should not have 
sat there that night beyond Verdun. But 
one likes it that through everything they 
appear civilian Frenchmen. 

When the group about the lamp had satis- 
fied themselves that the good news was 
really true, they came into the general con- 
versation. They asked if we thought the 
pressure was going to let up on Verdun. 
When we said we did they remarked that it 
was time; someone else ought to bestanding 
it for a while. 

Taking me, from my khaki and trench 
helmet, for a newly arrived American am- 
bulancier, they asked if this man ‘‘ Uggs,” 
who had just been nominated by the “ Parti 
Républicain,”’ was controlled by the Ger- 
mans. Also was it true that the Germans 
had all the money in America? I set them 
right, and they assumed, at least, to believe 
me. They asked about the skyscrapers, 
and wanted to know whether we talked the 
same language as the English or only a 
language resembling it. I was puzzled to 
find a reply for that question! 


Rocked to Sleep by Cannons 


Presently—it was past midnight now— 
conversation lagged and everyone began to 
doze. The quick blessed sleep of youth 
caught both the Kid and his French con- 
freres. They rolled up on the bunks into 
kittenlike balls. Myself, I did not sleep; 
for all through the talk I had been noting 
firecracker sounds—shrapnel unquestion- 
ably—outside. The Germans were doing a 
little perfunctory shelling, as they probably 
did every night. Then came noises that 
drowned this. Off in that direction where 
lay the Mort-Homme a machine-gun, then 
many machine-guns, began to drum. The 
batteries started into louder activity—the 
boom of the big pieces, the exaggerated 
rifle whip of the soixante-quinze. How- 
ever, sleep began to catch me, too; just as I 
was dropping off, a voice called at the door 
of the abri: 

“Lift the curtain, messieurs—the cur- 
tain!”’ 

I sprang up and lifted it. There ap- 
peared a stretcher-bearer, the end of a 
stretcher, a pair of inert feet. Immediately 
the whole abri woke to that animation, that 
lively human fuss, with which the French 
do everything. He wasn’t badly wounded, 
it seemed, as wounds go in this war—only 
a torn thigh, I take it. He rose up on his 
elbow, grinning his relief, and asked for a 
cigarette. 

For he had just come along a dangerous 
way, on which many a man who starts 
lightly wounded is heavily wounded before 
hearrives, and many aman heavily wounded 
is cured forever of all his ills. When some- 
how they have got out of the shell holes, the 
stretcher-bearers pick them up. The French 
have a little two-wheeled cart for convey- 
ing the wreckage of battle. It cannot be 
used at this point, however; the ruins of 
field and house are too rough. The bearers 
carry the stretchers on their shoulders to a 
certain road, which may be swept at any 
time. There they transfer their wounded 
to the carts, and dash across to the next 
shelter. These men in the abri, these plain 
Frenchmen in soldier clothes with whom 
I had been talking politics, are among the 
heroes of the Verdun sector. They have lost 
as heavily as many regiments that carry the 
names of famous battles emblazoned on 
their banners. 

The curtain was lifted again. We hed 
another case—this looked like a.bad one. 
There seemed but little life in him; and we 
could not wonder when we learned that he 
had just been through an emergency opera- 
tion. The Kid looked him over, and asked 
if he were in danger. The bearers answered 
that the surgeons said no; only he’d better 
be handled carefully. 

Next arrived three ‘‘walking cases,”’ all 
with their arms in slings. The first one 
flopped down beside me; a little French- 
man with brown, bright eyes. He accepted 
a cigarette and showed a disposition to 
talk. Just think how lucky he was, he said. 
He had been wounded late in the evening, 
when he could crawl out immediately, and 
here he was. It was only a flesh wound 
too—a machine-gun bullet through the 
top of his shoulder, which came out of his 
back! He’d walked all the way. 

“But look what I got en route,” he said. 
The steel brim of his trench helmet was 
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There’s a New Idea Back of 
Duplex-ALCAZAR — 
You’ve been waiting for this. The Duplex-ALCAZAR 
Range is made in two types, burning coal or wood and gas, or coal, wood 
and oil, individually or in combination. In winter and spring keep your 
kitchen warm with wood or coal—in summer keep the room cool by 
cooking with gas or oil. 
The change is made in an instant—the range is ready to 
burn the fuel you wish. It cuts cooking costs, makes better results pos- 


sible and keeps the kitchen comfortable all the time. Before you buy a 
range look at and investigate the Duplex-ALCAZAR. 
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The day of experiments has long passed. The Duplex- 
ALCAZAR Range is a proven success—indispensable in thou- 


sands of American households. Enough of designs and styles to meet 
every wish and need—construction types include cast iron, steel and 
porcelain. 


In your town the best stove merchant is showing a line of Duplex- 
ALCAZAR Ranges that has been picked especially for the requirements 


of the community. Write For 
Details 
Send yourname 
and we will for- 
} ward complete 
| descriptive lit- 
{ erature. 


Write us for descriptive literature. Gladly sent free on request. 


ALCAZAR RANGE & HEATER CO., 361 Cleveland Av., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Ly This Pj , e Shows 
What Subsoiling Did 


This corn was grown on worn-out land at the Experiment 
Farm, Clarksville, Tennessee. The plot on the right was 
untreated; that on the left was subsoiled—pblasted and 
broken up four feet deep. Both plots were planted at the 
same time and were cultivated in the same way. By using 
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The Original Farm Powder 


Save time and money—use 
Atlas Farm Powder to clear 
your land of stumps and 


you can double the produc- 
tiveness of your fields. Under 
the top soil is rich plant food 
that needs only to be opened 
up to give you bumper crops. 
You can do the blasting your- 
self, cheaply and easily, with 
The Safest Explosive. 


Valuable Book Sent Free 


You will find valuable information in our big il- 
lustrated book, ‘Better Farming.”’ It tells how 
to raise bigger crops, clear waste land, and make 
the farm worth more. Mail the coupon now. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
General Offices: Wilmington, Del. 
Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, 
Joplin, Kansas City, Knoxville, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
Giant Powder Company, Ltd., Vancouver, Canada 


boulders. Use it to dig 
ditches, plant orchards, etc. 
Atlas Farm Powder is made 
especially for agricultural use. 
It is sold by dealers near you. 


ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 


Send me your 74-page book “ Better Farming.” 
I am interested in the use of explosives for the 
purpose before which I mark X. SEP 12 
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~ Year After Year 


For more than half a century 

the triangle trademark A\ has 
/ been stamped on the tools and 
| drop forgings of the Billings & 
Spencer Co. These products 
have gone out from the shop 
and found their way into all 
parts of the country and the 
whole world and wherever they 
have appeared they have enhanced 


the reputation of the company by the 
dependability of their service. 


Wherever drop forgings of recognized 
high quality are required, no matter 
for what purpose, men who know the 
field specify the triangle trademarkA\ 
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School- T eacher’s! s 
Story 


“He jumped from behind a © 
tree and came toward me. He % 
was powerful and desperate 
looking. The only thing that 
saved me was this COLT that 
brother Bert gave me when 
] took the school here. I 
thought then it was absurd 
to carry a pistol, but I will 
never again say that it is 
foolish for a woman to own 


a eCOLI.« 
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9S’ OF LAW AND ORDER 


Write for tree booklet, 
“How to Shoot,’and: 
(Te ITY Mo (eto ds) 


“You cant forget to makera 
COLTS PATENT FIRE ARMS: 


V Colt safe’ 
6 CO HARTFORD, CONN. 
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pierced by a neatly drilled little hole. Now, 
he inquired, when would he get out of 
here? I assured him that a big ambulance 
was waiting for sitting cases, and would 
start off before dawn; also that the road 
seemed all safe when I came up. Relieved, 
he remarked on the flavor of the cigarette 
Thad given him—a popular American brand 
that can be bought in Paris. 

“Tt’s an American cigarette,’’ I said. 

“How much do they cost in America?” 
he asked. 

“A france a box of ten.” 

“Mon Dieu!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘you rich 
devils of America!”’ 

A head poked itself through the door 
to announce that another stretcher case 
was coming. That made a full load for us. 
The Kid began to tuck in his wounded; 
I helped, Marceline-fashion, to load them. 
As I ran back for the second I forgot to 
lower my head, and took from the timber- 
ing of the abri such a blow on the crown as 
would have made me a stretcher case my- 
self but for the steel helmet. As it was I got 
neither shock nor bruise. During the three 
days I wore it, I found that there are many 
and divers uses for this latest protective 
device of warfare. Plug up the ventilation 
hole at the top, and it becomes at-once 
a washbowl. Carried by its chin strap, it 
is a satisfactory basket.. It.is the perfect 
rain-hat. S ; : 

As we started some great German search- 
lights were sweeping back and forth against 
the zenith of the sky, hunting, I suppose, 
for night-wandering aéroplanes. 

With a load of wounded aboard, the time 
had come for the Kid to show his technic. 
Gentle and considerate carriage between 
abri and hospital may mean a life saved. A 
violent bump will sometimes tear open a 
new wound. He ran at a snail’s pace over 
the shell-pitted sections, weaving his agile 
little jitney car in and out. Once only did 
we get a bump. I could feel the handles of 
a stretcher bound behind me, and I heard a 
composite grunt from within. 


Jitneys as Lords of the Road 


“Darn!”’ said the Kid. ‘‘That must be 
a new one!”’ It was the only time he had 
spoken to me for a quarter of an hour; he 
was strictly business now. 

The traffic was all going back, but at a 
slow pace; we had the speed on anything 
that traveled that road. Also, by the rule 
I have quoted before, our ambulance, carry- 
ing wounded, had now absolutely the right 
of way. Gone was the politely apologetic 
tone of the Kid. He was lord of that road, 
and he proposed to enforce his right. At 
first he did not use his horn but only his 
voice. A train of great heavy camions— 
supply trucks—would make a deeper blotch 
in the blackness. 

“A droite!’’—to the right—the Kid would 
sing out in a voice all alarm and authority. 
“A droite—da droite—d droite!”’ I would 
hear the drivers shouting down the line, 
their singsong growing fainter and fainter. 
Once we made out a line of camions drawn 
up by the roadside. They towered above 
us, immobile. Something might have hap- 
pened there! Our little jitney came only 
halfway up to the tops of their gigantic 
bodies. The Kid curved his machine deli- 
cately about them to take a look. The mo- 
tion somehow struck me as indescribably 
comic. It seemed like a little boy who runs 
halfway round a big man, looks him over 
impudently and passes on his way. 

We could use the horn by now, for we 
were once more amidst the bellowing of 
nearby artillery; and I discovered that the 
Kid could put more profanity into a siren 
automobile horn than any other driver I 
ever saw. “A droite!’’ he would yell, and 
follow up with a series of loud “blank- 
blank-blanks”’ on the horn. Usually cam- 
ions or cook wagons began at once to shift 
lazily toward the gutter, but there was an 
independent driver, here and there, who 
held tight to the right of way. One cook 
wagon in especial pretended not to hear, 
and blocked a bridge before us. Just then 
also came the firecracker sound, through 
the booming of our own artillery, which 
proclaimed arrivals not far away. 

“To the right, sacred kind of an onion! 
To the right, species of a pig!’’ bellowed the 
Kid in approved French Army profanity. 
The cook wagon curved sullenly to one side 
as it cleared the bridge, and the driver, 
leaning forth, replied in the language of a 
Paris cabman. 

Now at last our own guns belched no 
more beside our road, and the twinkling, 
firefly lights were all behind us. Through 
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the smell of chemicals and animal mortality 
that hangs over all those blasted fields 
there pierced a fresh scent to which we, the 
jungle-sprung, remain still sensitive after 
eons of evolution—the breath of dawn. The 
horizon edge lightened a little. Just then 
something happened that made us both 
jump and then settle down with a laugh. 
Two fireflies—real ones—had twinkled be- 


’ side the road; and they looked to us both 


exactly like shrapnel! 

We could talk now. I offered the Kid a 
cigarette; he refused. ‘‘I tried it a little 
last December,”’ he said, “‘but then I swore 
off. I don’t think it’s good to smoke until 
you get your growth. But it’s funny how 
every smoker goes right to his cigarette 
when he’s scared, isn’t it? Say, what hap- 
pens to you when you’re scared?”’ 

‘““My mouth and tongue get dry as a 
bone,” said I. 


The Strange Ride of Charlie Toms 


““My knees wabble.”’ The Kid, observe, 
was. enough of an experienced soldier to 
understand perfectly that the fearless man 
is mostly a myth. ‘‘It helps a lot to have 
an American round to josh with, doesn’t 
it? I remember that once Southwell and I 
got into a hot place. A shell dropped ahead 
of us and another behind, and the road was 
blocked. When you feel you can’t get 
out—that’s toughest of all. We hadn’t any 
wounded, so we could leave the cars. We 
ducked into an abri. We were both awfully 
scared. Southwell came in all hunched up. 
When we got inside he threw out his chest 
and said: ‘I’ll show these Frenchmen that 
an American citizen is not afraid of a little 
shell!’ That made me laugh, and I wasn’t 
scared any more.” 

Then the Kid fell into reminiscence of 
old days with the ambulance before they 
shifted to Verdun. He told of the tricks of 
shell-dodging, how you get a sense for the 
rhythm of a bombardment, and learn to 
run over dangerous ground between this 
arrival and the next. He praised the French 
poilu, his good fellowship and his gratitude. 
Then he brought up a story which I had 
heard often before told in the different am- 
bulance sections—of the strange ride of 
Charlie Toms. 

Toms, who has been in ambulance work 
ever since the lines locked on the Yser, is 
now mechanician for Section 4. It is his 
business to repair the ambulances when- 
ever and wherever they go bad. During the 
very hottest days of Verdun a car broke its 
axle. Toms brought up a spare axle on an- 
other ambulance, which started forward for 
wounded. Just then the Germans began to 
shell that position. Working fast and fever- 
ishly he made repairs. He took the wheel 
and started the car. It began to back up. 
He realized at once his mistake. He had 
put in the differentials backward! 

The car could not be abandoned, be- 
cause it had a load of wounded. And the 
shells began to come nearer. Doubtless the 
average European would have heroically 
rechanged that axle under fire. But Toms 
is an American. 

““Boys!”’ he said, ‘‘we’ve got to run this 
blamed car home backward!” 

He stood facing the body, and worked 
the steering wheel with his hands behind his 
back. He put Rockwell on the step to man 
the gas and the brake. The horn had been 
shot to pieces; therefore, the regular driver 
stood on a rear mudguard to blow a whistle 
and curse camions out of the way. So they 
ran for twenty miles or more, the French 
Army gaping or laughing at them as they 
passed. But they got their wounded back 
unhurt. 

Dawn had broken as we drew up beside 
the tent hospital. Forbes, on post there, 
ran out to assist with the unloading. In 
passing he recalled to me that we had met 
when he was Sunday editor of the Boston 
Herald. The bearers drew out the loaded 
stretchers from the shelves. What with the 
benevolent toxin that follows wounds, what 
with the relief of rescue, our blessés were 
all asleep. Only one stirred as we lifted 
him out; he was the ‘‘leg case’’ who had 
grinned so cheerfully when he landed in 
the abri. He looked over toward the Kid 
and held out a grimy, calloused hand. 

“Thank you, my comrade,” he said. 

The Kid had found a soft tire. He fell to 
rummaging through his tool box for jack 
and pump. 

“What sort of a run did you have?” 
asked. Forbes. 

‘Quiet night,” said the Kid, kicking his. 
jack under the axle. ‘‘Nothing doing— 
pos-i-tively nothing!” 
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Nation-wide vote of buyers of enclosed 
proves Detroit Electric best 


A census of all those who bought en- 
closed cars during the twelve-month 
period just past shows that far more 
selected Detroit Electrics than any 
other one make. This count com- 
prises all enclosed cars—both of gaso- 
line and electric power. 


Some of these other cars are of higher 
price than the Detroit Electric. And 
some cost less. Evidently, therefore, it 
is not price that has won the majority 
of buyers to the Detroit Electric. 


So we must conclude that the sole and 
only reason for this overwhelming pref- 
erence for the Detroit Electric is the 
superiority of the Detroit Electric— 
its ability to give better service at lower 
cost. 


If you seek further facts to prove to 
your own satisfaction that the Detroit 
Electric is the best all-year car you will 
find them in the car itself. 


A big mileage range is one of the 
features of this modern Detroit Electric. 


Under average motoring conditions a 
single battery charge is sufficient to carry 
you 80 to 90 miles. 


An abundance of power flows smoothly 
from the motor. It will enable you to 
climb any hill and pull through heavy 
mud or sand roads. 


Especially is the Detroit Electric a re- 
liable car. The mechanism is so simple 
and so finely improved that it but rarely 
needs any service attention. And the 
motor is not susceptible to weather 
changes. It does its work efficiently 
no matter what the temperature. 


The Detroit Electric is strictly an al/- 
year car. It gives you unfailing service 
365 days each year. 


On cold days you have a fine enclosed 
car. On fair days you may have all the 
airiness of an open car by reason of the 
clear vision windows at the front, back 
and sides which provide perfect ventila- 
tion when opened. 


So easy and safe is it to drive the Detroit 
Electric that your family as well as your- 
self can enjoy its use. 


You never find Detroit Electrics idle a 
good portion of the day as are so many 
cars of other types. 


For when you are in your office your 
wife and daughter are driving through 


the parks or on shopping errands. And 
this all-around availability of the Detroit 
Electric makes it pay a greater per cent 
of return in service on your investment 
than any other car we know of. 


A further feature in favor of the Detroit 
Electric is its remarkable economy in 
upkeep. 


Cost of electricity for charging is low and 
getting lower in every town. There is no 
chance of its rising through a monopoly 
of the supply and forced prices. 


Owners tell us that their average 
monthly cost for power is from $5 to $7. 
They say that tires last their full life. 
7 to 10 thousand miles per set of tires is 
not unusual for the Detroit Electric. 


And that repair and replacement costs 
are almost negligible. 


Go to the nearest Detroit Electric dealer. Let 
him give you a road demonstration. That will 
clinch every claim we make for the Detroit 
Electric. It will satisfy you, too, that the 
Detroit Electric is the best a//-year car on the 
market. 


ANDERSON ELECTRIC CAR COMPANY 
Makers of Detroit Electrics 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


(185) 


1917 Models are now in the Showrooms of Detroit Electric dealers everywhere 
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batteries 


Quick-attaching, firm-holding 
Fahnestock Spring-Clip Binding 
Posts when desired, without extra 
ss charge. Exclusively on Columbias. 














On every road and waterway youll find 
Columbias. They keep the engine going! They 
take the auto, tractor, motor boat there and back. 
They’re ready, steady, strong, dependable. They meet demands, 
in every service—bells, signals, phones, lanterns. Wherever 
batteries are needed, Columbias have won the preference on 
performance. Be sure our name appears on every battery. 











NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada, Columbia Batteries are made and sold by 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, 265 Adelaide 
Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 
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THE HALLELUJAH CHORUS 


The property had been turned down by the 
greatest accepted authorities in the cop- 
per world. The profits were all on paper; 
nothing had been proved; nothing could 
be proved until money in unprecedented 
amounts had been spent. An investment 
of at least two million dollars had to be 
made on the recommendation of a practi- 
cally unknown mining engineer. It seemed 
hopeless. Yet Jackling did it. He got the 
money, nearly half a million, to acquire the 
property and for development work. When 
it was gone Jackling went to the Guggen- 
heims for more. They spent a hundred 
thousand dollars in testing the Jackling the- 
ories. Then they opened the bag. That 
was in 1905. 

When funds were assured Jackling pro- 
ceeded to spend money at a rate that caused 
the old-time lode miners to tap their fore- 
heads significantly. He set fleets of steam 
shovels at work on the mountain to strip 
the capping from the lean ore-bearing rock; 
at times the yardage of the steam shovels 
vied with the operations on the Panama 
Canal. He built a gigantic mill capable of 
handling ten thousand tons of ore a day, 
only to double its capacity before long. 
And to carry the ore from the mountain to 
the mill he built a railroad at a cost of three 
hundred thousand dollars a mile. 

In 1906 Jackling bought a residence in 
Salt Lake City. Lacking ready cash, he 
paid for it with six thousand shares of stock 
on which he had already borrowed ten thou- 
sand dollars. The stock was then quoted at 
five dollars and a half a share, making the 
house cost twenty-three thousand dollars. 
If the vendor still has the six thousand shares 
he can sell them now for almost half a mil- 
lion. Meantime the stock has produceddivi- 
dends in excess of sixty thousand dollars, its 
par value; for the mountain of lean por- 
phyry that Jackling turned into a mine has 
become the largest copper producer to be 
found in the world. 


Laying the Copper:-Famine Ghost 


When the porphyry mountainin Bingham 
Gulch began to produce, in 1907, the old 
veins and lodes of Michigan, of Montana 
and Arizona were losing the race with the 
evergrowing demand for copper. In 1905 
the lodes and veins of the country produced 
nine hundred and one million pounds; in 
1915, by straining every muscle, they lifted 
their yield to nine hundred and ninety mil- 
lions. The consumption of copper in the 
United States alone, without the copper ex- 
ports, exceeded one billion pounds last year. 
The old lode producers were definitely and 
decisively beaten. Even with the aid of 
second-hand copper, of all the Mexican and 
South American production, they could not 
have satisfied the export demand of six 
hundred and eighty-one million pounds. A 
world-wide copper panic would have broken 
out; quotations would have climbed to the 
moonif the new porphyries had not squatted 
heavily on the lid. 

The Utah Copper Company, Jackling’s 
first-born, was organized in 1905, began 
producing in 1907, and paid its first divi- 
dend a year later. Its tremendous output— 
it passed one hundred million pounds a 
year without effort—astonished the copper 
world. The astonishment grew when it be- 
came known that the cost of producing a 
pound of copper out of the low-grade por- 
phyry was below eight cents. At once there 
ensued a rush for the immense masses of 
lean porphyry ore that had been lying about 
loose in the Southwest; but the stampeders 
were too late. Jackling and the Guggen- 
heims had already gathered most of the ore 
bodies unto themselves, were already pre- 
paring to duplicate the Bingham perform- 
ance in Arizona, in New Mexico, in Nevada 
and far-away Chile. In 1915 the six Amer- 
ican porphyry mines produced three hundred 
and ninety-eight million pounds of copper. 

This year the American porphyries are 
producing at the rate of five hundred and 
fifty million pounds a year. If the output 
of the Braden and the new Chuquicamata 
Mine, both in Chile, be added, the porphyry 
copper will exceed the total quantity of red 
metal mined in the United States in 1903. 
The ghost of an impending copper famine 
has been definitely laid. 

Thanks to the porphyries, the threat of a 
copper shortage did not worry the producers 
when Europe burst into flames. Quite the 
contrary. They were afraid of overproduc- 
tion. The export market was literally shot 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


to pieces. Germany, having in 1913 taken 
three hundred and seven million pounds, 
one-third of all the export copper, was block- 
aded; the Austrian and Belgian markets, 
accounting for forty million pounds more, 
were wiped out; the domestic market had 
acute indigestion. Despite an immediate 
and drastic curtailment of production in all 
the copper districts, the price slumped vio- 
lently, dropping from thirteen and a half to 
eleven cents a pound. 

Nobody believed Kitchener during the 
first six months of the war. His ideas con- 
cerning the minimum duration of the war 
were attributed to professional pessimism. 
Nobody bought copper when it was eleven 
cents a pound; nobody believed that the 
guns could shoot fast enough to absorb the 
surplus copper which the demoralized indus- 
tries of peace could not use. Yet Kitchener 
was right. Before the producers could take 
off the blue goggles, the biggest boom in the 
history of the red metal was upon them. 
The price rose to fifteen, to twenty, to 
twenty-five, to twenty-nine cents a pound, 
touched the highest point since 1873, when 
the country’s total copper output was only 
thirty-four million pounds. It climbed 
steadily for a year and a half regardless of 
the astonishing increase in production. 

In 1914 the American mines produced 
1,150,000,000 pounds of copper; in 1915 
the output broke the record with 1,388,- 
000,000 pounds; this year it will probably 
surpass 1,650,000,000. In 1914 the average 
selling price was 13.3 cents a pound and the 
total production was valued at $152,900,- 
000; this year the average price will be close 
to twenty-five cents a pound and the aggre- 
gate value should exceed $400,000,000. 

If you contemplate going to Butte wire 
for reservations. Beds are scarce in Butte 
and you will have to use your elbows to 
get within megaphone distance of the bar- 
keeper. Butte has twenty thousand zine 
and copper miners where it had only thir- 
teen thousand in 1914. Theextra war bonus 
paid the men, over and above their regular 
wages, runs to half a million dollars a month, 
and moves fast. Arizona, greatest of the 
copper states, may increase its production 
from four hundred and thirty-two million 
pounds in 1915 to six hundred million this 
year; its mines are employing the largest 
number of men at the highest wages on rec- 
ord. In Idaho the lead and zine miners are 
receiving a bonus of a dollar a day. 

Even the silver mines felt the influence of 
martial prosperity. Since the Indian mints 
refused to accept silver for the private coin- 
age of rupees in 1893, causing the price to 
drop from eighty-one to sixty-two cents in 
one week, the white metal has been drifting 
in the doldrums, unable to get out even 
with the help of the blasts from Nebraska 
and the curtailment of the Mexican output. 
It reached the lowest price on record—forty- 
six cents an ounce—in September, 1915, 
rebounding to seventy-seven cents in May 
of this year, though it sagged to sixty-one 
cents in July. For a few weeks the silver 
producers had a roseate vision of Europe 
returning to a bimetallic basis. That vision 
has vanished, but they still hope that the 
belligerents will be forced to replace a large 
part of their printing-press money with sil- 
ver coins. 


Fat Returns From Lean Ores 


Though conservative mining men expect 
that peace, if it comes suddenly, will be fol- 
lowed by a period of readjustment and 
orientation similar to the industrial and 
commercial dislocation caused by the out- 
break of the war, they do not expect the 
period to last very long. After this readjust- 
ment they expect the American metal mines 
to live happily and contentedly forever. 
They are unanimous in this conviction, 
though they do not speak in deep chest tones 
when zinc is mentioned. That a good many 
wartime zine smelters will be as silent and 
lifeless as Ypres is now they admit, but they 
maintain that the zine industry as a whole 
has received permanent, lasting benefits 
through the war boom. 

In the Far West the high zine price has 
enabled operators to install more expensive 
and efficient mining and milling machinery, 
thus reducing production. costs’ perma- 
nently; zine smelters have been built close 
to the Far Western zine mines, and large 
electrolytic plants for the recovery of the 
metal have been successfully built and op- 
erated. After the war the American zine 
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industry, when duly deflated, should be ina 
better position to meet world competition 
than before the great boom; but the process 
of squeezing the new zinc waist, size forty- 
two, into the old thirty-six garment will not 
be entirely painless. : 

Lead plugged along contentedly before 
the war and, so the mining men say, should 
have no trouble in resuming its former com- 
fortable gait when peace comes; though a 
sharp, short decline in prices will be neces- 
sary to put tosleep once more those lead-zine 
mines whose high cost of production causes 
them to operate only when prices are far 
above normal. 

As to silver, metal authorities decline to 
commit themselves. They fondly hope that 
it will stay above sixty cents an ounce, but 
their eyes cannot penetrate the shifting va- 
pors that veil the world’s financial future. 
Yet, with Europe facing the necessity of 
reducing the volume of its paper money and 
of parting with its hoarded gold to meet 
reconstruction needs, with the movies con- 
suming ever larger quantities of nitrate of 
silver, and with China and India in the mar- 
ket again, producers are convinced that the 
peace cloud will have a substantial silver 
lining—more especially if Mexico continues 
the consumption of lead at the expense of 
silver production. 





The Sanest Boom in History 


What of copper though? The United 


States annually supplies sixty per cent of |. 


the world’s copper production, and world 
conditions determine the price at which the 
red metal shall besold. Theimperative need 
of copper for shell casings, torpedoes, for 
naval construction, for armament in a thou- 
sand forms, has kept the price above twenty 
cents a pound, and has added two hundred 
and fifty million dollars to the value of the 
American copper output in 1916 as com- 
pared with the 1914 production. But the 
military demand must cease sooner or later. 

The copper producers are not afraid of 
a general price debacle. They expect the 
world to continue in business at the same 
old stand, and they bank on the figures 
which show that the world’s copper con- 
sumption is increasing at the rate of seven 
per cent—more than seventy million pounds 
—a year. They know that the industries of 
peace are consuming copper far below their 
normal capacity; they know that the re- 
serve supply of the red metal the world over 
is the smallest in many years. Consumers 
are buying from hand to mouth, hoping for 
lower prices. 

In Germany, hitherto the best copper 
customer of the United States, they are 
melting bronze statues and bells, stripping 
copper roofs, recasting manufactured cop- 
per and brass articles to obtain a supply 
of the indispensable metal. German metal 
interests are already combining in order to 
be able to buy new metal stocks at the lowest 
possible prices after the war ends. Neither 
England nor France has more copper than 
is needed for current consumption; and 
substitutes for copper have turned out to 
be about as satisfactory as substitutes for 
bread. 

Unless the war is followed by a world- 
wide industrial and financial depression of 
unprecedented severity and duration, the 
copper producers are certain of a fair de- 
mand at living prices for their output. 

The American metal-mine industry is not 
deceiving itself. It is not living in a fool’s 
paradise. It knows that the present boom 
is temporary, and it is using a large part of 
the war profits for new equipment and im- 
provements that will permanently lower the 
cost of production. Nor has the boom, 
despite its breadth, depth and length, been 
accompanied by frenzied stock speculation 
or crooked promotions. 

Mining shares have gone up, but only on 
the basis of their increased earnings, and 
speculation has been confined to issues that 
proved their earning power by paying in- 
creased dividends. The fake promoters— 
the tribe that plundered the public to the 
tune of a hundred million dollars after the 
picayunish ore discoveries at Goldfield and 
Tonopah—utterly failed to strike a pocket 
of minted gold during the present activity. 
Neither the public nor the producers lost 
their heads. 

The boom of 1915-16 will go down in his- 
tory as the sanest and calmest as well as the 
biggest and most profitable era of mining 
prosperity the United States has ever seen. 
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Floor Service 


The floor clerk of Hotel La Salle 
takes the place of the private secre- 
tary in the office, the social secretary 
in the home. All troublesome details 
of your busy existence are disposed 
of promptly, effectively, quietly. 


Jotel 
Ia Salle 


Chicago’s Finest Hotel 


The floor clerk may safely be in- 
trusted with a multitude of varied 
responsibilities ranging from receiv- 
ing and announcing callers to se- 
curing desirable railway or steam- 
ship reservations. 


La Salle at Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


Ernest J. Stevens, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 


One person Per day 


Room with detached 
bath. 2.7% &.) s. $2, $2°50'and:$3 
Room with private 
bath - $3, $3.50, $4 and $5 


Two persons Per day 


Room with detached 


PACH Tes. « . $3, $3.50 and $4 
Room with private bath— 
$5 to $8 


Double room . . . 

Single room with double 

bed . $4, $4.50 and $5 
TwoConnectingRoomswithBath 
Two persons . $5 to $8 


Three persons $6 to $9 
Four persons . $7 to $12 


1026 rooms—834 with private bath 
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“‘T have an exclusive agree- 
ment for twenty-five years 
with the Victor to make 
records of my voice. The 
records made by the Victor 
process are far superior—in 
quality of tone, natural re- 
production, and in every 
detail—to those made by 
any other process in the 
world.” 













“T have found Victor 
Records really wonderful re- 
productions of my singing.” 
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“T would like to express my de- aYr musiCc 
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light at renewing my contract with 
the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany for ten years more. 


“Duri 7 extensive t Is I - ; 
abe hath pathy dvid allesteation [he mere fact that the world’s greatest artists—universally 
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t y that it 1s with the = : 
sada McRae thar "Tr teat acknowledged the greatest, and commanding the highest 


proud to be a part of such a great 


work, and that I may long enjoy salaries—make records exclusively for the Victor is the most 
the privilege is the earnest wish of x I , : 
conclusive endorsement of Victor supremacy. 

Ma y, These famous artists know that the Victor carries to the 
uttermost corners of the world their voices and art true to the 
very life, with all the beauty of shading and individuality of 


expression which characterize their every rendition. 
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\ : Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satisfactorily 
(jo played only with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors or 
st ‘Y fpr Victrolas. Victor Records cannot be safely played on machines with 
. /) \ jeweled or other reproducing points. gq 
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“T have recently listened to the 
Victor Records of my violin play- 
ing and have more than ever been 
impressed by the marvelous _faith- 
fulness with which they reproduce, 
or rather re-create the minutest de- 
tails of phrasing, and every. shade 
of tone-color, in short, the person- 
ality of the player. 

“Truly, Victor Records are the 
last word of mechanical reproduc- 
tion and quite justly does the civi- 
lized world all over the globe today 
look upon them as an inexhausti- 
ble source of pleasure and educa- 
tion.” x 
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“The improvement in 
Victor recording during the 
past years has been so great 
that a singer is compelled to 
give the matter of making 
Victor Records the most 
serious and _ conscientious 
consideration.” 


“The reproductions of the ~ 
Victor Records are wonder- 
ful. It is my great desire 
now to seal up and preserve 
a complete set of my Victor 
Records for my children,”’ 
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“Tam delighted to contribute 
a word of appreciation in favor 
of the Victor, and congratulate 
myself that my selections are 
brought before the public in so 
admirable a manner, by means 
of its wonderful merit.’ 


“The reproductions of the 
selections I sang for Victor 
Records are wonderfully lifelike 
—they reproduce the natural 
quality of the human voice.” 
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the famous trademark, 
rraandevery Victor Record. 
rolas and Victor Records. 
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ement ever Given 
nstrument 


They know that the Victor and Victrola are the only 
instruments that bring out their voices and art with absolute 
fidelity—that bring out of the Victor Record every part of 
every selection just as sweet and natural as when they sing 


© JAMES 
& BUSHNELL 


“T believe that the process by 
which the Victor Records are made 
is the most perfect of all methods 
of voice reproduction. I have made 
records exclusively for the Victor 
since February 1910 and my pres- 
ent contract does not expire until 
February 1938.” 





or play on the operatic or concert stage. 


The proof is in the hearing. Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will 
gladly demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola ($10 to $400) and 


play any music you wish to hear. 


» Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers’ on the 28th of each month 


















“T wish to express my 
appreciation of the splendid 
series of reproductions of 
my voice which the Victor 
Company has made. They 
seem to me remarkably life- 
like and faithful.” 


Gta th ASCHUMANN- HEINKS Oe Te 
PHOTO HALL Victrola XVI, $200 


OMIsHKIN Victrola XVI, electric, $250 
Mahogany or oak 





“The Victor today is the 
most relentless but the most 
just critic, as it reproduces 
absolutely what the artist 
has done.” 
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Parker Pen 
EFFICIENCY WEEK 


SEPTEMBER 1ST TO 10TH 


Easy to Fill 



















HIS week has been set aside by the Army 
of Parker Pen Dealers for a special dis- 
play and demonstration of the new 


PAStz-ER 
SELFFL SAFETY 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


This nation-wide demonstration is significant in that it presents 
the opportunity to direct your attention to the most modern type 
of fountain pens—the Parker Safety-Sealed Self-filler—a smooth 
barrel without slits, slots or holes in the wall from which ink could 
accidentally escape—a pen you can trust. 


Schools, colleges 
and educational 
institutions. Stu- 
dents—look up 
this pen before 
you buy. 


It changes from a self-filler to a non-self-filler, should any accident 
happen to the self-filling mechanism. Safety-Sealed against leaking 
when carried flat, upside down—any position. Fills in 2 seconds by 


pressing a concealed button. 


Don’t miss Parker Pen Efficiency Week in your city. 


PARKER PEN CO. 
90 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


Efficiency Engineers 
and Office Managers 
—equip your office 
force with Parker 
Fountain Pens and 











All sizes—and_ models— 
$2.50, $3.00, $4.00 and 
$5.00. Parker Pen dealers 


save at least $15 = everywhere. Catalogue 
year per person in frac 


time, increased output : aa 
and added effi- a AN 

ciency. A special 
Parker Fountain 
Pen has been de- 
vised for clerical 
forces and office 
work. 


































Perfect 
Root? 


Here are shingles that won’t split, rot, 
rust, curl, swell nor shrink. Neponset 
Twin Shingles are double width, which 
reduces cracks and nail holes, besides cut- 
ting cost of laying. ‘They give the appear- 
ance and fire-protection of finest slate at 
less than half the cost. They are soft 
gray, red or green. For constant satisfac-" 
tion, freedom from repairs, and lasting 
beauty we believe Neponset Twin Shin- 
gles to be absolutely unequaled. 


Write for FREE Booklet 


‘Repairing and Building’? —it contains 
useful information on Neponset products. 


BIRD & SON (Established 1795) 
259 Neponset Street East Walpole, Mass. 
Chicago: 1434 Monadnock Building 
New York Washington 


Canadian Office and Plant: 
Hamilton, Ont. 








BIRD 


NEPONSET 


avs» PRODUCTS ».:-» 
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Al LOVE STORY 


(Continued from Page 11) 


and begging him to switch over to his 
yacht and liven up the party, which was 
also going round the world—and maybe he 
would, because “‘after all, does anything in 
life really matter?”’ 

That was the last line. I read it myself 
while Vida watched me, setting on her 
little iron bed after work one night. She 
had a plain little room with no windows 
but one in the roof, though very tastefully 
furnished with photos of Clyde on every 
wall. The only other luxury she’d indulged 
in was a three-dollar revolver because she 
was deathly afraid of burglars. She’d also 
bought a hammer to shoot the revolver off 
with, keeping ’em both on the stand at the 
head of her bed. Yes; she said that was 
the way the man was firing it off in the 
advertisement— hitting it on a certain spot 
with a hammer. She was a reckless little 
scoundrel. She told me all about how to 
shoot a revolver while I was thinking up 
what to say about Clyde. 

I finally said if he had ended it all she 
must cheer up, because it might be for the 
best. She considered this sadly and said 
she didn’t believe dear Clyde had been pre- 
pared to die. I could see she was remem- 
bering old things that had been taught her 
in Sabbath school about God and wicked- 
ness and the bad place, so I cheered her on 
that point. I told her they hadn’t been 
burning people for about thirty years now, 
the same not being considered smart any 
longer in the best religious circles. I also 
tried in a delicate manner to convince her 
that her boy would never end it all by any 
free act of his. I offered to bet her a large 
sum of money on this at any odds she 
wanted—she could write her own ticket. 
I said I knew men well enough to be certain 
that with this one it would be a long life 
but a merry one. Gee! The idea of this 
four-carder hurting himself! 

And I had to cheer her up on another 
point. This was that she didn’t have about 
three babies, all the image of their father. 
Yes, sir; she was grieving sorely about that. 
It give me a new line on her. I saw all at 
once she was mostly mother—a born one. 
Couldn’t ever be anything else and hadn’t 
ever really felt anything but mothersome 
to this here wandering treasure of hers. 
It give me kind of a shock. It made me 
feel so queer I wanted to swear. 


Well, I wrastled with that mulish female. 


seven straight days to make her leave that 
twelve-hour job of hers and come out here 
with me. I tried everything. I even told 
her what with long hours and bum food 
she was making herself so old that her boy 
wouldn’t give her a second look when he 
got back. That rattled her. She took hold 
of her face and said that massage cream 
would take all those silly lines out when she 
got time to rub it in properly; and as for 
the gray in her hair, she could never bring 
herself to use a dye, but if Clyde come back 
she might apply a little of the magic 
remedy that restores the natural color. 
She also said in plain words that to come 
out here with me would look like deserting 
her boy. Do you get that? 

“Dear Clyde is so sensitive,’’ she says. 
“T couldn’t bear the thought of his coming 
back and finding that I had left our home.” 

My work was cut out for me, all right. 
I guess I’d of failed if I hadn’t been helped 
by her getting a sick spell from worry over 
what the good God would do to Clyde if he 
should end it all in some nasty old river, 
and from the grocery being sold to a party 
that had his own cashier. But I won, she 
being too sick to hunt another job just then. 
At least I got a fair compromise. 

She wouldn’t come here to live with me, 
but she remembered that Clyde had often 
talked of Southern California, where he had 
once gone with genial friends in a private 
ear. He had said that some day when he 
had .acquired the means he would keep 
a home there. So she was willing to go 
there herself and start a home for him. I 
saw it was the best I could get from her, 
so I applauded. 

Isays: “That’s fine. You take this three 
hundred and eighty dollars you got saved 
and I’ll put a few dollars more with it and 
get you a little country place down there 
where you can be out of doors all day and 
raise oranges and chickens, and enough 
hogs for table use, and when the dear boy 
comes back he’ll be awful proud of you.” 

“Oh, he always was that,” says Vida. 
“But Ill go—and I’ll always keep a light 
in the window for him.” 


And a lot of folks say women ought to 
vote! 

So we start for Los Angeles, deserting 
Clyde just as mean as dirt. Sure, I went 
with her! I didn’t trust her to finish the trip. 
As it was, she wanted to get off the train 
twice before we got to Chicago—thinking 
of the shock to her boy’s tender heart if 
he should come back and find himself 
deserted. 

But then, right after we left Chicago, she 
got interested. In the section across from 
us was a fifty-five-year-old male grouch 
with a few gray bristles on his head who 
had been snarling at everyone that come 
near him ever since the train left New 
York. The porters and conductors had got 
so they’d rush by him like they was afraid 
of getting bit on the arm. He had a gray 
face that seemed like it had been gouged 
out of stone. It was like one of these 
gargles you see on rare old churches in 
Europe. He was just hating everyone 
in the world, not even playing himself a 
favorite. And Vida had stood his growling 
as long as she could. Having at last give 
up the notion of tracking back to New 
York, she plumped herself down in the seat 
with this raging wild beast and begged for 
his troubles. I looked to see her tore limb 
from limb, instead of which in three min- 
utes he was cooing to her in a rocky bass 
voice. His trouble was lumbago or pleurisy 
or some misery that kept him every minute 
in this pernickety state. 

That was all old mother Vida needed to 
know. She rustled a couple hot-water bags 
and kept ’em on the ribs of this grouch for 
about two thousand miles, to say nothing 
of doping him with asperin and quinine 
and camphor and menthol and hot tea and 
soothing words. He was the only son in 
sight, so he got it good. She simply has 
to mother something. 

The grouch got a little human himself 
the last day out and begun to ask Vida 
questions about herself. Being one that 
will tell any person anything at all, she 
told him her life history and how her plans 
was now unsettled, but she hoped to make 
a home out on this coast. The grouch come 
right out and asked her how big her roll 
was, saying he lived out here and it cost 
something to make a home. Vida told him 
she had her two years’ savings of three hun- 
dred and eighty good dollars and that I had 
promised to loan her a few dollars to piece 
out with. At this the old boy looked me 
over carefully and could see no signs of 
vast wealth because I never wear such in 
Pullman cars, so he warns her that I’ll have 
to piece out her savings with a few thou- 
sand instead of a few dollars if she’s to start 
anything worth keeping, because what they 
do to you in taxes down there is a-plenty. 
After which he goes to sleep. 

Vida moves over and asks what I meant 
by saying I’d only have to put in a few 
dollars when I must of known it would take 
a few thousand, and didn’t I realize that 
Clyde would be hurt to the quick if he come 
back and found she hadn’t been independ- 
ent? She indignantly said she’d have 
to give up the country place and work till 
she had enough to start another home for 
paying guests. 

I was so mad at this truthful grouch for 
butting in on my game that I up and told 
her flat she could never run a boarding 
house and make it pay; that no woman 
could who hadn’t learned to say ‘‘No!” 
and she was too much of a mushhead for 
that. She was quite offended by this and 
says firmness has always been considered 
a strong point in her personality. A first- 
class palmist had told her this only two 
weeks before. While we are squabbling 
back and forth the grouch wakes up again 
and says that he’s in the moving-picture 
business and will give her a good job in the 
wardrobe department of the company he’s 
with, so she must show up there at eight 
o’clock the next morning. Just like that! 
He didn’t ask her. He told her. 

Vida is kind of took off her feet, but 
mumbles ‘Yes, sir!’’ and puts his card 
in her bag. Me? I was too mad to talk, 
seeing the girl get into the mill again when 
I’d tried so hard to get her out. But I 
swore to myself I’d stick round and try to 
get some sense into the cup-custard she 
called her brain. 

So the next morning I took her out to 
this moving-picture joint that they call a 
studio—not a bit like Metta Bigler’s studio 
in Red Gap—and sure enough here’s the 
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grouch ready to put Vida.on a job. The 
job is in a room about ninety feet long 
filled with boxes and sewing machines and 
shelves full of costumes, and Vida is to be 
assistant wardrobe mistress. Yes, sir; a 
regular title for the job. And the pay is 
twenty-five a week, which is thirteen more 
than she’d ever dreamed of making before. 
The grouch is very decent to her and tells 
everybody she’s a friend of his, and they 
all pay polite attention to him because he’s 
some one important in the works. Itseems 
he’s a director. He stands round and yells 
at the actors how to act, which I had 
always supposed they knew already but it 
seems not. Anyway, I left Vida there to 
get on to her new duties. 

She was full of good reports that night 
about how well she’d got along, and how 
interesting the work ,was, and how she’d 
helped doctor up another boy. She said 
he was one of the world’s greatest actors, 
because if they give him four or five stiff 
drinks first he would fall off a forty-foot 
cliff backwards into the ocean. She’d 
helped bandage a sprained wrist for him 
that he got by jumping out of a second- 
story window in a gripping drama replete 
with punch and not landing quite right. 

I said to myself it must be a crazy joint 
and she’d soon give up and let me get her 
a nice little place on the edge of town that 
I’d already looked over. So I let her go 
three days more, but still she stuck there 
with great enthusiasm. Then I had to be 
leaving for home, so the afternoon of the 
fourth day I went out to see for myself how 
things looked. 

Vida is tickled to see me and takes me 
right in where they’re beginning to act a 
gripping feature production. Old Bill 
Grouch is there in front of a three-legged 
camera barking at the actors that are wait- 
ing round in their disguises—with more 
paint on ’em than even a young girl will 
use if her mother don’t watch her. The 
grouch is very polite to Vida and me and 
shows us where to stand so we won’t get 
knocked over by other actors that are 
carrying round furniture and electric-light 
stands and things. 

They got a parlor in a humble home 
where the first scene is to be. There’s a 
mother and a fair-haired boy of twenty 
and a cop that’s come to pinch him for a 
crime. The play at this point is that the 
mother has to plead with the cop not to 
drag her boy off to a prison cell, and she 
has to do it with streaming eyes. It was 
darned interesting. The boy is standing 
with bowed head and the cop is looking 
sympathetic but firm, and mother is putting 
something into her eyes out of a medicine 
dropper. I whisper to Vida and she says 
it’s glycerine for the tears. She holds her 
head back when she puts ’em in and they 
run down her cheeks very lifelike when she 
straightens up. 

So mother comes forward with her 
streaming face and they’re all ready to act 
when the grouch halts things and barks at 
the boy that he ain’t standing right. He 
goes up and shows him how to stand more 
shamefully. But the tears on mother’s 
face have dripped away and have to be 
renewed. She was a nice, kind-appearing 
mother all right, but I noticed she looked 
peeved when this delay happened. Vida 
explains that glycerine don’t damage the 
eyes really, but it makes ’em smart a lot, 
and this actress, Miss St. Clair, has a right 
to feel mad over having to put in some 
more. 

But she does it, though with low mutter- 
ing, when the grouch calls ‘‘ All right, Miss 
St. Clair!” and is coming forward to act 
with this here second batch of tears when 
the grouch stops it with another barking 
fit. He barks at the policeman this time. 
He says the policeman must do more 
acting. 

“You know you havea boy of your own,” 
says he, ‘‘and how you’d hate to have him 
arrested for this crime, but you’re also 
remembering that law is law and you’re 
sworn to uphold it. Try to get that now. 
All ready, Miss St. Clair—we’re waiting 
for you, Miss St. Clair!” 

I’d watched this actress the second time 
her tears was spoiled and her expression 
didn’t fit a loving mother’s face one bit. 
Her breath come as in scenes of tense 
emotion, but she hotly muttered some- 
thing that made me think I must of mis- 
understood her, because no lady actress 
would say it, let alone a kind old mother. 
However, she backs off and for the third 
time has this medicine dropper worked on 
her smarting eyes. Once more she comes 
forward with streaming eyes of motherly 
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love, and I’m darned if this grouch don’t 
hold things up again. 

This time he’s barking about a leather 
sofa against the far wall of the humble 
home. He says it’s an office sofa and where 
in something is the red plush one that 
belongs to the set? He’s barking danger- 
ously at everyone round him when all at 
once he’s choked off something grand by 
the weeping mother that has lost her third 
set of tears. She was wiping glycerine off 
her face and saying things to the grouch 
that must of give him a cold chill for a 
minute. I’m sometimes accused of doing 
things with language myself, but never in 
my life have I talked so interestingly—at 
feet not before ladies. Not that I blamed 

er. 

Everyone kept still with horror till she 
run down; it seems it’s a fierce crime in that 
art to give a director what’s coming to him. 
The policeman and the erring son was so 
scared they just stood there acting their 
parts and the grouch was frozen with his 


* mouth half open. Probably he hadn’t be- 


lieved it at first. Then all at once he smiled 
the loveliest smile you ever seen on a 
human face and says in chilled tones: 
“That will be all, Miss St. Clair! We will 
trouble you no further in this production.” 
His words sounded like cracking up a hunk 
of ice for the cocktail shaker. Miss St. 
Clair then throws up her arms and rushes 
off, shrieking to the limit of a bully voice. 

It was an exciting introduction for me to 
what they call the silent drama. 

Then I looked at Vida and she was cry- 
ing her eyes out. I guessed it was from 
sympathy with the mother actress, but the 
grouch also stares at her with his gimlet 
eyes and says: 

“Here, don’t you waste any tears on her. 
That’s all in the day’s work.” 

“T_wasn’t thinking of her,”’ sobs Vida. 

“Then what you crying for?” says he. 

“For that poor dear boy that’s being 
dragged from his mother to prison for some 
childish prank,” she blubbers. 

Me, I laughed right out at the little fool, 
but the director didn’t laugh. 

“Well, ll be damned!”’ says he in low, 
reverent tones. 

Then he begins to look into her face like 
he’d lost something there. Then he backed 
off and looked into it a minute more. 
Then he went crazy all over the place. 

“Here,” he barks at another actress, 
“set this woman into your dressing room 
and get the number five on her quick. 
Make her up for this part, understand? 
You there, Eddie, run get that calico skirt 
and black-satin waist off Miss St. Clair and 
hustle ’em over to Miss Harcourt’s room, 
where this lady will be making up. Come 
on now! Move! Work quick! We can’t 
be on this scene all day.”’ 

Then, when everybody run off, he set 
down on the red plush sofa that was now 
in place, relighted a cigar that smelled like 
it had gone out three days before, and 
grinned at me in an excited manner. 

“Your little friend is a find,” he says. 
‘“‘Mark my words, Mrs. Pettijohn, she’s 
got a future or I don’t know faces. She'll 
screen well, and she’s one of the few that 
can turn on the tears when she wants to. 
I always did hate glycerine in this art. 
Now if only I can get her camera wise— 
and I’ll bet I can! Lucky we’d just started 
on this piece when St. Clair blew up. Only 
one little retake, where she’s happy over 
her boy’s promotion in the factory. She’s 
bound to get away with that; then if she 
can get the water again for this scene it 
will be all over but signing her contract.” 

I was some excited myself by this time, 
you’d better believe. Nervous as a cat I 
found myself when Vida was led out in the 
sad mother’s costume by this other actress 
that had made her up.. But Vida wasn’t 
nervous the least bit. She was gayly bab- 
bling that she’d always wanted to act, and 
once she had played areal part in a piece 
they put on at Odd Fellows’ Hall in 
Fredonia, and she had done so well that 
even the Methodist minister said she was as 
good as the actress he saw in Lawrence 
Barrett’s company before he was saved; 
and he had hoped she wouldn’t be led away 
by her success and go on the real stage, 
because he could not regard it as a safe 
pursuit for young persons of her sex, owing 
to there being so little home life—and now 
what did she do first? 

This director had got very cold and busi- 
nesslike once more. 

“Stop talking, first,’ says he. ‘Don’t 
let me hear another word from you. And 
listen hard. You’re sitting in your humble 

(Concluded on Page 44) 
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EN !—Send for our big new style book and let us 

explain the Bell offer to make you a smart, fault- 

lessly tailored, made-to-measure suit for many dollars 
less than you’d have to pay a local clothier or tailor. 


We give you better fabric, better workmanship, better styles, and 
yet save you money, because we sell you direct— maker to wearer 
—and eliminate agents’ commissions and retail selling expenses. 


fr Style Book wx FREE 


samples 


Our handsomely illustrated catalog shows you all the newest 
Fall and Winter styles, submits generous samples of 64 fine 
woolens, and explains our simple self-measuring system by 
which you can measure yourself as expertly as any tailor. 


In fact, we guarantee to fit you from the measurements you 
send us, and please you in every respect, or we don't accept 
a penny. You take no risk whatever. 


We’ve made thousands of suits each year for 35 years. Our 
customers include hundreds of prosperous business men who 
buy from us, not only for the 
saving, but for our style and fit— 
which can’t be equalled outside 
of New York. 

Don’t think of buying your Fall clothes 


till you see these values. Use the coupon 
—or a post card will do. Write today. 


BELL TAILORS OF NEW YORK 
Dept. N, 119-125 Walker St., N. Y. 
World’s Largest Mail Order Tailoring Concern 











A Sense of Security 
Goes With This Kit 


sied a Goodyear Tire Saver Kit in your car 
























you cease to worry about your tires. 
For this kit gives you complete first aid in 
case of any mishap that may befall a tire. 

For punctures—self-cure patches, for quick and 
easy repairs. 

For blow-outs—inside and outside patches to en- 
able you to get home without running flat. 

For tread cuts—tire putty, to prevent sand and 
water from cutting and rotting the fabric. 

For tubes—French tale to dust them with before 
placing in the casing; and a tire tester to tell you 
when you have the proper inflation. 

Thus your Goodyear Tire Saver Kit is insurance. 
It gets you home, in case of accident, without further 
damage to casing or tube. 

Get a Goodyear Tire Saver Kit the next time you 
stop for gasoline—it will help you to get longer mile- 
age from your tires. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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® TIRE SAVER KIT 


Goodyear Tires, 
Heavy Tourist Tubes 
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ire Saver Ac- 
cessories are easy ff 
to get from Good- 
year Service Station 
Dealers everywhere 
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Smart Lesigns 
tor Smart Folhs 


HE trend of public opinion is 


rapidly changing. People’ 


are sick and tired of the 
ordinary things. 

The world is too full of the 
commonplace. There are 
commonplace homes, com- 

monplace clothes, commonplace pictures— 
and commonplace motor cars in abundance. 


For example: Stand on the most crowded 
thoroughfare of any American city. Watch 
the multitude of cars as they pass and 
the majority of them leave you with no 
impression whatsoever. 

‘ However, the few cars that do impress you 
stick in your brain—you have a sharp, 
clean-cut impression of having seen some- 
thing smart and individual. 

Yet the very cars which have won your last- 
ing admiration are very, very expensive 
automobiles—usually "way out of reach 
and reason. 

As things have developed, the chassis, that 
is the mechanism, of the modern auto- 
mobile is now standardized. Motors, gears, 
frames, transmissions, etc., are developed to 
a state of practical perfection. 

But body designs have not. In fact, they 
never will. For bodies are the work of 
artists. Therefore something new —some- 
thing more individual—something more 
beautiful, is constantly being created. 

That, primarily, is our work. We have built 
a six-cylinder chassis which for efficiency, 
economy, and all around performance is 
second to none. 

The sole aim of the Jordan Motor Car 


Company is to design and build custom 


style bodies of supreme smartness, taste, 
grace, and charm. 

These specially designed bodies are to be 
mounted on the standard Jordan six- 
cylinder chassis so that both flexibility 
and fashion are provided—at a moderate 
price. 

We show on the opposite page the splendid 
Jordan seven passenger luxury touring car. 

It is finished in a bright mahogany maroon or 
in a deep, soft, Venetian green. Take your 
choice. Either shade is fashionable. 

Note particularly its length and lowness, 
which are the very backbone of its rare 
beauty. 

Next you notice the double cowl—a European 
touch further harmonizing all lines. 

See the saucy tilt to the windshield. 

As you step inside you feel the soft, deeply 
tufted, hand-buffed leather. No dirt can 
accumulate, for this fine upholstery is 
French pleated. 

The new Marshall cushion springs add won- 
derfully to the riding comfort. 

You sink—not sit, but sink—into the wide 
back seat. Solid comfort! And as you 
rest, your eye roams to the back of the 
center cowl. 

Here you see, set in highly polished mahogany 





BRIEF SPECIFICATIONS 


Continental high speed 
six cylinder motor 
36x SY. 

Wheelbase 127 inches. 

Timken axles and bear- 


Bijur starting and light- 


ing. 

Bosch D.U. 6 ignition. 

35 x 4% inch tires. 

Rear seat, 48 inches 
wide. 

Vanadium steel springs 
—rear 59 inches. 

Equipment — complete. 


ings. 
Brown Lipe clutch and 
transmission. 


Weight 3050 pounds. 


panels, a Yale locked cabinet for Thermos 
bottles, powder puffs, and knick-knacks. 

Next you glance at the floor. Here is an 
artistic rug. Not a mat, but a beautiful 
rug— pleasing, soft, and harmonious. 

The doors are wide—close easily and noise- 
lessly. 

Sit at the wheel. See how you fall right 
into a natural driving position. Every- 
thing within reach. 

You see more shining mahogany. This time 
it’s the dash with its brilliant, flashing in- 
struments. 

The six-cylinder motor is smooth, silent, and 
sweet. Just purrs along at top notch, 60 
miles an hour speed or 5 miles per hour 
on ‘high. 

Mind you, we have described but one model! 

There are many others. Racy roadsters, 
snappy sport models, nifty four passenger 
jobs, Springfield types of stylish Sedans, 
Coupés, and Limousines. 

And there is not a commonplace design in 
the entire line. 

If you are interested in individualistic things 
you'll want a Jordan. 

The sale of these cars will be limited to 100 
dealers. We are picking our dealers as 
carefully as we designed the new Jordan 
creations. | 

Deliveries are starting now. A line from 
you will bring complete information, de- 
scriptions, and illustrations. 

Seven Passenger Luxury Car. . $1650 

Wire wheels $100 extra. 


Four Passenger Sport Model $1750 
With wire wheels. 
Roadster. $1650 


Wire wheels $100 extra. 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


CLEVELAND OHIO 
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CLEAN HEALTHY 





SKIN Sea 





ONSTANT use of Pears’ Soap 


does more than simply remove 


the visible dirt. It keeps the deli- 
cate pores free from impurities and 
thus removes the principal cause 
of bad skin, roughness, redness and 
pimples—even the harmful effects 
of inferior soaps. 


Pears is the purest soap known 
to the art of soap making—cleanses 
most thoroughly, is refreshing and 
invigorating; ideal, even for the 
most sensitive skin. 


lasts longer—costs less and is the 
most economical toilet soap you 
can use. 
Send for Trial Cake 
SPECIAL For a generous trial-size cake of Pears’ 


Unscented Soap send your address and 
TRIAL 4c in stamps to cover mailing cost, to 
OFFER 





Walter Janvier, United States Agent, 
517 Canal Street, New York City. 


A. & F. PEARS, Ltd. 


The largest manufacturers of high-grade 
toilet soaps in the world 
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(Concluded from Page 41) 

home sewing a button on your boy’s coat. 
He’s your only joy in life. There’s the coat 
and the button half sewed on with the 
needle and thread sticking in it. . Sit down 
and-sew that button on as if you were 
doing it for your own son. No pretending, 
mind you. Sew it on as if ——”’ 

He hesitated a minute and got a first- 
class inspiration. 

“Sew it on as if it was a button on your 
husband’s coat that you, told’ me about. 
Every two or three stitches look up to show 
us how happy you are. When you get it 
sewed, take the coat up this way and hug 
it. You look still happier at that. Then 
you walk over to the mantel, pick up the 
photograph of your boy that’s there by 
that china dog and kiss it. I won’t tell you 
how to do that. Remember who he is and 
do it your own way, only let us see your 
face. Then put back the picture slowly, go 
get the coat and start to the left as if you 
were going to hang it up in his room; but 
you hear steps on the stair outside and 
you know your boy has come home from 
work. We see that because your face lights 
up. Stand happy there till he comes in. 

“You expect him to rush over to you as 
usual, but he’s cast down; something has 
happened. You get a shock of fright. 
Walk over to him—slow; you’re scared. 
Get your arms round him. He stiffens at 
first, then leans on you. He’s erying him- 
self now, but you ain’t —not yet. You're 
brave because you don’t know about this 
fight he’s had with the foreman that’s after 
your boy’s sweetheart for.no good purpose. 

“Now go through it that far and see 
if you remember everything I told you. 
When we get down to the crying scene 
after the officer comes on, I’ll rehearse you 
in that too, only for God’s sake don’t ery in 
the rehearsal! You'll go dry. Now then! 
Coat—button—sewing. Go on!” 

Well, sir, I stood there trembling like a 
leaf while she went through what he’d told 
her like she’d been at it all her life—or 
rather like it was her dear Clyde’s coat and 
her dear Clyde’s photo and her dear Clyde 
that come in the door. Then he rehearsed 
her in the end of the scene where the cop 
comes on, and she got that too, though 
alarming him because she couldn’t even 
rehearse it without crying. I could see this 
director was nervous himself by this time, 
thinking she was too good to be true. But 
he got her into the chair sewing again, all 
ready for the real work. 

““Remember only three things,” he says: 
“Don’t look at this machine, move slowly 
when you move at all, and don’t try to act. 
Now then! Camera!” 

It was a historic occasion, all right. The 
lad at the camera begun to turn a crank and 
Vida begun to act like she wasn’t acting at 
all. The director just give her a low word 
when she had to move. He didn’t bark 
now. And say, that erying scene! Darned 
if I didn’t near cry myself looking at her, 
and I heard this stone-faced director 
breathing mighty short when she had to 
stand there with her hands clenched and 
watch her boy go out the door with this 
cop. 
Vida was too excited to sleep that night. 
She said the director had advised her 
privately not to make a contract just yet, 
because she would get better terms when 
she’d showed ’em what she could really do. 
For this picture she would get paid seventy- 
five dollars a week. A week, mind you, toa 
girl that had been thinking herself lucky to 
get twelve in New York. 

She was very let down and happy, and 
cried a little bit out of working hours for 
me because it was all so wonderful, and her 
drowned boy might. be resting on some 
river bottom at that very moment. I said 
it was a safe bet he was resting, wherever he 


| was; but she didn’t get it and I didn’t say 


it twice. 

And such was the beginning of Vida 
Sommers’ glittering sob career in the 
movies. She’s never had but one failure 
and they turned that into a success. It 
seems they tried her in one of these ‘‘Should 
a Wife Forgive?”’ pieces in which the wife 


| did not forgive, for a wonder, and she made 
| a horrible mess of it. 


She was fine in the 
suffering part, of course, only when it come 
to not forgiving at the end—well, she just 
didn’t know how to not forgive. They 
worked with her one whole day, then had 
to change the ending. She’s said to be very 
noble and womanly in it. 

I went home next day, leaving her in 
pursuit of her art. But I got glowing letters 
from her about every week, she doing new 
pictures and her salary jumping because 
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other film parties was naturally after so 
good a weeper. And the next year I run 
down to see her. She was a changed 
woman all right. She had a home or bun- 
galow, a car, a fashionable dog, a Jap cook, 
a maid and real gowns for the first time in 
her life. But the changes was all outside. 
She was still the same Vida that wanted to 
mother every male human on earth. She 
never seemed to worry about girls and 
women; her idea is that they’re able to 
look out for themselves, but that men are 
babies needing a mother’s protection as 
long as they live. 

And of course one of these men she had 
mothered down there had took a base 
advantage of her—this same ugly old 
grouch of a director. She locked the bed- 
room door and told me about it in horrified 
whispers the first night I got there. She 
said it might of been her fault, that he 
might of misunderstood something she had 
said about Clyde. And anyway she’d 
ought to of remembered that some men are 
beasts at heart. 

Anyway, this infamous brute had come 
to the house one night and insulted her in 


the grossest manner, and‘ it was all true : 


about moving-picture directors having de- 
signs on unprotected females that work for 
?em, Yielding to his lowest brute instincts 
he had thrown decency to the winds and 
made her such an evil proposition that she 
could hardly bear to put it in words. But 
she did. It seems that the scoundrel had 
listened to some studio gossip to the effect 
that she had divorced the husband who de- 
serted her, and so he come right out and said 
he had been deeply in love with her ever 
since that first day on the train, and now 
that she was free, would she marry him? 

Of course she was insulted to the limit 
and told him so in what would probably of 
made a gripping scene of a good woman 
spurning the advances of a moral leper. 
She overwhelmed him with scorn and hor- 
ror for his foul words. How dared he say 
her Clyde had deserted her, or think she 
would ever divorce him! That showed 
what a vile mind he must have. She said 
he got awful meek and apologetic when he 
learned that she still clung to the memory 
of Clyde, who would one day fight his way 
back to herif he hadn’t endeditall. She told 
him fully what a perfect man Clyde was, 
and she said at last the ugly old wretch just 
grinned weakly at her in a very painful way, 
like it hurt him, and said: ‘‘Oh, my dear- 
est, you must try to forgive me. I didn’t 
know—I didn’t know half the truth.”’ Then 
he patted her hand and patted her cheek 
and choked up and swallowed a couple of 
times, and says he: 

“‘T was an old man dreaming, and dreams 
make fools of old men!” 

Then he swallowed again and stumbled 
out through her garden where the orange 
blossoms had just come. She said he’d 
never been offensive since that time, bark- 
ing as nasty to her as to any of the others 
when she was acting, so that no one would 
dream what a foul heart he had, except 
that he always kept a bunch of white roses 
in her dressing room. But she hadn’t 
cared to make him trouble about that be- 
cause maybe he was honestly trying to 
lead a better life. 

Some entertainment Vida give me, tell- 
ing this, setting on her bed under a light 
that showed up more lines than ever in her 
face. She was looking close to forty now— 
I guess them crying scenes had told on her, 
and her yearning for the lost Clyde—any- 
way she was the last woman on earth 
could of got herself insulted even if she had 
tried her prettiest, only she didn’t know 
that. And she’d had her little thrill. We’ve 
all dreamed of how we’d some day turn 
down some impossible party who was over- 
come by our mere beauty. 

I said I’d always known this director was 
an unspeakable scoundrel, because he in- 
sisted on calling me Mrs. Pettijohn. 

Then we had a nice talk about Clyde. 
She’d had no word for a year now, the last 
being a picture card saying he would spend 
the winter in Egypt with some well-known 
capitalists that wouldn’t take no for an 
answer. And did I believe he might now 
be wandering over the face of the earth, 
sick and worn, and trying to get back to 
her; didn’t I think some day he would drag 
himself to her door, a mere wreck of his 
former self, to be soothed at last on her 
breast? That was why she kept a light 
burning in the front window of this here 
bungalow. He would know she had waited. 

Well, I’d never said a word against Clyde 
except in conversation with myself, and I 
wasn’t going to break out now. I did go so 
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far as to hint that an article that had come 
out about her in this same magazine might 
draw Clyde back a little quicker than the 
light in the window. The article said her 
salary was enormous. I thought its rays 
might carry. 

So I come home again and near a year 
later I get a telegram from Vida: ‘‘ Happy 
at last—my own has come home to me.” I 
threw up my hands and swore when I read 
this. The article had said her salary was 
seven hundred and fifty dollars a week. 

The next winter I run down to see the 
happy couple. Vida was now looking a 
good forty, but Clyde was actually looking 
younger than ever; not a line nor a wrinkle 
to show how he had grieved for her, and not 
a sign of writer’s cramp from these three 
picture cards he had sent her in five years. 
She’d been afraid he’d come back worn to 
the bone. 

But listen! By the time I got there 
Clyde was also drawing money. He’d felt 
a little hurt at first to find his wife a com- 
mon actress, and asked to see her contract 
because you couldn’t believe what you see 
in these magazines. Then he’d gone round 
the lot and got to be an actor himself. I 
gathered that he hadn’t been well liked by 
the men at first, and two or three other 
directors, when Vida insisted he should 
have a chance to act, had put him into 
rough-house funny plays where he got 
thrown downstairs or had bricks fall on him, 
or got beat up by a willing ex-prizefighter, 
or a basket of eggs over his head, or custard 
pies in his perfect features, with bruises and 
sprains and broken bones and so forth—I 
believe the first week they broke everything 
but his contract. 

Anyway, when he begun to think he 
wasn’t meant for this art, who steps in but 
this same director that had made such a 
beast of himself with Vida? He puts Clyde 
into a play in which Vida is the mother and 
Clyde is the noble son that takes the crime 
on his shoulders to screen the brother of 
the girl he loves, and it was an awful hit. 
Naturally Vida was never so good before 
and Clyde proved to be another find. He 
can straighten up and look nobler when 
he’s wrongfully accused of a crime than 
any still actor I ever see. He’s got now to 
where they have to handle him with gloves 
or he’d leave ’em flat and go with another 
company. Vida wrote me only last week 
that they had a play for him where he’s 
cast off on a desert island with a beautiful 
but haughty heiress, and they have to live 
there three months subsisting on edible 
foods which are found on all desert islands. 
But Clyde had refused the part because 
he would have to grow whiskers in this 
three months. He said he had to think of 
his public, which would resent this hideous 
desecration. He thought up a bully way 
to get out of it. He said he’d let the whisk- 
ers grow for a few scenes and then find a 
case of safety razors washed ashore, so he 
could shave himself just before the haughty 
millionaire’s daughter confessed that she 
had loved him from the first and the excur- 
sion steamer come up to rescue ’em. I 
believe he now admits frankly that he 
wrote most of the play, or at least wrote 
the punch into it. A very happy couple 
they are, Clyde having only one vice, which 
is candy that threatens his waistline. Vida 
keeps a sharp watch on him, but he bribes 
people to sneak chocolate creams into his 
dressing room. The last night I was there 
he sung Good night, good night, beloved! 
so well that I choked up myself. 

Of course women are crazy about him; 
but that don’t bother Vida a little bit. She 
never wanted a husband anyway—only a 
son. And Clyde must have had something 
wake up in his brain them years he was 
away. He had a queer look in his eyes one 
night when he said to me—where Vida 
couldn’t hear: ‘“‘Yes, other women have 
loved me, but she—she knows me and 
loves me!”’ It’s the only thing I ever heard 
him utter that would show he might be 
above a pet kitten in intellect. 

And, of course, these letters he gets 
don’t mean anything in his life but adver- 
tising—— Oh, yes! I forgot to tell you that 
his stage name is J. Harold Armytage. He 
thought it up himself. And the letters 
coming in by the bushel really make Vida 
proud. In her heart she’s sorry for the poor 
fools because they can’t have as much of 
dear Clyde as she has. She says she’s never 
deserved her present happiness. I never 
know whether I agree with her or not. 

She’s a queer one. Darned if she don’t 
make a person think sometimes—listening to 
her chatter—that there must be something 
kind of decent about human nature after all! 
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n beauty, Simmons modern Steel Beds 
surpass any other beds of any material; 
in variety of style and finish, sanitary 
qualities and durability, they excel all 
others; and, in cost, they 
are lower than any beds S IMMON 
built of any material = 
that approach them in artistic merit or class. 
When Simmons invented this new method of 
processing steel, it was more than an epoch- 
making discovery in metal working; it marked 
an entirely new era in steel bed construction. 
No longer restricted by mechanical limitations, 
Simmons Steel Beds, in graceful square tubing, 
attain every ideal of the furniture art of all time 
and offer styles of lasting dependability hitherto 
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deemed impossible of expression in metal. 
In the charm of their unobtrusive finishes, they 
meet the demands of the most fastidiously exact- 
ing. Whether in delicate shades of plain color, 
rich lacquer effects, quaint 
hand-decorations, or in 
the woodgrain facsimiles 
of red or brown Mahogany, Circassian or Amer- 
ican Walnut, Oak, or other woods, they sound 
an advanced keynote for chamber furnishing. 
Simmons Steel Beds are in the windows and 
on the floors of better furniture stores every- 
where. Go and see them. The genuine have 
Simmons’ name on the foot-rail, and from sim- 
plest types to those of supremest elegance, 
their prices are moderate. 
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What This Sign Means 
To Motorcycle Riders 


Wherever you see the Goodyear Blue 
Streak Service Station Sign—you may 
be sure that is a good place for you to 
buy motorcycle tires. 

Because that sign is the sure indica- 
tion of an honest, conscientious dealer. 

He prefers to sell you Goodyear Blue 
Streaks because he knows you will 
get the characteristic Goodyear result 
—better service, longer mileage and 
lower cost. 

Whether you use your machine for 
commercial purposes or for pleasurc— 
buy Goodyear Blue Streaks. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Okio 
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Motorcycle Tires 
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Have you ever stopped to consider 
how important the condition of your 
feet is to your general welfare? If 
you don’t take care of your feet, 
sooner or later you will suffer con- 
siderable pain and inconvenience 
with them. Why not decide now to 


wear 
The 


“REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.” 


It will prevent foot troubles and give 
complete comfort and satisfaction. 
Send today for our catalog. 


Sold Nowhere Else 


James S. Coward 


262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
(Near Warren Street) 
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Make a note of the 
shapes of the triangles. They are very significant. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A BELASCO 


and actresses suitable to the various char- 
acters from the moment I made up my mind 
to accept the play. Applicants for parts 
come to my office in swarms, but generally 
they are members of the profession who are 
too familiarly known to the public, since I 
prefer, as far as possible, to develop my own 
actors. Lransack the varieties and the cheap 
stock companies and I both go to see the 
people and have them come to see me. 
If I happen to be producing a play for a 
star the organization of the company is 
somewhat simplified, but in any event I 
always choose my players with the greatest 
care. In making my. selections I should 
much prefer to have.an actor resemble the 
character he is to represent than have him 
depend upon disguise and the assumption 
of manners, for my motto.has been to keep 
as close to nature as possible. 

By the time I am ready to make my 
contracts my conception of every char- 
acter is complete. Should the characters 
be English or German or Italian, I try to 
engage actors of those nationalities to 
impersonate them. When I was preparing 
the production of The Music Master I 
hunted for some of my people in the thea- 
ters of the East Side; in The Darling of 
the Gods I employed Japanese in some 
instances; in Marie-Odile my uhlans were 
real Germans. It is necessary, also, to be 
quite as careful in selecting supers as in 
engaging people for speaking réles. Some- 
times I have gathered together one hun- 
dred and fifty super candidates at one 
sitting, and from this number have chosen 
barely half a dozen. I study their features 
closely, with a view to their fitness, and 
I watch their manners and movements. 

In the cases of players of speaking rdéles 
the quality of the voice is a strong per- 
suading factor in my calculations. If I 
happen to have selected an actor with a 
deep voice for a certain part I try to put 
him opposite an actress who has a highly 
pitched voice, for when the talk floats 
across the footlights it must blend as in a 
song. In casting a play for a star I am 
also careful to avoid temperamental people, 
for it must be the star who has the mo- 
nopoly of temperamental qualities. Such 
small details as these are not ordinarily 
noticed by audiences; nevertheless, they 
are unconsciously felt in every artistic 
production of a drama. 

Until my company is fully organized its 
members, of course, remain scattered. In 
due course of time—I usually allot about 
six weeks to rehearsals of a play which 
does not offer unusual difficulties—notices 
are sent out for the people to assemble. 
When they arrive at the theater I always 
make it a practice to be on hand to receive 
them. I want them to feel from the outset 
an intimate relationship to me and to-one 
another. After a few moments spent in 
general conversation I then invite them 
to accompany me to the reading room, 
where they find a long, well-lighted table, 
surrounded by comfortable chairs. 


The Actors Learn Their A BC 


When we are all seated—I at the head 
of the table with the scene models beside 
me—lI invariably give a few preliminary 
instructions. -First of all-I caution the 
members of. the company not to discuss 
the play outside my theater. I impress 
upon them that the ultimate result of our 
effort will depend upon. the_ spirit of 
cooperation which each brings to it and 
that the success of the whole.-is. more 
important to me than any of its parts. I 
urge that they must not judge the value 
of their characters by the number of lines 
allotted to them to speak, but rather by 
the artistry which the characters permit. 


Above all, I ask them not.to be selfish, - 


but to assist one another, because, after all, 
they are only the component parts of a 
single picture. 

My sermon preached and reiterated, I 
then read the play from beginning to end 
without interruptions or comment. This 
ceremony finished, the individual parts 
are distributed by the prompter. Luncheon 
is then served in the reading room. and 


presently we return.to-the play, this time .. 


with the actors reading their own parts. 
Talk about stage fright! The suffering 
of actors at a first public performance is 


nothing compared to what they undergo _ 


when, with no one but myself present, they 
first read their parts from the manuscript. 


(Continued from Page 14) 


Each character is closely analyzed as 
we proceed. Invariably our discussions 
bring out more of the psychology of the 
roles than the author ever dreamed his 
play contained. When the reading is fin- 
ished we indulge in a little general conver- 
sation—the pleasant social relationship 
of the members of a theatrical company is 
always important—and then the rehearsal 
is adjourned until the following morning. 

Daily, at the same hour, ten-thirty 
o’clock, we assemble in the reading room. 
The actors have not memorized their parts, 
but are reading from the manuscripts. 
Each one is acquiring a better conception of 
his own r6le and noticing the gradual growth 
of the other characters. Meanwhile I 
study the individual actors, noting where 
values and deficiencies lie. I observe when 
they cannot sustain scenes or speeches — 
when they are not good listeners—and make 
up my mind what I am going to do when 
I get them on my stage. 


The Value of Idiosyncrasies 


During this week of preliminary readings 
I seldom fail to detect imperfections which 
have previously escaped me in the play 
itself. I follow the construction in an 
effort to find weak spots. There may be no 
carrying-over interest between episodes 
or scenes, and these must be corrected. 
I may say in this connection that I have 
rarely been opposed by my authors when 
changes in their manuscripts have been 
found necessary; they have generally 
been willing to yield to my judgment. 
So, whether it may be my own or another’s 
play, I rewrite, transpose, change and cut 
until, at the end of the week, the manu- 
scripts are so interlined that it is almost 
impossible to read them. In more than 
the average case the manuscripts must be 
retyped — plays, I repeat, are built, not 
written—and at this point we are ready 
for our first real rehearsal. 

When I am satisfied that the members of 
the company have in their minds a clear 
conception of the play and its characters— 
up to this point they have been only read- 
ing and listening, not acting—I makeitarule 
to turn them over to my stage director, who 
supervises them during the first rehearsal 
on the stage. He, in the meantime, has 
been studying the play and listening to the 
readings and knows, roughly at least, what 
I am aiming to accomplish. I have always 
found it better to keep out of sight during 
the first experiments in the real acting, for 
when IJ am present the actors stand still 
and depend upon me for directions. I al- 
ways caution the stage director to let them 
give him everything, that he must give them 
nothing. In this way they rely upon their 
own initiative and, so to speak, squeeze 
themselves dry. Their invention seems to 
grow when they know they can do as they 
please. With this confidence gained I take 
control of the play again and we go at it in 
earnest. 

Now the period of hardest work has been 
reached. I have kept my people on the 
stage twenty hours at a stretch, making 
some of them read a single line perhaps 
fifty times, experimenting with little sub- 
tleties of intonation or gesture, and going 
over bits of business again and again. In- 
finite patience is needed to make others 
understand the soul of a character as the 
author or producer conceives it, and such 
patience, coupled with the knack of com- 
municating his own ideas, must be pos- 
sessed by every successful producer. 

Peculiarities in the actors are also dis- 
closed by these experiments. Some may be 
able to speak their lines more effectively 
while seated than while standing; some 
play better on the right side of the stage 
than on the left, or vice versa; one arrives 
at his best results deliberately, another by 


nervous energy; I have even known actors 


whose work varied according to whether 
they directly faced the audience or pre- 


“sented their profiles to it. Experience has 


taught me not to direct my players arbi- 
trarily but to be guided by what they can 
best do. Their peculiarities are the results 
of,temperament and personality, which the 
intelligent stage director should always 
attempt to preserve. I try to correct man- 
nerisms when they are bad, for bad man- 
nerisms are as destructive to good acting as 
weeds to a garden; but when mannerisms 
are indexes of personality they have a 
distinct value. 
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. One of the most frequent errors of dra- 
matic criticism is to condemn the peculiari- 
ties of manner, gesture and elocution which 
are really the distinguishing signs of his- 
trionic ability. It is upon these personal 
oddities that the imitators and caricatur- 
ists of important players invariably seize. 
To caricature the late Henry Irving it was 
necessary only to exaggerate the hollow 
intonation of his delivery. In Joseph Jef- 
ferson’s case it was his lisp and quavering 
utterance which were emphasized. Ellen 
Terry’s freedom of movement made her 
acting easy to copy. The liquid speech and 
the peculiar poise of the head render it easy 
for such clever impersonators as Cecilia 
Loftus and Elsie Janis to suggest the man- 
ner of Ethel Barrymore, while other traits, 
inseparable from their personalities, make 
Maude Adams, Frances Starr and espe- 
cially Mrs. Fiske shining marks for their 
humorous copyists. 

All these idiosyncrasies in my actors I 
try to preserve when they are not so pro- 
nounced that they seem to be affectations, 
and I direct the actors so that such personal 
peculiarities will be put to effective uses. 
This is one of the reasons why I always 
work with the company before me. Of late 
there has sprung up a practice of organizing 
several companies—in some instances half a 
dozen—and sending them on tour in plays 
which happen to have met with unusual 
popularity in New York. There is a great 
commercial advantage in such a policy, for 
it permits the profits of a successful play to 
be gathered quickly and it simplifies the 
work of the producer, because invariably 
the secondary companies attempt no more 
than to imitate the methods of the original 
organization. For this reason it must iney- 
itably result in bad art, so I am opposed to 
it. I have never directed a second com- 
pany; if I did I fear I should change all the 
business of the play and possibly make al- 
terations in the play itself. Ishould discover 
immediately that what one set of players 
could do most effectively in a certain man- 
ner, another set would have to do in a 
wholly different way, dependent upon the 
temperament, personality and technical 
equipment of each. When actors attempt 
only to imitate a model they become autom- 
atons, and the artistic finish of both the 
play and its performance is consequently 
sacrificed. 


Plays Built, Not Written 


So we go over the speeches time after 
time, generally spending a week or ten days 
on each act. During this period I have in- 
sisted that my actors avoid trying to mem- 
orize their réles until their conception of 
them is fully formed and they are actually 
molded into the characters. Otherwise, 
with every word glibly at their tongues’ 
end, they will presently begin to talk like 
parrots. 

Again come the changes—the inevitable 
changes—in the play. Ways of improving 
it constantly suggest themselves. If it 
seems too heavy at a certain point, it must 
be lightened; if too tearful, laughter must 
be brought into it. Not a dozen but a hun- 
dred little touches are sometimes possible. 
If an excessively talkative scene threatens 
to tire an audience because of the babel of 
voices, the effect may be relieved by leaving 
the stage vacant momentarily in the scene 
which follows. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
nothing at times so much helps a play asa 
momentarily empty stage. 

I change not only details in the play dur- 
ing rehearsals but also the lighting of the 
stage, for the reason that the spell produced 
by the light is an incalculable aid to the art 
of the actor. Light has a psychological 
effect which perhaps he is not able to under- 
stand or explain, but he feels it instantly 
and responds to it, and then the audience 
just as quickly responds to him. I have 
sometimes doubled the persuasiveness of a 
speech, not by changing a word written by 
the author or an intonation or gesture by 
the actor, but by increasing the value of the 
light in which the character stands. The 
secret is that it is much easier to appeal to 
the hearts of audiences through their senses 
than through their intellects. People go to 
the play to have their emotions stirred. 
When they respond they become a part of 
the play itself. We on the stage instantly 
feel this subtle influence, so they really give 
us more than we give them. 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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MAXWELL VALUE RECOGNIZED BY PUBLIC 


Compare a Maxwell with any other car costing less 
than $800. 


There isn’t one that can offer you the great, big, real 
value that is in the Maxwell. Just for example, consider 
the equipment. 


The Maxwell has electric lights and starter, demount- 
able rims, rain-vision windshield, speedometer, one man 
mohair top, irreversible steering gear, linoleum-covered 
running boards and many other refinements such as are 


found on cars costing $1000 and more. 


And these Maxwell features are included at the price 
of $595. Did you ever hear of @ny other car at anywhere 
near this price that offered such big value? You may 
take our word for it—there is none. 


When you consider further; that the Maxwell is a good- 
looking car; that it is easy riding; that it carries five pas- 
sengers in comfort; that it is the World’s Endurance 
Champion; that it is light in weight and inexpensive to 
operate—then you will agree with us when we say that 
the Maxwell is absolutely the biggest value in the automobile 
field today. 


Within the two months since the Maxwell new price 
was announced, our dealers and distributors all over the 
country have sold a volume of cars without parallel in 


their entire experience. 


This is final and conclusive evidence of the approval 
of the public. And it is significant because the present day 
motor car buyer is a capable critic and a shrewd judge of 
automobile values. 


Roadster, $580; Touring Car, $595; Cabriolet, §865; Town Car, $915; Sedan, $9835. 
All prices f.0.b. Detroit. All cars completely equipped, including electric starter and lights. 
Canadian prices: Roadster, $830; Touring Car, $850, f. 0. b. Windsor, Ontario. 


Saxwe 


Motor Company Inc.’ Detroit , Mich. 
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Flavor and citness 
for the Office Smoke. 


Does smoking ever blunt your smok- 
ing edge? 
Change the smoke! 


For me, I like to smoke at work — 
that’s how I shimd best. First thing, | 
light up! And whenever I want to con- 
centrate—through the mornings and the 
long, busy afternoons—I smoke again, 
a ROBERT BURNS! 

Why—particularly— ROBERT BURNS: 


Because, though he’s so 
satisfying, he is mi/d—and 
therefore best for me. Be- 
cause he never fuddles or 
dulls me, as might a heavy 
cigar. And because his 
wonderfully satisfying palate 
appeal keeps me both happy 
and head-clear every minute 
of the business day. 


* * * 


Remember that Little Bobbie is 


a pocket edition of ROBERT 
BURNS himself. Price 5c. 


Little Bobbie 5¢ 


SMOKER’S NOTE—If you must smoke heavy cigars, smoke 
them only after meals. At all other times smoke a mild 
cigar. Make it a ROBERT BURNS and your palate and 
nerves will both thank you. 


“Fine taste without after- 
kick!’’— how does ROB- 
ERT BURNS attain it? 


Through its blend and 
its curing. , ROBERT 
BURNS’ Havana filler gives 
it fne flavor. Our own 
special curing gives that 
Havana rare mildness. The 
neutral Sumatra wrapper 
helps that mildness. 
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Sold by thousands 
of dealers in the 
U. S. and particu- 
larly by those who 
display this sign. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

The rehearsals up to this time have been 
held first on an empty stage and then, as 
the actors gradually gain in proficiency, 
with substitute scenery. Each act has been 
attacked singly, without proceeding to the 
next until the one in hand runs perfectly 
smoothly. Then comes the day when, still 
using the substitute scenery, all the acts are 
put together for the first time. At this con- 
secutive rehearsal of the entire play I am 
very easy on my people, as it seems to re- 
quire all their vitality and strength. But 
they grow into it quickly, for by this time 
I have drilled the company until the words 
of their parts have become like the ones 
they learned to lisp in childhood. If I have 
discovered words which they cannot pro- 
nounce well I have changed them; if, under 
stress of emotion, there are other words 
which they are likely to slur I find easier 
equivalents. 

During all the time that rehearsals have 
been in progress—and perhaps for many 
weeks or even months before the first read- 
ing of the play to the company—other prep- 
arations for the production have been going 
on. Carpenters have been building the 
scenery in my shops, artists have been 
painting it at their studios, electricians 
have been making the paraphernalia for the 
lighting effects, property men have been 
manufacturing or buying the various ob- 
jects needed in their department, and the 
costumers and wigmakers have been at 
work. All these adjuncts to the play have 
been timed to be ready when they are 
needed. At last comes the order to put 
them together. Then for three or four days 
my stage resembles a house in process of be- 
ing furnished. Confusion reigns supreme, 
with carpenters putting on doorknobs, 
decorators hanging draperies, workmen 
laying carpets and rugs, and furniture men 
taking measurements. 

Everything has been selected by me in 
advance. My explorations in search of stage 
equipment are really one of the most inter- 
esting parts of my work. I attend auction 
sales and haunt antique shops, hunting for 
the things I want. I rummage in stores in 
the richest as well as in the poorest sections 
of New York. Many of the properties must 
be especially made, and it has even hap- 
pened that I have been compelled to send 
agents abroad to find exactly the things 
IT need. For instance, I sent an agent to 
Bath, England, to buy all the principal 
properties for Sweet Kitty Bellairs. It was 
necessary also to send to Paris to obtain 
many of the objects which fitted into the 
period of Du Barry. I purchased the old 
Dutch furniture I used in The Return of 
Peter Grimm fully two years before I had 
put the finishing touches on the writing of 
that play, and most of the Oriental para- 
phernalia of The Darling of the Gods I 
imported direct from Japan. 


Adapting Actors to Scenes 


While the scenery and properties are 
being put together I lurk round with my 
notebook in hand, studying the stage, 
watching for defects in color harmonies and 
endeavoring to make all the scenes conform 
to the characteristics of the people who are 
supposed to inhabit them. However great 
the precaution I may have observed, I 
generally decide to make many more 
changes. Then, when the stage is furnished 
to my satisfaction, I bring my company up 
from the reading room and introduce them 
to the scenes and surroundings in which 
they are to live in the play. 

There is a vast difference between re- 
hearsing a company on an empty stage and 
in the fully equipped settings of a play. 
The change involves retracing many steps 
which have already been taken and undoing 
many things which seemingly have been 
done well; but I have been unable to dis- 
cover a way to avoid it. Now we have the 
actual width and depth of the stage to 
guide us, and we are able to time, with 
mathematical exactness, entrances and 
exits and the movements of the actors from 
one place to another. When the characters 
are put into the permanent scenes the 
stage director must also consider them from 
a somewhat different point of view. The 
players must be adapted to the scene, not 
the scene to the players, for the effort 
should always be to lose the identity of the 
scene and intensify the identity of the char- 
acters. I have always been a strong advo- 
cate of stage settings which stimulate the 
imaginations of my audiences and at the 
same time adorn my plays, but first, last 
and always I try not to attract the eye 
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when attention should be fixed upon the 
dialogue. 

However carefully I have rehearsed my 
company I still find opportunities for bene- 
ficial changes. Necessity arises for shifting 
the positions of the actors. The various 
properties, each in its appointed place, help 
to suggest new business. Details which 
first seemed very effective to me suddenly 
lose their value. Since these alterations 
must inevitably occur, it is very unfair to 
actors to delay until the final rehearsal be- 
fore putting them into the scenes in which 
the public is to see them and in which they 
are to be judged. 

At last, when every little imperfection in 
the interpretations of the characters has 
been detected and perfected, I set apart one 
performance at which I try not to consider 
the acting but the play itself. I amon the 
lookout now for repetitions in the dialogue 
that may have escaped me, and unduly em- 
phatic speeches and climaxes that have not 
been consistently approached. I keep a 
stenographer beside me taking down notes 
and suggestions, for I try not to interrupt 
the performance or interfere with the inspi- 
ration of the players. These final changes 
made, the company is bidden to become 
letter perfect in their réles as they are now 
developed. This task of unlearning and 
learning again is one of the hardest that an 
actor is called upon to perform. It needs 
a trained mind to do it quickly and 
successfully. 


How to Light the Stars 


I make it a practice to allot one entire 
day for my people to attend to the details 
of their costumes. Innumerable little pur- 
chases and fixings must be made, especially 
by the women. I utilize this time making 
the final adjustment of my lights, for I have 
now decided upon the exact effects I require. 
It may take hours or perhaps a whole day 
and a night in a darkened theater, for the 
timing of lights is quite as important as the 
timing of the movements of the players. 
For instance, the transition from afternoon 
to sunset must create a perfect illusion or 
else, in its abruptness, it will become ridic- 
ulous. The perfect lighting of a stage can 
be accomplished only when the electricians 
become as familiar with the play as the 
actors themselves do. I may say that I fully 
appreciate how great is the assistance my 
productions have gained from these small- 
paid men. They work not mechanically 
but with their hearts and souls, for, once 
having comprehended the spirit of the play, 
they are as dexterous with the appliances 
for regulating the lights as are musicians 
with their instruments. 

In arranging my final lighting effects 1 
give special heed to the complexions and 
make-up of my people. I try especially 
to protect the appearance of the women. 
Every feature of a woman’s face—nose, 
eyes, cheekbones, mouth, profile—helps to 
determine the intensity and color of the 
light that should be thrown upon it. Al- 
ways I am an enemy of white lights, for 
their effect is to make the skin appear pasty. 
That is why the poor vaudeville girl always 
has an ordeal to pass through when she 
comes out on the stage to perform her little 
specialty. 

At about. this time, if all the costumes 
are ready, I hold what I call my dress pa- 
rade. I have my actors dress exactly as 
they are to be seen in the play, with every 
detail of clothing—shoes, gloves, neckties, 
wigs, beards and cosmetics complete—and 
march them back and forth across the 
stage. It frequently happens that changes 
will be advisable in the appearance of some 
of them, and the time to decide such mat- 
ters is now. I supply every detail of the 
wardrobe which actors wear on my stage, 
whether I am producing a costume drama 
or a modern comedy. In every respect the 
production and all that pertains to it 
must be in perfect harmony. I take pains 
to caution the players to make up with 
reference to the predominating tone of the 
lighting of the stage. In my own theaters 
the dressing rooms are equipped with rows 
of electric bulbs of every hue, so that the 
actors may gauge the exact effect of the 
pigments which they put on their faces. 
But when occasionally I have produced 
plays in houses other than my own, this 
important precaution has not been possible, 
and sometimes it has led to grave defects in 
the appearance of some of the characters. 

When I produced The Heart of Wetona I 
gave careful instructions to William Court- 
leigh how I wanted him to disguise himself 
as the Comanche Indian chief, Quanna; but 


invariably when he came out before the 
footlights his face presented a different effect 
from what I had intended. I was mystified 
for a time, but finally I asked him what 
was the color of the lights in his dressing 
room. He replied that they were white. 
That solved the mystery immediately, for 
under white lights he had been trying to 
contrive an effect which the audience was 
to see in a scene that was amber in the tone 
of its illumination. I thereupon gave 
orders to have amber lights placed round 
his dressing mirror, and from that time 
he found no further difficulty in making 
Quanna look like a real Indian chief. 

The dress parade over, and the time for 
the dress rehearsals being at hand, I give my 
attention to a curtain rehearsal. One who 
is not familiar with the little touches, apart 
from the play itself, which aid the general 
effect of a dramatic production, may not 
realize how important it is to have the cur- 
tain work in harmony with the feeling of 
the scene upon which it falls. I have some- 
times experimented with a curtain fifty 
times, raising or lowering it rapidly, slowly 
or at medium speed. The curtain men must 
be taught to feel the climaxes as keenly as 
the actors and to work in unison with them. 

We are ready for the final dress rehears- 
als now. The production, which has been 
developing day by day for six weeks or 
more, has become as complete and its per- 
formance is as spontaneous as if it were 
being given before a crowded audience. 

The stage is ordered cleared, the actors 
are sent to their dressing rooms to get them- 
selves ready, and I take my place, with my 
scenic artist and others attached to my 
staff, in the front of the empty theater. 
The people are likely to be more nervous 
than on a real opening night, for they are 
conscious that they are to be subjected to 
concentrated criticism from which there is 
no appeal. In a crowded theater they are 
sure of pleasing at least a part of the audi- 
ence; it is a different affair when they are 
trying to meet the approval of only one 
person. The introductory music, if there be 
music, is played, up goes the curtain and 
the performance begins. 

I try not to interrupt if it can possibly be 
avoided, preferring to reserve my criticisms 
until the end. But if indefensible mistakes 
oecur—if, for instance, a character on leay- 
ing a drawing-room forgets his hat or stick 
or gloves—I am cruel enough in my com- 
ments to make sure that the blunder will 
never occur again. It is too late now for 
praising, coaxing or cajoling. I go on the 
principle that the good things will take care 
of themselves but that not a single flaw 
must be left undetected. The dress re- 
hearsal ended, I commend the company 
when I can, reprove them when I must, and 
generally discuss tempo, deportment and 
elocution—everything, in fact, that sug- 
gests itself to me. Then the curtain is 
lowered, the scene is struck, and we go over 
the play again and again until, so far as I 
can judge, nothing remains to be done. 


You Never Can Tell About a Play 


I have never been in favor of following 
the French system of holding public rehears- 
als, although the practice is gradually 
gaining vogue in this country. But at the 
final rehearsal I find it advantageous to 
invite a dozen or more people. Their pres- 
ence not only helps my actors but also 
assists me. I watch the faces of these 
guests much more closely than I watch the 
performance, for their changing expressions 
enable me to gauge the effects upon them 
of each little episode or speech, and in this 
way I sometimes obtain ideas which have 
not occurred to me before. 

Of late years dramatic producers, no mat- 
ter how great their confidence in their 
methods or their certainty of success, rarely 
risk a first performance of their plays before 
a New York audience. There are several 
reasons which dictate this wise precaution. 
It is so easy to be misled by the kindly 
enthusiasm of a metropolitan first-night 
crowd. Such assemblages invariably con- 
tain, in large numbers, friends of the author, 
actors and management. Various reasons 
will enter to influence the verdict they may 
pass upon the play and its performance. I 
do not mean to imply that I distrust the 
opinion or taste of general audiences in 
New York on matters pertaining to dra- 
matic work; on the contrary, I believe their 
views to be more catholic and substantial 
than those of any other audience in the 
world. But in the case of New York’s typi- 
cal first-night assemblage personal interests 
are sure to enter, and it is our business 
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now to court candid judgment unbiased 
either pro or con. 

There is an even more important con- 
sideration that dictates a preliminary tour 
for a play, before it settles down for the 
New York run which means so much for 
its subsequent fate elsewhere. It is an 
axiom of the profession of the theater, 
which has been proved by experience times 
without number, that only by performing 
it publicly can all the imperfections of a 
play be detected. Only by this practical 
process, also, is the actor able to judge his 
own work definitely and become conscious 
of its shortcomings. A score of professional 
play judges, whether they be experienced 
producers or experienced critics, may unan- 
imously vote that a play is perfect, and 
still it may fall flat when acted before a 
paid audience. Or, on the other hand, an 
assemblage of the most liberal-minded pro- 
ducers and critics in the world may unani- 
mously decide that the doom of a play is 
sealed, and it will be received by audiences 
with acclaim. It is this uncertainty which 
has made the profession of the dramatic 
author and the dramatic producer through 
all the centuries of the English-speaking 
theater so interesting and at the same time 
so precarious. They are destined always to 
match their best effort against the chang- 
ing whim and taste of an inscrutable and 
arbitrary public, and they can never be 
sure of its outcome until that effort is 
judged in the forum of public opinion. 


Getting Ready for New York 


So we start out. I always aim to arrange 
for my companies a preliminary tour of 
from two to four weeks, and during that 
period the play is subjected to constant 
revision. The speeches which, in rehearsals, 
I thought would produce thrills may be 
received in silence. The situation which 
seemed so sure to compel tears may pro- 
voke smiles. In a dozen ways, perhaps, 
effects so carefully planned will be the 
exact opposite of what was intended. I do 
not need to sit in the audience or study the 
faces of the people, but, standing at the 
side of the stage, I can feel the audience’s 
mood. The rustling of programs, coughing, 
the shuffling of feet—all these tell their 
story more plainly than words can express. 
Each means revision, blue-penciling or 
transposition. 

With time pressing and under uncom- 
fortable conditions the play is being altered 
again and new shadings are given to the 
interpretations of the characters. As soon 
as the regular performance is at an end and 
the theater is empty, we begin to rehearse. 
Parts of the play, here and there, are gone 
over again and again, and new methods are 
tried in the effort to achieve a desired effect. 
Sometimes these supplementary rehearsals 
are prolonged until the early morning hours, 
when my weary actors disperse to catch a 
little sleep before taking the train to the 
next city. But the date for our return has 
already been set and eventually we find 
ourselves back in New York. 

If possible I avoid holding the first per- 
formance of a new play in my New York 
theaters on a Monday night. Much more 
satisfactory results are reached by giving 
the members of my company a day or two 
to rest and recover their equilibrium. Then 
comes the birth—the real birth—of the 
play. 

On the opening night I go to the theater 
early. I visit my people in their dressing 
rooms, trying when possible to chat on sub- 
jects not connected with the play, but, 
when necessary, reminding them and cau- 
tioning them of little touches, here and 
there, in their work. They are all on their. 
mettle, of course, and I know from our 
weeks of association and labor that they 
are as anxious for the success of the play 
as I am. 

During the performance I never sit in 
the audience but stand in the entrances 
to the stage—watching, directing, trying to 
quiet nervousness and to inspire confidence. 
I constantly tell my people of reports that 
I have heard from the front of the theater, 
though really I have heard nothing, for 
I cut myself off completely from the first- 
night audience. While the performance is 
in progress I never reprove, no matter what 
occurs, but always encourage. My actors 
are nothing more than emotional children— 
creatures of impulse—and in this grueling 
test I treat them as such. At last the 
final curtain falls. The applause ends and 
we hear the audience leave the theater. We 
are conscious, at least, that we have done 
our best and we await the public’s verdict. 
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Stop it—with 3-in-One 


Squeaking means friction. Friction means 
premature wearing out—expense. 

Lubricate your auto springs with 3-in-One 
Oil—the easy way. Done in an instant. 
Keeps your hands clean. 

Don’t jack up the car. Don’t loosen the 
clips. Don’t use a spring spreader. Do 
nothing but just this: Squirt 3-in-One 
along the edges of the leaves and on the 
ends of the springs. Its penetrating power 


End MagnetoTroubles 


by oiling your magneto (any make) 
with 3-in-One, the oil that never clogs a 
bearing or burns at any rate of speed. 
It lubricates the delicate bearings per- 
fectly and works out every vestige of 
gum and dirt. Result—a fat, hot spark 
at just the right firing instant. Magneto 
manufacturers recommend 3-in-One. 


Ford Commutators 


need 3-in-One. Makes cranking far 
easier. No dust or dirt can collect in 
the commutator when 3-in-One is used. 
The oil keeps it bright and clean. 
Every Ford owner should try this. 


stores. 


42 EUG. Broadway 





\, COAL” 
9 « FACT. 


FREE 
Three-in-One Oil Co. 


is wonderful. It works its way between the 


leaves — lubricates them perfectly — stops 


the squeak. 

3-in-One prevents rust forming between the 
leaves—the cause of nearly all spring- 
breakage. Apply 3-in-One once a week, 
then the leaves will always slide freely and 
the springs ride easier. New springs lose 
their stiffness if 3-in-One is used. 


Keep Your Car Bright 


by using 3-in-One on the varnished 
body surfaces. 
and hardens the high finish. Prevents 
rust on the metal parts. i 
polish on nickel parts. 
the windshield. Preserves the uphol- 
stery and leather cushions. 


The Handy Oil Can 


full of 3-in-One, costs but 25c at all 
Get a can for your car today. 


It beautifies the car 


Puts a fine 
Brightens up 


THREE IN ONE OIL 
PREVENTS RUST 
LUBRICATES 
CLEANS AND 
POLISHES 
TALKING pACHINES 
SEWING MACHINES 
TYPEWRITERS & 
ELECTRIC FANS 
RALORS & STROPS 
FIREARMS 5 
MAGNETOS: COMMUTATOR 
how CASH REGISTERS B LACT 
Pia VERS: LIGHT MACHINERY, E K 
NOS, FURNITURE & WOODWOR 
THREE IN ONE OJL COMPANT 
NEW YORK. USA 
PRE 25 CENTS 


Liberalsampleof3-in-Oneand 
Special Automobile Circular. 





he 


_ Atthe time you select your 
heating system you fix your fuel 


cost. Whether it will be much or little is decided 

right then. Do your thinking first! Save regretting later. 

Choose a system that is known the country over for low fuel 
consumption— efficient heating —long service and economy. 


Hot Water 
and Fresh 
Air Heaters 


RICHARDSON EBOYNTO 


. Richardson- ; 


TRADE MARK 


—and 
“Perfect” 


Kitchen 
Ranges 


—have been tested in the acid of 78 years’ use. They are known 


throughout the land. 


In, thousands of homes and _buildings—under every conceivable construc- 
tional and locational condition — you will find R & B Heating Systems 


giving satisfactory service. 


Let Us Help You Decide 


In 78 years we have gathered:a world of 
data on efficient heating. Many times 
we have solved problems just like yours. 

Confer with us. We make all three of 
the accepted types. Therefore, 
we are unbiased—concerned 


DEALERS: 


Richardson & Boynton 
New York 

31 West 31st St. 

Philadelphia 

1342 Arch St. 


Members of the National 
ai Warm Air Heating and fe 
Ventilating Association. 


be Eine 


only with finding the best type for you, 
Write nearest office, explaining your prob- 
lem. Our engineers will advise you. We 

will also send our Booklet ‘A,"' and the 

name of an R&B dealer near you. No 

obligation. We gladly help. 


| Tank Healer 


Write for full 


particulars 


Company 


Providence, R. I. 
Industrial Trust Bldg. 


Boston 
405 Boylston St. 
Chicago 
171 West Lake St. 
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REHISTORIC man needed no foot protection. 
With the beginning of civilization and towns, 
the ancient Egyptians covered the soles of their 
feet with sandals made from strips of papyrus. 
Papyrus was light and comfortable to the foot, but 
worthless from every other standpoint. 


With the Roman came metal boots; in the 
Middle Ages, wooden shoes or clogs. All that 
could be said for metal and wood was that they 
withstood wear. 


For many years leather has been most generally | 
used. But leather is growing scarcer and dearer 
every year. This means paying higher shoe prices 
or using poorer quality shoes—and soles. 


So We Produced RINEX Soles 


—light and comfortable, like papyrus. | 
—wear-resisting, like metal and wood. | 
—tough like leather, but more flexible. 
— waterproof, where leather is not. 

—unlimited in supply, where leather is uncertain. | 
—always uniform in quality. | 


_Rinex Soles excel in the combination of lightness, flexi- 
bility, comfort and wear. Rinex is a synthetic material, 
differing radically from rubber and leather. 
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ALLE not itself a rubber product, Rinex was developed 
in the United States Rubber Company’s laboratories. 
This Company is vitally interested in all sole materials, because 
for years it has been the largest producer of rubber footwear. 


The merits of Rinex having proven so great, the Company 
has arranged to produce Rinex Soles on an enormous scale. 


This Company, with its unequalled experience and knowl- 
edge of footwear manufacture, unhesitatingly recommends the 
universal adoption of Rinex Soles for all kinds of service on all 
kinds of shoes. They are made in black, tan and white, for 
men, women and children. 


This Company —the largest rubber manufacturer in the 
world — fully warrants and stands back of Rinex Soles. 


il If your dealer cannot supply Rinex-Soled shoes now, ask 
| him to have them in stock for your next purchase. 





United States Rubber Company 
Sole and Heel Department 


1790 Broadway, New York City 
60 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Have you seen that recent BLUE- 
BIRD Photo-play —“ Bettina Loved A 


Soldier’? If you haven’t seen it—SEE 1T—Then after you 
have SEEN IT, we request your written opinion on it. This is one of the 
many BLUEBIRD Plays that clearly explain the policy of BLUEBIRD you 
have read and are reading about every week in this publication. This is the kind 
of entertainment that millions of people want and are getting in BLUEBIRD 
Photo-plays, week after week, in all the best Theatres throughout the land. 






i ain A = 


Scene from the BLUEBIRD Photo-play —''Bettina Loved a Soldicr"' 


We reject between 1500 to 2000 


stories every month because they are not 
good enough for BLUEBIRD Photo-plays. This shows you 


how firmly rooted is our belief that ‘‘the play’s the thing’’. We want you to 

: know that when you see the sign of the 
BLUEBIRD in front of a theatre it 
=e’ means that this particular picture has 
1 been selected from hundreds. It means 
f) that every conceivable precaution has 
mi been taken taprevent you from wasting 
q an afternoon or an evening on a weak, 
silly, unclean or unsatisfactory play. 
It is a positive assurance of a delightful 
entertainment. We intend to continue 
this policy so consistently that you 
will fallinto the habit of saying to your 
W friends,‘‘ You’re always safe in paying 
money to see a BLUEBIRD picture. 
If it’s a BLUEBIRD, it’s got to be good’’. 





Scene from the BLUEBIRD Photo- 
play— ‘Bettina Loved a Soldier" 


The man who owns your favorite 
theatre used to think that you. would not 


patronize his house unless he blatantly advertised the name 
of a star. He used to think you didn’t care a rap about the story, the proper 
stage direction, the good acting and the careful casting. His idea was that all 
you cared about was the star, even if the story was an insult to your intelli- 
gence, the stage direction foolish, the acting miserable and the casting atrocious. 
So he fell into the habit of showing only those pictures in which a so-called 
star appeared—in fact it was anything to get you into the theatre. What happened 
after you got inside didn’t concern him because he thought you didn’t care. 


We had to prove to him 
that ‘“‘the play’s the thing”; A 


that what you want is the finest kind of 
entertainment you can get for your money; that you f 
go to the theatre to enjoy yourself and not to see 
posing nor to be preached at. If this is what you 
want, you will help a good deal by telling the owner 
of the theatre that we are right. No matter how well 
we may have proved our case to him, one word from 
you will haye more weight than many words from us. : 
Will you ask him for BLUEBIRDS today? Other recent ~ ~~“ 
BLUEBIRD Productions—‘‘Shoes’’—‘‘Broken Fet- Scene from the BLUEBIRD Photo- 
ters’’—‘‘ The Love Girl??? —55 Grasp of Greed 99 play—"* Bettina Loved a Soldier'' 
‘‘The Silent Battle’’—‘‘Love’s Lariat’’—‘‘ Little Eve Edgarton’’—‘‘ The 
Girl of Lost Lake’’. 






“If it’s a BLUEBIRD, it’s got to be good”. 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


Labrador dogs run in individual traces. He 
was a dependable, capable leading dog, not 
a conspicuously brilliant beast, amazingly 
endowed. Out of harness, in private life, 
he,was a coward and a cunning thief, with 
nothing to recommend him above the dogs 
of the coast, which are distinguished, indeed, 
for dishonesty and bloody treachery; but 
in harness, on active service, he was brisk, 
devoted, indefatigable, wise. For four years 
he had been the leader of Trapper Tom 
Cuff’s team of ten; and in that time he had 
accumulated a store of experience—travel- 
ing the ice and the wilderness in a responsi- 
ble office. 

When David bade him go on he held to 
the direction into which he had already 
been beaten. Presently, however, discover- 
ing the absence of authority, he bore slyly 
to the right, as though to have his own way 
undetected; and then, as though sure that 
no punishment would follow a wider devia- 
tion, he turned openly and vigorously to 
the right, yelping and whimpering excitedly 
in the cloud of snow that concealed him. 

David and Jonathan followed the slow, 
erratic course of the komatik, stumbling in 
its wake, keeping within touch of it, lend- 
ing the dogs what strength they had. They 
were stupid with cold and exhaustion. 
They withdrew from the labor and misery 
of their situation to the refuge of memory 
and imagination. Their dull consciousness 
was not concerned with the wind and 
snow and ice. Conflict with these obstacles 
was reflex. They labored doggedly, grimly, 
incessantly, pushing and holding the ko- 
matik in the heave of the ice; but the inci- 
dents of the struggle made no impression 
beneath the surface of their dreams and 
were immediately forgotten—contrasting 
dreams of warmth and light and rest. 

They did not definitely perceive even the 
approach of dusk; the failing light did not 
alarm them—they plodded forward, stupid, 
plastered with snow, bent, gasping. Nor, 
when the komatik came to a stop and the 
dogs collapsed on stationary ice, were they 
immediately aware of the significance of a 
sudden cessation of the wind. There was no 
wind—a mere fluttering breath of wind— 
and the ice was not in motion. But pres- 
ently they understood. 

David said: 

“We're in the lee 0’ Bald Head. There’s 
no wind. We must be close t’ the cliff here.” 

“Must be close.” 

“‘Hole-in-the-Wall must be somewheres 
near. I reckon I can find it. Don’t stray. 
T’ll keep callin’ t’ you.” 

David vanished in the dark. 

“Keep close, Davy!” Jonathan called. 

A moment later David shouted: 

“T’ve found it! We're off the mouth 
of it!” 

Then they drove the dogs into the cave 
called Hole-in-the-Wall and made a fire 
with their birch billets. 


In the wilderness a bloodguilty man, be- 
ing armed, will not be taken alive and 
unhurt. His environment determines him. 
He is like ‘a wild animal of the wilderness. 
He will fight at bay until he is killed or 
sorely wounded. 

Having killed the factor of the Hudson 
Bay Company Post at Pepper Tickle, in re- 
venge for discharge and a bruising hand-to- 
hand punishment—the deed he suffered for 
being evil—and being in flight down the 
coast from the consequences of the crime, 
the stranger who called himself Black was 
a dangerous man to interrupt and restrain. 
Fear and the necessities of flight from cap- 
ture and death would easily urge him to 
dispose of obstacles without scrupulously 
hesitating over the means. 

When, therefore, in the fair, still weather 
of the next day, the sky blue and the sun 
high, he emerged from Ragged Wood and 
drove down the south flank of Bald Head 
to the bowlders and stunted spruce on the 
low shore of the sea, there confronting 
David: and: Jonathan Cuff, who sprang 
from the ambush of a bowlder and bade 


-him halt, thei errand-and-resolution appar- 


ent, he conceived the death of both antag- 
onists if he could not outwit them. 
David'and Jonathan were. in danger. So, 
too, however, was Black. David had never 
before been wronged. Nobody had robbed 


_or in-any way oppressed him. Nor. had he 
ever been cognizant of a crime from per- 


sonal contact with it. 
Newfoundland schooners fished the 
waters of Smokestack Arm in summer 


weather. The crews were simple, amiable 
fellows, who disputed occasionally, to be 
sure, and were known to have employed 
their fists in the adjustment of certain tri- 
fling differences of opinion; but there had 
never been a robber among them—never 
one man to wrong another in any grave 
way—never the need of police and a magis- 
trate to compel an observance of the ele- 
mental law that obtained on the coast. 

Acquainted with crime merely by hear- 
say, having no knowledge whatsoever of 
the protection of the law by means of its 
duly appointed officers, and now outraged 
by the first breach of his own rights, David 
had, in a primitive impulse to defend his 
own, taken the law in his own hands. He 
was as ready and as resolute to kill Black as 
Black could be to kill him. 

Black laughed. It was like a bark. 

““Where’d you little nippers come from?” 
said he. ‘‘ You must have crossed the Arm. 
What’s all this howdy-do? What d’ye 
want?” 

David answered steadily: 

“You knows what we wants. 
trouble you t’ hand it over.” 

“Put up the gun. You might ——” 

“Hand it over!” 

The crisp ring in David’s voice startled 
Black. The demand snapped like a pis- 
tol shot. David stood within fifty feet of 
Black. He held the great, antique sealing 
gun in the manner of a man shooting from 
the hip. He was poised and steady and 
venomously alert. There was a shaft of 
death in his gray eye. 

“Would you murder me?” 

“No parley!” 

Jonathan spoke gleefully. 

“‘She’s crammed t’ the muzzle,”’ said he, 
“‘with tenpenny nails an’ chunks o’ lead. 
He can’t miss you.” 

David said to Jonathan: 

“Count ten, b’y.” 

“One!” said Jonathan. 

“What’s this?”? Black cried. 
won’t nA 

“Two!” said Jonathan. 

“T’ll kill you,” said David, ‘‘when he 
says ‘ten.’”’ 

“Three!” said Jonathan. 

Black’s rifle was strapped to the komatik. 
He reached for it in a swift movement. 

“Back!” David shouted. 

Black withdrew his hand. 

“Four!” said Jonathan. 

“Do that again,’ David threatened, 
‘an’ T’ll break my bargain with you an’ 
shoot you out o’ hand.” 

“Five!” said Jonathan. 

Black turned on Jonathan. 

“Shut up, you little fool!”’ he roared. 
“Do you think you can scare a man 
like # 

“Six!” said Jonathan. 

For a moment, eye to eye with David, 
whose eyes were alight, Black pondered his 
situation. 

“Seven!” said Jonathan. “Eight!” 

“Wait a minute!’”’ Black argued. “‘Let’s 
talk this thing over. I’ll offer you be 

“‘Nine!”’ said Jonathan. 

Black threw up his hands as David 
tightened his hold of the gun and braced 
himself for the shock of the explosion. 

“You win!” he cried. ‘Don’t kill me!” 

Jonathan burst out laughing. Then he 
surveyed Black with the scorn of an un- 
tried courage. 

‘“‘Bah!’’saidhe. ‘‘I’msorry you yielded.” 

David said: 

“Take the fur from the komatik an’ pass 
itt’ thelad. If youso much as makes a move 
for the rifle I’ll kill you where you stands.” 

Black disclosed the fur and advanced 
with it. Jonathan met him halfway. 

“Here!” said Black. ‘‘Take it!” 

After all, a boy is not a match for a man— 
either in strength or in cunning. Let the 
boy be as resolute as you will, as keen and 
as quick, his wits are not experienced. It 
seemed to David that he commanded the 
situation—that Black was at his mercy and 
subject to his will. Jonathan was sure of it. 
He swaggered toward Black, grinning. And 
Black seemed to be broken and resigned. 
But he was neither. He was waiting. 

It had occurred to Black, though neither 
to David norto Jonathan, that Jonathan was 
advancing into the line of fire, and that a seal- 
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“You 











_ ing gun, charged with slugs of lead and ten- 


penny nails, would kill both if it killed one. 

When Jonathan extended his hand for 

the fur Black caught him by the wrist and 
(Concluded on Page 54) 
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The High-Gear 


America’s 


Boston— Corey Hill on high, 27 miles an 
hour at the top. 


Cincinnati—Clifton Hill on high, 30 miles 
an hour at the top. 





Kansas City—Hospital Hill on high, 38 
miles an hour at the top. 


Denver— Lookout Mountain on high all 
the way, reaching 7800 feet elevation. 
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F YOU are looking for high- 
gear hill-climbing to prove 
power and performance— 
here are specific Hupmobile 
instances. 
Our dealers report them from 
demonstrations. 


If they sound extraordinary, per- 
mit us to remind you that to 
Hupmobile owners they will merely 
confirm their own every-day ex- 
periences. 





Hills That are Play 
for the Hupmobile 





Boston motorists regard the Bea- 
con street side of Corey Hill as 
their worst climb. Few cars, even 
with a running start, hold high gear 
to the top. 


C. E. Jeffery, Jr., says his favorite 
demonstration is to come down 
the hill, turn at the bottom, and 
at this slow speed start back on 
high. The car is usually traveling 
27 miles an hour when it tops 
the rise. 


On Commonwealth Hill, the ease 
with which the Hupmobile turns 
circles seldom fails to impress a 
buyer. 


Hills encircle Cincinnati, and 
Clifton Avenue is one of the 
longest. 


In demonstrating, Fred T. Larson 
drives the Hupmobile half way up 
at 30 miles; cuts the speed to 15 
miles; and picks up again to 30 
miles, finishing at that gait—with- 
out shifting gears. 

Thousands of tourists know how 
the Lookout Mountain trip in 
Colorado tests the high-gear 
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Things You Should Know About the Hupmobile 


Four-cylinder motor—ex- 
tremely simple, reliable and 
compact. 

High-speed type with bal- 
anced, light-weight moving 
parts. 

Vibration reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

Horizontal type automatic car- 
buretor— no adjustments. 

Multiple-disc, 17-plate clutch, 
in unit with motor and 
transmission. 


Spiral bevel, full-floating rear 
axle. 


The Mark of Superior 





power and the cooling efficiency 
of motor cars. 





High Gear All the Way 
on Lookout Mountain 





Our Denver dealer regularly makes 
this trip—to Idaho Springs and 
return—without shifting gears or 
taking on water. The climb is 
2300 feet; the greatest elevation 
7800 feet. 


Think what this means, when each 
1,000-foot rise robs an automobile 
motor of about 3, per cent of its 
efficiency. 


Ten leading cars sold in Kansas 
City do not take Hospital Hill 
on high. The Hupmobile does; 
and W. C. Howard, our dealer 
there, says a hurricane must be 
blowing against the car any time 








Oversize brakes—one square 
inch braking surface to each 
8 pounds of car weight. 


Tires 10 per cent oversize for 
car weight. 


Underslung rear springs, very 
long and flexible. 


Windshield that keeps out the 


rain. 


Improved headlight dimmers; 
special type tail light. 


Wheelbase of 119 and 134 


inches. 


In the U. S.—f.o.b. Detroit In Canada—f.o.b.Windsor 
5-Pass. Touring Car $1185 5-Pass. Touring Car $1050 


Roadster $1185 Roadster $1050 


7-Pass. Touring Car $1340 7-Pass. Touring Car $1875 


Motor Car Service. 


it fails to clear the top at 38 
miles an hour. 


D. W. Drennan, Birmingham, Ala., 
has offered to present $100 to the 
person who points out, on any 
road in the state, a hill the Hup- 
mobile cannot climb on high 
gear. He has not yet been asked 
to pay. 

Omaha reports a brick-paved test 
hill, 20 per cent rise, a block long. 
The Hupmobile, carrying five pas- 
sengers and registering seven miles 
an hour at the bottom, skims it on 
high gear. 

S. R. Thomas, at Little Rock, 
Ark., recently sold three Hup- 
mobiles to one man to replace 
eight-cylinder cars. The owner 
says they make the mountain 
drives easily on high—which the 
others would not do. 


Is there any reason why Hupmo- 


bile owners should envy the per- 
formance of other types? 


11,000 Owners Rate 
Efficiency at 99% 





In other directions— pick-up, 
flexibility, smoothness and steadi- 
ness of the motor action—Hup- 
mobile performance is equally 
good. 


Eleven thousand owners give the 
car an efficiency rating of 99 per 
cent. 


You begin to see now why 50 
8/10 per cent of Hupmobile own- 
ers will have no other car. Why 
24 2/10 per cent of our owners 
come from the ranks of those who 
have owned costlier cars and cars 
with more cylinders. 


They prefer the Hupmobile, be- 
cause it does all they expect of 
a car; and because the Hupmo- 
bile coupon service system has 
shown them the value, in dol- 
lars and cents, of expert, definite 
service. 


This system assures them—with- 
out a penny of cost—skilled care 
for their cars each month, and 
eight monthly inspections of every 
unit of their cars. They pay 
with the coupons which we supply 
free of cost. 

The Hupmobile dealer will be 
glad to have you call on him for 
a performance test just a bit 
more severe than you have asked 
of any other car. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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HAT greatest dandy 
of all times, Beau 
Brummel, set great 
value on the smoothness 
of his face. After shaving, 
his custom was to go over 
his face with a pair of nip- 
pers. Hairs that survived 
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a Single hair annoyed him 


the razor were pulled out 
by the roots. 

Brummel was famous 
for his grooming at a time 
when good grooming was 
the exception and defects 
were covered with patches 
and paint. 

Today in any gathering 
of business men you will 
see the freshness of face 
and ruddiness of skin that 
are due to the tonic effect 
of a daily Gillette shave. 

Just lather briskly, rub 
in well: use the Gillette 
with an angle stroke: dip 
the face in cool water and 
pat dry with a soft towel. 


The Gillette shave is velvet-smooth, 
no matter how wiry the beard or tender 
the skin. A keen, fresh blade is always 
ready. Prices $5 to $50. Blades 50c. 


and $1 the packet. Dealers everywhere. 


GILLETTE ,SARELY RAZOR CO; 
BOSTON 


Send two cents in stamps for the Gillette 
Dept. K 


1916 Baseball Blue Book. 





Make No Mistake 


There Is Only One 
Wood Core Wall Board 


Look for this name — 


—it’s printed every four feet on the 
surface of the genuine. 

Compo-Board is our registered trade- 
mark name. It is mof a generic name 
for wall board. It is a name for a par- 
ticular kind of wall board—the wood core 
wall board—the strongest, stiffest, most 
durable, most satisfactory wall board. 

So when you ask for Compo-Board 
look for the wood core and the name on 
the edge. This is a case where it pays 

to be sure. 

Sold by dealers in 
strips four feet wide by 
one to eighteen feet long. 


Compo-Board Company, 
4303 LyndaleAve.N., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








What’s Your Car Worth? 


Suppose you wanted to sell your car. 
How much could you get for it? 

You know yourself the value of a car 
is largely determined by its appearance. 
Keep your car cleaned and bright with 


and pocket the money you've been pay- 
ing the garage man for soap-and-water 
cleaning. 

ZIT is a harmless liquid that is sprayed on 
the car and rubbed off with a soft cheesecloth. 
A remarkable cleaner and polisher is ZIT. It 
cleans quickly and well. 

If your dealer doesn't sell ZIT, send us his 
name and $1.25 and we will send the complete 


outfit by parcel post. Guaranteed satisfactory. 


WESTFIELD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Westfield, Mass. 
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(Concluded from Page 52) 
jerked him into his arms. Safe, then, from 
the blast of slugs in David’s gun, he ignored 
David, carried the struggling little Jona- 
than to the komatik, possessed himself of 
his rifle, and turned, reclining against the 
komatik. 

David had not stirred. He was beaten. 
And there was no recovery. 

“Now,” said Black to David, the while 
restraining Jonathan’s struggles, “it’s my 
turn to count, I’m going to count ten, my 
boy. That’s what youdid. Ifyou’renot out 
of sight by that time I’ll kill you. One!” 

David stood his ground. 

“cc Two ! ” 

Jonathan said: 

“Go, Davy! He’ll kill you!” 

David stood, debating. 

“Three!” 

Something roused and distracted David’s 
attention. He was not listening to Black. 
He released an ear from his hood. 

“Four!” Black counted. ‘ Five!” 

David let the butt of his gun drop to the 
snow. His ear was cocked to the crest of 
Bald Head. 

“You may shoot me,” he said then; 
“oe but ”? 

“ce Six ! ” 

Jonathan, nearly gone mad with rage in 
the grip of Black’s legs and left arm, and 
now exhausted and impotent, screamed to 
David with the spirit of a little berserker, 
the sense of his own jeopardy banished by 
fury and ignored: 

“Shoot! Shoot!” 

‘Seven!’ 

“Don’t mind me, Davy! Shoot! He 
means t’ kill you! Shoot! Shoot!” 

“Wight!” 

David would not yield to the man. A 
high pride deterred him. He stood waiting. 
Force had never compelled him to obedi- 
ent action. It had never before been ap- 
plied to his will. His shoulders were squared 
and his chin was high. To rush Black with 
the long gun was not practical strategy. 
Black would throw Jonathan aside and 
drop David with his rifle before Jonathan 
could recover to interrupt him. 

““Nine!”’ 

“T dare ye!”’ said David. 

Black snarled: “If I say ‘ten’ I’ll kill 
you as you’d kill me. Mark me now! 
‘You’re on the edge of death!” 

“T dare ye!”’ 

Two men and a team of dogs scrambled 
over the crest of Bald Head and tumbled 
down the brief hill. It was the end of 
Black’s numerical exercise. He dropped 
Jonathan and turned to meet the new ad- 
versaries. Before he could lift his rifle Jona- 
than had gripped it, stock and barrel, and 
was wrestling for it. The delay was fatal to 
Black’s defense. He could not shake Jona- 
than off. 

A quiet voice called from the shelter of a 
bowlder: 

“T ean pick you off from here, Billy, 
without hurting the lad! Throw up your 
hands!”’ 

Black threw up his hands. 


Seeker After Causes 


ERT LESTON TAYLOR, the Chicago 

humorist, came East for his vacation. 
At Newport he took a ride on a sightseeing 
coach in company with a number of other 
visitors from the interior. 

The coach rumbled by one of the most 
imposing villas in that community of im- 
posing villas. Toward it the guide on the 
front seat waved an arm with an impressive 
gesture. 

“That,” he stated, “is Mrs. Blank’s 
place’’—naming one of the most distin- 
guished leaders of America’s smartest set. 
“Tt will not be open this season.” 

““What’s the trouble?” inquired Taylor. 
““Couldn’t she get the license renewed?’”’ 


All the Difference 


RESIDENT of a metropolis on the 
Pacific Coast had occasion to fill a 
sunken place in the lawn of his country 
home. Desiring expert advice before under- 
taking the venture, he looked up a friend of 
his who did a good deal of contract work in 
excavating and grading lines for the mu- 
nicipality. 

“Say, Reilly,” he inquired, “‘about how 
much would it cost to fill a hollow of such 
and such dimensions with stone?” 

“Ts it for you or is it for the city?” asked 
Reilly. 
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Reason 2—Shooting 
Qualities Warranted 
Shot travel through a gun 
arrel over 800 feet per second. 
Shot flatten when driven at 
his high speed into an improper 


ars 


oc 
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oke. 
q Flat shot fly wild and make 
a poor pattern. 
4 Our taper choke gives a close, 
hard hitting pattern. 
{ Ask your father, grandfather 
or any man who uses one. 
{ Shooting qualities guaran- 
t 


eed. 

4 Catalog FREE—double 
guns, $17.75 up; single trap 
guns, $85.00 up. 








ITHA 4 : 
DEPT. A ITHACA, N.Y. . 


_@z Rider AGENTS Wanted 


in each town to ride and show a new 1917 
model “RANGER” bicycle. Write for our 
special offer on a sample to introduce. 
A DELIVERED FREE on approval and 30 
| days’ trial. Send for big free catalog and 
4\ particulars of most marvelous offer ever 
made ona bicycle. You will be astonished 
4 i] at our low prices and remarkable terms. 
! 94 STYLES, sizes and colors in Ranger 





} bicycles. Most complete line in America. 
# Other guaranteed models $11.95, $14.75 
} = and $17.60. A few good second-han 
! bicycles taken in trade, $3 to $8 to clear. 

} Tires, lamps, wheels, sundries, parts, and all 


{Wf picycle supplies at half usual prices. Do not buy 
until you get our catalog and offers. Write Now. 


Dept. S-55, 


MEAD CYCLE CO., CHICAGO 





If you are a metal worker 


you probably know what this design represents. 


Your Boy’s 
Allowance— 
Let Us Pay It 


The boys who sell the 
Curtis publications earn 
on the average 50 cents 
a week—a pretty good 
supply of spending 
money in return for two 
or three hours’ work each 
week. 


Of course, many of our 
boys earn much more. 
Most of them have bank 
accounts. All of them 
receive valuable mer- 
chandise prizes. 





Most important, the boys 
who sell our publications 
profit by a thorough vo- 
cational training that 
equips them for good 
business positions. 


Write for full particulars to 


THE CURTIS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box 554, Sales Division 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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—the Robbins & Myers Motor 
Keeps It Always On the Job” 


“‘Mr. Brown, this electric-driven machine, 
with one girl, does more than five girls could 
do the old way. It gives sixty minutes of 
steady service every hour of every working 
day. Never has an ‘off day’—the Robbins & 
Myers Motor keeps it always on the job.’’ 


Progressive office managers everywhere are replacing 
slow and expensive hand work with electric-driven 
machine work wherever possible. And in the aim 
for utmost efficiency and service they have learned 
that they can always depend upon the machine 
equipped with a Robbins & Myers Motor. 


A quality standard of manufacture must be matched 
witha quality standard of dependable service. For this 
reason, manufacturers of the leading motor-driven 
appliances for the office, home, store and factory have 
adopted Robbins & Myers Motors for their machines. 


So, look for the name Robbins & Myers on the 
motor of the electrical device you buy, whether it be 
an automatic typewriter for the office or a vacuum 
cleaner for the home. 


The name is always a sure guide to quality. The 
manufacturer who buildsa high grade machinenaturally 
selects the most reliable motor he can get to operate it. 


Fortwenty yearsthenameRobbins& Myershasguar- 
anteed motordependability. You will find it on motors 
of all sizes from 1/40 to 25 horse power—for operation 
on all direct and alternating current circuits. 


If youareamanufacturer of a motor-driven machine, 
or an intending purchaser, you will find this name to 
be more than merely the sign of a good motor— 
you will find it to be a veritable guarantee of “‘on 
duty”’ service—year in and year out. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio 
New York Philadelphia Boston Rochester Cleveland 
Cincinnati Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Electric Fans and Small Motors 


Robbins & 


M 











More Facts Await You 


Manufacturers of motor-driven machines—let our engineers co-operate in 
solving your motor problems and submit sample motors which you 
can test on your machines. No obligation involved. 

Motor users—write for data on motors to suit your particular needs. 


Dealers—write for bulletins, prices and discounts. Let us help you 
close large sales. 
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We have now had some ten months of matchless experience with the Hudson Super-Six. 
First, on speedways —in official tests — where it proved its supremacy over any other 
stock car built. Then in hill-climbing, where it did what no other car has done. Then 
in endurance, which has never been approached. Then in the hands of 15,000 owners. 
As a result of that experience, we think we can safely bring you this assurance: 











Never Out-of-Date 


The Hudson Super-Six, in all probability, 
will never be out-of-date. We see no way to 
better it. It is so close to perfection that bet- 
terments must be slight. 


We have ceased to make season models. 
This is not the Super-Six of 1916 or of 1917. 
It is the all-time Super-Six. We have ordered 
parts and materials to build 30,000 more like 
the 15,000 out. 

Styles may change in bodies somewhat. 
That no man can tell. But in all essentials 
the present Super-Six seems the pérmanent 
monarch of Motordom. 


Always the Car Ahead 


The present owner of a Super-Six is always 
the man ahead. That is, if he cares to be. He 
keeps ahead without driving faster, because of 
his quick pick-up. And be- 
cause of his _hill-climbing 
power. 


The Luxury You Want 


You will find in the Super-Six all the beauty 
and luxury you can ask for in any car. 

You find grace and harmony in every part. 
The famous ‘‘stream-line’’ design—introduced 
by the Hudson—shows its latest development 
in the Super-Six. 

No small part of the wonderful demand for 
the Super-Six is due to its dominating dis- 
tinctiveness. Many critical buyers selected 
it because of its charm of appearance rather 
than for its admitted mechanical superiority. 

So—to wonderful performance you add 
exceptional beauty. To power and flexibility 
you add the pride of ownership that comes 
with the possession of a car of such high 
repute. 


Ask the Proud Owners 


Ask the owners—they are all about you. 
There are 15,000 now. Most 
of them are old-time motor- 
ists. They know how cars 


PerNtacese NPE Panne 


He is ruler of the road. 
He can do in any situation 
what no rival car can excel. 
And any friend who claims 
the best car must accept 
the Super-Six. 


He has a long-lived car, 
as our endurance tests have 
shown. He has a car Jor 
great reliability, as proved 
in many an abusive test. He 
has a smooth-running car, 
a flexible, comfortable car. 


Phaeton, 7-passenger . . $1475 


Roadster, 2-passenger 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger 


Some Hudson Records 


All made under American Automobile 
Association supervision, by a certified 
stock car or stock chassis, and excelling all 
former stock cars in these tests. 


100 miles in 80 min., 21.4 sec., aver- 
aging 74.67 miles per hour for a 7-passen- 
ger touring car with driver and passenger. 

75.69 miles in one hour with driver 
and passenger in a 7-passenger touring car. 

Standing start to 50 miles an hour in 
16.2 sec. 

One mile at the rate of 102.53 miles 
per hour. 


1819 miles in 24 hours at average 
speed of 75.8 miles per hour. 


Touring Sedan . . . 
Limousine inpaes 
(Prices f. o. b. Detroit) 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


$2000 Town Car cefe. Mae es 
2750 TownCarLandaulet. . . 2850 
Limousine Landaulet. . . 2850 


compare. 

Ask them if they would 
go back to a car with a lesser 
motor in it. 

If not, follow their exam- 
ple. When you buy a fine 
car—a car to keep—get this 
top-place motor in it. 
Otherwise, the time will 
soon come when you’ll wish 
to make achange. Let your 
Hudson dealer prove these 
facts to you. 


- $2750 
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DER’S WIDOW 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Here in our church the women and girls 
make a canvass at the end of every year to 
get what the pastor cannot get, enough to 
be able to make a good showing at Confer- 
ence by paying all the assessments. I have 
scrimped and pinched, and done enough of 
this kind of mendicant service to entitle me 
to ah Iron Cross. But the pastor gets all 
the credit. And he may be given a better 
charge the following year on the strength of 
it. It is all right, and no more than the 
duty we swore to perform when we joined 
the church. But it does seem to me that 
some of us are entitled at least to honorable 
mention in these Conference reports. This 
church holds the lid on its women good and 
tight, which doubtless makes us humble 
and diligent in its service. I never knew 
the Methodist women to get the best of the 
situation but once. 

Some years ago the General Conference 
abolished our mission board, which con- 
trolled the funds paid only by the women 
for missions. We felt about that much as a 
farmer’s wife feels when her husband takes 
the money she made off her own cotton 
patch to pay his taxes. And the church 
pacified us much as the same man pacifies 
his outraged wife by giving her a fifty-cent 
chromo for her Christmas present. Several 
women were elected to a certain board in 
the church, which in turn elected the editor 
of a conglomerate church paper. But three 
bishops and four connectional officers were 
on the same board, so that the men out- 
numbered the women. Naturally they had 
chosen the man they would elect as editor, 
and naturally he was not the one the women 
wanted. 

The board met. I never hope to see 
another such spectacle. The bishops came 
in, strutting like hyperboles of infallible 
authority. I’m not blaming them for that 
manner; it is thrust upon them by the 
church. I am just saying how they looked. 
And the connectional officers who accom- 
panied them were only politely less im- 
portant. They bowed to us much as you 
have seen a preacher bow to the front end 
of his congregation before he enters the 
pulpit. Then they took their places round 
the table in the middle of the room. 

The women occupied a row of chairs set 
back against the wall. We were all widows 
and we wore our weeds—long black veils on 
our bonnets—and the meek, long-suffering 
expression of our sex and condition. Every 
one of us had spent years in the back-aching 
service of the church, and this was the only 
reward we had ever received, the honor 
of sitting behind the board to which we 
had been elected. But you cannot trust 
the’pale meekness of a church widow. That 
mourning-dove countenance may conceal 
the wisdom of seven serpents. 

We had laid our plans and we waited 
patiently during the preliminary business 
of the morning session, only concerned to 
make it last entirely through the morning 
by poking our noses in with irrelevant 
questions which required time and patience 
to answer. The editor then must be elected 
during the afternoon session. Now it came 
to pass that each of the bishops had received 
an invitation to lunch at the home of some 
woman prominent in church work, which 
invitation he guilelessly accepted. But when 
a bishop yields his carnal mind to the con- 
sideration of just food, he can be as carnal 
as anybody, and he is literally in the toils 
of his Delilah hostess. On this occasion 
every Delilah served lunch late, and then 
she served as many courses as her inge- 
nuity could devise by way of detaining her 

est. 

The bishops were in no hurry to return 
for the afternoon session. They trusted 
those Phoebe widows of the church and 
took for granted that the meeting would 
not be called until their return. Promptly 
at two o’clock we entered the room, and 
found just enough of the other male mem- 
bers waiting to make a quorum. I was the 
last woman to cross the threshold, and I 
locked the door behind me. 

We called the meeting to order, stood 
flat-footed on our parliamentary rights, and 
nominated our candidate for editor. The 
men protested in vain for an hour’s delay. 
They fought hard for the bishops. They 
implored us to wait and be guided by these 
great and good men. One of them rushed 
frantically round the room looking for a 
telephone. But by the grace of God there 
was no telephone; therefore, no way to 
warn the absent members of what was 


going forward. In spite of furious wran- 
gling and seandalous insubordination on 
the part of the men, we had elected our 
candidate before three o’clock. When the 
bishops came puffing in ten minutes past 
the hour all was over. 

As a Christian woman whose duty it is 
to protect the reputations of saints under 
certain grievous provocations, I refuse to 
describe the scene that followed. But this 
incident is now a matter of history in the 
Methodist Church, and with the exception 
of unimportant details may be verified by 
anyone mean enough to try it. 

That was the first and only time I ever 
officiated in the broader affairs of our de- 
nomination. I really belong to no larger 
sphere than this church in Berton—a little 
old fat woman with a round face written 
all over with a script of fine wrinkles, with a 
noticeable chin, a slightly hooked nose, and 
a mouth which the years have pressed in- 
ward and downward at the corners. I wear 
a coronet-shaped black bonnet far back on 
my head and tied under my chin. I am 
always to be seen during Sabbath services 
looking up at the pastor from my seat be- 
hind the choir, as if I had heard him say 
that before. Always getting entirely down 
upon my knees when he says, ‘“‘Let us 
pray.” Always the one to rise halfway out 
of my seat to jog his memory if he forgets 
to announce that the Woman’s Missionary 
Society will meet the following Thursday 
afternoon at three o’clock. Always singing 
every hymn whether the choir wants me to 
sing or not. The last one to come out of the 
church after services, taking the glass vase 
with me so that I may remember to fill it 
with flowers for the next service. Speaking 
to every one, slightly avoided by certain 
members because they think I have said 
something about them, which would have 
been the truth if I had said it. Always 
holding my own in spite of them, the world, 
the flesh and the devil. Asking Sally Peters 
why her mother is not at church to-day. 
Keeping my eye upon Mrs. Peters, who is 
an emotional Christian. Reminding Mrs. 
Parks that she must be sure to come to 
the missionary meeting on Thursday, and 
finally asking the pastor and his wife to go 
home with me for dinner. 

I’ve done this, been this, so much that if 
I should go to church some Sunday, sit on 
the back bench, fail to kneel during prayers, 
ignore the collection basket, let the preacher 
forget his announcements, refuse to put the 
steeple on the choir singing with my high 
treble, and leave at the end of the service 
without speaking to a single soul—I say, if 
I, or any one of half a dozen faithful Dorcas 
women in this church, acted in such a man- 
ner, it would tear this town up by the roots! 
Sometimes I have been tempted to do it, as 
an old horse is tempted to jump a fence 
which he knows he cannot jump. I wish 
I could stay home on Sunday, and not try 
to remember the things others forget, or 
perform the services others neglect. It is 
a thankless job, and the only reward you 
earn, sometimes even among the church 
members, is the name of being a busybody. 
But I could no more neglect my church 
duties than my housekeeping. I have two 
homes—this little gray cottage with its 
spider-legged veranda, opposite the Metho- 
dist parsonage, which also has a spider- 
legged veranda, and this church across the 
street. I don’t know yet, but I believe it 
will be easier for any mortal to become ac- 
customed to the yoke of duty than it ever 
will be in Paradise to balance one’s light 
and irresponsible incorruption upon a pair 
of wings. I accepted the Christian life as a 
yoke, and it has become my habit. 

Some women were born to be church 
members, but I was not. I doubt if I ought 
to admit such a thing, but I believe religion 
is an acquired taste with me. I still long, 
not for the things of the world but for the 
world—that wide and elastic place where 
you change sometimes, where you say, 
even if it is prayer-meeting night, ‘I am 
going to the play this evening, or to the 
horse show, to see something or hear some- 
thing which has to do with life and joy in 
this world, not the other one.”’ It is wrong 
to feel this way, to weary in well-doing. I 
am not defending myself. I am just telling 
the truth. And I’ve seen the same truth 
in Mrs. Parks’ eyes when she stared at me 
like a raw-boned angel at a meeting of 
the Woman’s Missionary Society, where we 
were the only members present, owing to 
the inclemency of the weather. 
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Motor Weave is ideal 

as well for lounging, 

camping and all out- 
door uses. 


A Sensible Saving 
In Automobile Robes 


: yeh savings are false economies. In the end they prove 






costly. 


But MOTORWEAVE. Woolen Automobile Robes, at 
the amazingly low price of $6.75 each, keep faith with the 
purchaser. They do not disappoint. 

For durability, warmth and smart appearance they live 
up to the guarantee, and the price of $6.75 stands out as a 
saving to be remembered happily during many seasons of 
service. 

MOTORWEAVE woolen fabric is a reinforced double- 
weave—what motorists have long sought. The long nap 
is soft and warm, there is body to the rugged texture, yet 
the robe is not the cumbersome, “‘slip down”’ kind. It stays 


tucked. 


The patterns win ready approval. In design and variety 
of colors they are equal to the most costly robes, and you 
really wonder why you ever paid more. 

MOTORWEAVE durability means many seasons of 
staunch service. 

To be sure you are buying MOTORWEAVE, 
look for the guarantee. It is on every robe. 

If your dealer does not stock MOTORWEAVE, send us 


his name and we will send you a handsome illustrated 
folder and will also see that you are supplied. 


THE WALLACE & SMITH COMPANY 


La Porte, Indiana 
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This symbolizes 
what is probably the greatest power in mechanics, 
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in Bond-Papers. 









Ask some friend who has 
gone to the front to tell you 
the general opinion of the car 
in army circles. 


The story of its creditable performance 
in government service is something 
we would like you to hear from au- 
inet | thoritative sources. 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster 
complete is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


DooGeE BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manufac- 


turers want Owen Patents. Send for 3 


PATEN free books; inventions wanted, etc. I help 


you market your invention without charge. 

RICHARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

WANTED NEW IDEAS Writs ie" 
List of In- 

ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 

prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 

Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 





Write for “How to Test Bond-Paper’”’—a handy little book, 
well illustrated, that tells how expert papermen judge quality 
A simple series of ‘“experience”’ tests that 
anyone can readily use and KNOW how good a paper he is 
buying. 

Ask your printerabout Parsons Old Hampden Bond 


Parsons Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
Makers also of Parsons Scotch Linen Ledger 


Paper Makers since 1853 
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There is such a thing as a famine even in 
the vineyard of the Lord! For you cease 
to live, you merely exist automatically 
according to your creed and your duties. 
That is why we need and must have reviy- 
als occasionally. They are the only kind 
of diversion we get in the spiritual life. 
They stir up the community, excite interest 
and curiosity, take the screw off our emo- 
tions, energize our spiritual faculties, until 
we get down to the real business of plucking 
the motes out of our neighbors’ eyes while 
they point accusingly at the beams in ours. 

If there is one thing I believe in more 
strongly than in the Methodist doctrines of 
salvation, it is an old-fashioned Methodist 
revival. The first service is like a meeting 
of the grand jury, the pastor being the 
twelve men on the jury, the sheriff and the 
deputies. If he really knows the spiritual 
laws governing revivals his first sermon 
brings indictments against half the saints 
in the church. He shows by the gospel how 
slothful we have been all the year, how we 


| have failed in love and charity. He singes 








our hypocrisies, which do accumulate upon 
the Christian character like moss upon old 
boards, he calls us stumbling-blocks to sin- 
ners. And at the end maybe he lifts his 
arms like doleful wings, and cries: “How 
long, how long, O Lord, wilt thy mercies 
endure to this faithless and perverse gen- 
eration!’’—meaning more particularly the 
stewards and the Dorcases in this church. 
We know he is telling the truth about us. 


| The sinners watching with keen young eyes 


on the back bench know it too. And the 


| judgment of a sinner is dangerous for a 


saint. The only way you can outwit that is 
to confess your transgressions, get up then 
and there and go to the altar for prayer. I 
cannot tell how often at the beginning of a 
revival I have seen the altar in this church 
black and blue with the kneeling figures of 
the prominent Christians. I have been 
among them a hundred times myself. It 
always did me good to have the opportu- 
nity now and then to be absolutely honest, 
admit before the people that I’m only a 
sinner, whose chief claim upon their con- 


| fidence is that I’m maneuvering in the right 
| direction. 


I have heard and read many criticisms 


| about revivals and penitents praying before 


altars for the remission of sins and the 
strength to live right. But I never have 
known a single man or woman who was 
willing and knew how to be honest with 
his own soul to make such criticisms. We 
move through this world according to sym- 
bols, illusions, ideals, every one of them 
designed to indicate something invisible in 
reality upon which no man can put his finger 
and say, “This is it.””. The most advanced 
scientist who deals in nothing but facts must 
predicate an atom somewhere in space which 
he cannot prove existed. The philosopher 
who founds his system of thought upon 
materialism cannot tell why a man has 
something in him which thinks and believes 
and remembers, that is not in the beast of 
the field. The Christian who believes in 
immortality and the power of God is not, to 
my way of thinking, more credulous than 
the materialist. ° 

The point is that, having this queer some- 
thing in us which Jooks backward into the 
unknown and forward into the unknown, 
we must have faith in something. You can 
squat upon the ground, feel of your stom- 
ach, and believe in the dirt and the ele- 
ments of it which also make flesh. But 
Christians pay themselves the politeness of 
a better and equally reasonable faith. It 
is the substance of things hoped for and 
literally the evidence of things unseen. 
The materialist does the same thing. He 
cannot prove what he believes, either, be- 
yond a few primitive experiments he makes 
with the elements about him—which 
somebody disproves shortly afterward! 

Therefore, I say, let me choose an Al- 
mighty God, and let me believe that there 
is such a thing as sin and such a thing as 
righteousness, and let me kneel at an altar, 
which I admit is a symbolic idea, and pray, 
not because the Lord would fail to do His 
duty by me if I didn’t pray, but because 
prayer is an instinct of religious faith, the 
same as snuffling in the dirt and squeezing 
germs is an instinct with a blind rationalist. 
I do not deny that he is a benefactor, but 
he is no more one than the saint who knows 
that religion is the science of the soul. Not 
as much, if you ask me. For what shall it 
profit a man to gain the whole world, all 
the knowledge of the things in it, if he lose 
his own soul? I haven’t a doubt that there 
is a cemetery beyond the gates of Paradise, 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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“An 
everyday 
woman 


and a very poor sales- 
woman at that.” This is 
Mrs. Flora Herron’s way 
of describing herself. 

Three years ago she 
was faced by circum- 
stances that required her 
to earn money—a good 
deal of money — quickly. 
She was, and still is, busy 
keeping house in. Massa- 
chusetts, so of course she 
had only 


A few spare 
moments 


Today she knows how 
valuable each spare mo- 
ment may be, for she has 
joined our staff of spare- 
time subscription workers 
for The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman. In 
spite of her ‘‘poor”’ sales- 
manship and limited time, 
she has earned 


$65.00 in a 
single month 


Does Mrs. Herron’s story 
interest you? If so, you 
would enjoy “A New 
Market For Spare 
Hours,”’ which tells how 
hundreds of busy home- 
makers have used their 
spare moments to earn 
$20.00 to $100.00 a month. 
It will be mailed on re- 
quest. You assume no ob- 
ligation by writing for it. 
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Send for the Acme books, 
*“Home Decorating’? and 
“Acme Quality Painting 
Guide.’’? You will find these 
books sensible and helpful. 
They tell you everything 
about painting inside the 
house—furniture, walls, wood- 
work— everything from cellar 


¥ \ 
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TIA 
PNAMELS 


STAINS. 
varnist! 


No one can fail to select the most tasteful combinations after read- 
ing these books. They are valuable as reference books and should be 
kept handy. They are sent, upon request, gratis. 





Realhze your [deal 


of a beautiful Flome 


OU and your family will spend three-fourths of your time in your 

home this winter. You will receive your friends there frequently. 
Surely it is worth while to give serious thought to decorating your 
constant surroundings. 


Artistically decorated rooms, like good music and good books, are 
elevating and refining. Furthermore, a change in decorations now 
and then makes home more attractive to everybody and is a source of 
pride to the hostess. 


A tastefully decorated home does not imply great expense. The 
numerous surfaces that are constantly becoming worn you can easily 
do over yourself; larger surfaces can be refinished by the painter— 
all with 


ACME QUALITY 


PoARlINg lam euokoe NTS Ei. S 


There is an Acme Quality Paint for every need, but we especially 
recommend, for surfaces to be enameled, Acme Quality Enamels. 
They make woodwork, metalwork, bathrooms look delightfully new 
and sanitary. Acme Varno-Lac varnishes and stains in one operation, 
producing the appearance of expensive woods. Acme Quality No- 
Lustre is an oil paint. It gives a smooth surface to walls.and is abso- 
lutely sanitary, while many wall coverings are not sanitary. 

The time for painting is near at hand. Make your home inviting 
for the long indoor season. 


Write today for the books and the nearest Acme dealer, then pro- 
ceed to make your home as it is pictured in your mind. You'll find it 
surprisingly easy. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
Dept. Q Detroit, Michigan 
Boston St. Louis Toledo Fort Worth Lincoln Portland 


Chicago Pittsburgh Nashville Dallas Salt Lake City San Francisco 
Minneapolis Cincinnati Birmingham Topeka Spokane Los Angeles 
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How Science Has ScieG 








Night Driving 


Ever since the automobile entered our lives, the one great drawback to 
motoring at night has been the lack of a satisfactory driving light. 


lights offend and cause disasters. Weak lights—such as dimmers produce— 
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are just as bad. Science now has found the remedy—the Warner-Lenz | 
for any auto lamp of any size. | 


MAN-MADE DAYLIGHT 


Car makers, owners, police and pedestrians— 
all classes—say that this lens brings new joy and 
greater safety into night motoring. 

It spreads out the rays of any auto-lamp (both 
sides of the car and ahead) in a broad, well-lighted 
path. This lights up bends and corners, 300 to 500 
feet away, and the road into which you are 
turning as you make the turn! 

Yet it does not dazzleor glare. For Science, in this 
one lens, has built 176 lenses. These reflect the rays 
in countless directions and thus end blinding glare. 

But the Warner-Lenz retains the full strength of 
auto-lamps—it does not make them dangerously 
weak, as dimmers do. 

It penetrates fog,dust and smoke. Safety and com- 


fort have come totens of thousands of motorists who 
now use the Warner-Lenz. It’s a Lens, not a lamp. 
200,000 pairs have been sold in two months. 


TRIAL AT OUR RISK 


Here is our offer: Buy a pair of any dealer, or © 


send direct to us if your dealer can’t supply you. 
Try these lenses in your own auto lamps. If you 
are not delighted we shall refund your money. 


Don’t court disaster any longer. Science gives 
you safety. Don’t jeopardize those whom you meet 
by blinding drivers and pedestrians with your 
lights. Observe the laws and comply with motor- 
ing etiquette by using the Warner-Lenz in your 
headlights. Tear out the coupon printed below so 
you won’t forget. 
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THE WARNER-LENZ COMPANY, 918 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
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Prices of Warner-Lenzes | | Money-Back Coupon | 
Per Pair THE WARNER-LENZ CO. 
| = ——- = are | | 918 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago | 
in inches Rockies Inclosed find (check, money order or cash), for which please send me 
| ——— = = = = a = = 5 | | prepaid one pair of Warner-Lenzes, with a guarantee that if not satis- | 
5 tos Shinclusives, as eemeeMer a Gea felts $3.50 factory money will be refunded upon return of the lenses within ten days. 
| 017 to 10, inclusive Seta) un 4.00 | | G. E. P.) | 
103Zito aie ixiclusives: Ge eeeee Ute rere ace 5.00 Name__ ath Spe 
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;' | yove Nears lay it one piece of pepe and mark around it with a | | Ay = z (35) | 
BUI Pencil. Then attach paper'to this coupons) Sy ae re 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
filled with the everlasting spiritual decom- 
position of men and women whom the 
Lord himself cannot raise from the dead, 
because they have destroyed the instinct of 
immortality. 

For fifty years now it has been the same 
thing in our church here at Berton. The 
Georgia Conference meets every year in 
November. We usually get our old pastor 
back, or the new one comes somewhere 
round Thanksgiving. If it is the old one he 
looks chastened and says he is glad to be 
with us another year. If he is a new one 
he looks hopeful and tries not to show his 
disappointment at having been sent to one 
of the hardest, poorest circuits in Georgia. 
And we put our best foot foremost, with a 
fruit cake in one hand and a baked turkey 
in the other, when we welcome him and his 
family. Also, we endeavor to produce the 
proper deception by encouraging him to be- 
lieve we do not deserve our reputation in the 
Conference for being a divided and difficult 
church, pursuing a sort of evangelical feud 
with all the rancor of outraged piety. 

The week during which Conference is in 
session is one of suspense and excitement 
for Methodists in this town. Members 
who take little interest in the church all 
the year are wrought up the same as the 
rest of us about whether our old preacher 
will be returned or who the new one will be. 
We speculate wildly, owing, I suppose, to 
a natural gambling instinct which nothing 
seems to destroy, and to the fact that we do 
not often have the chance to speculate. 

Meanwhile, the wife of our present 
pastor, waiting in the parsonage, is on pins 
and needles to hear whether her husband is 
to be moved to another appointment. She 
does not know whether to pack or not to 
pack. But secretly, nine times out of ten, 
she is gathering up her things on the sly 
and putting them in her trunks, either 
because she has a feeling that John will 
get a better appointment another year—and 
she knows he deserves it—or because the 
president of the Parsonage Aid Society has 
told her that she should not allow the 
children to climb up into the new parlor 
chairs and stamp on the very frail bottoms 
of them; or she is tired of walking a kind of 
tight rope stretched for the pastor’s wife by 
two factions either in the church or in 
the Woman’s Missionary Societies. She is 
exhausted with the struggles of keeping 
on friendly terms with both sides, and 
she knows in her heart that she has not 
succeeded. She knows that she has been 
criticized for not taking more interest in 
the flowers in the front yard, and maybe 
for not keeping the back yard clean where 
the children play, and for not planting a 
fall garden, and for letting the Aid Society 
know that she has only one biscuit pan and 
no flour bin at all. “ What’s become of all 
the biscuit pans we’ve:bought for the 
parsonage stove anyhow, and why don’t 
she buy a flour bin if she wants one?”’ and 
so forth, and so on. No one knows how the 
pastor’s wife hears these comments, which 
are made behind her dingy little back, but 
she always does. And we always know it, 
because she is invariably absent from the 
next meeting of the Aid Society. 

I make it a rule to call on our preacher’s 
wife often during Conference week, partly 
because I know she is anxious and lone- 
some, and partly, I reckon, because I am 
just a woman, and crave to know what this 
other woman is doing under the circum- 
stances. If the children meet me at the 
door looking guilty; if, when I go into the 
parlor, I miss a few little things like pho- 
tographs and maybe a vase which belong to 
her, not to the parsonage, I know what she 
is doing—she is getting her things together, 
so she will be able to slam them into the 
boxes and trunks and be ready to move 
almost by the time John gets back from 
the Conference. For in the Methodist 
itineracy changes must be made as speedily 
as when the people cry ‘The king is dead! 
Long live the king!’”’ One preacher hardly 
gets out of the parsonage door before the 
next preacher is on his way from the depot 
with his family and baggage. 

But when our pastor’s wife comes in to 
greet me, there is not on her face a trace of 
being ready to meet this emergency. She 
looks pale, tired, a trifle preoccupied. No, 
she was not doing anything much—just 
straightening up things somewhere in the 
house. No, she has not heard from John 
since he left. Oh, no, indeed, they do not 
expect to be moved. She and John like 
Berton so much and everybody has been 
so kind! All this time I can see her eyes 
glancing this way and that about the room 
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to make sure she has not forgotten any- 
thing that is just her own. And her hands 
are trembling, maybe with nervousness 
from having worked so hard at this surrep- 
titious packing. 

Saint Paul had nothing on a Methodist 
preacher’s wife when he said he had ‘no 
continuing city.”” They are the reservists 
behind the fighting line of the ministry, 
always ready to get up and march to the 
next trench, or maybe to retreat into one 
out of which they advanced years ago when 
John was young and strong and a power in 
the church. The winking, leering world 
may say what it pleases about politics in 
the church, I’ll not deny that. But nothing 
except the grace of God and the love of man 
can hold a preacher to the cheerful, patient 
performance of his duties who was once the 
presiding elder of a big district, and who, 
still valiant, still concerned for the souls of 
the next generation, returns in his tired old 
age to the little one-horse circuit where he 
started. And only supernatural love for 
her husband as well as for the church keeps 
the worn-out wife of such a preacher from 
complaining, from telling how much better 
off they used to be when he was pastor of 
such and such a rich church in the city, and 
the congregation gave them a trip to the 
Holy Land. But never yet have I heard 
one of them do such a thing. She may look 
at you sometimes dimly, as if you were not 
there, as if for the moment she recalled a 
very bright place in the past, some occasion 
when her husband shone as he deserved to 
shine, but never herself. No one ever heard 
of a Methodist preacher’s wife shining ex- 
cept in his reflected glory. 

Much is said these days about what is the 
best kind of woman, whether it is the old- 
fashioned lady or the new-fashioned suf- 
fragist. If no candidate for near-perfection 
has been elected yet, some one should 
nominate the Methodist preacher’s wife, 
who has been all round and up and down 
the world with him until they drift back in 
their old age to the backwoods circuit where 
they started—still poor, still patient, still 
loving and cheerful, full of faith, doddering 
along to their graves with their wings folded 
somewhere inside. 

This church at Berton has been the 
place where more preachers started in the 
ministry, and from which more were super- 
annuated, than almost any other in the 
Conference. We have done our best to wel- 
come both kinds, and I reckon we have 
done a good deal toward trying their faith. 
Some of us dread the fledgling preacher. 
We have had a lot of adolescent theologues 
here to break into the ministry of God. 
And we have done it, but it has not been 
any too easy for them or for us. 

A young preacher is almost violently 
sincere. He is energetic, always visits his 
people, which an older one often neglects. 
He usually studies hard, has no old ser- 
mons, does the best he can, but he just 
naturally doesn’t know how. He knows his 
heavenly Father and where He is to be 
found, but I have yet to see one who knew 
his fellow man or where to find him when 
he got ready to fit the gospel on him. His 
sermon, however orthodox and thoughtful, 
is apt to be a sort of blank cartridge fired 
with explosive eloquence over the heads 
of the people. And he is nearly always 
the spiritual tintype of some other great 
preacher in the church under whose influ- 
ence he has fallen. It takes him about two 
years to get indignantly down to common 
men and their common needs. And we usu- 
ally have him these two years. But when 
he leaves us he is a wiser, chastened man, 
better fitted for the ministry, although he 
may not beso promising asa preacher. You 
must take some of the promise out of a 
man before he can become just a good 
pastor and a thoroughly consecrated min- 
ister who knows how to preach the gospel 
without wisdom of words. 

I could write volumes about the young 
preachers we have had, and not tell half I 
know. Christianity isa rarefied atmosphere 
in which the sturdiest saint cannot always 
balance himself properly. But if you want 
to see a zigzag course in it, pay particular 
attention to a young Methodist itinerant 
on his first circuit, with his first wife and 
his first baby, and not a single sermon pre- 
pared with which to start his ministry. The 
wife always overestimates her husband’s 
ability, which is her bounden duty. The 
baby is always taken violently ill cutting his 
stomach teeth and eyeteeth during the sum- 
mer revival season, while the father is off 
conducting a protracted meeting at a coun- 
try church. He cannot leave a congrega- 
tion of half-warmed souls just as they are 
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The Tire That Cuts 
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Delivery Costs 


Motz Tires do not compete with 
solid tires. 

They do not compete with pneu- 
matic tires. 

But they do fit perfectly between 
these two types. 

Solid tires are best on slow-speed, 
heavy duty trucks. 

Pneumatic tires are best where 
very high speed is necessary. 

Motz Tires are best in fast, light 
delivery work. They are the 
intermediate type. 

They bring economies and effi- 
ciency in several ways. 

Trucks equipped with Motz Tires 
suffer fewer break-downs. Re- 
pair costs are reduced. Lay- 
ups are minimized. Delays in 
service cease. 

The Motz cushion—next to air, 
the best—saves the truck and 
the goods by absorbing most 
of the jar and jolt. 

It also permits speeds up to 25 
miles an hour. You make de- 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 





You make 
You increase 
the earning capacity of your 
truck. 


liveries in less time. 
more deliveries. 


And Motz mileage is no small 
item, with the saving it means 
in tire costs. 

Motz users average in the neigh- 
borhood of 10,000 miles per 
tire. The highest record re- 
ported to us is 35,000 miles, 
with many of 12,000 to 18,- 
000 miles. 


If the tires you now use are doing 
these things for you, we do not 
urge you to change. 


But it is a fact that every change- 
over to Motz Tires, made on 
our advice, has lowered tire 
costs and truck operating costs. 


Any Goodyear Branch will be 
glad to quote specific Motz 
records, and will give you the 
benefit of its experience regard- 
ing the use of Motz Tires on your 
own trucks. 
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Dependable Spark Plugs 


How Champions were Developed 
for these Motors 


A The Champion Heavy a particular make of motor 

Stone Spark Plug, specially you may feel confident of the 

designed and constructed to results. 

/ serve the cars listed here, has If you drive one of these 
= been developed through the cars buy Champions when 
most exhaustive laboratory you replace your plugs and 
tests to give most efficient pote their performance in 
service in the particular motors your motor. 


it is designed to serve. in nde hessure thee word 
Champion is on the porcelain 
—not merely on the box. 


When we designate a 
certain Champion plug for 
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The Champion Heavy Stone Plug f 
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| © ml will give exceptionally superior 
{ D results in these motors: ly 
Ee Cadillac Marmon 
Chalmers National A 

CHAMPION Chandler Oldsmobile | 

REG. U.S. PAT.OFF Cole Packard 5 
Haynes Stearns-Knight i 

Hudson Stutz iy 


The Champion Guarantee 


Absolute satisfaction to the user, free repair, 
replacement or your money back. 





Champion Spark Plug Co. 


117 Avondale Ave. Toledo, Ohio 





Champion 
Heavy Stone 
%-18 
Price $1.25 















10 Cents Per Roll, izes. We give you the bes 

sible. Two negatives printed without charge as samples 
of our work. We are filrn specialists and amateur work and 
supplies is our sole business. COLE & CO., Asbury Park, N. J. 








High School 
Students 


who have an hour or more to 
spare each afternoon should 
know about the Curtis Plan. 

It offers a chance to turn this 
spare time into 


Spending Money 





This is a trademark 
and more — a symbol of precision and strength. 












Moreover, it prepares the way for 
earning all college expenses later 


‘ (Sk 

r exclusive method is guaranteed to 

make your dull safety razor blades as good 

as or Better Than New. 

Over 115,000 Pleased Customers 

A 25-cent stick of Armour’s Shaving 

Soap GIVEN with first orders of one 

rs =~ dozen or more blades. Money back if not 

y I satisfied. Mail your blades today. 


GUARANTEE SHARPENING CO., Dept. S 9, 160N. Fifth Ave., Chicago 


on. Let us send you details. 
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The ihe on Cnt of the Brakes 
TESIBESIOS Brake Lining 


Tell your garage man to reline your 

brakes with Testbestos. Or write for the 

name of the nearest dealer 
NORRISTOWN, PA., U.S. A. 


Testbestos-lined brakes respond instantly 
andsmoothly. Testbestos eliminates the driv- 
er’s sense of strain and fear of brake failure. 

AMERICAN ASB COMP. 
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EVENING POST 


beginning to repent and believe, to return 
home and help nurse the child. The only 
baby William and I ever had died, but I 
have helped pull many a preacher’s baby 
through its second summer, while he was 
away from home and his young wife dis- 
tracted with terror and grief. 

Added to these persecutions of the natural 
affections, the inexperienced itinerant often 
complicates his ministry with more consci- 
entious scruples than any man can live up 
to even in the spirit. I recall Brother Smal- 
raven in this connection. He was a nice 
young man, with a large head, mournful 
eyes and a bad complexion. He took his 
Scripture lessons from Isaiah, and he had 
a terrible way of standing up before the 
people with some such text as this: “If 
thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out,”’ or 
if it was the right hand, “‘cut it off.” I 
reckon if we had paid any attention to him 
he’d have had a maimed, left-eyed congre- 
gation. He did his best and his worst to 
practice what he preached. He was deter- 
mined not only to live up to the gospel, but, 
what is harder to do, he wanted to live up 
to the Methodist Discipline, which among 
other things forbids us to do any work on 
Sunday that it is not absolutely necessary 
to perform. 

Most women in the church have con- 
strued this command more according to 
their housewifely natures than according 
to the letter of the law. We clean the house, 
make the beds, sweep the floors and cook 
the best meals of the week on Sunday, es- 
pecially if the preacher is coming home with 
us that day for dinner. 

- It took Brother Smalraven two years to 
live down the indignation he stirred among 
the Christian women during his first round 
of the churches in his circuit. He would eat 
nothing that was prepared on the Sabbath 
day. Sister Massengale, from the Bethle- 
hem neighborhood, was so mad about the 
slight he put on her table that she came in 
to tell me about it with tears in her eyes. 

“T stayed at home from church that day 
just to fix him a good dinner,” she sniffed. 
“‘T had a dish of fried chicken at one end of 
the table and a baked ham at the other. 
There was four different vegetables, two 
kinds of pie and b’iled custard.’”’ She went 
on counting off the delicacies on her fingers. 
“And will you believe me, Sister Thomp- 
son, that man wouldn’t tetch a single one 
of them dishes! He made his dinner off of 
cold salt-risen bread and water! And he 
looked at the other victuals as if he thought 
they were pizened! I never was so insulted 
in my life—and by my own pastor too!” — 

“You know the Methodist Discipline 
forbids members to work on Sunday. He 
wants us all to come to services instead of 
staying at home to cook,” I explained, try- 
ing to soothe her. 

“Well, he can attend to his own business, 
which is preaching on Sunday, and the 
hardest work he does all the week! The 
next time he fills his appointment at Beth- 
lehem he can bring a cold snack with him, 
that’s what he can do. I’ll never ask him 
to my house again!’’ she said, getting up 
and waddling out to her buggy. 

Late that afternoon, when I saw Brother 
Smalraven sitting on the parsonage porch, 
I beckoned him to come over. And I had it 
out with him. 

“T am right about this thing, Sister 
Thompson, and I must hold to what I be- 
lieve is right,’’ he said. 

““What are you here for?” I answered. 
“To teach these women how to go against 
their feelings and principles and pride, or to 
help and encourage them where you can in 
the Christian life? If you don’t eat what 
they cook they won’t take your gospel.” 

“Tt hurts my conscience to eat hot food 
on Sunday,” he said, holding back. 

‘Well, if you are as self-sacrificing as you 
ought to be, you’d rather hurt your raw- 
boned conscience than the tender table 
feelings of good Christian women!” I said, 
knowing I had the better of the argument. 

And, not being an incurable bigot, he 
knewittoo. After that he took what was put 
before him and asked no questions. Now 
he is a power in the church and one of the 
heartiest eaters in the Georgia Conference. 

Sometimes a young preacher will go to 
the other extreme and show the most art- 
lessly immoral sense of morals. He will 
live as nice as a girl, pay his debts, bear and 
forbear like a saint, and still lack common 
honesty. : 

Years ago a young preacher named 
Beltem was sent to us. He was a tall, 
handsome man, with a joyous eye and what 
you might call a popular presence. He was 
so well liked in the town that on Sundays 
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there were as many Baptists and Presby- 
terians as Methodists in the congregation. 
They boasted that his doctrines suited 
them. We were pleased, of course, to have 
the church filled at every service and to 
know we had a pastor who was so much 
admired. But every time he preached it 
made just the Methodists feel queer. There 
was something awful and unnatural in the 
ability of a young man to preach like that. 

People talked a good deal. The Presby- 
terians said openly that Beltem had too 
broad a conception of the gospel to stay in 
the Methodist Church. The Baptists said 
he was a strictly doctrinal preacher, and 
they wondered how such a man ever came 
to get himself called in any church but their 
own. The Methodists had very little to say 
at all. But we all had our noses to the 
ground and our eyes on Beltem. 

One day Sister Parks and I were sitting 
in the church, waiting for the other mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Missionary Society. 

“Brother Beltem is a fine preacher,” she 
said, apropos of nothing. 

“He preaches the best sermons I ever 
heard,’ I answered carefully. 

She flirted her eye at me, and we sat 
there looking at each other, measuring each 
other’s indiscretion in the matter of free 
speech. But we both had too much experi- 
ence to trust each other with our suspicion. 

William preached every third Sunday for 
the pastor at’ Rosewell, who was ill, which 
was thesame Sunday that Beltem’s appoint- 
ment fell in Berton. So it was some time in 
March before William heard one of these 
grand sermons. I shall never forget that 
Sabbath day. Beltem took a Beatitude for 
his text, made crowns and wings out of it for 
the whole congregation. His manner was 
quiet, almost conversational, but he could 
not have improved his language if he had 
chosen his words out of a Paradise lexicon. 
His thoughts were so majestic you could 
see the cherubim marching with flaming 
swords beside them. At first William sat 
like one dumfounded, then he began to 
fidget. At last when Beltem got so het 
up he was fairly chanting his discourse, 
William’s face turned red. I thought he 
was about to do something. Fortunately 
Beltem closed his sermon just in time. 

The moment we were back home William 
went to his bookcase and pulled out a 
volume of Phillips Brooks’ sermons. There 
it was in plain print, every word of Beltem’s 
discourse. 

“But, William,’ I said, “he never was an 
Episcopalian until this morning. He’s been 
a Baptist and a Presbyterian—everything 
but a Methodist! Where’d he get the other 
sermons?” 

We found them all, some in Moody’s 
book of sermons, two or three of Talmage’s. 
Our people were no great readers in those 
days. Even if they had been I doubt if 
they would have chosen pulpit literature. 
So no one recognized the canned gospel we 
had been getting. 

William went to call on Brother Beltem 
that evening. He did not return until near 
midnight. 

““We’ll have our own pastor for better 
or for worse after this,’ he said as he put 
out the light. 

And we did. The next third Sunday 
Parker Beltem preached a poor little, runty 
sermon. But it was hisown. And William 
shouted ‘‘Amen!’’ every chance he got, 
which encouraged the boy. As the year 
passed he improved until he did very well. 
But he has never risen in the Conference, 
still serving small churches according to his 
ability. I have always had a great respect 
for him. 

These are only two of the twenty-nine 
pastors we had during these last thirty-five 
years. I served under thern all until I 
became a sort of setting hen in the church. 
The preachers whooped and exhorted. The 
people sang “‘O Lord, revive us!” But 
nothing happened. We had passed into a 
kind of spiritual dotage. Even the devil 
forsook us, as if he were tired of tempting us 
into the same old transgressions. Wesettled 
down in our piety and feuds, and I never 
expected any change in these conditions. 
The fact that they were changed suddenly 
and completely inspired me to tell the tale 
I am about to write. What I have written 
is merely the background against which the 
events show. If any reader takes offense 
let him prefer charges against the pastor 
who finally shook up the dry bones of the 
Methodist saints in Berton. This narra- 
tive is not a book of Scriptures, but the 
biography of a preacher and his people. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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IDIID CAVEMEN WEAUIR 
SPECTACLES? 





ID cavemen wear spectacles? They didn’t 
need them. They didn’t work by artificial 
light. 

Nature designed eyes long before man invented 
artificial lighting. She designed them for use by 
day—expecting their owner to go to sleep when 
night came. 

Knowing also that too much light is destruc- 
tive to eyes, she put on shutters—the eyelids— 
to be lowered against the sun’s glare. Also she 
gave man the natural, eye-saving instinct which 
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makes him keep his work, books or 
writing out of the dazzling sunshine. 


When man invented artificial 
light, he went against Nature. He 
didn’t fit the light to his eyes be- 
cause he couldn’t pick out the kind 
that would be best for them. He 
simply made a light to see by. And 
as Nature couldn’t remake the eyes 
to fit both artificial lighting condi- 
tions by night and natural light by 
day, the result has been that for 
centuries we have been applying 
to our eyes a misfit in the shape of 
artificial light. That is why makers 
of spectacles do a thriving business. 
Not so much over-use but misuse 
under unnatural light has played 
the biggest part in straining the 
eyes. . 

First it was a matter of too little 
light. Since those days, men have 
been so busy trying to produce light that would 
be plentiful that they have gone to the other ex- 
treme and imitated the glare of the sunshine in- 
stead of the light of day. 


They have put in rooms dazzling spots of light 
and left under-lighted, dark spots in the corners. 

So you and I, with our glare-dodging instinct, 
so far as the sun is concerned, and with our eyes 
hungry for enough light to operate under, have 
had to work either in the corners of insufficient 
light or else put the very glare that ruins our 
eyes on our work under the over-bright artificial 
spots of light. 


Now comes the Brascolite to give daylight at 
night. It is not a bulb but a fixture which is de- 
signed to make the best use of the bulb. It dif- 
fuses and mellows the over-bright light and gives 
the eyes the very closest imitation of the light of 
day. With Brascolites installed, your eyes draw 
their supply of light from a broad area—not 
from one bright spot. Brascolite fills that area 


~~ with light just as daylight coming through the 


window fills a room. Your eyes are work- 
ing under the same conditions in a Bras- 
; colited room, shop, office or store 

as they are on a clear day by 

natural light. Plenty of light 

but never too much. 


You know that when your eyes are uneasy, so 
are you—and that when your eyes are comfort- 
able, you are able to do your best work. This 
means, then, that for yourself and your em- 
ployees, Brascolite becomes a necessity for secur- 
ing top-notch efficiency. It means that if you 
are in the business of instructing people, or 
amusing people, or catering to people, you will 
do better by them and their comfort and there- 
fore better by your own business when you install 
Brascolites. It means that if you are a store 
owner, your clerks will be better salespeople, 
your customers will be better buyers and your 
goods will be better displayed if your store is 
lighted with Brascolites. 

Over 250,000 Brascolites now installed in offices, 
stores, workshops, factories, hotels, churches, 
theatres, restaurants, libraries, clubs, schools, rail- 
way stations and homes, are proving on all dark 
days and every night that Brascolite is the ideal 
light for eye health and comfort, for efficiency 
under all conditions of work and for safety in all 
places where machinery and men or women must 
work together. 


Ask your local fixture dealer to demonstrate 
Brascolite efficiency to you—get him to show you 
the many different designs suitable to various 
installations and to suit different tastes. 

Get the genuine. Do not bedeceived by fixtures 
designed to look, at a glance, like Brascolites— 
being unable to duplicate the Brascolite principle 
none can give the same illumination or character 
of light. Your safeguard is the name stamped on 
the edge of the bowl and inner metal surface of 
the fixture—look for it. 

. Write us for book on Brascolites, explaining the 
principle of the fixture and illustrating the in- 
finite variety, of designs for office, store, bank, 
theatre, club, church, home, etc. 

Eunninonsm Unit Commo: Lous, Un SaA. 
Branches: New York, 30 Church St.; Chicago, 
19 South Fifth Ave.; Philadelphia, 1020 Land 
Title Bldg.; Boston, Old South Bldg.; Los 
Angeles, 1621 S. Grand Ave. 
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Any good anti-friction bearing can give satis- 
factory service at certain points in a motor car, but 
a vital question to the car owner is— What’s Under 
the Hub Cap? 


There is a vast difference between the tests that 
bearings have to meet on the fan shaft of a motor or 
the stem gear of the transmission and those which 
they must meet in the hubs of the wheels. 


Under the hub caps, the bearings in your car fight 
the forces of weight from above and pressure from 
the side. Mesilient springs and deep upholstery 
cushion the road shocks for the occupants of the car, 
but the bearings in the wheels must take them for 
hours without relief. Every cobblestone, rut and car 
track delivers its blow with the force of a sledge 
hammer. 


Will the bearings in your car measure up to 
this test? 


Some bearings can. 
Timken Bearings do— 


And the proof of that statement lies in the fact 
that one hundred and fifty-nine makers of motor 
cars—pleasure and commercial—put Timken 
Bearings under their hub caps. 


Long before the first motor car was built Timken 
Bearings were used in the hubs of heavy horse-drawn 
vehicles, and they made good because the basic 
principles of their design (which have never been 
changed) enabled them to resist the forces that caused 
other bearings to wear out. 


Timken Bearings have proven their ability to 
stand the punishment no wheel bearings can escape. 
But there are still other places where good bearings 
are equally essential—fully as important. On the 
pinion shaft and at the differential where gears must 
be held in perfect mesh and shafts in true align- 
ment—in the transmission through which full power 
must come to the rear axle. Here, too, you need 
Timken Bearings. 


Send for Booklet A-3, ‘““The Companies Timken , Keeps.” 
Know what cars use Timken Bearings— where they are and how 
many they have. You may have this book free together with 
another book on the ‘‘Care and Character of Bearings’? which 
will give you even a better understanding of the question,‘‘What’s 
Under the Hub Cap?” 


There are many sizes of Timken Bearings 
but only one quality. 


RIB THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. RIB 
c °) 


) Canton, Ohio y) 
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apt than at any other time to take with 
him an escort—especially if his interest or 
cupidity were aroused—for everyone would 
be exceedingly busy. And no fear about 
the interest and cupidity! The magic bone 
Kingozi had confided to Simba was a frag- 
ment of a Pleistocene fossil. Kingozi him- 
self valued it highly; but he hoped and 
expected to get it back. It made excellent 
bait, which no scientist could resist. Of 
course there might be a second white man 
with Winkleman, but from the reported 
size of the latter’s safari he thought not. 
All in all, Kingozi had great reliance in his 
magic. : 

At the end of fifteen minutes Simba came 
to report. 

“Allis ready, bwana,” he said, “‘and we 
start now. But if bwana could let me take a 
lantern, which I have in my hand, we could 
travel also at night.” 

The lantern, as Kingozi well knew, was 
not for the purpose of casting light in the 
path, but as some slight measure of protec- 
tion against lions. 

“Let me have it,” he ordered. It was 
passed into his hands, and proved to be one 
of the two oil lanterns kept for emergencies. 

But Kingozi sent the headman for one of 
the candle lanterns in every-day use and a 
half dozen short candles. 

“These are better,’ he said, “‘and qua 
heri, Simba. If you do these things well 
large baksheeshi for you all.” 

“Qua heri, bwana,” said Simba, and was 
gone. 

XXIV 

MO THE bewilderment of the Leopard 
Woman the pace of the safari now slack- 
ened. Heretofore the marches had been 
stretched to the limit of endurance; now 
the day’s journey was as leisurely as that of 
a sportsman’s caravan. It started at day- 
break, to be sure, but it ended at noon, un- 
less exigencies of water required an hour or 
two additional. As a matter of fact, Kin- 
gozi knew that he had done everything 
possible. If Simba and his companions 
sueceeded, then there was no immediate 
hurry; if they failed, hurry would be useless. 

Bibi-ya-chui noticed the absence of two 
such prominent members of the safari as 
Simba and Mali-ya-bwana, of course; but 
readily accepted Kingozi’s explanation that 
he had sent them ‘‘as messengers.” 

The little safari for the third time crawled 
its antlike way across the immensities of 
the veldt. Cazi Moto managed to keep them 
supplied with meat, but at an excessive 
expenditure of cartridges. As he used the 
Leopard Woman’s rifle this did not so much 
matter, for she was abundantly supplied. 
At last the blue ranges rose before them. 
Each day’s journey defined their outlines 
better. The foothills began to sketch them- 
selves, to separate from the ranges, finally 
to surround the travelers with the low swells 
of broken country. Running water replaced 
the still water holes. Cazi Moto reported 
herds of goats in the distance. One evening 
several of the goatherds ventured into camp. 
They spoke no Swahili; but at the name 
M’tela they nodded vigorously, and at the 
mention of Kabilagani they pointed at their 
own breasts. 

“T wish I had eyes!”’ cried Kingozi petu- 
lantly. ‘“‘What kind of people are they?” 

The Leopard Woman told him as best 
she could—tall, well-formed, copper in hue, 
of a pleasing expression, clad scantily in 
goat skins. 

“Their ornaments? Their arms?” cried 
Kingozi with impatience. 

“They are poor people,” replied Bibi- 
ya-chui. “They have armlets of iron beaten 
out, and necklaces of shell fragments or 
bone. They carry spears with a short blade, 
broad like a leaf.” 

“Their armlets are not of wire? They 
have no cowrie shells?” 

“No, it is beaten iron 2 

“Good!” cried Kingozi. ‘‘There has 
been little or no trading here!”’ 

One of the goatherds went with them as 
guide to M’tela. 

“Without doubt,’’ Kingozi surmised, 
“others have run on to warn M’tela of our 
coming.” 

Their way led on a gentle, steady upgrade 
without steep climbs. The hills, at first only 
seattered low hummocks, became higher, 
more numerous, closed in on them until, 
before they knew it, they found them- 
selves walking up the flat bed of a cafion 

- between veritable mountains. The end of 
the view, the Leopard Woman said, was 
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shut by a frowning, unbroken rampart, 
many thousands of feet high. 

“Then we are due for a climb,” sighed 
Kingozi. ‘‘These native tracks never hunt 
for a grade! When they want to go up, 
why up they go!” 

But the head of the cafion, instead of 


” 


stopping against the wall, bent sharply to | 


the left. A saddle was disclosed. 

Toward this the hard-beaten track led. 
Shortly it began to mount steeply, and 
shortly after it entered a high forest grow- 
ing on the abrupt slopes. Here it was cool 
and mysterious, with green shadows, and 
the swing of rope vines, and the sudden re- 


moteness of glimpsed skies. The earth was | 


soft and moist underfoot, so the dampness 
of it rose to the nostrils. Vines and head- 
high bracken and feather growths covered 
the ground. 

In every shallow ravine were groves of 
tree ferns forty feet tall. 
there, a different silence from that of the 
veldt, at night compounded of a few sim- 
ple elements, such as the faint, incessant 
drip of hidden waters and occasional loud, 
hollowly echoing noises such as the bark of 


A silence dwelt | 


a colobus or the scream of a hyrax. There | 


were birds—rare, flashing, brilliant, furtive 
birds—but they said nothing. 


Through this forest on edge the path led | 


steeply upward. Sometimes it was almost 
perpendicular; sometimes it took an angle; 
sometimes—but rarely—it paused ata little 


ledge wide enough to rest nearly the whole | 


safari at once. 

For an hour and a half they climbed, 
then topped the rim of the escarpment and 
emerged from the forest at the same time. 
Immediately they were a thousand leagues 
from the Africa they knew. A gently roll- 
ing country stretched out before them with 
sweeps of green grass shoulder high, and 
compact groves of trees as though planted. 
For miles it undulated away until the very 
multitude of its low, peaceful hills shut in 
the horizon. Cattle grazed in the wide- 
flung hollows, and little herds of game; 
goats and sheep dotted the hills. The 
groves of trees were very green. Every- 
thing breathed of peace and plenty. Almost 
would one with proper childhood recollec- 
tions listen for a church-going bell, search 
for spires and cottage roofs among the trees. 
Slim columns of smoke rose straight into 
the motionless air. The very sun seemed 
to have abated its African fierceness and to 
have become mild. 

Some of these things Kingozi learned 


from Cazi Moto, some from the Leopard | 


Woman, each after his kind. 

About a half mile away a number of war- 
riors in single file walked across the wide 
valley and disappeared in the forest to the 
left. They carried heavy spears and oval 
shields painted in various designs. A fillet 
bound a long ostrich plume slanted back- 
ward on each side the head; and as they 
walked forward in the rather teetery fash- 
ion of the savage dandy these plumes waved 
up and down in rhythm. 

““M’tela,”’ said the shenzi goatherd, wav- 
ing his hand abroad. 

They camped at the edge of a pleasant 
grove near running water. The donkey 
that the Leopard Woman rode fell to the 
tall, lush grasses with a thankfulness beyond 
all expression. All the safari were in high 
spirits. They saw potio in sight again; and, 
immediately, long grass for beds. 

Visitors came in shortly, a dozen armed 
men, like the warriors seen earlier in the 
day, and a dignified older man who spoke 
a sufficient Swahili. Kingozi received these 
in a friendly fashion, did not permit them 
to sit, but at once began to cross-question 
them. The Leopard Woman emerged from 
her tent. 

‘Stay where you are,” Kingozi called to 
her in decided tones. ‘‘You must in this 
permit me to judge of expediencies. I for- 
bid you to hold any communication with 
these people. I hope you will not make it 
necessary for me to take measures to see 
that my wishes are carried out.” 

She showed no irritation, not even at the 
“forbid”; but smiled quietly, and without 
reply returned to her tent. 

“Yes,”’ said the old man, “this is 
M’tela’s country, these are M’tela’s peo- 
ple.” He disclaimed having been sent by 
M’tela. 

At this point Kingozi, apparently losing 
all interest, dismissed them into the hands 
of Cazi Moto. The latter, previously in- 
structed, took his guests to his own camp. 
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Pages from Our 
Book 


“The House That Jack 
Fixed”’ 


It’s not exactly a catalog but 
is rather a human-interest story 
built around the humorous ex- 
periences of a man who tried 
to keep a house fixed up with a 
sharpened nail, an heirloom rip- 
saw and a broken screw-driver. 


Don’t you need good tools in or- 
der to be useful around the house? 


Wouldn’t this wonderful auto- 
matic drill, Mr. Punch, be useful 
twenty times a week in putting up 
and bathroom fixtures, 
shelves or coat hooks, drilling 
broom handles, making bookcases, 
repairing furniture, hanging doors? 


The automatic screw-driver shown 
above at left center is a great tool. You 
just press down and a spiral drives the 
It reverses to draw screws or 
can be used as a stationary screw- 


Screw. 


driver. 


The bench vise at the right center is 
useful on any metal work. Every home 


tinkerer needs one. 


The ratchet brace and hand drill on out- 
Get the book 
Our glass cutter has a tur- 
ret head containing 6 wheels, honed and 


side pages are a joy to own. 
and learn why. 


tested on glass. 


A word in general about our tools. A 
large part of our product is tools of. pre- 
that is, tools made with such ex- 
quisite accuracy that 1000th of an inch is 
considered a coarse measurement by our 


cision; 


workmen. 


That is the grade of work that goes into 
That is why me- 
chanics everywhere rank our tools as the 


all Goodell-Pratt tools. 


finest which can be made. 


Send for our book, ‘The House That Jack Fixed.’’ It 


is free—and interesting. 


Goodell-Pratt Company .% ‘ 


Greenfield, Mass. 
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Mr Punch 
An Automatic Drill 


( 


sinks a clean hole. All you do 
is to place the drill point and 
push. The drill whirls into the 
wood. The handle rebounds; 
you push again. In ten sec- 


onds you can bite an inch into 


solid oak. In the handle are 
eight tool-steel drills seen 
through numbered holes of 
same size as drills and re- 
leased through hole in re- 


volving cap. 


Price $1.50 
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There’s a dealer ready 
to show the style you 
We'll give you 
his name and mail book- 
let, “Style of the Times.” 


prefer. 


The Florsheim 
‘ Shoe Co. 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





4 LYPEWRITERS. 

SOLD or RENTED anywhere at 
14 to % Manufacturers’ Prices, 
allowing Rental to Apply on Price. 
FREETRIAL. Installment payments 
if desired. Write for circular 285. 


FREE HAWAIIAN UKULELE 


instruction book and music with 
every UKULELE purchased from us. Latest 
musical craze. Easy to play. Anyone can learn. 


Genuine Hawaiian Ukulele 


= music and instruction book sent postpaid to 
¥ you for $5.00. Send money-order. 


UKULELE COMPANY 
SALES OFFICE: 312 American Bk. and Tr. Bldg., Savannah,Ga. 


_ Ask for and Get_ 'S 
“THE HIGHEST QUALITY 


MACARONI 


36 Page Recipe Book Free 
SKINNER MFG.CO., OMAHA, U.S.A. 


LARGEST MACARONI FACTORY IN AMERICA 












O the hundreds of thousands of 
Florsheim wearers we suggest an 
increased investment of fifty cents 

to one dollar in your next pair of shoes to 

obtain the same quality, style and fit as 
heretofore. The added cost of manu- 
facturing and materials necessitates this 
advance in order to maintain the quality. 

Look for the name in your next pair and be 

assured of the same standard of satisfaction. — 

Five-fifty to eight dollars. 
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ALL FOR 35c —6 great vaudeville acts in- 


cluding a new monologue, 2 origi- 
nal acts for 2 people, one complete minstrel show, 2 funny 
parodies, and over 50 snappy gags and jokes.» All in 
FUNNYBONE No. 2, the new magazine, published every 
three months for comic entertainers. Price 35c per copy; 
$1 per year. Money back on request. FUNNYBONE PUB- 
LISHING Co., 1052 Third Ave., New York. Dep't E. 
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H trained men, Learn how you can earn $85 to $300 a month—in § 
short time—at low cost. These books tell all—Electricity— § 
H Plumbing—Bricklaying—Drafting— Moving Picture Operating. fF 
No books—no classes. Experts train you in $93,000 shops— § 
doing actual jobs—with actual tools—furnished free. Day or § 
A night. Big jobsare open. Act quickly. Write for free Trade § 
Manual. Mention course that interests you. : 
Ask about how students earn 
» while they learn — today. 

B. W. Cooke, Director, 

Coyne National Trade Schools, 
Dept. 2356, 
39-51 E. Illinois St., Chicag 
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UTENBER high-speed, 3144 x 5 motor; 
Brown-Lipe transmission in aluminum 
case—not an iron case, which is much cheaper but adds 
weight; Spicer universal joint and propeller shaft; Brown- 
Lipe differential; 34x4 Goodyear rims and tires—not 32x 4 
or 33x 4; 119-inch wheel-base; Westinghouse ignition, start- 
ing andlighting system. Beautiful, roomy, 5-passenger body. 
Our Free Catalog Tells the Story 
THE BARTHOLOMEW CO., 275 Glide Street, Peoria, IIl. 


NOTE THESE FEATURES—What 
Other Car Offers Them at the Price? 
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EVENING POST 


There he distributed roast meat, one ba- 
lauri of coffee to the old man, and many 
tales, some of them true. These people had 
never before laid eyes on a white man, 
but naturally, at this late date in African 
history, all had heard more or less of the 
phenomenon. Cazi Moto found that the 
distinction between Inglishee and Duyche 
was known. He left a general impression 
that Kingozi was the favorite son of the 
king, come from sheer friendship and curi- 
osity to see M’tela, whose fame was uni- 
versal. For two hours the warriors squatted 
or walked about camp examining with care- 
fully concealed curiosity its various ac- 
tivities and strange belongings. Then all 
disappeared. No more people appeared 
that day. 

Kingozi knew well enough that this was a 
spying party sent directly from M’tela’s 
court; and that, pending its report, noth- 
ing more was to be done. Cazi Moto’s de- 
tailed description of what had been said 
and done cheered his master wonderfully. 
By all the signs the simplest of the white 
man’s wonders were brand-new to the vis- 
itors; ergo Winkleman could not have ar- 
rived. If he were not yet at M’tela’s court 
the chances seemed good that Simba and 
the magic bone had succeeded. 

Nothing at present could be done. Kin- 
gozi sent Cazi Moto out to kill an abun- 
dance of game. The little headman returned 
later to report the extraordinary luck of 
two zebras to two cartridges—at thirty 
yards, to be sure!—and that after each kill 
very many shenzis gathered to examine the 
bullet wound, the gun and the distance. 
They were immensely excited, not at all 
awestricken, entirely friendly. There was 
no indication of any desire to rob the 
hunters. Evidently, Kingozireflected, they 
were familiar with firearms by hearsay and 
were deeply interested at this first-hand 
experience. 

The safari remained encamped at this 
spot all the next day and the day succeed- 
ing. Natives came into camp, at first only 
the men, hesitatingly; then the women. A 
brisk little trade sprang up for yams, ba- 
nanas, m’wembe meal, eggs and milk. No 
shrewder bargainer exists than your African 
safari man, and these soon discovered that 
beads and wire possessed great purchasing 
power in this unsophisticated country. The 
bartering had to be done in sign language, 
as Swahili seemed to be unknown; and no 
man in the safari understood this unknown 
tongue. Kingozi sat in state before his tent, 
smoking his pipe—which he still enjoyed 
in spite of his blindness—and awaiting 
events in that vast patience so necessary to 
the successful African traveler. Occasion- 
ally a group of the chatting natives would 
drift toward his throne, would fall into awe- 
stricken silence, would stare, would drift 
away again; but none addressed him. The 
Leopard Woman, obeying rules that Kin- 
gozi had managed to convey as very strict, 
held apart. Only in the evening, after the 
lion-fearing visitors had all departed, did 
they sit together sociably by the fire. The 
nights at this elevation were cool—cold 
even they seemed to the heat-seasoned 
travelers. 

There was not much conversation. Kin- 
gozi was lost in a deep brooding, which she 
respected. The occasion was serious, and 
both knew it. During the moment of deci- 
sion the man’s duty and principle were the 
most important matters in the world. Once 
the decision was irrevocably made, however, 
these things fell below the horizon. There 
loomed only the thought of perpetual blind- 
ness. Kingozi faced it bravely; but such 
a fact requires adjustment, and in these 
hours of waiting the adjustments were being 
made. 

Only once or twice did the Leopard 
Woman utter the thoughts that continu- 
ally possessed her. 

“Tt seems so foolish!’ she complained to 
him. ‘“‘You are making yourself blind for 
always; and you are going to be a prisoner 
for long! If you would go back you would 
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not be captured and held by Winkleman 
when you reach M’tela!”’ 

But such expostulations she knew to be 
vain, even as she uttered them. 

At about nine o’clock of the third day 
Cazi Moto reported a file of warriors, many 
warriors—‘“‘like the leaves of grass!’’— 
armed with spears and shields, wearing 
black ostrich plumes, debouching from the 
grove a mile across the way. At the same 
instant the Leopard Woman, her alarm 
causing her to violate her instructions, came 
to Kingozi’s camp. 

“They attack us!” she cried. ‘‘They 
come in thousands! How can we resist so 
many and you blind! Tell me what I shall 
do!” 

“There is no danger,’ Kingozi reassured 
her. ‘“‘This is undoubtedly an escort. No 
natives ever attack at this hour of the day. 
Their time is just at first dawn.” 

She sighed with relief. Then a new 
thought struck her. 

“But if they had wished to attack—at 
dawn—we have had no extra guards, we 
have not fortified! What would prevent 
their killing us all?” 

“Not a thing,” replied Kingozi calmly. 
“‘We are too weak for resistance. That is a 
chance we had to take. Now please go back 
to your tent. Cazi Moto, strike camp and 
get ready to safari.” 

The warriors of M’tela debouched on the 
open plain, seemingly without end. The 
sun glinted from their upraised, polished 
spears; their ostrich plumes swayed gently 
as though a wind ruffled a field of somber 
grain tassels; the anklets and leg bracelets 
clashed softly together to produce in the 
aggregate a rhythmic marching cadence. 
Their front was nearly a quarter of a mile 
in width. Rank after rank in succession ap- 
peared—literally thousands. Drums roared 
and throbbed; and the blowing of innu- 
merable trumpets, fashioned mostly from 
the horns of oryx and sing-sing, added to 
the martial ensemble. 

The members of the safari were gath- 
ered in little knots, staring wide-eyed with 
apprehension. Upon them descended the 
zealous Cazi Moto. Even his kiboko had 
difficulty in breaking up the groups, in set- 
ting the men at the commonplace occupa- 
tions of breaking camp. Yet that must be 
done, in all decent dignity; and at length it 
was done. 

The first ranks were now fairly at the 
outskirts of camp; the last had but just 
left the woods. The plains were literally 
covered with spearmen. A magnificent 
sight! They came to a halt; raised their 
spears horizontally above their heads; the 
horns and drums redoubled their din; a 
mighty concerted shout rent the air. Then 
abruptly fell dead silence. 

From the front rank a tall, impressive 
savage stepped forward, pacing with digni- 
Pe He walked directly to Kingozi’s 
chair. 

“Jambo, bwana!”’ He uttered his greet- 
ing in deep chest tones that rumbled like 
distant thunder. 

“‘ Jambo, n’ympara,” reponded Kingozi 
in a mild tone. By his use of the word 
nw ympara—headman—he indicated his per- 
fect understanding of the fact that this man, 
for all his magnificence, for all the strength 
of his escort, was not M’tela himself, but 
only one of M’tela’s ministers. 

“Jambo, bwana m’kubwa!” rolled the 
latter. 

“‘ Jambo,”’ replied Kingozi. 

“Jambo, bwana m’kubwa-sana!”’ 

“ Jambo.” 

Having thus climbed by easy steps to the 
superlative greeting, the minister finally 
uttered his real message. As befitted his un- 
doubted position in court, he spoke excellent 
Swahili. 

“T am come to take you to the manyatta 
of M’tela,’’ he announced. 

“That is well,’ replied Kingozi calmly. 
“In one hour we shall go.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Power A-Plenty and Parlor-Car Comfort 


Motor- Poise and Luxurious Ease in the Latest Jeffery Six 
Quickly Awaken an Owner’s Friendship 


HERE. is a beautiful, mechanical 

poise in the new Jeffery Six. So 

perfectly is the motor attuned to its 

tasks that at every speed the mech- 
anism is in pleasing harmony. 


There is virtually no vibration any- 
where. Alwaysa happy, rhythmic willing- 
ness to serve in the supple, fifty-three 
horsepower motor. 


This steady flow of ready stamina de- 
lights the Jeffery owner. His motor has 
no “bursts of temper’’—no rebellious, 
quarrelsome “‘back talk” at certain 
speed points to be avoided in travel. 


Long, flat springs enhance the riding 
comfort which the soff motor brings. 
There are no sudden plunges when the 
car passes a bad spot—never an inclina- 
tion to ‘hold on” for support. 


The Jeffery owner is at heart’s ease in 


his car. Add, then, to such sweet going 


still other comforts he finds in his car. 


The graceful, low-hung body affords an 


Seven-Passenger Touring Model— 
53-horsepower, 6-cylinder motor— 
125-inch wheelbase. 


F. O. B. Kenosha 


All Jeffery motors, before being placed in the 
chassis, are individually subjected to what we believe 
to be the severest tests given by any manufacturer. 

Jeffery motors are built entirely in the Jeffery shops, 
in keeping with the Company's home-construction 
policy, which actually confines 93 per cent of parts- 
making to the Jeffery factory. 

* * 

Upon each new Jeffery Six there appears the de- 
vice shown at the bottom of the illustration. 

It is more than a trade-mark. It is the symbol 
of mechanical accuracy and refinement —an appropri- 
ale identification for the Car of Mechanical Precision. 

It stands for the ideals of accuracy upon which 
the great Jeffery organization is built. And as such 
it 1s the owner's guaranty of inherent worth. 





The Nash Motors Co. 


Manufacturers of Jeffery Motor Cars and Trucks 


Kenosha, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 


easy entrance step—a cordial invitation 
to the passenger. 


Sensible design of seats, divided in front 
—rich upholstery—real leather and real 
hair—hospitality of generous roominess 
with true parlor-car comfort in every seat 
—all these contribute to the Jeffery 
owner's riding repose. 


Levers, brakes, throttle and instrument 
board are all placed to become added 
comfort auxiliaries. 


Artistic coach-work—all Jeffery-done 
—with lavish attention to the rich Mid- 
night Blue finish, completes this aristocrat 
of the road. 


Little wonder then that the Jeffery 
owner is on good terms with his car, from 
the first—that his good-will feeling toward 
it is little short of affection ! 
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(Self-Lubricating) 
Between the Leaves of Your Springs 





ives You Easy Riding— 
or Your Money Back 


This is our guarantee— you are the judge and you have 30 days in which to prove 
to yourself that Dann Insert makes your car the easiest you ever rode in— and in 
addition, gives perfect spring lubrication, increased tire mileage, reduced car 
depreciation, no spring squeaks and practical freedom from spring breakages. 
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What It Is 


Dann Insert is a SELF-LUBRICATING BRONZE BEARING that fits be- 
tween the leaves of the springs in your car. It is packed witha special graphite 
compound which will not flow liquid and which insures maximum efficiency 
at all times. This BRONZE BEARING allows spring leaves to slide freely 
over each other—to do the work they are expected to do. Keeps the springs 
continuously, permanently lubricated—eliminates rust—makes springs act 
freely, flexibly, easily. Your car will ride as easily as though it were floating on 
air. We guarantee easy riding—or, your money back after 30 days’ use. 
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Results Proved by Owner—Engineer—Manufacturer 


Dann Insert is a time-tried, road-tested, owner-proved product. It has had 
three years of big success. It has been standard equipment on every Winton car that has 
left the factory in the last two and one-half years. Thousands of users, including every make 
of car on the market, are getting greater efficiency, greater pleasure, greater economy from 
their Dann Insert equipped cars every day. 

Dann Insert users are practically through with spring trouble—they have elim- 
inated spring squeaks from their cars—they have obtained a riding ease they have never had 
before—they have secured the perfect spring that every manufacturer wants to supply, but 
cannot until he uses Dann Insert as regular equipment. 


Get the price of Dann Insert for YOUR Car TODAY é 


You Know From Experience You Need Dann Insert—Send Coupon TODAY 


We don’t haye to devote any space to prove to you that you want this won- 
derful comfort builder and money saver for your car—especially when we 
offer it to you at our risk. Accept our money-back-if-not-satisfied offer here 
and now—you simply can’t afford to pass it by. At the remarkably low 
prices, you no longer have any excuse for not enjoying the greatest comfort 
an automobile can produce. Put Dann Insert in your car—drive it over 


roughest roads—if, after a 30-day trial, you decide you can do without Dann 
EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBU- 


WANTE TORS AND DEALERS 


Dann Insert is selling like wildfire to every car owner. Exclu- 
sive contracts for distributors and dealers. Everything is 
ready for you to go ahead—ready for you to start sales. We 


will back you with one of the largest accessory campaigns in 
the industry. We will produce big business right in your terri- 


tory. Prove to us that you are the best equipped and respon- 
sible to handle Dann Insert. Write, wire, phone or jump the 
first train for Chicago. Get this rapid-selling accessory—a 
comfort builder and money saver for any car owner and a 
money maker for you. 





tDAN N INSERTin your old car- Demand it in your new car 





Dann Products Company £ 


(Formerly Dann Spring Insert Company) 


2275 Indiana Avenue sp Tusea 


Makers of Dann Insert, the Inter-Leaf Shock 
Absorber, and Dannite, the Oilless Bearing 





$425,000 in Sales in Past GO Days 


The remarkably low prices for this NEW BRONZE LUBRICATED BEARING 
for springs set a record for business. Every make of car represented in thou- 
sands of orders coming in. It proves that the universal demand for easy riding 
has found its solution in Dann Insert. Everybody wants it NOW. YOU can- 
not afford to do without it another day. NOW is the time to put it on YOUR 
car. If you want to know what real, solid riding comfort is, with no squeaks, 
no driving fatigue, get this wonderful lubricated bronze bearing TODAY for 
YOUR car. Remember, you take no risk—you get easy riding or money back. 





Here’s What This Bronze Bearing Does 


Bearings between the leaves of the springs are just as essential as bearings 
for the working parts of your motor. Dann Insert brings your springs up to their highest 
efficiency—gives them flexibility—cuts down frictional resistance. 

When we tell you what Dann Insert does—how it keeps springs continuously 
lubricated —stops springs from drying out, rusting, squeaking—breaks up and smothers 
road shocks — reduces vibration — makes cars ride wonderfully smooth —cuts down tire 
and upkeep expense — retards depreciation — it sounds almost too good to be true. But 
we BACK our claims with this straight out-and-out guarantee ~ proved comfort or your 
money back. 


























Dann 
Insert, simply send it back and we will refund every penny of a ces 
your purchase price. Without Dann Insert, you are losing My pope 
pleasure,comfort and money every day. It comes ready packed x tien 
for every make of car—get the price for your car today. It o Chicago, Ill. 





can be attached very readily —full instructions will be sent o 
you—so why delay? Fill out and mail coupon NOW—, fy 
TODAY, for the price of Dann Insert for your car. 





Send me full infor- 
mation and cost of 
Dann Insert for mycar, 
with the understanding 
_that you guarantee it for 
life and will refund every 
penny of the purchase price 
upon my return of Insert if 
I find I can do without it after 
od Y 30 days’ use. 
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POLIOMYELITIS 


(Continued from Page 20) 


epidemic will long to take their part in ath- 
letics, in military drill, in dancing, and the 
like, and will not be able to do so; or they 
will be forced to-find something to do in 
lieu of the emplcyment their playmates 
seek in the shops and factories; or they will 
go forth suffering under their handicap at 
casual labor. They constitute and will con- 
stitute an important national problem. 

A few years ago such an epidemic left so 
many cripples among the children of Iowa 
that a free hospital was established for the 
purpose of giving them gratuitous treat- 
ment. This is a splendid beneficence. I 
hope other states will follow in Lowa’s foot- 
steps, if, as I believe, Iowa was the first 
state to undertake this work. It will bea 
blessing not only to the children suffering 
deformities, as a sequel of infantile paraly- 
sis, but to many others with curable mal- 
formations. 

Infantile paralysis is a disease, I am told, 
which affects the spinal cord. It perma- 
nently cripples people by its distortion of 
the limbs, especially the feet and legs, usu- 
ally injuring one side more than the other. 
In former years such malformations were 
not always, if ever, traced to their cause. 
In my case it was soon discovered, as my 
baby feet grew, that I had clumsy and 
bunched-up feet; but not until I was twelve 
or fourteen years old was it recognized that 
they were deformed, and then nobody 
thought of my “stroke of paralysis’? when 
a baby as having anything to do with the 
deformity. I now know that my natural 
type of foot is long and slender; and my 
children have inherited from me feet of that 
shape. I learned, when I was a good chunk 
of a boy, by trying to walk through water 
on my heels, that something was wrong with 
my ankles. I could not turn up my toes. 
This, according to a jocular friend of mine, 
practically insures me long life. 

There are many cases of clubfeet that, in- 
stead of being congenital deformities, have 
been caused by infantile paralysis. I do not 
know whether congenital clubfoot is an in- 
heritable peculiarity; but I should be afraid 
of it. It may be, therefore, that the two 
kinds of clubfeet, for eugenic reasons, should 
be carefully distinguished by persons af- 
flicted with them, and by their associates. 

I do not think that people suffering from 
the after effects of infantile paralysis—or 
their parents in the case of children—should 
be downcast or depressed by a considerable 
degree of enfeeblement and crippling during 
the child’s early years. So far as ] am con- 
cerned, when I recovered I recovered com- 
pletely—that is, my general health and basic 
vitality were in no way impaired. Actual 
muscular strength I lacked, but I gradually 
developed even this; though I never did 
acquire activity—especially in the legs. I 
grew rapidly and possessed an exceptional 
ability to rally from weariness. 


What I Owe to Paralysis 


At the age of ten or twelve I began to 
work in the field, plowing, harrowing, and 
the like; and the end of a long day would 
find me almost completely exhausted. A 
night’s sleep, however, would restore me 
and I was always as fresh as a daisy in the 
morning. Walking in soft ground, however, 
or any long walk was painful to me, and I 
have sat down on my harrow and wept with 
the agony of my crippled feet—my father 
not being even aware that they were crip- 
pled. Almost every child who has recovered 
from infantile paralysis will grow up with 
feet of amoreorlessabnormal shape. These 
feet should be carefully studied, and well- 
fitting, specially made footwear should be 
provided. If this had been done in my case 
it would have been worth a great deal to me. 

Poliomyelitis attacks the nervous system, 
and the question arises as to whether or not 
it reduces mental capacity or causes nerv- 
ousness. In my case it has done nothing of 
the sort, and I believe the judgment of 
physicians is that no anxiety need be felt by 
parents on this point. I am quite sure the 
disease and its effects did me indirectly a 
great deal of good. I should probably have 
been very much devoted to the physical 
things of life, a tremendously hard-working 
farmer, if I had not had infantile paralysis. 
Lord Byron was driven into poetry and be- 
came a great figure in literature by reason 
of the humiliation caused him by his club- 
foot. I have lived a life that I like to regard 
as intellectual, and such success as I have 
won in life has been intellectual success. 


I believe I owe this tendency to infantile 
paralysis. It did not in the slightest degree, 
so far as I can see, impair my intellectual 
vigor; in fact, by the time I was six years old 
I discovered that, though I could not run or 
play or win in any competition of strength 
or skill, though I was obliged to ride a horse 
in a straight line in order to keep from falling 
off at the turns—and when once off the 
horse I could not possibly mount without 
climbing a fence—I could excel every boy 
and girl in the neighborhood in all sorts of 
intellectual exercises. So I became the fair- 
haired wonder of the countryside in my 
school work. 

I began going to school when I was four 
years and a half old. I remember very well 
the thrill it gave me, on lining up before the 
schoolmistress in company with two or three 
other little yokels, to find that here at last 
was something I could do as well as any of 
them. I could tell m from n, and I could 
solve the mysterious difference between p 
and q, not only as quickly as any of the rest 
but actually more quickly. The result was 
that I became fanatically devoted to the 
alphabet. I almost literally ate it up. The 
thrill of having found something I actually 
could do, the gaining of a tiny morsel of 
distinection—I, even I—this filled me with 
the joy of conquest. 


Finding My Feet Mentally 


Through some peculiar adjustment of 
school terms—making up for lost time or 
something of the sort—I had a steady six 
months’ grind, beginning in May, when I 
was four and a half. Such was the inspira- 
tion to me of having found something at 
which I was not a dreadful duffer, at which 
I did not fall over my feet and tumble down, 
and fall off my horse at the turns, that I 
actually mastered the printed page in those 
six months. I was reading in the fifth reader, 
spouting the quarrel between Brutus and 
Cassius, and the like, at the age of five years 
and six months, and knew as much geogra- 
phy as most public-school pupils ever learn. 
I may almost say that I could at that time 
read any English book. 

I do not believe I should have made such 
rapid progress if I had not possessed a dubi- 
ous advantage in my physical disability. 
By the time I was ten years old I believe I 
had read every book within six miles of my 
home, from cover to cover—except the 
Bible and Shakspere. At the age of sixteen 
I began to teach school; by the time I was 
twenty-five, except for a little eccentricity 
in my gait, I was apparently normal in phy- 
sique. I belong to a large family, of which 
I am the healthiest member. At the age of 
fifty-five I am stronger than ever before in 
my life. I can play thirty-six holes of golf in 
the broiling-hot sun and come home feeling 
perfectly fit. At the age of seventeen a walk 
of similar length would have exhausted me. 

In my particular field of intellectual work 
I believe there are few men in the country 
who can outdo me. I do not boast of the 
quality of the work, but speak of my capac- 
ity for rapid and sustained effort up to the 
limit of my abilities in quantity. I have 
grown stronger with the advancing years, 
and my acquaintance with a number of vic- 
tims of infantile paralysis convinces me of 
the following facts: Recovery from the dis- 
ease is apparently slow; the vital organs, 
however, are not affected, as a rule; the 
heart, the lungs, the digestive organs, the 
kidneys and the brain are untouched in qual- 
ity and tone. Thesystem, therefore, through 
the years of adolescence, maturity and mid- 
dle age, constantly is tending to approach 
normality. My message to the victim of 
poliomyelitis, and the parents and friends 
of the victim, is one of hope and cheer. 

Any such physical disadvantage is likely, 
however, to affect profoundly the person’s 
career, and plans should be made by parents 
and guardians accordingly. In my case I 
like to believe that infantile paralysis robbed 
the United States of a very accomplished 
army officer. I wanted to go to West Point 
and at the age of seventeen presented my- 
self to take part in a competitive examina- 
tion for the appointment from my district. 
The examination was both mental and 
physical. When I appeared the other boys 
who knew me threw up their hands, and 
soon the word was passed down the line that 
the white-haired rube with the funny- 
looking feet was a holy terror, could spell 
any word in the English language, and could 
handle alligation alternate with one hand 
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“Americas Greatest Truck Value” 
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Indiana 


1-Ton Truck 
$1385 __.. 


F.O. B. Marion 
ALL WORM DRIVES | 
2Ton . . . . $2000 } 
3%Ton . . . 2750 
5 Ton . «3500 
All well-known stand- } 
ardized parts. All I 
with big safety 
Jactors, 
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Announcing Greatest Step In 
Motor Truck History 


A Yea 


Mail the Coupon Relowentoday 


Your delivery system now can finance itself! For 


under our new plan, Indiana Trucks duy themselves / 
Take your choice of the unequaled Indiana Truck values at every capacity 
without need of paying cash—just a moderate sum down, $300 to $750 
(depending on size) on delivery, balance in 12 equal monthly payments 
while the truck earns its way! 

Indiana Trucks are the lowest priced for their size, capacity and standardized parts! 
Over $1,500,000 worth of stalwart Indiana Trucks in daily use! Our year’s sales increase 
is 200%—25% repeats! 

The big, powerful One-Ton Worm Drive Truck, shown above, is the supreme one-ton 
value at $1385. 

See the specifications of all Indiana Trucks. 









Service 





Stations 


“Day-Their- “Wa yp” 
Insta. 


Think—an average of 20,000 miles delivered during the year by your Indiana Truck while 
it “works out”’ its cost. Our Installment Plan gives you a self-financing truck on top of an 
enormous truck value. Our prices are the same, cash or terms. Act today. Get your truck 
—put it to work—to pay you profits while it is paying its cost. 


In 
200 Cities 





Features 
1, 2, 3% and 5 TONS 


DRIVE—Worm. 


e . e a 
Immediate Deliveries 5°" 2" 
capacity plants. We build handsome bodies that ad- 
vertise your business. Let our great plan and facilities 
settle your truck questions. Increase your money- 
















making equipment—the Indiana way. Start now. MOTOR-—Special built, high- 

powered heavy-duty type; large 

f C he bi crankshafts, long crankshaft 

d xet the big bearings and connecting rod 

Send Coupon for Book {\\"°" piste ec te 

j : 2 ony Pa ae . Bb ee — High-grade alloy steel, 
Indiana Catalog, ‘‘ Motor Transportation in 1,000 Lines spécialiheat-treated. 
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of Business,”’ and our Complete Installment Plan. 
Know these remarkable trucks and terms. Write today. 


Indiana Truck Company 


STEERING GEAR —Lavine. 

CLUTCH — Borg & Beck, multiple 
dry disc, Raybestos against steel. 

IGNITION — Bosch magneto. 

BEARINGS—Standard- make, 
quiet, high-duty type. 





























ouaidest 1998 TRANSMISSION — Covert. 
OM Ue Former corporate name, Harwood-Barley Mfg. Co. CARBURETOR ~— Stromberg. 
|NDIANA : 4 SPRINGS AND AXLES —Shel- 
aay Dept. E Marion, Indiana don, front and rear. 
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——=NDealers— 


WIRE—to get the biggest op- 
portunity this industry offers 
you. Doublethesalesare made 
on the Indiana Installment 
Plan—ourdealersare financed 
to handle all orders without 
extensive capital. A wonder- 
ful proposition that creates 
sales!) WIRE—for BIG AGENCY 
PROPOSAL explaining all details, 
showing the complete line. 


—=WIRE 





INDIANA TRUCK COMPANY 
Dept. E, Marion, Indiana, U.S. A. 


Please send complete details of your Installment Plan. Also 


send the Catalog of all Indiana Trucks. Interested especially 


in ton capacity. 








Individual Name 


Firm Name 





Address__ 








Waterproof 
Place a Black Shell in water for 
half-an-hour, Let it dry thoroughly, 
and put it in your gun. It chambers 
and ejects perfectly and fires as 
though it had never been wet. 


(Us): BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders 









Ask your dealer for information 
about this and other tests and how 
to obtain free shells for testing. If 
he cannot tell you, have him write 
us for details. 

UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
2382 Trinity Building New York 
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Music Lessons 
Sent Free 


You, too, can now quickly and easily satisfy your 
musical ambitions—learn to sing or play your favorite 
instrument, whether for pleasure, social prestige or to 
teach music, by our wonderful home study lessons under 
great American and European teachers. The lessons are 
marvels. of simplicity and completeness, endorsed by 
Paderewski and other great authorities. 


e 
Any Instrument or Voice 

Write us the course you are interested in, age, how long 
you have taken lessons if at all, etc., and we will send you 
six lessons, free and prepaid, any of the following Complete 
Courses: Lessonsin PIANO (students’ or teachers’ courses) 
by the great Wm. H. Sherwood, HARMONY by Dr. 
Protheroe and Rosenbecker, PIPE ORGAN by Clarence 
Eddy, VOICE COURSE (with aid of Phonograph) by 
Crampton, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, by Frances E. Clark, 
VIOLIN, CORNET, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, BANJO, REED 
ORGAN, CHORAL CONDUCTING, by equally eminent teachers. 






This offer is Free—we do not ask you to pay one cent for the six 
lessons, either now or later. We want to prove in this remarkable 
way what fine lessons they are—SEEING IS BELIEVING. This 
offer is limited, so write today. A few Special Introductory Scholar- 
ships now being awarded by our Faculty. Full particulars sent 


along with free lessons. Send no money, 

SIEGEL-MYERS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
CLARENCE EDDY, Dean 

1606 Siegel-Myers Building, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Save Old 
by “half-soling” 


Get 5,000 Miles More Service (mm with Steel 
Studded Treadsthesameas European Motorists have 
been doing for over three years. 30,000 American 
Motorists have done this in the last 8 months, and 
are saving $50.00 to $200 a year in tire a ee 
* . is the signe 
5,000 Miles Without Puncture wiasantessyon 
get with every Durable Steel Bradded Tread. 
. without a cent deposit, prepay 
We Deliver Free ve sr and allow you to judge. 
. . offered to motorists in new ter- 
Special Discount ritory on first shipment direct 
from the factory. Mail the coupon below for details. 
Be sure and put in your tire sizes. 
es MAIL TODAY-SAVE THE DISCOUNT es 
The Colorado Tire & Leather Co. 
945 Tread Bldg., Denver, Colo. I-45 Transportation Bldg., 















al) 








Chicago, Ill. 720-459 Woolworth Bldg., New York City. HH] 
Without obligation send me free catalog, copy of guarantee, 
sample and booklet “10,000 Miles on One Set of Tires." |] 
pt ee Se 

0 Address_ a 0 








Il My Tire Sizes are 
Seeseseeseseeaeeeec ee 


ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inventions’’ and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 
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and give the specific gravity of any known 
substance with the other. 

As a matter of fact, I held at that time a 
first-grade teacher’s certificate, with an av- 
erage proficiency in the branches in which I 
had been examined of over ninety-nine per 
cent. I felt rather calm in my mind; and 
the other boys, if they had known their 
Goldberg, would have shouted: ‘It’s all 
wrong, Napoleon; it’s all wrong!” 

First, however, we were sent to a board 
of physicians for examination—and there 
the country slipped a cog on preparedness. 

“‘T can’t pass you,” said the doctor in 
chief. 

““What’s the reason?” I asked. 

“Well,” said he, ‘‘you have, among other 
defects, stiff ankles, crooked toes, short right 
leg, underdeveloped right leg and an un- 
symmetrical chest.” 

“That may be,” said I; “but I have a 
chest expansion of four inches and a half, 
and I can bind half of what a six-foot har- 
vester will reap in heavy grain with four 
horses on it.” 

““That may be,” replied the doctor; “‘but 
you can’t march. Stand aside!” 


Detective Work in Science 


Looking back over my life, I think that 
infantile paralysis did me a good turn then 
also. Not that I am in favor of infantile 
paralysis. Farfromit! It is a very serious 
disorder, though, as a rule, even in epidem- 
ics, it does not attack more than one per- 
son in a thousand of the population. In 
its endemic or sporadic appearance it is 
a rather rare disease. There have been 
repeated epidemics of it in recent years, 
spreading rapidly and irregularly over wide 
areas, covering a large part of the world. 
These epidemics run a rather rapid course 
in any given community, like a fire in shay- 
ings or straw, which expires by virtue of 
burning up all its fuel. It is evidently a 
disease that is very actively infectious, but 
it is a fire for which few people are fuel. 

And here we face again the Great Polio- 
myelitis Mystery. Why, if it spreads so 
rapidly, does it attack apparently less than 
one person in a thousand in a community? 
Iam writing about it as an experienced lay- 
man, but I think I really know approxi- 
mately as much about the disease as the 
doctors do. A great deal has been said about 
preventive measures, but mighty little has 
been done. This is not the fault of the med- 
ical profession. It is making the most stren- 
uous and well-directed efforts to master the 
disease, and I have no doubt it will master 
it eventually; but the task takes time. 

Finding the cure for an infectious disease 
is really the most fascinating sort of detec- 
tive work. Benjamin Franklin, had he de- 
voted himself to it, would have been a great 
detective; almost any man who has the 
ability to become a great detective would 
make a splendid epidemiologist. Franklin, 
therefore, would have been successful either 
as a detective or an epidemiologist, because 
he knew how to reason from cause to effect. 
In Franklin’s day people were supposed to 
take cold through exposure to the weather, 
and Franklin was the only man of his time, 
so far as I know, who knew better than this. 

“T am convinced,”’ he once wrote—I am 
quoting from memory—“ that colds are not 
derived from any exposure to the elements 
or the vicissitudes of the weather. I have 
observed that hunters and trappers, while 
traveling and camping in the forest and 
mountains, no matter how inclement or 
severe the weather may be, never suffer from 
colds. I have also noted the fact that when 
they come into the cities with their pelts, 
and associate with their fellow human be- 
ings, they are quite as susceptible to colds 
as anyone else. It seems clear to me, there- 
fore, that colds are caught through the 
breathing of the noxious effluvia of crowds.” 

Now this is a wonderful piece of scientific 
detective work. In Franklin’s day nobody 
knew anything about germs. If Franklin 
could have used the word microbes, bacteria 
or germs, instead of “‘noxious effluvia,’’ he 
would have stated accurately in the eight- 
eenth century the medical knowledge of the 
twentieth century with reference to colds. 

A similar piece of detective work was per- 
formed by an English country doctor named 
Budd, about fifty years ago, with reference 
totyphoidfever. He 
studied the disease 
very carefully during 
a long life of active 
rural practice; and 
physicians tell me 
that no better or 
clearer statement of 
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the causes of typhoid, or its method of trans- 
mission and the proper steps for controlling 
it, has ever been made than that of Doctor 
Budd—saving and excepting the fact that 
he did not know anything about the Bacillus 
typhosus. He knew there was an active in- 
fective agent, and he trailed this agent from 
place to place and from case to case in a 
very remarkable way, considered from a 
purely detective point of view. 

The infantile-paralysis germ seems to be 
a harder criminal to trace. How was the 
germ brought to me, for instance? Why is 
it that children to whom the germs are actu- 
ally and demonstrably brought do not, in 
a majority of cases, apparently take the 
disease? 

Here is a recent instance within my own 
knowledge. The child of an acquaintance 
of mine was ill, feverish, restless, but not 
apparently dangerously ill, and there was 
no observable sign of any communicable 
disease. Three of his little cousins, all under 
ten years of age and, therefore, at a period 
of life when children are most susceptible, 
played with the sick child, slept in the same 
room with him, and passed days associating 
with him in the unrestricted intimacy of 
childhood. None of these children took the 
disease, though the one actually ill had it 
oe severely, and was seriously crippled 

y it. 

What would a detective say as to the 
meaning of thesefacts? First, he would look 
them over. Here is an agency that seizes 
upon children and young people, kills some 
of them, cripples others, endangers all upon 
whom it seizes. It is a disease that nobody 
can take except by getting it from another 
person. Yet in thousands of instances the 
children thrown into most intimate contact 
with the disease are not themselves at- 
tacked; but a block away, two blocks away, 
a mile away, or skipping the next farm to a 
point five miles away, another child will be 
seized, who apparently has had no chance 
whatever of coming into contact with it. 
The detective may say, under these condi- 
tions, that the disease is carried by some 
insect or animal, or by people who do not 
know they are carrying it. 

Now the only animal, so far as I know, 
that can beso infected with infantile paraly- 
sis as to make it an available subject for ex- 
perimentation is the monkey. Rats, rabbits 
and guinea pigs are the animals that usu- 
ally get it in the neck at the hands of the 
experimenters; but I believe none of them 
can be infected with poliomyelitis. Mon- 
keys can be; hence it would be well for 
monkeys to roost high while the doctors are 
at work on this disease. 


Trying It on the Monkeys 


Experiments with monkeys have already 
shown that the virus of this disease is dis- 
charged from persons suffering from it 
through excretions of the respiratory and 
digestive tracts. Probably we get the dis- 
ease ordinarily by breathing it. Monkeys 
have been infected by applying the virus to 
the mucous membrane of the nose. The 
infection of monkeys through the stomach 
and bowels, or through the agency of biting 
insects, has not been much of a success, 
pou) I believe all these things have been 

one. 

The Great Poliomyelitis Mystery is a 
mystery not only because of the leaps and 
bounds and omissions and exceptions in the 
spread of the disease but also because of 
the fact that children under ten are much 
more apt to be attacked than older persons. 
Adults do sometimes take it, but in some 
epidemics the entire adult population has 
shown itself to be immune. 

A detective would ask himself this ques- 
tion: “Is not the immunity that adults 
enjoy in some way connected with the mys- 
tery of the manner of the transmission of 
the disease?”’ He would also remember 
these facts: Infantile paralysis must be 
severe enough to produce certain unmistak- 
able symptoms or it will not be correctly 
diagnosed. The average physician is not 
familiar with it. May we not assume that 
the disease is spread by persons in the com- 
munity who have it in a form so mild that 
no physician is called in for its treatment, 
or if they are seen by a physician it is not 
recognized as infantile paralysis? 
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Take my own case: I was feverish for a 
day or two, but no more so than thousands 
of babies are at this moment who have 
neither poliomyelitis nor any other disease 
serious enough to warrant the calling in of 
a physician. With me, however, the disease 
progressed to complete paralysis. I have 
been informed that every muscle in my 
body—including all my limbs—was para- 
lyzed except those of the head, neck and 
face, and that I remained in this paralyzed 
condition for several weeks. 

Assuming, however, that the disease ex- 
ists and passes from place to place in‘a form 
so mild that nosuch terrific symptoms super- 
vene, or even any very serious ones, then the 
whole mystery disappears. It seems prob- 
able, applying these detective rules, that a 
few of us are extraordinarily susceptible 
to the ravages of the disease; that with 
us it develops into the scourge which has 
the country terrified at this writing; and 
that we take it from our more fortunate 
associates who have it without knowing it. 
As for the adults, they do not take it often 
because they may have had it without know- 
ing it and thus become immune. 


Free Transportation for Germs 


It is, of course, possible that some healthy 
people are carriers of the disease, just as 
there are persons who are typhoid car- 
riers. The typhoid carrier is unconsciously 
giving off typhoid germs all the time. He 
and the germs have established a horrible 
and sinister association in which the germs 
agree that if the typhoid carrier will furnish 
the transportation for them they will not > 
make him sick. It is not only possible but 
probable that there are carriers of infantile 
paralysis who do the same thing. 

I think, however, that the detective abil- 
ity of the medical world will bring the profes- 
sion gradually to the belief that in epidemics 
of this terrible disease a vast number of peo- 
ple haveit, especially children, and probably 
some others who do not know they are ill 
or feel only slight indispositions. And they 
are now going about the country, attending 
school, going to Sunday school and church, 
riding in street cars, and mingling generally 
with their fellows—hundreds of thousands 
of children, and some grown-ups who have 
infantile paralysis. Once in a while the 
germs find a person, like myself, who is ex- 
tremely susceptible to their poison, and then 
the case is one in which the prognosis is 
grave. 

I have often wondered whether the dis- 
ease, or rather the susceptibility to it, is not 
hereditary; but I have never read anything 
on the subject. I know this, however— 
that my mother had what was called a 
stroke of paralysis at the age of nineteen or 
twenty, from which she recovered except 
for a slight lameness in one leg and a little 
weakness of one arm. I have no doubt that 
her case was one of infantile paralysis—the 
same disease which I had in a very severe 
form at the age of three. ; 

I happen to know a man whois a hopeles 
cripple through the deformation of his feet 
by infantile paralysis, who informs me that 
his mother in her childhood had the disease 
and was crippled by it. It seems quite rea- 
sonable to suppose that this susceptibility 
to a specific infection is a hereditary pecul- 
iarity; and sometime, I suspect, a bulge- 
browed scientist will win recognition in his 
profession by establishing the fact. Far be 
it from me, however, to say that infantile 
paralysis is a hereditary disease. If I were 
put on the witness stand and questioned 
upon oath I should have to swear that in 
my opinion almost everybody has infantile 
paralysis in childhood; that most persons 
pass through the disease without knowing 
it, because it becomes readily recognizable 
in only the severe cases; that here and there 
is a person who, through some hereditary 
peculiarity or perhaps by some accident 
of temperament, furnishes the medium in 
which these germs can proliferate and do 
their worst—and that worst is terrible! 

At the same time I wish to reiterate that 
when children recover, even though pretty 
badly crippled by it, they still possess the 
capacity to live happy, useful and mighty 
efficient lives, and even to hold their own in 
many fields of manual labor and athletic 
sports. One of these days the doctors and 
their monkey friends 
will furnish us with a 
serum, vaccine or 
antitoxin by which 
poliomyelitis can be 
controlled. Somuch 
faith have I in pre- 
ventive medicine. 
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Our Mr. Downs 


If you had lived in New 
Haven, Conn., back in the 
early forties, you would have 
seen Mr. Downs quite often. 


He used to go from one 
store to another with a basket 
on his arm. 


If you had looked into the basket, 
as he argued with the skeptical store- 
keeper, you would have been aston- 
ished to see queer shoes, made of a 
strange new material. It was rubber. 


Mr. Downs was the first salesman 
employed by the first firm ever li- 
censed to make rubber goods—a firm 


founded in 1842. 
Today, 6500 Mr. Downses are re- 


quired to sell the enormous volume 
of footwear developed by the United 
States Rubber Company during the 
last 74 years. | 


There are 47 great companies which 
are the producing units of the United 
States Rubber Company, ‘¢e /argest 
rubber manufacturer in the world. 


In the early days, rubber shoes 
were crude and few. They were an 
oddity, suspected by the public 
and only accepted by the doubt- 
ing retail dealers for sale on a 
commission basis. 








How time has changed all 
this! 


The world has learned to 
look on rubber footwear as 
a blessing. You see it on the 
streets, in homes, play- 
oerounds, industries, camps 
and wilderness. You find it in every 
shoe store. 


Over sixty million pairs of rubber 
boots, shoes, overshoes and canvas shoes 
cuth rubber soles were produced in the 
factories of the United States Rubber 
Company in the last twelve months — 
enough to shoe half the people in this 
vast country. 


Yet the production of footwear is 
only one of the activities of the 
United States Rubber Company. 


On an equally tremendous scale it 
makes raincoats, tires, druggist sun- 
dries, hose, belting, packing, and all rub- 
ber goods for mechanical uses. 


The output of the United States 
Rubber Company, though huge, is 
balanced. Its prosperity does not 
depend upon any one product. And 
thus the full and continued 
degree of service rendered by 
this great organization to the 
public is assured. 


United States Rubber Company 


~—I 
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OPEN EXPRESS MODEL 
Complete, F. O. B. Phila. 





CLoseD PaNnEL MODEL 
$725 complete, f. o. b. Phila. 
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“A car that is 


made for your needs— 
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| dapted to them.” e 
S not adapted to them. A 
®s a 
= The most important item of modern merchan- None of these bodies is a pleasure body —Vim 1s a ‘= 
Ay dising is an efficient, dependable, economical business proposition from fender to tail light, a car = 
= delivery car. that is made to do ‘‘the day’s work’’ every day im = 
= And when you ve said that, youw ve said Vim. ES ei ' ' i = 
I There’ i REE Me rn ah Ten If that’s the kind you are looking for, you will 4 
= EL RGR The re oe te Sk ns ce Ce eae investigate the Vim. You will find no frills about res 
fea Neues good, none that Can) take its place 10% it, no dazzling array of fluffy ‘‘salesman’s argu- a 
= minute with the wise, far-sighted buyer. ments.”” But you w7// find a car that’s as sturdy as = 
4 The Vim is s7gff—right in idea, in design, in a growing oak; “‘a car that is made for your needs = 
= appearance, in construction and in performance. —not adapted to them’’;a car that is complete in a 
= ; ; every detail—has everything a delivery car should = 
= It is the one product of the largest exclusive pro- have; a car that ts economical to buy and economical to = 

= ducers of motor delivery cars in the world. Its run, With a long lifetime of dependability and use- FY 

EA stupendous success has been made possible only fulness built into every inch of its wood and steel. = 

s' by intense concentration on ome ideal; its marvel- i ; Pl b] = 

c\ ously low price is the result of the same intense vie aeae Veet men ealenas Ey ieee S, 

(A concentration in manufacturing. We make but pay lor the Vim. as 1Cpays-t0r itseit. | tvery ie Ss; 
Oo one chassis, upon which our various body models dealer will gladly explain it. ~, 
ZN are mounted. Mr. Progressive Merchant, it’s ‘‘up to you.’’ Ky 
oN See our dealer in your vicinity or write for catalog ISI 
QO VIM MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, Philadelphia, U.S.A. Ay 
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Odds and Ends From the Opem 


F NECESSITY be the mother of inven- 

tion, civilization, par consequence, as we 
say in Chicago, may be called the mother 
of sameness. We town dwellers need to 
invent very little, because we have every- 
thing handed to us ready made, in books 
or on a plate. When we get out-of-doors 
we find a different world, and one full of 
bits of knowledge not always useful but 
sometimes at least curious. 

For instance, do you know how an owl 
kills a hen at night? Probably not. You 
ask: ‘‘Mr. Bones, how is it that an owl 
kills a hen at night?’’ I myself never knew 
until this winter, when a negro market 
hunter told me. 

It takes a big owl to kill a full-grown 
domestic hen; but not even a big owl ever 
jumps down directly upon a grown chicken 
when he attempts to carry it off. He can 
see at night, and his feathered wings enable 
him to move in absolute silence; so he does 
a little scouting before he makes his de- 
liberate assault. He knows where the 
chickens roost round any farm—sometimes 
up in the trees, sometimes on a perch pole 
in the yard or in the henneries. When he 
has found a pole full of chickens Mr. Owl 
does not at once jump down upon the back 
of any one of them. On the\contrary, he 
goes at the matter very cautiously and 
cunningly. 

Quietly he drops into place among the 
chickens on the roost, preferably in some 
vacant place close to the end of the pole. 
Having done so, he begins to hunch along 
and nudge his chosen victim, pushing her 
gently toward the end of the pole. The 
stupid, sleepy hen does not seem to under- 
stand what this big feathered companion 
means. Perhaps she clucks and objects a 
little; but sleepily she makes room and 
sidles along inch by inch toward the end of 
the pole. All at once the marauder gives 
a big push and over goes the hen, flapping 
and squawking, toward the ground. It is 
while she is in the air that the owl pounces 
down and strikes his talons into the back 
of his prey. After that it is all over. 

I asked my informant where he learned 
this about owls and hens, and he said he 
had heard of it more than once in his 
neighborhood, where a good many owls 
lived in the woods, and that he had once 
seen the thing done, just as it had been 
described to him. So I think there may be 
some truth in the story. 

Did you ever, in your salt-water fishing, 
make the acquaintance of that creature 
known as the redfish? Perhaps your boat- 
man will tell you you can always know a 
redfish by the black spot at the root of his 
tail. Indeed, a great many wiseacres will 
tell you that a redfish always has one spot 
there, and no more. Yet if you continue 
your own fishing you will learn that some- 
times Nature works with an inexact hand, 
after all. Indeed, Nature never does any- 
thing twice exactly the same even to the 
making of two blades of grass exactly 
similar. Sometimes she will put five, six, 
eight or even eleven spots on one side of a 
redfish; and these spots will not be in the 
least symmetrically placed as to location 
or number, compared with those on the 
opposite side of the body. Wherefore, 
when anyone tells you you can always tell 
a redfish by the single spot on his tail you 
may accept the information in only a 
qualified degree. 


Fish That Change Their Spots 


Speaking of spots, if you have ever fished 
much in Southern waters you will have be- 
come familiar with the sea trout, a close 
relative of the Northern weakfish or sque- 
teague, and a clear silvery fish with num- 
bers of dark round spots on the body. 
These spots are a permanent part of the 
coloration of the sea trout and will always 
be present in that species—that is to say, 
the spots are permanent except when they 
are not. If anyone wants to bet you that 
a sea trout always will show these spots, 
take him on to any extent you like—and 
then show him the exception. 

One evening I was in the kitchen of a 
Southern cook when she was preparing a 
pile of sea trout, freshly taken. It was the 
custom of this cook to scale these trout, 
then clean them by running the blade of 


the knife up and down before she took 
off the cutlets from the backbone. She had 
piled up several of the fish after scaling 
them, and as I looked at the pile I was 
much startled to observe that some of them 
had spots and some had not, though I could 
have sworn that every one of them had 
spots at the time they were placed on the 
table. When I remarked on this the cook 
laughed at me and showed me how it was 
done. 

“Look here,” she said. “If you scale a 
trout down toward his tail all his spots 
show, even when the scales are off. The 
color seems to lie close down to the skin or 
on the little scales that never do come off. 
Now if you run the knifeblade from his 
tail toward his head all the spots dis- 
appear. Smooth him down again toward 
his tail and out they come, plain as ever. 
Do you see?” 


How to Skin a Black Bass 


The thing was entirely plain in demon- 
stration, though I never did learn exactly 
how the coloration is put on. It resembles 
those curious advertising signs you see 
along the railroads that spell one thing as 
you approach them and another thing when 
you get on the other side. But it is plain 
enough that a sea trout may or may not be 
spotted. 

The man who told me about the owl’s 
hunting methods also showed me how to 
clean a black bass, though he admitted he 
himself had learned this from a Northern: 
gentleman. Asa matter of fact, the South- 
ern boatmen will not all eat the black 
bass—or green trout, as they call it in that 
country—because of the rank musky smell 
and taste, and the occasional muddy flavor 
of the bass at certain seasons of the year. 

The guide explained to me that the odor 
of the bass seemed to lie in the slime under 
the scales, which was a difficult thing to 
remove. He always scaled his bass as close 
as he could, and then put them under the 
surface of the water and finished the job 
by scraping the fish vigorously up and 
down under the water. When he had 
finished this operation the skin was red and 
no longer white, was quite free of all slime, 
and minus the musky odor that bass some- 
times possess. 

“Tt is because you scale him under the 
water,” said the guide. ‘‘That takes away 
every bit of it and leaves him clean and 
sweet.” ; 

This was a trick in preparing fish worth 
remembering; but it was my pleasure to 
show this same boatman yet another trick, 
which to my mind is much the superior of 
his in the way of getting bass ready to 
cook. In fact, neither a pickerel nor a 
bass ought ever to be eaten with the skin 
on. The entire skin, and not merely the 
scales, should be removed. 

I now, therefore, took a bass and told the 
boatman I would prepare it just as we 
would a muskrat. With the sharp thin 
blade of a knife I cut quite through the 
skin from the throat up to the shoulder, 
just back of the bony ridge that lies be- 
hind the gills. From the middle of the back 
of the neck I ran a cut along the back clear 
to the root of the tail, and repeated this on 
the opposite side of the big back fin. Then, 
lower down, about two-thirds down the 
body, but not in the middle of the belly, I 
ran another longitudinal cut on each side, 
taking pains to put the point of the knife- 
blade in at the shoulder and then rip it 
back, just as you would the skin of a fur- 
bearing animal, not cutting the flesh under- 
neath any more than necessary. 

I had a pair of pliers in my fishing kit, of 
course, and now with these I took hold 
of the corner of the skin on top of the 
shoulder and pulled back and down. The 
entire skin on that side of the fish came off 
absolutely clean and with no trouble—the 
skin of a bass is quite tough. Repeating 
this on’ the opposite side, I had my fish 
lying before me almost ready to eat. I cut 
off and threw away the lower or belly part 
of the fish; and then, flattening the blade of 
the knife along the backbone at the root 
of the tail, I began to dissect out the cut- 
lets, leaving them absolutely boneless. This 
is not difficult to do—you must cut close 
up to the backbone and then follow the 






























EVENING POST 


Your Coal Bills Cut Y/ to 2/, 





GUARANTEED with the UNDERFEED 


Eleven big rooms in this house. Yet the UNDERFEED owner’s coal bill 
was $46.75 lower than that of his next door neighbor who has one room less 


to heat and vo Underfeed. 


On request we will gladly give you this user’s name and address, and will 
send you similar testimony from hundreds of others who have had their coal 
bills cut 4 to 24 the UNDERFEED way. More than this, we will actually 
guarantee that the UNDERFEED will cut your coal bills 144 to 24, no matter 
where you live, or whether you heat with warm air, hot water, steam or vapor. 


It’s all the same to the UNDERFEED. 


You can’t ignore such a money-saving guarantee as that. Back of it stands 
a million dollar concern. And thirty-five thousand UNDERFEED users are 


enjoying big coal bill reductions under that’ same guarantee. 








Would you burn a 
candle this way? 


Save This Way 


The UNDERFEED cuts coal 
bills 144 to 24 —guaranteed— because 
it burns the cheaper grades of coal 
as cleanly and effectively as other 
systems burn the costlier grades. 


Then again, coal in the UNDER- 
FEED is fed from below. The hot, 
clean fire is always on top, in direct 
contact with the effective radiation 
surfaces. 


The fire is never choked or 
smothered by new coal _ being 
dumped on. And a still further 
saving is effected by the consump- 
tion of smoke, soot and gas—valu- 
able heat elements—as they pass up 
through the fire. 





Or would you burn it 
the UNDERFEED way? 


Easy to Operate 


A boy of twelve can operate the 


UNDERFEED with splendid re- 
sults. A few easy strokes of the 
effective lever replenishes the fire 


pot. No stooping—no hard work. 

Ashes need taking out but once 
or twice a week. No sifting or grub- 
bing, because there are no clinkers 
or partly-burned coals. Ashes are 
fine, clean and white. 

And there is no dust or gas 
through the house. These are ut- 
terly consumed. All told, the 
UNDERFEED means coal money 
saved, time saved, labor saved, 
and a more healthful home. And 
smoke ordinances do not affect the 
UNDERFEED, for there is no 
smoke, 


Get This Free Book NOW 


Send the coupon for this money-saving book today. You may not need it now, 
but you will later. It tells the interesting story of the UNDERFEED, and pictures 
and describes its scientific principle, effective construction and simple operation. 


And please remember the guaranteed saving of 1% to 24 coal cost. There are no 
“ifs” or ‘‘ands’’ about it. The UNDERFEED must live up to its guarantee. So, 


send the coupon—NOW! 


THE WILLIAMSON HEATER COMPANY 


91 Fifth Avenue 


Tell me how to cut my coal bills from 14 to % 


Warm Air 


The Williamson Heater Co., 91 Fifth Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


with a Williamson UNDERFEED. 
Steam or Hot Water 





Cincinnati, Ohio 





(Mark X after System interested in) 


Name 





Address____ 


My Heating Contractor’s Name is. 











Heating Contractors: Let us tell you about the Williamson UNDERFEED and our new proposi- 


tion. Both are winners. 
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Once Too Often 


Two pairs of Tire Chains were in the tool box, 
but he did not stop to put them on. 


An evil impulse tempted him to continue over the wet pave- 
ments with bare tires. He ventured on for a few blocks, and then, 
in a flash, came the frightful skid leaving death in its wake. 


How strange it is that some motorists are sometimes tempted to take a 


chance. 


They carry Tire Chains in their tool boxes, but they do 


not put them on at the first indication of slippery going. They wait 
too long once too often and disastrous skidding accidents result. 


‘Put on Tire Chains at the First Indication of Wet 
and Slippery Streets’’ 


is a Safety First Commandment of vital importance. It should always 
be obeyed by all motorists for the protection of all road users. 


| Sole Manufacturers of Weed Anti-Skid Chains 


N COMPANY Inc. 








Whoever makes or 
uses metallic things should note this trademark. 








SECURED OR FEE RETURNED 

Actual search free. Send 

sketch or model. 90-page, 

1916 Edition Patent Book free 

GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 211 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
SALESMEN WANTED to sell Shinon Products 
to retailers and jobbers. 

All trades handle. Consumption big. Lowest prices, attractive deals. 


20-year quality reputation, Big commissions net handsome income, 
All or part time. ROCHESTER CHEMICAL Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


for a few hours 
of his spare time 


In the past six months you 
have probably seen dozens of 
announcements similar to this, 
telling of spare-time profits 
earned by men and women who 


represent The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman. 


R. H. G. FONES, of Rhode Island, a bank bookkeeper, saw them too. He was 
finally convinced that what so many others have done, he could do. Indeed, his 
letter read, ‘‘Others have made good —I see no reason why I can’t do as well.’? 


And he has. 


In a few hours of spare time last month he earned $25.00, and it 


looks now as if he’d pass that mark this month. 


We need new representatives everywhere to take care of the enormous end-of- 


the-year demand for the Curtis periodicals. 


If you have a few hours of spare time 


that you would like to convert into cash, let us tell you about our plan, 


Agency Division, Box 553 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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ribs out, leaving no meat on the ribs and 
no ribs in the meat. 

“Well,” said my boatman when I had 
finished this work on the pound-and-a-half 
bass, ‘‘not very much left, is there?” 

Not very much, indeed—only a couple 
of pieces of meat as wide as your three 
fingers and perhaps six or eight inches long; 
but really that was all of the bass you would 
have eaten had you put him in the frying 
pan entire. When you get a broiled bass in 
the restaurant you buy mostly fins, bones 
and mouth, not fish. 

I found it necessary to show my boatman 
how to cook these loins of black bass even 
after they had been prepared—that is to 
say, to have the broiling fire low and clean, 
or else to have the frying pan full of butter 
or fat so screeching hot that it bubbles 
round the edges. Any fish is ruined by 
being put in cold grease and then warmed 
up. Skin your bass and put it in screeching 
hot butter, and you will find that it is 
seared at once and all the sweetness of the 
fish is retained. 

I do not doubt that many other outdoor 
men have prepared bass in this way. 
first learned the thing from a friend in 
Minnesota, who assured me he could make 
pickerel good to eat—a thing I did not 
believe. -We skinned our pickerel and re- 
moved the loin cutlets as described above, 
and then broiled them over a fire of iron- 
wood coals. Even a pickerel can be made 
fairly decent to eat in that way—and, as I 
believe, in no other. 

The frying pan is a very common article 
of furniture in some parts of the South and 
in some parts of. the North as well. Very 
probably you have seen its.use ruin a nice 
bunch of birds before now. Perhaps your 
cook has placed your quails in the oven and 
dried them out little by little until they 
were more like chips than birds. There is 
no use in displaying any temper over these 
misdeeds, because it is very simple to show 
anyone how to broil birds, even in the 
parlor at the open fireplace—or on top of 
the cookstove when the lids have all been 
taken off. : 

Of course you need to have hardwood if 
you can. get it—pitch pine will do, but 
is by no means desirable. Of course, also, 
you must have coals enough to furnish 
good strong heat. The less flame and smoke 
you have, the better. 

Prepare your own jacksnipe and quail if 
you want most to enjoy them. Do not 
pick the birds, but skin them; then open 
up the back, as you would that of a spring 
chicken. Take your folding wire broiler— 
the sort that has a clip to hold the two han- 
dles together—and put your birds within 
the two halves. You can cook four, six or 
even eight at a time if you wish. Be sure 
they are clamped tight between the two 
halves of the broiler. Put your pepper and 
salt on your birds while they are still raw, 
and use plenty of both condiments, because 
much will burn off in the cooking. 


Showing the Cook How 


Now go to your fireplace and pull to- 
gether the grandfather andirons until the 
horizontal bars are close enough together 
to hold the edges of your broiler. Poke 
up the coals between the irons and go at 
your work. -If you have a thousand-dollar 
Saraband rug close to the fireplace it is 
just as well to lay a Sunday supplement, 
or something of the sort, over the rug, be- 
cause this broiling is extraordinarily greasy 
work, as more than one man has discovered. 

Get your birds close down to the coals, 
so that they will begin to sizzle and frizzle. 
Once in a while turn over your broiler, so 
that they may cook on both sides—the 
thorough heating of the breastbone goes a 
long way toward cooking the flesh in the 
thicker parts of the body. 

Your birds will be. approaching the end 
of the operation when you can stick the 
tine of a fork easily into the breast. Up to 
this time do not put any butter or bacon 
strips on the birds. This addition of a 
little grease is what causes the nice brown 
color on a broiled bird, but you do not want 
to start that too early. 

When your birds are almost done—a 
little dry and perhaps. whitish-looking 
still—take off your double broiler, rest the 
end on the Saraband rug, and open it. 
Then take from your nice clean plate of 
bacon strips, which you have put on the 
Elizabethan chair close at hand, a couple 
of pieces of bacon for each bird—each of a 
size about two inches by three and not cut 
very thick. Put these strips on top of each 
bird on one side; reverse the broiler, and 
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repeat softly on the opposite side. Fasten 
your clamp and go back to the fire again. 

Now your bacon will very quickly begin 
to sizzle and sputter. Under its heat the 
birds will take on a pleasant brown color 
very soon. You can use butter instead, if 
you prefer, and the same result as to color will 
ensue. The average taste, especially when 
quails, toward the end of the shooting sea- 
son, are getting rather oldish and pretty 
tough, will not object to the addition of the 
bacon flavor, provided the bacon itself be 
of the best quality. 

In this way you can cook quails, jack- 
snipes, grouse or prairie chickens in your 
own fireplace. It makes quite a fine party, 
and anyone who watches the birds gradually 
browning is sure to have a good appetite 
by the time they are done. All this implies 
that you have that greatest of all comforts 
in your own house—an open fire in an open 
fireplace—and are not obliged to be con- 
tent with the gas-log abomination. 


The Fate of Fallen Horns 


It is such a fire as this, with something 
cooking on it, that seems to dispose the 
human being toward reflection. Many a 
bit of wisdom you will hear round the 
camp fire—indeed, it may happen even at 
the cooking fire of a city home. You would 
not expect to learn much from a somber and 
discreet butler in a home of wealth, perhaps. 
But you never can tell where these things 
are apt to start. ven out of the mouth of 
a butler may come wisdom, as I had occa- 
sion to learn just the other evening. 

Of course we all know the deer family— 
that is to say, white-tailed and black- 
tailed deer, elks, caribou and moose—shed 
their horns each year.. An antelope also 
sheds its horns, though many of our ablest 
scientists long denied that fact. But what 
becomes of all these shed horns? Did you 
ever see a dropped antler in the woods in 
all your life? I have sometimes seen a shed 
elk antler, but I do not recall that I ever 
saw a shed deer horn in all my travels. 
I once saw an elk running with only one 
horn; and once, to my unspeakable horror 
and undying regret, I killed a bull moose 
that was standing in a thicket, which proved 
to have no horns at all—he having shed 
them prematurely that winter. ‘But I 
never found the horns of that moose. 

What becomes of the horns?. Scientists 
tell us that squirrels and porcupines eat 
them, and perhaps you have seen red 
squirrels gnaw the ends off your elk or deer 
antlers when you left your mounted heads 
in your camp or lodge over winter. But it 
would take a large sized squirrel to eat. up 
an entire set of moose antlers, and there 
are not porcupines enough to eat up all the 
elk antlers—indeed, in much of the elk 
range there may be no porcupines at all. 

The substance of the horn is tough. It 
does not rot away under the elements—in- 
deed, elk and moose horns perhaps fifty or 
a hundred years of age have been found 
under bogs and in swamps and marshes. 
What becomes of all these shed horns? 

Now this butler, venturing to volunteer 
a little knowledge during an occasion when 
the talk fell upon some of these topics, gave 
what may be at least a partial solution of 
this old and mooted question. The butler 
himself was a young Irishman and at times 
had had to do with the estates of persons 
of quality. 

“Twas riding by Phoenix Park, in Dublin, 
one day, with Lady ,’ said he, 
“‘and I saw some of the deer in the park. 
One of the bucks was knocking his head 
against a tree. I saw the horn fall off. The 
stag gave a sort of bellow or roar then, and 
stood still. Then I saw two female deer 
come up. They began to eat the fallen 
horn, one eating at each end of it. Lady 
and myself both saw this. They 
told me afterward that it was quite usual, 
and that the deer themselves ate up most 
or all of the fallen horns there in the park, 
where a great many deer were kept.” 

Though I have knocked round in the 

open quite a bit from time to time, I never 
heard of this. Singularly enough, within 
a week after hearing this dictum of the 
butler, I saw in print, in a sportsman’s 
journal of this country, the following state- 
ment: 
“The shed horns are eaten by rats, mice, 
squirrels, and even by the deer themselves. 
There is supposed to be some virtue in deer 
horns which aids digestive or other func- 
tions; and it may be that from this quality 
are derived the old superstitions regarding 
the beneficial effect of a dose of pulverized 
deer horn.” 
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Introducing Mr. Miller Merit — 
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That’s the big thing to know about anything 
made of rubber. It’s the only safe guide in buying. 

The Miller name and trademark have been the symbol and 
pledge of quality for over 26 years. They appear on all 
Miller products so that you may know that the makers assume 
full responsibility and want full credit for their merit. And 
so that you can find the druggist who sells them in your com- 
munity, all Miller dealers display this sign on their stores: 






































RUBBER GOODS 


Wherever you see the Miller sign you will find a druggist who believes 
in service and full value—a druggist who adds his pledge of quality to our 
own. Patronize him—he deserves your support. 
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Your doctor has known Miller products for years. He will tell you that fd 
Miller Surgeon’s Gloves are internationally famous and that Miller rubber ry 
goods, such as water bottles, syringes, ice caps, etc., are in use in hospitals i 
all over the world. Ask him. ‘al 

{ 


Are You Making the Most of 
Rubber Goods in Your Home? 

Have you a Miller hot water bottle and fountain syringe? Do you know 
the delightfully stimulating effect and superior cleanliness of a Miller rubber 
sponge? Do you know how much happier and more comfortable the baby 
will be with Sanitate Rubber Diapers—and how much work they save mother? 

All these—and others such as Ice Caps, Invalid Cushions, Sanitate 
Nursers and Nipples, Bathing Caps, Household Gloves—are sold by the 
Miller dealer in your community. You will pay no more for them than you 
are asked to pay for makes about which you know nothing. 

‘The Miller Agency Store Sign is your guide, and the Miller trade- 
mark your guarantee. Look for both when you buy rubber goods of = 
any kind. | 

THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY & ff 
Also Makers of the Famous Geared-to-the-Road Tires 47/ 
7 


AKRON, OHIO, U. S. A. gy 
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fl: pe! Dealers 
J UY wD? = Use this 
Ym Coupoa 

‘ ces ee The Miller 

Mare PISS Rubber Co. 

Akron, O. 







Please send details regarding 
your extraordinary Miller Merit 
Merchandising Plan and Miller 
Standard Rubber Goods. 





Mr. Miller Merit, the rubber goods man shown es 
above, is another guide to Miller Stores. Look for 
him in the drug store window. Wherever he appears 
there’s something doing in that store. 
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Just compare these 
prices with what 
you have been pay- 
ing and then give 
MICHELINS a 
faipitrial——-that 
is all we ask! 
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MICHELIN UNIVERSAL TREAD N 


N ih CASINGS AND RED INNER TUBES \ 
ote the extra a \ 
Inch Q.D.Straight QOD: Red IN 
ADDED Tread __ Sizes d Side : Clincher Inner Tubes N 
32x3%| $18.30 | ... | $355 ff 
32x4 24.90 | $24.90 4.65 jf 
. é ‘ . 25.65 25. .25 
Michelin Tire Company - Milltown-N.- J. 2598 | 2595 B00 | 
Canadian Headquarters: 782 St.CatherineSt., W., Montreal,Que. 36 4a) 22T.85 | 27.95 | See 


33.00 33.00 6.55 
34.75 34.75 5.90 


35.70 35.70 6.90 KN 
MICHELIN UNIVERSAL TREAD ; eee 3G 60 a eae 
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Pies ieencteesn Dey, 
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40.50 40.50 6.55 
41.90 41.90 8.35 


a ————————EE—EE 
Also made in Soft Bead Clincher, size 31 x 4, price $22.25. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
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For an Appetizer 


Just let your family try it. 


Luscious, tender orange slices, glis- 
tening with flavory juice! 


For breakfast, luncheon, dinner; to begin 
a meal or end it; or, as a bed-time dish to 
give the stomach a little healthful something 
o “sleep on.” 


Have oranges 
always handy. Children thrive on this pure 
fruit, fresh the year ‘round, and doubly pro- 
tected by Nature's germ-proof package and 
a clean tissue wrapper to keep even the 
outside of the skin clean. 


Sunkist 


California’s Selected Oranges 


Famous for their flavor and firm, tender “meat.” 


Practically seedless. 


Picked by gloved hands, cleansed with mechanical washers. Use Sunkist 
Valencia Oranges now for your salads and desserts. First-class dealers every- 
where sell Sunkist oranges and lemons at the same prices asked for ordinary 


kinds. 


Co-operative—Non-profit 
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HE bugle call that brings all the little troopers eagerly 
around the mess-table is Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes. 

Kellogg’s—the Original Toasted Corn Flakes, remain as 
original as ever—light, and dainty, appetizing in flavor, with a 


melting crispness on the tongue. *C 
Imitations come and go! K y, \ FL 
They change their name \ 
They change their form ° ° or v) i 
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Westward from the Azores and northward from the Canaries, Sargasso Sea lies—“the port of missing 
ships” —a vast expanse of green islets and islands and continents. Weed shows green like emeralds and rises 
out of the water like the grass of a meadow trailing to the wind. It might be a newborn continent, or an old, 
forgotten one, so far does it stretch and so lonely is it. Brendan, the Irish saint and mariner, on his way 
westward searching for Paradise, returned after plowing for one day through it. ‘A barren place it seemed 
to him,” the folk stories say—“ without music, without company, without wrestling and mellow ale; a prison 
for lost souls.” 

And this vast meadow of green weed—beneath which lost Atlantis sleeps—was, according to old Punic 
writers, a great trap set by malign gods jealous of the explorations of men. They spoke of it as drawing the 
ships of the African mariners into it as by a magnet. Even great galleys, with two banks of oars, could do 
nothing against it. The men strained and tottered and died at their posts. The galleys lay lifeless and silent, 
like an old captain’s fancy on his green lawn. And then, at first little by little and then faster and faster, 
great trailing weeds crept over it with the tortuous motions of snakes. They spun themselves into a web and 
covered the vessel from high carved prow tolowround stem until nothing remained except a monstrous mound 
on which a stray albatross might alight. 

Weeds rose high and implacable until by sheer weight they drove the ship down inch on inch and deck on 
deck; until prow and spars and masts were thrust beneath the waters and it wafted downward through the 
layers of the ocean as a dead leaf flutters from a tree; until it rested among the spires of the lost city. And 
again the weed became as smooth as a carpet and as green as a great layer of emeralds. And the sun played on 
it with a seductive iridescent shimmer. And the trap was opened again.—Author’s Note. 


HE little stocky Scotch captain looked at the lean six-footer sitting at his desk 
and laughed. 
“We were coming along fine,’”’ he grinned, ‘“‘shipshape and Bristol fashion, 
southerly winds and a calm sea, when, just off Hatteras, it lammed into us. It 
was the navigator’s watch in the morning and the sleet came in like fog. It hit us right 
and left and center, the worst thing I’d seen in twenty years. But, man alive! she just 
punched into it and lifted to it, and sparred like a boxer, while I was hanging on in the 
pilot house wondering whether they were going to collect my life insurance.” 

Martin looked at the Scotchman with a wistful sort of smile. 

“And you’re off in the morning?”’ he said. 

“Off to Barrancas, up the Orinoco. Touch at St. Kitts and Trinidad; after Barrancas, 
down to the Plate; up to Santiago—and then to San Francisco; then back.” 

Martin looked through his window to where the East River flowed southward to the 
harbor like a piece of silver ribbon. Again he smiled his smile, which was half humor and 
half regret. 

““T wish I was going with you,” he said. 

The little Scotchman glanced at him quizzically. 

“Ah, go on!” he said. ‘‘You’re joking. You’re too comfortable here to want to go 
sailing again.” 

“T’d like to go, though,’’ Martin repeated. 

“You'll never gotoseaagain.’”” TheScotchmanshook his head. ‘‘ You’llstay on making 
money until you’re a millionaire. You'll never see Sandy Hook from your own bridge 
again, or shoot the sun and fight with the mate over it. Your last light’s raised, Edward.” 

Two years ago Captain Edward Martin used to complain that a ship’s bridge was 
too small for those long legs of his. He wanted to get ashore, he said, and stretch them. 
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But now that they were on shore they were more cramped than ever, and he longed for 
a flying bridge again, where he could brace them to the pitch and roll. 

But, even after two years, you could never have mistaken Edward Martin for 
anything but aseaman. He walked with that steady, slow and slightly rolling step that 
years of balancing to a heaving deck had made natural. His gray eyes were deep-set 
and furrowed, with drooping lids—the eyes of a man who is accustomed to looking 
forward into colorless distances. He stood upright, with chest thrown well forward, 
as one will after continuous breasting to the head winds of three oceans. Apart from 
that, he might have been a professional wrestler, so heavily set were chest and shoulders, 
on a bull neck. His face was as brown as that of an Indian, and the closely cropped fair 
hair and eyebrows, bleached by the sun, stood out like splashes of white against the tan. 

You would hardly have called him a handsome man; his jaw was too uglily powerful 
for that, his eyes too intense, and there was that little flattening and dent to the nose, 
and a deep scar under the right eye which the swing of a treacherous boom had inflicted 
early in his sailing days. And his voice was too sonorous and somewhat loud; and his 
hands were too big and tanned and freckled; and his eyes were too piercing and straight 
for the comfort of any man who was not sincere from the heart up. 

It was Nellie Martin who first gave him the sobriquet of the Arctic Bear, in allusion 
to that almost snowlike growth of hair on him and to his huge, powerful look. But apart 
from those terrific shoulders and compact, lithe legs and arms, the things that stood out 
most about him were his spotless physical cleanliness, as though he had been holystoned 
and swabbed, and that dawnlike smile of his, which broke at the corners of the large, firm 
mouth and rose to the deep furrows of the eyes, and seemed to show itself in his ears and 
chin with its all-embracing, comradely happy glow. 

They talk about him in every part of the world—able-bodied seaman and quartermaster 
and master -‘mariner—in every place where shipmen gather: in the cafés of the Plate; 
in seamen’s homes in New York and Liverpool; in spotless Nipponese tea houses; and on 
drowsy Pacific beaches. The Arctic Bear they call him, giving him that love name of 
his wife’s.. For every profession there is a man on a pinnacle—not the greatest or the most 
efficient, but the most appealing. 

And little by little to the merchant service Captain Edward Martin became the man 
each man would like to be. There was about him the flavor of romance and valor. 
He was a Viking, a man from the North, coming down, laughing, to battle with the sea. 
And the stories they told about him were not the great exploits of his career, but the 
characteristic sidelights that appealed to their strong, sane taste. There was little said 
of the occasion when, off the treacherous Horn, he had rescued the crew of the Portuguese 
bark, the Joanna Vaz, icebergs crashing about him with a noise like artillery, and a white 
frosting fog covering everything like the mist from a witches’ caldron, 

Nor do they speak of the time when he carried the Maid of Perth a hundred miles 
across the Caribbean, with a sprung section, to beach her at St. Thomas, riding her 
as a skillful horseman would tend a foundering mount, bringing her along by masterly 
navigation and sheer strength of will. 

But they tell of the blustering March day when, beating up from Trinidad, off the 
Bermudas, a negro quartermaster fell overboard. Martin was over the taffrail of the boat 
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dress beside the brown Oriental 
‘etal giant in the blue tights and the 
ie white Occidental athlete in the 
oi A gs red. Overhead a lamp threw 
titi“ its sinister greenish flare. The 


**“And You'll be at 
Home All the Time Then!’’ She Said Joyfully. 


“And 


deck like a harpoon from a gun. The crew saw him crash- 
ing through the oily roll like a power boat. They saw him 
grabbing at the whirling black figure as an entomologist 
makes passes at a fluttering butterfly. Waves rose and 
fell, and showed and shut off the scene in queer dramatic 
flashes. At last they saw Martin catch an arm, catch the 
neck, encircle the body. They looked on horrified as the 
quartermaster fought despairingly for a strangle hold while 
the captain slowly throttled him into unconsciousness. 
They watched Martin hold on to the sailor for twenty 
minutes until a rescue boat reached him. 

“Wring that fool out and put him in his bunk,” he said 
quietly when they came aboard. He changed his clothes 
and took his place on the bridge. Next day, after dock- 
ing at Newport News, he gave an order to the mate. 

“All men on deck who can’t swim!” he directed. 

And in that raw March blast, with cold rain falling, 
he taught them for three days. He had them thrown 
in and dragged out. With a cold, firm eye he stood 
on the hurricane deck, whistle in hand, and drilled 
them until they could keep afloat. And none held any 
rancor. 

You may not hear this story—for there are seamen 
who do not know it—but wherever you speak of 
Edward Martin they will remember December, 1900, 
when Martin, then first mate in steam, wrestled 
Abdul Yussuf the Anatolian, at a theater in Liver- 
pool. Hosea Judd, a quartermaster on Martin’s ship 
and a well-known New England wrestler, took up the 
Anatolian’s challenge that he would throw any 
man in the world. In the stage box sat Martin 
and his friends. It ended very shortly. A few 
minutes’ desultory spar and the Turkish giant 
wrapped himself about the New England sailor 
like a python and crushed him slowly to the 
ground. It wasamarvelousexhibition of strength. 
It was a clean-cut victory. They led the quarter- 
master away, dazed and shaking from the crush- 
ing force of the champion’s great limbs. But 
Abdul Yussuf made a mistake. He laughed. 

Martin’s friends never knew exactly how it 
happened, but a moment later Martin was on the 
stage, rather white, very firm, with his great jaw 
set. He wasn’t insanely angry. His pride had 
been touched. Attendants led him to a dressing 
room and he reappeared in snug-fitting red tights. 
And as the packed music hall looked at his sleek, 
rippling muscles, at his tremendous barrel of chest 
and trunks of upper arms, and at the slender, 
cleanly muscled legs, they gasped; and Abdul 
Yussuf’s face lost its smile. 

They touched hands perfunctorily. Thereferee 


stepped between, a grotesque figure in evening pet 





house became a still, breathless 
thing, for it had sensed a real 
contest. Performers left their 
dressing rooms to stand in the 
wings and gape. 

They sparred for a hold for 
a minute, breaking ground, re- 
treating, advancing, circling, 
making quick unexpected move- 
ments, like dogs at play. Their 
feet pattered on the padded mat 
with a strange, eerie rhythm. 

Once the Turkish wrestler 
caught the seaman’s shoulders 
for aninstant, but Martin shook 
him off as a big dog might a 
little one. Once Martinslipped 
his arm about the Turk’s great 
neck and held it there, with a 
chancery hold that was like a 
vise; but the crafty, matwise 
veteran slipped from it with a 
deft heave of shoulder. They 
fell to the mat together and 
pawed at each other like cats 
striking. Theystoodupagain. Sud- 
denly Yussuf made a deliberately 
false move. He raised his guard, 
feinting to a head hold on Martin. 
The sailor dodged and plunged in. 

There was a brown flash and pirou- 
ette as the Turk slipped away from 
him. Martin came down on hands 
and knees. Yussuf sprang forward 
like a panther. His hands flashed 
underneath Martin’s arms, slipped 
about the neck, met, and caught. It 
was a full Nelson. 

“‘That’s the end!”’ the house said 
pityingly. 

For that had been the end of the elder Zbyszko; and of 
Melesinoff, the Russian Bear; and of Marielos, who was 
called the Terrible Greek. Yussuf would hold a man help- 
less like that, his great forearms leaning on the neck, until 
he became weak. A quick twist after that and Yussuf’s 
opponent would be on his back. It was a pity, they said— 
the fine white sailor! 

But they did not turn to go out. There would be an 
exhibition of gameness worth seeing, they judged. They 
watched Yussuf kneeling sidewise by Martin, exerting 
every ounce of his two hundred pounds of clean bone and 
sinew to the hold. 

Suddenly Martin gave a gigantic heave. There were two 
sharp cracks, as of wood breaking, which the first row of 
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the stalls heard. The Turkish wrestler rolled backward 
to the footlights. Martin stood up and advanced with 
whitened face to the center of the mat. His right arm 
hung limp. A vast torrent of cheers broke in the hall like 
the thunder of a great waterfall. It made the walls of the 
house tremble and vibrated the bass drum. The referee 
stood forward and looked at Martin’s shoulder. He raised 
his hand. 

“Match discontinued!” he announced in a wild enthusi- 
astic yell. ‘‘ Martin smashed his shoulder and collar bone 
in breaking Yussuf’s full Nelson.”’ 

For a long time at sea they will tell of that wonderful 
night in Liverpool—of the roaring audience; of the wild 
cheering at the docks. He didn’t beat Abdul Yussuf— 
no man on earth has done that—but he smashed through 
the great Anatolian’s most deadly hold, even though he 
did break his own bones like matchwood. That is the sort 
of thing which seamen like. 

And as the little Scotch captain looked about the office, 
with its soft green carpet and its shining mahogany desk 
and letter file—at the shaded electric lamp and the glass- 
incased maps on the wall—he wondered to himself how a 
man who had done the things that Edward Martin had 
done could ever be content to spend his days cooped up 
like a guinea pig in a hutch. Did he never feel homesick 
for a heaving bridge and a smashing nor’wester? Did he 
never want to get the salt tang of the sea and hear the cry 
from bows or crow’s nest, and the clang of the ship’s bell? 

He shook his head and rose to go. 

“Well, I’m glad to have seen you, Edward,” he said, 
“and to hear everything’s well with you.” 

“And I’m glad to have seen you,’’ Martin replied 
heartily. “I’m always glad to see you, and to hear of you, 
and know how you're doing.” 

And as he went off a queer, deserted feeling came over 
Martin. One by one they were dropping away—the old 
craftsmen of his guild; and in spite of everything the days 
were becoming lonely. 


II 


CAN understand, as I sit here and think about it, how 

Edward Martin failed. In another day and another 
country he would have succeeded beyond all dovbt. He 
had strength; he had brains. He saw the colorful romance 
of commerce. There was in him the stuff of Marco Polo; 
of the merchant princes of Tyre who brought diamonds 
from Africa to trade for tapestries in Ispahan; of the 
Pheenician traffickers who carried ivory and peacocks into 
England and brought back honest tin from the Cornish 
mines. And he had done this. 

He knew ports in Persia where many a choice shipment 
of turquoises could be picked up. In Java he could bargain 
for sugar cane and coffee. He knew where in the West 
Indies sponges could be got at least cost; where in China 
the best-flavored tea was. Even in Iceland he could find 
friends who would direct him to where he could secure 
eiderdown. 

The thing appealed to him. He had something of the 
explorer’s spirit and something of the hunter’s. Com- 
merce, other things being equal, would be a sort of sport 
to him, as fishing is to one man and football to another. 
He was keen enough to see opportunities and seize them. 


“Take That Jackal and Kick it Into the Street!”* 
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And everybody was a friend of his, as much for his straight, 
unbending sense of justice and honor as for his huge bulk 
and huge personality and winning smile. 

And it was his sense of the romance of commerce that 
led Martin to resign his post with the Frith Line and to 
buy, out of his savings—with many mortgages, it is true— 
the City of Boston, that serviceable two-thousand-ton 
tramp, in which he beat about for rare cargoes round the 
world, bringing home copra from the South Seas and 
singing birds from the Canaries, Madeira wines and 
Bornese spices. He accepted commissions to take supplies 
to Madagascar; to bring cargoes of pine from Bergen. 
And old John Ryan, whose days as broker extended back 
to the time when he 
sold the tea and 
coffee that were 
brought home in 
clipper ships out of 
the East, made the 
sales for him, got 
the orders, attended 
to insurance, port 
dues, pilot fees— 
was, in short, the 
office force of a one- 
ship line. 

It was in Buenos 
Aires, in the Sports- 
man Café, that Mar- 
tin met Becker, the 
greatest commercial 
gambler of his day. 
Old John Ryan had 
auctioned his last 
cargo, and they had 
sent him back to Ire- 
land, to sleep in the 
country he had been 
unable to see for 
sixty years. Martin 
had heard of it only 
the day before. 

“T don’t know 
what I’ll do!” he 
told Becker. 

“To?” the pro- 
moter rasped in that 
truculent voice of 
his. His slate-gray 
eyes half closed in 
contempt. He took 
a vicious hold of the 
cigar between his 
teeth. “Do? There’s 
nothing to do but go 
on and make a mil- 
lion. Make two! 
Have as much as 
you want.” 

“What do you mean?” Martin asked in astonishment; 
he looked at the promoter as though the man had suddenly 
gone mad. 

“Look a-here!’? Becker leaned forward with his jaw 
thrust out. ‘‘ You have been picking up these cargoes and 
putting it all over the regular guys in the trade. You know 
the stuff; you know where to get it; you know who’s got 
it. You made a good thing out of it up to now, piking 
along as you did.” 

“Piking?”’ Martin laughed. 

“Yeh; piking. That’s what I said. There’s a million- 
aire made once every twenty years. You got it coming to 
you. Go out and take it up.” 

“Yes; but how?” 

The man’s manifest contempt had stung Martin. He 
wanted him to outline his idea; and then he would show 
him how little he knew of the sea, and seamen and sea 
trade. 

“Why don’t you think, man?” Becker snarled with his 
wry grin. ‘‘You’ve got a ship now and are making money. 
If you had three you’d have three times as much. You 
know the game. Charter a couple more and stay at home 
and direct the business. Hire four. Somebody’ll trust 
you. If you can’t pay for them give your note. Sit tight 
and draw to your hand. Take a chance. Once in a while 
you'll lose, but three times in four you win. Go to it!” 

“But they wouldn’t trust me!’’ Martin said weakly. 

The gambler was rising from the table. He leaned 
forward. 

“Listen to me,” he said earnestly: ‘“‘a square guy’s 
word’s as good as a million in the bank. I’d lend you 
money on that proposition myself.’ 

What appealed to Edward Martin about the idea were 
the factors of power and sport in it; the romantic glamour 
of it. And, because he knew nothing of affairs, he saw 
himself sitting in an eyrie among the skyscraper crags, 
moving ships to and fro as a chess player moves pawns, 
discovering an opportunity here and an opportunity there, 
and sending his men to make the most of it. The battle 


against commerce attracted him as much as the battle 
against the sea. If what Becker had said about credit was 
true it could be started. And if that first proposition 
was demonstrated to be true, why shouldn’t its logical 
deductions be true likewise? 

And suddenly, as it had taken a million men before him, 
the glamour of New York caught him as by hypnosis. He 
saw in fancy, as he beat out to sea from the Plate north- 
ward, the vision of the city rise before him: a dim, misty 
haze of great buildings, like an enchanted island described 
by Scheherazade, spire and dome and minaret, white and 
mauve and gold, breaking in the spring dawn; the huge 
bulk of the Statue of Liberty looming up before it, massive 





They Watched Martin Hold On to the Sailor Until a Rescue Boat Reached Him 


and brazen, like some petrified giantess set there to guard 
it against hostile Armadas; and the great clanging noises 
that rang through it, like the noises of a Titan’s smithy. 
Power and energy radiated from it like an electric storm. 
To bein it! To be of it! The idea had power over him as 
a magnet has power over iron. 

And then he allowed his thoughts to wander from the 
clanging clamor of battle to a sweeter and equally seduc- 
tive prospect. He thought of the shipowners and brokers 
he knew, and of their riches and luxury; their purring 
cars; their homes in the white palaces in upper Manhattan. 
Nellie would enjoy it. He saw Nellie every moment. He 
saw her in this city again, and this wealth, as a queen 
enjoying her inheritance. 

“And if there’s any woman ever deserved it,” he said to 
himself as he leaned back in his chart room—‘‘if there’s 
ever a woman, it’s she! And by heaven, she'll have it!” 


qi 


F I EVER meet a man who does not believe in a future 

world I shall introduce him to Helen Martin. Life 
throbs through that small muscular body as blood throbs 
through an artery; it radiates from her finger tips like 
electricity from the terminals of a Leyden jar. And when 
I think of that small frame lying sometime inert and life- 
less! The force that sets it throbbing and quick, where 
would it go? 

There are few people who could describe Helen Martin, 
because her physical contours seem not to matter at all. 
What matters it that this hundred pounds’ weight of 
humanity is nothing but a human dynamo? Rob her of 
that life and you have got a small woman, a very small 
woman, with colorful gray eyes; black sleek hair, and not 
too much of it, parted on the side and brought to a cluster 
of inky curls, like grapes, above the back of her neck; 
thirty-two sound and serviceable teeth; a clean-cut pro- 
file with a low, broad brow; a nose that tilted imper- 
tinently; a mouth half open with eagerness; a proud 
toss to the chin—not much, when all is said, but the force 


and vigor of it seemed a miracle. It showed in the defiance 
of her eyes; in the laugh on her lips; in her rapid, hurrying 
stride; in her challenging bearing. It showed when people 
turned to look at her wherever she went. They called that 
magnetism, trying to put in a figure of kinetic ions what 
was the living formula of life. 

I like to think of the day he met her and how. He was 
in New York on one of his very short stays, walking early 
in the morning through Central Park. On one of the nar- 
row bridle paths he saw a sixteen-hand bay thundering 
along. The dramatic contrast of the small black figure on 
the huge gelding startled him. Suddenly an auto let its 
siren blare agonizingly along the Speedway, a harsh rising 
snarl like that of an 
infuriated dog. The 
bay stopped in its 
stride and pivoted 
about on his hind 
legs. 

**She’llbekilled !’”’ 
Martin gasped. 

He flashed across 
the half acre of 
browngrass between 
him and the bridle 
path like a beagle 
after a hare. He 
took the iron railing 
like a hurale sprin- 
ter. Up the path the 
bay started like a 
bullet from a gun. 
Martin ran forward 
as though in a race 
with it. The geld- 
ing’s hoofs thun- 
deredlikethepitapat 
of big drums. The 
great head and 
foaming mouth 
drew upto him. He 
caught at the bridle 
suddenly witha 
quick catlike move- 
ment of hand, and 
dragged at it, fear- 
ing all the time that 
under his weight and 
pull the thing would 
break. Gravel 
spurted up beneath 
his feet and the 
horse’s hoofs like 
water from aspring. 
Suddenly the bay 
stopped. Martin 
turned round to the 
rider, and his face 
fell. 

The rider was looking at him in angry wonder. Her 
black eyebrows were raised in an angle. Her eyes frowned 
at him. Her slender chin was set. 

“‘What on earth is wrong with you?”’ she demanded, and 
her tones wakened Martin like an icy shower. “‘Are you 
mad?” 

He faltered with embarrassment. He thought he was 
doing a humane action—saving a woman from death, it 
might be. And as he looked he noticed her easy seat, lying 
back in the saddle as in an armchair, heels down, hands 
gripping the horse like a vise, elbows well in. All he had 
done, for all his good intentions, was to interrupt a young 
amazon on her morning gallop. 

“T don’t know,” he said. ‘I don’t know. 
I made a fool of myself.” 

He looked up at her again, and he saw that the anger had 
left her face and a sort of humorous gravity had replaced 
it. He felt he ought to say something and fumbled for 
words. 

““My name ——” he stumbled. A 

And he fished a card from his pocket and handed it to 
her. She thrust it into her glove calmly. There was a 
twinkle in her eye. 

“Thank you,” she said; ‘‘and thank you, too, for your 
good intentions. Good morning.” 

She brought her crop down lightly on the bay’s flanks 
and was off with a drumming of hoofs. 

“T made an ass of myself,’’ Martin told himself again 
and again, and tried to put the thing from his mind; but 
there remained with him, to haunt him all the time, a 
mental photograph of a fiery young woman of twenty-two 
on top of a gigantic bay horse, in black riding habit and 
bowler hat. 

Three days later he got a note inviting him to her 
father’s house to tea. He put on his best shore clothes. He 
had been a little put about to find that the woman he had 
proposed rescuing was the daughter of Alan Wingate, the 
coffee man; and he had felt out of ease at sight of the big 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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constrained to admit that Mr. Herman Felsburg’s 

pair were the most humorous legs. When it came to 
legs—funny legs—the palm was his without a struggle. 
Casting up in my mind a wide 
assortment and a great range 
of legs, I recall no set in the 
whole of Red Gravel County 
that, for pure comedy of con- 
tour or rare eccentricity of 
gait, could compare with the 
two he owned. In his case his 
legs achieved the impossible 
by being at one and the same 
time bent outward and 
warped inward, so that he 
was knock-kneed at a stated 
point and elsewhere bow- 
legged. And yet, as legs go, 
they were short ones. For a 
finishing touch he was, to 
a noticeable extent, pigeon- 
toed. 

I remembér mighty well 
the first time Mr. Felsburg’s 
legs first acquired for me an 
interest unrelated to their 
picturesqueness of aspect. As 
I think backward along the 
grooves of my memory tothat 
occasion, it defies all the rules 
of perspective by looming on a larger scale and in brighter 
and more vivid colors than many a more important thing 
which occurred in a much more recent period. I reckon, 
though, that is because our Creator has been good enough 
to us sometimes to let us view our childhood with the big, 
round, magnifying eyes of a child. 

I feel it to be so in my case. By virtue of a certain 
magic I see a small, inquisitive boy sitting on the top step of 
the wide front porch of an old white house; and as he sits 
he hugs his bare knees within the circle of his arms and 
listens with two wide-open ears to the talk that shuttles 
back and forth among three or four old men who are tak- 
ing their ease in easy-chairs behind a thick screen of dish- 
rag and morning-glory and balsam-apple vines. 

Iam that small boy who listens; and, asthe picture forms 
and frames itself in my mind, one of the men is apt to be 
my uncle. He was not my uncle by blood ties or marriage, 
but through adoption only, as was the custom down our 
way in those days and, to a certain degree, is still the 
custom; and, besides, I was his namesake. 

I know now, when by comparison I subject the scene to 
analysis, that they were not such very old men—then. 
They are old enough now—such of them as survive to this 
day. None of that group who yet lives will ever see seventy- 
five again. In those times grown people would have called 
them middle-aged men, or, at the most, elderly men; but 
when I re-create the vision out of the back of my head I 
invest them with an incredible antiquity and a vasty wis- 
dom, because, as I said just now, I am. looking at them 
with the eyes of a small boy again. Also, it seems to me, 
the season always is summer—late afternoon or early eve- 
ning of a hot, lazy summer day. 

It was right there, perched upon the top step of Judge 
Priest’s front porch, that I heard,’ piece by piece, the 
unwritten history of our town—its tragedies and its farces, 
its homely romances and its homely epics. There I heard 
the story of Singin’ Sandy Riggs, who, like Coligny, 
finally won by being repeatedly whipped; and his fist feud 
with Harve Allen, the bully; and the story of old Marm 
Perry, the Witch. I don’t suppose she was a witch really; 
but she owned a black cat and she had a droopy lid, which 
hung down over one red eye, and she lived a friendless life. 

And so when: the babies in thesettlement began to sicken 
and die of the spotted fever somebody advanced the very 
plausible suggestion that Marm Perry had laid a spell upon 
the children, and nearly everybody else believed it. A man 
whose child fell ill of the plague in the very hour when 
Marm Perry had spoken to the little thing took a silver 
dollar and melted it down and made a silver bullet of 
it—because, of course, witches were immune to slugs of 
lead—and on the night after the day when they buried his 
baby heslipped up to Marm Perry’s cabin and fired through 
the window at her as she sat, with her black cat in her lap, 
mouthing her empty gums over her supper. The bullet 
missed her—and he was a good shot, too, that man was. 
Practically all the men who lived in those days on the spot 
where our town was to stand were good shots. They had 
to be—or else go hungry frequently. 

When the news of this spread they knew for certain that 
only by fire could the evil charm be broken and the conjure- 
woman be destroyed. So one night soon after that a party 
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of men broke into Marm Perry’s cabin and made prisoners 
of her and her cat. They muffled her head in a bedquilt 
and they thrust the cat into a bag, both of them yowling 
and kicking; and they carried them to a place on the bluff 
above Island Creek, a mile or so from the young settle- 
ment, and there they kindled a great fire of brush; and 
when the flames had taken good hold of the wood they 
threw Marm Perry and her cat into the blaze and stood 
back to see them burn. Mind you, this didn’t happen at 
Salem, Massachusetts, in or about the year 1692. It hap- 
pened less than a century ago near a small river landing on 
what was then the southwestern frontier of these United 
States. 

There were certain men, though—leaders of opinion and 
action in the rough young community—who did not alto- 
gether hold with the theory that the evil eye was killing off 
the babies. Somehow they learned what was afoot and 
they followed, hotspeed, on the trail of the volunteer execu- 
tioners. As the tale has stood through nearly a hundred 
years of telling, they arrived barely in time. When they 
broke through the ring of witch burners and snatched 
Marm Perry off the pyre, her apron strings had burned in 
two. As for the cat, it burst through the bag and ran off 
through the woods, with its fur all ablaze, and was never 
seen again. I remember how I used to dream that story 
over and over again. Always in my dreams it reached its 
climax when that living firebrand went tearing off into the 
thickets. Somehow, to me, the unsalvaged cat took on 
more importance than its rescued owner. 

There were times, too, when I chanced to be the only 
caller upon Judge Priest’s front porch, and these are the 
times which in retrospect seem to me to have been the 
finest of all. I used to slip away from home alone, along 
toward suppertime, and pay the Judge a visit. Many and 
many a day, sitting there on that porch step, I watched the 
birds going to bed. His big front yard was a great place for 
the birds. In the deep grass, all summer long and all day 
long, the cock partridge would be directing the attention 
of a mythical Bob White to the fact that his peaches were 
ripe and overripe. If spared by boys and house cats until 
the hunting season began he would captain a covey. Now 
he was chiefly concerned with a harem. Years later I found 
that his dictionary name was American quail; but to us 
then he was a partridge, and in our town we still know him 
by no other title. 

Forgetting all about the dogs and the guns of the autumn 
before he would even invade Judge Priest’s chicken lot to 
pick up titbits overlooked by the dull-eyed resident flock; 
and toward twilight, growing bolder still, he would whistle 
and whistle from the tall white gate post of the front 
fence, while one of his trim brown concubines clucked 
lullabies to her speckled brood in the rank tangle back of 
the quince bushes. 

When the redbirds called it a day and knocked off, the 
mocking birds took up the job and on clear moonlight 
nights sang all night in the honey locusts. Just before sun- 
set yellow-hammers would be flickering about, tremen- 
dously occupied with things forgotten until then; and the 
chimney swifts that nested in Judge Priest’s chimney 
would go whooshing up and down the sooty flue, making 
haunted-house noises in the old sitting room below. 
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Sprawled in his favorite porch chair, the Judge would 
talk and I would listen. Sometimes, the situation being 
reversed, I would talk and he listen. Under the spell of his 
sympathetic understanding I would be moved to do what 
that most sensitive and secre- 
tive of creatures—a small 
boy—rarely does do: I would 
bestow my confidences upon 
him. And if he felt like 
laughing—at least, he never 
laughed. And if he felt that 
the disclosures called for a 
lecture he rarely did that, 
either; but if he did the ad- 
monition was so cleverly 
sugar-coated by his way of 
framing it that I tookit down 
without tasting it. 

As I see the vision now, it 
was at the close of a mighty 
warm day, when the sun went 
down as a red-hot ball and all 
the west was copperplated 
with promise of more heat to- 
morrow, when Mr. Herman 
Felsburg passed. I don’t 
know what errand was tak- 
ing him up Clay Street that 
evening—he lived clear over 
on the other side of town. 
But, anyway, he passed; and 
as he headed into the sunset glow I was inspired by a boy’s 
instinctive appreciation of the ludicrous to speak of the 
peculiar conformation of Mr. Felsburg’s legs. I don’t re- 
call now just what it was I said, but I do recall, as clearly 
as though it happened yesterday, the look that came into 
Judge Priest’s chubby round face. 

“Aha!” he said; and from the way he said it I knew he 
was displeased with me. He didn’t scold me, though— 
only he peered at me over his glasses until I felt my repent- 
ant soul shriveling smaller and smaller inside of me; and 
then after a bit he said: ‘‘Aha! Well, son, I reckin mebbe 
you're right. Old Man Herman has got a funny-lookin’ 
pair of laigs, ain’t he? They do look kinder like a set of 
hames that ain’t been treated kindly, don’t they? Whut 
was it you said they favored—horse collars, wasn’t it?” 

I tucked a regretful head down between my hunched 
shoulders, making no reply. After another little pause he 
went on: 

“Well, sonny, ef you should be spared to grow up to be 
a man, and there should be a war comin’ along, and you 
should git drawed into it someway, jest you remember 
this: Ef your laigs take you into ez many tight places and 
into ez many hard-fit fights as I’ve saw them little crook- 
edy laigs takin’ that little man, you won’t have no call 
to feel ashamed of ’em—not even ef yours should be so 
twisted you’d have to walk backward in order to go 
furward.” 

At hearing this my astonishment was so great I forgot 
my remorse of a minute before. I took it for granted that 
off yonder, in those far-away days, most of the older men 
in our town had seen service on one side or the other in the 
Big War—mainly on the Southern side. But somehow it 
never occurred to me that Mr. Herman Felsburg might 
also have been a soldier. As far back as I recalled he had 
been in the clothing business. Boylike, I assumed he had 
always been in the clothing business. So 

“Was Mr. Felsburg in the war?” I asked. 

“He most suttinly was,’’ answered Judge Priest. 

“As a regular sure-nuff soldier!” I asked, still in doubt. 

“iz a reg’lar sure-nuff soldier.” 

I considered for a moment. 

“Why, he’s Jewish, ain’t he, Judge?” I asked next. 

“So fur as my best information and belief go, he’s prac- 
tically exclusively all Jewish,’’ said Judge Priest with a 
little chuckle. 

“But I didn’t think Jewish gentlemen ever did any 
fighting, Judge?” 

I imagine that bewilderment was in my tone, for my 
juvenile education was undergoing enlargement by leaps 
and bounds. 

“Didn’t you?” he said. ‘‘Well, boy, you go to Sunday 
school, don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, sir—every Sunday—nearly.” 

“Well, didn’t you ever hear tell at Sunday school of a 
little feller named David that taken a rock-sling and killed 
a big giant named Goliath?” 

“Yes, sir; but f 

“Well, that there little feller David was a Jew.” 

“T know, sir; but—but that was so long ago!” 

“Tt was quite a spell back, and that’s a fact,” agreed 
Judge Priest. ‘‘Evenso, Ireckin human nature continues to 
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keep right on bein’ human nature. You’ll be findin’ that 
out, son, when you git a little further along in years. They 
learnt you about Samson, too, didn’t they—at that there 
Sunday school?” 

I am quite sure I must have shown enthusiasm along 
here. At that period Samson was, with me, a favorite 
character in history. By reason of his recorded perform- 
ances he held rank in my estimation with Israel Putnam 
and General N. B. Forrest. 

“Aha!” continued the Judge. ‘‘Old Man Samson was 
right smart of a fighter, takin’ one thing with another, 
wasn’t he? Remember hearin’ about that time when he 
taken the jawbone of an ass and killed up I don’t know how 
many of them old Philistines?’’ 

“Oh, yes, sir. And then that other time when they cut 
off his hair short and put him in jail, and after it grew out 
again he pulled the temple right smack down and killed 
everybody!” 

“Tt strikes me I did hear somebody speakin’ of that cir- 
cumstance too. It created a right smart talk round the 
neighborhood.” 

I can hear the old Judge saying this, and I can see— 
across the years—the quizzical little wrinkles bunching at 
the corners of his eyes. 

He sat a minute looking down at me and smiling. - 

“Samson was much of a man—and he was a Jew.”’ 

‘“Was he?” I was shocked in a new place. 

“That’s jest exactly what he was. And there was a man 
oncet named Judas—not the Judas you’ve heered about, 
but a feller with the full name of Judas Maccabzeus; and 
he was such a peart hand at fightin’ they called him the 
Hammer of the Jews. Judgin’ by whut I’ve been able to 
glean about him, his enemies felt jest as well satisfied ef 
they could hear, before the hostilities started, that Judas 
was laid up sick in bed somewheres. It taken considerable 
of a load off their minds, ez you might say. 

“But—jest as you was sayin’, son, about David—it’s 
been a good while since them parties flourished. When we 
look back on it, it stretches all the way frum here to B. C.; 
and that’s a good long stretch, and a lot of things have been 
happenin’ meantime. But I sometimes git to thinkin’ that 
mebbe little Herman Felsburg has got some of that old- 
time Jew fightin’ blood in his veins. Anyhow, he belongs to 
the same breed. No, sirree, sonny; it don’t always pay 
to judge a man by his laigs. You kin do that with reguards 
to a frog or a grasshopper, or even sometimes with a 
chicken; but not with a man. It ain’t the shape of ’em 
that counts—it’s where they’1l take you in time of trouble.”’ 

He cocked his head down at me—I saying nothing at all. 
There didn’t seem to be anything for me to say; so I 
maintained silence and he spoke on: 

“You jest bear that in mind next time you feel moved to 
talk about laigs. And ef it should happen to be Mister 
Felsburg’s laigs that 
you’re takin’ fur your 
text, remember this 
whut I’m tellin’ you 
now: They may be 
crooked; but, son, there 
ain’t no gamer pair of 
laigs nowheres in this 
world. I’ve seen ’em 
carryin’ him into battle 
when, all the time, my 
knees was knockin’ to- 
gether, the same ez one 
of these here end men in 
a minstrel show knocks 
his bones together. His 
laigs may ’a’ trembled 
a little bit too—I ain’t 
sayin’ they didn’t—but 
they kept right on 
promenadin’ him up to 
where the trouble was; 
and that’s the main p’int 
with a pair of shanks. 
You jest remember 
that.” 

Being sufficiently 
humbled I said I would 
remember it. 

“There’s still another 
thing about Herman 
Felsburg’s laigs that 
most people round here 
don’t know, neither,” 
added Judge Priest when 
I had made my pledge: 
“All up and down the 
back sides of his calves, 
and clear down on his 
shins, there’s a whole 
passel of littlered marks. 
There’s somany of them 
littlescars that they look 
jest like lacework on his 
skin.” 


“Did he get them in the war?” I inquired eagerly, scent- 
ing a story. 

“No; he got them before the war came along,’ said 
Judge Priest. “‘Some of these times, sonny, when you’re 
a little bit older, I’ll tell you a tale about them scars on 
Mr. Felsburg’s laigs. There ain’t many besides me that 
knows it.” 

“Couldn’t I hear it now?” I asked. 

“‘T reckin you ain’t a suitable age to understand—yit,”’ 
said Judge Priest. ‘‘I reckin we’d better wait a few years. 
But I won’t forgit—I’ll tell you when the time’s ripe. 
Anyhow, there’s somethin’ else afoot now—somethin’ that 
ought to interest a hongry boy.” 

I became aware of his house servant—Jeff Poindexter— 
standing in the hall doorway, waiting until his master con- 
cluded whatever he might be saying in order to make an 
important announcement. 

“All right, Jeff!” said Judge Priest. ‘‘I’ll be there in a 
minute.” Then, turning to me: ‘‘Son-boy, hadn’t you 
better stay here fur supper with-me? I expect there’s 
vittles enough fur two. Come on—I’ll make Jeff run over 
to your house and tell your mother I kept you to supper 
with me.”’ 

After that memorable supper with Judge Priest—all the 
meals I ever took as his guest were memorable events and 
still are—ensues a lapse, to be measured by years, before I 
heard the second chapter of what might be called the tale 
of Mr. Felsburg’s legs. I heard it one evening in the Judge’s 
sitting room. 

A squeak had come into my voice, and there was a sus- 
picion of down—a mere trace, as the chemists say—on my 
upper lip. I was in the second week of proud incumbency 
of my first regular job. I had gone to work on the Daily 
Evening News—the cubbiest of cub reporters, green as a 
young gourd, but proud as Potiphar over my new job and 
my new responsibilities. This time it was professional 
duty rather than the social instinct that took me to the 
old Judge’s house. 

I had been charged by my editor to get from him divers 
litigatious facts relating to a decision he had that day ren- 
dered in the circuit court where he presided. The informa- 
tion having been vouchsafed, the talk took a various trend. 
Somewhere in the course of it Mr. Felsburg’s name came 
up and my memory ran back like a spark along a tarred 
string to that other day when he had promised to relate to 
me an episode connected with certain small scars on those 
two bandy legs of our leading clothing merchant. 

The present occasion seemed fitting for hearing this 
long-delayed narrative. I reminded my host of his olden 
promise; and between puffs at his corncob pipe he told me 
the thing which I retell here and now, except that, for 
purposes of convenience, I have translated the actual 
wording of it out of Judge Priest’s vernacular into my own. 





One Night a Party of Men Broke Into Marm Perry's Cabin and Made Prisoners of Her and Her Cat 


So doing, it devolves upon me, first off, to introduce into 
the main theme a character not heretofore mentioned—a 
man named Thomas Albritton, a farmer in our county, and 
at one period a prosperous one. He lived, while he lived— 
for he has been dead a good while now—six miles from 
town, on the Massac Creek Road. He lived there all his 
days. His father before him had cleared the timber off the 
land and built the two-room log house of squared logs, with 
the open “gallery” between. With additions, the house 
grew in time to be a rambling, roomy structure, but from 
first to last it kept its identity; and even after the last of 
the old tenants died off or moved off, and new tenants 
moved in, it was still known as the Albritton place. For 
all I know to the contrary, it yet goes by that name. 

From pioneer days on until this Thomas Albritton 
became heir to the farm and head of the family, the Albrit- 
tons had been a forehanded breed—people with a name 
for thrift. In fact, I had it that night from the old Judge 
that, for a good many years after he grew up, this Thomas 
Albritton enjoyed his due share of affluence. He raised as 
good a grade of tobacco and as many bushels of corn to the 
acre as anybody in the Massac Bottoms raised; and, so 
far as ready money went, he was better off than most of his 
neighbors. 

Perhaps, though, he was not so provident as his sire had 
been; or perhaps, in a financial way, he had in his latter 
years more than his share of bad luck. Anyhow, after a 
while he began to go downhill financially, which is another 
way of saying he got into debt. Piece by piece he sold off 
strips of the fertile creek lands his father had cleared. 
There came a day when he owned only the house, stand- 
ing in its grove of honey locusts, and the twenty acres sur- 
rounding it; and the title to those remaining possessions 
was lapped and overlapped by mortgages. 

It is the rule of this merry little planet of ours that some 
must go up while others go down. Otherwise there would 
be no room at the top for those who climb. Mr. Herman 
Felsburg was one who steadily went up. When first I 
knew him he was rated among the wealthy men of our 
town. By local standards of those days he was rich— 
very rich. To me, then, it seemed that always he must 
have been rich. But here Judge Priest undeceived me. 

When Mr. Felsburg, after four years of honorable sery- 
ice as a private soldier in the army of the late Southern 
Confederacy, came back with the straggling handful that 
was left of Company B to the place where he had enlisted, 
he owned of this world’s goods just the rags he stood in, 
plus a canny brain, a provident and saving instinct, and a 
natural aptitude for barter and trade. 

Somewhere, somehow, he scraped together a meager 
capital of a few dollars, and with this he opened a tiny 
cheap-John shop down on Market Square, where he sold 
gimcracks to darkies and poor whites. He prospered—it 
was inevitable that he 
should prosper. He took 
unto himself a wife of 
his own people; and be- 
tween periods of bearing 
him children she helped 
him tosave. He brought 
his younger brother, Ike, 
over from the old coun- 
try and made Ike a full 
partner with him in his 
growing business. 

Long before those of 
my own generation were 
born the little store 
down on Market Square 
was a reminiscence. 
Two blocks uptown, on 
the busiest corner in 
town, stood Felsburg 
Brothers’ Oak Hall 
Clothing Emporium, 
then, as now, the largest 
and the most enterpris- 
ing merchandising es- 
tablishment in’ our end 
of thestate. If you could 
not find it at Felsburg 
Brothers’ you simply 
could not find it any- 
where—that was all. It 
was more than a store; 
it was an institution, like 
the courthouse and the 
county-fair grounds. 

The multitudinous af- 
fairs of the industry he 
had founded did not en- 
gage the energies of the 
busy little man with the 
funny legs to the exclu- 
sion of other things. As 
the saying goes, he 
branched out. Hedidn’t 
speculate—he was too 
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conservative for that; but where there seemed a chance 
to invest an honest dollar with a reasonable degree of 
certainty of getting back, say, a dollar-ten in due time, he 
invested. Some people called it luck, which is what some 
people always call it when it turns out so; but, whether it 
was luck or just foresight, whatsoever he touched seemed 
bound to flourish and beget dividends. 

Eventually, as befitting one who had risen to be a com- 
manding figure in the commercial affairs of the community, 
Mr. Felsburg became an active factor in its financial 
affairs. As a stockholder, the Commonwealth Bank wel- 
comed him to its hospitable midst. Soon it saw its way 
clear to making him a director and vice president. There 
was promise of profit in the use of his name. Printed on 
the letterheads, it gave added solidity and added sub- 
stantiality to the bank’s roster. People liked him too. 
Behind his short round back they might gibe at the shape 
of his legs, and laugh at his ways of butchering up the 
English language and twisting up the metaphors with 
which he besprinkled his everyday walk and conversation; 
but, all the same, they liked him. 

So, in his orbit Mr. Herman Felsburg went up and up 
to the very peaks of prominence; and while he did this, 
that other man I have mentioned—Thomas Albritton— 
went down and down until he descended into the Slough 
of Despond. 

In the fullness of time the lines of these two crossed, for 
it was at the Commonwealth Bank that Albritton nego- 

, tiated the first and, later, the second of his loans upon his 
homestead. Indeed, it was Mr. Felsburg who both times 
insisted that Albritton be permitted to borrow, even 
though, when the matter of writing the second mortgage 
came up, another director, who specialized in county 
property, pointed out that, to begin with, Albritton wasn’t 
doing very well; and that, in the second place, the amount 
of his indebtedness already was as much and very possibly 
more than as much as the farm would bring’ at forced sale. 

Even though the bank bought it in to protect itself— 
and in his gloomy mind’s eye this director foresaw such a 
contingency—it might mean a cash loss; but Mr. Fels- 
burg stood pat; and, against the judgment of his associates, 
he had his way about it. Subsequently, when Mr. Felsburg 
himself offered to relieve the bank of all possibility of an 
ultimate deficit by buying Albritton’s paper, the rest of 
the board felt relieved. Practically by acclamation he was 
permitted to do so. 

Of this, however, the borrower knew nothing at all, Mr. 
Felsburg having made it a condition that his purchase 
should be a private transaction. So far as the bor- 
rower’s knowledge went, he owed principal and 
interest to the bank. There was no reason why Albrit- 
ton should suspect that Mr. Herman Felsburg took 
any interest, selfish or otherwise, in his affairs, or that 
Mr. Felsburg entertained covetous designs upon his 
possessions. Mr. Felsburg wasn’t a money lender. 
He was a clothing merchant. And Albritton wasn’t 
a business man—his present condition, stripped as 
he was of most of his inheritance, and with the re- 
maining portion heavily encumbered, gave ample 
proof of that. 

Besides, the two men scarcely knew each other. 
Albritton was an occasional customer at the Oak 
Hall. But, for the matter of that, so was nearly 
everybody else in Red Gravel County; and when he 
came in to make a purchase it was never the senior 
member of the firm but always one of the clerks who 
served him. 

At such times Mr. Felsburg, from the back part 
of the store, would watch Mr. Albritton steadily. 
He never approached him, never offered to speak to 
him; but he watched him. 

One day, not so very long after the date when Mr. 
Felsburg privately took over the mortgages on the 
Albritton place, Albritton drove in with a load of 
tobacco for the Buckner & Keys Warehouse; and, 
leaving his team and loaded wagon outside, he went 
into the Oak Hall to buy something. 

Adolph Dreifus, one of the salesmen, waited on 
him as heoften had before. 

The owners of the establishment were at the mo- 
ment engaged in conference in the rear of the 
store. Mr. Ike Felsburg was urging, with all the 
eloquence at his command, the advisability of adding 
a line of trunks and suit cases to the stock—a venture 
which he personally strongly favored—when he be- 
came aware that his brother was not heeding what 
he had to say. Instead of heeding, Mr. Herman was 
peering along a vista of counters and garment racks 
to where Adolph Dreifus stood on one side of a show 
case and Tom Albritton stood on the other. There 
was a queer expression on Mr. Felsburg’s face. His 
eyes were squinted and his tongue licked at his lower 
lip. 

““Hermy,” said the younger man, irritated that 
his brother’s attention should go wandering afar 
while a subject of such importance was under dis- 
cussion, ‘“‘Hermy, would you please be so good as to 
listen to me what I am saying to you?” 


There was no answer. Mr. Herman continued to stare 
straight ahead. Mr. Ike raised his voice impatiently: 

“Hermy!”’ 

Theolderman turned on himwithsuchsuddennessthat Mr. 
Ike almost slipped off the stool upon which he was perched. 

‘‘What’s the idea—yelling in my ear likea steam engine?” 
demanded Mr. Herman angrily. ‘‘Do you think maybe I 
am deef or something?” 

“But, Hermy,’’ complained Mr. Ike, ‘‘you ain’t listening 
at all. Twice now I have to call you; in fact, three times.” 

“Ts that so?”’ said Mr. Herman with elaborate sarcasm. 
“T suppose you think I got nothing whatever at all to do 
except I should listen to you? If I should spend all my 
time listening to you where would this here Oak Hall 
Clothing Emporium be? I should like to ask you that. 
Gabble, gabble, gabble all day long—that is you! Me, I 
don’t talk so much; but I do some thinking.” 

“But this is important, what I am trying to tell you, 
Hermy. Why should you be watching yonder, with a look 
on your face like as if you would like to bite somebody? 
Adolph Dreifus ain’t so dumb in the head but what he 
could sell a pair of suspenders or something without your 
glaring at him every move what he makes.” 

“Did I say I was looking at Adolph Dreifus?” asked 
Mr. Herman truculently. 

“Well, then, if you ain’t looking at Adolph, why should 
you look so hard at that Albritton fellow? He don’t owe 
us any money, so far as I know. For what he gets he pays 
cash, else we positively wouldn’t let him have the goods. 
I’ve seen you acting like this before, Hermy. Every time 
that Albritton comes in this place you drop whatever you 
are doing and hang round and hang round, watching him. 
I noticed it before; and I should like to ask ‘i 

“Mister Ikey Felsburg,” said Mr. Herman slowly, ‘‘if 
you could mind your own business I should possibly be 
able to mind mine. Remember this, if you please—I look 





at who I please. You are too nosey and you talk too damn’ 


much with your mouth! I am older than what you are; 
and I tell you this—a talking jaw gathers no moss. Also, I 
would like to know, do my eyes belong to me or do they 
maybe belong to you, and you have just loaned ’em to me 
for a temporary accommodation?” 

“But, Hermy a 

“Tke, shut up 

And Mr. Ike, warned by the tone in his brother’s voice, 
shut up. 

One afternoon, perhaps six months after this passage 
between the two partners, Mr. Herman crossed the street 
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Somehow He Scraped Together a Meager Capital and Opened a 
Tiny Cheap:John Shop Down on Market Square 
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from the Oak Hall to the Commonwealth Bank to make a 
deposit. Through his wicket window Herb Kivil, the 
cashier, spoke to him, lowering his voice: 

“Oh, Mr. Felsburg: you remember that Albritton mat- 
ter you were speaking to me about week before last?” 

Mr. Felsburg nodded. 

“Well, the last interest payment is more than a month 
overdue now; and, on top of that, Albritton still owes the 
payment that was due three months before that. There’s 
not a chance in the world of his being able to pay up. He 
practically admitted as much when he was in here last, 
asking for more time. So I’ve followed your instructions 
in the matter.” 

“That’s a good boy, Herby—a very good boy,” said Mr. 
Felsburg, seemingly much gratified. ‘‘You wrote him, 
then, like I told you?” 

“Yes, sir; I wrote him. Yesterday I served notice on 
him by mail that we would have to go ahead and foreclose 
right away. So this morning he called me up by telephone 
from out in the country and asked us to hold off, please, 
until he could come in here and talk the thing over again.” 

“Does he think maybe he can pay his just debts with 
talk?” inquired Mr. Felsburg. 

“Well, if he does I’ll mighty soon undeceive him,’ said 
Kivil. “And yet I can’t help but feel sorry for the poor 
devil—he’s had an awful run of luck, by all accounts. But 
here’s the thing I mainly wanted to speak to you about: 
You see, he still thinks the bank holds these mortgages. He 
doesn’t know you bought ’em from the bank; and what I 
wanted to ask you was this: Do you want me to tell him 
the truth when he comes in, or would you rather I waited 
and let him find it out for himself when the foreclosure 
goes through and the sheriff takes possession?” 

“Don’t do neither one,” ordered Mr. Felsburg. ‘You 
should call him up right away and tell him to come in to 
see me about it to-morrow at ten o’clock. And then, 
Herby, when he does come in, you should tell him to step 
over to the Oak Hall and see me in my office. That’s all 
what you should tell him. I got reasons of my own why 
I should prefer to break the news to him myself.  Under- 
stand, Herby?”’ 

“T understand, Mr. Felsburg,” said Mr. Kivil. “The 
minute he steps in here—before he’s had time to open up 
the subject—I’m to send him over to see you. Is that 
right?” 

“That’s exactly right, Herby.” And, with pleased puck- 
ers at the corners of his eyes, Mr. Felsburg turned away 
and went stumping out. 

Physically Mr. Felsburg didn’t in the least sug- 
gest a cat, and yet, after he was gone, Cashier Kivil 
found himself likening Mr. Felsburg to a cat with 
long claws—a cat that would play a long time with 
a captive mouse before killing it. He turned to his 
assistant, Emanuel Moon. 

““What’s bred in the bone is bound to show sooner 
or later,” said Herb Kivil sagely. ‘I never thought 
of it before—but I guess there must be a mighty 
mean streak in Mr. Felsburg somewheres. I know 
this much: I’d hate mightily to owe him any money. 
Did you see that look on his face? He looked like 
a regular little old Shylock. I’ll bet you he takes 
his pound of flesh every pop—with an extra half 
pound or so thrown in for good measure.” 

Long before ten o’clock the following morning Mr. 
Felsburg sat waiting in his little cubicle of a private 
office on the mezzanine floor at the back of the Oak 
Hall. He kept taking out his watch and looking at 
it. About ten minutes past the hour one of the clerks 
climbed the stairs to tell him that Mr. Thomas 
Albritton, from out in the Massac Creek neighbor- 
hood, was below, asking to see him. 

“Allright,” said Mr. Felsburg; ‘‘you should send 
him up here to me right away. Tell him I said, 
please, he should step this way.” 

Presently, the clunk of heavy feet sounding on the 
steps, Mr. Felsburg reared himself back in his chair 
at his desk with an expectant, eager look on his face. 
In the doorway at the top of the stairs appeared 
the man for whom he waited—a middle-aged man 
with slumped shoulders, in worn, soiled garments, 
and in every line of his harassed face expressing the 
fact that here stood a failure, mutely craving the 
pardon of the world for being a failure. The yellow 
dust of country roads was thick, like powdered 
sulphur, in the wrinkles of his shoes and the creases 
of his shabby old coat. He had his hat in his hand. 

“Good mornin’, Mr. Felsburg,’”’ he said. 

“Morning!” 

Mr. Felsburg returned the greeting with a sharp 
and businesslike brevity. He did not invite the caller 
to seat himself. In the small room there was but 
one chair—the one that held Mr. Felsburg’s short 
form. So, during the early part of the scene that 
followed, Albritton continued to stand, while Mr. 
Felsburg enjoyed the advantage of being seated and 
at his ease where, without stirring, he might, from'be- 
neath his lowered brows, look the other up and down. 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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one of these average guys—good job, good pay, good 

citizens—and that lets’em out! What? That’s enough? 
Sure! For them kind of birds that’s not only enough, that’s 
all there is! That’s all they want, that’s as far up as they 
look—get me? They ain’t got no more of this here per- 
sonality thing than a toothpick or a lead pencil—they’re 
just one of a million! They come and go—and nobody even 
looks up from the newspaper as they pass, because they’ll 
be lots more of ’em along in a minute, the world’s full of 
’em—no, cluttered up with ’em! 

Average guys, y'know. Ever see one of them books that 
some simp cheated his parents and disappointed his wife by 
wastin’ the time to get together? They’re full of stuff like 
this: ‘“‘The average man drinks 856434 quarts of water a 
year and there are 40 4 pounds of salt in the average man’s 
body” or “The average man walks twice round the 
world and three times past the church durin’ a lifetime.” 

There’s about four hundred pages of that spicy readin’, 
showin’ what the average guy does. His act isso full of old 
stuff that they got a book showin’ every move he makes 
from the nursery to the undertaker. You can always tell 
what he eats, smokes, drinks and owes. He’s like the ball 
bearin’s on a sewin’ machine—you don’t see him or hear 
him and you never know he was there if he didn’t bust now 
and then. 

I been in one of these small burgs, and a guy would roll 
by in an auto who looked like Rockefeller’s landlord, to the 
naked eye. 

“Who's that bird?” I’d ask an onlooker. 

“Heh?” he’d answer, takin’ a flash. ““‘Search me! One 
of them rich guys from uptown, I guess—town’s full of em!” 

Then another fellow would breeze by—on foot. Might 
have on an old shiny suit, a wrong hat and little or no 
shoes—and I’d see everybody wavin’ their hands and 
greetin’ him like he was a prosperous season. 

““Who have we here?”’ I’d say to the native. 

“Him?” he’d shoot back. ‘‘Him? I guess you don’t 
belong round here, stranger; that’s Joe Hawkins, champion 
quoit pitcher of this here county!” 

And you’d think he was introducin’ the President of the 
United States! 

That’s the difference between the average guy and the 
other kind—and down in its heart the whole world reasons 
the same way! So if you want your head to show above 
the mob, get away from the crowd that gets the write-ups 
in the Dictionary of Important Facts About the Human 
Race. If you can’t do somethin’ better than the average 
guy can, all right—do it worse! Anything so’s you ain’t 
just among those present in the telephone directory. 

The best way to explain what I mean is to tell you the 
case of “‘ Useless’? Lennon, who only knew how to do one 
thing, but he did that so well he stood out from the other 
ball players of his time like Billy Sunday does from the 
average minister. Another thing—Useless will be remem- 

* bered when all the other guys who played with and against 
him have to be looked up in the back files of the annual. 

Lennon wasn’t christened Useless—that is, not by his 
parents—his real name was William U. Lennon. When I 
first heard it I thought the U was put in the middle to make 
it harder, but he told me his father had been with the win- 
ners in the Civil War series and had named him after Gen- 
eral Grant. Grant was in the box for us, y’know, and 
fooled the Confederate batsmen with a slow drop and an 
inshoot. Lee had somethin’ on the ball himself, but his 
support, while game to the core, didn’t have the big-league 
stuff and they lost out. 

Well, I tried to figure out how to spell Grant with a U, 
but I couldn’t do it without the book, so I put it up to 
Harry Lane, who was secretary of the club and once went 
to Harvard to sign a pitcher for me. He explains that 
Grant’s first name was Ulysses—I made him write it out, 
because I never could repeat it. The nearest I could get 
was “‘Useless,’”’ and after I seen how well it fitted Lennon 
when he come to me, I let it go at that. 

I found out later, bein’ bothered as to why a big leaguer 
like Grant carried a trick front name like that, that this here 
Ulysses guy was knockin’ ’em dead on the other side about 
the time Hans Wagner started to hang round the spring 
trainin’ camps. He was a Chink or somethin’ like that, I 
ain’t quite sure. It’s hard to keep track of them foreign 
guys, most of ’em only last a season in the big show anyhow. 

Lennon, by some hook or crook, managed to ease him- 
self into my wife’s family as a Class C cousin. He started 
life as a baby, the same as everybody else, but when he got 
round twenty and had lost all the jobs in the neighborhood, 
he decided to become a ball player. He interviewed the 
Missus and I was selected as the fall guy. 

We was in Chicago in the middle of a series that meant 
we went into first place if we won it and dropped to third if 
we didn’t—and the Phillies beat the Braves. So you cansee 
I was no more interested in the thing than the Kaiser is 


I: RATHER be champion egg beater of the world than 





“‘No, I Don’t Claim to be No Pitcher, Although I Wouldn't 
Mind if That's All You Got Open’”’ 


in the war. Three of the fastest men on the team were 
watchin’ from the bench, unable to be of any more help than 
to ride the umpires, on account of cuts and bruises picked 
up in the first two games—and I -was callin’ in all the 
bushers I had farmed out. 

At this critical moment, as the guy said as he fell off the 
roof—at this critical moment, along comes Useless Lennon. 
I’m sittin’ in the lobby of the Auditorium Hotel after the 
third game, when the only guy I ever saw that really looked 
like the comic rubes in the movies breezes up to me and 
pipes: “Howdy, Cousin John!” 

With that he laid down the largest steamer trunk in the 
world, a couple of packages wrapped in newspapers that 
featured colored comic sections, and pulled out a cloth 
checkerboard. 

“Sakes alive!’ he remarks, wipin’ his forehead. “‘Sakes 
alive—don’t this travelin’ round the country in railroad 
trains get you dusty though?”’ 

It had got to where people was lookin’ round and grin- 
nin’ at us as they passed. I didn’t blame them, because 
this guy was more pleasin’ to the eye than anything else on 
view in the lobby. He was about six-foot-seven and easily 
as stout as a lead pencil—if he had swallowed a boiled egg 
whole it would have shown through his shirt, on the level! 
He’s featurin’ a hat that looks like Pawnee Bill had just 
throwed it away and a suit of clothes that was all the rage 
about the time Fulton invented the night boats to Albany. 
His thin, sharp face sticks out over a cut-away collar and 
a tie so red it looked like a three-alarm fire. He’s wearin’ 
his hair long to keep the wind off the back of his neck. 

But it was his legs that caught the eye and held the at- 
tention, as we remark at the barber shop. Down to the 
knees they were the same as yours, but from that point on 
they had a stork lookin’ like a dachshund. They seemed to 
trail down to the floorJike ribbons ona Maypole—they were 
like a pair of stilts with trousers on ’em, except that they 
kinda quivered forward and backward with every breeze. 
They were some legs! 

Well, that was Useless. 

After the first flash I got at him, I turned back to the 
Sportin’ Final without a word. I ain’t no shrinkin’ violet — 
but I was afraid the onlookers would think I was with him. 

“Well, cousin!” he says, kinda hurt.— ‘“‘Ain’t you goin’ 
to shake hands?” 


lal. C. Witwer 


“Git away!” I shoots over the top of the paper. ‘‘The 
guy that made you up for this stunt double-crossed you. 
Your stuff is too coarse for the big time, try it over on the 
South Side. What is it—a revival of the Old Homestead, 
or is Giggly’s Chewin’ Gum slippin’ you for this?” 

He looks kinda puzzled for a minute, and I remember 
thinkin’ he wasn’t such a poor actor at that. Then he 
reaches in his hat and pulls a letter out of the inside band, 
handin’ it over to me like he was goin’ to holler “Sign them 
papers, curse you!” or somethin’ like that. 

“Now listen, friend!’’ I says, gettin’ both sore and up 
off the chair. ‘I don’t want to be mussy—I told you in a 
nice way to run along and peddle your rattlesnake oil or 
whatever your line is. But if you keep on pesterin’ me 
right out in public here, I’m goin’ to ease you through that 
door!’ 

“Wait ’til you read that,” he comes back, “and I’ll 
betcha you change your tune!” 

And he folds his arms behind him and shakes his head as 
much as to say: ‘‘ You don’t know who I am!” 

Somethin’ made me take a look at the envelope and I 
geen it was addressed to me in the wife’s writin’, so I rip the 
thing open and read it. It was from the boss all right, and 
after I had waded through it I found out that if I kept 
sittin’ in drafts in the hotel lobbies I’d get my old asthma 
back again; to be sure and wear my heavy ones at night 
in the West; that Aunt Ann was took with the quinsy 
again—and that the guy who would hand me this, if the 
train stayed on the rails, was my near cousin or almost 
relative, William U. Lennon! 

At the bottom it said all I had to do was give him a job 
on the team. 

Y’know, I’d heard about this bird before. Six or seven 
times the wife had threatened to ship him on to me, but I 
had a different idea of him altogether. Know what I mean? 
I had him figured as one of them young, clean-cut college 
kids who was knockin’ ’em dead for old Yale or some joint 
like that and might actually be there with the makin’s of a 
ball player. I never thought for a second he’d check up 
anything like this, so you can figure how I felt when I give 
Useless the up and down. 

By this time the attendance round us has got so large 
I’m afraid the firemen will kick, so I grab him and beat it 
for the elevator. 

“Come with me,” I tells him, “before the movies kid- 
nap you!” 

I took him into my room. 

“Now,” I begins, ‘the first thing I want to know is, 
when do you leave?” 

““Oh, I’m here to stay now!” he says, sittin’ down and 
lookin’ round the room like a guy in a doctor’s office. “As 
soon as I get slicked up a bit I’ll be ready to go with you 
and try on a uneyform. D’ye think you could put me in 
the game to-morrow?” 

I looked out the window at Chicago for a while and then 
I says: 

““No—I don’t think so! I can’t figure where I can find 
an openin’ for you at all. I got nine men on the team now 
and that’s all the positions !we’re allowed in this league, 
so you see what I’m up against. I ain’t got no extry uni- 
forms anyhow. Why don’t you put it off till next season? 
Maybe somebody will throw up their job between now and 
then.” 

He plays on the bottom of his chin for a minute like it 
was a flute—I never seen nobody think that way before. 
Then he takes his hand away and looks over at me. 

“‘Nope,”’ he grins, “I’m here now and I guess I'll stay! 
I throwed up my job anyhow, so there’s no sense in me 
goin’ back. I could play without a uneyform for a few 
days—I’d be willin’ to go ahead in my citizen’s clothes till 
you could get me one made. Cousin May told me you’d 
give me a job as soon as I got here, because you was always 
short of help. She said not to mind anything you did, be- 
cause you was quick-tempered, but to stay right with you 
until you give in” —he puts that trick hat of his on the bed 
and crosses them educated legs—‘‘and that’s just what 
I’m a-goin’ to dew!”’ he winds up. 

If you think I could have throwed him out the window 
and let it go at that it’s because you didn’t see him and— 
you don’t know the Missus. This guy was so high from the 
ground that in order to wallop him on the nose you’d have 
to borreh a ladder, and when Mrs. Mac wants anything 
done, ten years’ workin’ experience has satisfied me that 
the best way is to do it first and argy it out afterward. 

As soon as I read that letter I knowed I was up against it. 

“Take your hat off the bed!” I says finally. “It’s bad 
luck and I had enough for one day! What are you—a 
pitcher?” 

“T got to leave it on the bed so’s the brim won’t curl on 
me,” he tells me. “No, I don’t claim to be no pitcher, al- 
though I wouldn’t mind doin’ it if that’s all you got open.” 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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in the open air, where the brokers freeze in winter, 

frizzle in summer and are driven from their posts 
by torrential rains, has developed of late the second 
largest stock market in this country, and perhaps in all 
the world. It is the great free-for-all poor man’s stock 
exchange. It is the outside, the ‘“‘curb” market; the 
strangest and certainly the most picturesque institution 
in the whole modern financial system. 

The curb has no legal right to exist. It is as much a 
nuisance in the streets as a fight between neighborhood 
gangs. The police can drive it away in a twinkling; 
even the porters in near-by buildings almost hourly per- 
form a shooing act as excited brokers swarm into their 
portals. But the curb is an older institution than even 
the New York Stock Exchange in its marble halls, and 
the police wink at the nuisance of it; for the curb per- 
forms a vital and at present tremendous function in the 
economic life of the country. 

In its long history the curb has moved—or, rather, it 
has been pushed—from spot to spot and from street to 
street. Many futile efforts have been made to confine 
it within ropes. For the curb is like one of those elusive 
streams in the Western desert: In dry, dull times it 
dwindles away to small proportions, almost disappears; 
but when the floods of prosperity roar the tiny trickle 
swells into a mighty river and overflows all its bounds. 

Such is the natural history of the curb. These are 
the boom days. Brokers ride home in their limousines, 
attain a new dignity, and vote to go indoors, with a roof 
over theirheads. Butthey won’tleavethestreet. There 
is an ancient affinity between brokers and curbstones, 
and the plain, simple truth is that there must always 
be an open, outside, overflow stock market, most espe- 
cially in periods like the present, when new securities 
are being created bythe billion. If the curb went indoors 
it would merely sink into futile unimportance and a new 
group of brokers would meet on some other street corner. 

Out on the curb is the great cruciblein which are tested 
the thousand-and-one hasty stock flotations of each 
new era of expansion in this country. Itisasort of back 
yard to the New York Stock Exchange, whose expensive 
respectability must not be intruded upon too suddenly or 
rudely by the newly rich among securities. Here on the 
curb every new child born of the excited enthusiasm of 
palmy, haleyon days of sudden fortune must be tried out 
before he enters the decorous, stately presence of his scorn- 
ful elder-brother securities. 

Here on the curb thousands of “pups” must wipe their 
shoes and wash their faces and otherwise prove themselves 
presentable before they go ‘‘inside.”’ If they show up 
well they are “‘listed’” on the ‘‘Big Board.” If they fail 
in the hard daily tussle of the curb market—and of the 
many which start few indeed are chosen—their future is 
commonly that of oblivion. 


(Ji: on one of the streets of lower Manhattan Island, 


The Back Yard of the Big Exchange 


HE Stock Exchange and the curb are close of kin, but 

it is poor form to mention it above a whisper in the holy 
precincts of the former. One is the largest restricted stock 
market in the world, and the other is the largest unre- 
stricted market; but their relationship is far closer than 
that. A majority—perhaps eighty-five per cent—of all 
business on the free-for-all curb comes from members or 
clients of members of the polite, regulated, restricted, anti- 
septic Stock Exchange. The more rigidly the Stock 
Exchange scrutinizes the stocks it allows on its floor, and 
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the more severely it suppresses the cruder forms of specu- 
lative license within its own borders, the more surely and 
eagerly do men turn to the unbridled gambling opportuni- 
ties of the curb; for there are the cheap stocks, new stocks, 
unregulated stocks, out of which every element of sudden 
gambling profit has not been squeezed in an effort to 
impart investment cleanliness. 

“Oftentimes the side show, with its sword swallower, 
snake charmer and elastic-skin person, is far more satis- 
fying as a means of entertainment than the main three- 
ring circus, which has bareback riders, tumblers, trapeze 
thrillers and clowns. Also, it is cheaper. Most institutions 
of the present day have their circus sideshows: Street-car 
lines have the jitney; summer hotels have the boarding 
house; the legitimate drama has the movies. And the 
Stock Exchange has the curb market.’”’ Thus speaks one 
bilious and ill-advised critic. 

But the curb is not to be scorned or made fun of. It 
serves useful as well as vicious ends and performs a mighty 
digestive feat. Here speculation, manipulation and gam- 
bling are rife. The caldron throws off plenty of spume; but 
that is not to be marveled at. Out of the mess of indus- 


trial creation there must be some dross. The birth of new 
industries is not a painless task. Fortunate, indeed, that 
the curb pot is big and always keeps boiling! 

There is an element of mournfulness in the curb’s peren- 
nial task of not only assimilating but nourishing along new 
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securities for the Stock Exchange. Regularly every year 
curb statisticians make up regretful compilations of the 
year’s losses to the Big Board. Ina single year the curb 
lost such stocks as American Tobacco, Deere Preferred, 
J. I. Case, Guggenheim Exploration, Studebaker, 
United Cigar Stores, F. W. Woolworth and J. B. Rey- 
nolds Tobacco. 

But the case is not so sad as it seems. Thereis always 
a new crop to come along. With cheerful, light-hearted 
airiness the curb has year after year taken up one new 
group of securities after another. It changes its stock 
as easily as a snake does its skin or the most giddy 
woman her summer hats.. Whether the Stock Exchange 
snatches away the food it thrives upon, or fashions 
change, the curb merely tightens its belt until it can 
find another new output of shares. Only a few months 
ago it fattened upon seemingly endless, great, new steel 
and ordnance mergers. Now these have moved on up 
to the Stock Exchange or have gone out of fashion; and 
on the curb a long line of stocks representing every 
phase of the motor industry has become the rage, with 
never a word of fond memory even for the favorites 
that went before. 


Trading in Imaginary Securities 


HE curb is the world’s largest temporary stock mar- 

ket. Therein lies its function. It provides a market 
for new securities, which are constantly being created, 
at the very beginning of the various enterprises, during 
the preliminary period of organization and prior to the 
actual commencement of business. It forms a great 
ad-interim market. When companies on the Stock Ex- 
change fail, or gothrough reorganization, their securities 
are thrown out most unceremoniously. Then the curb 
comes to the rescue. It has no prejudice against stocks 
merely because a receiver has taken possession of the 
property. 

Then, too, the Stock Exchangeis very particular about 
the engraving of securities. It does not favor admitting 
any stock or bond until the certificates are all ready and 

minutely inspected. Again the curb has no prejudices 
whatever. It will begin dealing in the stocks or bonds of 
any concern even before the company has been named, and 
long before the engravers have even received an order to 
turn out the certificates. 

The curb once traded in an issue of New York State 
bonds that was never even considered by the state govern- 
ment. It rushes far ahead of realities in its eagerness for 
new excitement, and it calls this sort of speculation: 
““When, if and as issued’’— or “‘ W. I.” for short. 

It must not be supposed that this type of business is 
wholly confined to the irresponsible gambling of petty curb 
traders. Much of it comes from powerful banking houses 
that desire to create a favorable public reception for an issue 
of securities. Nothing is more helpful for this purpose than 
huge prior operations on the curb in ‘‘when-issued”’ con- 
tracts. The public reads of these big dealings and naturally 
supposes the new issue is in great demand. It is a gigantic 
form of preliminary advertising or publicity, regarded as 
perfectly legitimate, unless one gets caught buying an issue 
of securities that never comes into existence. And that is 
not so much a crime as it is a joke. 

At times the curb has gone too far in its haste to antici- 
pate new securities, and its authorities have forbidden any 
trading in government, state and municipal bonds before 
the proper officials have authorized them. Many times the 
curb traders have been fooled. They sought to make a 





Curb Brokers are Mostly Very Young, Strong, Muscular, and Lusty of Voice. In Winter They Dress Like Eskimos; in Summer With Every Variety of Negligee 
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“The New York Curb Market is Open to All Who Choose to Trade There,’ Says a Conspicuous Special Notice in its Constitution 


market for the ten-dollar par shares of Bethlehem Steel 
just because a brokerage firm asked the company to 
change from a hundred dollars to ten, the company never 
having had the slightest intention of so doing. But much 
of the “‘ when-issued” trading is of great value to investors. 
When companies are dissolved, reorganized, merged, com- 
bined, their capital reduced, or any change of importance 
made in their financial structure, it is on the curb market 
first of all that the puzzled minority stockholder, the small 
investor, will discover what valuation the financial sharps 
place upon his new pieces of paper. 

In fact, the curb will put a value upon anything in the 
line of stocks, bonds, scrip, certificates and other securi- 
ties, with a single exception: It will not quote any secu- 
rity that is listed on the New York Stock Exchange. That 
is the one unpardonable, unforgivable sin that cannot, is 
not and will never be committed. 

Every day brokers and financial editors of newspapers 
receive inquiries like these: 

“What are curb stocks?” 

“Why are stocks dealt in on the curb?” 

“Why are they not listed on the Stock Exchange?” 

“Why is there a curb?” 

Public curiosity regarding the curb is spreading daily. 
It reaches to every nook and corner of the country, rous- 
ing and enlisting the interest of the most unlikely. Widows 
along quiet elm-bordered New England village streets; 
rough miners in the most remote camps; factory hands 
in Pawtucket, Rhode Island; farmers in Michigan—all 
these and scores of others have responded to the lure of 
quick money-making in cheap stocks on the big, seething 
outside market. 


Out-of:-Door Security Markets of Bygone Days 


OR the curb has an enormous attraction to the plain 
man and woman, whom the more aristocratic Stock 
Exchange seems to repel. It gets no end of free advertis- 
ing by being out-of-doors. It thrives upon curiosity, 
humor and even ridicule. And this asset, free as the air, 
belongs to the curbalone. By the very reason of its being in 
the open the curb is one of the show places of New York. 
There is no admission fee required to look on. Thousands 
of out-of-town visitors daily gaze and gape upon the fran- 
tic performances of the youthful brokers. This out-of- 
doors existence on the street, in all kinds of weather, gives 
the curb a widespread reputation as a distinctive market. 
There was a time in years past when visitors were 
admitted to the Stock Exchange. But it is harder to 
break into that holy of holies now than into the vaults of 
the Bank of England. Brokers who pay 
seventy-five thousand dollars for a seat are 
not to be stared at. Besides, there are too 
many cranks abroad these days. But the 
curb does not attract the attention of any but 
harmless cranks; for the crank—in the finan- 
cial district at least—reacts almost entirely 
to the mere paraphernalia of wealth, to its 
marble and gold trappings. 

So the curb gets the free advertising of its 
accessible openness. And it lives up bravely 
to what might be expected of it. In color, 
confusion, tumult and babel it has no peer. 
To all outward appearance it is the last word 
in the picturesque—in mob scenes, riot, tur- 
bulence, pandemonium, rapid change, nui- 
sance and insanity. 

At the present time this strange assemblage 
meets daily on Broad Street, just below Ex- 
change Place. Its northern fringeimpacts too 
closely upon the sidewalk in front of the big, 
solid Broad Exchange Building, and an em- 
ployee of this huge structure makes it his 
pleasure and duty to drive off the brokers, 
along with the innumerable loiterers, sight- 
seers, hangers-on and general camp followers 


that fringe the market. He drives them away because they 
area nuisance in front of his building, though indescribably 
less of anuisance there than in front of several other build- 
ings farther down the street and closer to the heart of the 
market. But the difference is solely one of self-interest, the 
Broad Exchange Building’s tenants being only partly curb 
brokers, while those of the adjoining buildings are almost 
wholly members of the outside talent. 

Just when and where the curb market, as now under- 
stood, took its start are facts that history fails to reveal. 
The New York Stock Exchange itself was born on the 
street. The first dealings in securities were under a tree 
that stood at 68 Wall Street, and ever since that time some 
part of the markets for stocks, ‘‘puts and calls,” and even 
foreign exchange, has been located on the sidewalks and 
curbs. During the Civil War it is believed that trading on 
the Street was heavier than on the Exchange. It began at 
eight o’clock in the morning and lasted until six P. M., 
or even later. At night the market was transferred to the 
corridor of the Fifth Avenue Hotel. William Street at that 
time was almost continually impassable by reason of the 
crowd of brokers. 

For nearly a century the stock market of London was on 
the sidewalks and in the coffee houses of Change Alley. 
When France was given over to the delirium of the Mis- 
sissippi Bubble, the street called Quincampoix ‘‘ became the 
usual meeting place of the great lords as well as of the dis- 
creet burgesses. It was filled with excited throngs of men 
all day. It was found necessary to close its two ends with 
gates. Every house harbored business agents by the hun- 
dred, and the smallest room was let for its weight in gold.” 

So the curb has an ancient though at times irregular 
ancestry. Forty or fifty years ago a few brokers met in 
New Street after the close of the Stock Exchange and 
dealt in puts and calls. This feature is still retained in the 
same place where it originated. Then there grew up deal- 
ings in the actual stocks listed on the Exchange during 
periods of panic, when the Exchange was closed. Grad- 
ually, and in a desultory way, brokers who had gone from 
office to office met in small groups on street corners to buy 
and sell stocks that were not listed on the Exchange. For 
a time they obstructed the spot in front of the Sub- 
Treasury Building; but the police drove them on. 

About fifteen or eighteen years ago a mining boom in the 
West and a great number of industrial combinations cre- 
ated a demand for an open market for securities that, 
because of their possibly short-lived nature, might not be 
admitted to the Big Exchange. From that time dates the 
real activity of the curb market, which met in front of the 
Mills Building. It is said that D. O. Mills, who, since his 
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“forty-nine” days in California, had a warm spot in his 
heart for all men who braved the elements to earn a living, 
invited the brokers to come inside, and even expressed a 
willingness to provide them with a court in the center, so 
that they could have the sky over their heads. But all 
they did was to rush into the spacious lobby during rainy 
weather. 

Finally the police moved the curb on down to its present 
and, the brokers hope, permanent location. Whether the 
police received too many complaints of noise; whether the 
street became too much of a quagmire during the rebuild- 
ing of the Stock Exchange; or whether the sensibilities of 
the Stock Exchange folk, in their beautiful new home, had 
become too acute to abide the nuisance outside their very 
windows—only the unimportant researches of an especially 
dry historian will ever reveal. 


A Legal Description of Curb Market Antics 


IVEN enough complaints, and the police will always 
make the curb move on; but no force seems strong 
enough to wipe out and exterminate that old-established 
though movable market. Though the brokers have no legal 
rightsonthestreet, they appear to haveanancient, intangible 
right to trade in the open, subject only to police regulation. 
Only one serious effort has ever been made to suppress 
and abolish the curb, and that met with speedy failure. 
A lawyer occupying roomsin an adjoining building besought 
the courts some ten years ago to order the Police Com- 
missioner to extirpate the curb. He produced plenty of 
evidence to show that the brokers obstructed the street, 
and maintained that it was an unlawful obstruction, and a 
nuisance to boot. The city of New York, in which title to 
Broad Street is vested, has no power, he pointed out, to 
license the permanent obstruction of a public street. He 
put his case in the usual quaint legal, but in this instance 
forceful, language: 

“Upon the sounding of a gong said multitude, which 
consists of brokers, clerks, messengers, venders of drink 
and food, spectators, curiosity seekers, and other persons 
who habitually loaf around and in the vicinity of said 
inclosure, break forth, to the annoyance and discomfort of 
the surrounding neighborhood, with a volley of boisterous 
and discordant shouts and screams, which rend the air and 
are audible for several blocks; and pandemonium reigns 
until said gong sounds, at three o’clock. Communication 
is had directly through the atmosphere between persons in 
said assemblage and persons occupying positions at the 
windows of near-by offices in shrill and boisterous tone of 
voice, and their vociferous manner incites to disorder other 
persons; and they also join in the general 
confusion and noise making, so that disor- 
derly conduct prevails from Wall to Beaver 
Streets. 

“The purpose of a highway,” he continued, 
“is for the passing and repassing of the pub- 
lic, which is entitled, so far as needed, to the 
full, unobstructed and uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of the entire width of the layout for the 
purpose. Hackney-coach stands and lunch 
wagons have been ordered off the streets be- 
cause they were permanent obstructions. 

“Shop is set up in the street to the exclu- 
sion of persons desiring to useit asa thorough- 
fare, as effectively as if the butcher or grocer 
should remove thereto his wares to avoid 
payment of rent.” 

But all these arguments went for naught. 
About thirty brokers appeared and made 
their unprejudiced affidavits. The noise of 
the curb was music in their ears. Such was 
the purport of what they said. They handed 
in, one and all, an affidavit that read: 
“There has been absolutely no interrup- 
tion of the traffic on the street or on the 

(Continued on Page 38) 








It Struck Me 
as Out of Order to See Them Walking Up the Street 


shout about our patriotism. I guess we take it for 

granted, the same as we take Sunday and the sayings 
of old Ben Waller. On the Fourth of July, for instance, 
you won’t see many big flags flying round Hoxie, but if you 
happen to go past the cemetery you will see plenty of little 
ones, faded and streaked perhaps by five weeks of weather, 
but more significant than if they were tinted with the bright 
colors of the rainbow. They won’t all be Civil War flags 
either. The. War of 1812 is represented well in the Hoxie 
cemetery, and the D. A. R. have placed their monuments 
over no less than seventeen graves. 

No; we don’t pour out patriotic oratory here in our part 
of Connecticut to any great extent; but if we have visitors 
on the Fourth and want to show off a bit we know how to go 
about it. We take them round to the place where Nathan 
Hale taught school, and then we drive to where Israel Put- 
nam left his team to go and make his bid for immortality. 
Or if we turn the other way we can visit the birthplace of 
Samuel Huntington, who once signed his name to a some- 
what momentous document that is often read on the Fourth 
of July and is generally known as the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Coming back we can stop fora fewsilent minutes 
before the place where Benedict Arnold was born and then, 
more briskly proceeding on our way, we can show our 
visitors where the parents or grandparents of five Presidents 
of these United States once lived, which is considerable 
historical record if you wish to think about it. 

But of all the history which has been conceived or carried 
out in Eastern Connecticut I doubt if there is any more 
uproarious or exciting chapter than the one which has just 
been written. I will tell you frankly at the outset that 
the story which you are about to hear is almost incredible. 
But so many incredible things are happening these days 
that such a criticism has lost its foree—rather, in- 
deed, speaking for the truth of a story. If you had 
seen Benedict when he was a nice little boy in short 
trousers and heard his mother calling him ‘‘ Benny,” 
could you have believed that some day he 
would achieve such a measure of infamy? Or 
if you had seen Israel Putnam when he was 
a poor young farmer, geeing and hawing to 
his oxen and sitting up all night when he had 
a sick cow, could you have believed that ina 
few years he was going to perform such deeds 
that a king would have the chills upon hear- 
ing his name, and the whole map of the world 
would presently be changed? Such things as 
these, you know, are almost incredible, too, 
and I wish you would kindly bear them in 
mind while I tell you about the remarkable 
adventures of the boys of Company M. 

We have in Hoxie—as you have in your 
town—a collection of fine young fellows 
known as the crowd, who are always on edge 
for excitement, and this edge is a very sharp 
edge—honed, strapped and always ready to 
jump in and shave the wiry red beard of ad- 
venture. If I were writing a study of heredity 
I should go back and show you that some of 
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the ancestors of these young men had been crusaders, and 
some had been minstrels, and others had been buccaneers, 
pilgrims, pioneers, explorers and gentlemen of fortune in 
many a desperate undertaking. Unfortunately for romance, 
however, most of the occupations that I have mentioned 
have passed into the discard, and our young men in Hoxie— 
like those in your town—resemble that famous character 
of fiction who was all dressed up with no place to go—that _ 
is to say, they were primed for adventure and nothing came 
off. Meanwhile the blood of their forefathers was urging 
them on to the attainment of such thrills as they could find, 
without necessarily earning for themselves a niche in our 
county jail. Perhaps you may gather from this that we 
have a particularly wild lot of young bloods in Hoxie, but 
if you care to look round your own town I think you’ll be 
able to find just such a crowd there. For that reason I 
like to think that this is not a local story so much as it 
is a story of America, though whether the moral is a good 
one or a bad one I shall have to let my readers decide for 
themselves. 

About five years ago a troop of cavalry visited Hoxie, 
exploring and mapping the roads. The night after they 
had gone the crowd was in Mercier’s drug store, when Ed 
Leahy suddenly exclaimed: 

“Say, fellows, what’s the matter with organizing a 
militia company here in Hoxie?” 

Whereupon Ed, who is tall and thin, frowned round at 
the crowd from under his mop of hair as though he would 
eat up any and all objections as fast as they were offered. 
But. instead of being greeted with objections, Ed’s sug- 
gestion was received in that silence which always seems to 
imply a certain degree of merit, if not downright approval. 

“We could certainly have some good rifle shoots,” said 
Henry Starkweather. 

Ed and Henry were old-time rivals for the target cham- 
pionship of Windham County and were barred from all the 
turkey shoots between Norwich and Putnam. 

“And have a corking good clambake every year in 
Tilley’s Grove!” piped up Fatty Riggs. 

“Yes,” said Frank Norris, who was studying law in 
Back & Darbie’s office over in Danielson. “But if we 
organized a company we’d want an armory, wouldn’t we? 
What would we do for an armory?” 

Now that year Deacon. Wiggins had decided to go out of 
the ice business, on account of various discouragements 
and deficits, and his ice house stood empty on the pond 
just over the railway track. It was an ugly-looking build- 
ing, as ice houses are apt to be, but the frame was good 
and the roof was tight, and there aren’t many boys in Hoxie 
who don’t know how to handle a hammer and saw. 

“Tl tell you what we could do,” said Ed Leahy, 
frowning fiercely through his bangs, “‘we could buy Deac 
Wiggins’ ice house and fix it up. He’s been trying to sell it 
for the lumber there is in it, but so far he’s only got one 
bid of twenty-five dollars, and that was from Dan Green. 
What do you say if we make him an offer for the whole 
business—land and all?” 

Which was how it started. In less than a month Com- 
pany M, of the Fifth Regiment, Connecticut National 
Guard, had been duly organized, and Ed Leahy had bought 
the ice house, pond and four acres of land from Deacon 
Wiggins. The price was one hundred and sixty-three 
dollars and seventy-five 
cents, which will show you 
whether or not the deacon 
wasaclose bargainer. After 
Ed had assessed his charter 
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members and a determined-looking committee 
had called upon Hoxie’s leading merchants, there 
was enough to pay the deacon in full and to start 
the improvements too. 

Throughout that summer the boys worked upon their 
armory, putting in such time as they could spare from 
their regular work, and sending their committee to call 
upon Hoxie’s leading merchants whenever anybody had 
a hunch that the time was ripe for another strike upon 
the cash registers of Main Street. The four acres were 
plowed and seeded down to a lawn. In the center of this a 
flagpole was raised and an old cannon was placed with a 
pyramid of balls on each side of it—relics obtained by 
Judge Prior from the state armory at Hartford. The out- 
side of the building was made handsome with windows, 
clapboards and paint, and after the inside walls had been 
lined with metal siding and one end finished off as a club- 
room—with an open fireplace and two pool tables— 
Deacon Wiggins did everything but go and see the public 


prosecutor about the way in which he considered he had_ 


been stung. 

The second winter the boys put a dancing floor in the 
main hall of the armory, and after that it was the social 
center of our town. Krauss’ band made it their head- 
quarters, the church fairs and carnivals were held there, the 
graduating classes of the Hoxie high school gave their 
receptions in it, the juniors played basketball there. So 
you can see that when the gun company started to build 
their new factory, and finally offered to pay thirty-five 
hundred dollars for the armory and the four acres of land 
that went with it, the offer was received with more 
indignation than interest. 

As old Ben Waller said, they might as well have tried 
to purchase Deacon Wiggins’ whiskers for the small sum 
of a buffalo nickel—yes, and would have had a better 
chance of buying them too. 

From all of which you can begin to see how we felt in 
Hoxie last June, when the papers came out with the news 
that the National Guard was to be sent immediately to 
the Mexican border. Some such thrill, I imagine, swept 
through Hoxie in 1776 and again in 1860. Wherever two 
or three citizens were gathered together, there were earnest 
consultations and stern, set faces; and whereas, the day 
before, the boys of Company M had been more or less aver- 
age young American citizens, pursuing a more or less 
average allowance of life, liberty and happiness, overnight 
they had blossomed into heroes. And it was a poor throat 
that didn’t feel a lump in it whenever a Company M boy 
went swinging down the street, his shoulders set back at 
the martial angle and on his face that look of patriotic 
exaltation which indicates the willingness to do or die. 

We don’t get the morning papers till the 8:15 comes in 
from Providence, but before noon that day arrangements 
were well under way for the farewell reception to the boys 
of Company M. Old Ben Waller voiced public sentiment 
as well as anyone I heard. 

“This ain’t to be no bean supper,” said he, “nor one of 
those berry festivals. I was through Shiloh and I was 
through Antietam, and I want you to know that some of 
these boys are going away who’ll never come back. So the 
least we can do is to give them a send-off which they'll 
remember as long as they live—’cause nobody knows how 
long they’ll live to remember it.” 

With this as the ruling’ idea the various committees 
were speedily appointed. Within ten minutes the girls of 
the M. M. Society were put in charge of decorating the 
armory; the woman’s club was made responsible for the 
banquet; John Lee Chapman, our popular superintendent 
of schools, was deputized to prepare the program; Krauss’ 
band was engaged; and the Reverend Mr. Withey began 
composing a blessing on the food, which will live in Hoxie’s 
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memory as probably the longest and most eloquent grace 
ever uttered in the state of Connecticut. 

As long as any of the present generation is alive that 
farewell reception is going to be talked about in Hoxie. 
At twenty-five minutes past seven the entire population 
had assembled at the armory, and those who couldn’t get 
inside sat out on the grass. Everyone was on the watch 
and listen, and everyone seemed to be laboring under that 
electric tension that often presages a crashing thunder- 
storm. Promptly at half past seven, Krauss’ band could 
be heard coming out of the Pansy Theater, drumming and 
fifing Yankee Doodle, and everybody felt a prickling of the 
scalp and whispered to everybody else ‘‘ Here they come!” 
Then round the corner of the depot we caught sight of the 
band, heard it swing grandly into the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner, saw the khaki-dressed figures marching behind it, and 
in that moment Hoxie simply went mad with such a rich 
mixture of emotions that when the Reverend Mr. Withey 
arose five minutes later to ask a blessing on the food 
we felt so worn and spent that we were glad of the 
chance to catch our breath. But the dominie soon 
had us breathing hard again. As old Ben Waller said 
next morning: “If he had only thought to put in a 
mourners’ bench the Reverend Withey could have 
saved every sinner in Hoxie then and there!”’ 

And such a banquet—served both inside and out- 
side the armory, with the boys of Company M sitting 
on a raised platform like the heroes they were! Such 
chicken potpies and turkey hash! Such mashed pota- 
toes and rich gravy and horticultural beans! And 
up on the platform—the 
whisper ran round—the 
boys had clams in tomato 
catchup and were going to 
have all the lobster they 
could eat, too, before the 
ice cream was passed 
round. And when I tell 
you that there were eleven 
different kinds of lobster, 
including shrimp and 
tunny, you will get some 
slight idea of what the 
woman’s club had been do- 
ing that afternoon. And 
when I add that the girls 
of the M. M. Society did 
nothing from eight o’clock . 
till nine but cut the cake 
and dish out the ice cream, 
you can see again whether 
or not Hoxie was rising to 
the occasion and making 
the most of it! 

I should like to tell you 
about the program, but it 
would take too long and I 
have such a lot to tell. 
This part of the entertain- 
ment ended with a speech 
by the first selectman, in 
which the boys of Com- 
pany M were eulogized in 
such an enthusiastic man- 
ner that those of them who 
didn’t turn as red as 
peonies finally broke out 
into aviolentsweat. After 
that the floor was cleared 
and dancing began. 

It is probably a world- 
old picture—this of love 
and beauty dancing with 
their departing warriors—but it was new to our generation, 
and I doubt if there was anyone there who didn’t feel its 
power in some form or other. Japanese lanterns were 
strung in and out among the bunting and under the trees 
outside. The band played, the breezes blew, the pond rip- 
pled; over in Bradford’s meadow the committee on fire- 
works began letting off their rockets; and against this 
background of sight and sound I wish you could have seen 
the boys of Company M dancing with their wives and sweet- 
hearts, the trim khaki of the soldiers making a significant 
contrast to the silks and laces of their partners. Along _ 
toward the end of the evening the band played the Spanish 
Cavalier waltz, and first one and then another started to 
sing it, till they came to the lines: 


And if I should fall 
In vain you would call 


CRARIERD YS? 





When they got as far as that Fannie Pierce simply 
couldn’t hold in any longer. She stopped dancing, threw 
her arm round Joe Pierce’s neck and gave him a kiss 
which must have made his ears tingle. Taking her cue 
from this, perhaps, as soon as the dance was over, Nellie 
Carter ran across the floor and kissed Ed Leahy—Ed being 
captain of the company that year. Nellie is known as the 
belle of Hoxie, so when she almost hysterically cried “I’m 


going to kiss them all!” there was no disorderly retreat 
among the boys of Company M. She carried out her 
threat, too, dancing round the room like a sprite in her 
pink chiffon, while the band played The Girl I Left 
Behind Me, and everyone applauded till the armory rang 
again. As the Journal said that week: ‘‘It was a scene of 
indescribable emotion.’’ It certainly was. 

The next morning I got up late, and my first thought 
was ‘“‘I wonder if they’ve gone yet.’’ While I was dressing 
I saw Ed Leahy and Henry Starkweather walking up from 
the station, and somehow it struck me as distinctly out 
of order to see them walking up the street like that, 
after we had given them such a send-off the 
night before. ‘Still,’ I thought, sensibly 



















When She Cried ‘“‘I’m Going to Kiss Them All!’’ There Was No Disorderly Retreat 


enough, “‘they can’t help it,’”’ and I called through the 
window to ask if there was any news. 

“Not yet,” said Ed. “But I hear that the Danielson 
boys are going down this morning with General Darbie, and 
I wouldn’t be surprised if we got orders to take the same 
train.” 

But they didn’t. All day long the boys waited at the 
armory. Along toward five o’clock Ed telephoned state 
headquarters, and was told that Company M wouldn’t be 
wanted that night, but were to hold themselves in readi- 
ness the next day. 

When the boys left the armory and started for their 
homes it struck me again as distinctly out of order to see 
them walking round Hoxie, after receiving such a farewell. 
I think that most of the boys felt the same way about it, 
but what could they do? They could only walk straight 
home, as though to keep their farewell as intact as possible, 
and try not to notice our puzzled looks. 

“But they’ll get off to-morrow, sure,” was the final 
sentiment. “‘ Andsay, wasn’t thata grand old send-off they 
had last night?” 

Next day was Thursday and still no orders came from 
Hartford. The boys waited at the armory all day, and 
that evening when Ed came out of the booth from tele- 
phoning Hartford, he looked decidedly worried. 
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“T wouldn’t be surprised,” he darkly remarked, “if I 
have to go up and talk to those guys to-morrow. Nothing 
doing to-night, boys!” he called out. “‘We can all go 
home!” 

The boys went home and, though it might have been 
imagination on my part, it seemed to me that some of 
them were beginning to look sheepish. For forty-eight 
hours they had been holding themselves at a tension, and I 
think the reaction was setting in. If you think it over fora 
moment you will see their position. They had been féted, 
eulogized, fireworked, prayed over, kissed and otherwise 
given a fond farewell—and there they continued to stick 

in Hoxie! Some of them were 
feeling more than sheepish, 
they were getting mad about 
it; and to tell the truth it 
seemed to me that the Hoxie 
folks were beginning to feel 
peevish too. For one thing, 
Jewett City and Moosup were 
: beginning to laugh at us, and 
for another thing we had an 
uncomfortable feeling that I 
can’t quite define. As nearly 
as I can express it, we felt 
that our farewell was hover- 
ing somewhere between the 
sublime and the ridiculous 
and was threatening to drop 
at any moment, with a jolt 
that would send a laugh all 
over Connecticut. 

““What’s the matter with 
those folks in Hartford?” 
seemed to be the general ques- 
tion. ‘‘ Don’t they think our 
boys can fight?” 

If the “folks in Hartford” 
had any doubts about it I 
wish they could have seen 
Ed Leahy the next morning, 
when he received a long 
official-communication en- 
velope, bearing the state’s 
coat of arms. 

“Tt’s here, boys!”’ he ex- 
claimed, and as he tore the 
envelope open he turned that 
shade of red which stands for 
importance and an agreeable 
feeling of heart’s delight. 
Half a minute later Ed’s face clouded over like a thun- 
der shower, and the,redness of it no longer indicated nice 
emotions, but seemed rather to betoken apoplexy and 
the passionate breaking of bonds. Alarmed at these symp- 
toms, a number of the boys crowded round him and read 
the letter over his shoulder. Five minutes later, I doubt if 
there was one person in Hoxie who hadn’t heard the news. 
Company M, if you please, wasn’t going to the front! 
Company M, if you please, was to be left at home! 

Yes, Company M was to be left at home! The Danielson 
boys could go, and the Willimantic boys could ride away 
like heroes, but as for Company M, “only a certain per- 
centage of troops are going from each state,’’ read the 
letter, ‘“‘and for the present, at least, your company will 
not be called for service. Respectfully 4 

“Yes!” said Ed, in a terrible voice. ‘‘Yes! And I'd like 
to have that respectful guy here for a few minutes! Say, 
boys, I’m going to Hartford and have a talk with these 
people. Maybe they think we’re scared or something.” 

“Or maybe they think we’re needed at home for the 
haying,” said another bitter voice. 

“Or maybe they think we’re Rubes,”’ said a voice more 
bitter than the other two. ‘‘ Maybe they think that, living 
up here, we don’t know how to travel!” 

“Well, I’m going to travel to Hartford on that ten- 
thirty-four,”’ said Ed. “‘I’ll show ’em whether they can 
play us a trick like that and get away with it!” 

But when he came back on the seven-one it only needed 
one glance at Ed to see that the Hoxie boys had got to 
stay home and, before we went to bed that night, our 
town was practically in a state of open rebellion against the 
Government. Looking back at it now, I believe the women 
were as mad as the men, especially when Ma’am Heney 
received a post card next morning from an anonymous cor- 
respondent in Putnam. Ma’am Heney is our official town 
gossip, and it wasn’t long before most of the women in 
Hoxie had read that postcard: 


The gallant lads of Putnam 
Are fighting like the dickens 

To keep the little Hoxie lambs 
At home to feed the chickens. 





Other anonymous post cards came from Jewett City and 
Danielson, addressed to various members of Company M. 
A few had white feathers pasted to them, but the others 
tried to be witty. Company M was nearly in tears of 
Tage. (Continued on Page 33) 
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tant Episcopalian diocese was held inalarge 

town in one of our Eastern States. The 
general passenger agent of a certain good-sized railroad 
which radiates from that town in every direction saw a news- 
paper clipping in relation to the convention, and promptly 
dictated a letter to his assistant there asking about how 
many passengers they had had as a result of the gathering. 
The reply was prompt. 

“None!”’ it read. 

» The G. P. A. reached for his ready-packed grip and took 
the next train up there. He wanted to find out the trouble. 
It was not hard to locate. It was a pretty poor shepherd of 
a pretty poor flock who did not possess some lamb who com- 
manded a touring car of some sort. And it was a part of 
the lamb’s duty—nay, his privilege—to drive the rector to 
the convention. They came from all that end of the state— 
in automobiles; and what had in past years been a source 
of decent revenue to the railroad which covered that state 
ceased to be any revenue whatsoever. 

This is only one of many such cases. Any county or state 
or interstate gathering held in a part éf the country where 
road conditions are even ordinarily good may count on 
folk coming to it by automobile up to a one-hundred-and- 
fifty-mile radius; ofttimes from much greater distances. 
It is not argued that the trip isless expensive—the contrary 
is probably invariably true; only to-day they have the 
cars—and a meeting in an adjoining county gives a wel- 
come excuse for a little trip. Need more be said? 

Only this: Those same folk otherwise might have gone 
upon the cars. And the railroad’s assistant general pas- 
senger agent could have sat down at his typewriter and 
written a neat little letter to his chief calling attention to 
the increased business resulting from the meeting of the 
Grand Lodge of the X. Y. G. C. this year as compared with 
that of last—the inference being nearly as clear to the chief 
as to the man who indited the letter. 


[is other day the convention of an impor- 


Business That Steam Roads are Losing 


ULTIPLY these lodge meetings, these convocations, 

these conventions, add to them high-school excursions 
and picnics and fraternity field days—almost without num- 
ber; picture to yourself the highways leading to these high 
spots of American life crowded with private and public 
motor cars of all descriptions—and you can begin torealizea 
serious situation that confronts the passenger-traffic men of 
the big steam railroads. Upon the eastern and the western 
edges of the land, where highway conditions have attained 
their highest development, the situation is all but critical; 
in the central and southern portions of the country it is 
already serious. 

Here is one of the big hard-coal roads up in the north- 
eastern corner of the U.S. A. Its president lays much stress 
upon the value to the property of its anthracite holdings 
and carryings. Yet he is far too good a railroader to ignore 
the value of its passenger traffic. Because of this last, his 
road has built huge hotels and connecting steamboats. In 
past years its passenger revenues have even rivaled the tre- 
mendous earnings of its coal business. Because, however, 
of the competition of the automobile, these have slipped 
backward for the past few years. And the president of the 
road has reasoned it out in an ingenious fashion: 

“There are four thousand three hundred and thirty-nine 
motor cars licensed in A , T—— and their intermedi- 
ate towns alone,” he says. “If each of these carried three 
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passengers twenty-five miles a day for a year their pas- 
senger miles would equal those of our entire system for the 
same time.” 

A passenger mile, let it be understood, is one of the units 
in. estimating the traffic revenues of a railroad. It repre- 
sents one passenger carried one mile and forms a stable 
basis of comparison for statistics of every sort. And it is 
passenger miles by the hundreds and the thousands that 
the railroads of New England are losing to-day. When 
one stands beside one of the well-traveled pathways of 
the Ideal Tour, the Real Tour or the Mohawk Trail, and 
sees touring cars, loaded to the gunwales with luggage, go 
whizzing by him—ten, twenty to the hour—he begins to 
realize this. 

Not all of these folk would travel by train if there were 
no motor cars—some of them are riding for the pure joy of 
automobile touring—but many of them would go to the 
mountains or the coast anyway and so make a large addi- 
tion to railroad passenger revenues. The vast increase 
in trunks handled over reasonably long distances by the 
express companies in these last few years is, in itself, some- 
thing of an index of the volume of this through business 
that is traveling by motor to-day. 

Now cross the country and take a quick glimpse at the 
situation in the Northwest. The president of an important 
steam road at Portland—which, in turn, controls both city 
and interurban lines extending out from Portland and Spo- 
kane—is peculiarly qualified to speak of thesituation there. 

“Though our roadthas not yet suffered severely from auto- 
mobile competition,” he says, “‘I anticipate that we shall 
lose this summer quite a proportion of our passenger busi- 
ness moving from Portland to the beaches, because of the 
completion of a hard-surface wagon road between it and 
Astoria. With us the question is vital. It is still more vital 
with our electric interurban properties. Throughout Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington this class of railroad has 
suffered most severely from motor competition; and, with 
the decreased cost and increased effectiveness of the auto- 
mobile, I expect such losses to increase rather than diminish. 

“Tn all these states there have been large expenditures 
for improved highroads during the past five years; many 
times under the guise of providing easy and inexpensive 
transportation for farm products to markets. But these 
highroads, instead of being built from the transportation 
centers out into the producing region, so as to serve the 
farms, have almost invariably paralleled steam and electric 
lines. As a result, the transportation companies have been 
heavily taxed to construct and maintain highways for the 
benefit of competitors who are carrying both passengers 
and freight in direct competition with them.” 

Similar complaints are coming from the railroads all 
over the land. New York has appropriated and expended 
nearly one hundred million dollars in building a system of 
improved highways over the entire state. They are superb 
roads. Not only do they link all the cities and the big 
towns but they sometimes stretch for many miles through 
the fastnesses of the forest—you may drive for twenty 
miles through the Adirondacks on as perfect a bit of pave- 
ment as any city park may boast and yet not pass more 
than one or two human habitations in all that distance. 

All of which is glorious—for the motorist and his friends; 
to say nothing of the hotel keepers and the garage owners 
on the route. But how about the railroad which covers the 
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state of New York like a web and, because of 
the fact that it is its chief taxpayer, becomes 
automatically the heaviest contributor to these 
highways? It knows that every mile of improved road that 
is completed is going to mean a lessening of its revenues 
from local passenger traffic. And it can have, from that 
point of view, small comfort from seeing the increasing list 
of motor-car owners in the New York State towns. 

For the moment leave the purely pleasure uses of the 
motor car. Consider a commercial possibility that is in- 
creasing almost overnight. The auditing departments of 
concerns which have from fifty to five hundred salesmen out 
in the field are beginning to acquaint themselves with gaso- 
line and tire performances. Soon they will have need of 
such special knowledge. A single case will illustrate: 

Two traveling men working out of Syracuse—one for a 
typewriter concern and the other for a wholesale grocery — 
decided to codperate. Together, and out of their own funds, 
they purchased an inexpensive car and had its body so 
adjusted that back of the driving seat there was a com- 
partment large enough for a goodly quantity of samples 
and the valises which held their personal effects. They had 
figured that, upon many of the local lines of railroad oper- 
ating but two or three trains a day in each direction at the 
most, they could not, under the most favorable conditions, 
“make” more than four towns a day. From twenty to 
thirty per cent of their time was spent in the lobbies of 
hotels at country stations waiting for the up local or the 
down. With their automobile they now can get out of a 
town as soon as their business is done there. And during 
the past three months they have averaged six towns a day. 


The Fat and Lean in Transportation 


ERE is a possibility of the automobile that the rail- 
roads can hardly afford to ignore. One of the big New 
England roads noted in a recent month that its sale of mile- 
age books—a form of railroad ticket designed particularly 
for the use of commercial travelers—had declined nearly 
twenty-nine per cent since high-water mark three years 
before. Investigation on its part showed that the traveling 
men all through its territory were beginning to get automo- 
biles. The houses that employed them were encouraging 
them, either helping in the part purchase of the cars or, in 
some cases, buying them entirely. They, too, had discov- 
ered that their salesmen, no longer dependent on the train 
service of branch lines, could make more towns in a day. 
Branch-line passenger service is closely related to this 
phase of automobile competition. It is the opinion of a 
good many shrewd railroaders that the big roads have not 
always given proper attention to the full development of 
this phase of their traffic. Some of the big roads—some 


‘of the smaller ones too—have given this business, often- 


times valuable in itself and never to be ignored as feeding 
possibility of -main-line and competitive traffic, little or no 
attention. Other roads ignore it. 

“Tt is unprofitable,” they tell you with exceeding frank- 
ness. “‘If there is any money at all in the passenger end of 
the railroad it is in the long haul. We have our branch 
lines and, of course, we shall have to continue to operate 
them—as best we can; but they are the lean of our busi- 
ness. And we have to get a lot of fat on the long-haul 
traffic to even up with this discouraging lean.” 

It is because of this theory—very popular in some 
transportation circles—that so many branch-line railroads 
to-day operate no more, in many instances even less, trains 
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than they did twenty, thirty or forty years ago. The con- 
stant tendency has been to cut down service on branch 
lines. Such cuts generally come in the recurrent seasons of 
railroad retrenchment, but the trains taken off are rarely 
restored. For one thing the branch-line railroad does not 
often runin a genuinely competitive territory. Foranother, 
there is apt to be less protest from a string of small towns 
and large villages than from one or two larger cities with 
boards of trade whose secretaries are eternally nagging the 
railroads. 

Yet these small towns and villages—ofttimes the nuclei 
and the birthplaces of our best Americanism—even the iso- 
lated crossroads, have some rights. One of the largest of 
these is the right of communication. Some of them, under 
the shrinkage of the train service of the single branch-line 
railroad that has served them, have found themselves, in 
turn, shrinking and hardening. The popular-priced auto- 
mobile may yet prove their salvation. Already many of 
the smallest of them are beginning to expand. The tavern 
at the crossroads has been repainted and is serving chicken- 
and-waffle dinners, the general store thrives anew on its 
sales of gasoline and oil. But, best of all, the folk in adjoin- 
ing villages visit back and forth. They mix and broaden. 
The intercourse they were denied by the railroad has been 
given them through the agency of the automobile. 


Come now to the public use of the automobile. And, 
though many railroaders profess to scout the idea of the 
automobile’s carrying passengers for pay, and state their 
belief that the increasing number of privately owned and 
operated cars represents their real problem, yet the motor 
bus operating cross-country begins to bear, in its relation 
to the steam railroad, a strong resemblance to the effect of 
the jitney upon the traction road. In this last case the 
opposition quickly reached a high and dangerous volume 
and then subsided. The reasons why the jitney, after being 
hailed with high acclaim all the way across the land, has 
disappeared from the streets of more than half of our Amer- 
ican cities and towns are not to be told here. It is sufficient 
here and now to say that, save in the South and the extreme 
West, it has ceased to be a formidable competitor of the 
trolley. But, as the jitney of the city has diminished, its 
brother of the country roads has grown. And the various 
regulating boards, city and county, though generally look- 
ing upon the city boy with a forbidding look, have given 
nothing but encouraging glances to his country brother. 


Motor Cars for Cross-Country Runs 


HE other day I rode with Henry Sewall from Frederick 

to Baltimore. Henry isa colored man of unusually pre- 
possessing dress and manner. He owns a seven-passenger 
motor car of 1916 model and a fairly popular-priced 
make. He keeps his car tuned up and clean. 

I found the two of them in the main street of Frederick— 
just in front of one of the town’s most popular hostelries. 
The car bore a placard stating that it would leave for Bal- 
timore, forty-six miles distant, at five o’clock, and that the 
one-way fare for the journey would be one dollar and fifty 
cents. I asked Henry Sewall the time that I might reason- 
ably expect to be at my hotel in Baltimore. He showed his 
even white teeth as he replied: 

“?Fore seven ’clock, suh. Ah’ve been known to do it in 
less.” 

I glanced at the time card of the railroad that connects 
Frederick with Baltimore. It is a particularly good rail- 
road, yet the afternoon train that it runs over the ‘‘old 
main line,” as it calls that branch, left Frederick at four- 
fifty o’clock and did not arrive at a station, some ten 
““squares’’—one never says ‘“‘blocks”’ in Baltimore—from 


my hotel, until seven-twenty o'clock. Mileage and fare 
were practically the same as Henry Sewall’s, but the train 
made numerous intermediate stops. And Henry announced, 
with the negro’s love of pomp and regulation, that the laws 
of the state of Maryland would not permit him to stop and 
pick up passengers between Frederick and Baltimore—his 
license, with the imposing state seal in its corner, especially 
forbade that. 

I rode with Henry. The softness and the sunshine of a 
perfect day in early summer; the knowledge that the old 
National Pike, over which we were to travel, was in the 
pink of condition; that we were to pass across the Stone 
Jug Bridge and through the fascinating towns of New Mar- 
ket and Ellicott City—were too much to be forsworn. And 
we had a glorious ride—the car filled and with but one stop 
of ten minutes at the fascinating Ellicott City, where Henry 
changed tires. But, even with this detention, I was at my 
hotel door promptly at seven o’clock. 

Henry makes the round trip from Baltimore to Fred- 
erick each day of the week except Sunday, when his car 
is for general charter. Even on rainy days Henry’s car is 
almost invariably filled—he manages to carry eight passen- 
gers besides himself. With a maximum earning capacity of 
twenty-four dollars a day and an average of only a very 
little less, Henry is earning a very good living for himself, 
even when he figures on the cost, the wear-and-tear. and 
the depreciation of an automobile that is driven about one 
hundred miles a day. 

There are many Henry Sewalls in and round Baltimore. 
Maryland to-day claims to have the finest highroads of any 
state in the Union. The cross-country jitney busses have 
not been slow to take advantage of this. They start at reg- 
ularly appointed hours from a popular-priced hotel in the 
heart of the city, and the hours of their arrival and depar- 
ture are as carefully advertised and as carefully followed as 
those of a steam railroad. When they are all starting out 
in the morning the scene is as brisk and gay as it must have 
been at the Barnum’s Hotel in the Baltimore of nearly a 
century ago, when, with much ado and gay confusion, the 
coaches set out upon the post roads—for Frederick, for 
York, for Harrisburg, for Philadelphia and.for Washington. 

Yet the railroads that radiate from Baltimore have not 
seen fit to fight these newcomers for the traffic of from ten 
to fifty miles outside the city. They have made particu- 
larly serious inroads upon the earnings of one of the smaller 
of the steam lines which ordinarily derives a very good 
share of its earnings from its suburban traffic... There are 
good and sufficient reasons for the big railroads:to hold 
their peace. Take Henry Sewall’s opposition: The direct 
rail route to Frederick from Baltimore isa line exempted 
from through passenger trains and very largely given over to 
a vast tonnage of through freight. The officers of the road 
have from time to time given thought to the possibilities of 
increasing the local passenger service on that very line. 

To do so, however, on the generous plans they had out- 
lined among themselves would have meant either one of two 
things—they would seriously have incommoded the move- 
ment of the through freight, which is a-railroad’s largest 
source of profit, or else they would have been compelled to 
add a third track to that particular line. ‘The income from 
the increased local passenger service would not justify the 
expense in either of these cases. Therefore, this railroad 
can afford to be indifferent to Henry Sewall. 

There is a yet broader way of looking at it. Out of my 
old home town in Northern New York there radiates 
to-day nearly as complete a system of motor-bus routes as 
that from Baltimore. We have almost three hundred miles 
of superb new state highways in Jefferson County. And 
Watertown—our county seat—is a hub of no small traffic 
wheel. These busses, despite the arduous winters of the 
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North Country— Watertown is reputed to have but three 
seasons, winter and July and August—keep going nearly 
the entire year round. They are, of course, patronized all 
that time; and the railroad that serves almost the entire 
North Country loses much local passenger traffic as a result 
of them. It is the largest taxpayer in the state of New 
York—the chief contributor to its hundred-million-dollar 
system of highways. Yet it, too, is not fighting these jitney 
busses. On the contrary, one of its high traffic officers said 
to me just the other day: 

“We realize that the automobile is hardly apt to be a 
permanent competitive factor in any long-distance pas- 
senger traffic—and that is the only passenger traffic in 
which we see any real profit. And there is a still bigger way 
of looking at it: Every automobile that goes into the sec- 
tions of New York which we serve means a movement of 
high-grade freight—the tires, the gasoline, the oils and the 
innumerable accessories that it constantly demands mean 
more freight. Besides this, if the automobile is developing 
the man on the farm or in the little village we shall, in the 
long run, profit. The development of the entire state of 
New York means the development of our railroad.” 

And that is a platform on which no business—no matter 
how large or how small it is—can ever lose. 


Lines That Compete and Those That Feed 


UT is there not a possibility that the railroad can regain 

some of the traffic it has lost, temporarily at least, to 
the motor car? Is it not possible that the derided branch 
line may not be changed froma withered arm into a growing 
one? Amputation has sometimes proved effective. There 
are many branch-line railroads, which probably should 
never have been built in the first place, the owners of which 
have been wise enough to abandon them and to pull up the 
rails. Old iron has a genuine market value. Go back 
twenty years, when the trolley began to be a long-distance 
affair. A good many steam-railroad men looked with ap- 
prehension upon their branch lines. In most cases their 
apprehension was justified. In some cases they were very 
wise and transformed their small steam branches—par- 
ticularly those on which there was no through traffic, freight 
or passenger—into trolley roads. In such cases they suc- 
ceeded many times in forestalling a competing parallel 
trolley line. 

For a time it looked as if the electric railroad might be- 
come a genuine competitor of the steam railroad. A good 
many interesting fantasies of that sort got into print. An 
enterprising interurban trolley company over in Illinois 
put on trolley sleeping cars between St. Louis and Spring- 
field, and St. Louis and Peoria. It was said that the day 
was coming when a man could ride in a trolley limited all 
the way from Chicago to New York—a real train, with 
sleeping cars and dining cars and negro porters and mani- 
cures, and an observation platform. The Utica—New 
York—Chamber of Commerce got tremendously excited 
over the matter, and went all the way out to St. Louis 
and back in a chartered car taken right out of the press of 
traffic in Genesee Street. 

But the trolley has not proved a competitor of the steam 
railroad. It has become in almost every instance a feeder, 
and as such is a valuable economic factor in the transpor- 
tation situation. There have been no more sleeping cars 
placed on trolley routes; but a little time ago I found a 
Canadian Pacific box car on the shores of Keuka Lake, 
more than ten miles distant from the nearest steam rail- 
road. A trolley road had placed it there, on a farmer’s pri- 
vate siding. And he was packing it full of grapes—grapes 
to go overseas from some big Canadian port upon the 
Atlantic. (Continued on Page 89) 
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“You're a Thief! 


You Pinched!’*’ Mr. Babcock Flung Frantically at Him 


Hogmeier was the stubbornest man alive. His 
place looked it. 

The little frame house had never been painted and was 
now blackened by time and weather. There was no way 
of entering the front door, for the original intention of 
building a front porch had never got itself accomplished; 
so the unused doorsill stood two sheer feet above the 
ground. Only the side door and that at the rear were ever 
used. Where other farmhouses had wire screens in movable 
frames, this one had ragged mosquito netting tacked to 
the window casings. 

A tool shed had been fashioned by making a rude frame 
out of the trunks of young trees and attaching that to the 
west end of the ramshackle barn, with some loose boards 
and a thatching of straw for the roof. A hutch for the pigs 
was contrived by laying rails across one of the V’s in the 
rail fence that inclosed the barnyard and heaping straw and 
cornstalks round it. 

Other shabby places might be found thereabouts. What 
distinguished Hogmeier’s was its utter baldness, with not 
the least kindly screen of tree or shrub about the build- 
ings; without the relief of a flower—hardly even of grass, 
for young pigs rooted at will all about. The stark ugli- 
ness thrust itself forward; it assaulted the beholder’s eye; 
it seemed to say: ‘‘ Well, blast you, look at me!” 

Arusty letter box on a crooked post stood at the roadside 
in front of the house. An unpracticed hand had daubed 
the letters H O G upon its lid. There was no room on the 
lid for more letters of that size; but the proprietor had 
observed grimly: 

“Guess they’ll know that’s me, all right!” 

He had fixed ideas. He held that most farmers were 
lazy and shiftless, always hiring labor when they had 
no need of it, always running into debt; whereas the pro- 
prietor of a small farm should do all the work upon it him- 
self and never in any case. buy anything unless he could 
pay cash for it. 

The practical application of these settled notions had 
made him unpopular. For example, his neighbors to the 
west, north and east wanted to tear down the old rail 
fences that marked the joint boundaries and put up wire. 
But Hogmeier wouldn’t listen to that. He hadn’t the 
cash to pay for wire, which was a conclusive reason for 
sticking to rails. 

More important than that, he persisted year after year 
in trying to spray his grapes, potatoes and apples with an 
inadequate little hand sprayer. Scale throve on his apple 
trees, blight and bugs blasted his potatoes, rot decimated 
his grapes; and these afflictions spread to neighboring 
fields. 

Year after year afflicted neighbors had labored with 
Hogmeier, striving to convince him of the folly of his sys- 
tem. Why, he could see for himself that he wasn’t pros- 
pering by it! A ten-year-old child ought to comprehend 
that if he’d only buy.a good power sprayer, or rent one, 
he’d soon save the cost. But it seemed the longer they 
argued, the madder they got and the more proofs they 
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piled up, the stub- 
borner he grew. Once 
an afflicted neighbor 
had lost all patience 
and cursed him to his 
face for a blockhead. 
But in many years 
that had happened 
only once. 

Hogmeier was tall 
and gaunt, round- 
shouldered now, with 
huge hands and feet. 
His stiff, dark wire 
beard and hair were streaked with gray. A thin high- 
bridged nose thrust out from his lean face. When he came 
there, a young man, his right eye was gone—lost as a result 
of some youthful stubbornness, the neighbors surmised. 
That dead eyesocket, under its shaggy thatch, seemed a 
mutilation more vital and poignant than the loss of a leg 
or an arm—as though his life was a page that had been 
torn in two. 

It was burly Tim Lanagan who cursed him—having 
stridden across the field to where Hogmeier was plowing, 
for the purpose of having it out with him about that mat- 
ter of proper spraying. A vein swelled out in Hogmeier’s 
forehead; a jarring rigidity affected his muscles, as though 
he had received the shock of an electric current; his one 
eye flamed at the insulter; he compressed his lips so tightly 
that the wiry hairs on the middle of his chin stuck out. 

Then, slowly, as though his joints had grown stiff and 
unresponsive, he put the rusty lines over his round shoul- 
ders, turned and laid his horny palms to the paintless 
handles of the plow. The gangling rawboned roan colt 
which formed the nigh member of his team was always first 
to stop and last to start. To him Hogmeier spoke, not with 
a shout, as usual, but ina muffled tone: “‘Giddap, Bill!”— 
and so plodded away after the plow, leaving Lanagan. 

Burly Tim Lanagan had no insuperable objections to a 
scrap, but he never cursed Hogmeier again; in fact, he 
felt mysteriously ashamed of himself. 

In time the neighbors mostly gave him up, accepting 
him as one of the visitations of an inscrutable Providence. 
Yet they pitied him too. His two sons had grown up and 
left the neighborhood. His daughter had married and 
movedaway. Only himself and wife were left on the farm— 
she a dumpy, shapeless little woman, seamed and gnarled 
with hard work. 

This loneliness was considered more or less pathetic, and 
in that hard-working community Hogmeier’s labors were 
regarded as almost inhuman. On the longest summer days 
he did his chores by lantern light. Besides grain, grapes 
and apples, he raised cucumbers and asparagus, requiring 
much hand labor. It was a common subject of conversa- 
tion that they hardly saw how flesh and blood could stand 
it. But more often they pitied his horses. 

Then a crisis descended upon Hogmeier out of a blue sky. 
It was with him, searching his vitals, one day in May as 
he plowed under a field of young rye for green fertilizer, 
preparatory to planting corn. In the preceding autumn 
a loquacious fat man had driven up to his house, introduc- 
ing himself as an agent of the Department of Agriculture, 
at Washington. The Department, he said, was selecting a 
number of experienced farmers to make periodic reports 
on the growing crops in their neighborhoods. The com- 
pensation was two dollars a day, but any odd half hour 
devoted to viewing crops would count as a day’s work— 
only the total must not exceed sixty dollars a year, being 
limited to that sum by Act of Congress. 

Also, the Department was favoring its crop reporters 
by sending them, gratis, an assortment of rare nursery 
stock—imported fruit trees, such as a farmer in modest 
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circumstances could hardly hope to buy, but 
which the Department wished to see intro- 
duced in the United States. The fat man 
assisted Hogmeier in checking off, on a long 
printed list, such trees as would probably 
thrive in that locality. Also, he paid him 
two dollars for that day’s work. 

There were a lot of papers to sign—some 
sample crop reports; the application for 
appointment as a crop reporter; the list of 
fruit trees; the triplicate voucher for the 
two dollars, one for the Department of Agri- 
culture, one for the Treasury Department 
and one for Congress, as required by law. 

Hogmeier could now see plainly enough 
how the trick was worked—that confused 
litter of papers on his dining table, with the loquacious fat 
man shoving this one and that one in front of him for sig- 
nature. Among them, it seemed, was a promissory note 
for two hundred dollars. q 

Truman A. Babcock, usurer at Plum Hill, now claimed 
to hold this note as an innocent purchaser and demanded 
payment. 

Si Prescott, in New Tryer Township, and Hank McGill, 
over in Garden Plain, had been taken in the same way. 
This had come out recently, as Babcock demanded pay- 
ment of the notes. The story had circulated. Everybody 
knew about it. Hogmeier was well enough aware that his 
critical neighbors were chuckling in sociable amusement 
over the figure he cut as a gull—he, the man who wouldn’t 
sign a note even to buy a power sprayer for the saving of 
his crops; who wouldn’t incur a debt on any account! 
That, of course, was exactly the nub of the joke. 

It searched his vitals, and his heart was a heavy blistering 
cinder of wrath. He’d never pay the swindling note! All 
the obstinacy in his nature locked on that. Yet there was 
the law, with its ruthless machinery of trial, judgment 
and execution, to be set in motion against him—and 
finally a sheriff out here, seizing his team and implements, 
or putting a lien on the farm, with a mountain of costs. 

He knew well enough there was no resisting that; so 
continually the irresistible force and the immovable body 
met in his own soul and ground him. The wrong was 
monstrous and intolerable; but there were the implacable 
means of enforcing it upon him. He raged and writhed. 
Sweat, not induced by the sun, came on his forehead and 
wet the paintless handles of his plow. 

He had a habit of looking afar with his single eye. An 
observer might have thought he expected to desery a 
portent, a mysterious sail that would one day loom over 
the edge of the world. Plodding now in the fresh furrow, 
as the green rye sod rolled over the share of his plow, he 
continually looked afar. Nevertheless, he saw Gil Weeks 
coming across the field, and divined why he came. 

The small, beardless man, hard as seasoned hickory and 
spry in spite of his seventy-two years, walked with quick 
little steps—a battered straw hat on his head, a bandanna 
handkerchief knotted round his neck above the collarless 
calico shirt, his shapeless trousers held up by one suspender. 

Much more than any other neighbor, Gil Weeks had 
kept on sociable terms with the stubborn man—largely 
because he couldn’t help being sociable with everybody, 
but in some part from an ulterior motive. 

His farm adjoined Hogmeier’s on the west. Ten rods 
back from the road there was a little knoll, from which the 
land dipped down westward to a small swale, where water 
lay in a long puddle after heavy rains; and it was always 
somewhat marshy from two springs. This—roughly com- 
prising an acre—was the only bit of land on Hogmeier’s 
farm that was not cultivated. Three magnificent white- 
oak trees grew on the grassy slope from the knoll to the 
swale, and near the crest of the knoll stood a tall thicket 
of lilacs, now in gorgeous bloom. One could smell them 
across the plowed field. If Hogmeier’s west line had run 
straight—as Gilbert Weeks considered it morally bound 
to do—this odd acre would have been included in Weeks’ 
farm. But the immoral whim of some long-dead proprie- 
tor had moved him to make a jog in the line there; so the 
odd acre belonged to Hogmeier. 

For more than twenty years Gilbert Weeks had been 
trying to buy it. He had a rectilinear mind and that 
illogical jog annoyed him. He wanted his east boundary 
to run straight, as boundaries should. Moreover, he had 
a practical mind and those splendid white oaks teased him, 
for they had already reached a stage where their value 
would increase but little through growth. Anybody could 
see they ought to be cut. 

Hogmeier divined that this friendly neighbor had been 
pondering the matter of the fraudulent note in the light 
of his settled ambition to acquire the odd acre. But the 
neighbor was friendly. A sense of that unfaltering friendli- 
ness touched the afflicted man as gratefully as a cup of 
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water in a desert. He pulled the lines—the weary and 
sweating horses requiring no other invitation to stop—and 
sat down on the plow handles, his huge hands in his 
gaunt lap, smiling a little as the spry man came up. 

Cocking his tight, hard little head to one side, Gil Weeks 
came out with his business plumply: 

“Frank, [’ll tell you what I’ll do: I’ll give you two 
hundred dollars cash for that odd acre. Jerusalem, man, 
that’s a big offer!” 


“Yes; that’s a fair offer, Gil—if I was wantin’ to sell,’* 


Hogmeier replied mildly. 

He turned his head and contemplated the white oaks 
with a far-looking eye. Their big masts rose straight and 
limbless for thirty feet and their outer branches touched 
fingers high above. They were leafing now in an airy 
world of delicate beauty, the myriad new leaves showing 
delicious tints of soft green, vernal yellow and faint red. Be- 
low them the lilacs spread their fragrant purple prodigally. 

“My old woman planted them lilacs more’n twenty 
years ago,” Hogmeier observed reminiscently. 

He removed his tousled cap—much too warm for that 
season—and scratched his forehead with broken and 
blackened nails. Touched to the heart by the little man’s 
friendliness in his sore affliction, he overflowed with rare 
confidence: 

“T’'ll tell you something, Gil: We’ve always been talkin’ 
of buildin’ over there—if I ever git in shape for it. The 
old house sure looks like hell; but we say: ‘Never mind; 
no use botherin’ with this; wait till we build over on the 
odd acre.’’’ He dug crooked fingers into his wire beard 
and laughed a little. “‘I expect if you was to go over there 
and look close you’d find a path wore in the sod where I’ve 
paced off the foundations of the house for her. She’s got 
it all planned—kitchen here and front room there. Prob- 
ably it kinda keeps us goin’—especially her. We been 
livin’ a good deal of our lives in that house that ain’t never 
been built.”” For a moment he contemplated the noble 
trees, with their delicate and airy world of new leafage. 
“Them trees and lilacs, Gil, is the only decent-lookin’ 
things on the place. I wouldn’t sell.’’ He replaced the 
tousled cap on his head deliberately and stood up, lines 
in hand. 

This sudden confidence rather baffled Gilbert Weeks, 
who was an entirely unsentimental person. All he saw in 
it was an eccentric manifestation of stubbornness—and he 
had really been very hopeful of getting that odd acre this 
time. 

“But, gosh-all-fishhooks, Frank,’’ he pleaded with des- 
perate earnestness, ‘‘you gotta sell something, ain’t you? 
You gotta meet that note.” 

Hogmeier adjusted the lines over his round shoulders 
and replied calmly: 

“Nope! I won’t pay no note. I never signed none.” 
His inner struggle boiled over a bit. ‘‘Look here, Gil; Bab- 
cock knows well enough I don’t sign notes. He knows that, 
don’t he? When this here fat skunk showed him a note 
he’d ought to ’a’ asked me about it, oughtn’t he? That’s 
what a square man would ’a’ done, ain’t it?” 

“But he’s got the law on you!”” Mr. Weeks exclaimed, 
still clinging to his vanishing hope. 

That was just the grueling point in Hogmeier’s own 
mind. A vein swelled on his forehead. He compressed his 
lips until the hairs on the middle of his chin stuck out, and 
turned to the plow. 

“He can take his law and go to hell with it!’ said Hog- 
meier doggedly. ‘‘I’ll not pay him a cent.” 

The gangling roan was eight years old now, but still the 
first to stop and last to start. Seizing the paintless plow 
handles, Hogmeier shouted “‘Gaddap, Bill!’’—and plod- 
ded away in the fresh furrow. 


He slept badly these nights, tossing and turning in the 
bed, or lying interminably on his back, staring up into the 
dark. When he was at work, sweat, not induced by the sun, 
broke out on his forehead. The wrong that impended 
was monstrous, intolerable; flesh and blood simply couldn’t 
submit to it. Yet there was the inexorable machinery of 
the law which no man could resist. And the alleged note 
fell due on the fifteenth, which was only a few days off. He 
could see plainly enough now how the infamous trick had 
been worked—that mess of papers, with the note slipped 
in among them. 

On the twelfth he commissioned Gilbert Weeks to buy 
him a broad, thick slab of Prairie Jewel plug chewing to- 
bacco—a relapse, for he had given over the habit of chew- 
ing tobacco more than ten years before. The evening of the 
thirteenth he spent in the barn, with the door shut and 
a lantern hanging by a nail in a stanchion. He sat on a 
potato crate, with a board across his lap, whetting a horn- 
handled knife with a long blade. It was a laborious 
process, for the knife was dull. He used a coarse whetstone 
first and then a fine oilstone, in an oak frame, which had 
hardly been used since he stopped shaving, thirty years 
before. 

Back and forth across the stone he plied the blade, paus- 
ing now and then to try the edge by drawing it lightly over 
the ball of his thumb. When it bit smoothly into the skin, 
as a keen-edged razor should, he was satisfied. Next he 
fashioned a rude but effective vise by laying two boards 
together, tying a rope round them, and fixing a stout stick 
in the knot. 

It was half past ten—a scandalously late hour—when he 
finished; but that mattered little, for he lay awake all 
night. Drowsiness was just coming upon him when the 
several irregular cracks and holes that time had brought 
in the old window shade began to show dimly. He lay still 
afew minutes as the dawn strengthened, and then got up, 
long before the sun. 

It was a small bedroom, with four square posts to the 
oak bedstead—which had no springs, but a rope woven 
back and forth underneath, on which the straw mattress 
was laid. There was an oak bureau to match, with a 
cracked mirror above it, and a strip of rag carpet in front of 
the bed. 

Some time after breakfast Hogmeier returned to this 
room and pulled from under the bed a squat trunk, covered 
with horsehide, which he had brought from Pennsylvania 
when he migrated West at the age of eighteen. From this 
trunk he took a big, finger-worn, time-stained envelope, 
full of documents, which he thrust into the inner pocket 
of his faded coat. Then he drove to Plum Hill in a lumber 
wagon with a board laid across its box for a seat. 

The nearly springless vehicle bumped and jolted fear- 
fully over the hard, uneven dirt roads. When the jolting 
became unendurable Hogmeier stood up, planting his feet 
far apart. After his bones settled back into a normal state 
he sat down again and clattered on. By urging the sham- 
bling plow horses as much as was prudent he made the four 
miles to Plum Hill in forty minutes. 

Truman A. Babcock’s office was on the west side of Main 
Street, in a small one-story brick building, which was di- 
vided longitudinally into unequal parts. The broader part 
was occupied by a barber’s shop, leaving a scant six feet of 
width for Mr. Babcock’s quarters, which were furnished 
with a large safe at the farther end, an ancient black- 
walnut table with a nest of pigeonholes above it, and two 
plain chairs. 

When Hogmeier entered the usurer occupied the chair 
in front of the table and was carefully figuring over, for the 
third time, the discount on one hundred and eighteen dol- 
lars for ninety-three days at the rate of twenty per cent a 


year. He had agreed to discount young Varnum’s note for 
that amount and time at that rate, provided the young 
man could get his mother to secure the instrument by a 
chattel mortgage on her household furniture. As the young 
man was in a deuce of a mess, Mr. Babcock considered it 
likely his mother would consent. 

He was a lank, awkward, neutral-looking person, with 
large hands and feet, straw-colored hair and a bushy mus- 
tache. His eyes were set close together and slightly 
crossed. When, at the sound of the opening door, they en- 
countered Hogmeier’s one flaming organ of sight, a rather 
startled look appeared in them and the usurer hastily 
swallowed his prominent Adam’s apple. There was some- 
thing about this gaunt, round-shouldered, work-gnarled, 
wire-bearded, one-eyed man—well, something that had a 
decidedly unpleasant suggestion. 

Mr. Babcock had considered nervously that Hogmeier 
was the sort who might proceed to physical violence—and 
had half regretted having purchased his note at fifty cents 
on the dollar. Hence the jar to his nervous system as Hog- 
meier strode in, and a certain goneness at the pit of his 
stomach. 

But Hogmeier, with a grim nod, went straight to the 
chair at the end of the table, sat himself down on it, put his 
tousled cap on his knee, and said plumply: 

“‘Let’s have a look at that note of mine you say you’ve 
got.” 

He was too well acquainted with Mr. Babcock’s reputa- 
tion to rely upon pleas or arguments. 

While the usurer went silently to the big safe at the end 
of the narrow office and returned with a large leather wal- 
let, Hogmeier took the broad slab of Prairie Jewel plug 
tobacco from his hip pocket. He was gnawing off a corner 
of it when Mr. Babcock seated himself at the table and 
opened the wallet, which was divided into compartments 
alphabetically marked. From the compartment G-H-I the 
usurer selected a note, which he handed to the caller. Hog- 
meier examined it attentively for some time and laid it on 
his cap. 

“Well, sir,” he said deliberately, ‘‘I don’t see but one 
way I can pay you that note. That way is to sell that there 
odd acre of mine to Gil Weeks. He’s been wantin’ to buy 
it for some time—offerin’ me two hundred dollars for it, 
payable first of October. I reckon Gil Weeks’ note is good. 
If you’ll take it I can pay you this note that way.” 

It seemed to Mr. Babcock—with his nervous anticipa- 
tions of trouble from this thorny customer—that he had 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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HE fertile Eastern im- 
uy agination — nourished 

on story and tradition, 
novel and film—wants its 
pictures highly colored! It 
is always either too credu- 
lous or too suspicious. It 
works on a hair trigger. And 
so, when you mention West- 
ern metal mining two visions 
rise in the Eastern mind, 
neither of them based on 
the realities: 

First—the red-shirted Ar- 
gonaut, the gold miner of 
forty-nine, with his boots, 
his whiskers, his bowie knife 
and his pick and cradle, dig- 
ging big yellow nuggets out 
of the grass roots in some 
far gulch. He is a character 
as familiar to the East, in its 
conception of the West, as 
the movie cowboy. 

Second—that bundle of 
gaudy stock certificates 
which lies tucked away in 
some dusty pigeonhole. 
Once upon a time the East- 
ern imagination was work- 
ing at high potential, and 
the investor paid a thou- 
sand—or five thousand, or 
maybe ten thousand—dol- 
lars for those certificates, 
believing they were shares 
in a Western mine. The 
money was lost. The shares 
are worthless. Probably the 
project never gave the investor a fair chance to win, 
but the Easterner still believes that he has sunk his 
money in a Western mine and that he has learned his 
little lesson about the risks of that industry. If you 
admit that you are interested in a real mining enterprise 
the East will back away from you apprehensively—you 
must be an unsafe person. 

Neither picture that fancy paints does justice to its 

subject— Western mining. 
» For one thing, the red-shirted miner of Bret Harte 
romance is now largely a figure of the past. Precious 
metals have given place to industrial metals. The days of 
gold have become days of brass—for copper and zine, which 
make brass, are now the chief sources of mineral wealth 
in the Rocky Mountain regions. When war influences 
reached the Western mines, bringing a boom in prices and 
in production corresponding to the munitions boom in 
the East, the additional output of copper and zinc alone 
for the year 1915, measured in dollars, was worth more 
than our whole output of gold for that year—and records 
are still being broken. As for silver, it has become practi- 
cally a by-product of the copper, lead and zinc mining. 

Riches come out of the West nowadays not in nuggets 
washed from surface pockets, as in the days of the great 
gold rushes, but in hard ores, often of such leanness and 
taken from such depths that the mining and treating of 
them is a highly technical art. 





Putting Mining on a Business Basis 


HE successful Western mine to-day isafactory. It must 

be as well financed, organized and managed as any indus- 
trial plant in the East. In many cases the made mine is as 
safe and as legitimate an enterprise, within the peculiar 
limits of mining, as the average manufacturing or mercan- 
tile business, and offers as fair a field for money and for 
men—although it could hardly be recommended as an 
investment for the money of widows, orphans or nervous 
people generally. But with all its development on the side 
of money and of magnitude, Western metal mining offers 
abundant opportunity for adventure. 

Before a mine can reach the manufacturing stage, with 
its costly workings and mill equipment, it has to be proved. 
That calls for development of a prospect by a group of 
investors willing to take a chance. Before a prospect can 
be developed it must be discovered, and this calls for the 
prospector, with his donkey and his grubstake. The whole 
progress of real mining, from picking up the first pieces of 
mineralized rock to extracting the last fraction of one per 
cent of metal from the ore, is full of romance, and fascina- 
tion, and opportunities, and human nature. 

The business of mining, although it can be as legitimate 
and as safe an occupation in its final stages as is that of 
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any cotton mill or machine shop in New England, adds 
to these certainties of business about as big and fair an 
element of gambling as may be found in the whole country. 

If the average grocer, or clerk, or college graduate could 
go out exploring in New England, with a prospect of find- 
ing a cotton mill or machine-tool factory that somebody 
had overlooked, and if-a group of his friends, who believed 
in him, could furnish money at the rate of ten to twenty- 
five dollars apiece while he was searching—they sticking 
to their books and counters and later participating in 
profits that might run into millions—such conditions 
would roughly represent, in the East, what is still common 
enough in the West, and probably will be so for years to 
come, despite the domination of big mining by big capital. 
It all starts with the prospector. 

In the West itself to-day there is a wide difference of 
opinion about the prospector and his opportunities, pres- 
ent and future. Some authorities maintain that he is dis- 
appearing and attribute to that fact—if it is a fact—a 
growing scarcity of good new mines and developments. 


Unless something can be done to increase prospecting, they ~ 


say, mining must decrease. Others agree that the prospec- 
tor is disappearing, but believe that he ought to fade 
away—that he is a figure of the past, and that his results 
do not justify his labors. They point to modern devices 
like the diamond drill, with which a hill, in a mineral- 
ized section, can be explored with such thoroughness and 
economy that in comparison the old-time prospector’s 
surface scratchings are more or less haphazard and futile. 
They say that prospecting will soon be organized on an 
engineering basis, with motor-truck laboratories for test- 
ing all the likely outcrop in a mineralized region, so that 
where once months were wasted in bringing in a few speci- 
mens for assay, now the whole region can be raked with a 
fine comb in a single summer, and the gleanings tabulated 
on a card system, ready for the capitalist. 

Still others think of outfitting the prospector himself with 
a card system, so that he can be turned loose in the hills 
to send back everything he finds, good or bad, labeled with 
letters and figures; and then this great mass of specimens, 
once assayed, can be catalogued and cross-indexed in the 
same way. 

But it is by no means certain that the old-time pros- 
pector is disappearing before the march of mining progress. 
The motor-truck and card-index schemes appear to be 
more efficient in theory than they are in the actual dis- 
covery of minerals, and even the diamond drill cannot 
always be depended on, where mineral veins have a per- 
verse way of running straight up and down and eluding 
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the drill, as in the case of 
the country round Butte. 
The prospector is still very 
much in evidence in the 
West. He finds far more than 
his share of mineral. The 
scientific mine expert may 
point out the prospector’s 
inefficiency, maintaining 
that only one prospector in 
ten ever finds anything of 
value, and that only one 
prospect in a hundred ever 
proves worthy of develop- 
ment, and that hardly one 
development in a thousand 
ever makes a big mine. Yet 
the prospector persists and 
frequently finds things that 
discredit the experts. Never 
ayear goes by butsome prac- 
tical prospector, with ex- 
perience and faith and work, 
develops a mine in some 
region that the experts have 
declared barren of mineral 
in paying quantities. 

Notlong ago, forinstance, 
an old-time prospector un- 
covered lead ore—running 
fifty per cent, with eight 
ounces of silver to the ton— 
near an Idaho camp, on 
ground over which miners 
and mining engineers had 
been walking for twenty 
years. 

One of the richest zinc 
mines in the Coeur d’Alene 


district was the result of the work of a certain pros- _ 


pector who built his cabin up a gulch and started a 

tunnel in slate rock, which, most of the authorities 

declared, had never been known to carry mineral in 
that region. The boys down in camp made fun of Jim, the 
prospector, and when he persisted for years with his tunnel 
they said that he stuck to the place because the tunneling 
in slate rock was easy. When the European war broke 
out his mine was still unknown to fame; but it had already 
proved its worth by shipments of rich ore, and when the 
boom in zine came along it was developed into one of the 
greatest zinc properties in the world. Its shares had been 
sold for years at twenty-five cents on the little mining- 
stock exchanges of the West. During the past two years 
this mine has paid shareholders more than four million dol- 
lars, or almost ninety per cent of its total capitalization. A 
share that could have been bought for a quarter of a dollar 
three years ago now yields six dollars a year in dividends. 
Every prospector in the West hopes to locate some such 
mine when he leaves for the hills with his burro and tools; 
and the chance that those expectations may be realized is 
what leads the average Westerner to chip in toward the 
grubstake that keeps the prospector out working. 


The Neglected Sneer Zone 


NE of the Western colleges of mines was sending its 

graduating class away with its diplomas. The students 
wanted to spend the summer prospecting, with a view to 
acquiring experience, if not wealth. They went to a well- 
known mining engineer for advice, a man who is both 
optimistic and conservative. 

“Where had we better go to prospect?” they asked. 

“Well, I’ll tell you the most likely place. Go into the 
sneer zone round any established mining camp. Every 
camp has its sneer zone. It is the place where all the wise 
miners and engineers refuse to look for mineral and insist 
that nobody but a fool would expect to find anything. 
The sneer zone is virgin territory, and you’ll have as good 
a chance there as in any place, and usually better.” 

This engineer has another illuminating term for a certain 
form of mining. Once upon a time he decided to take a 
year off and go prospecting himself. He set out with some 
pretty strong notions about the inefficiency of the practical 
prospector. Because the prospector has chiefly only a 
common-sense knowledge of geology and rocks, it seemed 
to the engineer that a trained man ought to be able to do 
better in locating mineral. At the end of his year, how- 
ever, the engineer returned a wiser and poorer man, hav- 
ing found nothing worth development. The best asset he 
brought back was increased respect for the prospector. 

“‘T knew rocks, all right,’’ he admitted, ‘‘but was defi- 
cient in the ability to do the goat work necessary to good 
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prospecting. Technical knowledge is of little value with- 
out the strength and patience to climb and explore.” 

Probably the greater number of successful mines have 
had their foundations laid by this same kind of goat work, 
for there is something in the detailed searching of the real 
prospector that no other method of locating metal has yet 
approximated. Two centuries ago the Spaniards in Mex- 
ico understood it and sent the Indians out to explore for 
gold and silver. These dark-skinned prospectors took no 
grubstake. They went into the wilds, understanding that 
failure to find treasure meant death. As a consequence, 
practically all the surface gold and silver in Mexico was 
located then. 

Our own country was almost unexplored until the gold 
rush to California. This was followed by two generations 
of surface prospecting, with periodical discoveries that led 
to the erection of big gold camps in different sections of the 
West. Then the rich surface deposits of silver, copper, lead, 
and so forth, were located and worked, until all the easily 
won metal had been found. The metallurgists hold that 
all this surface metal in the West, the ‘‘Come and find 
me!”’ stuff that revealed itself at the first stroke of 
the pick, has been located and worked. They admit 
they may be wrong and discoveries to-morrow might 
alter this opinion. But there is no doubt that the 
prospector to-day must climb as well as dig, and that 
he searches for outcrop of mineral that would have 
been passed by as worthless not so many years ago, 
and rightly, because it was actually worthless until 
improved methods of treating the ore had been de- 
vised. 

The prospector is a character. Very often he is an 
old-timer, a follower of gold rushes, and has been a 
figure in mining camps for the past twenty or thirty 
years. Once, perhaps, he worked at some routine 
trade, but Dame Fortune called him, and he laid down 
his tools to take the trail into some bonanza district, 
and got a permanent slant toward prospecting. Every 
mining stampede, since the days of forty-nine, has 
bred its swarm of prospectors, and because there have 
been fewer bonanza strikes in recent years some 
mining men fear that the race of prospectors is in 
danger of becoming extinct. 

The true prospector is an incurable optimist. He 
will come in with specimens from a find of sufficient 
promise to induce investors to buy his claim. He 
may feel, in the conservative part of his nature, if 
there is such a part, that this claim may never be ful- 
filled, and that a sale outright would bring him more 
money. Yet will hesell outright? Notif he is a true 
prospector! From first to last the lure of the game 
lies in those hidden factors—the riches that may be 
waiting in the earth. Half a dozen times in his life he 
may have taken small fortunes from pockets of rich 
ore—and spent them. Again and again he may have 
let the bird in the hand fly away, because he preferred 
to try catching two birds in the bush. 

This optimism is absolutely essential to his call- 
ing—to take him through rough country and to keep 
him digging hopefully in the face of hardship and dis- 
couragement. This very optimism may lead him to 
strike a rich find on ground that others have passed 
over again and again. An eminent expert says that 
optimism and a ‘“‘hunch”’ are the prospector’s strength 





ciple” in the Church at Joppa, could have written 

one chapter of the Acts of the Apostles we should 
know more about church work among the laity of 
that period. If Phebe had written her experiences in 
the Church at Cenchrea we should know more than we do 
about Saint Paul. She would have made it her business 
to find out what that ‘‘thorn in the flesh’’ was which has 
puzzled so many commentators; and she would have told 
us. As the women in this church discuss our presiding 
elder, she would have written about Paul—how he looked; 
his favorite psalms; what the congregation thought of his 
sermon. But she never could have remembered what he 
said. This may explain why there is no Book of Dorcas, no 
Gospel According to Phebe—even in the Apocrypha. Being 
women, they would have told too much not essential to 
salvation but most awfully faithful to just the personal 
lives of the Apostles. 

And I reckon this is the reason that even to this day there 
are no church histories written by women. They know how 
too well. We should get the truth; all the thumb marks 
of human imperfections on the brethren’s perfections. If 
Susanna Wesley had written the early history of Method- 
ism she might have omitted John Wesley’s rules, which are 
now the vows we take when we join the church; and she 
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and the average mining engineer’s weakness. For the pros- 
pector is always expecting to find something with the next 
blow of the pick, while the sophisticated engineer often goes 
into a district with his mind all made up to find nothing. 
Again and again men have stumbled past mineral indica- 
tions unwittingly because they have had a tiresome trip. 

After optimism, probably the best qualification for a 
prospector is industry. It takes hard climbing and digging 
to locate the lean, deep ore veins that now count most in 
Western mining, and the prospector who will not go to the 
bottom of a proposition, after climbing to the top, is not 
likely to succeed. 

The value of industry is being shown in the new gold 
camp ‘of Oatman, in Arizona, a prohibition state. Ordi- 


narily such a gold camp would be feverish with drinking 
and gambling. But now the utmost possibilities in the 
way of dissipation are grape-juice highballs and a game of 
pool. Because they cannot spend money in any other way 
the miners are spending it in prospecting trips, either 
going off themselves with their savings, or advancing a 
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grubstake to some prospector. It has been estimated that 
thirty per cent of the entire pay roll at Oatman is being 
spent for prospecting in the vicinity, and nowadays it is 
such persistent industry that unearths metal. 

Having optimism, industry and experience, the pros- 
pector needs nothing more except a grubstake, and this is 
obtained with very little difficulty—for the whole West 
has an interest in mining. It is much like the interest in 
ships and sailors that leads the people who live round the 
seaports of England and Northern Germany to organize 
shipping companies of many shareholders owning small 
interests, often in a single ship. Mining is spread so widely 
over the West, and it isso constantly in the general thought, 
that pretty nearly everybody has some sort of mining 
investment. The professional man will be paying his fifty 
or one hundred dollars monthly into a development syn- 
dicate; the serubwoman and porter invest their savings in 
low-priced mine stock, putting away dimes and quarters 
that may one day pay big profits; and the merchant and 
politician are probably grubstaking a prospector. 

Half a dozen persons, paying in twenty-five dol- 
lars a month through the summer, when prospecting 
can be done, are enough to finance a search for metal, 
and this plan is generally followed in the West, though 
occasionally one man may finance a prospector. It 
works very well, on the whole. A prospector, once off 
for the wilds, has plenty of opportunities to be dis- 
honest. He might make a rich strike and conceal it 
from his backers. But it is said that the average 
prospector plays square. Sometimes a Weary Willie, 
masquerading as a prospector, will obtain grubstake 
backers and then disappear—apparently into the 
wilds, but really to live out an easy summer in some 
remote camp. 

Prospecting is the real article in outdoor life. There 
are hundreds of thousands of business men in this 
country to-day, shut up in offices, who long for the 
woods and the trout stream and revel in the Open- 
Road school of poetry and in the Beloved Vagabond 
style of novel. If such men would grubstake and ac- 
company a prospector the West declares that they 
would get as near the real outdoors as it is possible 
to be—woods, trout streams, open road and beloved 
vagabond, all put up in the same package. 

The prospector starts off with his supplies packed 
on a donkey, traveling up a cafion or gulch, with his 
eyes wide open. In some of the desert mining country 
of the Southwest his donkey is now replaced with an 
old automobile that is not past its usefulness. He 
keeps a sharp watch along the floor of the cafion, look- 
ing for float or mineralized rock. This may be found 
in very small specimens, and it takes considerable 
judgment to determine values nowadays, in view oi 
the lean and unusual ores that form the basis of 
profitable mining. When he finds float it is an indica- 
tion of outcropping veins somewhere in the hills 
above. But where? His specimens may have been 
carried a long distance down the cafion before they 
were picked up. Even if they came from some spot 
immediately above him the hills are high and steep 





and rough. The outcrop may now be covered with 

earth or hidden in undergrowth. When the indica- 

tions are promising he begins to climb and search, and 
(Concluded on Page 32) 
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never would have thought of putting in his sermons, which 
all young itinerants must memorize before they are received 
into ‘full connections.’”’ But she would have told the 
troubles her son John had with his wife; how difficult he 
found it to curb the ardor of his field preachers; what an 
awful time her son Charles had when composing his 
hymns; how hard they both worked; what privations they 
endured—and so forth and so on. It would not have been 
a history of Methodism at all, but a tender biography of 
her sons. 

I am not complaining, you understand. But I say it is 
queer, when you consider how much more active women 
are, and always have been, in the service of the Christian 
religion, that they never do get the chance to tell what 
they know about the church and the brethren—which is a 
sight more than anyone suspects—except the Almighty. 

If the women in this church at Berton could compare 
notes with Dorcas of Joppa, and Martin Luther’s wife, and 
Susanna Wesley, we should find a remarkable similarity 
in our experiences. Conditions, customs and creeds vary 
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from age to age; but there are two ever-conflicting 
forces that do not change at all—the nature of human 
nature, and the spirit of Christianity. 
We have served our time in this church with pas- 
sionate, headstrong preachers just as devoted to the 
ministry of Christ, according to their ability, as Paul was, 
and about as hard to get on with as John and Barnabas 
found him to be when they went off with him on a mission- 
ary journey. We have had young ones like Timothy— 
gentle, patient, not so effective; delicate enough to take 
a little blackberry cordial for the stomach’s sake during 
the summer season of bowel complaints. We have had just 
as good saints here as anybody’s saints. We get the same 
kind of jades, too, occasionally, who inspired Paul to order 
the women at Corinth to cover their heads—meaning really 
their scandalous faces, I believe!—and keep silent in the 
church. 

But, with us, she always gets in the choir, where her head 
covering shows to better advantage than the dingy bon- 
nets of good women, and where she makes the music and 
the worst troubles we have. 

Within the church we also have our humble publican, 
seated far back, who wears on his sorrowful face the Lord- 
be-merciful-to-me-a-sinner expression, which endears him 
to us more than the virtues of some of our hardened saints. 
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I am about to write a little history of our church at 
Berton. It will be a family history, because Iam a woman 
and can rarely remember more than the text of last Sun- 
day’s sermon. 

If anyone wishes to know why I am doing this let him 
look inside his own church; not as a stranger, who sees 
rows of men and women seated in a kind of Christian 
relaxation, taking a Sabbath rest from secular life, but as 
every one of us knows each other—in the simplicity of faith 
and in the hard struggle to do right according to our 
perversities. 

That is one reason. Hereis another: Public opinion is a 
Grand Jury that brings an indictment every hundred years 
or so against whatever is wrong, whether it is our govern- 
ment, social institutions or the Christian Church. All 
revolutions and reforms are preceded by these indictments. 
And they are brought as often against the malpractice of 
religion as against any other evil. 

Loyola voiced such a verdict when he formed the Society 
of Jesus, which was a pure and devoted brotherhood. But 
it produced the Jesuits of the Inquisition. Martin Luther 
did the same thing in a different way. And the Protestants 
started clean. When the Church of England returned to 
the pomp and circumstance of a too formal and worldly 
bred piety, John Wesley organized the society called 
Methodists. This church has prospered so much that it 
begins now to prosper too much. Presently the Grand 
Jury will sit again. 

There is something wrong; I do not know what it is. 
Sometimes I think we deceive ourselves and practice for the 
benefit of the church the same covetousness and greed that 
we condemn in the people of the world. We gratify the same 
instinct for wealth and cover the sin of it with the name of 
the Christian Church. 

Anyhow, a queer true bill was returned against our 
Methodist Church here recently, with amazing conse- 
quences. Therefore, as one writes an epitaph to the mem- 
ory of a good man, so do I now set down the story of this 
little meeting house and the people who made it and loved 
it, knowing that presently the new order must begin and 
former things must pass, put away as we fold the garments 
of the dead. 


The Methodist Church in Berton is a little old gray 
house, with a long-necked belfry. The eaves come very 
low. The doors on week days are like sorrowful eyes closed 
in prayer for the members who may be doing what they 
ought not to do. On Sundays they are wide open, like the 
heart of agood man. The bell in the belfry is not too loud: 
one of those singing Sabbath bells heard only in village 
churches. In summer weather the shadows of many leaves 
fall upon the roof from two great oaks, like phantom 
wreaths of shade and sun. In winter winds their naked 
boughs lock arms above it as if they held it, like the love 
of God, in a firm embrace. 

The inside is filled with a 
brown gloom from the un- 
painted walls and pews, which 
have darkened to a deeper, 
richer tone, very 
soft and kind. 

On the first Sab- 
bath in every month 
the communion ta- 
ble stands within 
the altar, a white 
cloth spread over 
the bread and the 
wine, and the two 
goblets. We still 
take the sacrament 
here from a com- 
mon chalice, de- 
cently trusting the 
Lord to save us 
from each other’s 
contagion. Ifthere 
is anything else in 
this world so much 
like the memory of 
“His loving kind- 
ness, oh, how 
great!’ as an old 
church like this, 
with the people 
kneeling, saint and 
sinner side by side, 
about this altar on 
such a day, neither 
doubting nor judg- 
ing one another for ' [ 
themoment,[ have § 4 
never seen it. = : ae 

But, however we Sigg lg € ca 
may dignify an al- —— 
tar, Nature or acci- 
dent comes in and 
humanizes it. 









I Never Saw a 
a Happier Woman Than Lorena Was 
as She Waiked From That Courtroom 


Directly after the war nails were scarce, and the pulpit 
was made of boards pegged together. 

One of the pegs fell out, doubtless jarred from its hole 
by Brother Myrick, who was a powerful preacher, with 
a prophet’s beard and a Sinai countenance. He often 
pounded the Bible during his discourse. 

On a Sabbath late in October he was preaching from 
the text “‘Search the scriptures; for in them ye think 
ye have eternal life.’’ The brethren listened 
drowsily; the elder women dozed, mulled in 
the wine of the Word. Brother Myrick lifted 
his voice, endeavoring to hold their attention. 
“S-e-a-r-c-h the Scriptures, my brethren!” 
he shouted, waving his right arm in a fine ges- 
ture and bringing his fist down with a bang 
upon the open book. 

Instantly everybody sat up; every neck 
craned; every head turned sidewise, one ear 
toward the pulpit; eyes rolled at the preacher, 
who had drawn back and flattened himself in 
petrified amazement against the wall behind 
him. A sound like closeted thunder issued 


from beneath the Bible. It filled the house— P| 
a sibilant, angry sound, as if the prophets had 
risen in wrath from First and Second Kings. ; 


We never admit it; but, whether civilized 
or savage, we are always expecting the miracu- 
lous. And nobody really likes it. The angels 
only know what fires of unwilling faith and 
terrified superstitions were kindled in the 
minds of that congregation as the noise 
increased. 

Suddenly, while we expected the very 
heavens to fall, Brother Myrick clapped his 
hands to his head, leaped into the air and 
cleared the pulpit ata bound. He was pursued by a swarm 
of bumblebees, which encompassed him about like a cloud 
of witnesses. They continued to boil in a furious, smoking 
mass of wings and stings from that peghole beneath the 
book board, where they had made their winter quarters. 

We did not wait for the benediction. 

Those first years when we had the pegged-board pulpit 
seem the best to me, in spite of the fact that we made it 
harder for one another than we do now. 

I can remember when women did not wear their gold 
breastpins to divine services. I was a little saucer-faced 
girl, just beginning to study the catechism and learn how 
to gossip like a little squab Pharisee, when we had a scan- 
dal about the preacher’s wife’s bonnet. She was a bride 
and still wore her wedding clothes when she appeared in 
the church that first Sunday. Her hat was a bewitching 
little cocked-up thing, put on her head sidewise for the 
glory of love rather than the glory of God. Sitting close 
to my mother I divided my attention during the sermon 
between the vision of this beautiful hat and Mrs. Withers, 
who was also studying it with malevolent intensity. 

Immediately after the services Mrs. Withers led the 
young wife aside. I followed at a little girl’s convenient 
eavesdropping distance. 

“That must come off!” said the old lady 
sternly, pointing at the flagrant bow raised like 
an iridescent hallelujah on the side of the hat. 
‘*Such vanities are strictly forbidden by the rules 
of our church!”’ 

There was a flash of resentment in the bride’s 
eye, a gesture of quick defiance. Then her 
countenance fell. Along with so many preach- 
ers’ wives, she passed under the yoke of Sisteren 
tyrannies for her husband’s sake. 

“Very well,” she answered faintly, her eyes 
swimming in tears, her lips pressed tight to keep 
back what she must not say. 

My sympathies were all with her as she went 
meekly out of the church. At the same time I 
did not doubt that Mrs. Withers was right. Itis 
only within the last few years that the rules in our 





mI Discipline have been modified enough to permit a 
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woman to wear such a thing without perjuring 
herself. But even then the leaven of liberty was 
working in the vain and tender hearts of women. 
The next day my mother and two other sisters called upon 
the bride. They asked her for her bonnet. She yielded it, still 
terrified. It looked like a picked bird, for she had already 
removed the bow. In the evening they returned it to her, 
covered with the prettiest flowers in their bandboxes; and 
mother kissed her and told her not to worry about the 
dragon of righteousness in Sister Withers, who was really 
a good woman in her hard-fisted way. 

This happened in the days when two or three brethren, 
who were spiritually minded, occasionally waited upon 
another brother whom they had managed to overtake in a 
fault and reproved him. 

Free will was a doctrine that gave us the only advantage 
over the Baptists, who believed in election, and the Pres- 
byterians, who believed in predestination. We dared not 
practice it on one another. 

Nevertheless, we had more accessions to the church “‘by 
profession of faith” than wedo now. More penitents came 
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A Sound Like Closeted 
Thunder Issued From 
Beneath the Bible 





to the altar for prayers, repented, believed, and were 
saved from everything but their other sins. 

Isay “other sins’’ because conversion redeems a man 

only from the transgressions he has already committed. 
It does not insure him against the other kind, which he 
is certain to develop, encouraged by his own righteous- 
ness. For every virtue you acquire, there are two or 
three attendant shortcomings. The effort to live asa 
citizen of heaven here is like straddling the grave and 
trying to exist in two worlds at once, without natural- 
ization papers in either. It cannot be done—not all 
the time. So long as we are in the flesh, the scenes of 
the soul are laid there, with enough going on to keep 
everybody busy. 
When we put both feet in the grave, and pass through 
it, they are laid beyond. I have yet to see the man or 
woman, lacking in this practical wisdom, who does not 
become a Pharisee or something not quite equal to a square 
deal in just the truth. We are obliged to judge one another, 
even if we are commanded to “judge not.’’ Dove-and- 
serpent wisdom consists in remembering that “with what 
judgment ye judge it shall be measured to you 
again”; and go ahead with your judgments, prepared to 
take and profit by the consequences. And it’s all very well 
to live in love and charity with your neighbor; but if she 
permits her chickens to scratch up your garden and sicks 
her dog on your cat, you cannot. The thing to do is to kill 
her chickens and your cat, and clear the decks so that you 
can. My idea is to do my best, no matter how bad it is, 
and never to bear malice. This is the spirit of the law. No 
one can live up to the letter of it without damaging his 
soul or the other fellow’s with too much meekness, which 
is incipient hypocrisy. I am always in a position to thank 
my Heavenly Father that I have good reasons for knowing 
I am no better than my neighbors. 

What I am trying to say is that when you settle down 
in the Christian life; when the years take hold of your 
knees so that it is hard to rise from your prayers; when 
you are old and sad, and wise enough to know your own 
ever besetting sins as others have known them all along— 
you cease to expect perfection in yourself or in others. You 
realize with comfortable Christian fortitude that, after 
all, perfection in this changing world is bound to be imper- 
fection to-morrow. 

This reminds me that some years ago the Holiness people 
got into our church and nearly ruined it before we could 
live them down. I had my share in that by convicting 
Mary Fisher. ' 

She lived next door to me then. And her chickens lived 
in my garden. I admit that I had a wayward cat, which 
she claimed committed depredation in her kitchen. We 
were both in an unchristian frame of mind when the revival 
came on. We had a traveling evangelist that year to help 
with the meeting, not suspecting until he was in full swing 
that he preached “sanctification.” 

When things warmed up, half the church members began 
seeking this deeper work of grace. It was like Mary to get 
it first. She was a nice little woman, with a thin body and 
economical features. And she had a soul like a sparrow, 
which was always falling to the ground in order to make 
sure that the Lord numbered the very hairs of her head. 
She claimed the “second blessing” with hallelujahs of 
rejoicing; said the very roots of evil had been taken out 
of her. 

I sat in my pew behind the choir and watched her work 
over Taggy Lipton, who wanted sanctification but was too 
honest to claim it. 

After the meeting was over and we had settled down in 
our strictly human natures once more, I revolved a certain 
thing in my mind. I went to see Sister Massengale, whose 
only worldly amusement is to raise game chickens for her 
own table. I loaned her my cat and borrowed the fiercest- 
looking rooster she had. 

The next morning I was awakened at daylight by the 
most awful racket in the garden. I ran to the window. 
There were four or five hens sitting on the fence, with 
their wings down, cackling as if they’d die if something 
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didn’t stop. Mary was there, too, not more than half 
dressed, with the hairpins she rolls her bangs in every night 
sticking up like porcupine quills. She was jumping up and 
down, smacking her hands and screeching loud enough to 
bring the town marshal. 

In the middle of the garden her old Plymouth Rock 
rooster faced the game as a fat clown would face a slim 
young knight-errant. They were not saying anything, 
those roosters; but the Middle Ages never saw a duel with 
swords conducted in a manner more ceremonious or with 
deadlier intentions. Their neck feathers were roached 
up like Elizabethan ruffs. Every time Mary’s rooster 
dropped his wing to kick it with his claw, the game would 
flirt out his long leg and spur him somewhere. Once or 
twice they clinched, did 
their worst to each other’s 
heads, drew off, took aim 
and started again. 

It did not last long. 
Before I had time to real- 
ize that I was promoting 
cockfighting across the 
street from the parsonage 
and church, the Plymouth 
Rock dropped beneath a 
we:l-aimed thrust. The 
game made a low cock-a- 
doodle-doo remark to the 
hens on the fence, stepped 
into the potato patch and 
helped himself to a bug, 
as if killing an adversary 
was merely an early- 
morning incident. 

At the same moment 
Mary caught sight of me 
at the window. 

“Tl pay you for this, 
Mary Thompson; I will, 
if it’s the last thing I ever 
do!”’ she screamed, pink 
with fury. 

“Remember you are 
sanctified, Mary Fisher; 
and ‘Vengeance is mine, 
sae. Saith the Lord,’ ”’ 
I shouted back. 

We stood measuring 
mortal minds for a mo- 
ment; then Mary went 
into the house. 

The next Sunday we 
sat side by side in the 
church. It was Commun- 
ion Day. When those 
who were “in love and 
charity with their neigh- 
bors’’ were invited to 
come forward and _ par- 
take of the sacrament, I 
made haste to accept the 
invitation; but Mary 
hung back. 

These little incidents, 
so trivial, make up the 
family life of a church, and they have more effect upon it 
than the Conference assessments. How many times have 
I seen church members watch some brother on Communion 
Sunday to see whether he’d dare take the sacrament, hav- 
ing private knowledge of a difficulty he’d had with another 
brother; in fact, it requires courage to stay away, for 
everybody wants to know why you do. And they will find 
out. Fortunately the Lord is hospitable. I doubt that he 
objects when a bitter-hearted saint occasionally sneaks up 
and takes what’s offered. 

There is always somebody in the church who makes 
religion a kind of cross-stitch between piety and persecu- 
tion. I have known a Christian woman to aggravate her 
husband about his soul in a way that was little short of 
diabolical. Sally Parks told me this story herself. 

“When I married Sam,” she said, ‘‘he was not a Chris- 
tian; but I never rested until he professed and joined the 
church. I didn’t worry him or plead with him. I just set 
aside Friday of every week to fast and pray for my hus- 
band. I kept it up for ten years. During that time I had 
four babies and did most of my own work, except on Fri- 
days. Then I went to my room and left him to manage the 
best way he could. He knew what I was doing and it used 
to make him mad at first; but after a time he got used to 
it. At last he gave in and joined the church. But I tell 
you it was hard on me!” 

It was harder on Sam. Everybody in town knew his 
wife was praying for him. He was a good man. You 
couldn’t have told from his walk and conversation that he 
was dead in his trespasses and sins; but the consciousness 
of knowing that we knew what his wife did to him on 
Friday took the spirit out of him. He wore the expression of 
a sheep-killing dog. Finally he went to the pastor about it. 


It is as if We Had Done Him Favor When the Pastor Asks Him to 


“Brother Wrenn,”’ he said, “‘I wish you’d stop my wife 
from praying and fasting for me every Friday.” 

“Why, what do you mean?”’ demanded Wrenn, aston- 
ished. ; 

“Maybe you don’t know how it feels to have your wife 
desert you one day in the week and take the whole of it to 
backbite you to the Lord. It’s unfaithful!’’ Sam whim- 
pered. : 

“Well, why don’t you repent and join the church then?” 
the preacher asked. ew 7) 

“T ain’t wicked,’’ he answered indignantly, “I’m a 
decent, honest man. And I just can’t stultify myself by 
sneaking up and admitting before all the folks that what 
she’s been telling on me to the Lord for ten years is so. 





It’s been going on for ten years, I tell you!” he shouted. 
“T can’t stand it much longer. I’m thinking of getting 
drunk!”’ 

Sally never admits that part of it; but the story goes that 
Brother Wrenn called on her and advised her to change 
her Christian tactics. 

Shortly afterward Sam joined the church. He’s done 
very well in it ever since—not what I should call a fierce 
laborer in the vineyard, but a useful man when it comes to 
squeezing out the last quarter of the preacher’s salary and 
raising funds to paint the parsonage. 


As a church, we have grown in the love and knowledge 
of Christ by the grace of God; but we grow in numbers 
the best way we can, not so much by proselyting as by 
offering salvation on easier terms than some other church. 

We get the second-blessing people because we believe in 
an emotional religion as the world believes in emotional 
music or poetry, or oratory or politics. We get the back- 
sliders from other churches, because there is no satisfaction 
in belonging to one which predestinates you to damnation 
after you have fallen from grace and feel badly enough 
about it anyhow. Wecherish backsliders, which is a credit 
to our doctrines and our patience, as it is proper to keep a 
sick man in a hospital instead of turning him out because 
he gets a backset now and then. 

Doctor Edd is one of these infirmary souls, subject to 
almost fatal lapses in his efforts to be a Christian. He 
joined the Baptist Church when he came here, years ago, 
to practice medicine. He is a good doctor and soon had 
the best people in town as his patients. But though he is 
not a drunkard, he drinks periodically. And when he does 
he puts his whole mind, body and soul into his cups. 


Go Ten Miles to Attend a Sick Woman 


The Baptists turned him out during one of his pro- 
tracted sprees. Then he reformed and joined the Presby- 
terians. They bore with him until he reflected upon the 
dignity of the church. It was his inebriate fancy when he 
went on a spree to imagine someone was desperately ill, 
and he would start at a gallop to save a life. 

One day he rushed into the study where Doctor McAn- 
drews, the Presbyterian minister, was preparing his next 
sermon, and ordered him to bed. The old Scotchman pro- 
tested that he was well and had no need of a physician. 

“But you are not well, my dear sir. Don’t I hear you 
preach every Sunday? Don’t I know a sick preacher when 
I see him!”’ exclaimed Doctor Edd, swaying on his legs 
but firm in the conviction that this was a matter of life 
or death. ‘‘Let me see 
your tongue!”’ he de- 
manded. 

The indignant minis- 
ter was forced to com- 
ply. Thedoctor wrinkled 
his nose at it and said it 
confirmed his worst sus- 
picions. He refused to 
leave the house until he 
saw the minister un- 
dressed and in bed, all of 
which was accomplished 
with angry opposition on 
one hand and threats of 
violence on the other. 

For this unseemly con- 
duct he was dismissed 
from the Presbyterian 
Church. But he had a 
horror of being a lost 
sheep. He wished to be 
among good people, even 
if he was not good. He 
was like a beseeching 
alien who has had the 
kingdom of heaven quar- 
antined against him. At 
the beginning of our next 
revival he asked to join 
our church. He was con- 
trite and he was hopeful. 
We received him. 

He goes on an occa- 
sional spree, bringing us 
into disrepute as a lax 
church. Then herecovers 
himself, with a cheerful- 
ness and courage that are 
sublime. He remembers 
his sins no more forever. 
We lose hope of his refor- 
mation, but he never 
does. He is the official 
publican in our church. 
He sits on the back bench 
looking tragically worn, 
like a good soul crucified 
in his own flesh. When 
he is not there we miss 
him. We are more sor- 
rowful over his one transgression than over the many com- 
mitted by hardier Christians, which do not prevent them 
from being present. 

He has lost all his practice except among the poor and 
unrespectable. We do not know how he lives. But he is 
generous. He is so ready to serve that it is as if we had 
done him favor when the pastor asks him to go ten miles 
to attend a sick woman who cannot be cured but who wants 
a doctor just to hearten her up. He is the one man among 
us who knows, next to God, who the poor are that keep 
their poverty concealed as if it were a disgrace. And he 
never betrays them. But he will come by very privately 
and take up a collection of ham bones out of my smoke- 
house, and wheedle me out of a dress I don’t really want 
to part with, for one of his secret mendicants. 

Sometimes I have thought maybe Doctor Edd will be 
one of those “‘lasts’’ here who shall be “‘first’’ in the king- 
dom of heaven. ButI cannot see himso. IJ always think 
of him seated somewhere in a darker place behind the 
shining hosts, troubled about his wings, hiding his crown, 
waiting to serve. 

Dregs in the bottom of the cup is a figure of speech used 
to denote the unfit and the unlovely; but sugar settles to 
the bottom too. And it matters not how much we stir this 
church with disputes and scratching piety; there remains 
the sweetness of two or three saints that is never dissolved 
in our bitterness. This is a good deal to say for them, 
because presently you will see that there are many bitter- 
herb souls and stinging-nettle Christians among us. 

Sister Molly Brown is one of those sugar-cured in the 
Seriptures of love and patience. 

She is a tall woman with a long, homely face, high, 
red-knobbed cheek bones, small, faded brown eyes, and a 
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beautiful mouth which neither years nor poverty seems to 
change. It is a very sweet double line of benevolence in an 
otherwise forbidding countenance. Her feet are wide femi- 
nine flapjacks, which she slaps down with violent energy 
when she walks. She is a widow and she keeps the only 
boarding house in Berton. It is a kind of adult orphans’ 
asylum for anybody who comes along, from the man 
“without a job” to Doctor Edd, who is the orphan Molly 
always has with her. She bears with these people, the 
dyspepsia of the school-teachers, the butter-eating extrav- 
agance of those who didn’t pay their last month’s bill. She 
slaves for them in a way that tries my patience, but never 
her own. She defends them to the last ditch and does their 
laundry besides. 

She never visits as other women do; never goes any- 
where except to church, where she is'to be seen every 
Sunday seated in one of the foremost pews, fast asleep, 
nodding unconscious amens to the preacher. Sometimes it 
is funny to watch her—the damaging-to-all-of-us parts of 
the sermon to which she wags assent. I reckon this nap 
she takes during Sabbath services, having dismissed her 
boarders and her cares, is the soundest sleep she gets. 

She is always heels over head in debt at the stores, but 
her credit is wonderful. It is based, like faith, on ‘‘the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.”’ 
Every merchant in this town will tell you she is a ‘‘good 
moral risk.” 

She keeps a bone barrel in her woodshed. On the morn- 
ing of the day the Woman’s Missionary Society meets 
she piles the bones on a wheelbarrow, takes them to the 
butcher and sells them for ten 
cents, with which she pays her 
dues to the society. Some- 
times I think Molly Brown’s 
dimes ought to count for more 
than they do when the Mission 
Board of our church is making 
appropriations for just the 
traveling expenses of its 
officers. 

Ifsomeoneisill orin trouble, 
or has fallen from grace, her 
domestic nature undergoes a 
swift and radical change. She 
leaves her laundry in the tub. 
She casts her boarders from 
her, neglecting them shame- 
fully; and she goes out to 
comfort or to seek and to save 
that which is lost. When we 
see her kiting along on a win- 
ter morning, with a shawl 
pinned over her head and her 
hands wrapped in her apron 
for warmth, we know someone 
is in affliction, and that pres- 
ently that one will have a 
cook, ahousemaid, anurse and 
a spiritual adviser by her side. 

You never can tell where 
poetry will break out ina com- 
munity. One day Molly said 
this to me in answer to a ques- 
tion I should not have asked: 

“T am not sure of my sal- 
vation, Sister Thompson. I 
ain’t, to say, as faithful to the 
churchasI ought tobe. Some- 
times I want to get out of it 
and do what I do just for the 
Lord.”’ 

I looked at her inquisi- 
tively. 

“Seems as if I just divided 
with Him,” she continued. 
“It’s confusing. My life’s 
slipping away from me into a 
journey through thingsI don’t 
know and can’t see. I feel as 
if I’d walked a long, long way 
with my eyes holden, just 
touching folks as I passed, as 
theblinddo. Itseemsstrange, 
when I know everybody here and never go about much.” 
She finished simply, never suspecting that she has been 
across country many atime to the strange kingdoms ' of God. 

I do not question that Emily Peters is as good as Molly; 
but she’s different. She has what I call a sheep-face soul. 
You can see it every time you look at her—a poor, dumb 
thing somewhere in her, which stares at you from her 
large, blue, beseeching eyes asking you, for the love of 
mercy, tospare her. Sheis not good; she knows her trans- 
gressions are many and her sins very grievous; but oh, she 
is trying so hard, so hard to do right! And do I think the 
pastor can help her if she tells him everything? I always 
advise against that extreme course. 

““Youareasingle woman, Emily, and you should be mod- 
est about your faults. Don’t admit’em to anybody,” Isay. 


As a matter of fact, I doubt that she ever had the courage 
to commit a real, upstanding sin in her life; but she is 
forever doing something to herself, keeping fasts, giving 
tithes of all she has now and then. She reads a book of 
religious meditations, one for every day in the year; and 
she would never take the one intended for Tuesday, 
February the eleventh, say, for Friday, February the 
fourteenth. 

She is the same way about her health. She takes exer- 
cises with writhings most awful to see, developing secret 
muscles. If her head attracts her attention with an ache 
she goes about all winter with a black veil wrapped round 
it and with her little withered face sticking out. But most 
often it’s her digestion. Then she will wear the whole hot 
summer a bandage round her, just to see if it won’t help. 
But it never does. She can’t eat green corn without being 
“upset,’’ no matter what she does. This year she got an 
idea about her feet. One day I met her coming down the 
street, bent forward, elbows akimbo, walking with her toes 
turned in. She looked like a sheep escaped from the 
shambles, with its legs tied. 

‘What on earth’s the matter, Emily!’’ I exclaimed, dis- 
tressed to see her in such a fix. 

“Tt’s bunions,”’ she said, stopping, but careful to keep 
the ends of her shoes touching. “I’ve two awful corns on 
the bottoms of my feet, and I’ve heard walking pigeon-toed 
will cure them.” 

That is Emily Peters, inside and out, Job’s own sister in 
the flesh and a neurasthenic invalid in the spirit. But you 
cannot induce her to take a firm stand in the church for 
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anything, she is so afraid of making herself worse than she 
is. When we have a row in our missionary society she’s a 
neutral. When the congregation is split, like the Red Sea, 
over whether we shall have an evangelist to help our 
preacher, during arevival, or repent of our sins the best way 
we can under his familiar preaching, she is still a neutral. 
When I see her at such times, sitting three benches in the 
rear of the argument, I could spew her out of my mouth 
for being neither hot nor cold. But you will find her in 
your church too. 


Like all Gaul, every church is divided into three parts— 
the Christians, the hardened saints, and the choir. The 
Christians are the least conspicuous. The pastor never 
finds out who they are until he has been with us long 
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enough to look about him. They never ‘‘lead in prayer,” 
or testify in an experience meeting of their victorious 
struggles. They do what they are told to do and let it go 
at that. But this church wouldn’t last twelve months if it 
were not for their dull presence among us. You may see 
them every Sabbath day occupying all the temperate zone 
behind the hardened saints and the choir, like a windbreak 
between them and Providence: middle-aged bald-headed 
men; middle-aged double-chinned women, who listen to 
the sermon, try their best to remember the text, and never. 
fall out with the preacher. 

My experience is that most of the rows and schisms in 
this church start with the saints. I have seen many an 
Old Adam steward, like Tom Warren, sitting in the amen 
corner, with a horned soul—not satanic, but the ordinary 
spreading antlers of an aged steer, usually lowered to goad 
the preacher in the flanks or some other steward in the ribs. 

For ten years three or four of our prominent members 
have conducted a feud with the ferocity of outlaws. Old 
Man Warren fell out with Roger Peters about the line fence 
between their two farms. The Discipline of our church 
forbids a brother to go to law with another brother; so 
they occupied all their spare time in moving that fence 
back and forth until they hated each other like poison. 
Peters changed his seat from the right-hand side of the 
pulpit.to the left, so as not to be near Warren. 

This disturbance led to the investigation of line fences 
throughout the entire community, and it was found that 
more than half of them were ‘‘in dispute.’’ Some of our 
members quit the church. But the epidemic spread to the 
Baptists. They had no church 
rules to hold them down; so 
the court dockets for two years 
were filled with cases about 
line fences. When they were 
decided the men who lost quit 
the Baptists and came to us, 
with their bitterness sticking 
to them. 

Preachers came and preach- 
ers went. They exhorted, 
prayed, pleadedin vain. They 
could not bring harmony be- 
tween these brethren, contend- 
ing like unarmed savages over 
their dividing lines. The 
women took up their hus- 
bands’ quarrels. Mrs. Warren 
said she would not speak to 
Mrs. Peters—not if she “‘met 
her face to face.””’ The young 
people and sinners looked on. 
The church began to lose its 
gripinthecommunity. Some- 
times for a whole year, if we 
hada very tactful pastor, there 
would be a lull in the racket— 
merely a truce. Tom Warren 
and Roger Peters would not 
vote together, even to reduce 
the pastor’s salary. And it 
was a sight to see Warren go 
up one aisle and Peters up the 
other to take the morning 
“offering’’; then stand so 
far apart with it before the 
altar that the blessing asked 
searcely reached from one 
basket to the other. 

Meantime the reflex of these 
disturbances was felt in the 
Woman’s Home and Foreign 
Missionary Societies. We 
could not agree upon any way 
to raise funds as we had done 
before, with ice-cream festi- 
vals in summer and oyster 
suppers in winter. By way of 
adding to the general confu- 
sion some members of the 
Aid Society decided to have a 
rag carpet woven for the par- 
sonage parlor. They com- 
pounded their rags and old clothes for this purpose. When 
the weaving was done Mrs. Warren told the pastor’s wife 
to send for the carpet, sew it together and put it down. 
This was Mrs. Wrenn, who was expecting her second baby 
and was frail. Therefore, she did not feel equal to the labor 
of making the carpet. 

Mrs. Warren said she had suspected Sister Wrenn of 
being too proud; now she knew she was, since she had her 
nose turned up at that carpet. 

Sister Wrenn was rebellious. She had a little money of 
her own and showed her independence by refusing to call 
anybody brother or sister. I doubt that she was altogether 
satisfied with the situation. No preacher’s wife is; but 
few of them dare say so. 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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HE Leopard Woman, Kin- 
gozi and their safari set off 


through the beautiful coun- 
try in their usual order of march. 
The warriors of M’tela accompa- 
nied them, walking ahead, behind 
and on either flank. The drums roared incessantly, the 
trumpets of horn sounded. It was a triumphal procession, 
but rather awe-inspiring. The safari men did their best 
to imitate Kingozi’s attitude of indifference, and succeeded 
fairly well, but their eyes rolled in their heads. 

The Leopard Woman sat her donkey and surveyed it all 
with appreciative eyes. In spite of Kingozi’s reassuring 
words, the impression of savage power as the warriors 
debouched from the wood had been vivid enough to give 
emphasis to a strong feeling of relief when their intentions 
proved peaceful. The revulsion accentuated her enjoyment 
of the picturesque aspects of thescene. Theshining, naked 
bodies, the waving ostrich plumes, the glitter of spears, 
the glint of polished iron, the wild savage expression of the 
men, the throb of barbaric music, appealed to her artistic 
sense. Ina way her mind was at rest. “At least the striv- 
ing was over. Kingozi had made his decision; it was no 
use to struggle against it longer. She had no doubt that 
now they were virtually prisoners, that they were being 
conducted in this impressive manner to a chieftain already 
won over by Winkleman. The latter had had more than 
the time necessary to carry out his purpose. Kingozi’s per- 
sistence was maddeningly futile; but it was part of the 
man, and she could not but acquiesce. : 

They marched across the open, grassy plain and into the 
woods beyond. A wide, beaten track took them through, 
as though they walked in a lofty tunnel with green walls 
through which one could look, but beyond which one might 
not pass. Then out into the sunlight again, skirting a 
swamp of plumed papyrus with many water fowl, and 
swarms of insects, and birds wheeling swiftly catching 
the insects, and other larger birds wheeling grandly above 
on the watch-out for what might chance. This swamp was 
like a green river flowing bank high between the hills. It 
twisted out of sight round wooded promontories. And 
the hills, constantly rising in height, crowned with ever- 
thickening forests, extended as far as the eye could reach. 

At the end of the straight vista they turned sharp to the 
right and climbed a tongue of land—what would be called 
a “hog’s back” in the West. It was grown sparsely with 
trees and commanded a wide outlook. Now the sinuous 
course of the papyrus swamp could be followed for miles in 
its vivid green; and the tops of the forest trees lay spread 
like a mantle. The top of the “hog’s back”’ had been flat- 
tened, and on it stood M’tela’s palace. 

The Leopard Woman stared curiously. There was not 
much to beseen. A high stockade of posts and wattle shut 
off the view; but over it could be distinguished a thatched 
roof. It was rectangular instead of circular and appeared 
to be at least forty feet long—a true royal palace. Smaller 
roofs surrounded it. Outside the gate stood several more 
of the gorgeous spearmen, rigidly at attention. Not another 
soul was in sight. 

But whatever there seemed to be lacking in either the 
cordiality or the curiosity of the inhabitants was more than 
made up for by the escort. With admirable military pre- 
cision, a precision that Kingozi would have appreciated 
could he have seen it, they deployed across the wide open 
space at the front of the plateau. The drums lined up 
before them. In the echoing inclosure of the forest walls 
the noise was prodigious. And then abruptly, as before, 
it fell. In the silence the voice of the old headman was 
heard. 


“Here will be found the 
way to the guest houses,” he 
urged gently. 

The ragged safari, carrying 
its loads, plunged again into a 
forest path, walking single file, 
a tatterdemalion crew. And 
yet a philosophic observer 
might have caught a certain nonchalance, a faint superi- 
ority of bearing on the part of these scarecrows, ridiculous 
when considered over against the whelming numbers, the 
military spruceness, the savage formidability of the wild 
hordes that surrounded them. And if he had been an expe- 
rienced as well as a philosophic observer he could have 
named the quality that informed them. Even in these 
truly terrifying, untried conditions it persisted—the white 
man’s prestige. 

The forest path, wide and well-trodden, led them a scant 
quarter mile to a cleared wide space on the very edge of the 
hill, which here fell abruptly away. A large, circular guest 
house occupied the center point, and other smaller houses 
surrounded it at a respectful distance. To the right hand 
were the tops of trees on a lower elevation; to the left and 
at the rear the solid wall of forest; immediately in front a 
wide outlook over the papyrus swamp and the partly clothed 
hills beyond. 

Their guides—for there wereseveral—indicated the guest 
houses and silently disappeared. The safari was alone with 
its own devices. 

Kingozi’s practical voice broke the slight awe that all 
this savage magnificence had imposed. 

“‘Cazi Moto!” he commanded. ‘Tell me what is here.” 

He listened attentively while the wizen-faced little head- 
man gave a detailed account, not only of the present dis- 
positions, but also of what had been seen during the short 
march to M’tela’s stronghold. At the conclusion of this 
recital he called to the Leopard Woman. 

“‘T am here, near you,’ she answered. 

“You must be my eyes for this,” he told her. ‘Look 
into the large guest house. Is it clean? Is it fairly new?” 

She reported favorably as to these points. 

“Tam sorry, but I must take it over for myself,” he said. 
“Matter not of comfort, but of prestige. You would do 
best to pitch your tent somewhere near. Cazi Moto, let 
the men make camp as usual.” 

“Very well,” she agreed to her part of this program. Her 
manner was very gentle; and she looked on him, could he 
have known it, with eyes of a tender compassion. His was 
a brave heart; but Winkleman must longsince have arrived. 

She moved slowly away to superintend the placing of her 
tent, reflecting on these matters. It was decent of Winkle- 
man to keep himself ‘in the background just at first. Time 
enough to convince poor blind Kingozi that the game was 
up when he had to some extent recovered from the strain 
and fatigue of the long journey. But Winkleman was a 
goodsort. She knew him—a big, hearty, bearded Bavarian, 
polyglot, intensely scientific, with a rolling, deep voice. 
He must have had ten days—a week anyway—to use his 
acknowledged arts and influence on the savage king. Kin- 
gozi had said a week would be enough—and Kingozi knew! 

She sighed deeply as she thought of the doom to which 
his own obstinacy had condemned that remarkable man. 
Her eyes wandered to where he sat in his canvas chair, 
superintending through the ever-efficient Cazi Moto the 
details of the camp. His shoulders were sagging forward 
wearily and his face in repose fell into lines of infinite sad- 
ness. Her heart melted within her; and in a sudden revul- 
sion she flamed against Winkleman and all his diabolical 
efficiency. After all, this little corner of an unknown land 
could not mean so much to the general result, and it would 
be so glorious a consolation to a brave man’s blindness! 
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Then she became 
ashamed of herself as 
a traitor. Her tent 
was now ready; soshe 
entered it, bathed, 
clad herself in her 
silks and hung the 
jewel on her fore- 
head. Once more the 
serene mistress of 
herself, she came 
forth to view the 
sights. 

It was by now near the setting of the sun. The forest 
shadows were rising. Colobus were calling, and birds. 
Up asteep trail from the swamp came a long procession of 
women and little girls. They were all stark naked, and 
each carried on her head an earthen vessel or a greater or 
lesser gourd according to her strength. They passed near 
the large guest house and there poured the water from 
their vessels into a series of big jars. Thus every drop of 
water had to be transported up the hill, not only for the 
guest camp, but for all M’tela’s thousands somewhere back 
in the mysterious forest. These women were of every age 
and degree of attractiveness; but all were slender, and 
each possessed a fine-textured skin of red bronze. Except 
the very old, whose breasts had fallen, they were finely 
shaped. The rays of the sun outlined them. They seemed 
quite unaware of their nakedness. Their faces were good- 
humored; and some of them even smiled shyly at the 
white woman standing by her tent. Having poured out 
the water they disappeared down the forest path. 

Thence shortly appeared other women with huge bur- 
dens of firewood carried by means of astrap, after the fashion 
of the Canadian tumpline; and still others with m’wembe, 
bananas, yams, eggs, ”’jugu nuts and gourds of smoked 
milk. Evidently M’tela did not do things by halves. 

The usual routine of the camp went on. Supper was 
served as usual, and as usual the Leopard Woman joined 
Kingozi for the meal. The occasion was constrained on her 
side, easy on his. He asked her various questions as to 
details of the surroundings, which she answered accurately 
but a little absently. She spoke from the surface of her 
mind. Within herself she was listening and waiting— 
listening for the first sound of shod feet, waiting for the 
moment when Winkleman should see fit to declare himself 
and end the suspense. 

So high was this inner tension that she fairly jumped 
from her chair as a demoniac shrieking wail burst from the 
forest near at hand. It was answered farther away. Other 
voices took up the cry. It was as though a thousand devils 
in shuddering pain were giving tongue. 

“Tree hyraxes,’’ Kingozi reassured her. 

“Those tiny beasts!’’ she cried incredulously. 

“Just so. Sweet voices, haven’t they? Some of these 
people must be wearing hyrax robes.’’ 

And, indeed, she remembered seeing some of the soft, 
beautiful karosses. 

But now from the direction of M’tela’s palaces arose a 
confused murmur, that swelled as a multitude drew near. 
The drums began again. Soon, the Leopard Woman 
described, torches began to flash through the trees. At the 
same moment Cazi Moto came to report. 

“Build up a big fire,’ commanded Kingozi. He turned 
to the Leopard Woman. 

“This is likely to be an all-night session,” he said resign- 
edly. “If you want to get out of it I advise you to go now. 
Not that you'll be able to get any sleep. But if you stay 
you must stick it out. It would never do to leave in the 
middle of the performance. Some of it you won’t like.” 

“What is it to be?” 

“‘Ceremonial dances, I fancy.” 

“T think I shall stay,” she said slowly. 

In her heart she thought it extremely unlikely that the 
performance would last all night. Indeed, her own opinion 
was that Kingozi would be a prisoner within an hour. 

Kingozi settled himself stolidly in his chair before the 
fire, that was now beginning to eat its way through an 
immense pile of fuel, where during all subsequent events 
he remained in the same attitude. 

The Leopard Woman, on the contrary, looked with all 
her eyes. The torches came nearer. People began to pour 
out from the woods. There were warriors in full panoply; 
lithe, naked men carrying only wands peeled fresh to 
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the white; women hung heavily with cow- 
ries, other women with neither garment 
nor ornament, their bodies oiled and glis- 
tening. A deep, rolling chant arose from 
hundreds of throats, punctuated and car- 
ried by asort of shrill, intermittent ulula- 
tion. The drums were there, but for the 
moment they were not being beaten jn 
cadence; only rubbed until they roared 
in undertone to the men’s chanting. 

All these people divided to right and 
left in the clearing of the guest camp 
and took their stations. More and 
more appeared. The space filled, filled 
solidly, until at last there was no break 
in the mass of humanity except for 
a circle forty feet in diameter about the fire. 

Suddenly a group of fifteen or twenty men de- 
tached themselves from the main body and leaped 
into this cleared space. The great chant still 
rolled on; but now a varied theme was intro- 
duced by a chorus of the near-by women. The 
dancers were oiled to a high state of polish, naked 
except for a single plume apiece and a sort of 
tasseled tail hung to astring belt. They clustered in a close 
group near the fire, facing a common center. In deep chest 
tones they pronounced the word goom, at the same time half 
crouching; then in sharp staccato head tones the word zup; 
at the same time rising swiftly up and toward their common 
center. It was like the ebb and surge of a wave, the alter- 
nate smooth crouch and spring over and over again— 
Goom, zup! Goom, zup! Goom, zwp!—and behind it the 
twinkle of torches, the gleam of eyes, the roll of the deep- 
voiced chanting. 

Endlessly they repeated this performance. The Leopard 
Woman, watching, at last had to close her eyes in order 
to escape the hypnotic quality of it. In spite of herself her 
senses swam in the rhythmic monotony. All outside the 
focus of the dancers turned gray—Goom, zup! Goom, zup! 
Was it never to end? And then it seemed to her that it 
never would end, that thus it would go on forever and that 
so it was just and right. The men were tireless. The sweat 
glistened on their bodies; but their eyes gleamed fanati- 
cally—she floated off on a tide of irrelevant thoughts. 

Hours later, as it seemed to her, she came to herself 
suddenly. Kingozi still sat stolidly in his chair. The 
dancers were retiring step by step, still with unabated vigor 
continuing their performance. They melted into the crowd. 

Now a pell-mell of bizarre figures broke out. They were 
bedecked fantastically; some of them were painted with 
white clay; one was clad in the skins of beasts. There was 
no rhythm or order to their entrance; but immediately 
they began to dash here and there, shouting. 

“Tt is the Lion Dance, memsahib,” Cazi Moto told her in 
a low voice. ‘That one is the lion; and they hunt him 
with spears in the long grass.” 

The chase went forward with some verisimilitude, and 
yet with a symbolic syncopation that indicated the Lion 
Dance was a very ancient and conventional ceremony. 
These dancers gave way to a chorus of singers. For inter- 
minable hours, so it seemed, they chanted a high, shrill reci- 
tative, carried in fugue by deeper voices. The burden of 
the song was evidently an impromptu. Occasionally some 
peculiarly apt or pleasing phrase was caught up for end- 
less repetition. And in the background, against the 
farther background 
of the undistin- 
guished masses, those 
who had formerly 
carried on their per- 
formances in the full 
glare of front-row 
publicity and the 
camp fire now con- 
tinued their efforts 
almost unabated. 
The impressive ut- 
terers of the goom, 
zup shibboleth, the 
slayers of the sym- 
bolical lion, con- 
tinued still. 

Indeed, as the 
night wore on and 
one group of dancers 
succeeded another, 
the homogeneous 
crowd began to break 
into varied activity. 
Each took his turn 
as principal, then fell - 
back to form part of 
the variegated back- 
ground. Each dance 
was different. War- 
riors fully armed 
clashed shield and 
spear; witch doctors 
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crouched and sprang; women stamped in rhythm; the 
elephant was hunted; the crops sown and gathered; all 
the activities of community and individual life were 
danced; the frankness of some saved from obscenity 
only by the unconscious earnestness of their exposition, 
and the evidence of their symbolism that they were not 
the expression of the moment but very ancient customs. 

The Leopard Woman watched it all with shining eyes. 
The emotion of the picturesque, the call of savage wild- 
ness, the contagion of a mounting community excite- 
ment caused the blood to race through her veins. The 
drums throbbed against her heart as the pulse throbbed 
against her temples. She resisted an actual impulse to 
rise from her chair, to throw herself with abandon into 
an orgy of rhythm and motion. Perfectly she under- 
stood those who, having reached the breaking point, 


coals, or who darted forward to kiss eestatically the white 

man’s feet, or who reached a wild paroxysm of nerves 

to collapse the next instant into exhaustion. She was 
brought to herself by Kingozi’s calm voice. 

“Sweet riot, isn’t it,”’ he remarked. ‘‘They’re work- 
ing themselves up toa high pitch. It’s always that way. 
You would think they’d drop from sheer weariness.” 

“How long will they keep it up?”’ she asked, drawing a 
deep breath and trying to speak naturally. 

“So it got you, too, a little, did it!”’ he said curiously. 

“What do you mean?” 

“The excitement. It’s contagious unless you are accus- 
tomed to it. I’ve seen safe and sane youngsters go quite 
off their heads at these shows, and dash down and caper 
round like the maddest shenzi of them all. Felt it myself 
at first. It draws you, like wanting to jump off when you 
look down from a high place.’”’ He was talking evenly and 
carelessly. ‘‘ Enough of this sort of thing will make a crowd 
see anything. Devil-worshipers, for instance. They see 
red devils, after they work up to it, not a doubt of it.” 

“Thank you,’ she answered his evident iy purpose to 
bring her to herself. 

“All right now, eh?” 
£66 Vag: 

“Well, to answer your question—I’ve known dances to 
last two days.” 

“Heaven!” she cried dismayed. 

“But this is to prepare a suitable Aiees for His 
Majesty. We’ll hear from him along toward daylight.” 
He held out his wrist watch toward her. ‘‘ What time now?” 


Somehow the simple action seemed to her pathetic. Her. 


eyes filled, and she stooped as though to kiss the out- 
stretched hand. 

Never again would the worn, old wrist watch serve its 
owner, except thus vicariously ! 

“Tt is ten minutes past the twelve,” 
stifled voice. 

““We must settle down to it. If you want tea or some- 
thing to eat, tell Cazi Moto.”’ He resumed his stolid de- 
meanor. 

The dancing con unied: Every once in a while women 
threw armfuls of fuel on the blaze. The tree hyraxes, out- 
screeched and outnumbered, fell into silence or withdrew. 
Above, the stars shone serenely; and all about stood the 
trees of the ancient forest. Outside the hot, leaping, red 
light they drew back aloof and still. They had seen many 
dances, many ebbs and flows of men’s passions, for they 
were very old. 


she answered in a 





Outside the Gate Stood Several More of the Gorgeous Spearmen, Rigidly at Attention 


dashed madly through the fire scattering embers and ~ 
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The Leopard Woman’s vision blurred after a time. She 
was getting drowsy. Her thoughts strayed. But always 
they circled back to the same point. She found herself 
wondering whether Winkleman would appear that night. 

A few hours earlier than Kingozi had predicted—in fact, 
not far after two o’clock—the wild dancing died to abso- 
lute immobility and absolute silence, and M’tela arrived. 

He appeared, walking casually as though out for astroll, 
emerging from the end of the wide forest path. Cen- 
tral African natives are never obese—comic papers to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Nevertheless, M’tela was a 
large man, amply built, his muscles overlaid by smoother, 
softer flesh. He possessed dignity without aloofness, a rare 
combination, and one that invariably indicates a true 
feeling of superiority. As he moved forward he glanced 
lazily and good-humoredly to right and left at his people, in 
the manner of a genial grown-up among small children. 
He wore a piece of cotton cloth dyed black, so draped as to 
leave one arm and shoulder bare, a polished bone armlet, 
and a tarboosh that must have been traded through many 
hands. 

“The sultani, bwana, 
Moto. 

M’tela wandered to where Kingozi sat. The white man 
did not move, but appeared to stare absently straight 
before him. At ten paces’ M’tela stopped and deliber- 
ately inspected his visitor for a full half minute. Then he 
advanced and dropped to the stool an obsequious and zeal- 
ous slave had placed for him. 

“Jambo, papa,”’ he said casually. 

His manner was perfect. The thousand or so human 
beings who crowded the clearing might not have existed. 
Himself and Kingozi, two equals, were settling themselves 
for an informal little chat in the midst of solitudes. His 
large, intelligent eye passed over the Leopard Woman, but 
if her appearance aroused in him any curiosity or other 
interest, no flicker of expression betrayed the fact. 

As he heard the form ofaddress a brief gleam of satis- 
faction crossed Kingozi’s face. Whether it has been trans- 
ferred from the English, or has been adopted more directly 
from -the babbling of infants, ‘“‘“papa”’ is perfectly good 
Swahili. When M’tela addressed Kingozi as ‘‘papa’’ he 
not only acknowledged him as a guest, but he admitted the 
white man to the intimacy that exists between equals in 
rank. © 

M’tela was friendly. 


”” murmured the ever-alert Cazi 


XXXVI 


‘WO days passed. By the end of that time it had been 

borne in on the Leopard Woman that Winkleman had 
not yet arrived. Kingozi and M’tela circled each other 
warily, like two strange dogs, though all the time with 
an appearance of easy and intimate cordiality. As yet 
Kingozi had neither confided to the savage the fact of his 
blindness nor visited the royal palace. The latter cere- 
mony he had evaded under one plea or another; and the 
infliction he had managed to conceal by the simple expe- 
dient of remaining in his canvas chair. Later would be 
time enough to acknowledge so great a weakness, later 
when the subtle and specialized diplomacy he so assidu- 
ously applied would have had time to do its work. 

For M’tela was initially friendly. This was a great sat- 
isfaction to Kingozi, though none knew better than he 
that any chance gust of influence or passion could veer the 
wind. Still it was something to start on, and something 
more or less unex- 
pected and unhoped 
for. M’tela himself 
supplied the reason 
in the course of one 
of their interminable 
conversations. 

“T am pleased to 
see the white man,” 
he said. “‘ Never has 
the white man come 
tomy country before; 
but always I knew 
he would come. One 
time long ago my 
brother, who is king 
of the people near 
theGreat Water, said 
these words to me: 
‘My brother, some 
day white men will 
come to you. They 
will be few, and they 
will come with a 
small safari and their 
wealth willlooksmall 
to you. But make 
no mistake. Where 
these few white men 
who look poor come 
from are many 
more—like theleaves 
of the grass—and 
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their wealth is great and their wonders many; and for 
each white man that is speared ten more come, without 
end, like water flowing down a hill. I know this to be so, 
for I am an old man and I have fought, and of all those 
who fought the white man in my youth only I remain.’ So 
I remembered these words of my brother always.” 

“You are a wise man, O king,” said Kingozi, “for 
those words are true.” 

Hourly Kingozi cursed his eyes. With this man so well- 
disposed, a day—a single hour—of the white man’s mira- 
cles would have cemented his friendship. But Kingozi 
was deprived at a stroke of the great advantages to be 
gained by cutting out paper dolls, making coins disappear 
and appear again, 
and all the rest of 
the bag of tricks. He 
had not even the al- 
ternative advantage 
of a store of rich 
gifts with which to 
buy the chief’s favor. 
This crude alterna- 
tive to subtle diplo- 
macy he had scorned 
when making out a 
small safarifor along 
journey. 

To be sure he was 
not doing badly. A 
box of matches and 
instructions in the 
use thereof went far 
as an evidence of 
munificence. Spar- 
ingly he doled out his 
few treasures— the 
gaudy blankets, coils 
of brass, copper and 
iron wire, beads, 
snuff, knives, and 
the like. They were 
received with every 
mark of apprecia- 
tion. In return fire- 
wood, water and food 
of all sorts came in 
abundantly. But 
these, Kingozi well 
knew, were only tem- 
porizing evidences of 
good feeling. Time 
would come when 
M’tela would cere- 
moniously bring in 
his real present—as- 
suredly magnificent 
as beseeming his 
power. Then, Kin- 
gozi knew, he ought 
to be able to recipro- 
cate in degree. He 
could not do so; he 
could not use his ac- 
customed methods; 
he could not even exhibit his trump card—the deadly 
wonder of the weapon that could kill at a distance. 

Nevertheless, he would have awaited the outcome with 
serene indifference could he have been certain of a clear 
field. The arrival of Winkleman would, he secretly ad- 
mitted, upset him completely. Winkleman—another white 
man, possessed of powers he did not possess, of wonders he 
did not own, of knowledge equal to his—would have no 
difficulty in taking the lead from him. Certainly Winkle- 
man had not yet arrived and he was long overdue. On the 
other hand, neither had Simba or Mali-ya-bwana reported; 
and they were equally overdue. These were ticklish times; 
and Kingozi had great difficulty in sitting calmly listen- 
ing to the endless inconsequence of a savage. 

The Leopard Woman could not understand how he did 
it. Her inner nervous tension, due as much to a conflict as 
to suspense, drove her nearly frantic. She knew that Win- 
kleman’s appearance spelled defeat for Kingozi; she knew 
that she should hope for that appearance—and deep in her 
heart she knew that she dreaded it! But as time went on 
without tangible results she began to long for it as a relief. 
At least it would be over then. And Kingozi—Oh, brave 
heart! Oh, pathetic figure—if anything could make it up 
to him 

The morning of the third day came. Usual camp activi- 
ties carried them on until nine o’clock. Kingozi was 
settled in his chair awaiting what the day would bring 
forth. The Leopard Woman, coming across from her tent 
to the guest house, stopped short at what she saw. 

Across the way, a half or three-quarters of a mile dis- 
tant, beyond the green papyrus swamp, on the slope from 
the edge of the forest, appeared a long file of men bearing 
burdens on their heads. Even at this distance she made 
out the color of occasional garments of khaki cloth or the 





green of canvas on the packs. She arrived at Kingozi’s 
side simultaneously with Cazi Moto. 

“A safari comes, bwana,’’ said the latter. “It is across 
the swamp.” 

Kingozi’s figure stiffened. 

“What kind of a safari?’”’ he asked quietly. 

The Leopard Woman answered him. There was no note 
of jubilation in her voice. 

“Tt is a white man’s safari,’ she told him. ‘‘I can see 
khaki, and they are marching as a white man’s safari 
marches.” 

“Get my glasses,’ he told Cazi Moto. Then to her, his 
voice vibrating with emotion too long controlled: ‘Look and 








At the Appointed Spot They Fell Upon Him and Bore Him to the Earth in Spite of His Strength 


tell me—fairly. I must know. Whatever the outcome, you 
must tell me the truth. It will not matter. I can do noth- 
ing.” 

“‘T will tell you the truth,’”’ she promised, raising the 
glasses. 5 

For some moments she looked intently. 

“Tt is Winkleman’s safari,’ she announced sadly. “I 
have been able to see. It is a very large safari with many 
loads,” she added. 

Kingozi’s face turned gray. He dropped his face into his 
hands. Gently she laid her hand on his bowed head. Thus 
they waited, while the safari, evidently under local guid- 
ance, plunged into some hidden path through the papyrus 
and so disappeared. 


XMXVIT 


ET us now follow Simba, Mali-ya-bwana and their six 
men, and the two strange shenzis who were to act as 
guides. 

They started off across the veldt at about four o’clock 
of the afternoon and traveled rapidly until dark. The gait 
they took was not a run, but it got them over the ground 
at four and a half to five miles an hour. Shortly after sun- 
down they stopped for an hour, ate; drank’and lay flat on 
their backs. Then they arose, lighted a candle end in the 
mica lantern and resumed’ their journey. Thus they trav- 
eled day and night for three days. There seemed to be 
neither plan nor regularity to their journeying. Whenever 
they became tired enough to sleep they lay down and slept 
for a little while; whenever they became hungry they ate; 
and whenever they thirsted they drank, paying no atten- 
tion whatever to the time of day, the state of their larder 
or the distance to more water. No ideas of conservation 
hampered them in the least. If the water gave out, they 


argued, they would be thirsty; but it was as well to be 
thirsty later from lack of water as to be thirsty now from 
some silly idea of abstention. No white man could have 
traveled successfully under that system. Nevertheless, the 
little band held together, and arrived in the fringe of hills 
fit and comparatively fresh. 

Here they encountered people belonging to M’tela’s 
tribes; but their guides seemed to vouch for them, and 
they passed without trouble. Indeed, they were here 
enabled to get more food and to waste no time hunting. At 
noon of another day, surmounting a ridge, they looked 
down on a marching safari. The two shenzi guides pointed 
and grinned, much pleased with themselves. Their pleas- 

: ure was short-lived, 
for they were 
promptly seized, dis- 
armed and tied to- 
gether. The grieved 
astonishment of 
their expressions al- 
most immediately 
faded into fatalistic 
stolidity. So many 
things happen in 
Africa! 

Mali-ya-bwana 
and one of the other 
men proceeded rap- 
idly ahead on the 
general line ofmarch. 
The rest paralleled 
the safari below. 
After an hour the 
scouts returned with 
news of a water hole 
where undoubtedly 
the strange safari 
would camp. All 
then hurried on. 

Concealed in a 
thicket, Simba pro- 
ceeded with great 
zest to make himself 
over into a shenzi. 
In every savage is a 
good deal of the 
small boy, so this 
disguising himself 
pleased him im- 
mensely. Taking the 
spear in one hand 
and the ‘‘sacred 
bone”’ reverently in 
the other, he set out 
to intercept the 
safari. 

It came within the 
hour. Simba, almost 
unremarked, re- 
garded it curiously. 
There were over a 
hundred men, all of 
tribes unknown to 
him with the excep- 
tion of a dozen, who evidently performed the higher offices. 
The common porters were indeed shenzis—wild men— 
picked up from jungle and veldt as they were needed, and 
not at all of the professional porter class to be had at 
Mombasa, Nairobi, Dar-es-Salaam or Zanzibar. Simba’s 
eyes passed over them contemptuously; but rested with 
more interest on the smaller body of askaris, headmen and 
gun bearers. These also were of tribes strange to him, but 
of East African types with which he was familiar. They 
were all dressed in a sort of uniform of khaki, wore caps 
with a curtain hanging behind, and arm bands gayly em- 
blazoned with imperial eagles. Allthis was very impressive. 

Simba conceived a respect for this white man’s impor- 
tance. Evidently he was a bwana m’kubwa. Thesupposed 
savage experienced a growing excitement over the task he 
had undertaken. All his training had taught him to respect 
the white man as such; and now he was called upon to 
abduct forcibly one of the sacred breed—and such a speci- 
men! Only Simba’s undoubted force of character sus- 
tained him. 

For Winkleman was a big man in every way, tall, broad, 
thick, with a massive head, large features and such a 
tremendous black beard! Well had he deserved his native 
name of Bwana Nyele—the Bearded Master. 

Simba awaited the moment of greatest confusion in the 
placing and pitching of the camp, and then advanced 
timidly, holding out the bone Kingozi had given him. His 
courage and faith were very low. They revived instantly 
as he saw the immediate effect. It was just as Kingozi 
had told him it would be; and as there was nothing on 
earth in a bit of dry bone that could accomplish such an 
effect except magic, Simba thenceforward went on with 
his adventure in complete confidence. 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Working on Salary 


ROADLY speaking, the inhabitants of the United 

States subsist on farming and on pay checks; but half 
of those engaged in agriculture are hired hands too; so it 
comes round pretty largely to the pay envelope. 

Apparently salaried positions are increasing, and salaries 
are increasing also. That is certainly true of manufactures. 
Recently the Census Bureau published its report on manu- 
factures in 1914. It shows nearly a million salaried em- 
ployees, which is well toward three times the number in 
1899. Comparisons show that salaried employees steadily 
increase in a much greater ratio than wage-earners. From 
1899 to 1904 the former increased forty-three per cent and 
the latter only sixteen per cent. From 1904 to 1909 the 
respective increases were fifty-two per cent and twenty-one 
per cent. From 1909 to1914 they were twenty-two per cent 
and six per cent. 

Salaries have increased in an even higher ratio, the per- 
centage of gain in total salary payments for the three 
periods being fifty-one, sixty-three, thirty-seven. In 1899 
the average salary was ten hundred and forty-six dollars 
a year. In 1914 it’ was thirteen hundred and thirty-six 
dollars—comparing with an average wage of five hundred 
and eighty dollars. To put it-another way, in 1899 five 
and a quarter dollars was paid in wages for every dollar 
paid in salaries, while in 1914 only three and an eighth 
dollars went in wages for every dollar in salaries. 

Time was when ownership of a business was the goal of 
normal young ambition, and a lot of nonsense has been 
written about the superior independence, certainty of 
tenure and opportunity for advancement that ownership 
is supposed to imply. On the whole, the profits of small 
ownership are decidedly uncertain, while twenty thousand 
commercial failures last year, nearly all of small concerns, 
indicate the precarious nature of the tenure. 

Nowadays an ever-expanding salary list—whose only 
limit, as to the amounts paid in specific cases, is the sky— 
offers young ambition its most inviting field in about ninety 
cases out of a hundred. 

A large part of the real prosperity of the United States 
is found along the upper ranges of the pay roll. 


Manufactures Since 1914 


ike Census report on manufactures in 1914 is somewhat 
out of line, because it was taken at a time of decided 
industrial depression. We made in that year goods valued 
at twenty-four billion dollars against twenty billions in 
1909; but the increase was only seventeen per cent against 
forty per cent in the preceding five years, and thirty per 
cent in the five years before that. Depression is shown by 
the fact that at the end of 1914 fewer wage-earners were 
employed than five years before. 

Since 1914 there has, of course, been a tremendous gain, 
both because the volume of output is greater and because 
prices are higher. Perhaps the gain since 1914 has been as 
great as that in the preceding five years, and we are now 
manufacturing goods at the rate of about thirty billion 
dollars a year. This would imply a huge national income, 
far larger than that of any other country; and it implies a 


positively wide distribution of wealth, because only with 
a positively wide distribution of wealth could that volume 
of goods be absorbed. But a great many chinks are still 
meagerly filled. 

The average wage in 1914 was five hundred and eighty 
dollars against five hundred and twenty in 1909. On the 
other hand, there was much unemployment, the number 
of wage-earners on the pay roll in December being smaller 
by six hundred thousand than in March, and smaller— 
as mentioned above—than at the end of 1909. 


Joys of Neutrality 


HAT neutral sovereignty is actually valued at nowa- 

days, in spite of much fine talk about it, is illustrated 
by the situation of Switzerland. A correspondent writes 
that the Central Powers recently threatened to cut off the 
sovereign republic’s supplies of coal, iron, steel, chemicals, 
and various other necessary commodities, which reach her 
across their frontiers, unless she compensates them by per- 
mitting the exportation of certain goods to the Central 
Powers. 

On the other hand, the Allies give her most positive 
assurance that if she does permit exportation of the goods 
in question to the Central Powers her oversea trade will be 
stopped. 

By the new law of nations neutrality is nobody’s dog. 


International Federation 


SMALL volume by G. Lowes Dickinson contains what 
one has no great hope of finding nowadays—namely, a 
quite sane discussion of the war by a belligerent citizen. 
He says: “For the actual outbreak of this war I believe 
a few powerful individuals in Austria and Germany were 
responsible. But the ultimate causes of war liemuch deeper. 
In them all states are implicated. Wipe Germany from the 
map and, if you change nothing else, the other nations will 
be at one another’s throats in the old way for the old causes. 
While nations continue to contend for power, while they 
refuse to substitute law for force, there will continue to be 
wars. ; 

“And while they devote the best of their brains and the 
chief of their resources to armaments and military and 
naval organization each war will be more terrible, more 
destructive, more ruthless than the last.” 

The state of Europe, internationally considered, has long 
been astate of anarchy, with each individual nation relying 
finally upon its own force, heeding the flimsy restraints of 
so-called international law or not heeding them, as it judged 
expedient. The remedy is to set up a real rule of law by 
international federation. Certainly there were plenty of 
wars before there was a German Empire. Extinguish that 
empire and there would still be plenty if Europe’s political 
mind were animated by the old motives of national jealousy 
and lust for mere power. In the present war two great 
international federations have begun to take shape. | 


The Great Grab Bag 


ERE is a neat little table showing appropriations by 
Congress for the fiscal years 1916 and 1917. Younotice 
at once that the footing of the second column is larger than 
that of the first by something like five hundred million dol- 
lars. You see that increases in the two items Army and 
Navy account for about four hundred millions of it, and you 
console yourself with the thought that probably the coun- 
try’s exigencies require that much greater armament. But 
nearly every other item shows an increase too. There is a 
million here, three millions there, ten millions in another 
place. 

As to some of these items, such as twenty millions for a 
nitrate plant and forty millions for rivers and harbors, you 
have heard enough specific criticism to raise at least a grave 
doubt. As tothe remainder, you have only the general and 
melancholy fact that neither yourself nor anybody else on 
earth really knows how necessary or expedient they are or 
how much they might be reduced without impairing the 
efficiency of the Government if the money were handled to 
the best possible advantage. 

Nobody in particular is really responsible for this list of 
items as it finally goes over to the Treasury and is paid out 
in veritable money. Above all, nobody has any definite 
idea as to how much preventable waste any or all of the 
items contain. 

Both parties have spoken approvingly of a national 
budget system. Which one will promise a comprehensive, 
nonpolitical,scientific overhauling of Government accounts? 


War and Shipping 


N VIEW of the size and duration of the conflict it may 

still be said that the war has destroyed but little of the 
wealth which existed in July, 1914. Under the heading of 
destruction of tangible wealth much the biggest single item, 
no doubt, is shipping; and, as we have mentioned before, 
losses in shipping have been virtually replaced by new 
construction; so the belligerent nations probably have 
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to-day as great a tonnage of merchant vessels as they had 
at the beginning of the war. 

But a British shipping authority points out that this is 
a very inadequate view of the matter. Before the war 
England was increasing its merchant fleet at the rate of 
over a million tons a year; so if there had been no war its 
fleet would have been more than two million tons greater 
instead of having barely kept even. And the pressure upon 
shipping—especially that commandeered by the govern- 
ment—has been so great there was no time for ordinary 
repairs, the result being an excessive depreciation, equiva- 
lent to the loss of at least a million tons. All together, this 
expert figures that the British merchant fleet is worse off 
because of the war to an extent that may be expressed by 
four million tons, or nearly twenty-five per cent. 

In every direction war causes huge loss in this way— 
that is, it prevents normal growth and brings excessive 
depreciation. 


Fear and Disease 


Wie and whooping cough each cause more deaths 
than scarlet fever, but not nearly so much fear. There 
is a general opinion that modern science has virtually dis- 
armed diphtheria, while croup has long been popularly re- 
garded as harmless; yet diphtheria and croup together kill 
as many people yearly as dread typhoid fever. Smallpox, 
in the registration area of the United States, has, in fact, be- 
come almost negligible asa cause of death. Out of ninehun- 
dred thousand deaths in 1914 only two hundred and twelve 
were from that disease; but its power to inspire fear is great. 

The whole country has been startled by some hundreds 
of deaths from infantile paralysis. Quarantine regulations 
were put into effect in many places. By taking any partic- 
ular disease in the calendar and printing details of the deaths 
from it for three successive weeks people generally can be 
brought into a quite panicky state of mind regarding it— 
preserving meantime a cheerful indifference to the ailments 
that are actually going to kill them. 


The Campaign 


AMPAIGN criticism of President Wilson’s dealing with 
Germany is mere partisan claptrap. No President 
would have protested, at the time, against the invasion of 
Belgium. No President could have prevented the Lusitania 


crime. In the submarine business Mr. Wilson’s course has _ 


been that which the best interests of this country required, 
and to this writing it has been eminently successful. 

But the Democratic Party has been in control of the gov- 
ernment three and a half years. It came into power de- 
nouncing Republican extravaganceand promising economy. 
Jt has not only made no reasonable effort to redeem that 
pledge, but, all the circumstances of the case considered, 
has exceeded its predecessor in extravagance. Government 
service is rather more extensively honeycombed by the 
spoils system than it was four years ago. 

In criticizing these things Republicans are on solid 
ground—only the criticisms sound odd in the mouths of 
thosewhomadethe pattern of extravagance and inefficiency 
which the Democrats have followed and enlarged. 

We hope Mr. Hughes will devote much of his campaign- 
ing to attacks upon Democratic waste and incompetence 
in the administration of the government. But, in view of 
its record, what specific and binding pledges can his party 
give? That is the point we should like to hear discussed. 


Work for Idle Hands 


BVIOUSLY there is no solution for the problem of 

unemployment except by putting the idle hands at 
work. The British experiment of unemployment insurance 
leaves the real problem untouched, though mitigating 
its effects. Pensioning a man capable of productive labor 
while he lies idle may be better than turning him over to a 
soup kitchen; but it is certainly much worse than giving 
him useful work to do. 

An efficient and economical agency that sought out all 
possible jobs and directed to them as much idle labor as 
they could absorb would help somewhat; but the basic 
fact is that in certain times there are simply not enough 
jobs to go round. A railroad or mill that is laying off its 
old hands has no place for new ones. When industry is con- 
tracting, labor is thrown out automatically and inevitably. 
The shrinking structure has no place for it. 

We believe it is possible to create a reserve of employ- 
ment and that there is no other solution for the problem of 
unemployment. Certainly there is no end of things that 
might profitably be done, which still ordinarily go undone 
or half done. There are over two million miles of public 
highway in the United States, for example, of which less 
than one-tenth is improved, as the Department of Agri- 
culture defines improvement. 

It would be possible, by an arrangement embracing 
nation, state and county, to absorb a great quantity of idle 
labor by undertaking extensive road improvements in 
slack times, lessening the roadwork as industry was able 
to recall the labor. 
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\ , yiTH us it wasn’t exactly a case such as you see in 
the movies—of the grinding miser, with one mort- 
gage on the farm and another on the hand of our 
fair daughter, and our choosing the foreclosure of the loan 
or being thrown out on the highway; but it was a mort- 
gage, and it worried us. It was one of those old-fashioned 
loans that never fall due, are always due, payment of 
which may possibly never be demanded, but which may be 
called to-morrow. To be sure, in our part of the world the 
holder of a mortgage is not supposed to want more than his 
interest; and he is usually an investor who lives on his 
income and would not know what to do with the farm if he 
got it; and we were not worried about being foreclosed. 
As a matter of fact, though, it never seemed right to my 
wife or to me that the loan could legally be called at any 
time. 

The thing that bothered us was this: We had been 
studying our situation, and we had made up our minds that 
there was no prospect of our ever making much headway 
in money matters unless we provided ourselves with better 
farming equipment. A twenty-acre tract of the farm was so 
wet that it was useful for nothing but pasture, and even as 
pasture it was not profitable because, for lack of drainage, 
it was hummocky and grew a small and decreasing amount 
of poor grass and weeds. 

The remedy was plain—underdraining. It was sour, too, 
and needed lime. The hillslopes—perhaps ten acres—lead- 
ing down to this flat were springy and spouty. Half the 
crops got off with a bad start every spring, and some years 
we could not get on this hillside for weeks after we should 
have been working it; and then the soil would be cloddy 
and the crops poor. 


Borrowing Into Prosperity 


NDERDRAINING would make these thirty acres the 

best on the farm, and would add a good third to its pro- 
ductiveness. With the land drained and limed we could 
grow clover, timothy and possibly alfalfa, and corn enough 
to fill a good silo—and we had no silo. With asilo we could 
keep ten cows, or maybe fifteen, and our milk returns 
would seem like affluence to us. We could see as plain as 
day that, if we had the money to put into these productive 
improvements, it would mean prosperity. We had studied 
the farm papers and college bulletins, and the friendly 
advice given us by the Agri- 
cultural Department at 
Washington, and knew that 
wisely purchased equipment 
is the best investment for the 
farmer. We sat down and 
figured thus: 

Itwould cost on the average 
twenty-five dollars an acre to 
drain the thirty acres—or, 
say, eight hundred dollars to 
be on the safe side. The silo 
would cost us two hundred 
dollarsmore. Here was about 
a thousand dollars called for 
right off the bat. Then we 
were not satisfied with our 
cows. They were fair cows, 
and we were very fond of 
them; but, just between us, 
they were scrubs. Not bad 
cows at all, but not the cows 
to make money on. When a 
farmer takes care of his own 
cows, and can’t keep very 
many, he ought to keep good 
ones. It doesn’t cost a cent 
more to keep a cow that yields 
ten thousand pounds of milk 
a year than it does to main- 
tain the animal that gives 
only twenty-five hundred. 
So you should keep as good 
ones as you can afford, unless 
you are keeping them for the 
pleasure of their society. 

Besides, we had only five 
cows. We had three heifers 
coming on, which were good, 
dairy-bred grades and might 
be good enough for our reor- 
ganized farm—or-they might 
not. Possibly we should be 
obliged to pay two hundred 
dollars a head within a year 
for seven to ten cows—and 
that might mean sixteen 
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hundred dollars more. Try as we would, we couldn’t fig- 
ure our way out with less than two thousand dollars of new 
investment—and we should have taken twenty-five hun- 
dred, at a fair rate of interest, with the full assurance that 
the marriage of the money with Dame Nature and our own 
management would bring in the interest three times over 
every year—after we got started. 

Now I had never known the name of the owner of my 
mortgage. It was given to our bank, but I knew the bank 
had disposed of it and now acted only as the agent of the 
real mortgagee. So I went to the bank and asked whether 
it would be possible for me to get from two thousand to 
twenty-five hundred dollars additional on my loan, or on a 
second mortgage. ‘Plunging pretty heavily, aren’t you?” 
asked the cashier. 

Then I explained to him that this loan, instead of being 
an extravagance, was really a necessity. I had it down pat, 
and I finally convinced him. 

“Well,” said he, “that farm is easily worth ten thousand 
dollars after you have made those improvements—and 
your encumbrance will be only four thousand. It would be 
safe enough; but the holder of that mortgage doesn’t hap- 
pen to have funds for the increase now. Otherwise, I 
should suggest that he take all of it and make a new mort- 
gage covering the whole loan.” 

“But,” I said, returning to my first idea, “I thought 
someone might be willing to take a second mortgage ——”’ 

The cashier shook his head. Second mortgages were not 
a desirable form of investment. He would not recommend 
one to any customer of his bank. , 

“It would be better to look for somebody who would 
advance the whole five thousand ee 

“Forty-five hundred at the most.”’ 

“Well,” said he, “whatever it figures up to. Call next 
time you are in town! I’ll see what I can do for you!”’ 

““Maybe the bank might make the loan?” I ventured. 

“No,” said he. “No, no, no! Not good banking, you 
know. Money is tight just now. But I’ll see what I can do 
among our customers.” 

Well, the next time I went to town I called on the cashier 
again. He told me that, though the bank had no available 
funds, his father-in-law, the vice president of the bank, 
happened to have the money and was willing to make the 
loan. The interest would be six per cent, and there would 
be a two per cent commission. 
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“Let me see,” said I; ‘‘two per cent of twenty-five hun- 
dred ——”” 

“Two per cent of forty-five hundred dollars,” said he. 
“This is an entirely new loan, you know.” 

“But,” said I, “I want only twenty-five hundred dollars. 
I already have two thousand dollars on which my father 
paid a commission twenty years ago.” 

.He was very patient and kind, and explained to me that, 
in view of the fact that the whole loan was renewed, it 
would be necessary for me to pay a two per cent commis- 
sion—not to the bank, but to the bank’s father-in-law, 
who made the loan. 

_ “And what will the holder of the old mortgage do with 
the two thousand dollars?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, he will make another loan of two thousand dollars 
to some other farmer.” 

“And get a commission,” I asked, “‘of two per cent?” 

“Certainly,” said the cashier. 

“Well, then,’ said I, “‘for the purpose of getting twenty- 
five hundred dollars with which to drain thirty acres of land, 
build a silo and get some better cows, I shall have to pay 
out ninety dollars for commissions, and somebody else will 
have to pay out forty dollars, making a hundred and thirty 
dollars in commissions caused directly or indirectly by the 
borrowing, on my part, of twenty-five hundred dollars. 
That seems pretty steep to me.” 


The New Rural Credit Act 


HE cashier explained that I did not understand, that it 

was the regular thing, and that each loan wasan independ- 
ent transaction; but that if I did not want the money on 
that basis it would make no difference, as money was in 
great demand. I told him I would go home and talk with 
my wife about it, and would see him again when I brought 
in my cantaloupes. After all, ninety dollars was all I had 
to pay; and though it was plenty, I figured that it would 
pay me to make the loan, and I had no doubt that my wife 
would agree with me. When I drove into the yard, how- 
ever, she ran out to me quite excited. 

“Charlie,” said she, ““do you know that Congress has 
passed a law to help people get money on farm mortgages 
at a lower rate of interest?” 

I was not at all enthusiastic. I had heard more or less 
about rural credits, and had made up my mind that the 
whole thing was very largely 
political hot air. So I 
grunted rather than replied. 

“Humph!”’ said. ‘‘ They 
have been talking about that 
for years. There’s nothing 
Goce. 

“But,” she said, “they 
have actually passed the bill; 
and the President has signed 
ibe’ 

“Well,” said I, “you will 
find there’s some hitch or 
catch in it somewhere. The 
Government at Washington 
never does things like that for 
the farmers. It’s all bunk.” 

“Well,” said she, “it won’t 
do any harm to study it, will 
it? Don’t beso pessimistic; 
there’s a first. time for every- 
thing. I have been reading 
about this in the farm paper, 
and unless the editor is mis- 
taken this thing is going to 
work.” 

So we sat down and read 
over together everything the 
paper said about it, and it did 
sound convincing; but I was 
not convinced. So after sup- 
per I walked down to the 
home of William Allen, down 
the road a quarter of a mile, 
to talk about it, and found 
him and his wife in the act 
of reading all aboutit in their 
farm paper, just as my wife 
and I had been doing. 

“What do you think about 
litmseid.L. 

“Well,” said William, “the 
whole thing was designed to 
look good and it does look 
good, but whether it is good 
or not isanother thing. What 
do you say about writing to 
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the Secretary of the Treasury at Washington 
and asking him for blanks and other things? 
He’ll know what we want.”’ 

“He may,” said I; “‘but unless we know, 
I don’t see how he can. This act provides 
for two ways of getting money—out of 
a new kind of privately owned bank or 
through codperative associations of bor- 
rowers. I don’t believe there’s a privately 
owned land bank in this state yet that is 
chartered under the act, and we certainly 
haven’t a codperative organization of bor- 
rowers; and I don’t suppose we ever shall 
have. Wearen’tmuchon coéperation here.” 

“‘Let’s see,’ said William. ‘“‘It takes ten 
borrowers to start an association. If I could 
find the other nine we would have one.” 

“Well,” said I, ‘‘I will reduce the neces- 
sary number to eight.” 

“‘ Are you looking for a loan?” said he. 

“Yes, but I didn’t know you were.” 

“‘Well, Iam,’ said he. “‘My brother and 
I own this farm, and I have got to buy him 
out. I want to make some improvements 
too.”’ 

“‘Let’s do a little detective work,” said I. 
“Tf we will just take up the neighbors 
round here, one by one, we can come pretty 
near telling who really needs a loan.” 

“Why,” said he, “‘anybody needs one 
of these loans rather than a straight old- 
fashioned mortgage. These loans can run 
for ten, fifteen, twenty and even as high as 
forty years, and they are paid off gradually 
by annual installments or annual dues— 
just a few dollars a year.” 

“‘Tl’d have had my two thousand dollars 
paid off years ago if I could have paid a 
little on the principal every time I paid the 
interest,” I said; “but I did not have the 
face to offer the bank twenty-five or thirty 
dollars, and I never could save up the two 
hundred or three hundred dollars that I 
thought was as little as the bank would 
like to take.” 

‘‘Now listen,” said he; ‘‘you and I are 
both thinking of the same thing—organiz- 
ing one of these National Farm Loan Asso- 
ciations. The thing for us to do is to find out 
how it is done, and then get the neighbors 
interested until we have eight other men, 
or more, who would rather have money at 
five per cent than six per cent—and maybe 
we can get it for less than five—and who 
prefer to put their mortgages in shape so 
that they can pay them off after five years, 
or let them run for forty if they wish, and 
if they do let them run from thirty to forty 
years will have them worked off by paying 
every year only about the same amount 
they would pay on their present mortgages 
as interest without getting any credit at all 
on the principal.” 

“Yes,” said I dubiously. 

“Charlie,” said he, “if we don’t succeed 
in doing this thing we don’t deserve to have 
cheap money on easy terms. It looks to me 
as if the Government has done itsshare and 
has opened the opportunity for the farmers 
to help themselves. If we cannot help our- 
selves we’re no good. Are you willing to 
admit that we’re no good? Well, I’m not; 
and I’m going to work on this proposition 
of organizing a National Farm Loan Asso- 
ciation right here in this neighborhood— 
now; and I want you to help me.” 

“William,” said I, “‘I am with you.” 

And this was how our National Farm 
Loan Association was started. 


Cheaper Money for Farmers 


Farmers are a pretty conservative class. 
They must be; for new things are experi- 
ments, and the farmer who tries an experi- 
ment on anything but the smallest scale is 
sure, if it fails, to sink in it all the profits 
from much larger operations. This being 
the mental attitude of the neighbors, Will 
Allen and I had our work cut out for us in 
persuading them to consider the matter of 
forming a National Farm Loan Association. 
It seemed sort of presuming on our part to 
dive right in and plunge on a new system. 
But we were convinced; and we worked to 
convince our friends on five points: 

1—Landowning farmers can, under the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, procure mortgage 
loans much easier than through commercial 
banks. This is because the commercial 
banks need to keep their money at com- 
mand allthe time and ought not to be asked 
to loan much money on farm mortgages. 

2—The rate of interest will be lower un- 
der the Federal Farm Loan Act than it has 
been, and more uniform all over the coun- 
try. This is because the law enables great 
quantities of farm-land bonds to be sold in 
denominations of from twenty-five to sev- 
eral hundred dollars, and thus even poor 
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people will be able to invest in farm loans. 
These bonds will be eagerly sought for by 
investors, small and large, because each of 
them, instead of depending on the success 
or failure of one particular farmer, is based 
on the general success of farms all over the 
country, and it can never be that all farms 
are failures. There is a guaranty fund back 
of the mortgage, in the form of the capital 
of the local association, and each one is 
guaranteed not only by the local National 
Farm Loan Association that indorses it but 
by the bond of a great Federal Land Bank, 
taking in one-twelfth of the United States. 
Each bond not only is guaranteed by this 
Federal Land Bank but is indorsed by 
eleven others just as good. 

In other words, no farm-loan bond under 
the Federal Farm Loan Act can be unsafe, 
unless all the farm-loan bonds made under 
it all over the United States are unsafe. 
Therefore, ‘they will command the lowest 
rate of interest that the lender is willing to 
accept on a perfectly safe security, that is 
not taxable—this last feature ought to help 
a good deal. Interest rates ought to be 
much more uniform, because the safety is 
uniform; and the Federal Land Banks 
ought to have no difficulty in reaching loan- 
able money wherever it exists. That has 
been the trouble in our neighborhood—peo- 
ple having money to invest in farm loans 
either didn’t know of our local needs or were 
too far away to care for dealings with us. 

3—The farmer himself may choose how 
long a time his mortgage shall run. This is 
a great advantage, as every one of the 
neighbors could see. 


Provisions for Easy Payment 


Mr. Peterson, who was one of the last we 
canvassed, said that he wanted to make a 
long-time loan on the annual-installment 
plan, but that there was always a possibil- 
ity that he would come into some money, 
which he might get next year or might not 
receive for thirty years—or might never get. 
If he got it he wanted to pay off his loan. 
But when we showed him that after five 
years he could pay off the loan whenever he 
had the money, or make partial payments 
as low as twenty-five dollars, he decided on 
a loan that would be paid off in thirty-six 
years if he paid only six per cent a year. 
This feature of the Federal Farm Loan Act 
seemed to appeal to everybody. It pro- 
vides so many easy methods of repaying 
the loan. 

4—The Federal Farm Loan Act provides 
for those who are not landowners, but who 
are in shape to become owners of producing 
farms by getting loans. 

5—There isn’t a lot of red tape to be tied, 
untied, unraveled and bothered with. 

That was hard to understand at first. We 
were afraid the thing would be so compli- 
cated that it would be too much for us; but 
we found it was as easy as rolling off a log— 
provided we had good security and wanted 
the money for purposes that are proper un- 
der the law. 

It really was fun after we got into the 
business. It was hard to get some in, because 
they were timid as to the effect it would 
have on the holders of their present loans. 

‘‘What if we don’t get these loans, after 
all?” asked Mrs. A. L. White, who had been 
struggling with a four-hundred-dollar mort- 
gage since her husband’s death. ‘Suppose 
the folks who have mortgages that we are 
planning to pay off get mad when they find 
we are forming a National Farm Loan Asso- 
ciation and call in our loans—and then we 
fall down on getting the money?”’ 

“We won’t fall down,” said Will Allen. 
““The Federal Land Bank has the money to 
begin business with, and after business is 
begun we’ll have no difficulty. They don’t 
have any in other countries. We may not 
get quite such cheap money as we hope to 
do; but we’ll get the money. Besides, the 
people who hold the. mortgages aren’t that 
sort. What they’ll do is to begin buying the 
new land bonds. And, though they won’t 
get quite so much interest maybe, they’ll 
have less trouble and will own something 
that they can sell or borrow on anywhere— 
no foreclosures, and a great Government 
system of land banks to do business with, 
instead of wondering whether you and I 
and Charlie here are going to be on the dot 
with our interest. It isn’t going to make 
anyone mad, and it won’t make any differ- 
ence if it does. This thing is not going to 
fail. You trust Uncle Sam, Mrs. White!” 

But Mrs. White didn’t comein. She said 
she knew where she stood under the old 
mortgage, and as she didn’t want to borrow 
any more she’d let bad enough alone. 


EVENING POST 


It took just about a week to get ten of us 
together who rather thought we’d go into 
the thing and form a National Farm Loan 
Association. Will Allen said, though, that 
some always dropped out at the last minute 
because of cold feet, or something else, and 
we had better get plenty while the getting 
was good. So we went on and collected the 
names of seven more. It looked as if we 
should have twenty members by the time 
we got our charter; for, though it is true 
that there are always some who will drop 
out when you are obliged to have them, it 
is equally certain that some will come in un- 
expectedly when you can get along without 
them. Human beings are made that way. 

It was a rather exciting time when we had 
our meeting for the purpose of organizing. 
We meant to use the schoolhouse, but it was 
so pretty out in Smith’s woods that we went 
over there. We decided this the day before 
the meeting, and sent the word round so the 
women could bring along something to eat 
and drink; and we had one of the busiest 
and pleasantest picnics I ever attended. 

Ira Daniels brought his notary public’s 
seal and a little typewriter; and we studied 
the Federal Farm Loan Act and drew the 
papers accordingly. Ira is a notary public, 
and has been a justice of the peace, but I 
believe Will Allen, or Miss Scott, the teacher, 
could have drawn the papers just as well— 
all but the affidavits. They needed the no- 
tary’s seal. All we had to do was to say in 
the paper we signed that we desired to bor- 
row money under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Act, and did, by the signing 
thereof, enter into articles of association for 
the purpose of forming a National Farm 
Loan Association, to carry on its business in 
Walnut Township. 

We made the articles pretty brief, though 
we had the right to adopt any regulations 
we chose, not contrary to law; but we felt 
that, if we put nothing into them except 
what was necessary, there would be no ques- 
tion. Weallsigned these articles and elected 
a board of five directors. In doing this we 
followed the methods prescribed by law for 
the election of national-bank directors. We 
had a copy of the National Bank Act for 
this purpose. The Federal Farm Loan Act 
requires this method of electing directors. 

The directors elected were William Allen, 
James Peterson, F. J. Willcox, M. B. Smith 
and myself. I suppose I was put on because 
J had taken such a deep interest in the asso- 
ciation; but the rest were selected because 
they were the most responsible and safest 
men we had. It is an office that carries re- 
sponsibility but nosalary; sothe people were 
free to pick the best without electioneering. 
Ira Daniels was elected secretary-treasurer 
at a salary of thirty cents an hour for time 
actually spent on our work. He suggested 
this scale of payment himself. Ira was 
elected by the board of directors in the pres- 
ence of the meeting—or the picnic. William 
Allen was made president in the same public 
way, and F. J. Willcox vice president. 


The Loan Committee 


The loan committee was made up of old 
Mr. Alexander Pendleton—who had moved 
into our neighborhood, after being in the 
real estate and loan business in the city for 
years—M. B. Smith and myself. We put 
Mr. Pendleton on this committee because 
he is so cautious. He would be sure to keep 
the rest of us from taking chances on approy- 
ing poor loans. There is no sort of use in 
being anything but safe in approving loans, 
for if we approved too large a one, or one 
foran unwise or illegal purpose, the Govern- 
ment appraiser would turn it down, any- 
how—as he ought, of course. If every loan 
is made safe the whole system will be like 
the rock of Gibraltar; and all of us agreed 
that safety first should be our motto! 

Well, we gave the secretary-treasurer, Ira 
Daniels, the duplicate of the articles of 
association. After the loan committee had 
made a written report, stating that each one 
of us was a landowner or was about to be- 
come a landowner in this neighborhood, and 
how much money we wanted to borrow— 
and after we had each made affidavit ac- 
cording to law as to our loans—the whole 
bunch of papers was sent to the Federal 
Land Bank in our district. The formation 
of the association took some little effort, as 
I have stated, but it really didn’t absorb 
much of our time, because we did most of 
the canvassing in town on Saturdays, and 
when we met our neighbors driving along 
the road or went to see them evenings. And 
after the association was actually formed, 
coming into it was easy. Asa matter of fact, 
Ira Daniels does most of the work. 


September 9, 1916 


What we wanted our loans for brings up 
a matter that seems to me very interesting. 
We happened to have in our association one 
of every sort of loan the law permits. You 
know, of course, that money can’t be bor- 
rowed through National Farm Loan Asso- 
ciations for every purpose. I suppose the 
reason Congress had for passing the law was 
to make the farmers more-prosperous. So 
if a man wants the money to spend in high 
living—or in living at all, for that matter— 
he has to borrow in some other way. If a 
farm won’t support a man in his living ex- 
penses the loan isn’t very good, anyhow. 
I wouldn’t belong to a National Farm Loan 
Association that made loans for anything 
but productive purposes, even if the law 
allowed it. 

Each one of us had to subscribe five per 
cent of his loan, to start the capital of our 
association, which was to be paid only if the 
loan was granted, and then be invested by 
the association in the stock of the Federal 
Land Bank. In case of a default in any of 
our loans—that is, in case any member fails 
to pay his installment when due, and in case 
our association defaults also—we are liable 
to an assessment of another five per cent. 
But our association is allowed to deduct a 
small commission each year from the in- 
terest it collects on the loans made by the 
Federal Land Bank to our members, in an- 
ticipation of the dividends it will receive. 
So there is no reason why it should default 
in its indorsement, unless very many of our 
members default. We can protect ourselves 
against any assessment by being careful 
about the loans, and if we aren’t the Gov- 
ernment appraiser who has to approve them 
will be carefulfor us. So the danger ismuch 
less, I figure, than it is for a stockholder in 
a national bank. On the five per cent—it 
was one hundred and twenty-five dollars in 
my case—I expect to get dividends from the 
stock it purchased in the Federal Land Bank 
until my loan is paid off. Then I shall get 
the one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
back, or use it to pay the final balance on 
my loan, and then cease to be a member of 
the association. You see, these are associa- 
tions of borrowers and nobody else. 


‘Help for Tenant Farmers 


The law provides, as one of the purposes 
to which money borrowed may be put, first: 
the purchase of land for agricultural uses. 
Will Allen came under this head, because he 
wanted to buy his brother’s share in the 
farm. And when we were about through 
organizing, a tenant farmer, Oliver Adams, 
who had worked the Sweetzer place for 
years, came in and joined, making affidavit 
that he expected to buy the farm he was 
working. ; ies 

Sweetzer was going to California, and 
Oliver gave him a cash payment of ten 
hundred and fifty dollars that he had saved, 
applied for one of our loans for fifteen hun- 
dred, which is fifty per cent of the value of 
the farm, and gave Sweetzer a second mort- 
gage for four hundred and fifty. He will 
make good, we feel certain; and we are glad 
to have in our association perhaps the first 
tenant farmer in the United States to use 
the Federal Farm Loan Act as a means of 
getting a farm of his own. I hope there will 
be millions of them in a few years. 

The second object for which money may 
be borrowed is ‘‘for the purchase of equip- 
ment, fertilizers and livestock necessary for 
the proper and reasonable operation of the 
mortgaged farm.’”’ My underdraining and 
silo and better cows came under this head, 
I suppose. So did the loan of Ira Daniels, 
who wanted to buy two manure spreaders 
and invest the rest of his loan in a contract 
for stable manure in the city. He had under 
contract enough manure to cover a hun- 
dred acres of land—and, with freight added, 
he was getting it cheap. This loan will ac- 
tually be more productive, I believe, than 
any other made through us. ‘ 

The third class of loans is for money to 
provide buildings and for the improvement 
of farm lands. Jason Williams simply had 
to have a barn and a little house for his hired 
man. His loan came under this—and his 
farm is good for it, even if he had spent the 
money for toy balloons; but, of course, the 
law wouldn’t allow a thing of that kind, no 
matter how safe it might be. 

The fourth kind of loan is the kind most 
of us took out—even a part of mine was of 
the fourth kind—‘“‘to liquidate indebted- 
ness of the owner of the land mortgaged ex- 
isting at the time of the organization of the 
first National Farm Loan Association es- 
tablished in and for the county in which the 

(Concluded on Page 30) 
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Holding down the bills 
This nourishing soup will help you 





Sow: 





Economy is a different thing from cheapness. Anybody can buy cheap 
things. Or any one can buy expensive things if he pays the price. But getting 
high value at a low price, using the best where it pays best, keeping the 
standard of living up while you keep the cost down—that is real economy. 

That is the practical economy you find in using 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It is high food-value. The contents of every can give you twice the volume of rich wholesome 
soup. [his is pure nourishment. No waste material. Nothing lost nor thrown away. 

The quality of ingredients is choice. Here is where quality is economy. The soup is easily 
digested, completely assimilated. The system gets the benefit of every spoonful you eat. 

You save the time and energy consumed in marketing, in preparing and cooking materials, 
and in needless dish-washing afterward. 

You save fuel. The soup comes to you already cooked. Three minutes’ fire makes it ready 
to serve. 

Did you ever figure how much of your cooking-cost goes into your fuel bill? 

By using this delightfully flavored soup as a sauce you often save some perfectly good 
“left-over” and transform it into an inviting and satisfying dish. An 
economy well worth counting. 

A good soup eaten every day, as the very latest word of science declares, 
is almost indispensable to the best physical condition. 

The regular use of this high-grade Campbell’s Soup has a direct in- 
fluence on health and consequently on doctor's bills, working capacity, 
and earning power—the most important consideration of all. 

Isn’t it wise economy to keep a supply on hand? 
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(Concluded from Page 28) 
land mortgaged is situated, or indebtedness 
subsequently incurred for purposes men- 
tioned in this section.’”? I quote from the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, a copy of which is 
now owned by each member of our asso- 
ciation. 

M. B. Smith’s case is a special one under 
this section. M. B. owed fifteen hundred 
dollars, which represented the most unpro- 
ductive investment I know of. When Dan 
Cullom was running for sheriff three years 
ago he induced M. B. to indorse his notes 
for money for his campaign— and he lost. 
M. B. had to pay the notes, and Dan 
skipped to Alaska, declaring with his part- 
ing breath that he would pay Smith to the 
last penny. This certainly was.a foolish 
thing for Smith to do, but the debt existed 
before the first association was formed in 
our county, and M. B. had the right to bor- 
row money to take up the obligation. 

“But,” said Will Allen, “‘now that the 
rural-credit system is organized, we had all 
better look out how we get into debt for 
such unproductive things, if we expect to 
join in the future. The Federal Farm Loan 
Act will not allow farmers to indorse notes, 
speculate on the stock exchange, or go into 
debt for wildcat stocks, after the associa- 
tions are in existence, and then borrow 
money through the system to liquidate the 
debts.” 

“That’s all right with me,” said M. B. 
“From now on my debts will be for pro- 
ductive purposes. I shall pay cash for my 
foolishness!”’ 

I suppose such a limitation is necessary. 
If the policy of confining the loans to pro- 
ductive purposes, or to the purposes speci- 
fied in the bill, is to be pursued—and we 
think it ought to be—this limitation must 
be enforced. Otherwise a man who wanted 
money for some other purpose could beat 
the law by going into debt for a patent right 
or a gold brick, and then claim the loan for 
the liquidation of an old debt. Such must 
go to other lenders for accommodation. 

The American farmer may object to hav- 
ing his purposes inquired into, but I notice 
that the banks wish to know what a busi- 
ness man wants money for, if he asks for 
very much. 

We were glad Oliver Adams came in, be- 
cause he made the fourteenth member. We 
aren’t superstitious, but we would rather 
not have started with thirteen at the amor- 
tization table. We should have had fifteen 
if Walter Wells hadn’t quit us at the last 
moment. He is pretty well off and is farm- 
ing on ascalea little larger than the rest of us. 

“‘T’ll have to beg off,”’ said he. 

“Why?” asked Will Allen. “You prom- 
ised faithfully you’d come in; and we 
need you.” 

“Well,” said Walter, “if you insist I’ll 
stick; but you don’t really need me, and 
this Farm Loan Association isn’t quite 
equal to the demands of my farming. I 
have been figuring it over, and I don’t see 
how I ean get along with less than fifteen 
thousand dollars. The law forbids loans 
through you of more than ten thousand. 
My present mortgage is nine thousand. I 
owe at the bank, for things that won’t pay 
me back for two or three years, thirty-five 
hundredmore. Iwanttotakethatup. And 
I want a six-cylinder motor car!”’ 

“You plute!”’ said Will. 

““And then,” went on Walter, ‘‘they are 
organizing a joint-stock land bank down at 
the state capital, and I believe I shall be 
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able to get more adequate accommodations 
from it.” 

His case shows the necessity—or, at 
least, the propriety—of having banks au- 
thorized under the Federal Farm Loan Act 
that can do business with farmers like Wal- 
ter Wells, who either want more money 
than the coéperative associations can get, or 
want it for purposes not justified by codp- 
erative associations; or who, for any reason, 
do not wish to borrow through the coépera- 
tive associations. Walter went away with 
the approval and good wishes of all. 

After we were organized Ira Daniels did 
most of the business. I know we got our 
charter and I know we got our money on 
the loans. The Widow White came in as 
soon as she saw the color of the money bor- 
rowed by the rest of us. Funny thing too— 
our banks have had more farmers’ money 
and money derived from farmers’ business 
than ever before. It all gets into the banks 
sooner or later, anyhow. 

I have told this story to show that there 
isn’t anything mysterious in the matter, or 
anything difficult about organizing to bor- 
row money under the Federal Farm Loan 
Act. Any body of people who know enough 
to go to the post office for the mail know 
enough to organize. The children in school 
could do it. After that, the question of pro- 
viding the money is up to the Federal Land 
Bank. 

We farmers have few and simple duties 
in the matter; but they are very important. 
We must work with the Government ap- 
praisers in good faith. We must have good 
men on our loan committees, so that all 
loans approved by us will be fit to go 
through. We must use judgment in passing 
on the loans, both as to the amount in com- 
parison with the value of the farms and as 
to the purposes of the loan. Above all, we 
must see to it that each of our members 
meets every installment as it falls due. 

The law is a great new agency for fur- 
nishing money to finance the business of 
farming. For thousands of years, I sup- 
pose, other business men have had their 
own systems of finance. We have had to 
get along with a financial system designed 
for the uses of other business. Now the 
Government has opened up a loan system 
especially for us. 

This is a very great and important thing. 
It may be the greatest blessing the farming 
world has ever had bestowed on it since the 
passage of the Homestead Act. It gives the 
farmers control over their own finances, 
if they care to assume it. If they assume it 
they owe it to themselves to do everything 
they can to carry out the purposes of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act in good faith. 

If they do not assume control of their own 
loan business the Government has opened 
a way for a new kind of loan company—the 
Federal Joint Stock Land Banks — which 
will no doubt take control of the whole busi- 
ness. So far as our neighborhood is con- 
cerned, we prefer the codperative association 
of borrowers to the joint-stock association of 
lenders; but everybody to his taste! Men 
like Walter Wells cannot get what they want 
from such associations as ours—and there 
are, of course, others situated as he is. 

The National Farm Loan Association— 
like ours—is especially adapted to the uses 
of farmers doing a small or medium-sized 
business and to the undeveloped regions 
where land is cheap. I hope other associa- 
tions will be as well pleased with its work- 
ings as we are. 
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The Name of Quality 
The name of TIFFANY 


is known through- 
out the World as the 
equivalent of quality and 
honesty. To sustain this 
reputation, only mate- 
rials of unquestioned de- 
pendability can be per- 
mitted to enter into their 
product. The Tiffany 


Studios use 


ECCO 


Insulated Wire 


in the finest lamps and 
fixtures it is possible to 
obtain. The utmost in 
quality is required. 

The manufacturers of 
the wire which is used 
by Tiffany make every 
form of Rubber Covered 
Wire for the transmis- 


sion of electricity from . 


the power house to the 
boudoir lamp. 

If you desire unfailing 
service, your entire house 
should be wired with 
ECCO Insulated Wire. 

The name “ECCO” is 
stamped on the wire 
every three feet—your 
identification. Certified 
copies of tests on each 
coil are furnished, upon 
request. 

Remind your archi- 
tect to specify it and 
insist that it is used by 
your contractor. 

A booklet giving rea- 
sons and information will 
be sent upon request. 


The Electric Cable Company 


Makers of ECCO WIRE for every pur- 
pose where rubber covered wire is used 


10 E. 43d St. New York 
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The MORRIS SUPREME TEST 
and WHAT it MEANS to YOU 


By an actual cooking and eating test, conducted once each week, Morris & Company 
proves the goodness of its products. This test is called the Morris Supreme Test. 
It takes place in our various plants throughout the country. The most careful test 
in your own home could be no more exacting than this Supreme Test made by this 
giant organization, with a reputation for producing pure foods that has been firmly 
established for half a century. We do this to make sure that every Morris Tested 
Product is superior in flavor, freshness and wholesomeness. Before any ingredient 
goes into any Morris product it must first pass the critical chemical test in the 
Morris laboratory—for even a doubtful spice would defeat the purpose of the 
Morris standard. 





prove their own worthiness from your point of view. The Morris Supreme Test 
is the final check on the patient care used in every Morris operation. The Morris 
Supreme Test of Hams, Bacon, Lard, Canned Meats, and many other products 
bearing the Morris trademark means protection for you and 
your household. Send today for our new Book—The Morris 
Supreme Test. It tells a wonderfully interesting story of 
pure foods in the making—and contains a great many un 
usual and tested recipes for easily prepared dishes for every 
meal. It is yours for the asking and will be promptly mailed. 


aj (MoRRIX X\JompPany Chicago, U.S. A. 


A Few of the Many MORRIS Tested Foods 
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Keeping Up 
with 
Nineteen Sixteen 


RE you one of those 
whose opinions are re- 
spected because they’re 
based on facts? Are you 
content with the hurried 
reading of newspaper head- 
lines? Or do you want to 
get behind the scenes of the 
tremendous events that are 
making a new world? 


The NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


SECOND EDITION 





is written for intelligent Amer- 
icans eager to keep up with the 
quickstep of 1916. The only en- 
cyclopaedia written since the 
Great War began, it treats the 
vital questions of the day as no 
other encyclopaedia can. The 
80,000 profusely illustrated ar- 
ticles, the accurate, up-to-date 
maps, the invaluable bibliogra- 
phy—cover every phase of warm- 
blooded human interest from 
Aéronautics to Verdun in a fasci- 
nating manner. 

In a very short time the price 
must be advanced. We will send 
you free of cost an attractive 
booklet of interesting pages from 
the New International and full 
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the care with which he works reveals his 
honesty and experience as a prospector. 
Making a camp he goes over thousands of 
acres of mountainside, first with the eye, 
then with trenches. If the outcrop is found 
it may be only a small pocket, or a stringer 
of little depth or value. Even the vein that 
later leads to a real mine may be disap- 
pointing on the surface. 

This is still the general basis of prospect- 
ing in the West, and even the novice can 
see that it is a happy-go-lucky method of 
guessing at what may be buried in the heart 
of the hills. If there is no surface outcrop 
leading to riches far down, it is obvious that 
mineral might lie for years undiscovered; 
and this is the fact. Some of the greatest 
mines have been developed by following 
slender surface clews, often against expert 
judgment. Deposits that lie far down, with 
no surface indications, may stay there for 
years, until some better method of prospect- 
ing is developed. Occasionally a syndicate 


| of capitalists, guided by good geological 


conditions, have sunk a shaft or driven a 
tunnel to deep treasure. But driving a 
shaft three or four hundred feet deep may 
cost anything up to a million dollars and, if 
nothing is found, such a shaft is about as 
valuable as the Yankee’s dry well, which 
he said was fit only to be pulled up and 
sawed into three-foot lengths for postholes. 
Such prospecting has succeeded and paid 
enormous dividends. But it is a magnifi- 
cent speculation. 

Not a year passes but somebody in the 
West confidently announces that he has 
found a way to tell what is in the heart of 
the hills, regardless of surface indications. 
The schemes range all the way from geo- 
logical deductions to plain divining rods 
and clairvoyant visions. But no scheme 
has yet been successful. The man who can 
tell what is inside a mountain, in mineral- 
ized country, will have Nature’s secrets in 
the hollow of his hand. Probably this hid- 
den factor in mining is part of Nature’s 


| general plan for maintaining future supplies 


of metal, to be won by man as his needs 
drive him to greater ingenuity. 

“T suppose every foot of these hills has 
been prospected again and again,” remarks 
the Eastern tourist as he rides through 
Western mountains. ‘‘All the mineral in 
them must have been found long ago.” 


When Tungsten Became Valuable 


But this is true only of surface deposits, 
and not always even of free gold at the 
grass roots. Mineralized country may have 
been prospected again and again and still 
be regarded as virgin territory. New dis- 
coveries are constantly being made, not 
merely in old territory but in old mines. 
The recent war boom in metals stimulated 
the West amazingly. High prices for cop- 
per, lead, zine, quicksilver, and so forth, led 
to profitable working of ores that in normal 
times would not have returned profits, and 
a little exploration in mines, thought to 
have been exhausted, uncovered rich veins 
at slightly greater depths. 

In one Western city there is a gulch that 
has been worked for free gold from the 
days when the camp was first established— 
two generations ago. After the red-shirted 
bonanza miners left, the patient Chinamen 
came in and washed over every foot of the 
soil to make day’s wages. It was believed 
that no more gold remained in Last Chance 
Gulch. But recently a contractor, while 
digging foundations for a warehouse, struck 
free gold at a depth of twelve feet, in gravel 





that had never been touched by the old 
miners; and tourists on transcontinental 
trains enjoyed the thrill of seeing gold, in 
kernels the size of wheat grains, washed by 
the forty-niner’s method, right at the rail- 
road station. Most of the tourists as- 
sumed that a get-rich-quick scheme had 
been rigged up for their undoing! 

That mining country is not yet thor- 
oughly known is shown by the recent ex- 
perience of a Utah prospector. He took 
specimens of rock from a ledge and had 
them assayed. They ran more than a thou- 
sand dollars to the ton in values. It doesn’t 
take such a big ledge to run into money at 
that rate. And, then, when he went back 
he couldn’t find his ledge! 


The Demand for Zinc 


The old territory not only holds reserves 
of the old metals for anybody who can lo- 
cate them, but every few years some new 
turn is given to prospecting by a demand 
for new metals and minerals. A New York 
business man acquired an interest in a silver 
mine down in New Mexico. For years the 
miners had been bothered by pockets of a 
curious black stuff, which had to be sorted 
out and thrown on the dump. When the 
European war put tungsten up and set 
men, women and children hunting for tung- 
sten fragments, this troublesome black stuff 
changed the nature of themine. Forit was 
tungsten, and the old dump was worth more 
than the mine had ever been as a silver 
property. In Alaska the gold miners were 
annoyed in the same way by tungsten. 

As common a metal as zinc was regarded 
as a nuisance in the West until very re- 
cently. Copper and silver ores with too 
high a percentage of zine were penalized 
by the smelters, and in some cases mines 
had to be closed as unprofitable. Now that 
new methods of working the zinc have been 
devised, and better prices are commanded 
by that metal, many a prospector would 
be glad to locate a zinc claim, when yester- 
day he would have passed it by scornfully. 

In Arizona a mining man hired a Mexi- 
can to blast stumps. The hombre brought 
his boss some specimens of a curious mineral 
he had picked up in the hole left by a stump. 
This stuff proved to be galena, and within 
a few months the stump mine sold for one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Tungsten, manganese, molybdenum, ce- 
rium, platinum, thorium, potash, ozocerite 
or mineral wax, and several rare metals, min- 
erals and earths have been found recently in 
the West and worked profitably. Ten years 
ago they were of little commercial value, and 
sometimes were seen only in mineral muse- 
ums. Indeed, a valuable deposit of magne- 
site, in Nevada, was prospected by one of 
Uncle Sam’s geological-survey experts, who 
saw a specimen, in a mineral cabinet, incor- 
rectly labeled, and ran it down to the source, 
uncovering extensive beds. Anothermineral 
oddity of the West is the complex of min- 
erals known as “‘lenzite,’’ which is found in 
crystals in Arizona. It makes such a splen- 
didly sensitive coherer in wireless telegraphy 
that the crystals sell for ten dollars apiece. 

The old bonanza days may be over in the 
West, but the days of the prospector are 
not. Following one of the most fascinating 
and human callings left in modern life he 
still goes afield with his donkey, bacon and 
sour-dough pancakes, seeking he knows not 
what nor where. 





Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of arti- 
cles by James H. Collins. 
in an early issue. 


The second will appear 
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Education 


Waterman's Ideal takes 
a most important part 
in the development of 
quickness, accuracy, 
neatness and character 
of handwriting. It saves 
wasteful pencil sharpen- 
ing, avoids bothersome 
ink wells; makes work 
clean and records per- 
manent. 































WAT ERMAN'S 








Waterman’s Ideal 
is first and last the Foun- 
tain Pen of SERVICE. 
It is the one that has 
life-long durability and 
reliability, the fountain 
pen that has the famous 
spoon feed and other ex- 
clusive features of merit. 
It is the pen which gives 
that kind of SERVICE 
which has resulted in its 
world-wide endorsement 
and use. 






Timely 
Suggestion | 
There is nothing § 
more appropriate 
or useful to the 
student leaving 
for school or col- 
lege*than a 
Waterman's Ideal 
Fountain Pen. 


Best 
Stores 
Everywhere 
sell Waterman’s }[ 
IdealFountainPens 
in Self-Filling, Reg- 7 
ular, Safety and & 
Pocket Types. A 


; pen point to fit every 
; hand. 


'/ $2.50,$4.00,$5.00t0$150.00 


Avoid Substitutes. 
Folder sent on Request. 
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For Toilet and Bath 


This is the cake that easily takes out 
stains and clinging dirt without scouring 
or scrubbing. Never reddens or rough- 
ens the skin. Lathers instantly in any 
water—cold, warm, hard or soft. 

Keep acake in your bathroom, your garage, your desk 
and your traveling bag for quick, refreshing cleanliness. 
Sc per cake 
Sold by dealers everywhere. Sample cake mailed postpaid 
for your dealer's name and address and a two-cent stamp. 
Address 
CUDAHY, Dept. 46 
111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
64 Macauley Avenue 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


“We'll never be able to live this down,” 
said Henry Starkweather—Henry, one of 
the best two rifle shots in Eastern Connect- 
icut; Henry, sentenced to stay at home 
when his country needed him so badly on 
the Mexican border. “‘I tell you, fellows,” 
he said, “‘we’ve got to do something and do 
it quick, or we’ll never be able to show our 
faces outside of Hoxie again!”’ 

A meeting at the armory was called at 
half past ten, and everyone was invited to 
go. Unfortunately I was unable to be pres- 
ent, having a case that morning in Moosup, 
but when I got back I found my fellow citi- 
zens almost walking round on their toes, as 
though they were sharing some great secret 
of state—elevated, they seemed to be, and 
held together by a great mysterious purpose. 
I met Ed Leahy near the office, and the 
moment I tapped him for information he 
nearly drowned me in a great gush of en- 
lightenment. 

“Listen, doc,” he said. “If they won’t 
send us, all right! You know what we’re 
going todo? We’re going down on our own 
hook!” 

It was such a magnificent inspiration 
that it held me fascinated, and while I stood 
there staring at Ed, he made me a signal 
of caution and went swinging down the 
street, looking like a composite of George 
Washington, Captain Kidd, William Tell 
and the Man in the Iron Mask—rebellious, 
exalted, martial—and yet as mysterious as 
they make them. 

That afternoon I received a strange tele- 
phone message that a special meeting would 
be held at the armory at three o’clock— 
strange because the speaker refused to give 
me his name, although I’d know Fatty 
Riggs’ piping voice anywhere. Now by that 
time wild horses couldn’t have kept me away 
from participating in the great Hoxie revolt. 
When I reached the armory it was packed. 
Henry Starkweather was guarding the 
door with a rifle at his shoulder, and some- 
how the sight of that rifle gave me an 
added thrill. He told me that Ed was down 
at the station, making cautious inquiries 
about the cost of a special train to Nogales, 
Arizona, where the Connecticut troops 
were mobilizing. Meanwhile Mrs. Winsor 
had the floor and was discussing ways and 
means. Mrs. Winsor is president of the 
woman’s club, and it was she who raised the 
money for the library and the new steeple 
for the old Hoxie church. 

““Here’s another idea that’s just occurred 
to me,” she was saying as I pushed through 
the crowd at the door. ‘‘We could hold 
a watermelon festival and give a prize to 
the one who turns in the most seeds—only 
fresh, damp seeds to be counted of course. 
A clothing party is also a novel way to raise 
money. Everyone pays fifty cents to get in, 
but everyone gets a rebate of five cents for 
each regular article of clothing which he or 
she has left off.” 

At this point, for some mysterious rea- 
son, a lot of people turned to look at Dea- 
con Wiggins, who has a name for closeness 
second to none in Hoxie, and a voice ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Oh, you Lord Godiva!”’ 

“Tn raising the money for the steeple,” 
hastily continued Mrs. Winsor, ‘“‘I made 
nearly fifty dollars with my potato-pie 
supper 

At this point, a decided interruption took 
place. Ed Leahy pushed his way into the 
armory, with the expression of a man who 
could throw his head on the floor and stamp 
upon it. 

“Well, Edward,” said Mrs. Winsor, ‘‘did 
you find how much it would cost?” 

Ed groaned, looking round through his 
bangs as though they were plumes of 
mourning, and when he had concluded these 
melancholy preliminaries he said: 

“To take this bunch down to the Mexi- 
can border it will cost us thirty-nine hun- 
dred dollars for transportation alone!”’ 

A gasping silence fell upon the armory 
and Deacon Wiggins made an involuntary 
movement toward his hat, as though it 
were no place for a thrifty man. From out 
of the silence arose the suffering voice of 
Fatty Riggs: 

“Good night, Polly! We’d have to eat 
watermelon and potato pie for the rest of 
our natural lives to raise as much money as 
that!”’ 

“Then what are we going to do?”’ cried 
Mrs. Winsor. 





Now history seems to agree upon the fact | 


that in every worthy crisis a man of the 
hour appears and bids unruly circumstances 
to go and feed the stock. Even so in the 
crisis that faced Hoxie at that moment. So 
far as I know it was the first time that Will 
Henley had ever distinguished himself, 
either in public or in private, being a bash- 
ful young man who was trying to live down 
a reputation that he had made in the third 
year of his age, when he had kissed a calf 
and the calf had passionately kicked him in 
the face for it, since which affair Master 
Henley had always worn his nose in a rather 
sheepish manner—somewhat on the bias. 
And yet it was Private Henley’s suggestion 
that solved one of the knottiest problems 
in our local history because, when Mrs. 
Winsor cried out, almost in despair, ‘‘Then 
what are we going to do?”’ Will jumped to 
his feet and shouted: ‘‘Sell the armory!” 

For as long as a man can hold his breath 
I think the suggestion stunned us, but then 
we began to see the poetic justice in Will 
Henley’s idea, and we knew the thing was 
done. If Company M wasn’t good enough 
to go to the front it wasn’t good enough to 
have an armory, either; and what better 
purpose could any armory serve than to 
be the means of sending its boys to the 
front where they belonged, all the Respect- 
fullys in Hartford and all the village cut- 
ups in Eastern Connecticut to the contrary 
notwithstanding? You can imagine then 
whether or not it took long for a committee 
to wait on Major Ames, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Windham Arms Com- 
pany, and offer him the armory property, 
which he coveted so much, for the net sum 
of four thousand dollars, the transaction to 
be closed and the money paid just as quickly 
as the papers could be signed, sealed and 
delivered. 

As you will guess from his title, Major 
Ames was an old soldier, and he was an old 
soldier in more senses than one. It didn’t 
take him long to gather from the commit- 
tee the reason for their haste, and it must 
have warmed his martial old heart to the 
very cockles, for he came into the meeting 
pawing like a war horse that scents the bat- 
tle from afar. I’mnot saying that the major 
wasn’t hoping for a fight with Mexico be- 
cause, when you’ve said and done, he was 
in the fighting tool business and made one 
of the most ingenious repeating rifles ever 
turned out in New England. But somehow 
I believe that the major wasn’t thinking al- 
together of business when he came bounc- 
ing over to the armory and made a speech 
that nearly took the roof off, winding up by 
offering five thousand dollars for the prop- 
erty, which was a thousand more than we 
had ever expected to get, and a whole lot 
more than the place was worth. So in less 
than an hour we had engaged two special 
cars from Hoxie, Connecticut, to Nogales, 
Arizona, and had arranged that Company 
M should leave Hoxie at nine-fifty-eight 
the next morning, proceeding to its destina- 
tion by way of New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis and Fort Worth. 

“And now, folks,’”’ pleaded Ed, just be- 
fore the meeting broke up, ‘‘one thing more. 
When we get there it will be all right, be- 
cause the worst they can do is to send us 
back, and we’ll take care of that when we 
get there. But if those boneheads in Hart- 
ford catch on to what we’re doing they’ll 
yank us back before we’re fairly started and 
make us look like monkeys, and all that 
money spent for nothing. So what we want 
to do is to act as though we were going reg- 
ular—just as if we’d been ordered to go. 
Therefore, I ask everybody here present to 
raise their right hands and promise to keep 
this thing quiet till-the time comes to talk 
about it; andif anybody spills the beans and 
gets us into trouble, do you hereby faithfully 
promise and swear to duck them in the pond 
and keep them there till they’ll never want 
to go and tattle tales any more?”’ 

Everybody’s hand went up with a shout 
and the meeting adjourned—probably one 
of the most remarkable conventions ever 
held in America. The boys of Company M 
began putting their kits together and the 
woman’s club started on its everlasting 
chore of providing refreshments. The five 
thousand dollars that Major Ames paid for 
the armory left plenty to keep the boys 
well fed on their trip to the border, and as 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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Your Child 


Really Loves 

Music 
VERY child does. 
That’s why they 

hum or sing at play, 


or pick out little tunes 
themselves. 








It is your great respon- 
sibility to see that this 
gift is cherished—not 
lost; that the piano you 
give him or her to take 
music lessons on is one 
whose tone is absolutely 
pure. A poor toned 
piano dulls the child’s 
ear, teaches it sound- 
habits that can ruin its 
whole career in music. 


Hallet & Davis 
Pianos 


Famous Three-Quarters of a Century 


bear the endorsement of world- 
renowned musicians — Liszt, 
Rubinstein, Strauss, and a host 
of others, running way back to 
1839, praising their true, beauti- 
ful, singing tone. Have received 
highest awards at international 
expositions. Used in nearly 
100,000 homes, schools, con- 
servatories. 

Do not put any money into any piano 
until you know all about the Hallet & 
Davis—its reasonable prices, the con- 


venient terms on which you may have 
it in your home—wherever you live. 


Write today for Piano Book. 


Hallet & Davis : 


Piano Co. 


(Est. 1839) Lf 
145 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. ae if 
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Makers of 
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Steady! It’s smoothest—surest— 
evenest power which the refined 
Twin-six gives to the new Packard 
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Air-men travel the most 
treacherous of all roads. 


They must have dependable, 
continuous power—with energy- 
wasting vibrations canceled. 


Therefore — 


The Twin-six type of motor is 
the dominant equipment of the 
modern aéroplane. 


In sky-flight and track-flight, 
in America and Europe, in peace 
and war, in the automobile and 
the aéroplane—this motor is the 
modern and the most efficient 
power plant. 


Man’s fiercest tests—in_his- 
tory’s great motor epoch—have 
culminated in the Twin-six. 


And Packard, ever leading, 


leads here. 


Eight thousand of the first 
model Packard Twin-sixes were 
too few to satisfy the demand 
of fore-seeing buyers. 


Both the demand and. supply 
are now immensely greater. An 
early order will insure an early 
delivery for you. Prices, for the 
open cars—2-25, $2,865 and 
2-35, $3,265—f. o. b. Detroit. 





Ask the man who owns one 
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’ (Continued from Page 33) 

the two special cars were to be coupled to 
through trains as soon as they reached New 
London, you can see that Company M 
would never be very far from the dining car 
ahead. All the same, when the woman’s 
club stopped work that evening they had 
toiled so faithfully and well that every man 
had an average of seventeen sandwiches and 
eleven pieces of cake to last him between 
Hoxie and New London, a fatiguing journey 
of not a yard less than thirty-one miles. 

« Iam going to pass over that last night as 
quickly as I can, because as soon as the 
women of Hoxie stopped putting up re- 
freshments and had time to realize that the 
boys were really and truly going they ex- 
perienced a sudden change of heart. Dewy 
eyes and broken voices quickly succeeded 
the flashing glance and indignant tone; and 
when our boys went down to the station 
and climbed into their two private coaches 
the next morning, I want to tell you that it 
was a pretty subdued crowd. But youth 
and patriotism don’t hold their sadness 
long, and when the cars were coupled to 
the nine-fifty-eight, and Krauss’ band once 
more swung grandly into the Star-Spangled 
Banner, the eyes of Hoxie were all the 
brighter for the tears they had shed; and 
when the mill whistles started blowing and 
the church bells started ringing and old Ben 
Waller started firing the cannon in front of 
the armory, the train started out to the ac- 
companiment of a wild, mad cheer from 
those who were left behind, and there was 
mighty little work done in our town that 


ay. 

Company M laid low till it got well past 
New London, and then at one of thestations 
Ed Leahy got off and chalked on each of 
the two cars: ‘‘ Hoxie, Conn., Boys. 1776— 
1860-1916. Always On Deck.” At first 
some of the more cautious ones wanted 
“Hoxie” rubbed off, but pride of locality 
finally prevailed. Indeed, it must have 
been the nerve of the thing that carried it 
through as it went. You, for instance, who 
probably saw at least one detachment of 
khaki-clad boys going through your station, 
did it ever occur to you, if only for a mo- 
ment, that it might have been a rebellious 
company breaking every known canon of 
martial law and proceeding to the front at 
its own expense? Of course you never 
dreamed of such a thing, and for the same 
reason nobody suspeetéd‘our boys, either. 
By the time they reached. Chicago, Com- 
pany M no longer askedthemselves ‘“‘Do 
you think we'll get there?” but rather, 
“Say, what in thunder are we going to do 
when we do get there?”’ 

Not that the problem was causing them 
any serious lack of sleep. Four of the 
boys had been members of Krauss’ band 
and had brought their instruments— cornet, 
trombone, clarinet and kettledrum—and 
whenever the train stopped at a station 
they gave an impromptu concert on the 
back platform and thereby won a string 
of enthusiastic press notices right across the 
North American continent. And what with 
these concerts, and the cheers that followed 
them all day long, and the surprisingly 
pleasant things that were handed through 
the windows, and the visits from the pas- 
sengers in the regular coaches ahead, the 
boys of Company M weren’t exactly fretting 
themselves into early declines. At the same 
time, as they drew nearer to the border, 
the question kept recurring a little more 
insistently each time: “‘Say, what in thunder 
are we going to do when we get there?” 

It was not until they left Fort Worth that 
a plan of action was adopted. 

“When we get to Nogales,” said Ed, 
“we'll have to slide in with the first Con- 
necticut regiment we can find—just pre- 
tend it’s all right and bluff ’em toit. We’ve 
bluffed it through so far and I guess we can 
keep it up.” 

“But suppose we get called,’”’ objected 
Frank Norris, he who in his peaceful days 
used to study law in Back & Darbie’s office. 

“Why, then we'll goright to the general,” 
said Ed, “and explain the whole thing to 
him. When he knows what we’ve done to 
get into this scrap, I’ll bet he’ll let us stay 
if he’s any sort of aman. You would, if you 
were a general, wouldn’t you?” 

“Sure I would; but that’s not the point. 
Suppose he’s one of these cranky old guys, 
and he turns round and has us court- 
martialed “a 

“Sure!” scoffed Ed. ‘‘And suppose he 
has us all shot at sunrise! Wouldn’t it 
make a good picture post card! Lined up 
against a wall, the whole bunch of us ——”’ 

Fortunately at this point the conductor 
came in. The train they were on was going 
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east toward Brownsville, Texas, whereas 
Company M was going west to Nogales, 
Arizona. So when they reached a junction, 
not far from the Mexican border, the two 
Hoxie cars were left on a siding to await the 
next westbound train. 

“You'll have four hours to wait,” said 
the conductor as his train began to pull 
out; “plenty of time to stretch your legs!” 

“Stretch our legs!”’ reported Ed later. 
“That conductor certainly made a remark. 
Sure we stretched our legs. We stretched 
our arms, too, and our ribs, to say nothing 
of our necks, and Will Battey stretched out 
on the gravel by the side of the track and 
stayed stretched till we thought he’d never 
limber up again. But wait till I tell you 
how it started! 

““As soon as we got off the train we 
smelled fire. There was a big blaze about 
two miles to the south of us, and I guess 
that’s where everybody was—fighting it— 
because there wasn’t anybody round the 
junction. JI never saw such a fire. It 
stretched as far as you could see and looked 
like a big bump of hell that had pushed up 
through the crust. 

“First I thought we’d go and help fight 
it, and then I thought we’d miss our train if 
we did, because when you once get mixed 
up with a fire it’s hard to leave it, and what 
with one thing and another I said ‘Nothing 
doing, boys. Maybe it’s Mexico that’s 
burning up, for all we know, and serve 
them right for what they did at Carrizal. 
Let’s bat round a while,’ says I, ‘and see if 
we can find a place to swim.’ 

“We walked west along the track till we 
came to a nice little stream, and there we 
stopped and had a race to see who could hit 
the water first. I was climbing up on the 
railway bridge to make a high dive, when 
all at once I stopped with my hands up over 
my head, and I’ll bet my ears stuck up like 
a Boston bull’s. ‘Listen!’ I shouts at the 
crowd, and they stopped splashing to listen. 
‘Bang! Bang! Bang!’ it goes again, and 
then we heard a locomotive blowing the dis- 
tress signal, and it sounded so mournful and 
human that the goose flesh came out all 
over me, and I knew we were in for some- 
thing big. 

“‘Believe me, we didn’t stop to dress very 
fancy. We slung our shoes and shirts on, 
grabbed our rifles and cartridges, and beat 
it up the track as fast as we could beat it, 
with our shirts flapping behind us like 


battle flags, and every man with his trigger 


finger aching, and me and Henry Stark- 
weather sort of keeping an eye on each 
other, both having it in mind to get the 
first shot. 

““We must have run a couple of miles 
when we came to where the track curved 
round through a deep cut. There was an 
engine and two Pullmans in that cut, with’a 
big pile of dirt and stones covering the rails 
in front and another big pile blocking the 
track behind. And up on each side of the 
bank was a fringe of swarthy-looking 
rowdies, laughing and shouting, and pump- 
ing lead down on that train as if they 
loved to do it and was going to keep it up 
till they died of joy. 

“Starky says he got the first shot, but I 
know better. As soon as they saw what 
was coming half of ’em disappeared on the 
other side of the bank—to get their horses 
ready, I guess—and the rest of ’em began 
cracking away at us. That’s when Will 
Battey got his. Believe me, though, they got 
it hotter than we did, and when we began 
to close up they all tumbled out of sight to- 
gether, except one big guy with a mahogany- 
colored face and bushy whiskers, who was 
lighting a fuse stuck in a five-gallon oil can. 

““FHe’s going to blow the train up!’ 
somebody back of me hollers, and me and 
Starky dropped down on one knee to draw 
a bead on Don Whiskerandos. We shot 
together and Mister Don he crumples up 
by the side of his five-gallon can and 
doesn’t care a continental what happens in 
the state of Texas any more. 

**T got him!’ yelled Starky, which is just 
like Starky, claiming everything in sight. 
I gave him a look that didn’t please him at 
all. 

“Why, you big boob,’ I told him, ‘you 
missed him by a mile 4 

“At that we began arguing, getting 
louder and more dignified every second, 
for all we stood there in our shirts and 
shoes, and we might have been arguing 
there yet if that bomb hadn’t gone off on 
the top of the bank and nearly buried one 
side of the train like those slides you read 
about in the Panama Canal. We hurried 
up then to see if anybody was hurt, and 

(Concluded on Page 37) 
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Bad for the Cows? 


A farmers’ jury may make you pay the damages. It seems incredible that, with much at 
stake, men who own cars or have trucks running around will take chances by buying any 
old kind of a brake lining. Perhaps the only time they think about it is when they’re 
in a pinch—in danger—and the brake lining doesn’t grip. Friction—friction, but there is 
no friction. Now try the other way—equip your car with 
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HYDRAULIC COMPRESsep 
Brake Lining -100% 


Thermoid is all friction—100% friction—from surface to surface—through and through—all friction. 
the kind of Brake Lining that will grip and hold your car. 

Thermoid is made of high grade long-fibre Canadian Asbestos, spun on brass wire. Woven into cloth, thoroughly 
impregnated with a friction compound, folded, stitched, then hydraulically compressed in one single solid 
mass. Thermoid has ‘‘body’’—substance—wearing qualities. It’s there with the friction until it is worn to 
paper thinness. Tell your supply or garage man you must have Thermoid. 
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#YDRAULIC COMPRESSED 
Brake Lining-100% 
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Our Guarantee: 


Thermoid Brake Lining is abso- 
lutely guaranteed to give more 
satisfactory results and to out- 
wear any other lining manu- 
factured. Not affected by heat, 


hermoid Rubber Compan 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Makers of Nassau Tires and Thermoid Radiator 
Hose, Garden Hose, Etc. 


oil, water, gasoline, or dirt. 

















Today and every day hundreds of cement floors in America pass be- 
yond the stage of usefulness. Yet yesterday they could have been saved for years of service. 

As soon as a cement floor begins to dust, look out for trouble. In a very short time it will start 
crumbling and soft spots will appear. Then, if not treated immediately, the floor will soon become 
full of dangerous holes, cracks and ruts, and will be utterly useless. (Refer to illustrations.) 

But AGATEX will save your floor, if applied in time. 


Agatex is a liquid preparation easily applied witha 
long-handled brush. It hardens cement through and 
through without changing its color or appearance. 


By a chemical process, Agatex binds and welds 
the loose particles of sand and cement together, 
forming a smooth, hard, flinty surface. 


Agatex may be applied at night and the floor can 


THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES, 
501 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


No loss of time— 
Good for new as 


be used next morning as usual. 
no experienced help necessary. 
well as old floors. 

Floors treated with Agatex retain their hardness 
indefinitely. hey become permanently wear- 
resisting and dustproof. Oilproof and greaseproof. 


Let us give you full particulars about Agatex. 











Special Paint 
Products for 

Special Needs 

We specialize in unusual 
paint requirements. If 
you need a special paint 
for any kind of surface or 
condition, our efficient 
corps of expert chemists 
and chemical engineers 
will supply you with the 
most satisfactory product 
for that particular need. 
Write our free Consulting 
Service Department for 
suggestions and advice. 




































Trus-Con Wood Floor 
Preservative 
protects wood floors from 
wear and decay, making 
them wear-resisting and 
permanent, Easilyapplied 
with a wide brush, fills all 
poreswitha tough,rubbery 
substance, forming a sur- 
face that cannot splinter. 

Send today for booklet 
and information, stating 
vour needs. 











isused by industrial plants 
of all kinds because of its 
light-reflecting qualities. 
Its high gloss finish resem- 
bles porcelain, It will not 
turn yellow, shows no 
tendency to peel or flake 
and can readily be 
cleaned with soap and 
water. Complete infor- 
mation on request. 
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1917 Touring Car, a Seven-Passenger 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers: wheelbase 122 inches; $1280 Detroit 





Quality First 
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We have said very little concerning the beauty of this new Chalmers. 

Why, indeed, discuss beauty? For beauty is to be seen and not ex- 
plained. Its appeal is to the eye. 

We believe, moreover, that the beauty of this new touring car goes 
without argument. So we have maintained a silence on the subject — willing 
to rest our case on the accuracy of some 50,000,000 pairs of eyes. 

In fact if we were asked to write down in words the beauty of this car 
we would call the task difficult, if not impossible. 

The temptation would be to resort to superlatives. But strong adjec- 
tives are weak in attempting to describe true beauty—the wings of a 
butterfly; the sea on a fair day; a lovely woman. 

Then, it would be no easy task to put one’s finger on this, that and that 
feature, which stands out supreme in beauty. 

One person might point out the oval fenders as being beautiful; 
another, the gently sloping bonnet; another, the smartly tilted wind-shield, 
the steering wheel or the spare tire carrier. 

And still another might admire, above all, the new and distinctive lines 
of the body. 
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They all would be right. 


Because any of these and a dozen other features have a strong appeal 
to an educated eye. 


The beauty of this Chalmers, nevertheless, lies not in any one, two or 
three points, but in the whole car, the entire composition—the ensemble. 


So we shall not attempt to analyze or describe the beauty of this new 
Chalmers car. Rather do we prefer to let your own eyes decide, with one 
glance, either in the Chalmers salesroom, or as the car whizzes by. 


First impressions are usually the strong and lasting ones. 


Perhaps the strong, lasting impression created in the mind’s eye on 
the first glance at this Chalmers accounts for the ease with which 10,000 
of these 1917 cars have been sold since our announcement in June. 


Five-Passenger Touring Car, $1090 Detroit; $1475 Walkerville, Ontario 
Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1280 Detroit ; $1775 Walkerville, Ontario 


Chalmers Motor Company - - - - Detroit 
Chalmers Motor Company of Canada, Ltd., - Walkerville, Ontario 
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eo OU know that as your 
marksmanship im- 
proves, your pleasure in 
shooting increases. 
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HOUSANDS 
of BOY SCOUTS 


secure their outfits by sell- 
ing The Saturday Evening 
Post. ‘‘A good Scout earns 
his way.”’ 


We offer liberal cash prof- 
its and a choice of 700 val- 
uable merchandise prizes. 


Our work will not interfere 
with school or scouting. 
gLet us tell you about it. 


Sales Division, Box 570 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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(Concluded from Page 35) 
who do you suppose comes climbing out of 
those Pullmans? Nobodyat all except Major 
General Perston and his staff, and a lot of 


high cockalorums from Washington—no, | 
sir,nobodyat all! They’d been up to Nogales | 


on a tour of inspection and were going 
back to El Paso on a special. Somebody 


must have given Don Whiskerandos the | 
tip, and first he started a fire near the | 


junction to keep the patrol busy, and then 


if | he laid for the train. 


““After we had saluted pretty well all the 
way round, the general asked us how our 
company happened to be there without our 
pants, so I thought it was a good time to tell 
him the whole story, and I did. 

“@Tis the hand of Providence,’ said he, 
‘and when the hand of Providence displays 
itself I hardly know how to proceed. Go 
and get your clothes,’ said he, ‘and while 
you’re away I’ll consider what to do.’ 

“So back we went to the bridge and 
found those dirty greasers had swiped our 
clothes, and when we reported to the gen- 
eral again he laughed and said, ‘I refuse to 
interfere, for again I plainly see the hand of 
Providence,’ though to me it looked more 
like the foot, because when we got the 
train clear at last the Pullmans looked as 
if they had been through a wreck. The 
engineer just managed to yank ’em to the 
siding and there he swiped our two special 
cars and left us standing there in our shirts 
and shoes, and maybe we didn’t make a riot 
when the westbound train came along and 
found us lined up, blushing till we could 
hardly see out of our eyes, and every man 
standing with his knees bent and trying to 
look as modest as he could. 

““All the same, I guess the general forgave 
us—maybe some of those guys from Wash- 
ington talked to him and had him send a 
telegram to Nogales—for when we got 
there we found a big crowd at the station, 
waiting with extra pairs of pants. An 
orderly told us to report to headquarters 
and after we’d been assigned to the Tenth 
Connecticut regiment I want to tell you 
that we were the candy kids on the Mexican 
Border that night!” 

And that’s the story I promised to tell 
you—a story that we shall never get tired 
of talking about here in Hoxie. At the date 
I am writing this we are still at peace with 


Mexico, but if Company M hadn’t been on | 
hand, to save that train from being blown | { 


up, I don’t believe that all the doves of 
peace that ever were hatched could have 
prevented an immediate declaration of 
war. And whether war or peace is the final 
issue I doubt if the general staff at Wash- 
ington will ever forget the ‘“‘ Hoxie, Conn., 
Boys; 1776-1860-1916; Always On Deck.” 


For iiis Morning Ride 


HE Cutlers, who live at the edge of a 

small Missouri town, had had the car 
twoweeks. Very early one morning a neigh- 
bor was out mowing his lawn while other 
people slept—or wanted to. Cutler came 
walking briskly down the street with a 
basket of eggs on his arm. 

“Hey, Cutler!’’ called the man with the 
lawn mower. ‘‘ What are you taking your 
eggs to the store for so early?” 

““Gasoline!”’ came the significant answer. 





| 
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“PAO ELIMINATE entirely the troubles I often had ~ 
when I connected my electric iron or toaster, I have 
had C-H Push Sockets installed on all my fixtures. 


“And if ever I move or build a home I’]] have 


GH Push Sockets 


Yust push the Button” 


everywhere that sockets are used, and John has put in the 
same order at his factory. 


“The electrical contractor explained that the C-H Push Socket 
has nearly three times the current-carrying capacity of the 
usual key socket, and this is the reason it can easily supply 
current for the electrical appliances which require from 300 
to 600 watts. The usual socket, he said, can carry only 250 
watts and therefore is liable to give trouble.”’ 


When you specify sockets for your lighting system be sure 
to look at the shell and note this marking ‘“‘C-H 660W”’. They 
are furnished by most high-class electric-fixture dealers and 
contractors without extra charge. 


Send 10 cents to cover postage and we will mail you a C-H Push Socket. 
Test it out in your own home—then you will understand. 


Write for “‘ Making Electric Service Safer’’ and learn all about the 
safety and efficiency of C-H Push Sockets. 


THE CUTLER-HAMMER MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Makers of the C-H Magnetic Gear Shift and World's Largest Manufacturers of 
Electrical Controlling Devices. 
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Purdue University Sets A 
New Standard In Lubricants 


OOD news for car owners! 
Science has settled the lubrication question. 


HAVOLINE OIL received premier honors. 


In a competitive test held at Purdue University, Havoline demonstrated its su- 
periority over every one of the twelve leading brands of motor oils. 


Havoline outrivaled its competitors not merely in one, but in every essential 
element by which lubricant efficiency is measured. 
Havoline Oil is now the accepted and indisputable World’s standard lubricant. Highest 
scientific authority proclaims it supreme in points of durability, heat-resisting qualities, mini- 
mum frictional loss and uniform quality in all temperatures. 
The life of your car, the enjoyment of your motoring, depend largely upon the lubrication. 


Use Havoline Oil—‘‘It Makes A Difference.”’ 
A Good Guide To A Square Dealer 


The Havoline sign identifies a square dealer. You'll find Havoline Oil and Havoline dealers wherever 
you can steer a car—garages, supply stations and grocers selling supply stores. 
Send for booklet, *“Havoline Oil Goes To College.’” Read the whole story of the remarkable university 
tests which established Havoline Oil as the World’s standard lubricant. 
INDIAN REFINING CO. Department A, NEW YORK 
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The Trenton Potter 





Put a Silent Closet in 
Your New Bathroom 


It makes no difference how much you spend fix- 
ing up a bathroom —if you put a noisy closet in 
there, you will never be proud of that bathroom. 


The Trenton Potteries Co. 


Silent Closet 


It operates so quietly that it can’t be heard beyond a 
closed door. The relief to your ears and your sensibilities 
will be greater than you can imagine. The Si-wel-clo 
costs no more than the noisy kind for installation labor. 
Along with the Si-wel-clo, The Trenton Potteries Co. 
makes sanitary fixtures of Vitreous China and Solid Por- 
celain—Lavatories, Bath Tubs, Kitchen Sinks and Laundry 
Tubs—that cannot tarnish, peel, stain or discolor. These 
fixtures stay a gleaming white and are particularly inviting 
to people who appreciate refinement when combined with 
durability. 

Your architect and plumber know these fix- 
tures and will recommend them. 


Write for Booklet M-5 (fener: 
It will help you to plan your bathroom and 


select the fixtures best suited to your needs. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. - Trenton, N. J. 
Largest Makers of Sanitary Pottery in U. S. A. 








Leaders of Men 
—whether along the Mexican bor- 
der, or in business, keep themselves 
in the best of health. An important 


part of their health preparedness is 
intelligent care of their teeth. 


Dr.lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Taoth Powder 


OR 


ental Cream 


used three times a day, together 
with twice yearly visits to your 
dentist, means a lifetime of 
good teeth for you. 


THAT BOYS LIKE 
ISsN LHIst BOGE 


We have a free copy for every boy 
who cares enough about owning 
a Shetland Pony, or a Bicycle, or 
a complete Baseball Outfit, or a 
Wireless Set, or 700 other splen- 
did prizes, to ask us how he can 
secure them. 


These prizes are for boys who sell 
The Saturday Evening Post. All 
our boys get the prizes in addition 
to a fine cash profit on every copy 
they sell. Just send your name 
and address to us on a postal card. 


Right away will come your copy 
of the Book of Prizes, and a letter 
telling how you can earn plenty of 
spending money without sacrific- 
ing any time from school or play. 


Send 2c stamp today 
for a trial package of 
either Dr. Lyon's Per- 
fect Tooth Powder or 
Dental Cream. 


I. W. Lyon & Sons, Inc. 
522 West 27th St. 
New York City 


Sales Division, Box 569 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square Philadelphia 
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ON THE CURB 


(Continued from Page 11) 


said sidewalks.’”’ The manager of a cheap 
restaurant patronized by curb people de- 
clared that his telephone stood near the 
door, which was only thirty feet from the 
curb, and that the noise was never loud 
enough to “interfere with his free and ac- 
tive use of the telephone.” 

No one would join the lawyer in his com- 
plaint, and so the judge threw the case out 
as being trivial, and sarcastically remarked 
that ‘‘the complainant evidently lacked 
more serious occupation.” No doubt he 
realized that the economic importance of 
the curb, as a great free market for securi- 
ties, far exceeds the ill effect of having a 
public nuisance on one block of a single 
street. Though the statutes of New York 
State and the ordinances of New York City 
have many references to markets in general 
they appear to contain none in regard to 
the curb. So it would seem as if this most 
important of all outside markets exists 
solely on police sufferance. But, so long as 
the neighboring buildings are tenanted 
chiefly with curb brokers, the complaints 
against this self-evident public nuisance 
will never be serious enough to result in its 
removal. 

About nine o’clock in the morning an 
employee, who keeps house for the curb, 
appears with a broom to polish off the as- 
phalt. At the same time a traffic policeman 
arrives with several iron standards, which 
have large round disks on the bottom to 
make them stand up, and openings at the 
top through which to pass a rope. The 
scrubbing complete, each man takes two 
standards, one in each hand, and, making 
haste to stake off the allotted inclosure be- 
fore teams can pass over and soil the pave- 
ment, by a dexterous spinning movement 
they set the uprights in place. 

Then the rope is passed through the tops 
of the standards and the Police Depart- 
ment has once more set its approval upon 
that old and polite fiction that the curb 
market is confined to a given space; for 
when the market is active the brokers 
swarm and surge from side to side of the 
street and the inclosure disappears, like so 
many other romances, before stern reality. 
For the last year or two the sidewalk on 
the western side has been practically im- 
passable, and the trip from Exchange Place 
to Beaver Street is like making one’s way 
through a herd of buffaloes. 


The Volume of Business Done 


Only during rainstorms of the cloud- 
burst variety are the curb boys discouraged. 
At such times the market is quiet. In win- 
ter they dress like Eskimos; in summer 
with every variety of negligée. Curb bro- 
kers are mostly very young, strong, muscu- 
lar, and lusty of voice. They appear to 
thrive on exposure; and older men, who 
have long ago graduated from the curb to 
the Stock Exchange or to other pursuits, 
testify to the beneficent effects of their early 
outdoor life. 

For years the respectable element on the 
curb has struggled, with gradually increas- 
ing success, to eliminate the irresponsible 
boys, strange characters and adventurers 
that naturally gravitate toward a free and 
open market. To-day by far the most ab- 
sorbing feature of the market, to the on- 
looker whose curiosity is anything more 
than the most childish and gawkish, is not 
so much the brokers themselves, despite 
irrepressible skylarking and their always 
vocal and apparently riotous behavior, but 
ratherthe remarkable system of communica- 
tion between the curb and the surrounding 


| buildings. 


There is no such adequate and complete 
machinery for reporting transactions on the 
curb as exists on the Stock Exchange. The 
work is conducted by private parties 
rather than by the curb organization. But, 
allowing for all imperfections and discrep- 
ancies, the fact remains that business since 
1914 has been enormous. At one time it 
was said the total sales reached a million 
shares for a day or two. They have been 
running two or three hundred thousand 
shares a day, generally a half or two-thirds 
as much as the Stock Exchange itself, and 
on one occasion even larger. 

In the Stock Exchange Building, con- 
structed, as it was, with that very end in 
view, there is an elaborate telegraphic and 
telephonic system of indicators, disks, tick- 
ers, and other mechanical devices, to bring 
the orders to the brokers on the floor and 
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ES m’am, it’s made 

of tomatoes that are 
tomatoes. Firm ones— 
plump, fully-ripened 
beauties —such as you'd 
like to eat whole. Cooked 
lightly so as not to lose any 
of their natural flavor and 
‘‘appetized”’ by pure spices. 


LUE [ABEL 
KETCHUP. 


Adds zest to all it touches 





Contains only those ingredients 
Recognized and Endorsed 
by the U. S. Government. 


It keeps after it is opened. 


Our chili sauce, soups, jams, jellies, 
preserves, meats, canned fruits and 
vegetables are equally as high quality 
and satisfying as Blue Label Ketchup. 


Write for booklet, ‘Original Menus."' A postal 
mentioning your grocer’s name will bring it. 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


To Increase Your 
Earnings 

Is Easy through the Curtis Plan 

Nate about you are sub- 


scribers for The Satur- 
day Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home ‘fournal and The 
Country Gentleman. We'll 
pay you liberally in commis- 
sion and salary for forward- 
ing these renewals and 
looking after new orders in 
your leisure hours. You can- 
not help making some money 
and you can make the 
amount as large as you wish. 
Let us send you details. 


Agency Division, Box 581 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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carry away news of their execution. But 
here is the curb, out on the street, in the 
rain and snow and sleet, doing almost as 
much business, and physically barred from 
any obvious facilities to do it with. But 
human ingenuity has overcome many ob- 
stacles and it has surmounted this one. 

The buildings that surround the curb are 
like ant hills. They swarm with human in- 
sects. In every window sit boys—hundreds 
of them—as close as they can be packed. 
The windows are open and the boys carry 
on an elaborate sign language with the 
brokers on the street below, conveying to 
them the orders to buy and sell by frantic 
finger motions and receiving confirmation 
in the same deaf-and-dumb language that 
those orders have been filled. The noise is 
fartoo deafening forany othersystem. Back 
of the boys, just inside the windows, which 
are made vast openings on purpose, are pri- 
vate telephones and telegraph instruments, 
with their wires extending to all parts of the 
city and country. One building alone houses 
a hundred of these private curb wires. 


The Color of the Curb 


Nowhere has the business of stock pro- 
motion been so full of incident, color and hu- 
man interest as on the curb. Nor has the 
process been wholly petty. It has its mon- 
umental chapters—epic fakes, as it were. 
Every period of stock inflation and every 
stock market in the world has its record of 
big deals in which the public was landed. 
The curb is far from alone in that respect. 
Especially in earlier days it stood so in- 
vitingly open to operation that the oppor- 
tunity of pulling off raw deals fairly knocked 
at the door of the fly-by-night promoter, get- 
poleduick trickster and shoe-string specu- 
ator. 

The most bizarre personalities and sug- 
gestive incidents have been identified with 
the curb. The Stock Exchange seems drab 
by comparison. It was on the curb that 
United Copper had its fateful flare-up in 
1907. F. Augustus Heinze, a mining engi- 
neer, had sold out his valuable Montana 
copper properties for fourteen million dol- 
lars cash, and with the proceeds he fell upon 
New York with a loud hurrah. Among 
other spectacular plunges he tried to boost 
the stock of a mediocre copper property. 
The gyrations of this stock proved the im- 
mediate incident, though in no sense the 
underlying cause, that fired off the panic of 
1907. Heinze died a broken man, and the 
copper company long ago disappeared from 
the curb and from all other markets. 

Thomas W. Lawson seems to have ex- 
ploded the greatest number of bombs on 
the curb. For years he kept the brokers and 
the speculating public in a daily turmoil 
by his really gigantic operations. Not only 
did he distribute buying and selling orders 
among scores of brokers with an unheard- 
of largess, but he kept interested persons 
swarming like bees in a hive by stating in 
advance, through the medium of widespread 
newspaper advertisements, exactly to what 
height he intended to boost his stocks. 

Among those that Lawson boomed were 
Nipissing, Yukon Gold, Trinity, First Na- 
tional, Bay State Gas, Nevada-Utah and 
Alaska Gold. Some have since dropped out 
of sight. A few are alive. At one time he so 
stirred up speculation in one of these stocks 
that all the employees of numerous Stock 
Exchange firms were ordered to desert their 
empty offices and execute orders on the 
curb. In every stock named he instigated 
or took a leading partin speculation that in- 
volved hundreds of brokers, probably tens 
of thousands of speculators, and required 
the financial editors of daily newspapers 
to write two-column front-page ‘news 
spreads”’ descriptive of the pandemonium 
that had broken loose. 

At one time Lawson advertised through 
a full page in leading papers throughout 
the country to the effect that on a certain 
day he would introduce a stock at five dol- 
lars a share on the curb. He stated that he 
would sell two hundred and fifty thousand 
shares, beginning at five dollars, on a ‘‘slid- 
ing scale, up.”” The most skillful broker on 
the New York Stock Exchange was em- 
ployed to handle the huge operation. This 
man had been used for years by the ablest 
financiers in Wall Street to handle their 
biggest stock deals, and the brokers knew 
that Lawson could not engage him unless 
he meant business. 

But the brokers believed the stock would 
really sell much higher than five dollars; 
so they began to trade in it at higher prices, 
though it did not yet exist. They traded in 
the stock “‘W. I.,”’ round seven to seven 
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and a half; and their opinion was that when 
the day came and real stock appeared it 
would open at nine and sell up to twelve in 
a few minutes. 

“But I reasoned that Lawson would 
have to make good on his promise to sell 
some stock at five dollars,” said a broker 
who recently recalled the incident. ‘No 
one else agreed with me; but I elbowed my 
way into the crowd at the opening of the 
market and by most strenuous vocal efforts 
managed to get two hundred shares at 
seven. Though young and strong I was 
unable to get the first stock offered, which 
Lawson actually sold at five dollars. Other 
more accomplished athletes got ahead of 
me. But I sold the two hundred shares at 
nine almost before I could turn round; and 
that was pretty good for a youngster. I re- 
member a man, who was standing next to 
me and had more capital, who bought a 





much larger quantity of stock and sold it | 


at a total profit of forty thousand dollars.” 
Perhaps the most striking single incident 


in the annals of the curb was the promotion | 


of the Nipissing Mines Company, a big, 
rich silver-producing concern that made the 
Cobalt District of Canada famous. 

The original promoters put the stock on 
the curb at five dollars, worked it up to ten, 
and took their profit. Rich discoveries were 
made on the property and the stock rose to 
twenty dollars. Meantime the star expert of 
the firm of Guggenheim, leading mine opera- 


tors, looked into the property and reported | 
that it was a bonanza. The Guggenheims | 


startled the Street and imparted to Nip- 
issing a sudden importance by taking an 
option on a third of the stock—it had been 
a six-million-dollar company—at ten mill- 
ion dollars and paying two million five 
hundred thousand down. Speculation on 
the curb was enormous. The stock rushed 
up to thirty-four dollars a share and seemed 
on its way to fifty. 

At thirty-four dollars it began to droop 
and the Guggenheims threw a bombshell 
into the Street by announcing that they 
would not exercise their option. The mine 
“was not what they had been led to ex- 
pect.’”’ A collapse followed that spread ruin 
in every direction. Nipissing fell to four 
dollars, and to-day is selling round six dol- 
lars a share. 


Financial Freebooters 


For years the curb suffered from a long 
line of petty financial freebooters who mis- 
called themselves brokers. These men 
rarely belonged to the organization of rep- 
utable curb brokers, which has steadily 
grown in strength and influence. Usually 
the organization would not take them in, 
or the promoters found themselves less 
hampered by annoying rules, designed to 
make for fair dealing, by staying out. 
These men often built up an enormous busi- 
ness in cheap stocks of various mining 
camps. They flourished most when news- 
papers were less particular than now about 
the class of advertising they accepted. 

One of these brokers developed an im- 
mense trade in a group of low-priced shares 
of one of the new Canadian mining camps. 
People went crazy over these stocks. Not 
only did the public, so-called, bite freely, 
but solid business men and well-known 
bankers took many flyers. This broker’s 
office was about the busiest spot in New 
York. It was directly on the curb. Signals 
flashed in and out, telephones buzzed in- 
cessantly, and private wires to Boston, 
Toronto and other distant points were kept 
more than hot. 

Latent criticism never got far, because 
this office originated more curb business 
than any other. Many reputable employees 
were hired by the adventurer, and his or- 
ganization became one of the largest and 
most efficient in the Street. Most of all, he 
advertised so freely in the daily press that 
even the suspicious newspaper men were 
stopped from protest by the agony they 
knew it would cause their proprietors to 
lose forty or fifty thousand dollars a year 
from asinglesource. But, like other rockets, 
this one, too, came down. The broker 
failed—with a dull, uninteresting thud at 
that. His big offices were quickly con- 
verted into other uses. The man himself 
sought the refuge of another continent; 
stocks in which thousands had dabbled at 
his suggestion dropped out of sight; and 
the newspaper proprietors reluctantly saw 
a large vacant advertising space where prof- 
itable ‘‘copy” had been before. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles on 
the Curb Exchange. The second will appear next 
week. 
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of EMPIRE excellence. 











Graceful— A Woman’s Car 
Sturdy— A Man's Car 


To the woman who drives, the EMPIRE makes a special 
appeal. In beauty and grace of line it is unsurpassed, and with 
perfect gear shift, efficient brakes and convenient arrangement of 
all controls is easily and safely handled. 


EMPIRE offers the greatest car value of the season. 


Six Cylinder Gouring Car 
Four Cylinder Gouring Car 
Four ‘Passenger Gourabout 


Empire Automobile Co., 
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To the man who appreciates mechanical excellence, the cleancut === 
design of every unit, the extra sturdiness of chassis construction = 
and the efficiency of the motor is even more convincing evidence = 

=== 

Appearance, size, quality, finish and equipment considered, the = 

SRA Sy 
- $1125.00 Li 
- 960.00 HH 3 
2 1145.00 ped 






Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Coat Io. $50 more % prt 


DEVOE saves in three ways—fewer 


gallons required, fewer gallons to spread 
By the time 


(painter’s time) and longer wear. 





Mr. Elkins needs to paint again DEVOE probably 


will have saved him $60, instead of $30. 


Sera O: 


The oldest manufacturing concern in the United States 
Founded in New York 1754 


F.W.DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. 


New York 
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DEVOE &R. 


Vernosite 
The Long-Life Spar Var- 
nish. Will not blister or turn 


white. Dries dust-free in 10 
hours. Best varnish for all 
work exposed to weather. Rec- 
ommended for woodwork on 
yachts, front doors, bathrooms 
and stables. 


Mesa sreseeeesusuasasen 


Send for Color Cards 
and other suggestions 
that will help you 
beautify your home. 
Write your name and 
address in the margin 
and mail to us today. 
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May She Never Need Glasses 
of Her Own! 


As you value good vision, guard youthful eyes from the 
strain of poor light! Let boys and girls have an abundance 
of well-diffused light—for their work, their study, and play. 
It will keep their eyes young—and the very same light that’s 
saving their sight will bring ease and comfort to older eyes too! 


With NATIONAL MAZDAS you'll have better light 
without greater cost. For these are the lamps that give triple 
the light of the old style carbon lamps, and add not a cent to 
your light bills. Probably you are still using some old carbon 
lamps. Supplant them with NATIONAL MAZDAS! 


Buy NATIONAL MAZDAS where you see them displayed. Buy 
five at a time in the handy blue carton—it’s a genuine bargain in light! 


LEO Yiu aTAW ThihAc 

<0 NATIONAL LAMP Wor’ 

aka 

SE OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 

53 Nela Park Cleveland, Ohio 
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brownstone house in Park Avenue, with its 
fine grilled doorway, and portraits of the 
Alan Wingates of six generations staring 
mellowly from the walls. 

“Here,” he said optimistically, ‘‘is where 
I make an ass of myself again.”’ 

And he was not sure that he didn’t, and 
many times at that; for all that afternoon, 
until the violet incandescent lamps began 
to radiate in the streets, she led him to talk 
about himself, and his life and his voyages. 

I like, also, to think of how they were 
married. He had gone on courting her 
when in the city, and writing to her when 
at sea, in his blundering, lumbering way. 
It might have been merely a flirtation to 
her, so happy did she seem about it, and so 
much did she enjoy teasing him, except for 
the occasional lyrical flashes of trust and 
passion on her part that could be nothing 
else but love. 

“We'd better see about getting married,”’ 
he remarked casually on one of those rare 
afternoons on Fifth Avenue. “I think I’ll 
talk to your father.”’ 

“We'd better think ——” Shelaughed— 
a ricocheting burst of low melody, as from 
some wind instrument. 

“Yes,’’ he went on seriously; “I think 
I’ll see your father.”’ 

He went in to Alan Wingate in a trucu- 
lent way, expecting a stern and angry re- 
sistance. The gray old coffee man looked at 
him questioningly over his half-moon spec- 
tacles. 

“JT want to marry your daughter,” Mar- 
tin said. 

“And why shouldn’t you?’ Wingate 
asked. “‘If she will have you! The only ob- 
jection is that she has no money. I’m on 
the verge of bankruptcy and I have only 
enough for myself.”’ 

And that was the end of obstacles. 

The sailors liked the happy, care-free 
way of Martin’s bride. They liked her 
habit of taking a liner down to Buenos 
Aires, to meet him on the dock when he had 
finished beating down the East Coast. They 
liked her going to Marseilles to receive him 
when he had come up from Calcutta, 
through the Red Sea. 

The sailors liked to see that small, trim 
lady standing on a pierhead waiting for 
them as the freighter was maneuvered, 
with tinkling bells and throbbing engines 
and hoarse shouts from bridge to stern, into 
her appointed dock. And there were things 
lacking in the treatment of ambassadors 
on ocean liners that were accorded to 
Nellie Martin. 

And if they liked the same things and 
had the same virtues, the same joyful out- 
look on life, the same frank sincerity and 
sense of honor, they had the same fault— 
she perhaps in a greater degree. They had 
an enthusiasm that flamed like lambent 
fire; an enthusiasm that was given always 
to fine ideals. There was nothing judicial 
about their outlook on life. They were 
either all for a thing or all against it. Con- 
sequently when Martin came back, with his 
imagination thumping like an engine over 
the suggestion of the promoter, Becker, and 
unfolded the scheme to her, she jumped at 
it as a cat jumps for a mouse. 

“And you'll be at home all the time 
then!”’ she said joyfully. ‘‘And we’ll be 
rich!’ 

““Yes,” he said, more restrainedly; “‘we’ll 
be pretty well off.’ 

““And we'll have one of those big gray 
limousines,” she went on, “‘that go gliding 
along with flowers in them, and a box at the 
opera, and a place in the country—and 
we'll have everybody we know down!”’ 

And after two years they were, as Martin 
put it, pretty well off. They had nothing 
like his wife’s dream of luxury, but they 
had attained a wholesome material pros- 
perity. He found Becker’s statement to be 
true, that a good name is as potent—if not 
more so—than a heavy bank balance. He 
found, at least for the first year, that every- 
body was ready to help him—enthusiastic 
in the launching of a new commercial ad- 
venture, savoring its risks and glories vi- 
cariously. It was not hard to charter vessels 
and to get commissions, though bottoms 
were scarce, especially as the war went on. 

And for a while it was a great adventure 
to be on dry iand and to do business on it— 
as great an adventure as a landsman’s first 
long voyage to sea. It was something past 
belief to lie for more than two weeks in a 
comfortable bed instead of in a cramped 
cabin, and to sleep continuously without 


the interruption of being called on the 
bridge to combat a typhoon in the China 
Sea, or a tornado in the Caribbean, or to 
outstrategy the crushing, treacherous swell 
of Biscay Bay. 

And New York, too, was an adventure 
by itself—the color on Fifth Avenue; the 
rush and hustle of Broadway; the queer, 
quiet squares here and there, like an archi- 
pelago of green islands in a gray waste; the 
brooding, deserted look of the avenues to 
the extreme east and west; the green street 
cars, like exotic beetles; the thundering gal- 
lop of elevated trains; the thrill of the 
Subway, like some dangerous catchpenny 
in an amusement park; the people flashing 
past, tight-lipped, keen, efficient, doing 
something every minute; and, aboveall, that 
sense of growing, of the metropolis spread- 
ing and towering like a wonderful plant; 
the nervous crash and rattle of monster 
drills; the scream of cranes; dull detonations 
of dynamite; iron girders clanging, joint 
by joint; the sputter of are lights as men 
worked past midnight to the morning, rais- 
ing at every street corner a tower higher 
than the one the sons of Noe built on a plain 
in the land of Sennaar. 

“Ah, there is life here,” Martin would say 
to himself in that first year, ‘‘and progress 
here; and the sea is monotonous and never 
changes.” 

Iv 

ND for two years Martin believed in 
New York as the mammoth canvas he 

had painted, with the calm faith in which a 
devotee accepts a dogma. He had suc- 
ceeded. The vague unrest and desire for 
action that swept over him at times, his 
irritability, he took as defects in his own 
character and disciplined himself accord- 
ingly. Theluxury Nellie Martin had spoken 
of was now in part hers, with the comfort- 
able apartment on Seventy-ninth Street 
and the big eight-cylinder car. She had 
been a good prophet, he thought, as he 
walked up and down his drawing-room 
afterdinner. Suddenly Nellie, sittingstrum- 
ming the piano, turned to him with a gasp. 

‘“Why, Ned, you’re nervous!”’ she said. 

He stopped in his stride. 

“Nervous!” he laughed. “I haven’t any 
nerves.” 

“Oh, yes, you have!”’ she shot back at 
him. ‘And you’ve been going on like this 
for weeks, prowling up and down like a 
hyena in a cage, and snapping your fingers. 
You ought to see a doctor.”’ 

“T don’t want a doctor,” he said irri- 
tably. 

But the thing rankled. He remembered 
what a White Star man had said to him 
when they were talking of New York. 

“It’s the most wonderful city in the 
world!”” Martin had exclaimed. “In 
London they dawdle and in South America 
they laze. Here it’s all hustle and go.” 

“Here it’s all hysteria and nerves,’ the 
White Star man had countered. ‘They 
make five spasmodie jumps while a sane 
man would take two long strides. Oh, wait 
and see! Ina year or so you'll be nervous 
yourself. You'll be buzzing like an electric 
wire.” 

And he was already nervous. He thought, 
with a feeling of disgust, of the men who 
had to drink to steady themselves; of the 
men who had to go to sanitariums; of the 
men who collapsed at their desks. It 
worried him. 

And on top of this came the incident of 
the man in Cedar Street, a pale, thin man, 
with a colorless face and long fingers, and 
the eyes of a beaten dog. His clothes were 
shabby, and he looked up and down the 
street with a queer, hunted look. Martin 
stopped by his side. 

“T beg your pardon,” Martin said. ‘‘Is 
there anything wrong? Can I dosomething 
for you?” 

“Can you do something for me?” the 
man queried. ‘‘ You can do something for 
me. You can stake me to a square meal.”’ 

“TLet’s go in here,’ Martin nodded 
quickly. 

He sat and smoked while the other ate 
ravenously. He waited, a little embar- 


rassed. He wanted to know whether he 


could help out. 

“What is wrong?” he asked kindly. 

“Oh, nothing new!”’ the man answered. 
“Only a bum who tried to make a fortune. 
There’s lots of us.” 

“But there’s no need to get discouraged,” 
Martin argued. ‘‘There’s always oppor- 
tunity.” 
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Nut 
_ Tootsie Rolls 


> Made clean—Kept clean 
‘y N z= —Wrapped dustproof. 
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You just couldn't 
make better Candy 
than Nut Tootsie 
Rolls. 


Every roll is divided 
into six parts for your 
convenience. 


Plenty of Nuts 


I | Sold wherever Candy 
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The Stern & Saalberg Company 
New York 
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SOME of the biggest, most 
lastin’ things man has ever 
done began as pipe 


dreams. 


Yetiel Jor 


HERE is no need to tell you that 

_ most pipe smokers get greater 

enjoyment from Kentucky Burley 
tobacco than from any other kind. 


VELVET is Kentucky's choicest 
Burley tobacco aged Nature’s way— 
more than two years. 

Lggetta Myers Tebacco Co, 


10c Tins 5c Metal-lined Bags 
One Pound Glass Humidors 
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This Complete Automatic Hot Water 


GARAGE HEATING SYSTEM 
ONLY $35 f.o.b. asia Nie 


Any Handy Man Can Install 


The “ WASCO” garage heating systems are made for one, two, three, four and five car 
private garages. The one car system is shown in the above illustration, Systems 
consist of an all-cast iron hot water heater; a positive and simple automatic tem- 
perature regulator; all pipe and fittings properly threaded and cut to fit, ready 
to set up. The handsome three-section wall radiator covers a surface of 13 x 87 
inches. The heater is 30’ high with a round base—no legs. The water cylinder is 
cast all in one piece. The heater has a large 12”’ grate and brick ring. The heater is 
large enough to heat a three-car garage. A larger size for larger requirements. 


Special September 











READY-TO-SET-UP 





You do not touch the drafts nor bank the fire at night. 
heater and the automatic regulator do the rest. 


Simply supply coal; the 












Automatic Regulation 


The ‘“‘WASCO” regulation is simple and positive in its action. 
After the system has been started, the rise and fall of the float 
in the expansion tank automatically regulate the drafts on 
the system to meet weather changes. This is how it operates: 


At the beginning of the season you fill the system with water 
as instructed. As the water warms and expands, drafts are 
automatically operated to check the fire. As the heat is thrown 
off by the radiator, the water cools and the drafts open to 
start up the fire again. Thus the amount of fire is always 
proportioned to the amount of heat required in the 
garage. On cold nights, when more heat is needed, the 
heater automatically supplies more heat. 


Places Heat Directly in Front of Car Radiator 


The ‘“‘WASCO” hot water radiator puts the heat where the car needs it 
the most, directly in front of the automobile radiator. It is placed 
on the back wall of the garage. The car is run as close to the radi~ 
ator as necessary. The greatest amount of heat is delivered directly 
in front of the automobile radiator — where it is most needed. The 
freezing of car batteries and car radiator is therefore eliminated. 


No complicated mechanism to 
get out of order. Regulation 
is by expansion and contraction 
of water im system and is abso- 
lutely positive and automatic. 


No Danger From Fire 


The ‘‘WASCO” hot water heater is placed in a special 4’x 4’ heater 
house. This is usually a foot away from the garage. Two walls sep- 
arate the heater and the garage. 

The only connections are the two hot water pipes. The entrance to the heater house is from the 
outside. This conforms to insurance requirements. When ordinances are less strict, heater may be 
installed in garage with maximum safety because of its closed base construction. 


Costs But Five Cents a Day For Fuel 


A scuttle full of coal a day is all that is required for the ‘‘WASCO”’. Its automatic control regulates 
the consumption of coal. On warm days it keeps the fire shut off most of the time. The average 
coal consumption in a season makes the average cost but a few cents a day. You never have trouble 
with a cold car, frozen batteries or radiator. 


“WASCOQ” Systems Are For Private Garages 


“WASCO” hot water garage heater systems are for one, two, three, four and five car private garages. 
Manufactured in stock sizes, quantity-production, selling direct from factory to purchaser makes 
the ‘‘WASCO” selling price possible. 


Any Handy Man Can Install 


Your chauffeur or any handy man can install this system in a few hours’ time. The radiator comes 
in one piece ready to set up. All the pipes are accurately cut and threaded. A profusely illustrated 
instruction book makes setting up a matter of a few hours. 


Free Catalogue 


Our large ““WASCO”’ catalogue contains full descriptive 
information regarding our system. It contains illus- 
trations of all our systems. Also contains plans showing 
how the ““WASCO” system can be placed on any side of 
garagesothat theheatcan bedelivered where you need it. 
Warehouses _ Orders are filled from Warehouses in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Detroit and Des Moines. 
Be sure you take advantage of this special September price. Address all communications to our Syracuse office. 


W. A. SCHLEIT MFG. CO., INC., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Thirty Day Trial Offer 


We will send a ‘‘WASCO” system any- 
where with the understanding that if 
you are not entirely satisfied with the 
“WASCO” thirty days after arrival, we 
will refund your money. 
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“T’m afraid you’re a bit green to this 
city,’ was the faintly sneering criticism. 
“For one rich man there’s a hundred 
bums—like me. For one millionaire there’s 
a thousand down-and-outers.” He waved 
away the offer of a drink. “I had a little 
money once myself; but it went.’’ He 
paused for a minute. ‘“‘You get a little 
and you think you’re all right, and then all 
at once you’re left in the lurch.” He smiled 
bitterly. ‘Where are the millionaires of a 
few years ago?” 

Martin thought for a minute. Ancient 
magnetic names flashed through his mind. 
Yes; where were they? 

The man rose to go. He reached for his 
hat. 

“‘Tsn’t there some way I can help you?” 
Martin asked. ‘Tell me. With work? 
With money?” 

“T’m afraid I’ve tried too often to start 
again,” he replied; “‘and the name of 
money sickens me. There’s lots of us, I tell 
you, down on the Battery, up in Madison 
Square, in the breadline—old millionaires 
there too. We’re played out and haven’t 
got the nerve to die. Thanks for the meal, 
and I hope you'll get past all right.” 

He left. The encounter struck Martin 
with a sense of fright. That was another 
thing he couldn’t forget. 

And little by little these minor causes, 
incidents, worries culminated in a depres- 
sion that hung over him like a cloud. He 
found himself brooding time and time 
again over the thought of the sea, reliving 
old experiences and sailing old routes. A 
great nostalgia for it came on him and for 
the dangers of it that he knew—not like 
those of his present medium, which were 
hidden and sinister. When he was not 
doing that he was recapitulating in his 
mind the things that the poor down-and- 
outer had told him and fearing secondhand 
terrors. What if fortune should go back on 
him? One ship of his was loading in Green- 
land with oil, and another in Santos with 
coffee; and his own old boat, the City of 
Boston, was coming up from the Argentine 
with hides. 

What if something should happen to any 
or to all of them? It would nearly ruin him, 
on so close a margin was he operating. And 
he would be as one of those mushroom rich 
men, springing up in one night, and next 
day being trampled in the gutter. Or, if 
that didn’t happen, would he become a 
vague, amorphous thing, plethoric with 


money, and everything worth living for | 


lost? And again he would think of the sea 
and hear the chime of waves. 

Another canker ate him: he was becom- 
ing lonely. In this new life his wife had 
become a little parted from him. She had 
met new people and was interested in them, 
and it seemed rare for them to be alone 
now. The men they were beginning to 
know were men whose jargon of money and 
trade Martin spoke falteringly, and they 
knew little of the sea and its great tradi- 
tions. The women of the set looked on him 
as a sort of curiosity, with his great frame 
and old reputation. He wished he were 
back on the sea, where she, and she alone, 
would be waiting for him, radiant and 
happy, on the pier, and clear to his eyes as 
the stars he steered by. But that was over! 

But in those old days, empty as his wife’s 
life was, it was wholesome. She had held 
herself aloof from this hectic rush of 
amusement because her husband was not 
with her. She had occupied herself with 
the old and tried friends of his family and 
hers, gentle Old World people who had 
mapped out life clearly for themselves, and 
who followed their course as undeviatingly 
as a quartermaster follows the compass. 
She had been coming to him, her mind 
filled with the thought of him, her heart sing- 
ing at the prospect of the meeting. 

It had come on her gradually—this 
change; this widening of vacuous interests. 
It had come with the stealthiness and 
silence of a cat. There had first been her 
new home, which she was so proud to show 
to her old friends and her new. And the 
old ones, a little disconcerted by the sight 
of the new luxury and modernity, fell away 
little by little in their visits; and the new 
ones grew more in intimacy and number. 

There had been ealls to pay back, and 
new engagements made at them. In a 
month, it seemed, she was in the middle of 
the vortex, as a coracle spins about the rim 
of the maelstrom—at a lunch here; at a 
tea there; bringing him to dine with people 
he had hardly met and whom she expected 
him to like immediately; ata theater; ata 
lecture; on Fifth Avenue; at a dance; at 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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WHITE CHERRIES 
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Spare Time 
Turned into Dollars 


Anyone who has some spare 
hours canturn them into cash 


ORE than a million and a 

half mail subscriptions for 
The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman will expire 
this year and must be re- 
newed. Hundreds of thousands 
of new subscriptions will be 
ordered. 

We will pay you liberally in salary 


and commission if you will look 
after this business for us locally. 


A few hours’ work each week 
will bring you an extra five 
dollars. If you have more time 
than that, you can earn cor- 
respondingly more. 

Let us tell you about it. 
There will be no expense to 
you. 


Agency Division, Box 574 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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A Good Night’s Rest 


has a value that cannot be measured in dollars 

and cents. Proper rest is so essential to your 

health, working efficiency and ability to enjoy 

life that you can well afford to spend a trifle 
more and get a bedspring that insures sleeping 
comfort and restfulness. 
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If you want to know the wmost in bedspring comfort and 
restfulness, if you want to feel really refreshed and rested 


every morning—fit for a good day’s work—it will pay you to 
seek the ‘Way’? dealer in your town and have him send a 





WCW 


Its elastic hollow wire strand construction conforms to. the shape of your body in any posi- 
tion and permits complete relaxation. It does not roll you toward the centre, even though you sleep 
with a much heavier or much lighter person. You cannot bump on the bed slats or the siderails of the bed. 
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It is noiseless, sanitary, germ-proof. Every part Guaranteed for a Quarter Century 
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easily reached when dusting. It has no loose strands, not to sag or break —a guarantee which means you are assured of ] 
no open links, no exposed sharp corners to tear bed- 9,000 nights of luxurious rest for the price of one spring. Our guar- Z 
din antee tag attached to every genuine Way Sagless Spring. Y 

g- F —Interesting book —‘‘ Where Good Sleep Begins,’’ containing j 

- : valuable information about sleep and health. Send a postal today % 
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Look sharp for the 
name and red stripe 
on the frame—they iden- 
tify the genuine Way 
Sagless Spring. 
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ALFacentury ago, before the first Butterick 

magazine was founded, women had to 
depend largely upon word-of-mouth authority 
and their own common sense in handling some 
of the most vital problems of home life. They 
were living in comparative isolation with regard to 
the great questions of childhood, food, clothing and 
hygiene. 





Then came Butterick with a magazine which for 
the first time made common knowledge 
that which previous to its coming only 
experts had known. 





From that day to this, Butterick has 
performed a service for woman so varied 
and so intimate that in countless homes it is relied 
upon as a loyal friend. 


In 1907 Butterick started its campaign of 
“The Homeless Child for the Childless 
Home.’’ As a result, good homes have been 
found for 12,000 little waifs. Many a home has 
thanked Butterick for a child’s smile and a 
child’s love. Many a home is happy through its 
faith in Butterick. 





When little was known about the 
Montessori method of teaching, Butterick 
sent a representative to Italy to write re- 





ports for its readers. 


Aggressive work on the part of Butterick is in 
large part responsible for laws passed in several states 
giving women title to their own property and 
their own children; for the ‘‘Widows’ Pen- 
sions” law; and for the Smith-Lever Bill, which 
appropriates millions of dollars for improving 
farm processes and home life on the farm. 





Butterick first made it possible for women to make 
their own clothing —well, economically, stylishly. 
Without once flagging, for fifty years Butterick has 
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maintained the recognized leadership on 
all matters relating to clothing. Its or- 
ganization covers the entire globe and 





performs more service for women in re- 
gard to their clothes than any other insti- 
tution in the world. 


Last year Butterick began a series of articles on ‘“The 
House That Grows.’’ Before inaugurating this far- 
reaching plan for building one’s dwelling in units 
so that it can grow as the income and the 
family grow, Butterick sent an eminent architect pu famiez 
over the country to investigate local conditions; 
tested plans and specifications, and finally had the 
costs verified by outside contractors. Before the first 
word was published, a year was spent in preparation. 





Butterick established a Household Ex- 
periment Station where every new idea in 
household economics, every new labor- 
saving device, could be given a scientific 
trial for the benefit of Butterick readers. 


The Butterick magazines conduct helpful children’s 
clubs whose membership runs into tens of thousands. 
In our three women’s magazines— 7 %e Delineator, 
The Woman's Magazine, The Designer—there are a Be 
forty-seven regular monthly service departments, 0 
each conducted by qualified experts. They 
cover the whole field of women’s interests and are relied 
on by thousands of progressive housewives all over 





America. 


What Butterick service means to the women in this 
country is evidenced by the thousands and thousands of 
letters received every year asking advice on the most 

intimate problems of their lives. 


Each letter receives a personal reply 
from an expert competent to advise. 





Half a century of service such as this 
has earned Butterick publications their power and 
prestige in American homes. 









































(Continued from Page 42) 
a bazaar; playing bridge. At first it had 
been merely an exciting prospect to dip into 
activities like this. Then it had become a 
duty. Then a habit. She did not seem to 
have an hour unoccupied—and she was 
doing nothing. 

That was not life, he said to himself as 
he looked on in amazement. Life was not 
amusement. Life was not a thing to be 
frittered away. ‘‘No! by God!” he swore; 
and he crashed fist into palm with a sound 
like a gun exploding. Life was—life; a 
sweet, sane, strong thing, regular as the 
moon’s rising and the setting of suns, clear 
as air, healthy as rain, strong as a great 
gale; not a thing of electric light in the 
daytime, of looking into shop windows, of 
hysterical music and fetid rooms. No! 

But what could he do about it? He 
could not argue with his wife, for she would 
defeat him with her woman’s wit—the 
weapon that had defeated Samson, who 
was the strongest man in Israel. There was 
nothing else to do, except to send his fist 
crashing into her jaw and carry her away. 
And one didn’t do that sort of thing to a 
woman. 

He was sitting one evening, with a paper 
in his hand, looking out from the window of 
his apartment down on Madison Avenue. It 
was a warm May night, and an indefinable 
glamour from somewhere outside the city 
had stolen in. He turned to the column 
of shipping news and read down it. No 
boat he knew had come in that day. In 
the second part he started. “‘S. 8. Drake 
sailed for Cape Town,” heread. The Drake, 
with Johnnie Cope on board; and he had 
never come to the office! 

The thing cut him to the heart like a 
surgeon’s lancet. Why, what could it 
mean? They were all deserting him—all 
the old comrades! A tale had gone round 
that he was engrossed in money-making; 
that he no longer wanted to see the old 
friends he had made and kept at sea. They 
looked at him askance, as they looked at 
other brokers and bankers and business 
men—people whose ideals and lives they 
could not understand. A great sense of 
loneliness swept over him. 


Vv 


ERY calmly Martin sat in his office and 

read the two marconigrams that told 
him of his ruin. He sat crouched forward, 
elbows on knees, jaw out, brow corrugated, 
and watched the panorama of the harbor 
stretch before him in the afternoon haze. 
Occasionally he glanced at the messages: 


“Martha Washington ashore off Orkneys. 
Crew safe.—KENTON.” 


That was the vessel bringing oil from 
Greenland. There was no hope for that, he 
knew. He could imagine the low, lean 
oiler being pounded to shreds on the crags 
and needles of the bleak Scotch coast. 

“Thank God they’re all safe!”’ he mut- 
tered. 

He could see the oil calming the waves, 
except for the tremendous roll and sicken- 
ing after-tow, and the battle of the crew to 
reach shore. He took the second message 
from behind the first: 


“Rammed in fog by Caldwell liner. Set- 
tling. Revenue cutter standing by. No 
chance salvage.-—McCCREADY.”’ 


And this was the Pasquale Gomez com- 
ing up from Santos with coffee. She was 
gone, too, the good old Clyde-built hussy 
that had withstood shoal and storm—to be 
smashed in a fog off the Gulf Stream! And 
all hands were safe, with the cutter stand- 
ing by. There could be no blame on the 
captains, he knew; Kenton and McCready 
were as careful men as any in the merchant 
service. 

He was looking blindly through the win- 
dow, thinking of the battles both his men 
must have had before they gave up hope 
and abandoned their ships, when the sights 
and life of the harbor began to impress 
themselves on his mind as sunlight im- 
presses itself on a sensitive plate. 

A line of railroad cars on lighters passed 
under Brooklyn Bridge like a child’s toy 
gone adrift; a Gloucester schooner, with 
economically patched sails, made her _way 
upstream attached to a fussy tug; six or 
seven ferryboats edged their way from shore 
to shore, their dirty brown bulks show- 
ing, as it were, on a bias; a Booth liner 
edged backward from her pier; little patches 
of white cloud puffed from the tug’s funnels 
and a faint black layer of smoke hung 
round everything; and then suddenly a 
Cunard boat swept round the Battery out 
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to sea, running like a greyhound, hoot- 
hooting impatiently at everything before 
her, her funnels sloping backward, her lines 
running fine and free, as from a painter’s 
brush. 

Martin could imagine her course out to 
sea, with the mechanism of long experi- 
ence—the skimming through the Narrows; 
the halt to drop the pilot; the monotonous 
ringing on Scotland Lightship. Suddenly 
he straightened up. 

“That finishes it!’”? he said; and he 
walked out of his office. 

He went uptown; and as he went his 
mind ran on his affairs, and he docketed, 
ledgered and balanced roughly. He was 
only partially covered by insurance, and, 
except from the majority ownership in his 
own old boat, lying unloading at its Brook- 
lyn pier, he was ruined. There were a few 
thousands in the bank and he could raise 
enough to start him again as he used to be— 
his own master on his own vessel, beating 
up and down the world on his own affairs. 

A great sense of relief came over him. 
Subconsciously again he could hear the 
farewell tolling of the lightship and the 
first crash of the Atlantic against his bows. 
He had been ashamed, too, sitting there in 
his office, of having Kenton and McCready 
standing on their bridges, tight-lipped and 
grim, and fighting with life and soul for his 
property and his men, while he was grub- 
bing at a desk—grubbing for money! 

“No more of that, thank God!” said he. 

His wife rose as he swung into that small 
drawing room, to whose roof he nearly 
towered. She threw down the periodical in 
her hand and faced him with an instinctive 
look of fear. 

“Ned!” she cried out. 
wrong?” 

She walked forward until he faced her. 
He looked at her straight between the eyes. 
There was a wry smile to his mouth. 

“Nothing serious,’’ he snapped. “The 
Martha Washington was lost off the Ork- 
neys and the Pasquale Gomez was run 
down in a fog.” 

“Oh, God!” she said in a strained whis- 
per. ‘‘And everybody?” 

“And everybody saved!” He laughed 
uproariously. ‘I’ve lost nothing but 
money.’ He threw himself down on a sofa 
and threw his arm out. ‘But I’ve lost all 
of that,”’ he added. 

“Oh, poor Ned!” she said quickly, and 
slipped down beside him. Her arm went 
round his neck with a quick, hooking 
motion, and she held him close for a mo- 
ment silently. ‘‘Oh, poor Ned!” 

‘So it’s rolling down to Rio again for me, 
old girl,’ he said; and he smiled. “‘And 
you’ll come and meet me te 

“‘Listen!’’ she remonstrated with a sort 
of fierceness. ‘‘Don’t talk about it.” 

“But I will!’’ he continued. ‘The old 
City of Boston’s at her dock and I’m off 
again. And it’ll take me only a week to get 
fitted out and away; and you 

‘Listen, Ned!’ she whipped in again. 
“Don’t bea fool! Listen to sense.” 

He turned round on her witha grin. He 
liked that flashing, impatient way of hers. 
He liked to see her face flame into enthu- 
siasm; eyes glinting like lamps; mouth 
parted; hair quivering as though it 
breathed; her short staccato gesture with 
the left hand, like the downward flick of a 
cat’s paw. She caught the sleeve of his coat. 

“You’ve got to fight it through,” she 
shot at him, with her little jaw lifting. 
“You’ve got to fight it and win!” 

“T will,” he answered with his roaring 
laugh. “Pm going to take that old boat 
out and come home 

“Not with the boat, Ned.’’ She shook 


“Ts anything 











her head. ‘“‘Here, in New York, at the 
game.” 

“T won’t!”’ He snapped his teeth. “I 
can’t.” 

“You will and you can!” She rose in 


her enthusiasm. Her breath came panting. 
“You were making a name for yourself, and 
a fortune. What you did before you can do 
again. There’s not a man in the city as 
much trusted as you are, and everybody 
will help. Ned, man, you’ve got to!” 

“Even if I can,” he growled, “‘I don’t 
want to. I’m sick of it. I want the sea.” 
He shoved forward his immense, powerful 
hands. ‘I want something to do,”’ he said 
again. ‘This is no man’s job.” 

“Listen, Ned!’’ She bent over him. 
‘When you were on a ship you were only a 
master mariner—one human being in five 
oceans. Here in New York you are one of 
the coming men in the trade. In ten years 
the steamers of the Martin Line will be on 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Which 
Heating System? 


Whether it’s Steam—Hot Water—or a Warm Fresh Air 
Heater—the name ‘‘Richardson & Boynton’’ is the only assurance you 
need. There’s 78 years of successful experience behind it. In every section 
of the Union it is known—respected by users—by architects—by con- 
tractors—by heating contractors and builders. 













we are concerned only in finding the 
one that will serve you best and most 
economically. 


Let our broad experience guide you 
in the proper selection of a heating 
plant. We make alltypes. Therefore, 


Steam, Hot : CHAROSON & BOYNTOW c —and 

Water and f “Perfect” 
Warm > Ric Dv OT. é Kitchen 
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All Richardson & Boynton Heating Plants 
are the acknowledged best of their kind. De- 
pendable heating with lowest fuel cost and 
least attention have been perfected to the ut- 


most in each. But every building is a distinct 
problem. A plant that heats one may not heat 
the other. A special diagnosis is necessary in 
each case. And that’s where we can help you. 


Our 78 years’ experience has covered thousands of homes and buildings of all kinds, sizes, 
shapes and constructions. Chances are we have many times solved problems just like yours. 


See the Local R & B Dealer in Your Town 


He’s usually the best in his locality—a man who knows his baativesae al Tell him your problem. 
He’ll quickly tell you just what heating system is best for your building — cost of installation, 
maintenance, ete. If you don’t know him, write for his name and our Booklet B. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON COMPANY 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE, R. I. PHILADELPHIA 
405 Boylston St. Industrial Trust Bldg. 1342 Arch St. 


DEALERS—Write for 
full particulars. 


NEW YORK 
31 W. 31st St. 


CHICAGO 
171 W. Lake St. 
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only 7 
pounds. 




















Sure killing power be- 
cause striking energy is 
“th of a ton; because 
penetrates half inch 
steel at 100 yards; be- 
cause Spitzer point 
bullet (soft nose) ex- 
plodes the tissues it 
penetrates. 












Easy to hit game 
because trajectory 
so flat that mid- 
range height for 
300 yards is only 
5%o inches. 

















Recoils 
only 54% 
foot- 
pounds. 
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Terrific 





i velocity of cs Army Rifle, 
» 3000 feet « c most accurate 
/ persecond. | _ rifle in world. 





Bia Shootin stars 
from the 


250-3000 








Price $32.50; cartridges $5.30 per hundred. 


Gun dealers everywhere will be glad to show 


you this .250-.3000 Savage. 
SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 79 Savage Avenue, UTICA, NEW YORK 
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and finished. Its style, its drape, even its 
lining and trimming appointments, are 
mated to your preferences. 


All that the term “ Made-to-Order”’ can mean anywhere—at any price— 
Royal Tailoring means to you. But at prices of $18.50, $20, $22.50, $25, 
$30, $35 and $40; made possible through huge national distribution. The 
new Fall custom weaves are ready at your local dealer’s 
store; the largest and finest collection in all Royal annals. 
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$185 


MAN SIX 








1917 Lexincton Minute Man Six in Front of Monument in Lexington, Massachusetts, 
erected in Memory of the Minute Men of 1776 


Worthy Of Its Name 


"LIME cannot dim the fame of the Minute Man of 
1776. Not only for his valorous deeds at Lexington 
and at Concord, but for the qualities that have come 
to be considered typically American, the Minute Man 
is honored today as in the past. 


The sturdiness and reliability of the Minute Man have 
established themselves not only as standards for men, but for 


the products of men. 


By its name the Lexincron Minute Man Six suggests these 


qualities —and it is worthy of its name. 


Like the Minute Man 


of old, the Lexincron displays unexpected resources of power, 
an unceasing readiness for any duty. Rugged reliability, in-built, 
anda score of other peculiarly parallel attributes, justify the name. 


The outward beauty of the LExINGTON is a fitting accompani- 
ment of its inward excellence. A powerful, economical, comfort- 
able, convenient, stylish car duz/t with care by men of broad and 
diversified manufacturing experience. (C/ose to LEXINGTON are 
ten big factories devoted exclusively to making motor car parts— 
which means that Lexincron has all the advantages of large- 


scale economical production.) 


LEXINGTON SALIENT SUPERIORITIES 


Lexington-Continental Engine 

Moore Multiple Exhaust System 

Cut Steel Starting Gear on Flywheel 

Independent Ignition, Lighting and Start- 
ing Circuits 

Double Universal Joints 

Full-Floating Rear Axle with Spiral Bevel 


Gears 
Wick-Feed Oil Cups 


Engine-Driven Tire Pump 

Double-Bulb Adjustable Headlamps, 
Rigidly Mounted on Radiator 

Largest Size Motometer 

Bolted-on Tire Rack with Spare Demount- 
able Rim 

Oil Pressure Gauge 

Convex Mud Guards 

Genuine Leather Trimming throughout 


In addition, the regular equipment includes full ventilating weather-stripped 
windshield, speedometer, electric horn, ammeter, and trouble lamp 


Five-Passenger Minute Man Six Open Touring Car (shown) $1185 

Four-Passenger Minute Man Six Open Clubster . . . . - . . . 185 

Five-Passenger Minute Man Six Convertible Touring Car . . . . . 1350 

Four-Passenger Minute Man Six Convertible Clubster . . . . . . 1350 
THE THOROUGHBRED SIX 

Seven-Passenger 60 H. P. Touring Car, 144-inch Wheelbase $2875 

Four-Passenger 60 H. P. Clubster, 130-inch Wheelbase. . . . . . 2675 


LEXINGTON is now enjoying its tenth successful season. 
Literature sent free on request. 


the company back of it. 


Know more about the car and 


THE LEXINGTON-HOWARD CO., 700 W. 18th St., CONNERSVILLE, IND., U.S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 45) 
every sea and in every port. That’s a man’s 
job, Ned. A big man’s job!” 

He faltered a moment before answering. 
Her quick shifting attack had taken him by 
surprise. His eyes narrowed and his chin 
grew rugged as he thought that over. 

“Yes,” he said; ‘it is a man’s job—a 
big man’s job.” He rose. ‘But it’s not 
mine.” 

He walked toward the window. Suddenly 
he swung about. 

‘Listen!’ he said fiercely. “‘I’m through. 
I’m fighting a game I don’t know. I’m 
trying to make a fortune in a rat pit— 
jumping for it like a terrier dog. There’s no 
luck to it. I’m through!” 

She said nothing. She stood slim and 
erect, like a statue on a pedestal. Her calm 
eyes rested on his hot ones with a steady, 
unwavering glance. 

“I’m trying to make money overnight— 
a life’s work. It can’t be done. I’m a sea- 
man, captain of steam and sail; and I’m 
going back to it. And you’ll go back to the 
old friends and the old interests. Get your 
things ready, Nellie. This is the end.” 

He turned toward her with a half smile. 
A tenderness dawned in his eyes. She cut 
it short with a deft, sharp stab. 

“‘T’ve listened to you, Ned,” she began 
calmly. ‘Now listen to me! You’re not 
going back. If you’ve had enough of the 
land I’ve had enough of the sea.” 

““What?” he broke in dumfoundedly. 

“Enough, Ned!” she went on. “For 
two years I’ve let you go out of the harbor 
with always the fear of never seeing you 
again. I’ve waited for you, and watched 
and prayed for you. I’ve gone round 
lonely and I’ve gone round sad. When you 
were at home everything was happy, but 
when you were away it was drab. And 
now is 

“T’m sorry, Nellie,’ he said. ‘A man 
has to follow his road and a woman must 
stick to her man.” 

“It’s selfish!”? she snapped fiercely. 
“Drabness, drabness, drabness! Never a 
dance; hardly a friend; no color; no life. 
Now I’m enjoying myself : 

“You’re wasting yourself, my girl,” he 
said gently. ‘‘There’s nothing to it at all. 
You’re too good for this. It’s as empty asa 
soap bubble.” 

“‘T don’t care,” she answered. ‘‘I won’t 
go back to it.” 

“You will!” he thundered. 

There was a tense, sharp silence in the 
room, except for their rapid breathing; and 
then suddenly she drooped as if she had 
been struck by a hot wind. She leaned on 
the mantel, turning away to hide the little 
mist of tears in her eyes. 

“‘Ah, Ned!” she choked softly. ‘‘You’re 
going, and everything’s going; and the 
little home vi 

He looked at her as she stood there, a 
drooping, shining figure against the mar- 
ble mantel. He saw the soft twinkle of her 
hair and sensed the softness of her skin, 
like a rose leaf. She looked more cared for, 
more beautifully groomed, than in the old 
days two years before. That frock she 
wore too—she never could afford it then; 
or the trim, flexible pumps; or the glimpse 
of expensive silk at her ankles. 

And the room itself, the square room 
with the soft Chinese carpet, the bright 
landscapes on the walls, the little peach- 
blow vase that Li Hu, of Macao, had made 
six hundred years before; against the wall 
an ancient Norman vestment holder, car- 
rying on its heavy shelves a dozen curiosi- 
ties in silver, gold and bronze. Through 
glass doors he could see the dining room, 
a bright, sunlit place with its array of shin- 
ing silver and delicate linen. All this was 
art and comfort and luxury, and she was 
in the midst of it, owning it, happy! 

“We were so happy, mannie dear!” she 
sobbed. 

Ah, she was! And the change would 
turn all this topsy-turvy; would strip her of 
her expensive clothes; would take her away 
from the luxuries in which she queened it 
now. “And she queened it so well,’’ Mar- 
tin said to himself with a sense of pride. 
Her objections to going back to the old life 
were not selfish, he knew; were not for fear 
of losing comfort and her home, but because 
she could not see it any other way. It was 
true, he knew, that he could come back, 
as the phrase was. Was he fair to her? 

“Do go ahead, Ned!” she pleaded. 
“Don’t give up!” 

He looked at her again, a part and piece 
of the room about her; a gentle, soft thing 
that seemed herself to be the composition 
of a supreme artist. 
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“T won’t then,’ he answered her sud- 
denly, and swung out of the room. 

He went into his own austere one, clean 
as a sailor’s, simple as a monk’s. The 
moment he had closed the door he knew he 
had done wrong. He thought, with a great 
sense of pity, how tragic it was that the 
being he loved most in all the world should 
hang the greatest gyve on him in this 
prison of his. 

“Even that!’”? he muttered bitterly. 
“Even that!” 

A great gust of rage smote him like a 
pega sweeping southward from the 

ole. 

He went to the window in two swift 
strides and swung it open. Outside he 
could see New York, stretched, street on 
street and avenue on avenue, like some an- 
cient undecipherable maze. Dingily every- 
thing rose—temple and shop and dwelling, 
factory and railroad. In the distance the 
Metropolitan Tower rose gloomily erect. 
The din of the streets came to him like an 
insult. He glared out, teeth stripped and 
shoulders heaving, like a berserker warrior 
in a gin. 

He caught at the jambs of the window; 
and he felt, as he stood there, that with 
one great heave of his shoulders he could 
split the vast apartment house in twain, as 
Samson wrenched plinth from pillar in the 
alien temple. Enraged, he spat out on the 
street. He raised his fist and shook it. 

“Hell blast you, root andstock!’’ heswore 
savagely; and then, all suddenly, he turned 
wearily away. 

VI 

They will tell you—the wise city people—that all 
this is an old wives’ tale, a bogy created by morbid 
seamen, like that monstrous serpent of which Bishop 
Pontoppidan tells. And they will point out to you in 
conclusion that Sir John Murray—in 1910, was it 
not?—investigated the sea in the Michael Sars and 
found nothing but a stretch of weeds, They will laugh 
at the idea of anything sinister or malevolent there. 
But admit the evidence of Patrick Burk, master of the 
steamship Connaught Ranger, now somewhere off the 
Horn. He told it to me on his bridge one Mediter- 
ranean night, when the sea was like a queen’s cloak, 
and a great saffron moon rose over Africa: 

“T was second mate then in the bark The Kerry 
Gow—that was in ’83, before you were born, my lad— 
coming up from the Gold Coast in ballast, when we 
drifted into it. It was a June morning, and the breeze 
fell and the sails were licking from jib to mizzenmast. 
We drifted into it, I say; but I could have sworn that 
something pulled us along like a hawser to the bows. 
It came round green and moying, like a horde of mo- 
rays, and the sun seemed sort of yellow and the air 
unhealthy. And we still went into it; and no breeze 
blew. We were in it half an acre, it might be, when 
together we all jumped for the boats, and overboard, 
chopped our way out, and lay off for three days until 
a Greek boat took us up. We never saw The Kerry 
Gow again. But, thank God, we got out of it!” 

He was very silent for a time, thinking that over, 
shaking his head as he leaned across the rail. The bell 
in the pilot house rang eight and the bell in the bows 
answered, and the lookout’s cry came clear and com- 
forting: “Hight bells and all’s well!” 

“And all’s well!”’ repeated Burk, slowly and thank- 
fully. 

“And all’s well!” said I in a frightened whisper.— 
Author’s Note. 


DWARD MARTIN stood among the 

ruins of his business and looked about 
himin asort of daze as a man might return 
to a house that had been reduced to black- 
ened wood and white ashes by fire; and he 
considered in himself how best to build 
again. The manifest thing was to get money, 
and this he started out to do blithely. He 
put his case squarely and bluntly, as a sailor 
should, showing that his loss was not due to 
lack of ability or to carelessness, but to that 
vague, undefinable thing called the Act of 
God, against which neither foresight nor 
strength prevails. 

And some men grew cold at his approach, 
feeling and fearing that disaster had a back 
fire like an unexploded bomb, and that the 
safe policy was not to touch him or his af- 
fairs. This type cut him to the quick, for 
in his sailor’s training no man let go by 
unheeded another’s ery for help, and the 
thing wes inexplicable to him. The second 
type filled him with a deep loathing, as the 
sight of some slimy thing might. Of the 
second type was Lewis, the insurance man, 
to whom he went. He found Lewis sitting 
in his office in a dim half-light, the faded 
sun playing unhealthily upon his bald head 
and giving a sinister depth to his sunken, 
colorless eyes. The insurance broker rose at 
sight of him. 

“Hello, captain!” he hailed hollowly, 
and held out a flabby hand as Martin sat 
down. ‘‘That was fine work!’ he said 
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slowly, an unhealthy smile on his face. He 
pulled out a box of cigars. ‘“‘ Have one?’”’ he 
offered. “‘Crews of both ships saved? Very 
fine! Young Reynolds placed the insurance 
for you.”’ He smiled again. ‘I wonder 
how much?” 

“Not enough to cover by a long chalk,” 
Martin replied grimly. 

The broker lowered his chin on his chest. 
His mouth broke into a wide grin. His eyes 
smiled coyly from under the brows. There 
was something theatrical about his smile; 
something studied. It was like the simper 
of a sneak girl accusing another of flirting. 
The palm of one hand closed lovingly over 
the knuckles of the other. 

“So they all say,”’ he tittered. ‘‘So they 
all say.” 

Martin was lighting the cigar. Some- 
thing in the man’s tone grated on him and 
he looked up to see the suspiciously grin- 
ning face. He brought his match slowly 
down from the tip of his cigar, threw it 
away, threw the cigar away, pushed the 
chair backward with a rasp, and stood up. 
His massive jaw shot out. His eyes flashed 
suddenly as if an electric current had been 
turned on and a spark was flicking between 
terminals. His fists closed until they were 
like the heads of giant sledges. 

“What do you mean?”’ he bellowed sud- 
denly. His voice thundered out with a roar 
like that of an enraged bull. It exploded 
within the walls of the office like heavy 
gunnery. It made the clerks and stenog- 
raphers in the outer offices spring to their 
feet with whitefaces. ‘‘Whatdoyoumean?”’ 

““Why ——”’ the broker began in scared 
tones. His hands trembled. 

“Say it!’’ Martin thundered. ‘“‘Say it, 
and I’ll sling you through the window into 
the street.” 

He picked up his hat and gloves and 
turned to walk out of the office. At the 
door he paused. He eyed the broker with 
hotly contemptuous eyes. 

“You filthy dog!’’ he said calmly, and 
went out. 

At his bank he received the first part of 
his help. Reagan, the vice president, a dap- 
per, clean-featured, red-haired man of forty, 
listened to him, all the time boring at him 
with a gray eye, cold as ice and piercing as 
a knife. It was the eye with which a judge 
regards a criminal, when trying to get at the 
truth. It was the eye with which an expert 
examines a jewel, hunting for the flaw he 
fears to find. Its cold, unfriendly light cut 
at Martin like a whip. Under it his words 
grew more staccato, his tone resentful, his 
own eyes angry. He finished quickly and 
tilted his jaw. 

“That’s all!” he snapped. ‘ Well?” 

Reagan reached for a piece of paper, his 
eye as cold as before. 

“We can’t invest all you ask,’ he said 
calmly; ‘‘but I think I can promise half— 
on a series of renewal notes.” 

“‘Half’s no use to me,” Martin broke in. 
“T want it all. And this is the only place 
I know where to get it.” 

“Half’s all we can do on that,’’ Reagan 
replied; ‘“‘but I can make a suggestion. 
There’s a man called Bonner who might 
help youout ontherest. Dll giveyouanote. 
But I warn you he’ll want your eyeteeth.”’ 

“Tf he wants them and I want his money,”’ 
Martin said, ‘‘I’ll have to hand them over.” 

The banker began writing. A thin, expe- 
rienced smile cracked his face. 

“T suppose you will,” he said, and went 
on making his large, round characters. “It’s 
a hard game,” he continued. “If you’ve 
got money you break even. If you’re lend- 
ing money you’ve got a strangle hold on 
your man.” The lines from his nose to the 
corners of his mouth deepened and he shook 
his head. ‘But if you’re borrowing money 
you’ve got a faint chance for life, and you’ve 
got to make the most of it.” 

“And youmay go down,” Martin nodded. 

“And you may goup,”’ the banker smiled. 
“‘Tt’s the one man in a thousand who goes 
up to the sky that makes us all hang on.” 

He left the bank with a feeling of elation. 
It hadn’t been so hard after all. And this 
man Bonner? Well, the vice president 
seemed to think there would be no diffi- 
culty. But it came on him gradually, with 
a sense of chill, that once more he was put- 
ting himself under a yoke of responsibility. 
It would be years before he should be free 
again. There would be a chain about him 
that would keep him tied to office and desk 
until everything was settled up, and mean- 
time something might happen again—an- 
other Act of God! Another inexplicable 
caprice of the sea! 

It was late when everything was settled 
that night, and Nellie, his wife, he knew, 
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would be out; so he stopped at a restaurant 
on Park Avenuefor dinner. Ashe was pass- 
ing out—through the bar as it happened— 
someone hailed him. At the counter he 
saw Dorgan, a lawyer he had met down- 
town. He stopped for an instant. 

““What’s the good word, cap?”’ Dorgan 
hailed blithely. 

Martin stood still for an instant, smiling. 
He didn’t like the man, but he didn’t want 
to rush in. If the insurance-broker’s eye 
was leering, and the banker’s cold, Dor- 
gan’s was repellently wise. It gave the im- 
pression that the man knew everything that 
was unsavory and crooked and evil. His 
face was lean and long and regular; black, 
carefully groomed hair; blue shaved jowl; 
his movements quick and nervous. He was 
a tall, lithe man, and he kept his hands in 
his side pockets. 

“‘Been round trying to get money,’’ Mar- 
tin smiled. 

“You’re not wise, cap,’’ Dorgan grinned 
cynically. ‘‘You’re not wise.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You don’t make easy money nowa- 
days,” Dorgan shook his head. ‘‘There’s 
nothing to hard work and little pay. You’ve 
got to beat the other man to the punch and 
soak him where he doesn’t expect it.”’ 

“Tm afraid I don’t understand you,” 
Martin said, puzzled. 

“All the topnotchers make their cash in 
deals,”” Dorgan explained. ‘‘They don’t 
sell things for a profit or on a commission. 
I was talking to Rob Brown, from Yonkers, 
to-day. That guy’s worth half a million to- 
day! Say, do you know how he started 
out? I'll tell you.’”’ He paused for an in- 
stant to order a drink. 

“That guy,” he continued, tapping Mar- 
tin on the shoulder, “‘that guy got a couple 
of snow-shoveling contracts from the city. 
What did he know about shoveling? Noth- 
ing. He bid and got them—good fat ones. 
He sriooped round until he found a bunch 
of guineas with carts and men, and turned 
them in when the big falls came. Two thou- 
sand dollars—ten hours’ work! He’s a 
darned smart fellow, is Brown!”’ 

“*T see,’ commented Martin very coldly. 

“Now do you see? I'll tell you some- 
thing else: That guy got hold of a publisher 
with a Life of Washington that wouldn’t 
sell. Five volumes at a dollar; he got them. 
What does he do? He rounds up a gang of 
poor muts at the Mills Hotel, Number 
Seven. He sends them out in the suburbs 
to offer the set and three magnificent rose- 
bushes for five bones. Fall? Do they fall? 
They do. He turns up with three slips in 
flowerpots; tells the women they’ll grow. 
Say, that guy found four thousand suckers 
in thirty days. Set, one dollar; rosebushes, 
eighteen cents; man’s commission, fifty 
cents. Brains! That guy’s got brains!” 

“T’m afraid you misunderstand me.” 
Martin started out. “‘I want to earn 
money—not to steal it.” 

And he walked into Thirty;fourth Street 
with his new enthusiasm dead, stillborn in 
his eyes. 

vir 

T WAS hard for Martin to conceal his 

aversion for the man Bonner from the 
instant the money lender entered the office. 
There seemed to be compounded in him a 
mixture of furtiveness and fear, and at the 
same time a sense of cruelty that was like a 
malevolent emanation. He was a tall man 
and thin; and his face, with its fine aquiline 
cast, its high brow and delicate chin, might 
have been that of a great jurist had it not 
been for the twisted thin mouth and the 
cringing gray eyes. 

Martin looked a little curiously at the 


silk hat, which was dirty and ruffled; at the: 


morning clothes, ill fitting and unpressed; 
at the straight silver-headed cane, and 
gloves. He glanced at the curious pallor in 
the man’s face, and somehow the thought 
came to him that this man spent his days 
making money from people who hated him, 
and his nights dissipating it with men who 
despised him. He felt Bonner’s eye take 
him in with an air of possession; of gorman- 
dize, as it were—the eye of an executioner 
regarding a criminal with morbid pleasure. 

“Sit down, Mr. Bonner,” he said shortly 
and sharply. ‘‘My business with you is 
this: I want thirty thousand dollars on the 
security of my boat—the City of Boston— 
my business, goodwill, and anything else 
I’ve got.” 

They sat down together, on opposite 
sides of the desk. Quickly Martin put his 
case, a bit truculently, because he did not 
like the man. His jaw was shot forward, 
his eyes half closed. He drummed on his 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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For All “Outdooring” nA 


This is the Taste! | 


‘OR the ravenous, not-to-be-denied, insistent hunger of all outdoors, here is the taste 
that hits the hungry spot and yet says ‘‘More!’’ The tantalizing tang of Under- 
wood Deviled Ham in sandwiches or salads or stuffed eggs or a dozen other delicious dishes. 


SEVEN SEPTEMBER SANDWICHES 


. Underwood Deviled Ham, thin slices of fresh white, homemade bread, crusts trimmed. 
. Underwood Deviled Ham, chopped olives (equal quantities, mixed), white bread, thin. 
. Underwood Deviled Ham, small quantity Spanish onion, chopped, whole wheat bread. 
Underwood Deviled Ham, thin slices chicken, mayonnaise, white bread. 
Underwood Deviled Ham, spread on small rolls that have been split and toasted — 
(fine with tea). 
. Underwood Deviled Ham, chopped dill pickle, white or rye bread. 
. Underwood Deviled Ham, lettuce, mayonnaise, fresh white bread. 
SEND FOR “GOOD TASTES FOR GOOD TIMES” 

And learn seventeen other tempting new sandwiches, besides the rest of the Little Red Devil Recipes — 

nderwood Deviled Ham salads, scallops, soufflés, timbales, canapes, fritters, etc. This valuable book 
free for the asking. 15c will bring you economical can to try. ways mention grocer’s name when 
writing and if possible say whether he sells Underwood — most grocers do. Send now. 


WILLIAM UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 52 FULTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers also of Underwood Deviled Chicken, Tongue and Turkey 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 


**Branded with the Devil but Fit for the Gods’’ 


DK MARK 
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| TO RETAIL GROCERS: If you cannot get Underwood Deviled Ham \— 


== =| from your local jobber, write us. We'll find some way to supply you. —=—= 
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Because it has done away 
with the wash-day problem for 
all time—because it supplies power in the home 
to do the work a machine should do—because 
it is so simple and thorough in its work— 
that is why the OD —— 





Malte -Metor Washer 


UTFA = 
Swinging heversibhle Wringer 
has earned the commendation of own- 
ers in many lands as the best household 
utility they ever bought. 
Simply put in the clothes and start the little 
engine—a slight pressure of the foot does it. 


It needs no watching—no attention. Its com- 
pact construction does away with exposed gears 
and unprotected revolving mechanism, making 
it absolutely safe. Engine runs cream sepa- 
rator—bone grinder—ice cream freezer—churn 
—any small machinery when washing and 
wringing, if desired. Operates on gas or gas- 
oline. Does a big family wash in no time. 
Guaranteed for three years — 
money back if not satisfied. 
FREE - “The Maytag Laundry Manual’’ con- 
e taining expert launderer’s secrets on 
how to properly wash all fabrics. Valuable for the 
housewife—send for a copy—it's free. 


THE MAYTAG CO., Dept. 91, Newton, Ia. 


Branches and Warehouses in most principal cities. 
There is a Maytag Washer of every type—hand—power 
driven—electric—all built to the enviable Maytag 
Standard. e 
DEALERS: Investigate Maytag proposition. Write! 
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Huge Sums Spent To Make 
Your Tires Cost Less 


most remarkable tire advertisement 

ever published. 

It gets right down to the root of the 
great question— Which tire gives great- 
est value? 

It lays bare those differences in tire 
construction which the eye cannot always 
see. 

It reveals the extra cost to us of 
Goodyear features which make for 
longer life and lower last cost. 

It gives you a standard to go by in 
buying tires—a criterion by which you 
can judge whether other tires are as 
good as Goodyear. 


[: some respects this is perhaps the 


Goodyear Methods Cost More 
Than Ordinary Methods 


We have pointed out to you, time 
and again, the manufacturing features 
that make Goodyear Tires last longer. 

We have emphasized, over and over 
again, the differences in Goodyear tire 
construction and design which make their 
last cost lower to the user. 

Now we go a long step farther and show 
you how much money was spent over and 
above ordinary tire standards, and exactly 
how it was spent. 

We show you what it has cost to 
build this year’s production of tires 
according to Goodyear methods rather 
than ordinary methods. 


$1,504,530.84—To Make All-Weather 
Tread Double -Thick 


You probably would be none the 
wiser—until the tires were worn out— 
if we should make the Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread only ordinarily thick. 

But we make it double-thick, so that 
you get extra wear and extra mileage. 

The material required for this tire 
service to Goodyear users adds a mil- 
lion and a half dollars to our produc- 
tion costs this year. 


Yet Goodyear All-Weathers cost 
you but little more than ordinary tires; 
actually less than many without treads 
so thick. 


$598,321.81—To Use Goodyear 
On-Air Cure 


No other tire maker uses the Good- 
year On-Air cure by which Goodyear 
No-Hook Tires are vulcanized. 

If we should abandon it and go back 
to the old method, we could save al- 
most $600,000 in our factory this year. 

But your risk of blow-outs from 
wrinkled or buckled fabric—which you 
can’t see—would be greatly increased. 


Extra Material — $3,500,000 Labor, 
Equipment — $750,000 


The big blocks in the larger sizes of 
All-Weather No-Hook Tires give 
greater traction and longer life. They 
use more material. So does the in- 
creased size of the tires. The two total 
more than $400,000 for 1916. 

We could cut close to a million dol- 
lars from factory costs if we were con- 
tent to make the small-size Goodyear 
Clinchers without their added air-space 
and strength. 

Cord Tires are improved, at added 
cost. Tubes are made thicker, at 
added cost. 

Altogether, the extra material re- 
quired for Goodyear Tires and Tubes 
this year runs close to three millions 
and a half. 

The additional labor is well over 
$600,000 and the special equipment 
required for special Goodyear proc- 
esses costs more than $150,000. 


The Extra Millions Make 
Better Tires ty 


a 
Why, you ask, should The Good-~ es 


year Tire & Rubber Company put 
these extra millions into Goodyear 
Tires? 


So that you may have tires better 
than the average. 

So that you may enjoy complete tire 
satisfaction. 

So that you will always use Good- 
year Tires, after you have found that 
they do go farther and cost less. 

You cannot see in the tires the value 
of these extra four millions and more. 
But it is there—in extra material, in 
exclusive processes, in additional labor. 

And users of Goodyear Tires know 
it is there. 

They know, too, that The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company encourages 
and demands savings made through 
factory efficiency, through concentra- 
tion on one brand of tires, through eco- 
nomical distribution, and the elimination 
of extra discounts to dealers. 

And they know that these savings go 
back into Goodyear Tires to make 
them better, so that they will have less 
tire trouble, longer tire life and lower 
tire cost. 


Year After Year Goodyear 


Preference Grows 


That is why Goodyears are bought 
year after year by the largest number 
of users of any single brand of tires. 

That is why this group of hundreds 
of thousands increases from year to 
year. 

And why Goodyears are the pre- 
ferred tires, among close to 200 
brands, with those who reckon tire cost 
not on price but on service and mileage. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 
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Over $4,000,000 of Extra 
Value In Goodyear Tires 


Cost of double thickness 
in All-Weather Tread. . $1,504,530.84 


Cost of On-Air Cure over 
and aboveordinary cure 598,321.81 


Cost of improvements in 


No-Hook Tires ..... 461,101.06 

Cost of larger blocks in 
All-Weather Tread... 263,213.45 

Cost of increased size in 
larger No-Hook Tires. . 141,628.95 

Cost of improvements in 
Gord ates a aur. <a t 333,087 .98 


Cost of improvements in 
small-sizeClincherTires 914,159.92 


Cost of making Tubes 
BRACK CTI Bre en. : OLE SM 


Total of extra value in 
Goodyear Tires and 
IDES Seale oe Metiete hs | oi O4,291,909.3.0 
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PATENTED 


AUTO HEEL 
PROTECTOR 


Women Auto 
Drivers 


HEEL AND COUNTER 
PROTECTION 


TT eT CeEPreeaT TTT TTTTTTTTUTTITTT 
T TT HAA JU) 


IMM 


USED AND QUICKLY AP- 
PRECIATED BY WOMEN 
WHO DRIVE THEIR OWN 


CARS. NO MORE SCUF- 
FING, EASILY AND QUICKLY 
ATTACHED AND DETACHED, 
MONEY CHEERFULLY RE- 
FUNDED IF NOT ENTIRELY 
SATISFACTORY. 


PRICE 
$1.50 PER PAIR 


PREPAID TO ALLPARTS OF THEU.S. 
C. H. WoLFELT Co. 
THE BOOTERY 
Smart SHOES For WOMEN 


SOE DISTRIBUTORS FOR AMERICA 
432 Broapway - Los ANGELES 
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CUT OUT AND 


-. 


The Game of the Hour— 
Meeting a World’s Demand 


Amuseseverybody. Society Leaders, Ministers, Sports- 
men, Nurses forming ‘‘Trenches’’ Clubs everywhere. Cures 
blues; makes long journeys short; nothing like it anywhere. 
Military Camps and World's Peace Leaders equally heavy 
buyers. Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia; Fred’k Loeser Cor; 
Namm Co., Brooklyn; Macy's, New York; Boggs & Buhl, 
Jos. Horne Co., Pittsburgh; Woodward-Lothrop, Wash- 
ington; O'Neil’s, Baltimore; Gable’s, Altoona, sell its 
Standard game, mailed, 50c; plain case game, 30c; dozen 
standard, express, $5. Will mail to your soldier boy (or 
some ‘‘shut-in’’) direct, marked from you. No card party 
or church social longer complete without it. ‘“‘Fascinates 
like a kaleidoscope."’ The craze of the year. 


Dealers —Write today for details. Salesmen and 
agents all “‘making good.’”’ You can, too. 


Pittsburgh Game & Novelty Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
—=——EoE“_— __ _ =L_ ==) 


-<CAN HAVE 


ex 
—_ =e this wholly visible (42 key) single 
y shift, standard of standards, for 
your own and commission be- 
sides, if you will show your 
friends wherein it excels 
other $100 typewriters, and 
. explain to them our 
most liberal offer ever 
made on a strictly mod- 
ern, single shift type- 
| writer and a Woodstock at that. 

By post card or letter simply say, ‘Mail Particulars.” 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. 405 Chicago, Ill. 


establishing everywhere. Many sales easily 
AGENTS made. Self-selling Woodstock the latest great 
seller. Write for terms and territory. Act now. 
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(Continued from Page 49) 
desk with his long, blunt fingers. Bonner 
made labored entries in a small notebook. 
At last he looked up and smiled—a smile 
meant to be ingratiating, but which showed 


| as cold and base and thin as the man’s self. 


“Tt will cost alot of money,” Bonner said. 

“How much money?” Martin snapped 
back, like a counter to a boxer’s lead. 

“Tt will cost you seventy-five hundred for 
the year.” 

“Seventy ” Martin nearly leaped 
from his chair. ‘‘Damn it! That’s usury. 
That’s twenty-five per cent.” 

“Money’s dear,’ the lender chuckled. 
““Money’sthe dearest thing to buy onearth.” 

They examined the value of business and 
goodwill; they went into specifications and 
inspection reports of the City of Boston; 
they went over bills receivable from import- 
ers, and ship insurance to be paid for the 
loss of the boats off Scotland and in the Gulf 
Stream. 

“Andyourlifeinsurance?’’ Bonnersmiled 
again. “You carry a life insurance?”’ 

“T carry a life insurance for sixty thou- 
sand dollars,” he answered; ‘“‘but what has 
that got to do with it?” 

““We’ll need a mortgage on that too.” 

Bonner’s smile became something evilly 
droll, as though he had thought of some 
mysterious joke. 

“But, in heaven’s name, why?’’ 

“Because,” Bonner took up again, “if 
everything went wrong, and your ship sank, 
and you were ruined, you might commit 
suicide. Do you see?”’ 

“‘T see,’ Martin agreed grimly. 

He was silent for an instant, because he 
was not half sure he would not stop the pro- 
ceedings then and there and kick the man 
out of the office. 

‘And the things in your home too,” Bon- 
ner purred on; he resembled nothing so 
much now as a medieval devil applying re- 
fined torture to a sinner. “‘I want a mort- 
gage on that too.” 

“You want that too!’’ Martin’s tone was 
one of cold disgust. ‘‘What do you want 
that for?” 

“Because, if anything went wrong’’— 
Bonner smiled again— “‘ your wife might say 
they belonged to her. Women are more dis- 
honest than men.” 

Martinrose from his chair, breathing hard. 
A sudden rush of blood roared to his head 
like the sound of a cataract. The veins on 
his temples swelled; his great bull neck 
pushed against the sides of his collar; his 
nostrils twitched like those of a fine horse; 
his mouth twisted and his eyes suddenly 
became wild, savage things. Bonner rose 
hastily and crept to the wall. 

“Only a little joke, captain,’ he cried; 
“only a little joke!” 

The muscles on Martin’s shoulders and 
arms stiffened until they became an arch of 
living steel. His hands reached out for 
something to catch. Bonner shrank back 
and his face became dirty white. 

“You wouldn’t kill me, captain!’’ he 
whined. ‘‘ You wouldn’t kill me for a little 
joke!” 

“No; I wouldn’t kill you,” Martin said 
half consciously. “I couldn’t kill you. 
Youw’re a little man. I wish I could!” 

A great spasm of fury shook him like a 
torrent of sobs, and the muscles were ach- 
ing with a fierce, painful ache to do some- 
thing. His hands came in contact with the 
sides of the great flat-top desk. He caught 
on it grimly. Suddenly his shoulders went 
back in a vast spasmodic heave. The great 
mahogany mass rose as if it were match- 
wood. He brought it high in the air for an 
instant and then smashed it, with all his 
strength, onthe floor. It crashed into pieces 
with a splintering boom. 

“The end of all this filth!’’ he snarled be- 
tween his teeth. 

Two clerks swung open the door and en- 
teredtheroom. They looked aghast at Mar- 
tin, standing there silent and raging. They 
looked at Bonner, crouching against the 
wall, beads of sweat on his ashen forehead 
and his silk hat caught to his breast. Mar- 
tin pointed out the money lender to them 
with a quivering forefinger. _. 

“Take that jackal,’ he said, ‘“‘take that 
jackal and kick it into the street!” 

And suddenly he strode out of the office, 
with his head high and his face flaming. 





vilr 


He WALKED up Broadway like that, 
hat jammed hard on his head, shoulders 


| back, arms swinging, dividing the crowd as 
| the bow of a liner cuts through water. Near 


Fulton Street a blank and ugly space in the 
wall confronted him, and he saw in the gap 
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of the building a deep pit, with giant der- 
ricks whining and rattling, engines in con- 
vulsive spasms, blue dirty figures running 
to and fro, and above everything he heard 
the insistent cry of the drill, a metallic whir- 
ring like that of a monstrous dragon fly, 
which somehow for a moment suggested a 
burst of cacophonous tittering. The sight 
once before had thrilled him. It had seemed 
like the pulsing of life through the city’s 
arteries; but to-day he saw only an inefiec- 
tual movement in it, a convulsion, as of a 
man stricken by some implacable disease. 

“Tt changes all the time,” he thought 
contemptuously; ‘‘and the sea is calm and 
eternal!” 

He turned to the right intuitively and 
swung down Maiden Lane, past the shops 
of the jewelers, past the snapping current of 
Nassau Street, and followed the trail toward 
thedocks. Block by block the way changed. 
It lost the clean, efficient look of the busi- 
ness section with its neat windows and gar- 
nished streets. At Pearl Street it became 
dingy and barren, like some No Man’s 
Land; and gradually from then it took on 
color and warmth. 

Here were shops that somehow made his 
heart glow— queer groceries with jars of ol- 
ives and rosaries of figs in the window; with 
dulce from Ireland and pungent Southern 
fruits. A little farther on a uniform-tailor’s 
shop caught his eye, with dummies dressed 
in blue and gold, and white drill with black 
epaulets. And here, high in the air, was the 
sign of a tattoo artist. And here a junk shop 
for sailors, piled high inside and out with a 
million useless, childish things—tin whis- 
tles, chessboards, skins of alligators, a silk 
hat, a Masonic sword. The proprietor 
within sat in the middle with a smile on his 
little shrewd face, as if the wonderful assort- 
ment tickled his humor. Martin suddenly 
felt that all his passion had gone. 

He turned into South Street and looked 
toward the Battery. As far as he could see 
the barnlike piers crowded low on his left 
and the houses huddled to his right like a 
crowd jammed against the ropes of an in- 
closure—junk shop, tobacconist, barber, 
saloons, ship agencies and marine supplies. 
The tangy odor of the docks crept into his 
nostrils like a spice, a faint mixture of salt 
water and tarred rope. A sailor passed him 
carrying a macaw in a huge cage, and the 
motley population of the port eddied about 
like a carnival—square-headed Scandina- 
vians, erect, and every man a gentleman; 
stolid Germans; laughing negroes; here and 
there a Greek and a Turk; swarthy lascars 
in white duck; a pig-tailed Chinaman; a 
Spaniard, rolling a cigarette as he passed, 
with long, tawny fingers; gnarled sailormen 
from Gloucester and Newport News. Along 
the street great drays, drawn by Percherons, 
creaked by, whose drivers demanded way 
of one another with loud truculent curses. 
And about him, to his left, were the bows of 
ships, hawsered to the mooring bits of the 
docks like horses in a manger—white, broad 
boats from the tropics, and sloppy Greek 
liners; a neat Danish boat, small as a tor- 
pedo-boat destroyer, which looked as if it 
could never cross the Atlantic; a great red 
Argentine boat, ungainly and out of place, 
like an overgrown child; here and there a 
coastwise vessel, high in the bow and low 
amidships; and farther on a great schooner, 
with a tarnished feminine figurehead in gilt, 
which had come from Marseilles. 

He paused at a corner, looking at all this, 
drinking it in like a draft of pure air, 
when a babel of sounds from asaloon caught 
his ear—a crash and clatter, and the sound 
of disputation and the sound of laughter— 
and as he looked round for an instant the 
sight of a beggar, with an accordion, seated 
by the side door, held hiseye. He could see 
by the man’s red, salted face that he was an 
old seaman, with a pair of humorous blue 
eyes and a gap-toothed grin. A grimy me- 
chanic’s cap hung sidewise on his face and 
a tin cup by his side advertised his calling. 
He gave his shoulders a shake and drew the 
accordion out in a long moan. Martin 
looked on in hypnotized wonder, like a 
small child. 

The accordion broke into a quivering, 
lilting prelude. The player put his head 
back and closed his eyes. His shoulders 
moved to the time. He broke suddenly into 
a low, throaty barytone: 


“As I was a-passing down Paradise Street— 
Wey! Hey! Blow the man down!— 
As I was a-passing down Paradise Street— 
Give me some time till I blow the man 
down!” 


Martin started as though somebody had 
struck him a blow. He clenched his hands 
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We Can’t Pay You a Salary 
To Smoke This Cigar 


Wecan’t even afford to give you the cigars 
on condition that you smoke them. 


We can afford and do offer to charge you 
nothing for trying our cigars and ask you to 
pay nothing for them unless you like them 
and are convinced that you cannot match 
them unless you pay nearly twice as much. 


After all, if we sell you a 
better cigar for less money, 
and enable you to cut your 
cigar bill in half—it does 
amount to almost the same 
thing as paying you to smoke 
our cigars, doesn’t it? 


Now just consider what we 
are willing to do to convince 





you that we make cigars that 
you really want to smoke. 


We will put the cigars in your hands 
at our risk. You may smoke them 
alternately with those you now smoke, 
you may cut them open and examine 
the filler, you may try them on men 
you consider good judges—if after 
smoking ten you don’t want them— 
send the rest back at our expense. 


HERE IS OUR OFFER: Upon 
request, we will send fifty Shivers’ 
Panatelas on approval to a reader 
of The Saturday Evening Post, ex- 
press prepaid. He may smoke ten 
cigars and return the remaining forty 
at cur expense and no charge for 
the ten smoked if he is not satisfied 
with them; if he is pleased and 
keeps them, he agrees to remit the 
price, $2.50, within ten days. 


We have contended that our Pana- 
tela would be a standard 10c cigar 
if instead of being sold from our fac- 
tory to the smoker it was marketed 
through the regular wholesale and 





retail channels. 


It is a hand-made cigar, with a 
wrapper of genuine Sumatra, and a 
filler of long, clean Cuban-grown 
Havana. It is made under wholesome 
conditions in our own factory in Phila- 
delphia by skilled adult cigarmakers. 


You buy it by the box from our fac- 
tory as cheaply as we could afford to 
sell it to a wholesaler. 


Now why not accept our offer and 
try our cigars? Our Panatela is not 
our only cigar. We make in all seven- 
teen different cigars including a line 
of Clear Havana (all Havana, filler 
and wrapper). Our complete cata- 
log, mailed on request, shows every 
cigar we make, from $5.00 per 100 to 
$15.00 per 100. 


In ordering, please use business 
stationery or give reference and state 
whether you prefer mild, medium or 
strong cigars. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 


Shivers’ 
Panatela 
EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 








21st & Market Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 


ates #8] CLEANS AND 


POLISHES 
Ask your dealer for Waxit, 
the perfect auto polish. 


Send 10c 
For Sample Bottle 


Waxit Manufacturing Co. e 
2429 University Ave., S. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














THE HIGHEST QUALITY 


SPAGHETTI 


36 Page Recipe Book Free 


SKINNER MFG. 0., OMAHA, U.S.A. 
LARGEST MACARONI FACTORY IN AMERICA 


hone ARGH SUPPORTS 


give immediate relief to tired, aching feet, 
rest the body and aid Natureto re- » 
store normal strength to weakened 

arches. Relieve and prevent 

flat feet. At dealers or direct. 





SN 
View of arch 
cut with knife 


. Write for Booklet and gee ‘ eS j 
MW Free!0-dayTrial Ofer Seas 
Nathan Anklet Support Co., 90-B Reade St., N.Y. 





RS SS SE 
ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 

¥ simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘*Needed Inventions’’ and 
‘*How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.”" RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 





to keep still. The old halyards chantey 
swung on, with its rolling gait, like a man 
moving along a heaving deck, and its quick 
staccato rises. 

Suddenly, as if a mighty formula of magic 
had been uttered, the scene faded about him 
and another scene came to him, taking form 
and action on the medium of his brain like 
a biograph picture onascreen. He felt sud- 
denly that it was twenty years before and 
he was on a bridge for the first time as sec- 
ond mate in sail. Very distinctly he could 
hear the water at the bow and the welter of 
the tread behind; the tune of the chantey- 
man at the halyards; the squeal of the run- 
ning shrouds. And below him he could see 
the crew bending to the halyards, and before 
him the blue line of sea, and behind him the 
gray line of the land. 


“A strapping young woman I chanced for to 
meet — 
Wey! Hey! Blow the man down! 
A strapping young woman I chanced for to 
meet ; 
Give me some time till I blow the man 
own!” 


All of New York—all of two and more 
restless years—swept out of his mind as a 
troubled dream passes when a sleeper wakes. 
Gone were the futile months of labor—the 
hurrying, merciless rush; the grinding strain 
of nerve and cell; the dull routine. Gone 
was the prisonlike office; the puny efforts 
with pen and ledger; the scheming; the 
rebuffs; the touch of unworthy men and 
things, like pitch which defiles a man. His 
ears were filled with the faint mewing of sea 
gulls, and his eyes saw blue combers break- 
ing in whorling curves and creamy foam. 


“This strapping young woman, she says unto 
me— 
Wey! Hey! Blow the man down! 
This strapping young woman, she says unto 
me: 
Give me some time till I blow the man 
down!”’ 


Before his mind Romance took shape 
and form and color. He saw himself bound 
for ancient ports and marvelous coun- 
tries—America behind him, humming 
like a beehive, and before him the green 
translucence of Brazil, or the flashing 
beauty of islands in the Caribbean; Africa, 
lush and mysterious; the Levant, with its 
lyric splendor; or China, looming up, power- 
ful, malignant, compelling, like a strange, 
yellow giant; the calm of the sea in spring- 
time, with an albatross fanning its great 
wings near the bow, porpoises playing in 
the distance, and a strange sail showing 
on the horizon like a fine etching; and 
after that the epic nights when they fought 
the sea like armed warriors, lurching, roll- 
ing, slipping and winning. 

A There was life to that—not like 
being chained to a desk and doing every- 
thing by rote and rule, like a convict in a 
prison yard! And the tang of danger in 
everything, which was the salt to food! 

Clearly, insistently, he heard the sea 
calling him, like Gabriel calling from the 
clouds through a trumpet of brass—the 
creaking of blocks; the pulsing of engines; 
the lick of the wash at the bow and sides. 
He would go back to it again joyously. 

And here an aching pain stabbed him. 
What of his wife? What would she say? 
And again the futility of arguing with her 
came to him with a great weariness. He 
could do nothing there, he thought; and he 
could not remain on. The place was sti- 
fling him. It was all right for her—she 
found life, or what she called life, here—but 
his place was the sea, the thing he had 
been born and brought up to, and whose 
spell had been in his blood for generations. 
There was nothing to do but to cut off and 
leave her to follow on as she was doing. 
He would arrange everything for her and 
would see to it that she should never want 
for money. The profits of cruises should go 
to her; but for him the cruise and the work 
alone. That was enough. That was his 
destiny. He wouldn’t argue or tell her at 
all, for the thought of a violent quarrel with 
her whom he had loved so long and so 
strongly was a prospect more repelling than 
death—than even the life he was leaving. 

A great loneliness came over him. It 
was as if he were lowering her weighted 
coffin over the side of a ship; and the 
thought of what they had been to each 
other in the old days enveloped him with a 
great poignancy; and New York was the 
cause of it—its beginning and its end. 

“Ah, God! The pity of it!”? he murmured. 

He straightened his back suddenly. If it 
was, it must be done. At any rate, after 
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the first shock she would be happy. She | 
would have her new friends, her new pur- 
suits, and money to cultivate and follow 
them. But for him there was work to do, | 
no matter how his heart felt; a course to 
steer and a ship to bring from port to port. 
He threw his head back and a great feeling 
of safety and comfort came to him, in spite 
of everything—the feeling that he had taken 
a right decision. 

With a quick swing Martin turned into 
a garish tobacconist’s store and crushed 
himself into a telephone booth. His clerk 
answered him at the other end of the wire. 

“Get hold of Captain Enright,’’ Martin 
ordered, “‘and tell him he’s getting three 
months’ leave. I’ll take out the City of 
Boston this trip myself.” 

The chanteyman was droning out his 
last verse when Martin came out. He 
sang, with a world of experienced wisdom 
in his battered face: 


“Oh, never take heed of what young women 


say— 
Wey! Hey! Blow the man down! 
Oh, never take heed of what young women 
say! 
Give me some time till I blow the man 
down!” 


That was true, Martin said with sudden 
savageness. Once she had told him nothing 
could part them. Well, she had said she 
lived for nothing but him. And now any 
futile business, any hollow amusement, 
caught her as by a lariat. He brought 
himself up on the bit suddenly. That was 
enough! 

The accordion gave its last asthmatic 
gasp. Martin reached to his vest pocket 
and brought out a yellow-backed bill. He 
dropped it into the man’s cup. The 
chanteyman picked it up and looked hard 
at him. 

“What’s this for?”’ he asked. 

“A sort of pilot’s fee,’ Martin replied 
with a little bitter smile. 

The chanteyman gazed at him keenly. 





His eyes caught the decision in Martin’s 
face, the tense set of shoulders and jaw. 

“So you’re down the tide and over the 
bar, captain?” he said quietly. ‘A fine 
breeze and a good voyage to you! Sheet 
your mizzen royals home, and ty 

But Martin was striding back up the 
street, his shoulders thrown back, and the 
thought of the sea before him like a great 
burning cloud. 





Ix 


Ape moved out into the river imper- 
ceptibly, with a mere ripple at the bow. 
The engine signals began their purring 
jangle—dead slow; slow; half speed. For- 
ward, the first mate bellowed fierce, rapid 
orders to the men along the pier; aft, the 
second stood, watchful as a falcon. On the 
bridge, beside Martin, the third, a mere 
boy, looked on with the experienced air of 
a commodore. Behind, in the pilot house, 
the quartermaster handled the wheel with 
deft, gentle hands. Snug to the cathead the 
anchor dripped. The blue peter fluttered 
jauntily at the mast head. They warped 
about the pier into the East River and slid 
under the giant trellis of Brooklyn Bridge. 

“We're clear!’’ Martin said to himself, 
and his heart stopped its rapid, trip- 
hammer thumping. 

All the while, at the dock, he was afraid, 
as a criminal might be afraid, of something 
happening at the last moment to prevent 
him from taking his ship out. New York 
might put out some giant hand and pull 
him from the deck with the sinister enjoy- 
ment of a cat with a mouse. But he was 
off at last, with a cargo of machinery for 
the cornfields of the Argentine, and he 
should not see land again until they raised 
Bahia—thirteen long days. 

It might have been yesterday that he 
was standing on his bridge in his blue and 
brass, and his jaunty seaman’s cap set 
jauntily on the flaxen hair. Every action, 
every thought, came back to him so clearly 
that it seemed impossible to believe that 
it was more than two years since he had 
stood there and threaded his way through 
the harbor’s traffic. He would have sung 
aloud for sheer happiness if it had not been 
for the soreness of his heart within, the 
feeling that he had left some integral part 
of him back in the city whose buildings 
were slipping past like barges. 

They had passed the Battery now and 
the roads lay before them, straight and 
narrow to the sea. Ten-thirty, his watch 
said. In an hour and a half she would 
know that he had left her. And it gave 
him a fierce jarring ache to think of the 

(Concluded on Page 56) 














A Twilight Story 
About Puffed Wheat 


When you serve a supper dish of Puffed Wheat in milk, 
make this your story sometime. It is like a fairy tale. 


Each bubble of wheat is a kernel, puffed to eight times 
normal size. All its thin, airy flakiness is due to steam 


explosions. And each has been shot from guns. 


100 Million Explosions 


Each kernel of wheat contains, as it grows, more than 
100 million food cells. Each food cell is hard and hollow. 


A trifle of moisture is init. Each must be broken to digest. 


Other cooking methods break part of those food cells, 
but never more than half. So Prof. Anderson, a famous 
food expert, sought a way to break them all. 


Puffed Grains are made by his process. The grains are 
sealed in huge guns. The guns are revolved for sixty ninutes 
in 550 degrees of heat. Thus the bit of moisture in each food 
cell is changed to steam. 


Then the guns are shot. Each food cell explodes. And 
the grains come out puffed to bubbles, as you see. 


This makes the whole grains wholly digestible. Every 
atom of every element is food. That’s why countless moth- 
ers, every morn and night, serve these grains to children. 


Puffed Wheat &::12c 


Puffed Rice  15c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 








You find these fascinating dainties. You call them food confec- 
tions. With sugar and cream or mixed with fruit they seem like 
breakfast bonbons. Boys eat them like peanuts when at play. Girls 
use them in candy-making. 


But they are, above all, perfect grain foods. In no other form 
have cereal foods ever been so fitted to feed. 


The better you know them the more you will serve them. Keep 
all three on hand. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 


(1382) 
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Storage Batteries. 
ike Living Creatures, 


In that saying is hidden the secret of reliable starting, bright lights and freedom from 
battery troubles and expense. 





BATTERY FOOD—Batteries give out electricity, to start your car and light its path. 
They must also be fed with electricity or their plates will become exhausted by work with- 
out nourishment and will not respond when you press the starter button. The syringe 
shown on the opposite page is a hydrometer. Every car owner should own one; for it 
enables him to test his battery and see if it is fully charged—in other words, properly fed. 
The little instrument with the dial is an ammeter. It is equally important, for it will tell 
how much current the lamps are using, how much the generator produces, and hence, 
whether the battery is being starved, overheated or correctly fed. 


BATTERY DRINK—Batteries should never be given acid to drink. Pure distilled 
water is the only liquid they should ever have, but they must have this every week or two. 
This applies to all makes of storage batteries in use on motor cars. 


Of course, a battery must have a good Do You Own a Hydrometer ? 
constitution to start with. It must be well If not, you should, for it is the one way to 
built, and we know no better way to make accurately determine your battery’s condition. 


sure of this than to buy the Willard Battery, Enclose a dollar bill when you write and we'll send 
you a hydrometer with full instructions for use. 


since it has been selected by over 150 car Address Willard Storage Battery Co., Cleveland. 
builders and installed on over 1,000,000 
motor cars. WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Write for More Detailed Explanation Cleveland: Onto 


NEw York: 228-230 W. 58th Street DETROIT: 736-40 Woodward Avenue 
. pas! ; ‘ 7 ; CuHIcAGO: 2524-34 So. Wabash Avenue SAN FRANCISCO: 1433 Bush Street 
k Ask for Literature which will explain at ATLANTA: 8-10 East Cain Street MINNEAPOLIS: 36-38-40 So. 10th St. 
detail how batteries are made, how to take care INDIANAPOLIS: 316-318 No. Illinois St 
Direct Factory REPRESENTATIVES IN: Philadelphia, Boston, Dallas, 
of them and other facts every car owner should... City Omaha, Seattle 
know. With it you ll receive our free-service plan Willard Storage Batleries are for sale by car dealers, garages and all Willard 


for new Willard owners, and a list of Willard Service Slations and Factory Branches. 


If you are equipped to sell Willard Batteries or give Willard Service, there are 


Service Stations. opporlunilies for men who can measure up to Willard standards 


STORAGE 
BATTERY 










Cars Whose Makers Equip Them with Willard Batteries 


Abbott-Detroit Brockway Detroiter Halladay Kline M. H.C. Peerless Stanley 


Allen Burford Dile Hanger Knox Mitchell Pensy Stearns 
Alter Dixie Flyer Harwood-Barley Moline-Knight Pilgrim Stegeman 
American La France Case Dodge Bros. Motor Car Haynes Lane Monarch Premier Stephens 
American Standard Chalmers Dort Herff-Brooks Lexington Monitor 4-30 6-40 Sterling 
Ames Chandler Hollier '"8"’ Liberty Monroe Reo Studebaker 
Amplex Chevrolet Elcar Houghton Lippard-Stewart Moon Republic Stutz 
Anger Coey Flyer Empire Hupmobile Locomobile Murray Richmond Sun 
Apperson Colby Farmack Lozier x Riddle 
Argo Coleman Federal Imperial Luverne National Roamer Thomas 
Armleder Commerce Fisher Indiana Lyons-Atlas National Motor Truck Russell 
Atterbury Consolidated Fostoria Light Car International (Canada) ee Union 
Auburn Crane * Franklin Inter-State McFarlan Six S.G.V. 
Austin Crow Front Drive McLaughlin Ogren Sandow Velie 
Avery Cunningham F.W.D Maccar Old Hickory Sayers-Scovill’ 
Jackson Madison Overland Scripps-Booth 

Daniels Gersix Jones Marion Owen Magnetic Simplex Westcott 
Bartholomew Dart Glide Marmon Singer Wichita | 
Bell Davis Gramm Kelly Martin Packard South Bend Willys-Knight 
Bessemer Day-Elder Gramm-Bernstein Kentucky Mason Paige Spaulding Winton 
Blumberg De Dion-Bouton Grant King Meteor Pathfinder Stafford 
Brockville-Atlas Denby Great Western Kissel-Kar Metz Patterson Standard Zimmerman 
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What’s the Use! 


“Ves, I’m good at figures,” said 
the elderly figure clerk, ‘“‘ but what does 
it getme? Here I am right at this desk 
where I started years ago—no advance- 
ment to speak of. I have seen man 
after man promoted over my head to 
important progressive positions and 
not one of them could begin to hold 
my job. 


“The trouble with me is I am too 
good at figures. The time was when 
such skill counted, but there’s nothing 
to it these days. 


“See that young fellow in the 
private office over there? When he 
first came here he worked under me. 
Ile couldn't figure worth a cent. 


‘But what he couldn’t think of in 
the way of new schemes to make more 
work for the office would be hard to 
imagine. 


‘He was always getting up tables 
showing percentages of profit in this or 
that department, distribution of cost, 
and all sorts of figure analysis charts, as 
he calls them. 


“Tf he had figured them out him- 
self, it wouldn’t have been so bad. But 
that part of it was usually shoved over 
on me, 


“Finally I made a kick about it 
and they took him out of here—yes, 
and passed him right over me into that 
private office as head of the department. 


“You see all these Comptometers 
around here? He’s responsible for 
i 
them. 


‘‘Now, when a green clerk can 
take one of those machines and in a few 
weeks begin to turn out more work than 
an experienced man like me—what’s 
the use?”’ 


That’s the vital point —‘‘What’s the Use!” 
Think it over. 


Then, that you may judge for yourself, let us show you a 
Comptometer at work in your own office. 


Write for our free boolzlet, ‘‘ Better Methods of Accounting” 






Felt & Tarrant 
Mfg. Co. 


"Paint This Fall 


G iy OOD pores are open—paint 
sinks deep. Lurking damp- 
ness all dried out. No gnats and 


é moths to stick in paint. Less 
Fe ae danger of frequent showers. 
Painters less busy—jobs not 


Mild weather best for 
Paint this fall. 


rushed. 
drying. 


5 
~ Dutch Boy 
»» White Lead 


mixed for these ideal con- 
ditions, will brace your 
house for winter weather. 
Write us for 
Paint Tips No. 12-11 























National Lead Company 


ae New York 
Boston 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
San 
Francisco 
St. Louis 
(John T. 
Lewis & 
Bros. Co., 
Phila- 
delphia) 
(National 
Lead & Oi! 
Co., 
Pittsburgh) 
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1723 N. Paulina St. 
Chicago 










GUARANTEED 


Spy 


Men.Wom en & Children 


EN cents is enough to pay for hosiery. We cannot thick 
of anyone paying more after once wearing Whit-Leath . 
for Whit-Leather is soft; it is dressy; it is snug-fitting an | 
seamless. It wears wonderfully. In addition, 6 pairs of 
Whit-Leather Hosiery are 
Guaranteed To Wear Without Holes 
For Four Months 
If any pairs show holos within the specified time, 
we will replace the worn pairs with new hose free. 
Made of selected pure cotton yarn, and dyed fade-proof. Durably 
woven and reinforced at heels and toes. In countless thousands of 
homes, Whit-Leather Guaranteed Hosiery is regarded as a veritable 
boon. It has reduced the family's hosiery bills 50 per cent. It has 
cut out the eye strain and energy drain of darning. It has made it 


| possible to get quality hosiery at a popular price. 


The ideal hosiery for Men, Women and Children 


4 Bee ee 10c. 12%c. 15c. a pair 


Sold by up-to-date retailers every- 
where. If yours can't supply you, 
we will send hose postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price and hisname. Give 
size, color (all solid colors) and state 
whether for Men, Women or 
Children, 
WHIT-LEATHER 
HOSIERY MILLS 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Bee New York Office 
Wilson Bldg. 
1270 Broadway 
@ A, Gilmer Bros. Co, 


CENTS 
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(Concluded from Page 53) 
distraught pain with which she would re- 
ceive the news. 

With clear distinctness he remembered 
the evening, three days before, when he had 
cone home, his intention fixed. There had 
been guests at dinner—a man and his wife 
and a little Belgian girl. After dinner they 
were all to have gone to the opera, but 
earlier in the day Martin had telephoned 
that after dinner he had some work to do, 
and that they should go without him. He 
had said very little during the meal. His 
heart, it had seemed, was breathless. As 
they rose, his wife looked at him hard— 
very hard. 

“T don’t think I’ll go out to-night,”’ she 
said. 

“Of course you'll go,” he urged. He 
turned to her friends. ‘‘ You’ve got to take 
her along,” he said, smiling. “I’m going 
to turn the house into an office. Run along 
with you.” 

But she stood at the door for an instant, 
with her eyes trained on him like guns, 
silent, with brows furrowed. And for the 
first time in his life he had shifted under her 
gaze. 

And for the last two days she had done 
that often, looking at him intently in queer 
moments. And several times she had 
turned to him and called his name: 

“Ned!” she had uttered in a serious 
tone. 

““What is it, Nellie?”’ he had answered. 

“Oh, nothing!” 

She put it off after a moment’s silence, 
and had given, when he pressed it, some 
ridiculous explanation. 

Governor’s Island slipped by, a long 
barren spit of gravel and mud, with its neat 
houses at the head of it, and the squat 
round brown arsenal, like a Chinaman’s 
cap. They made their way through the 
maze of steamers lying at anchor in the 
bay—lItalian, Danish, Russian, Irish, Aus- 
tralian. A Staten Island ferryboat passed 
them, with a string band playing. 

To leeward the coast line of New Jersey 
showed up ina palegreenline. Hethought, 
as he watched it, of the hardest thing of 
all—of his farewell to her that morning. 
He had said he must go downtown early— 
at eight. Breakfast over, he started. 

““Good-by, Nellie!”’ he said, and kissed 
her cheerily. 

And he hung on and did not go. 

“Hurry up!’’ she had urged. ‘‘ You must 
get out.” 

“Listen!’’ he said again. ‘Nellie, good- 
b 2 

“Oh, Ned!’ she had laughed. “I’ve got 
a frightful lot to do this morning. Hurry 
along; there’s a good man.” 

And she had pushed him _ smilingly 
through the doorway and shut the door on 
him. And he had gone off disconsolate. 
That was his good-by. And she was too 
busy—that morning of mornings! 

They slowed down at the cable crossing 
in the Narrows and swung past the green 
cunningly concealed ports. To starboard 
Coney Island showed in a faint white 
smudge, and Sandy Hook curled round 
before them like the blade of a scythe. 

Well, he had done his best, he told him- 
self. She wouldn’t want for money or 
comfort. He had settled up all his affairs 
and had put all, except a working balance 
for the ship, in the bank to her credit. All 
that was left of his venture for fortune 
was an old clerk in an old office building— 
a one-man, one-ship line again! And at 
twelve to-day the clerk would send her the 
note he had prepared. 

“T couldn’t stand New York,” he had 
written, “‘and you wouldn’t leave it; so 
I am going back to sea. I am sorry, 
Nellie ” 

So she would want a letter written, 
straight to the point; no sentiment! And 
he told the clerk to keep in touch with her, 
surreptitiously, and be ready to step in if 
she were in any trouble. She would be 
getting the letter now. 

He turned to the third officer mechani- 
cally. 

““Sou’west by west!’’ he ordered. 

And he listened while it was being passed 
to the quartermaster, and repeated back. 
He pulled back the signal lever to Full 
Speed Ahead! 

The strong salt wind poured against him 
as out of a machine, and as he filled his 
lungs with it he wondered how he could 
ever have lived in the stifling city air! It 
seemed impossible that he, a ship’s master, 
could ever have consented to live cooped 
up like an animal in a mephitic cage. He 
remembered the old Board of Trade official 
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with whom he had gone through the formali- 
ties incident to returning to his old work, a 
small, gnarled man, with spectacles, sixty 
years old. 

“So you’re going back to the sea?” he 
smiled. 

“T am,’’ Martin nodded. 

“You ought never to have left it,” was 
the comment of the official. 

And it was so true that he couldn’t find 
it in him to resent the uncalled-for criti- 
cism. No; he ought never to have left it! 

There had, also, for the last days, been 
working in his superstitious sailor’s mind the 
vague idea that it was not by chance he 
was back here. The loss of those ships! 
Might not the sea—that powerful unseen 
personality—have done this for his good? 
He might never have gone back had it not 
been for thet. It had been no stray caprice, 
but a disciplinary measure to save him from 
dying of inanition and comfort. The sea! 
That was a thing one never understood. 

“T don’t know,’’ he muttered. “I don’t 
know.” 

Eight bells struck—noon. She was read- 
ing his letter now. The melanchcly eternal 
bell of Scotland Lightship began tolling in 
the distance, and he thought, as the first 
swing of the Atlantic lifted them, of the way 
her heart was being pierced. He let his head 
fall on his chest and his hands clenched the 
rail viciously. She would be standing in 
her drawing room, reading the note with 
terrible, dry eyes, her hand pressed against 
her bosom, her face white, and her lips gray, 
and a little moan coming out of them like a 
trickle of blood. 

The first officer swung up the steps 
briskly. He turned to Martin. 

“T’ve got a stowaway,” he reported. 

““A stowaway!” Martin repeated dully. 
“A stowaway!’ he said again. Suddenly 
the old rage of captains against the para- 
sites of ships flared up like a fire. “Bring 
him up!” he roared. “Bring him up here 
immediately!” 

Quietly and meekly, and with a smile on 
her face, his wife climbed to the bridge. Her 
eyes were dancing with amused devilment. 

“Tt’s hardly fair of the mate to call me a 
stowaway, Ned,’ she smiled—‘“‘ considering 
he stowed me away himself.” 

Martin was standing petrified, as it were; 
breathless; something pounding an unin- 
telligible message in his head, like a wire- 
less hindered by static. His heart thumped 
with great resounding strokes. 

“T’m going to Bahia with you,” she went 
on calmly; ‘“‘then I’m taking a boat to 
Buenos Aires, and J’ll be there waiting on 
the dock when you come in. I hadn’t much 
time to discuss plans since Tuesday. I’ve 
been busy selling furniture, jewels, dresses— 
and a motor car.” 

He continued to look at her in dumb 
amazement. He examined her as if he 
were uncertain she was there. His eye took 
in slowly her trim rough tweed, her mellow 
tan shoes, the little hat with its rakish 
tilt—just as she used to he. 

Martin tried hard to calm the beating of 
his heart, which seemed about to burst into 
a great pan of joy. She leaned across the 
rail and the breeze rippled the tendrils of 
hair about her ears. 

“Tt’s good to feel the sea again!” She 
threw her head back jcyously. 

- ‘But you said,’’ Martin managed to get 
out slowly—‘‘but you said you were too 
happy to come away!” 

She turned round and looked at him with 
that merry, elusive nymph’s look in her 
eyes, which had always seemed to him like 
the point of a swordsman’s rapier, a rapid 
flashing thing, past which he could not get 
and which had always made her, for him, 
the most interesting problem in the world. 

She pursed her lips and began whistling. 
And again he heard the old halyards chant 
with its ripple and roll. Softly she began 
to sing it: 

“Blow the man down! 
Oh, never give heed to what young women 
say! 
Give me some time till [ —— 


” 


He made a quick dive for her; but 
smartly she eluded him, sprang to the deck 
and disappeared amidships. 

And as he stood there, waiting to pass 
Scotland Lightship—when he could leave 
his bridge and go and find her—an inef- 
fable feeling of joy and freedom encircled 
him. And he heard, high above the lapping 
of waves and the sonorous tone of the light- 
ship’s bell, the eternal mystic chantey a 


.man hears only once or twice in a life- 


time—the mighty harmony that plays be- 
tween the fixed and wandering stars. 
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IGHT from the start—leading the way 
along the Quality course to the goal of 
Makes maximum tire value at lowest possible cost. 


Might This has made the MIGHT of Firestone 
success—a success without rival in rapid and 
consistent increase of sales and industrial 
prestige. Rightindesign; Rightin materials; 
Right in workmanship; Right in service. 


Ride on Firestones for luxurious comfort 
—insurance against delay or accident— 
the economy of Most Miles per Dollar. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 
“‘America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 


BRANCHES :-AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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The metal finger-grip; 
a convenience from the 
start; a necessity at the 


finish. 


The Big Stick is game to the very 
end. From the day you first break the 
tinfoil until you have used the last 
available bit of soap, life is yust one 
perfect shave after another. 


Add to the comfort of its creamy, sof- 
tening, abundant lather, the convenzence 
of its firm, metal finger-grip and you 
have the sum of shaving satisfaction. 


Ask friend dealer for the Holder 
Top. It’s a tight cover when the soap 
is in the box and a firm finger-grip 
when the soap is being used. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap comes in several convenient forms : 


STICK, POWDER, CREAM, LIQUID 


and round cakes. 


eee 


Send 12 cents in 
stamps for a trial 
size of the four 
forms shown here 
and then decide 
which you prefer. 
Or send 4 cents 
in stamps for any 
one. 











THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Add the finishing touch to your shave with Williams’ luxurious Tale Powder 
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THE 
LEOPARD WOMAN 


(Continued from Page 25) 


For at sight of the bone Bwana Ny- 
ele’s eyes lit up, he uttered an astonishing 
bellow of delight, and sprang forward so 
agilely for so large a man that he almost 
succeeded in snatching the talisman from 
Simba’s hands. Acting precisely on his in- 
structions, the latter backed away, pointing 
over the hill. 

‘“Where did you get that?’’ Winkleman 
demanded. 

Simba continued to point. 

“Give it me.” 

Simba started away, still pointing. Win- 
kleman followed a few steps. 

“There is more?”’ he asked. “‘Do you 
speak Swahili?” 

““Many more, bwana,” Simba replied in 
the atrocious Swahili Kingozi had ordered, 
“over there only a little distance.” 

Everything turned out as Kingozi had 
promised. Bwana Nyele asked several 
more questions, received no replies, finally 
bellowed: 

“But lead me there, M’buzi! I would 
see!” 

Simba guided him up the hill. At the 
appointed spot they fell upon him and bore 
him to the earth in spite of his strength, 
and bound his hands behind his back. Then 
Simba wrapped the magic bone reverently 
in its cloth. Certainly it was wonderful 
magic! 

Winkleman put up a good fight, but 
once he felt himself definitely overpowered 
he ceased his struggles. He was helped to 
his feet. A glance at his captors taught him 
that these were safari men and not savages 
of the country; and, with full knowledge of 
the general situation, he was not long in 
guessing out his present plight. But now was 
not the time for talk. 

A half hour’s walk took the party to a 
second water hole, the indications for which 
Simba had already noted on his little scout- 
ing tour. There they proceeded to make 
camp. The six porters began with their 
swordlike pangas to cut poles and wattles, 
to peel off long strips of inner bark from the 
thorn trees which would serve as withes. 
Then they began the construction of a banda, 
one of the quickly built little thatched sheds 
open at both ends. At sight of this Winkle- 
man swore deeply. He was fairly trapped, 
and knew it; but the banda indicated that 
he was to be held prisoner in this one spot 
for at least some days. However, wise man 
in native ways, he said nothing and made 
no objection. But his keen, wide eyes took 
in every detail. 

When the banda was finished and a big 
pile of the dried hay had been spread as a 
couch, Simba approached respectfully but 
firmly, took Bwana Nyele’s helmet from 
his head, his spine pad from his back and 
his shoes from his feet. In this strategy 
Winkleman with reluctance admired the 
white man’s hands. Without head and 
spine covering of some sort he could not 
travel a mile under the tropic sun; without 
foot covering or a light he would be helpless 
at night. Of course these things could be 
improvised, but not easily. He stretched 
himself on the hay and awaited events. 

The men built a fire and gathered round 
it. They were cooking, but at the same 
time the two whom Winkleman recognized 
as leaders conferred earnestly and at great 
length. Had he been at their elbows he 
would have heard the following: 

“The magic of this bone is a very great 
magic,” Simba was saying. “All happened 
exactly as Bwana Kingozi told us. Now is 
the fifth day. There remain now nine days 
to wait until we must bring this m’zungu to 
Bwana Kingozi at the manyatta of M’tela.” 

“It is indeed great magic,’”’ agreed Mali- 
ya-bwana. “‘How many days is the man- 
yatta?” 

“T do not know. These shenzis should 
know; but they talk only monkey talk. 
Here, let us try.”” He drew one of the pris- 
oners to oneside. ‘‘M’tela,’’ he enunciated. 

The savage nodded, and pointed the di- 
rection with his protruded lower lip. Simba 
indicated the sun, and swept his hand 
across the are of the heavens. Then he 
looked inquiringly at the other and held up 
in rapid succession first one, then two, then 
three fingers. The savage was puzzled. 
Simba went through the movements of a 
man walking, pronounced the name of 
M’tela, pointed out the direction, and then 
repeated his previous pantomime. A light 
broke on the shenzi. He held up four fingers. 
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Simba next called to Mali-ya-bwana to 
interrogate the other prisoner apart. As 
the latter also reported M’tela four days 
distant— when he understood—this was ac- 
cepted as the truth. 

“Then we remain in camp five days,’ 
they concluded after working out the sub- 
traction. 

“But,” intervened one of the porters, 
“we have no more potio.”’ 

“T have the bwana’s gun,’ Simba pointed 
out, “and also the gun of this m’zungu. 
There is here plenty of game.” 

“To eat meat always is not well,” grum- 
bled the porter. 

“To eat kiboko [whip] is always possi- 
ble,” replied Simba grimly. 

“Nevertheless,” said Mali-ya-bwana, 
who, as co-leader, was privileged to more 
open speech, ‘‘potio and meat are better 
than meat only.” 

Simba looked at him inquiringly. 

“You have a thought?” 

Mali-ya-bwana leaned forward. 

“Tt is this: If the bone has such great 
magic that thus we can take prisoner a 
mighty bwana like this, surely it is power- 
ful enough to fight also against safari men.” 

Simba pondered this. 

“Everyone knows that a white man is a 
great lord,’ urged Mali-ya-bwana, “and 
that it is useless for the black man to fight 
against him. This is true always. Every 
man knows this.” 

“Black men have killed white men,” 
Simba objected. 

“Only when the numbers were many. 
Even then many more black men also have 
died, so that the painting for mourning 
went through many tribes. Never before 
have men like us taken a white man thus 
easily.” 

“That is true.” 

“Then since this magic bone can subdue 
for us a great lord of a m’zungu, surely it 
will also subdue for us a safari of black men 
like ourselves, a safari that the m’zungu has 
held in his hand.” 

“That is true.” 

“And that safari must have much potio.” 

“That also is true.” 

“Let you—or me, it does not matter— 
take the magic bone, and with it take also 
this safari and its rotio.”’ 

“T will do it,” assented Simba after a 
moment. “You will stay here to carry out 
the bwana’s orders.” 


XXVIII 


N THE course of the evening Winkleman, 
conceiving that the right moment had 
come, set himself seriously to establishing 
a dominance over these members of an in- 
ferior race. He was a skilled man at this, 


| none more so; nevertheless, he failed. For 


in the persons of Simba and Mali-ya- 
bwana he was dealing not with natives, but 
with another white man as shrewd and ex- 
perienced as himself. Kingozi had from 
the abundance of his knowledge foreseen 
exactly what methods and arguments the 
Bavarian would use, and in his final instruc- 
tions he had dramatized exactly the scene 
that was now taking place. Simba had his 
replies ready-made for him. When an un- 
expected argument caught him unawares 
he merely fingered surreptitiously his magic 
bone and remained serenely silent. Win- 
kleman might as well have talked at a stone 
wall. He soon recognized this, as also that 
the man had been coached minutely. 

“Whois your bwana?”’ heasked at length. 

“‘Heisa very great bwana,’’ Simbareplied. 

“His name?” 

“He has many names among many peo- 
ple.” 
“What name do you call him?” 

“T call him bwana m’kubwa [great mas- 
ter],’”’ replied Simba blandly. 

Winkleman gave up this tack and tried 
another. ‘‘Whatishis business? What does 
he do here?”’ 

“His business is to fight.” 

“Ah!”’ ejaculated Winkleman sharply. 
“To fight!” 

“Yes. His business is to fight the ele- 
phant.”’ 

Winkleman swore. He could get at noth- 
ing this way. He: must give his mind to 
escape. 

Early the next morning Simba started. 
He took with him, of course, his magic 
bone; but, like a canny general, he carried 
also the rifle. Mali-ya-bwana was left 
sufficiently armed by Winkleman’s weapon 
and the cartridges captured on his person. 

At the water hole Simba found the safari 
encamped. At sight of his khaki-clad fig- 
ure several men ran to meet him. Their 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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Electric light is rapidly becoming universal in its adapt- 
ability to the requirements of civilization. 

First, it was introduced into the larger cities for street 
lighting. 


That was nearly forty years ago. 

Then the incandescent light came and city homes were electri- 
cally lighted. 
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Now comes Delco-Light bringing electricity with its efficiency 
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American mechanics. 
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(Continued from Page 59) 
countenances were of a cast unfamiliar to 
Simba. He looked at them calmly. 

“Does someone speak Swahili?” he in- 
quired. 

““N’dio!”’ they assented in chorus. 

Simba looked about him. This was in- 
deed a great safari and a rich bwana. The 
tent, of green canvas, was what is known as 
a four-man tent—that is, it took four men 
to carry it. The pile of loads in the center 
of the cleared space was high. There were 
three tin boxes and many chop boxes 
among them. 

The group moved slowly across the open 
space, stared at by curious eyes, and came 
to a halt before a drill tent slightly larger 
than the little kennels assigned to the ordi- 
nary porters. Here over a fire bubbled a 
sufuria, the African cooking pot, tended by 
a naked small boy. A clean mat woven in 
bright colors carpeted the ground. On this 
all seated themselves. 

It would be tedious to relate each step 
of the ensuing negotiations. These simple 
Africans would have needed no instruction 
from civilization to carry on the most long- 
winded submarine controversy in the most 
approved and circuitous manner. At the 
end of one solid hour of grave and polite 
exchange it developed that the white man 
was not at presentincamp. Somewhat later 
Simba permitted it to be understood that his 
own white man was not in the immediate 
neighborhood. These gems of knowledge 
were separated by much leisurely chatter, 
and occasional and liberal dippings into the 
sufuria. Andthus was the beginning and the 
end of the first day. 

At noon of the second day, after a re- 
freshing night’s sleep, Simba moved up his 
forces. 

“Your white man is known to me,” 
said he. 

Someone remarked appropriately. 

“He is a prisoner in my camp.” 

“Tn the camp of your white man?” 

“Tn my camp. I myself have taken him 
prisoner,”’ insisted Simba. ; 

“You are telling lies,’’ said the headman 
of the safari. 

Simba took this calmly. In Africa to call 
a man a liar is no insult. 

“Tt is the truth,” said he. “With my 
own hands I took him and he lies bound in 
my camp.” 

“These are lies,’ persisted the headman. 
“How can such things be? That you took 
a white man, a great bwana? That is fool- 
ishness. That has never been and could 
never be. How could you accomplish such 
a feat?” 

“‘T have a magic.” 

“Ho!” cried the headman derisively. 
“Everybody knows that a magicis not good 
against the whiteman. That has been tried 
many times!” 

“This is a white man’s magic.” 

The statement made a visible impression. 

“Tet us see it,” they demanded. 

But Simba refused. He was entirely at 
ease. In his ordinary habit he would have be- 
come excited over being doubted, he would 
have wrangled, have shouted—in short, 
would have been but one unit among many 
equals. But the possession of the magic bone 
gave him a confidence from outside himself. 
For the time being he slipped genuinely into 
the attitude of the white man himself; be- 
came asuper-Simba, asit were. This dignity 
and sureness commenced to have their 
effect. Almost the group began to believe 
that Simba’s words might be true. 

At three o’clock the battle closed in. 

““My men need potio,” said Simba. ‘Let 
ten loads be put aside, and let ten of these 
shenzis be told to carry them where I shall 
say.” 

But the headman leaped to his feet. 

“Who are you to give orders?”’ he cried. 
“These things belong to my white man.” 

“Your white man is my property,” re- 
plied Simba superbly, and with no further 
parley he shot the headman dead. 

Here, indeed, showed the super-Simba. 
The dispute might in the ordinary course 
of events have come to shooting; but only 
after hours of excited wrangling, and as a 
climax worked up to in a crescendo of emo- 
tion. This expeditious nipping in the bud 
was a thoroughly whitemanly proceeding. 

The headman whirled about under the 
impact of the high-power bullet at so close 
a range and collapsed face down. Simba 
sat calmly in his place. He did not even 
trouble to place himself in a better defen- 
sive attitude against possible attack. His 
confidence in his magic bone was growing 
to sublimity, as he noted how efficiently it 
carried him through every crisis. All over 
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the camp the porters, startled, leaped to 
their feet. But at the headman’s fire no 
one moved. They would ordinarily have 
been afraid neither of Simba nor of Simba’s 
weapons. Firearms were familiar to them. 
The usual sequence to Simba’s deed would 
have been an immediately defunct Simba. 
But his serene confidence in his magic caught 
their credulity. The white man’s prestige 
and privileges were invested in him. 

“Yours is undoubtedly a great magic,” 
said Winkleman’s gun bearer politely. “Let 
us talk.” 

They talked at great length, without 
bothering to remove the dead headman. 
The result was finally a continued respect 
for Simba, his magic bone and his ready rifle; 
but a lingering though polite incredulity 
as to the matter of Winkleman—Bwana 
Nyele. It was possible that Simba had killed 
the latter, of course. But to have taken him 
alive—and to be holding him prisoner —— 

It was suggested that the various upper 
men of this safari accompany Simba to 
the place of incarceration. Declined for 
obvious reasons. Proposition modified to 
exclude all visitors but one. Still declined. 

The debate summarized in the above 
short paragraph consumed six hours. What 
is time in the face of an African eternity? 
And in Africa, as everyone knows, the feel- 


ing of eternity isan accompaniment of every- 


day life. — 

After some refreshments the sitting rose. 
Simba did not spend the night in camp. 
That did not seem to him wise. Instead, 
he withdrew to a place he had already 
marked, deftly built himself a withe plat- 
form in the spread of an acacia, and slept 
soundly above the danger line. 

Next morning the discussion was re- 
sumed. It was all on an amicable basis. A 
bystander would have seen merely a group 
of lazy native servants gossiping idly; and 
indeed, for’ one word of relevance was a 
dozen of sheer chatter. That is the African 
way. 

Since it was impossible to visit Bwana 
Nyele, why could not Bwana Nyele be 
brought to within sight? Simba considered 
this, but finally. rejected it.. The risk was 
too great, magic bone or no magic bone. 

“It is probable you speak lies,’’ said the 
gun bearer at last. “You say you want 
potio and that you hold Bwana Nyele pris- 
oner. But you do not bring us orders from 
Bwana Nyele for potio. Nor do you give 
us proof. We must have proof before we 
believe or before we obey.” 

“T will bring you Bwana Nyele’s gun, or 
his coat, or anything that is his that you 
may see that I hold him prisoner.” 

“Those things prove nothing,” the gun- 
bearer pointed out. ‘‘They might have been 
taken from a dead man.” 

They negotiated further. One gifted with 
the power of seeing only essential things 
would have found here a strange parallel. 
For these two men, talking cautiously, cling- 
ing with tenacity to single points, yielding 
grudgingly, would have been the same to 
him as two shrewd business men coming 
together on the phrases of a contract, or two 
diplomats framing the terms of a treaty. 

Thus well into the third day. By that 
time an agreement had been reached. It 
was very simple and direct and practical, 
when one thinks of it; covered the situa- 
tion fully; involved few compromises; and 
gained each man his point. 

Simba demanded potio and obedience be- 
cause he held the mighty m’zungu prisoner. 
The gun bearer wanted indubitable proof, 
not only that Simba held the white man, but 
that he held him alive. 

It was agreed that Simba was to return 
to his own camp, was to procure the proof 
agreed upon and was promptly to return. 
The said proof was to be one of Bwana 
Nyele’s fingers, which all agreed would be 
easily recognizable both as to identity and 
freshness! 

The divulgence of this simple little plan 
by a Simba quite in earnest dissipated 
Winkleman’s last hope of doing anything 
by means of persuasion. He knew his Afri- 
can well enough to realize that this fantastic 
method of identification seemed quite a 
matter of course. In fact, Simba was at 
the moment sharpening his hunting knife 
in preparation. Winkleman swore heartily 
and fluently; then grinned. He was at 
heart a good soul, Winkleman, with a sense 
of amusement if not of humor, and a phi- 
losophy of life denied most of his inexperi- 
enced and theoretical countrymen. And 
also he realized that he had his work cut 
out to prevent the program being carried 
through. The African is slow to come to a 

: (Continued on Page 65) 
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Street in Kew Gardens, Borough of Queens, New York City. 


ERE’S a group of citizens in a certain 
progressive town. ‘They own cars, 
vehicles, horses —and they are taxpayers. 


For their business and pleasure, they 
have wanted smooth, dustless and mud- 
less streets. 


They’ve got them now—ecause their roads 
are being built and treated with Tarvia. 


They are very proud of the result. Tarvia 
has made their streets smooth as a danc- 
ing-floor, and so dustless that there’s no 
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streets are free from mud as well. 


What pleases them most, as taxpayers, 1s 
the fact that the use of Tarvia is really 
an economy—not an expense. 


Its use adds years to the life of the road 
and it saves so much in maintenance 
expense that in the long run it reduces 
road taxes. 
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Civic Pride and Economy 
in larvia Roads 


Constructed with ‘1 


The only maintenance required is an occasional 
coating of Tarvia spread on when the road begins to 
show wear. Such treatment is very inexpensive. 


What Tarvia Is 


Tarvia is a coal tar preparation, shipped in barrels or tank 
cars. It is made in three grades, to be used according to road 
conditions, viz.: “Tarvia-X”, “Tarvia-A”, “Tarvia-B” 
The chief use of Tarvia is ie constructing and treating 
macadam roads,—to make them durable, smooth, resilient, 
dustless, mudless, waterproof. 


It is also used on concrete roads, on brick pavements and 
even on good gravel roads,—to smooth out irregularities, to 
arrest disintegration, and for repairs. 


**Tarvia-X’’ 


is always to be used when you are building a new macadam 
road both as a binder and surface coating. The old way in 
building macadam was to use water as a binder. 


But a water-bound macadam wears out quickly under the 
prying strain of the automobile driving-wheels and the 
horses’ hoofs. 


Results of ‘‘Tarvia-X’’ 


With a tarvia-road in place of water-bound macadam, you 
have a road smooth enough to dance on, resilient enough 
for rubber tires to grip on without skidding, or for horses 
to trot on without slipping, without dust in dry weather, 
without slime in wet weather. You have a road that lasts. 


Company 


Winnipeg 





Toronto Vancouver 


arvia-X’’, Penetration Method, in 1914. 
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Treated with ‘‘Tarvia-B’’ in 19195. 


**Tarvia-A”’ 


is practically a thin “Tarvia-X”’, used for recoating the sur- 

ace of a macadam road already built. It is applied hot and 
adds greatly to the life of the road. It keeps the road 
smooth, dustless and inviting to traffic, but its use is con- 
fined to certain kinds of traffic to be economical. 


**Tarvia-B”’ 


is a much more widely used preservative. It is applied cold. 
It is thin enough to sink quickly into the road, yet strong 
enough to bind ‘the surface particles together i as a dustless, 
durable surface. 


“Tarvia-B” offers the lowest cost of road maintenance yet 
invented. 


It can be used effectively for repairing and preserving mac- 
adam roads under varying conditions of traffic and situation. 
It may even be used effectively on certain classes of gravel, 


shell and adobe roads. 


Booklets describing the Tarvia. treatments free on request. 


Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as road 
authorities, The Barrett Company has organized a Special 
Service Department, which keeps up to the minute on all road 
problems. If you will write to our nearest office regarding road 
conditions or problems in your vicinity, the matter will have 
the prompt attention of experienced engineers. This service is 
free for the asking. 


If you want etter roads and lower taxes, this Department 
can greatly assist you. 





Boston St. Louis 
Detroit Birmingham 
Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 
St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S, 
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Service Which Gives the Word 
An Entirely New Meaning 


64 Coupons, each for One Half Hour’s Labor 
Four Hours of Scrupulous Care per Month for a Period of Eight Months 
No Cost to You for Expert Supervision That Keeps your Car Continuously in Racing Trim 





an 


owner knows it, and service 

as it is generally understood, 

are two radically different 
things. 


G over as the Hupmobile 


No other car is cared for as the 
Hupmobile is cared for. No 
other service plan is like the 
Hupmobile service plan. 


Hupmobile service is an inti- 
mate, intensified system of su- 
pervision. It keeps the owner 
and his car in close and continu- 
ous contact with the service 
station. 


The service station sees to it that 
every Hupmobile is tuned up to 
concert pitch all the time. 


All at no cost to the owner. He 
pays with coupons which we sup- 
ply without cost when he pur- 
chases his car. 


The coupons cover four hours of 
service labor by trained Hupmo- 
bile experts, each month for eight 
months. 


Service That Covers 
Every Part of the Car 


L. A. Aldrich of Mellette, S. D., 


says this service is a great help to 
Hupmobile owners. 


When you drive up to the serv- 
ice station, one of the things 
that is given as a matter of 
course is an inspection of the 
steering gear and a test of the 
brake adjustment. 


A. C. Koch of Chicago writes that 
our plan makes the initial pleasure of 
owning a car a constant pleasure. 


NNN 


The alignment of the front 
wheels is checked up, and the front 
wheel bearings are examined for 
play. 

George P. Edmonds of Chicago 
finds this the most satisfactory serv- 
ice arrangement he has encountered 
in his experience with three different 
cars. 


Distilled water is added to the 
storage battery, and the specific 
gravity of the battery is tested 
to determine that it is fully 
charged. 


Regular Inspection 
a Big Advantage 


C. C. Striker of New York com- 
ments enthusiastically on the advan- 
tage of having his car looked after 
regularly. 


Spark plugs, wiring terminals, 
ignition distributer, generator 






The Mark of Superior 





and starting motor are gone 
over. Grease cups are turned 
down. Motor, transmission and 
differential are supplied with 
new lubricant when necessary— 
the owner of course paying for 
oils and greases. 


99 Per Cent Efficient 
Say 11,000 Owners 


W. P. W. Martin of Los Angeles, 
Cal., says our service system should 
put us on a firm footing of friendship 
with Hupmobile owners. 


And so it does. We receive 
thousands of unsolicited letters 
from them. They tell us exactly 
what they think of the car. They 
tell us their experience with the 
Hupmobile and with other cars. 
That is how we know that 11,000 
owners rate the Hupmobile 99 per 
cent efficient. 


Motor Car Service 



















OES to a speed of 25 miles 
an hour, from a stand, in 
10 seconds. 


Throttles to a man’s walking 
pace, on high gear, without 
bucking or jerking. 


Picks up, without gear change, 
instantly and smoothly. 


5-Passenger Touring Car $1185 
5-Passenger Touring Car $1650 





Standard Hupmobile Performance 


In the United States—Prices f. 0. b. Detroit 
Roadster $1185 
In Canada—Prices f. 0. b. Windsor 
Roadster $1650 





Climbs the average low-gear 
hill on high gear. 


Pulls through sand and mud 
on high gear. 


Develops great pulling power 
on high gear. 


Registers a minimum of vibra- 
tion, at any speed, on any gear. 
7-Passenger Touring Car $1340 


7-Passenger Touring Car $1875 









That is how we know that 
50 8/10 per cent of Hupmobile 
owners buy our cars year after 
year. 


That is how we know that 
24 2/10 per cent of those now 
owning Hupmobiles have been 
won away from higher priced 
cars by Hupmobile performance, 
efficiency, service and thorough- 
going goodness. 


Why Buy Any Car 
Lacking Such Service? 


Is it worth anything to you to 
have a car whose care never gives 
you a moment’s distress? A car 
which keeps you serenely and con- 
tinuously satisfied > 


That is what the Hupmobile 
owner has. He enjoys the tre- 
mendous advantage of expert 
care. He knows that expert 
skill is ready to cure any slight 
troubles that may develop. He 
is, in short, the most contented 
of owners. 


Can you afford even to think of 
buying any car that does not 
offer the equal of Hupmobile 
service? 


Assuming that all other cars 
should match the Hupmobile in 
performance, efficiency and 
goodness—which of course they 
do not—this service of ours is 
a feature big enough to com- 
mand your decision in favor of 
the Hupmobile. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
definite conclusion, but once it is arrived at 
it is apt to look to him like a permanent 
structure. It was a wonderful tribute to 
Winkleman that it took him only four hours 
to persuade Simba that there might be an- 
other way, and two hours more to convince 
him that there might even be a better way. 
When Simba reluctantly and a little doubt- 
fully sheathed his knife the big Bavarian 
wiped his brow with genuine thankfulness. 

The reader need not be wearied by a de- 
tailed report of the interminable confer- 
ences that led up to the substitute plan. It 
would be a picture of a big bearded man 
smoking slowly—for until affairs were 
decided he could get no more of his own to- 
baceo!—leaning on his elbow beneath the 
roof of the banda. Before him squatted on 
their heels in the posture white men find so 
trying Mali-ya-bwana and Simba, entirely 
respectful, their shining black eyes fixed on 
the white man. The open ends of the banda 
gave out on a dry bowlder-strewn wash and 
the parched side of a hill. All else was sky. 
Morning coolness was succeeded by the 
blaze of midday, when the very surface of 
the ground danced in the shimmer; then 
slowly the shadows crept out, the veils of 
mirage sank to earth, a coolness wandered 
in from some blessed region. Darkness 
came suddenly; over the parched hill— 
now looming mysterious in black gar- 
ments—the tropic stars blazed out. 

But Winkleman got his way. At an ap- 
pointed hour and at an appointed place 
Winkleman, Mali-ya-bwana and two of the 
carriers met Simba conducting the gun 
bearer from the other camp. The interview 
wasveryshort. Indeed, it had all been care- 
fully rehearsed. Winkleman said only what 
he had agreed to say, and thereby earned 
his finger. 

‘This man holds me prisoner,” he told 
the gun bearer. ‘‘ What he says is true. Do 
what heasks you todo. Itismy command.” 

“Yes, bwana,”’ agreed the gun bearer. 

Then they parted. The immediate result 
was five loads of potio brought by safari 
men to ‘‘somewhere in Africa,” and thence 
transported by Simba’s men to Simba’s 
camp. As game was thereabouts abundant 
and undisturbed everybody was happy. 

Thus passed a week, which brought time 
forward to the moment when Simba, fol- 
lowing his instructions, was to report to 
Kingozi at the village of M’tela. Therefore, 
Simba set forth, taking with him one of the 
portersascompanion. He carried Kingozi’s 
rifle, but left that belonging to Winkleman 
with Mali-ya-bwana. 

Winkleman watched Simba go with con- 
siderable satisfaction. Mali-ya-bwana was 
a man much above average African intelli- 
gence, but he had not the experience, the 
initiative, the flair of Simba. Nor had he 
Simba’s magic bone. Simba took that with 
him. Winkleman knew nothing of the sup- 
posed virtues of that property; and in con- 
sequence entertained a respect for Simba’s 
qualities that were not entirely inherent in 
that individual. He began to flatter Mali- 
ya-bwana; to fraternize just enough; to 
assume complete resignation to his plight— 
in short, to use just those tactics a clever 
man would use to lull the alertness of any 
bright child. Naturally he succeeded. At 
sundown of thesecond day he began to com- 
plain of the irksomeness of his bonds. 

“This is foolishness, so to treat a 
mzungu,” said he. ‘Nothing is gained. I 
cannot sleep, and the skin of my wrists is 
sore. He who watches has only to keep the 
fire bright. I cannot go like smoke.” 

To Mali-ya-bwana, in his flattered and 
unsuspicious mood, this seemed reasonable. 
He was no such fool as to turn Winkleman 
loose to his own devices; but he compro- 
mised by untying the Bavarian’s wrists, 
and doubling the thongs by which the lat- 
ter’s ankles were hitched to the larger 
timbers of the banda. 

The first watches passed quietly. A 
second sentinel replaced the first. Up to 
this time Winkleman had slept quietly. 
Now he began to shift position often, to 
twist and turn, finally to groan softly. The 
sentinel came to the end of the banda and 
looked in. To him Bwana Nyele raised a 
face so ghastly that even the half-savage 
porter was startled. The man’s eyes seemed 
to have sunk into his head, deep seams to 
have creased his brow and jaws. Apparently 
Winkleman was on the point of dissolution. 

“Magi! Nataka magi!” (Water! I want 
water!) he gasped. 

The sentinel took the canteen from the 
peg where it hung and bent over the dying 
man. Instantly his throat was clasped by 
a pair of heavy and powerful hands. 


THE SATURDAY 


Two minutes later Winkleman rose to 
his feet, free. The porter’s knife in his 
hand, he looked down on that unfortunate 
securely bound and gagged. Treading 
softly Winkleman stepped through the 
sleeping camp into the clear. He drew a 
deep breath. Then unconsciously wiping 
from his face the mixture of grease and ashes 
that had constituted his ‘“‘make-up,’”’ he 
strode grimly away toward his own safari. 


XXII 


HE Leopard Woman watched the safari 

file down the distant hill and lose itself 
beneath the green plumes of the papyrus 
swamp. By all right she should have re- 
joiced. Against every probability she had 
succeeded. The stars had worked for her. 
But her heart was like lead. 

As the sounds of the invisible safari ap- 
proached she drew nearer to Kingozi’s 
chair, until she stood fairly at his elbow. 
After the first droop he had straightened 
beneath the blow, and now sat bolt upright, 
staring straight before him, as a king might 
have sat alone on his throne. Whatever 
was coming he would front it serenely. 

The head of the safari appeared at the 
foot of the slope. It seemed a trifle uncer- 
tain as to where to go next, but catching 
sight of Kingozi’s tents it turned up the 
hill. Cazi Moto’s keen eyes were search- 





ing out every detail; those of the Leopard | 


Woman had suddenly become suffused with 
tears. 


“Tt is a rich safari, bwana,’”’ Cazi Moto | 


reported; ‘‘many loads.’”’ His voice sharp- 
ened with surprise, but he did not raise his 
tones. ‘“‘Simba is there,” said he. 

“Simba! So they caught him,” muttered 
Kingozi. “Well, that play failed. Do you 
see the white man?” he asked. 

“No, bwana. The white man has not 
yet come. But Simba now sees us and is 
coming.” 

“He is guarded?” 

“No, bwana, he is alone.’ 

“Jambo, bwana,” said Simba’s voice a 
moment later. 

Something in his tone caught Kingozi’s 
ear. “‘Yes, Simba?” was all he replied. 

“All has been done as you ordered, 
bwana. This is the fourteenth day, and I 
am here to tell you.” 

Kingozi caught his breath sharply. 

“Bwana Nyele was captured?” 

““Mali-ya-bwana holds him prisoner at a 
certain water.” 

“There was no trouble?” 

“None, bwana. All happened as you told. 
This magicis avery great magic,”’said Simba 
piously. 

Kingozi paused. } 

“The safari,’’ he suggested at last. ‘I 
am told of a safari; indeed, I can hear it. 
What of that? No orders were given as to 
a safari.” 

“That is true, bwana,’”’ explained Simba 
earnestly, “‘but this is a very great safari. 
It has tents and potio and chakula (white 
man’s food) and blankets and beads and 
wire and many other things to a quantity 
impossible to say. And it came to my mind 
that shenzis like these things, as do all men, 
and that in this shenzi country my bwana 
might make use of them; so I brought them 
with me for your use, bwana.”’ 

“You had no trouble bringing this great 
safari?’”’ asked Kingozi. 

“T used again the magic bone,” replied 
Simba. 

“Simba, you jewel!” cried Kingozi in 
English, ‘“you’ve saved the day!”’ 

And Simba replied as usual: ‘‘ Yes, sah!’’ 

““You have done well, very well,’ Kin- 
gozi shifted to Swahili. ‘‘I am pleased 
with you. For this work you shall have 
much baksheeshi—a month’s wages extra, 
twenty goats for your farm, and any other 
thing that you want most. What is it?’ 

Simba appeared to hesitate and boggle. 

“Speak up! I am very pleased.” 

“This is a very great thing I would ask,” 
said Simba in a low voice. 

“Tt is a great thing you have done.’’ 

“Bwana,” cried Simba earnestly, “it is 
this—I would have the magic bone for my 
own. Foritis avery great magic,” headded 
wistfully. 

Kingozi choked back an impulse to shout 
aloud. 

“Tt is yours,” he said gravely. 

“Oh, bwana! Bwana!” choked Simba. 
“Assanti! Assanti sana!” 

His sob was echoed at Kingozi’s elbow. 

“Oh,” cried the Leopard Woman, ‘I 
know I should be sorry that this has come 
this way! But I’m not! I am glad!” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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“The ‘Only Pop Corn With The r 3 


Toasty Flavor! 


8 
Crisp, crackling white Butter-Kist is a new 
discovery—due to the patented self-operat- 


ing Butter-Kist machine. 

—It pops and butters each fluffy white morsel 
evenly with pure creamery butter: 

— Removes the unpopped, hardshelled grains: 

—Then superheats each fairy flake to an appetiz- 
ing crisp! 

This exclusive process imparts the toasty flavor that 
distinguishes Butter-Kist from all other pop corn made. 

Ask for Butter-Kist Pop Corn at the places you pat- 
ronize. If their Butter-Kist machine has not yet arrived, 
inquire how soon it will, and mark the date. 































From This Machine 














Regardless of the size of your town or busi- 
ness, you can make a little waste space (26 by 32 inches) 
pay you five times as much profit per square foot as anything known 
to trade. Just install this automatic Butter-Kist Pop Corn 
machine, fill the hopper with raw corn, turn on the starter and 
take in the money. No extra help—no heavy stock investment— 
no big cash outlay. 

Write today for proof of profits from concerns like yours—in 
all sized towns from 300 and 400 people up to metropolitan 
cities. See how this machine pays the overhead for hundreds. 







This Coupon 
has brought 
New Mone 
to thousan 
of Business 
> Men-. 
Send it 
Today! 
© For Druggists : 
Confectioners 
Film Exhibitors 
Department Stores 
5-and -10-Cent 
Stores * 
Notion: Stores 
News-Stands 
‘Restaurants 
. Billiard Parlors 
Fruit Stores 
Conicessions 









Great Trade Winner — Beautifies Interior 


Handsome plate glass sides reveal the super-human motion 
of machine. Makes people stop and look—coaxing fragrance 
makes them buy—exclusive toasty flavor brings them back from 
blocks around for more! 

Great advertising feature—increases volume of your entire 
business. Write for signed records to prove it. 


Let Extra Profits Buy Machine 


Butter-Kist Pop Corn Machine is a masterpiece of fine cabinet 
work—oak, mahogany or white enameled. Stands anywhere. 
Capacity 70c to $4 per hour. If you average only 80 bags a day 
you make $1000 NET per year. Many sell 3 times that amount. 

Make a small payment and have this machine start paying 
off the balance one hour after its arrival. 


“Little Gold Mine” Book FREE! 


This valuable book—full of proof from trust- 

worthy men on your own side of the counter— 
shows photographs, pay-from-your-profit plan 
and full, details. Sent FREE to any busi- 
ness man. You lose $2 to $10 daily by de- 
lay. Mail this coupon NOW. 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 
556 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Pop 
Corn Machines in the World 
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HOLCOMB & 
ap HOKE MFG. CO. 


556 Van Buren St. 
ped Indianapolis, Ind. 
ig Send free, postpaid, photo-book 
“The Little Gold Mine’’ 
with proof of profits and easy terms. 
Name 
Business. 
Address 
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BLIND MILTON DICTATING TO HIS DAUGHTER 
From the original by Munkacsy, in New York Public Library 


THE SATURDAY 





The Vision of the Blind 


“‘Thousands at his bidding 
speed, 
And post o'er land and ocean 
without rest ; 
They also serve who only stand 
and wait.” 


Was the spirit of prophecy 
upon John Milton when, more 
than two hundred and fifty 
years ago, he dictated those 
words to his daughter? 


Did the “‘blind poet” have a 
vision of the millions of tele- 
phone messages speeding 
instantly over hundreds and 
thousands of miles of wire 
spanning the continent? 


PHONE 
yy y- %& 
ef fy 
“| Ana |° 
TELEPHONE. 
Oo, GK, 


Ween” One Policy 





One System 


‘They also serve who only 
The Bell 
Telephone is your servant even 
while it 
waits.” 


stand and wait.” 


“only stands and 
The whole system is 
always prepared and ready for 
your instant command. 


Every wire and switchboard 
and telephone instrument is 
kept alive and responsive by 
an army of telephone workers. 


Each one has his special part 
to do and, because he does it 
faithfully, countless messages 
speed throughout the length 
and breadthoftheland, atevery 
minute of the day and night. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Do you like music? 


Miss Walters liked it so 
well that she made up her 
mind to know more of it 
in spite of any obstacle. 


Sek tried to earn enough money to pay 











Universal Service’ 


MISS AGNES WALTERS 


for a musical education by giving piano 
lessons, but that method proved very slow 
and difficult. Then one of her friends told 
her about the Curtis Scholarship plan. 


Inreply to herinquiry, we offered her a Curtis 
Scholarship, provided she would spend her 
spare moments in the interest of The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman. 


She liked our offer tremendously and accepted at once. Her very first 
month of spare-time Curtis work brought her a scholarship equivalent to 
seven advanced music lessons. And that was just the beginning. 


If you too would like a Curtis Scholarship in music, drawing or liberal 
arts, write to us. We can help you. Address your letter 


Educational Division, Box 566 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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ONE AT A TIME 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“T didn’t say I had anything open!” I 
reminds him. ‘Take it easy and tell me 
somethin’ about yourself—and remember, 
anything you say is liable to be used against 
you! What league experience have you had? 
Whowith? What do you play? What are 
you battin’?”’ 

“T only said I’d be willin’ to pitch to 
show you I ain’t hard to suit,” he says, 
‘Cand there ain’t no call for you to git mad 
about it, just because I’m an agreeable 
feller! I don’t hold with liars, so I’ll tell 
you right now that—that you probably got 
fellers on your team that have had more 
experience than I had! I played with the 
Rumsey Traction Nine when we beat the 
Greens Mills Sluggers 28 to 16 on Decoration 
Day. People druv’ in from all over the 
county to see that there game and 4 

“T remember,’’ I butts in, wavin’ him 
down; ‘‘the papers was full of it! What 
did you play?” 

‘“‘Well,”’ he goes on, “‘I started in playin’ 
left field, but by the fifth innin’ I had 
worked my way up to catcher because I had 
got nine home runs and dy 

“T suppose by the ninth innin’ you was 
elected president of the league,’’ I inter- 
rupts. ‘‘D’ye mean to tell me you hit 
nine homers in five innin’s?” 

“T didn’t say I hit anything,” he says, 
kinda sore. ‘‘The whole trouble here is, 
you won’t wait till I get through! I see 
you’re just like Cousin May told me—but 
I reckon we'll git along all right when we 
know each other better, eh, cousin?” 

“‘T wouldn’t be surprised,’’ I comes back. 
“Tn a week or so I’ll bet I won’t be noticin’ 
anybody else! How did you get the nine 
runs without hittin’ ’em?”’ 

““Aha!’”’ he whispers, leanin’ over to me 
very mysterious; “that’s my secret! If I 
went round blabbin’ about it, everybody 
would. know it. But you put me in the 
game to-morrow and I’ll show you. Where- 
abouts am I goin’ to sleep to-night and can 
I get to the kitchen from here? I ain’t had 
even a snack for two hours and I’m practi- 
cally starvin’.” 

This was what the wife had staked me to 
and wanted me to start in the big league! 

T had one faint hope that he might be the 
real thing at that and was simply kiddin’ 
me—and maybe the next day he’d go in 
there, if I let him, and cause a sensation 
like they do in the story books. But he 
massacred that hope when I asked him what 
made him decide to become a ball player. 
He told me without a smile that it was 
because he had a longin’ to stop at hotels 
and ride round the country in fast trains! 

Can you tie that? 

Well, I sneaked him out the back way to 
a barber shop, and while they was workin’ 
on that bumper crop of hair on his dome 
I throwed the red tie to the dogs and went 
out and got him one that was less noisy. 
I also got him riveted to a regular suit of 
clothes, after goin’ to five places before I 
could discover one that would even try to 
fit him—them legs of his made ’em all quit 
cold! 

When I had him all rigged out in the new 
scenery he looked a little different but not 
much better. You couldn’t hide that long 
skinny frame and trailin’ limbs by puttin’ 
creased pants on ’em, any more than you 
could conceal the Washington Monument 
by paintin’ it a new color; and when L 
started him down State Street to a beanery 
we attracted no more attention than a cake 
of ice would in Hades. 

I finally got him in one of them arm- 
chair joints and handed him a ecard with the 
line of march on it—you know, one of them 
“Soup 10, with meat order 5”’ to ‘Pie in 
Season” things. He read it through to the 
end like it was his father’s will, leavin’ him 
everything but the mortgage on the barn. 

“Go to it,” I tells him, “‘and hurry up 
and lay a bet! I got a lot to do yet to- 
night. How about playin’ that ham and 
eggs, straight, with apple pie for the place 
and a cup of coffee to show? You can’t go 
wrong on that.” 

“Well, I dunno,” he says, ticklin’ his 
chin again. “It says here ‘Ham and Eggs 
25’ and “i 

“Them figures ain’t the odds!” I ex- 
plains. ‘‘That’s what you slip the waiter 
when he leads it in! Hurry up—what d’ye 
say?” 

“There’s so many different kinds of 
vittles on this here card,’”’ he sighs, lookin’ 
up at me, “‘that a feller don’t know what to 
eat! Still and all I guess that’s the way it 











goes in these swell places, with all the 
latest inventions like havin’ the table right 
on the chair. Nowin Sam Hodgkin’s place 
at the ratlroad station back home, there’s 
only one thing at a time. Like to-day, 
you’d have roast beef, to-morrow boiled 
ham, next day cold chicken, next day ——” 

“Dyspepsia!’’ I butts in. ‘Never mind 
the inventory on Sam’s place, grab some- 
thin’ here!” 

““Well,’”’ he says, throwin’ down the card, 
‘all I see to do is have the clerk bring ’em 
all in, and what I don’t finish he can take 
back and ——” 

“Ha, ha!” yellsaguysittin’ next to us and 
gettin’ an earful. “What could be fairer?” 

When I come to I grabbed Useless by the 
arm. 

“What are you tryin’ to do, kid me?” I 
asks him. 

He looks me right in the eye with that 
startled cow gaze of his. 

“T wish,” he says, kinda peeved —“I 
wish instead of askin’ me fool questions 
you’d let me git suthin’ to eat! Here it is 
all hours—nearly nine o’clock—and as true 
as the Lord made little apples I ain’t had a 
morsel of food pass my lips since a quarter 
after six!” 

The guy in the next chair all but chokes 
on his sandwich. 

“Ha, ha!” he laughs, wipin’ his eyes. 
‘‘What d’ye wanna starve the poor guy for? 
Grab him a soup sandwich anyhow, so’s he 
can get by till they bring on the works!” 

“Say!” I asks him. “‘ Who declared you 
in on the clam bake? You just eat yours 
and tend to your knittin’ or you’ll stop one 
with your chin!” 

“Yeh?” he says, gettin’ up off the chair. 
He looked like a big bruiser, so I reached 
for a catchup bottle, bein’ strong for this 
preparedness thing. ‘‘Yeh?” he goes on, 
leanin’ over my chair. “‘I didn’t know Jess 
Willard give this place a play! Which way 
do you want to fall?” 

Before I can take aim Useless gets up and 
pushes this guy away. 

“T’m gettin’ darn good and sick of these 
here argyments,”’ he says. “I want suthin’ 
to eat and none of this is gettin’ it for me! 
You jest set down there and tend to your 
own affairs or I’ll squash you right in the 
face, by all that’s holy!” 

Now this bird that had horned in was no 
bantam, but Useless stood so high over 
him that it looked like father correctin’ the 
baby. So the other guy looks up at William 
U. Lennon for a split second, figures the 
percentage and—calls a waiter. 

“You win, big feller!” he says, grinnin’. 
“This feed is on me!” 

Inside of fifteen minutes Useless is 
completely surrounded and intrenched be- 
hind food of all kinds, ages and colors, and 
he’s puttin’ it away like he’s bein’ clocked 
for the world’s record. That stuff about 
bringin’ on everything was no wild brag, 
because he’s gone through the first half of 
that menu before the last dish was laid 
down. Between bites him and this guy 
that’s givin’ the banquet is chatterin’ away 
and I could have been in the Federal 
League for all the attention they give me. 

Finally, nature could stand no more, 
although Useless was game, but he had to 
quit. The waiter slides over with the check, 
but Useless just waves him to the other guy 
and reaches over for a last bite out of an 
odd hamburger steak that was still in the 
ring. The bill for the orgy just ruined a 
ten-dollar note, but the fall guy sends in 
like a major, leavin’ a quarter on the arm 
of the chair when he gets his change. 
Useless eyes the two-bit piece for a minute 
and then shoves it over to his friend. 

“That’s all right, stranger!’’ he pipes. 
“While I ain’t got any too much money, I 
ain’t exactly strapped yet, and then I’m 
goin’ to work the fust thing in the mornin’. 
Keep your money—or if you want, you can 
have the clerk fetch me some of that straw- 
berry shortcake, provided it’s fresh!” 

The waiter, who was just goin’ to snap 
up the quarter, nearly fainted, while the 
other guy looks at Useless kinda dazed. 
Then it’s my turn. 

“Ha, ha!’ I says. “‘Why don’t you be a 
regular feller and slip your friend somethin’ 
to eat? How about a beef stew for dessert, 
Useless?” 

“My name ain’t Useless—it’s Ulysses!” 
he answers. ‘‘And I ain’t extry fond of beef 
stew. Lamb’s all right though. Maybe 
I could go a 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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F you tipped up a town and looked at its roofs, you’d see 
here and there cosy houses protected from fire, and kept dry and weather- 
tight in spite of time and the elements by soft tinted shingles of a remarkable 


material. The factory yonder and the tall office building that graces downtown 
are topped with roofs that are basically of the same material. The barn at the edge 
of town 1s roofed from ridgepole to eaves with it in another form. Here a ga- 
rage, there a marble bank, a church, a school, a steel mill—all standing under— 







It is the response to a growing tendency for 
more roofing economy, better roofing serv- 
ice and greatest roofing safety. The 
answer to a just demand for a lasting roof 
that is as logical an improvement as con- 
crete and steel are over wood—and as in- 
evitable in its general acceptance. 


And yet a roofing offered at about the price of 
ordinary types—a price made possible only by 
the efficient production resulting from Johns- 
Manville’s 50 years’ leadership in Asbestos 
manufacture. 


Its Remarkable Properties 


J-M Asbestos, the base of all J-M Asbestos 
Roofing, is a mineral, highly resistant to fire. It 
is not harmed by water, oils, or ordinary acids 
or alkalis. It is inert to all atmospheric conditions, 
strong mechanically, light in weight, fibrous in 
structure. In short, it inherently possesses every 
property that an ideal roofing should. Johns- 
Manville Asbestos, in combination with Trinidad 
Lake Asphalt, a mineral waterproofing, is felted 
into sheets and prepared in various forms for 
every roofing purpose. 


J-M Asbestos Built-Up Roofing for factory 
and industrial buildings of all descriptions, office 
buildings, hotels and apartment houses, churches, 
power stations, etc. 


J-M Asbestos Ready Roofing for farm build- 
ings, bungalows, car barns and train sheds, office 
and factory buildings, armories, warehouses, 
lumber yards, etc. 


J-M Corrugated Asbestos Roofing for skeleton 
frame structures of all descriptions. 


10 FACTORIES 
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Serves More People in 
More Ways than Any 
other Institution of its 


kind in the world 


Johns-Manville Roof- 
ing Responsibility 


whereby we assume the entire re- 
sponsibility for seeing to it that you 
receive the full service from your 
J-M Roofing that was promised you. 
As a further assurance, you may reg- 
ister your roofing with us by means of 
a special registration blank furnished 
every purchaser of J-M Roofing. 
We are the only roofing manufac- 
turers who take this broad method 
of keeping in close contact with 
every customer. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


296 Madison Ave., New York City 
Akron Galveston Philadelphia 
Albany Havana Pittsburgh 
Atlanta Houghton Portland 
Baltimore Houston Rochester 
Birmingham Indianapolis Sacramento 
Boston Kansas City St. Louis 
Buffalo Los Angeles St. Paul 
Chicago Louisville Salt Lake City 


Cincinnati Memphis San Diego 


Cleveland Milwaukee San Francisco 


Columbus Minneapolis Seattle 
Dallas Nashville Syracuse 
Dayton Newark Toledo 
enver New Orleans Tulsa 
Detroit New York Washington 
Duluth Omaha Wilkes-Barre 
El Paso Youngstown 


THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS- 
MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 


Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 


H.W. JOHNS -MANVILLE CO. 
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Phaeton $475 











Let us put the matter this way: 
A man with brains does better work than the man without 
them. No matter what the work is. Even for drudgery you 







7 7a: 
Siege prefer the man with brains. 
Fe g yp 4.7, So with the motor in your car. No matter what the task is. 
aahter No matter if the speed and power are utilized or not. The 


te 
2 assenger motor which excels all others will always serve you best. 


80% More Efficient 





Cabriolet F// 7/5 



















; S} T289CNGET The Super-Six invention—patented by Hudson—has added 80 per 
: ( cent to this motor’s efficiency. 
q ‘ @ We prove that by official tests—for speed, for endurance, for hill- 
P Jouring Sadan $2000 climbing and for quick acceleration. In all these respects the Super- 
c hi Jassenger Six out-performs any other stock car built. F 






The power that results and the speed that results are beyond your 
requirements, we know. Yet every moment, and in every situation, 
that super-capacity means a twice-better car. 


No Added Cost 


Mark first that the Super-Six means no added cost. No car of the 
Hudson grade sells any lower. Few sell as low as this. 

The extra power is attained without adding cylinders or adding 
size. Dozens of cars have like-size motors in them. 

The Super-Six, on the contrary, yields important economies. It 
apparently doubles a motor’s endurance. Its over-capacity avoids 
countless strains. And all this extra power comes through lessening 
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Torn Car $2750 
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| Tonneau $2850 \ 
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‘ J 7 2ISCNGET vibration. It results from reducing friction pretty near to nil. 

; 4 So the Super-Six motor, despite all its supremacies, costs you less 
LroUsne Lda E00 than to go without it. 
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/ falierger It Means to You This 











It means a car which can pass any other—on hills or on levels— 
whenever you wish. It means a car to out-distance others without 
going faster. That because of quick get-away whenever you slow 
down. 

With its 76 horsepower you rarely need to change gears, either for 
hills or for traffic. 

It means utter smoothness, due to lack of vibration. It means 
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4 doubled endurance, due to lessened friction. It means less strain. od 
Some Hudson Records | No ordinary driving taxes half its capacity. 
a Those are major advantages—too great to sacrifice when you buy a oid 
All made under American Automo- q fine car to keep. 
bile Association supervision, by a 4 
certified stock car or stock chassis, Wi - 
and excelling all former stock cars . ithin 10% of Perfect 
in th tests. . : : : ®, 
Sends: : The Super-Six has removed four-fifths of the friction in former 


100 miles in 80 minutes, 21.4 sec., Sas glace 
averaging 74.67 miles per hour fora fF motors. It comes within 10 per cent of an utterly frictionless motor. 


ek gio an car with driver Soa better motor is improbable. The Super-Six will retain its supremacy. 
q About 15,000 of these cars are now running. We have ordered 


tee cea neat cee a materials—or have them—for 30,000 more. So no change is in sight. 

touring car. gi In beauty, quality and luxury, this car attains what seems to be the 
ene tkie en Gopal pana cae limit. Styles may change in a minor way. But we see no way to 
One mile at the rate of 102.53 miles 7 ever bud a Pnch Bee . 4 

paca ; | A lesser car will mean years of regret. The Super-Six will mean, we 
PATON od hadeeatiortare le think, supremacy so long as the car exists. 

speed of 75.8 miles per hour. a We are now building 150 per day. 





HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

But the other guy turns pale and gets up, 
slappin’ on his hat. 

“Wait a minute, pal!” he butts in. “I 
got to meet a party down the street or I’d 
stick till the last bell! I’m much obliged 
to meet you and I'll probably see you 
round—but make this bird that brung you 
in here fall for the lamb stew thing. He 
thought of it!’ 

And he dives out the door. 

“Humph!” mutters Useless, turnin’ to 
me. “He ain’t very polite, is he? Sticks in 
his oar when we’re talkin’ amongst ourselves 
here, and then flies out like that! No man- 
ners at all 

“Anything else, sir?” snarls the waiter, 
interruptin’. 

“We-l-l,” begins Useless, reachin’ for 
the: bill of fare, “1 ———” , 

“No!” I cuts him off. “School’s all 
over!” I grabs the card away from him. 
“Come on!’ Isays. ‘‘Let’s get back to the 
hotel before you get hungry!” 

On the way back I asked him if he hadn’t 
been a professional eater back home. He 
said he hadn’t, because he never looked on 
his gift that way—he just ate for the pleas- 
ure it give him and because he needed it. 

“There’s one thing I can’t get through 
my head,”’ I tells him: ‘‘ Where does all that 
stuff go? You can pack away more eats at 
one sittin’ than the average consumer uses 
in a month, yet you’re as thin as a worn 
dime! Are them trick legs of yours 
hollow?” 

“No,” he says, “my legs ain’t hollow. 
The reason I don’t run to flesh is because 
fat never gets no chance to gather on me— 
I run it off!” 

“You which?” I asks him. 

“T run it off!’ he repeats. “And if I told 
you any more you’d know the secret of my 
astoundin’ system for gettin’ runs. I ain’t 
no pitcher, I can’t field worth a rap, I 
couldn’t hit a ball if it was hung by a string 
in front of me—but I’ll betcha I get more 
runs than any man on your team in a nine- 
innin’ game! When I started out in life I 
found out pretty quick that my shape 
made it hard for me to do a lot of things 
that other fellows found easy enough. So 
when I first got the idea of bein’ a ball 
player I made up my mind to do one thing 
at a time and keep at that one thing till I 
was perfect!”’ 

“What stopped you?” I inquires. 

“T ain’t been stopped!” he comes back. 
“TI never went no further than the first 
thing I tried. It’s the only thing I can do— 
but I’m the champion of the world at that!” 

“What is it—platter polishin’?’’ Ilaughs. 

“Nope,” he says, shakin’ his head very 
serious, ‘“‘and they ain’t no use to ask me 
either! If I told you what it was you’d only 
laff at me, and if you laffed at me I might 
git mad and baste you one, and if I basted 
you one you’d be liable to hold it agin me 
and not give me a job!” 

“Well,” I tells him, ‘the last one’s worth 
a bet anyhow!” 

With that he closed up like a busted 
bank, and except for tellin’ me that if I give 
him a chance he’d show me how he broke 
the pitchers’ hearts, he wouldn’t explain how 
he did it. 

I got him a room at the hotel and he 
went to bed. The next mornin’ about eight 
I hey downstairs and strolled up to the 
desk. 

“See if the man in room 56 is up yet, 
will you?” I says to the clerk. 

He grins at me. 

“D’you mean Mister Lennon—your new 
player?” he asks. “He got up at four 
o’clock and demanded his breakfast,’’ he 
goes on. “‘The main dining room wasn’t 
open yet, so I sent him to the grillroom. I 
guess he must have picked up some friends 
on the way down from thesize of his check!” 

He rummages through some papers on a 
file and finally hands me a pink slip. At 
first glance it looked like the menu for the 
Steamfitters’ Annual Banquet. The hits, 
runs and errors column showed the score at 
$5.85, and at the bottom somethin’ was 
written in lead pencil. The clerk and I 
worked on it for awhile and made it out as 
“William U. Lennon, Esq.” Them initials 
on the end puzzled me for a spell, but I 
figured they must mean: ‘Hats Quanti- 
ties.” 

“Must have had quite a little party, 
eh?” remarks the clerk, lookin’ over the 
box score. “Still, it’s funny; he was the 
only one I saw go down to the grillroom.”’ 

I took another look at the thing myself. 

“He was alone, all right,” I says, “and 
I guess he wasn’t very hungry! Did he 
say where he was goin’ after he left?” 
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“No,” answers the clerk, “he didn’t. I 
never saw him after he headed for the grill- 
room. Kind of eccentric chap, isn’t he?” 

“T didn’t notice that,” I tells him. “I 
guess that’s what the trick button in his 
coat lapel stood for. He’s probably lookin’ 
for a restaurant now; but if he comes back 
here—send him out to the ball park. I 
wanna see what makes him go.” 

We get out to the park about nine, and 
the first thing I see when we come through 
the gate is—Useless. Him and the ground- 
keeper is havin’ an argyment of some kind, 
and Useless is wavin’ them long, skinny 
arms of his round like he had ball bearin’s 
in his shoulders. The minute he pipes me 
he runs over and grabs my arm. 

“Land sakes!’ he hollers. “Where have 
you been all day? It took me all the fore- 
noon to locate the grounds here, and when 
I started in to practice this feller wasn’t 
goin’ to let me without a permit!” 

“It’s only nine o’clock now,” I says. 

“Nine o’clock!” he repeats. ‘Nine 
o’clock! Why the hull mornin’s gone! No 
wonder you fellers have such an elegant 
life of it—the hotel man told me you never 
got up before eight. I never heard tell of 
such a thing! Why, back home at eight 
o’clock I had fed the stock, cleaned the 
barns, got the mail, met the train, polished 
the brass signs on the bank, watered ” 

“That’s enough!” I buttsin. ‘“Isee you 
must have been an awful loafer! Well, you 
can’t stall away the mornin’ like that on 
my pay roll. If you work for me you got to 
hustle! We ——” 

“As long as you finally got here,’’ he 
cuts in on me, “I guess I’ll wash up and go 
get suthin’ to eat. What time does the 
game start?” 

“T’ll let you know,”’ I tells him, “‘in case 
the umpires don’t show up. You had 
breakfast at the hotel, didn’t you?” 

“Just a snack,” he says without battin’ 
aneye. “I didn’t have no real appetite—I 
never eat much when I first get up. I got 
to work round a spell before I get what you 
could call ——”’ 

“Hey!” I interrupts. “Why don’t you 
stop at a butcher shop and get a price on a 
side of beef? That'd be a lot cheaper than 
eatin’ retail with that appetite of yours!” 

I didn’t see him again until about an hour 
before the game, when he breezes into the 
clubhouse chewin’ a toothpick. The first 
thing he wanted to know was where Matty, 
Ty Cobb, Walter Johnson and Tris Speaker 
was. When I told him they was playin’ 
with other clubs he looked surprised. 

“T think it would pay you in the end to 
have them fellers on your team,’’ he tells me 
seriously. ‘‘People would come to see ’em 
play like they used to turn out to watch 
me back home. Why, down our way you’d 
never know there was anybody else playin’ 
baseball in the big cities but them fellers!”’ 

“That’s because you come from a tank 
town,” I says. “Now up here in the big 
burgs that bunch don’t cut such a figure. 
Y’never hear a word about ’em! Cobb and 
Johnson,’ I goes on, winkin’ at the bunch— 
“Cobb and Johnson are so poor they ain’t 
even in our league, they’re with the Amer- 
icans, and Matty will start against us next 
week. You’ll see how rotten he is then— 
we'll probably get two hits off him easy!” 

“You don’t tell me!” he busts out. “And 
here I been thinkin’ they was the greatest 
in the game! But I seen in the paper this 
mornin’ that Cobb was leadin’ that Amer- 
ican League in battin’.’”’ 

“Why shouldn’t he?” I comes back. 
“Why shouldn’t he—against pitchers like 
Johnson and Leonard? Don’t let ’em kid 
you—them fellers ain’t no more stars than 
you are.” 

He took it all, hook, line and sinker— 
and then he wants to know if admission to 
the games is free. 

“Only in St. Looey!”’ Isays. ‘They pay 
everywhere else. Why?” 

“Well,” he answers, ‘comin’ in here 
just now I noticed there was about five or 
six thousand people in the park and more 
gettin’ off the cars outside. We used to 
get pretty fair crowds at our games— 
many’s the day we had three to four hun- 
dred people, includin’ the mill hands which 
looked on from the windows. Then Sam 
Hawksby, who was always money mad 
and will never come to no good on account 
of it—Sam said we ought to charge admis- 
sion so’s to get enough to pay the mail- 
order people for the uneyforms. We had a 
meetin’ one night and after a lot of wran- 
glin’ durin’ which Sam and Jed Sperry come 
to blows—and I had to quiet ’em with a 
chair—we decided by a vote that ten cents 
a head would be about right. I think there 





with a little Valspar. 


















































































































































































































































deal In the Nursery 


HE above letter is a story of varnish satisfac- 
tion under trying conditions. 


The nursery is childhood’s “‘liberty hall’’. It gets hard usage. 
Little feet must romp and little hands will soil things, Frequent 
washings are needed to keep the nursery perfectly clean and 
sanitary. “That’s why parents want Valspar in the nursery. 


VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 


Beauty and wearing quality can go hand in hand. Valspar 
gives to all woodwork a most beautiful finish that is spot-proof, 
as liquids cannot harm it. It is absolutely waterproof and is kept 
clean, bright and sanitary merely by washing with soap and water. 


For the woodwork of any room in the house, or out of doors 
where varnish is needed, Valspar will maintain its beautiful finish 
under conditions ordinarily ruinous to varnish. 


Here are a few wet places where nothing but Valspar should 
ever be used: Porches, Porch Furniture, Front Doors, Window 
Sills, Window Casings, Window Seats, Garages, Stables, Floors, 
Tables, Bath Rooms, Laundries, Lavatories, Pantries, Kitchens. 


Look over your house, note these and other places that will 
make indoors more cheery in winter if brightened and kept bright 
Your dealer can supply you. Go to him 
when any’ of the woodwork begins to show wear. Be sure to ask 
for “‘Valspar’’, not simply varnish. 


Special Offer 


If you wish to test Valspar send 10c. in stamps to cover mailing and 
packing and we will send you enough Valspar to finish a small table or chair. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 458 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 


Chicago VAENTN ES Toronto London 
pa R ISH ee Amsterdam 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


W. P. Futter & Co., San Francisco and principal Pacific Coast Cities 
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MOTOR CAR 
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Dealers say that the disposi- 
tion to discuss the price of 
the car is SO.rare as to be 
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The tire mileage is unusually high 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster 
complete is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 
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Spare-Time Profits 
For Business Men 


OES your present salary keep things going well or does it leave 
nothing over for a ‘‘rainy-day fund”’ or for ‘‘extras’’? 

Do you feel that you are in a rut, but that you cannot afford to take 
the chance of throwing up your job in the hope of finding something 
better? 

If so, will you spend your spare time worrying about the future or 
will you meet the situation by turning that leisure into cash by selling 
it to THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY? 


Salesmen, Accountants, Bank Cashiers, 
Merchants, Farmers, Students 


have found that the most profitable use they can make of their spare time 
is to devote it to taking care of the local demand for new and renewal sub- 
scriptions for The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman. 


If, at the end of a month or two, you find, as so many others have 
found, that Curtis work pays more than any other method of money- 
making that you have tried, we will offer you a full-time position with 
regular salary. 

An inquiry will place you under no obligation and will bring you liter- 
ature telling all about the plan and what it has done for others. 


Agency Division, Box 575 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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was foul play in that ballotin’, because I 


held out for a nickel. If they’d listened to 


me we might have picked up a few honest 
dollars.”’ 

“How did the team make out?’’ I asks 
him, wavin’ to the bunch to lay off the 
laughs. 

“We didn’t make out,” he says, ‘‘on 
account of them graspin’ misers that voted 
for ten cents! The fust time we put up a 
sign sayin’ ‘Admission, Ten Cents’ the at- 
tendance fell off. to Sheriff Williams, who 
come in on his badge, and Ed Hornsley, the 
railroad agent, who just got his month’s 
pay and had been seen drinkin’ hard cider! 
So after that the hull thing was broke up.”’ 

I fished round here and there and fixed 
Useless up a uniform, lettin’ him sit in the 
dugout when we started the afternoon’s 
mélée with the Cubs. 

For the first four innin’s of that game 
these subs and rookies of mine put up an 
exhibition that would make a semi-pro 
nine look like world’s champions. The Cubs 


had a field day and grabbed six runs off the » 


delivery of Thompson, a new pitcher I was 
tryin’ out. The support he got wouldn’t 
keep a chorus girl in taleum powder. Then 
Ricks, playin’ left field for Reynolds, who 
was spiked the day before, sprains his knee 
slidin’ into first—and I throwed up my 
hands. 

‘Lemme go in there now!” pipes Useless, 
tuggin’ at my arm. ‘‘Lemme go in there 
and show you somethin’. I ain’t much on 
fieldin’—but I’ll betcha I get a run or so!” 

I looked at him for a second and then out 
at the pitcher for the Cubs. He was burnin’ 
’em across the plate like bullets. 

“You couldn’t get a hit off this guy in a 
season!” I says. 

“‘T know it!”’ he comes back. “I couldn’t 
get a hit off nobody. But I’ll get a run just 
the same, or by Gee-rusalem I’ll forfeit— 
I'll forfeit a quarter!” 

Just then Hamilton fans for the second 
out. Wills is up next, a guy who couldn’t 
hit the side of a barn with a medicine ball, 
and all my pinch clouters are in bandages. 

“Go on!” I yells at Useless. “‘Go ahead 
and bat next! I’ll take a chance—all you 
can do is fan, and that’s all Cobb could do 
against this bird to-day! Try and make 
him bean you if you can.” 

Useless hops up as spry as a young 
chicken, grabs the first bat that comes to 
his hand and ambles toward the plate. 

“Lennon battin’ for Wills!” bellers the 
ump. 

“Ha, ha—battin’ for exercise, y’mean!”’ 
screams one of these bleacher comedians. 

That and a flash at Useless put the crowd 
in great humor, and they went out of their 
way to give him a warm welcome as he toes 
the plate. He had the funniest position I 
ever seen, both feet spread wide apart, 
body turned sideways till he almost faced 
the pitcher. . 

The pitcher looks him over, grins an 
shoots one across for a feeler. It was right 
in the groove, but Useless just stands there 
and watches it pass. With any other ball 
player in the game that would have gone 
for a strike—it seemed to break right over 
the plate. But this twirler wasn’t used to 
them trick legs belongin’ to Useless. That 
pill would have broke over the knees of 
anybody else, but in this case it sailed over 
the plate below! Remember how I told 
you his legs was built—short to the knees 
and as long from there on as a giraffe’s 
neck 

“Ball one!’”’ remarks the ump to the 
grandstand—and Useless grins. 

The pitcher looks puzzled, thinks for a 
second, winds up and shoots over a high 
one, figurin’ on a break right at the batter’s 
shoulders—and that’s just where it broke. 
But it was so darn high to Useless’ shoul- 
ders that the thing looked like a wild pitch 
to even the back rows of the bleachers— 
and the ump hollers “Ball two!’’ Use- 
less, who never made a move to swing at 
it, looks over at the bench and winks at 
me. He let the next two go by the same 
way—and walked. 

And then you should have seen that 
guy! He—well, he did like he promised. 
He scores two runs in the remainin’ four 
innin’s without ever gettin’ a hit! 

Never in my young life have I seen a guy 
behave on the bases like Useless did that 
afternoon! You know how Ty Cobb gets 
round? Well, Useless would make Ty look 
like a lame blind man goin’ to second! 
Them legs of his must have hid sixty-horse- 
power motors, and every cylinder was hit- 
tin’, believe me! They went so fast you 
eouldn’t see nothin’ but a blur and—zip! 
he was on second! The pitcher would 
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recover, wind up and—zip! Useless was 
jumpin’ up dustin’ off his uniform at third! 

You couldn’t make him pop out, for he 
wouldn’t swing at nothin’, no matter how 
good it looked, and it was almost impossible 
to put anything but a ball over on him on 
account of his freak build! He broke that 
pitcher’s heart, on the level! The twirler 
would measure Useless and send one over 
that would cut the dish as clean as a knife, 
but either below them high knees of his or 
so high up it would have been suicide for 
the umpire to call it a strike! And once 
Useless got on first he’d steal second, third, 
home and the umpire’s watch before any- 
body could put a ball on him. ; 

After the game Useless comes in and 
stands watchin’ the bunch under the show- 
ers. They wasn’t kiddin’ him then, they 
was ready to call him Mister! 

“Wust thing you could do,” he says, 
pointin’ to the water—‘“‘especially with 
nothin’ in your stomachs! You'll all go out 
now and catch newmoaney or suthin’ like 
that. I believe in bathin’ all right, but 
there’s a time and place for everything. 
Now Saturday night is my He sees 
me and breaks off. ‘‘ Well, how did L do 
to-day?” he asks. 

“Great!” I tells him, slappin’ him on the 
back. ‘‘You belong from now on, and I'll 
see that you get plenty to eat. I thought I 
had seen ’em all, but you’re a new one on 
me! Was that your secret—that base- 
runnin’ thing you pulled off this afternoon?” 

“You guessed it!” he grins. ‘I’m the 
champion base stealer of the universe. I 
told you I found out I couldn’t bat, field, 
catch or pitch. I don’t know nothin’ about 
managin’ a team and I never could umpire 
or coach. But I’ll steal bases with anybody 
in the world! That’s why I don’t get fat, 
runnin’ it off all the time.” 

“You told me that,” I cutsin. ‘‘ How did 
you work yourself up to become such a 
runner?” 

“Well,” he explains,’’ back home there 
was a feller called Haskins. You may have 
heard Cousin May speak about him—old 
farmer Ed Haskins. He had a bull that 
carried the name of bein’ the wust behavin’ 
critter and the fastest runner in the county. 
So I thinks to myself if I want to be a great 
runner so’s I can steal them bases I better 
go get me suthin’ to set the pace that can 
travel! Well, every mornin’ I used to go 
down to Haskins’ field wearin’ a red shirt 
and carryin’ a red handkerchief. I’d wave 
that there handkerchief in front of the 
bull—givin’ myself fifty yards leeway at 
first—and finally I cut it down to a yard! 
When that there bull would see that red 
handkerchief he’d start after me, and 
natcherly I’d start up the road. Y’see in 
that way I had suthin’ to make me run 
whether I wanted to or not! When I got 
to where I could hang that handkerchief 
on that ole bull’s horns and beat him to 
Clem Wimples’ live oak, I knew I was ripe 
to go after the base stealin’ record!” 

He stops and looks round at the bunch, 
all of which is chokin’ to death. 

“‘He—he never caught up with you, did 
he?’’ asks Hinds, wipin’ his eyes. 

Useless stoops over and curls up one leg 
of his pants. 

“See that scar?”’ he asks. ‘“‘See that 
scar? I _” 

“How did you get that?” pipes Wills. 
‘Bumpin’ into the state line before you 
could stop?” 

Useless looks at him and frowns; then he 
brightens up. 

“Nope,” hesays. ‘‘Nope. The last night 
I raced that bull a rabbit got scared and 
started up the road in front of me. I 
tripped over him goin’ past.” 

One of the special cops sticks his head in 
the doorway. 

“Guy here says he’s got to see Mister 
Lennon right away!”’ he hollers. 

Right in back of him butts in the guy 
that bought the banquet for Useless the 
night before at the diary lunch. 

“Hello, friend!’’ he sings out. “I got a 
chance for you to make two hundred dollars. 
There’s a guy down on State Street that 
claims to be the champion eater of the city. 
I just laid him five hundred you could out- 
eat him on any dish or dishes he would 
name. The weapons are goin’ to be porter- 
house steaks, and if you beat this guy I'll 
slip you two hundred bucks! What d’ye 
say?” 

“Hey—wait a minute!” I butts in. 
“This ain’t no 

Useless puts his hand over my mouth and 
turns to the other guy. 

“Wait!” he chirps. “ Wait till I go and get 
a little supper and I’ll be right with you!” 
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ARROW COLLARS 


VEN putting cost aside, nothing has been offered in collars 
that equals or betters the Arrow for permanency of fit 
and tie space, for correctness of style, or for length of service. 


If cents each, 6 for go cents 





Cluett. Peabody & Co. Inc. Makers, ‘Troy, N.Y. 
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the 


UNITED CIGAR STORES — the great- 
est in the cigar industry; 

Second—RICORO pays no duty, al- 
though it is an imported cigar; 

Thirdand Most Important—We are con- 
tent with a conservative profit on this cigar 
and we depend upon volume of sales for only 
a part of that profit. The balance of our profit 
is in the friends that RICORO makes — 
and RICORO makes them. 

We call RICORO the “self-made” cigar 
because —like self-made men—it made its 
own way in the world, on merit alone, 
selling a million a week before we ad- 
vertised it at all. 


VALUES UP—PRICES DOWN 
The best that’s in us has been put into this 
cigar —experience, skill, and the greatest 
buying resources ever known in the cigar 
business, to give you this great cigar at a 
moderate price—and we could not afford to 
say so were it not for the fact that the cigar 
proves all of our claims. 


THE FACTS ABOUT PORTO RICO 
A fine Porto Rican cigar is the mildest andsweetest 
cigar in the world today, being made of tobacco 
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“self-made cigar—a great big value 
The extra value in RICORO 1s due 


First—To the unequalled buying resources of 


One of ten popular sizes 
of Ricoro selling at 6c, 
7c, 10c and up to 2 for 25¢ 











grown on the upland plantations of the island 
under conditions found only in those wonderfully 


situated plantations. Nowhere else is the 
tropical bouquet that is natural to this to- 
bacco developed to the full, and only there 
is tobacco cultivated to give it as well the 
incomparable mildness now the recognized 
characteristic of RICORO cigars. 
Spanish workmen make RICORO and 


nowhere in the world are cigars more skill- 


fully made. 

We take the entire output of Ricoro, the most 
celebrated Porto Rican brand, having foreseen the 
future of Porto Rican cigars under free trade with 
the United States. No cigars costing so much to make 
are sold for so little as these brands, of which RICORO 
is the leader. 

REAL MILDNESS ° 
Porto Rican cigars are so mild and sweet that they 
are recommended by physicians to men who smoke 
all day. They have all the body and richness of 
heavy cigars, without the after-effect. A dark Porto 
Rican cigar is milder than a Ag/t Havana. You can 
smoke RICOROS all day without feeling it. 


RICORO PRICES 
RICORO sells for six, seven and ten cents up to 
two for a quarter, depending upon the size you 


prefer. Also in the RICORO Infanta— a “little 


cigar” at fifteen cents for a box of ten. 
We do not believe that anybody else is in a position to 
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offer an equal value. Prove it for yourself in any UNITED 
CIGAR STORE. ,; 
‘PHAN K#Y.O Us 
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NOT A MAIL ORDER A 


not intended to foster a mail-order business. We prefer that every customer visit one of our 





TO CIGAR DEALERS: Owing to the great demand for UNITED 


CIGAR STORE Service in towns and cities 
where we have no stores, we have perfected an Acency Pian, whereby one reliable retail 





dealer in any town or city where we are not represented may handle our cigars. Such dealers are stores in person and in this way not only secure the exact shade suited to his taste, but also 
invited to apply for Agencies, stating amount of business they do, references, etc. United meth- become familiar with our store service. If no store is convenient to you, we will ship one or 
ods will teach you how to increase your business and your profits by serving the public better. Ask more boxes by mail or express, all charges prepaid, on receipt of price. Address mail orders to 

. . . . = * 
for booklet telling you in their own letters what this Plan has done for our Agents. Address: UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY, at nearest city named below: : 
UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY, Agency Department, 44 West 18th St., New York New York, Flatiron Bldg. Chicago, First National Bank Bldg. San Francisco, 555 Howard St. @ 
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never heard more reasonable or beautiful or 
grateful language. His sallow face cracked 
in a smile—brittle, to be sure, and without 
warmth. He responded at once with a 
glassy geniality: 

“Why, of course, Hogmeier; if it’s any 
accommodation to you I’ll take Gil Weeks’ 
note.” 

“Well, sir,” the visitor replied deliber- 
ately, ‘‘I reckon, under the circumstances, 
you can afford to draw up the papers for 
me—a deed from me and my old woman to 
Gil Weeks for the odd acre, and a note for 
Gil to sign. I brought my papers along 
with me.” 

With a horny hand he drew the big 
finger-marked, time-stained envelope from 
his coat pocket and began emptying it upon 
the desk. 

“There’s my deed to the place and there’s 
the deed before mine. There’s the abstract, 
and there’s the insurance policy; but I 
reckon you won’t want that, nor these here 
tax receipts, goin’ back thirty years. By 
thunder, a fellow does pay a heap of money, 
first and last, for taxes! Look at ’em now! 
This here little map on the abstract shows 
just where the odd acre comes in. I reckon 
you can git the description all straight.” 

Mr. Babcock, with Hogmeier leaning 
over the table until their shoulders almost 
touched, was already examining the deed 
and abstract with a practiced eye. Froma 
drawer in the table he extracted a blank 
form of warranty deed—being always pro- 
vided with useful instruments of that 
nature. Referring carefully to the abstract, 
he began filling up the form. 

It took some time, for he was a slow pen- 
man and always bestowed great care upon 
the drawing of legal papers. When he had 
finished the deed and note, Hogmeier ex- 
amined them; then folded them deliberately 
and began gathering up his own papers. 

He had restored the papers to the en- 
velope and the envelope to his pocket, and 
was on his feet, when Mr. Babcock gave a 
galvanic start and looked about his desk 
in a panic-stricken manner. 

“Hold on!” he exclaimed excitedly. 
“Hold on! Where’s that note?” 

“Which note is that?’’ Hogmeier in- 
quired mildly. 

“Your note! Your note!” cried the 
usurer, frantically searching among the few 
papers of his own that remained on the table 
and bending over to look on the floor. 
“Hold on there! You took that note! 
Hold on, now!” 

He sprang up, staring and open-mouthed, 
facing the gaunt farmer with all the feroc- 
ity of a cornered rabbit. His voice rose 
shrill: “‘Help here! Help!” 

Two white-aproned barbers, a customer 
with his hair half cut, and Tom Jennings, 
who was waiting for a shave, responded to 
the cry. Bill Ford, who had been walking 
past, joined them. They saw Mr. Babcock, 
intensely excited, at the farther end of his 
table, and Hogmeier standing calmly a 
little way from the nearer end. It was 
Hogmeier who addressed the surprised 
rescuers, speaking deliberately: 

“T reckon this fellah’s gone nutty! He’s 
yellin’ something about a note that I don’t 
know nothin’ at all about.” 

“He stole a note—his note for two hun- 
dred dollars! He’s got it in his pocket! 
He stole it off my table!”’ Mr. Babcock 
cried, emboldened by the company. “I'll 
have you arrested! I’ll sue you anyhow! 
You can’t put that over, you know!” He 
even shook his head menacingly. 

Hogmeier spread his arms, inviting the 
spectators. 

“Come search me now—any of you, 
all of you. He can search me, himself. I 
ain’t seen no such note. There ain’t no 
such note. He’s nutty! Come search me 
now. Come on, Babcock; search me! I 
won’t bite.” 

“It’s in his inside coat pocket in a big 
envelope,”’ Mr. Babcock replied, still keep- 
ing prudently beyond the farmer’s reach. 

Hogmeier took the envelope from his 
coat pocket and handed it to Tom Jennings. 

“That’s what he’s talkin’ about. Look 
it over now. If you find any note of mine 
give it to him.” 

Tom Jennings examined the contents of 
the envelope, assisted by the two barbers, 
but found no such note as Mr. Babcock 
described. Hogmeier turned the pockets 
of his coat and trousers inside out, inviting 
all and sundry to search him. Tom Jen- 
nings did look in his tousled cap. 


Hogmeier replaced the cap on his head 
and the envelope in his pocket. 

“You see, he’s nutty!” he explained to 
the rescuers. “There ain’t no such note. 


If nobody’s goin’ to search me any more, I | 


reckon I’ll be goin’.” 


He dug a hand into his wire beard, com- | 


pressed his lips firmly, and turned to the 
door. No one undertook to stop him, al- 
though Mr. Babcock jiggled forward a little 
and screamed: 
“No you don’t! No you don’t! I’ll have 
you arrested! Hand over that note now!” 
The farmer, however, walked through 


the spectators, crossed the sidewalk and 


climbed into his lumber wagon, standing 
with his feet far apart, lines in hand. 

“You're a thief! I’ll have you pinched!” 
Mr. Babcock flung frantically at him from 
the door. 

For a moment it seemed that Hogmeier 
was about to descend from the wagon. His 
one eye flamed, the vein swelled on his fore- 
head, he compressed his lips. But finally 
he merely lifted a gnarled fist and shook 
it at the usurer. Then he pulled the lines 
straight, spoke sharply to the gangling 
roan: ‘‘Giddap, Bill!”—and so clattered 
down the street. 

Back home, standing beside Bill in the 
stall, and having looked round to make sure 
no one observed him, he took the broad 
slab of plug tobacco, with one corner gnawed 
off, from his hip pocket. With a little 
manipulating it split cleanly in half. Be- 
tween the two halves lay a folded slip of 
paper—being a promissory note for two 
hundred dollars, signed by Frank Hogmeier. 

Putting the plug in his improvised vise, 
he had cut it in half with the sharp knife. 
Two tacks at opposite corners, their heads 
embedded in the tobacco so that a casual 
glance would hardly have disclosed them, 
held the halves together. Taking them 
apart and putting them together again was 
quite simple. His hands had been busy 
under his cap while Mr. Babcock drew up 
the deed. 

Of course the story spread—for Mr. 
Babcock filled all Plum Hill with virtuous 
complaints. To several persons Hogmeier 
gave his version of it—soberly, with no un- 
necessary words but with no variation of 
details. He said he had received notice 
that Truman A. Babcock held his promis- 
sory note for two hundred dollars. He 
knew that was a mistake, because he had 
never in his life given a promissory note for 
two hundred dollars or any other sum. 
But he had called upon Mr. Babcock and 
asked to see the note. Whereupon Mr. 
Babcock had searched among his papers and 
been unable to produce any such note. 
Then, presumably in a burst of temporary 
insanity, Mr. Babcock had falsely accused 
him of stealing the note. 

As a matter of fact, everybody believed 
Babcock’s version and nobody believed 
Hogmeier’s. Everybody wished to believe 
that Babcock had been tricked out of the 
note, because that made a precious joke 
over which half the county roared and 
slapped its leg in delighted appreciation, 
That the simple farmer had defrauded the 
cunning usurer of his fraudulent note was 
one of those ideal instances of poetic jus- 
tice which are all too rare in an unjust 
world. 

‘Hogmeier, in fact, became a sort of un- 
derhand, surreptitious hero. Aggrieved 
neighbors fairly forgave him for not spray- 
ing his grapes. Beating Tru Babcock out 
of two hundred dollars under any circum- 
stances would have entitled him to their 
affectionate regard; but under these justi- 
fying circumstances—well, men who had 
formerly avoided him went out of their way 
to shake hands with him. 

It came on to Christmas week. The 
stubborn man, wearing patched felt boots, 
an old fur cap, a sheepskin jacket and huge 
red woolen mittens, stepped into the post 
office and encountered Babcock face to 
face. Proximity to that sallow countenance, 
with its bushy, straw-colored mustache and 
close-set, slightly crossed eyes, touched off 
his resentment. 

He strode forward, his one eye shining, 
and spoke in a high key that drew the at- 
tention of the crowd: 

“See here, Babcock! You been lyin’ 
about me long enough! I’m tired o’ hearin’ 
from this one and that one what you been 
callin’ me. 
longer. Next time you open your head 
about me’’—he balled a great red-mittened 


I ain’t goin’ to stand it any | 
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ERRA COTTA IS” THE 
BEST RENTING AGENT 


HE Terra Cotta store 


or office building is its 
own best renting agent. 


With attractive ornamen- 
tation and beautiful color- 
ing, Terra Cotta wins 
tenants and closes leases in 
record time. 


A. good Terra Cotta 
building is always the 
show place of the neigh- 
borhood, and merchants 
and professional men are 
quick to realize the adver- 
tising value of such a 
location. That is why 
up-to-date architects and 
| builders everywhere are 
recommending Terra Cotta as the ideal 
material for buildings erected, in whole or 
part, to rent. Terra Cotta is a permanent, 
fireproof, economical building material. The 
first cost is moderate, and 
there is no upkeep cost, 
such as painting or reno- 
vating. 

An Illustrated Book of 


Store Fronts 


RITCHIE & CORNELL BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 
James C.Green jy effective decorative 


Architect treatment in Terra Cotta 
of granite finish, 








“Store Fronts in Terra Cotta” is an 
illustrated book that everyone who 
owns or rents property should read. 
It shows a variety of Terra Cotta fronts 
for many kinds of stores. Write on your letterhead and we will 
send you a complimentary copy. We have other booklets on 
other types of buildings. Tell us the kind of building that interests 
you and we will send you the right book. 





J. A. RIGBY CIGAR COMPANY 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 


Vernon Redding 


‘ if 
Avetatcee A beautiful treatment 


in cream matt glazed 
Terra Cotta. 


NATIONAL TERRA COTTA SOCIETY, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 


Members’ plants located in all parts of the country from coast to coast 
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fist and shook it close to the usurer’s nose— | 
“I’m goin’ to come right to town and give 
you a blame’ good lickin’. Don’t forget it 
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“4 WHERE'S “i THE FIRE $ 
3 THE FIRE? FLasHES AND Put Outs aS oe ee 
: H 
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WHY throttle the earning power of 
your money to 6% or 10% when 
an investment in a Grinnell Sprinkler 
System will earn from 15% to 50% 
for as long as your building stands. 


—O—— 


@ It earns this by lopping off half to 


three-quarters of your insurance rate. 





++ ++ 
Write for the Grinnell Information Blank. The data we give will then 
enable you to tell how long it will take for the System to pay for itself. 
Don’t theorize, or guess; get the figures! Address General Fire Extinguisher 
Company, 277 West Exchange Street, Providence, R. I. 
ere 
HE only business men who have a right to say they are ‘not afraid 
of fires’ are those who, by installing Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers, 
have reduced their individual fire danger to ds of the average danger. 


AFTER THE FIRE the interruption to business and the consequent 


cutting down of regular profits — that is what hurts and that is what your 
regular fire insurance policy does not cover. 


23 


*<< One-third of the wealth insured in New England is protected by auto- 
matic sprinklers,’’ says the editor of an exhaustive work on insurance and 
fire protection. Wise Yankees! 


sat 


(@ Every two hours, on an average, some going business is saved from a 


heavy loss by the opening of a Grinnell head. 
* 


Now and then a man declares there is no danger of a fire starting in his 
building, although his rates are high. This is a paradox. Small danger and 
high rates don’t go together. He is dreaming in a fool’s paradise, but the 
clanging of fire engines will awaken him! 


eet 

SET of moving pictures in this week’s magazines shows how a fire 

starts and is put out without a soul’s knowing about it. See Leslie’s 
Weekly and Scientific American. 








She found money 


and health 


ISS LILLIAN BLOOD, 
of California, wanted some 
‘way to earn enough money to 
pay her personal expenses and to 
clear her mother’s home of debt. 


She wanted also to obtain a 
healthful out-of-door position. 


She has found both. Today Miss Blood is a member of the 
subscription staff of The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. She 
makes $100.00 a month, and enjoys her work immensely. 


We need more young women to represent us—either in 
spare time or full time. If you are interested, a letter of 
inquiry will receive prompt personal attention. Address 

Agency Division, Box 573 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 











now!” 

That, of course, was repeated; and it was 
noticed, with glee, that Mr. Babcock forth- 
with dropped the stubborn man as a sub- 
ject of conversation. 

So, it seemed, the episode was closed. 
Other subjects for gossip developed. This 
of the note became one of those fading 
neighborhood traditions that somebody 
now and then happens to recall. Hog- 
meier’s place, with its odd acre, presented 
the same appearance of bald and _ utter 
shabbiness. Luck, it appeared, had been 
keeping no favors in store for its proprietor. 
He still worked inhumanly and struggled 
ineffectually with his hand sprayer. 

Eight years passed and Gilbert Weeks, 
having turned eighty, fairly resigned him- 
self to the prospect of departing this life 
with his east line unrectified and the three 
magnificent white oaks virtually going to 
waste. F 

It was about half past six of a Sunday 
afternoon, with the sun hardly ten feet 
above the roof of Tim Lanagan’s new red 
barn. Hogmeier and wife were on the odd 
acre contemplating a certain small plot 
just below the crest of the knoll. The 
kitchen, as they had calculated a hundred 
times, would be to the north there. 

Hogmeier glanced about him and up into 
the airy world of tender new leaves with his 
far look; then he took off a tousled cap and 
scratched his forehead with broken and 
blackened nails. 

“Well, mother,” he said slowly, “I 
reckon I better square it up. As you say, 
we're gettin’ along in years. I’m sixty- 
eight this week and you’re only one lap 
behind. I reckon it don’t make no differ- 
ence about our plans to build on this odd 
acre. We'll be havin’ another home pretty 
soon.” He looked afar and rubbed _ his 
brow. ‘A man does hate like the devil to 
give in; but there’s things comin’ he’s 
gotta give in to, anyhow. I’d ruther not 
go off the hooks with that score ag’in’ me.” 

The small woman, gnarled and shapeless 
with work, folded her horny hands in her 
apron and contemplated the building plot 
a moment, as though taking leave of it. 

Bae ruther you squared it up, pa,” she 
said. 

Lawyer Jed Prothroe drew the deed that 
conveyed the odd acre to Gilbert Weeks 
and the purchase money was paid over in 
the First National Bank. Hogmeier did 
his marketing; then strode into the narrow 
portion of the one-story brick building on 
the west side of Main Street. 

Mr. Babcock was seated at the ancient 
black-walnut table, with a nest of pigeon- 
holes above it, carefully figuring the dis- 
count on one hundred and forty dollars for 
three months at eighteen per cent. He 
glanced up at the opening of the door; an 
expression as of a startled fish appeared in 
his slightly crossed eyes and he hastily 
swallowed his Adam’s apple. But Hog- 
meier simply dropped a roll of bank notes 
on the table. 

“There’s two hundred dollars,” he said. 
“T’]l see you in hell before I’ll pay you any 
interest; and if you ever open your head 
about me I’ll come in and give you a 
blame’ good lickin’. Don’t forget now!” 
With that, he turned and stumped out. 

He drove home more slowly than his 
wont, letting the horses plod all the way— 
much to the satisfaction of Bill, now a bony 
and venerable beast, with more gray hair on 
his face than Hogmeier had in his wire 
beard. 

Cruising slowly past the west line of his 
farm, a sudden impulse moved the stub- 
born man to pull on the lines, to which the 
team instantly responded by stopping dead 
in their tracks. 

Sitting on the plain board across the 
wagon box, he looked afar—over at the 
three great oaks and the blazing lilacs. 
Through many years the notion of finally 
building a cozy, pretty home over there 
for himself and the old woman had knit 
itself into his life. But the odd acre was his 








no longer. The formal language of the 
warranty deed came to his mind—“his 
heirs and assigns forever.” 

A poignant significance of that pene- 
trated him. He comprehended, with a 
wrench of the heart, that ‘‘forever’’ was 
just round the corner now. For a long and 
luminous minute he stared over at the 
trees. 

Then he took up the slack lines and spoke 
sharply: 

“Giddap, Bill!” 






7 The Ivory Garter 
does not bind the 
muscles of the leg. 
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who play tennis, walk 
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this fine garter. 


Guaranteed in every way. 
At All Dealers or Direct. 
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CS a Dunlop No. 29, James 
Barnes won the North and South 
Championship, the New York News- 
paper OpenTournament,camesecondin Met- 
ropolitan Open Championships, and third in 
American National Open Championships. 
Try “29” and “31"" 
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LEARN MUSI 
AT HOME! 


Special offer—Easy Lessons Free—Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Banjo, Mandolin, Cornet, Guitar, Harp, Cello, Piccolo, 
Trombone, Flute, Clarinet, or to sing. Thousands now 
learning by free weekly lessons, paying only for music 
and postage—which is small. No extras. You learn by 
note. Beginners or advanced pupils. Everything illus- 
trated, plain, simple, systematic. - Free lectures each 
course. 16 years’ success. Start at once. Send your 
name and get free booklet by return mail. Address 


U. S. School of Music, Box 226, 225 5th Ave., N. Y. City 





DEALERS —Write for Special Deal on Le Page’s. 
Russia Cement Co., Gloucester, Mass. 





"| Thoroughly equipped offices and showrooms 
at your service when in New York. When 
4% absent, we forward mail, answer inquiries, 
show goods. No commission. Established 
10 1913. Writeon business letterhead for booklet. 


New York Headquarters Co., 120 W. 32d St., N.Y. 
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EAR these remarkable records! Learn why the foremost 
critics here and abroad acclaim Pathé as the creator of a 
NEW era in phonographic reproduction. 

Pathé Discs are played with a round, polished, Ball-Shaped 
Fewel. This glides over the record smoothly, without ripping, tear- 
ing or wearing it. There is no changing of needles with the Pathé 
method, for the ball-shaped jewel wears for years. As it minimizes 
wear, you can play Pathé Discs a thousand times or more without 
affecting the music on them! 

The Pathé way of recording is also different. The “sound 
grooves” on Pathé Discs are wider than on records of the ordinary 
kind. The Pathé Ball-Shaped Fewel comes in closer contact with 
all the tone vibrations on the Pathé Disc than is possible with 
records played in any other way. Thus more volume and absolute 
fidelity to the original are attained. 


Hear Europe’s Celebrated Artists 
As Well as America’s 


Many of these have never been heard in America. La Scala, 
Milan, that famous “Cradle of Opera”; Covent Garden, London— 
the Opera Companies of Berlin, Vienna, Paris, Petrograd —know 
these artists well. 

Hear Bardi—Bassi 
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This New, Rich Mine of Music 


Pathé European Disc Records 


Montesanto—Noté—Parvis—Scampini— Vaguet—and_ hundreds 
of other great artists who can be heard on Pathé Discs only. 


A Musical Treat Awaits You 


Muratore, acknowledged as the world’s greatest lyric tenor; 
Giorgini, a wonderful voice; Anna Fitziu, the beautiful young 
American Prima Donna, who won such a sensational success 
at the Metropolitan Opera House; Didur, marvelous baritone, 
famous in the title rdle of Boris Godunoff; Thomas Egan, singer 
of sweet Irish songs; Lina CavalierimAncona—de Cisneros— 
Galvany—Journet—Ober—Titta Ruffo—Slezak —Urlus—Weil 
are only a small part of the world’s famous talent heard at 
its best from Pathé Discs. 


Don’t Buy ‘‘Half’’ a Phonograph 


Get the Pathephone, which plays ANY make of disc record. 

“Live” dealers are equipping different makes of phonographs 
to play Pathé Discs. But you must hear the Pathephone itself, 
the Pathé Discs played with the Pathé Jeweled Ball, and hear 
the sound issuing from the Pathé 4// Wood “Violin” Sound 
Chamber, for then you will become one of the thousands of Pathé 
enthusiasts. 

Pathé Discs 65c to $4.00. Music on both sides, including 
records of the greatest operatic stars. 





PATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


PATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH CO., LTD., TORONTO, CAN. 





































This model $225. 
Other Pathephones 
from $25 up. 
Equipped to play 
all makes of 
disc records. 






September 9, 1916 


Photos © of Didur, 
Ober & Fitziu by 
Mishkin. 
Photo of Cavaliers 
by Davis & Sanford 
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8. FELSBURG GETS EVEN 


(Continued from Page 8) 


“T’ve just come from over at the Com- 
monwealth Bank,” said Albritton, fumbling 
his hat. “I came in to see’em about getting 
an extension on my loans, and Mr. Kivil, 
over there, said I was to come on over here 
and talk to you first. He said you wanted 
to see me ’bout something—if I understood 
him right.” 

Mr. Felsburg nodded in affirmation of 
this, but made no other reply. Albritton, 
having halted for a moment, went on again: 

“T suppose you want to talk to me about 
my affairs, you being a director of the 
bank?” 

“And also, furthermore, vice president,” 
supplemented Mr. Felsburg. 

“Yes, suh. Just so. And that’s what 
made me suppose 2 

Mr. Felsburg raised a fat, short hand 
upon which the biggest, whitest diamond in 
Red Gravel County glittered. 

“You should not talk with me as an 
officer of that bank—if you will be so good, 
please,”’ he stated. ‘You should talk with 
me now as an individual.” 

“An individual? I’m afraid I don’t un- 
derstand you, suh.” 

“Pretty soon you will, Mr. Albritton. 
This is an individual matter—just between 
you and me; because I, and not the bank, 
am the party what holds these here mort- 
gages on your place.” 

“You hold ’em?”’ 

“Sure! I bought both those mortgages 
off the bank quite some time ago. I own 
those mortgages—and not anybody else 
whatsoever.” 

“But I thought si 

“You don’t need to think. You need 
only that you should listen at what I am 
telling you now. It is me—Herman Fels- 
burg, Esquire, of the Oak Hall Clothing 
Emporium—to which you owe this money, 
principal and likewise interest. So we will 
talk together, man to man, if you please, 
Mr. Albritton. Do I make myself plain? 
ido? 

The debtor dropped to his side the hand 
with which he had been rubbing a perplexed 
forehead. A little gleam, as of hope re- 
awakening, came into his eyes. 

“Well, suh,” he said, “‘you sort of take 
me by surprise—I didn’t have any idea that 
was the state of the case at all. Then, all 
along, the bank has just been representing 
you in the matter?” 

“As my agent—yes,”’ said the little mer- 
chant. 

“Well, to tell you the truth, I’m not 
sorry to hear it,” said Albritton. ‘‘A bank 
has got its rules, I reckin, and has to live up 
to ’em. But, dealing with you, suh, as an 
individual, is another thing altogether. 
Anyhow, I’m hoping so, Mr. Felsburg.’’ 

“How you make that out?”’ 

Mr. Felsburg’s tone was so sharply stac- 
cato that Albritton’s face fell a little. 

“Well, suh, I’m hoping that maybe you 
can see your way clear not to foreclose on 
me just yet a while. I’d hate mightily to 
lose my home—I would so! I was born 
there, Mr. Felsburg. And I’ve got a sickly 
wife and a whole houseful of children. I 
don’t know where I’d turn to get another 
roof over their heads if I was driven off my 
place. I know I owe you the money and 
by law you’re entitled to it; but I certainly 
would appreciate the favor if you’d give 
me a little more time.” 

“So? And was there any other little 
favor you'd like to ask from me, Mr. Albrit- 
ton?” inquired Mr. Felsburg with impres- 
sive politeness. 

Perhaps the other missed the note in the 
speaker’s voice; or perhaps he was merely 
desperate. A drowning man does not pick 
and choose the straws at which he grasps. 

“Yes, suh; since you bring up the sub- 
ject yourself, there is something else, Mr. 
Felsburg. If you can see your way clear 
to giving me a little time, and, on top of 
that, if you could loan me, say, four hundred 
dollars more to help carry me over until 
fall, I believe I can pay you back every- 
thing and start clean and clear again.” 

““So-o0-0!” 

Mr. Felsburg turned himself in his chair, 
showing his back to his visitor, and, taking 
up a pen, bent over his desk and for a min- 
ute wrote briskly, as though to record notes 
of the proposition. Then he swung back 
again, facing Albritton. 

“Let me see if I get you right, Mr. Al- 
britton,” he said, speaking slowly and pro- 
longing the suspense. ‘Already you owe 
me money; and now, instead of paying up 








what you owe, you should like to borrow 
yet some more money, eh? What secu- 
rity should you expect to give, Mr. Albrit- 
ton?” 


‘““Only my word and my promise, Mr. 
Felsburg,”’ pleaded Albritton. ‘You don’t 
know me very well; but if you'll inquire 
round you'll find out I’ve got the name for 
being an honest man, even if I have had a 
power of hard luck these last few years. I 
ain’t a drinking man, Mr. Felsburg, and 
I’m a hard worker. If there was somebody 
I knew better than I know you I’d go to 
him; but there ain’t anybody. I’m right 
at the end of my rope—I ain’t got anywhere 
to turn. 

“T’m confident, if you’ll give me a little 
help, Mr. Felsburg, I can make out to get 
a new start. But if I’m put off my place 
now I'll lose the crop I’ve put in—lose all 
my time and my labor too. It looks like 
tobacco is going to fetch a better price this 
fall than it’s fetched for three or four years 
back, and the young plants I’ve put in are 
coming up mighty promising. But I need 
money to carry me over until I can get my 
tobacco cured and marketed. Don’t you 
see how it is with me, Mr. Felsburg? Just 
a little temporary accommodation from you 
and I’m certain to B 

“Business is business, Mr. Albritton,” 
said Mr. Felsburg, cuttingin on him. “And 
all my life I have been a business man. Is 
it good business, I should like to ask you, 
that I should loan you yet more money 
when already you owe me money which 
you cannot pay? Huh, Mr. Albritton?” 

“Maybe it ain’t good business; but, just 
as one human being to another 13 

“Oh! So now you put it that way? Well, 
suit yourself. We talk, then, as two human 
beings, eh? We make this a personal mat- 
ter, eh? Good! That also is how I should 
prefer it should be. Listen to me for one 
little minute,'Mr. Albritton. Iam going to 
speak with you about a small matter which 
happened quite a long while ago. Do you 
perhaps remember something which hap- 
pened in the spring of the year eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty—the year before the war 
broke out?”’ 

“Why, yes,” said Albritton after a mo- 
ment of puzzled thought. “That was the 
year my father died and left me the place; 
the same year that I got married too. I 
wasn’t but just twenty-two years old then. 
But I don’t get your drift, Mr. Felsburg. 
What’s the year eighteen-sixty got to do 
with you and me?” 

“T’m coming to that pretty soon,” said 
Mr. Felsburg. He sat up straight now, his 
eyes ashine and his hands clenched on the 
arms of his chair. ‘‘Do you perhaps remem- 
ber something else which also happened in 
that year, Mr. Albritton?” 

“T can’t say as I do,” confessed the puz- 
zled countryman. 

“Then, if you’ll be so good as to listen, 
Mr. Albritton, I should be pleased to tell 
you. Maybe I have got a better memory 
than what your memory is. Also, maybe I 
have got something on me to remember it 
by. Now you listen to me! 

“There was a hot day in the springtime 
of that year, when you sat on the porch of 
your house out there in the country, and a 
little young Jew-boy peddler came up your 
lane from the road, with a pack on his back; 
and he opened the gate of your horse lot, in 
the front of your house, and he came through 
that gate. 

“And you was sitting there on your porch, 
just like I am telling you; and you yelled 
to him that he should get out—that you 
did not want to buy nothing from him. 
Well, maybe he was new in this country 
and could not understand all what you 
meant. Or maybe it was that he was very 
tired and hot, and that he only wanted to 
ask you to let him sit down and take his 
heavy pack off his back, and drink some 
cool water out of your well, and maybe rest 
a little while there. And maybe, too, he 
had not sold anything at all that day and 
hoped that if he showed you what he had 
you would perhaps change your mind and 
buy something from him—just a little some- 
thing, so that his whole day would not be 
wasted. 

“So he came through that gate of your 
horse lot and he kept on coming. And then 
you cursed.at him, and you told him again 
heshould get out. Buthekept coming. And 
then you called your dogs. And two dogs 
came —big, mean dogs—out from under 
your house. 




















~The Play's The Thing 
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‘“— she was born in a snow 
shack on the Yukon,—she’s roped 


steers in Oklahoma,—she was at Pekin in 
the Boxer Rebellion,—she’s matched her em- 
broidery silks to all the sunrise tints of the 
Himalayas, — she’s been elephant shooting 
in the jungles of Africa, and tiger snaring 
along the Ganges,—yet, all she wanted was 
a home,—a vine-covered bungalow’ — 


“She” is Little Eve Edgar- 


ton in the BLUEBIRD photo- 


play, ‘‘ Little Eve Edgarton,”’ from the 
famous novel by Eleanor Hallowell Abbott. 
We urge you to see this play. It will en- 
tertain you because it was produced on 
the BLUEBIRD policy, i. e., “The Play’s 
The Thing.” Thus you see a STAR PLAY acted by players who 
are best fitted for the parts. 


Then—If this BLUEBIRD photo-play 


gives you such an evening of delightful entertain- 
ment that you will remember it and talk about it long after- 
wards, does it really make any difference to you who blays in it? 





If we give the characters in a good 


play to the people best fitted to portray them— 
to the people appropriately endowed by Nature to Jooh 
and act them—doesn’t it please you far more than if we put in a star 
who was not fitted in arty sense? Is the mere use of a star enough to 
make a play successful ? 


Haven’t you repeatedly seen flimsy 


° ° 3 ° 
plots used as vehicles to exploit some star’s whims— 
and haven’t you gone home with the feeling that you have 
been cheated? BLUEBIRD photo-plays do away with all that sort 
of thing. They are created on the theory that “The Play’s The 
Thing.” We make the whole play good—not only part of it. 


Every BLUEBIRD photo-play is a 


standing guaranty of an evening of delightful enter- 
tainment. ‘There may be stars in it and there may not be— 
but you will see the best play that it is possible to buy —cast with 
the people best fitted to play the parts and directed by the best 
directors that money can employ. 


If you are not seeing the famous 
BLUEBIRD photo-plays, you are missing the 


finest pictures produced in the world. If you wish to see 


them, simply ask the Manager of your favorite Theatre to show 
them. He will be glad to do it. Ask today. 


Recent BLUEBIRD Productions: ‘‘ The Secret 
of the Swamp’’—‘‘ Bettina Loved a Soldier’’— 
‘‘Love’s Lariat’’—‘‘The Girl of Lost Lake’’— 
‘*The Unattainable.’’ 


“If it’s a BLUEBIRD, it’s got to be good” 
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Here’s the ‘‘ Ever-Ready’’—a business-like, efficient 
shaving outfit. The razor is a magnificent piece of 
workmanship— magnificently put up (as dlus- 
trated ) in a solid, substantial, velvet-lined case with 
twelve ‘‘Radio’’ Steel Blades. 


‘Ever-Ready “124 


7 
SafetyRazor Hadio 


The marvelous ‘‘Ever-Ready” Blades wipe the stiffest stubble off 
the face with velvet-like smoothness. They assure you a new 
degree of comfort in self-shaving. 

A razor is only as good as its blades—and “ Radio’”’ blades make 
‘‘Ever-Ready” the greatest razor in the world, regardless of price. 
You get ‘welve of these blades with your ‘““Ever-Ready”’ outfit at 
One Dollar—guaranteed satisfactory or your dollar back. 

Sold by all hardware, drug and department stores. 


Refuse substitutes with less blades. Look for Trade Mark Face. 
Extra “Radio” Blades, 6 for 30c—10 for 50c 


The American Safety Razor Co., Inc., Brooklyn, New York 





Canadian Distributors: International Distributing Co., Ltd., 32 Front St., W., Toronto, Canada 





Were You Cut Out 
To Be a Civil Engineer? 


Do you feel in your bones that you would be a 
successful one? Other young men graduate from 
colleges and go out into the world to build bridges, 
canals and railroads. You can, too. 


If you haven’t the necessary money to pay your 
way through college, send for the booklet, “An 
Education Without Cost.” It will tell you how we 
have helped thousands of young people to obtain col- 
lege, musical conservatory and technical educations. 


Educational Division, Box 576 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EVENING POST 


“And when he saw the dogs come from 
under the house, that young Jew boy he 
turned round and he tried to run away and 
save himself. But the pack on his back was 
heavy, and he was already so very tired, 
like I am telling you, from walking in the 
sun all day. And so he could not run fast. 
And the dogs they soon caught him, and they 
bit him many times in the legs; and then he 
was more worse scared than before and the 
biting hurt him very much, and he cried out. 

“But you stood there on your porch; 
and you clapped your two hands together 
and you laughed to hear that poor little 
peddler boy cry out. And your dogs chased 
him away down the lane, and they bit him 
still more in his legs. Maybe perhaps you 
thought a poor Jew would not have feelings 
the same as you? Maybe perhaps you 
thought he would not bleed when those 
sharp teeth bit him in his legs? So you 
clapped your hands and you laughed to see 
him run and to hear him yell out that way. 
Do you remember all that, Mr. Albritton?”’ 

He stood up now, shaking all over; and 
his eyes glittered to match the diamond on 
his quivering hand. 

Under the tan the face of the man at 
whom he glared turned a dull brick-dust 
red. Albritton put up a hand to one burn- 
ing cheek; and as he made answer the words 
came from him haltingly, self-accusingly: 

“‘T don’t remember it, Mr. Felsburg; but 
if you say it’s true—why, I reckin it must 
’a’ happened just the way you tell it. It 
was a low-down, cruel, mean thing to do; 
and if it was me I’m sorry for it—even now, 
after all these years. I wasn’t much more 
than a boy, though; and v 

“You were a grown man, Mr. Albritton; 
anyhow, you were older than the little 
peddler boy that your dogs bit. You say 
you are sorry now; but you forgot about 
it, didn’t you? I didn’t forget about it, 
Mr. Albritton! All these years I have not 
forgotten it. All these years I have been 
waiting for this day to make you sorry. All 
these years I have been waiting for this 
day to get even with you. I was that little 
Jew boy, Mr. Albritton. In my legs I have 
now the red marks from your dogs’ teeth. 
And so now you come here and you stand 
here before me’’—he raised his chubby 
clenched fists and shook them—‘‘and 
you—you—you—ask me that I should do 
you favors!” 

“Mr. Felsburg,” said Albritton—and his 
figure drooped as though he would prostrate 
himself before the triumphant little man— 
“T ain’t saying this because I hope to get 
any help from you in a money way—l 
know there’s no chance of that now—I’m 
saying it because I mean it from the bot- 
tom of my soul. I’m sorry. If I thought 
you’d believe me I'd be willing to go down 
on my knees and take my Bible oath that 
I’m sorry.” 

“You should save yourself the trouble, 
Mr. Albritton,” said Mr. Felsburg, calmer 
now. ‘In the part of your Bible which I 
believe in it says ‘An eye for an eye, anda 
tooth for a tooth,’ Mr. Albritton.” 

“All right!” said Albritton. ‘‘You’ve 
had your say—you’re even with me.” 

He turned from the gloating figure of the 
other and started to go. From the chair 








Sire more than a hundred years the old 
American rifle held its own—the small- 
bore muzzle-loading squirrel rifle, with its 
little round bullet and its heavy long barrel. 
Our early frontiersmen managed to kill 
turkey, bear, deer—even elk and buffalo, 
not to mention Indians—with it. 

To-day we should not feel safe with such 
a weapon, and we should feel pretty much 
the same way about the old forty-four re- 
peating rifle, the first of its kind, which 
really killed more game than all other rifles 
ever made since that model came on the 
market. Times certainly have changed in 
firearms. It is along step from the squirrel 
rifle of Bunker Hill to the forty-two- 
centimeter howitzers that are now in action 
across the water. 

The old English idea in rifles was and 
still is for large calibers. The American and 
the German idea has, of late years, run to 
the small calibers. The Spitzer ammuni- 
tion in thirty caliber, as made for the 1906 
model, will shoot a great deal better than 
the average rifleman can hold, at ranges 
even up to three hundred yards; and, 
in either the bolt action or the finger-lever 
action, that load is plenty good enough for 
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in which he had reseated himself, Felsburg, 
a picture of vengeance gratified and sated, 
watched him, saying nothing until the bank- 
rupt had descended the first step of the 
stairs and the second. Then he spoke. 

“You wait!’ he ordered in the tone of a 
master. ‘“I am not yet done.” 

““What’s the use?” said Albritton; but 
he faced about, humbled and crushed. 
“There ain’t anything you could say or do 
that would make me feel any worse.” 

“Come back!” bade Felsburg; and, like 
a man whipped, the other came back to 
the doorway. 

“You’re even with me, I tell you,” he 
said from the threshold. ‘‘What’s the use 
of piling it on?” 

Mr. Felsburg did not answer in words. 
He reached behind him to his desk, wadded 
up something in his fingers, and, once more 
rising, he advanced, with his figure dis- 
tended, on Albritton. Albritton flinched, 
then straightened himself. 

“Hit me if you want to,” he said _bro- 
kenly. “I won’t hit back if you do. I 
deserve it.” 

“Yes, I will hit you,” said Felsburg. 
“With this I will hit you.” 

Into Albritton’s right hand he thrust a 
crumpled slip of paper. At the wadded 
paper Albritton stared numbly. 

“T don’t know what you’re driving at,” 
he said; “‘but, if this is a notice of fore- 
closure, I don’t need any notice.” 

“Look at it—close,’’ bade Felsburg. 

And Albritton, obeying, looked; and his 
face turned from red to white and then to 
red again. 

““Now you see what it is,” said Felsburg. 
“Tt is my check for four hundred dollars. 
I loan it to you—without security; and 
to-day I fix up those mortgages for you. 
Mr. Albritton, I am even with you. All the 
days from now on that you live in your 
house I am getting even with you—more 
and more every day what passes. And now, 
please, go away.” 

He turned from the other, ignoring the 
fumbling hand that would have taken his 
own in its grasp; and, resting his elbows on 
his desk, he put his face in his cupped palms 
and spoke from between his fingers: 

“T ask you again—please go away!” 


When Judge Priest had finished telling 
me the story, in form much as I have retold 
it here, he sat back, drawing hard on his 
pipe, which had gone out. Bewildered, I 
pondered the climax of the tale. 

“But if Mr. Felsburg really wanted to 
get even,” I said at length, “what made 
him give that man the money?” 

The Judge scratched a match on a linen- 
clad flank and applied the flame to the 
pipe-bowl; and then, between puffs, made 
answer slowly. 

“Son,” he said, ‘“‘it’s barely possible old 
Herman remembered that, in another part 
of the Bible than the part he’s supposed to 
hold by, it says that it’s a good thing to re- 
turn good for evil. Anyhow, you just think 
it over in your spare time. I reckin mebbe 
when you're a little older the answer’ll 
come to you.” 

And sure enough, when I was a little 
older it did. 
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any game on this continent. As a matter 
of fact, you do not kill very many deer at a 
range much over one hundred and fifty 
yards. More are killed inside seventy-five 
yards than over that distance. 

If grandpa could take his old squirrel 
rifle, with no fancy sights on it at all and no 
chance to change the elevation of the rear 
sight, and get meat with it, you could in a 
pinch take your modern small-bore high- 
power rifle, with its velocity and its flat tra- 
jectory, and kill game with it if it had only 
the sort of sights that grandpa used. 

A certain successful big-game hunter who 
once was charged by a grizzly bear, which he 
killed at twenty-five yards, says that in 
sighting his rifles he always trains them to 
hit the size of a quarter dollar regularly at 
not over twenty-five yards. This rifleman 
“holds for the shot”’ at all longer ranges— 
that is to say, his sighting unit is established 
closer in than the seventy-five-yard range 
which has been recommended for the aver- 
ageman. This system works with him, but 
whatever be your system, learn it and stick 
to it, so that in the field your confidence 
in your rifle is absolute. Get foolproof as 
much as you can. 
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(Gentlemen: We offer you Harmony 


_ Pipe Blend as the newest discovery 


in the art of blending tobaccos © 








In the cream-colored 
nut-brown tin 








Harmony Pipe Blend its exquisite aroma—one for its “fruity” richness—one 
@anotncement a has accomplished for its delicate pungency—one because of its unusual 
something NEW in smoking tobacco. It has succeeded sweetness—and one for its full, mellow “body.” 

a ee eey mencing cee eee igo! rane The result is a new, more delicious flavor—it might 

fet ee ra ] OST en Aa E te A es acy be called “rich mildness” so delicately does the rich savor 

reality produced a eae ee Ee a eba OL of these tobaccos shade into mildness. But only your 

absolutely without a trace of discord. own, most cherished old pipe can really reveal to you 
Each of these tobaccos plays its own part in giving Harmony’s perfectly balanced taste. 

Harmony its cool and characterful flavor. One is used for CppttrMss Phase 2, 





TO THE DEALER: No one knows better than you that smokers 
have been waiting for a high-grade pipe blend at a reasonable price. 
Order Harmony Pipe Blend from your jobber, one pound or more, 
and it will be sent direct to you from the factory, charges prepaid. 





WA PI 


WHERE TO GET IT: At clubs, hotels and most tobacconists. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, enclose 15 cents in stamps, and 
we will send you this full-sized one-eighth pound tin, postage pre- 
paid. Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., 212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Why wait till you’re cornered 
to be converted to Novo Power? 


Suppose you go on hoisting by steam, pumping by hand and running 
compressors by some other method. How are you going to compete 
with the contractor who uses just one power—when that one power is 
the cheapest, handiest and most reliable power possible? 


Remember, too, that this Novo Power contractor has the advantages 
that come with Standardized Power. F 


One man can keep all the Novo outfits on a job running. City regu- 
lations on boilers do not trouble him. A crew of high-priced operators is 
not necessary. ‘There is the advantage, too, of Novo Quick Service, 
should anything go wrong. 


Here you see a Novo Air Compressor operating a riveting hammer; 
Novo Trench-Pump taking muddy water from the excavation; Novo DH 
Double Drum Hoist taking care of all hoisting requirements on this job; 
Novo Saw Rig saving much time and labor, and Novo operating a con- 
crete mixer. Here are Standardized Power and greater profits. 


Sooner or later you’ re going to come to Novo Power. : Concrete mixer 
manufacturers did long ago. Now eight out of every ten mixer manufac- 
turers have adopted Novo Power. No other power could successfully 
compete with Novo on these racking machines. 


Only your prejudice keeps you from doing all your work with Novo 
Power. There are over 75 Novo Outfits—hoists, pumps, air compres- 
sors, saw rigs—all easily portable—all ready for delivery. 


If you care,to know more about them and what they can do for you, 
write for our book, ‘‘ Reliable Power.”” Our Engineering Department 
will gladly answer any power problem you send us, without charge. 


INSS? ENGINE (CO. 472 Willow St. 


Clarence E Bement, Sec.&GenMgr Lansing, Mich. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Lytton Building MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE: 517-519 N. Third St. 


Novo Engines are furnished to operate on gasoline, kerosene, 
alcohol or distillate. 





No FAN 
NO FREEZING 


: mares f : Fig. 1447— 
Fig. 14139—Novo High Pressure Fig. 268—Novo Suction Fig. 265—Novo Chain Drive Novo Single Drum Type Fig. 193—Novo D H 


Type ‘‘U” Pumping Outfit and Force Pumping Outfit Centrifugal Pumping Outfit “T’? Hoisting Outfit—3 -15 H.P. Single Drum Hoist Fig. 134—Novo Portable Saw Rig 
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Al CIRCUIT RIDER’S WIDOW 


(Continued from Page 22) 


“Tf I’d known John Wrenn was to be a 
preacher I’d have got a divorce before I 
married him,” she said, laughing, one day. 

And it was hard on her, accustomed to 
comforts and freedom, still wearing her 
wedding clothes after three years in the 
itinerancy, and fighting to keep her babies 
off a rag carpet with all the germs in town 
woven into it. 

Mrs. Warren was so mad she called a 
secret caucus of the Aid Society. I heard 
about it through Sally Parks, and I sent 
word to Sister Wrenn to be sure to go. 

We both went, but we were not expected. 
Charlotte Warren was speaking to half a 
dozen women when we went in. 

“We've worked and slaved to make our 
parsonage comfortable,’ she was saying. 
“We have given and spent for it. We ran 
round this town for days collecting rags for 
that carpet. And what thanks do we get?”’ 
she fairly screamed. ‘‘Scorn, not gratitude, 
my sisters; that’s what we get! A rag 
carpet is not good enough. That’s the way 
we have been treated; and I move we dis- 
solve this Aid Society!’’ she concluded, 
smacking the palm of one hand with her fist. 

I glanced round me. There was Sally 
Parks, looking more than ever like a raw- 
boned angel with a grievance. Emily 
Peters was squenched up close in the corner 
next to the wall, as if she hoped nobody 
would see her or insist upon her voting. 
Taggy Lipton was crazy to help with the 
sensation; “but’’—that doubting word 
was written in capital letters upon her face. 
The other women waited to see which way 
the cat would jump. Then I caught sight 
of Sister Wrenn; not quite conquered, tears 
in her eyes, knowing she must not answer 
back for her husband’s sake. . 

I do not know why the wife of a preacher 
always looks like a widow; but she does, 
careworn and forlorn. And her husband’s 
congregation usually treats her as if she 
were a widow—gives her things, and not 
the things she wants; loans her the par- 
sonage, and makes her feel that it is a loan. 

These thoughts passed through my mind 
quicker than a flash, the whole scene and 
the meaning of it. 

“Do I hear a second to my motion?”’ de- 
manded Mrs. Warren, as much as to say: 
“Somebody had better second it!’’ 

“‘T second it,’’ cheeped Sally. 

“You'll do nothing of the kind, Sally!” I 
cried, getting up as fast as I could and 
going down the aisle to face Mrs. Warren. 
“As for you, Charlotte,” I began, shak- 
ing my finger in her face, “you who have 
never had a child and don’t know what it 
is to sew carpets together in such a condi- 
tion—you ought to be ashamed of yourself! 
You persecute every preacher’s wife who 
comes to us. You wouldn’t let the last one 
beat the rugs for fear she’d wear them out. 
You complained because her little girl stood 
up on one of the parlor chairs. You’ve been 
the thorn in the side of that parsonage. But 
you can’t dissolve this Aid Society if there 
is a single Christian woman in this church. 
It’s going on if I’m the only member! Now 
let us pray!’ I said, of a sudden wheeling 
and turning my back on Charlotte Warren, 
who was too astonished to get her breath 
before we were all on our knees. 

“O Lord,” I began, determined to get 
my version of the affair before the throne 
of grace, “Thou knowest that we are poor 
and unprofitable servants in this church, 
seeking our own rather than Thy glory. 
Thou knowest how the stewards have be- 
come stumbling-blocks in the way of sinners 
with their vain strivings to grab and keep 
each other’s land and line fences. And, O 
Lord, Thou knowest in particular Char- 
lotte Warren—how from her youth up she 
has been overbearing, proud, contentious. 
Have mercy on her, our Father. Send her 
sorrows and tribulations to soften her hard 
heart. Bring her head low in the dust if 
need be. O Lord, open her blind eyes and 
her deaf ears, and teach her the law of kind- 
ness in her tongue.” I could hear sniffings 
on all sides as I went on: ‘‘ And forgive the 
weakness and meanness of any woman here 
who was ready to follow in her footsteps. 
And, Lord, cause Thy tender mercies to 
shine on our pastor’s wife; fill her mouth 
with good things. Be Thou her strength 
and portion. For Jesus’ sake. Amen.” 

I rose from my knees; and I went out of 
the church followed by every woman in it. 

‘Sister Thompson, this is the first time 
I’ve ever been proud to be a preacher’s 
wife!’’ said Sister Wrenn at the door. 


“Well, it’s a great honor, I can tell you, 
my dear. And, remember, it won’t hurt 
you to claim kin with the elect of your 
husband’s congregation,’ I added with a 
twinkle in my eye. ‘Even Charlotte War- 
ren, whois a proud tyrant, is a good woman. 
We are all doing the best we can—consid- 
ering that the devil is such an active part of 
human nature.” 

I do not question that Christians are a 
greater source of anger and trouble to our 
Heavenly Father than His sinners, for He 
can forgive them their transgressions of 
which they repent; but it must be much 
more difficult to forgive the saints their 
perverse, hard-headed virtues. They be- 
come too confident. I doubt if any man or 
woman can live acceptably guided by his 
own mind, however moral or intelligent he 
may be. ‘‘By my spirit, saith the Lord”’ 
means more than mind. If this were not 
the case Charlotte Warren would be a per- 
fect Christian. 

As it is, I suspect her of being a Pharisee 
straddling the fence of spiritual things. She 
lives up to the Ten Commandments like a 
menace in this town. She does not commit 
murder; she does not steal; she never 
covets her neighbor’s maidservant, nor his 
ox, nor his ass, being too well satisfied with 
her own things; and she pays her tithes 
rigidly. But I have observed that tithers 
are severe in their judgments of those less 
strict in their interpretations of the law. 
She has always been a scourge to our 
pastor’s wife. 

Being a virtuous woman, she is hard on 
those who must still achieve virtue. 

Before I thought she had time to recover 
from the shock of that prayer I prayed for 
her in the Aid Society, we hitched horns 
again, because she charged Lorena Day 
with kidnaping Lizzie Bart’s baby and had 
her arrested. 

Lorena is a poor girl who went wrong here 
years ago and has been maid-of-all-work 
in Molly Brown’s house ever since, trying 
to live down her shame—which no woman 
can do. 

Lizzie was a poor, lost thing herself. She 
died when this baby was born. Lorena and 
Doctor Edd were with her, and she gave the 
child to Lorena. 

Charlotte said the place for it was the 
Orphans’ Home. She didn’t approve of al- 
lowing a girl like Lorena to bring up a child; 
but Molly and I thought the little thing 
would give her something good to live for 
and be the only pleasure she’d ever get out 
of life. So we went before the judge and 
explained how Lorena came to have the 
baby. And he agreed to allow her to keep 
it, to Charlotte’s unbounded indignation. 
But I never saw a happier woman than 
Lorena was as she walked from that court- 
room with a child that was to be hers 
wrapped up in her shawl and hugged close 
to her breast. 

This is the difference between Charlotte 
Warren and me: She never stands before 
any bar of judgment. She’s always on the 
other side, passing verdicts herself. But if 
you get down to the bottom I doubt that 
there is a penny’s worth of salvation differ- 
ence between us. For, if she isa Pharisee, 
I am an old militant woman in the church, 
ready to fight if that’s the only way to keep 
the peace right. I never have been able to 
keep it or allow others to keep theirs if I 
thought it was wrong. I’ve been a flaming 
sword in every row we have had in this 
church, and we seem to grow in grace 
through one quarrel to another. 

I have told Tom Warren many a time 
what I think of the fuss about the ten feet 
of disputed ground between him and Roger 
Peters. I call it their ten feet of damna- 
tion. I have let Roger know more than 
once what I thought of his taking the fence 
down and turning his cows in on Warren’s 
oats. I have pulled the ears of our stewards 
in public places, when their backs were 
turned, because they were behind with the 
preacher’s salary. I have stood up for the 
missionary collections in this church, and 
the educational funds, when I knew both 
were really going into brick and mortar and 
pride and spite, instead of into missions and 
education. I have stood by something the 
preacher said that gave offense when I knew 
he was wrong and ought not to have said it. 

Sometimes I get terribly worked up over 
myself for fear I’ll come in the class which 
in the Last Day will say: ‘‘Lord! Lord!’’— 
and He will say: “Depart from me, ye 
workers of iniquity; I never knew you.” 
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—before you buy your 


New Heating Plant 


Get this FREE book. Get the advice of Expert 


Heating Engineers. Read how to save many dollars 
in cost and installation expense of a high-grade Heating Plant—how 


to test its durability before you invest your money. 


Learn how to 


reduce upkeep and fuel cost and maintain an even, uniform tem- 
perature throughout the building. See how your home can be heated 


quickly and without waste. 


Get full particulars about the most vital 


of all subjects—Health. See how you can— 


Avoid 


a Close, Stuffy Home 


Medical authorities, Boards of Health and Gov- 


ernment Heating Experts describe how heating the 
same air over and over causes headaches, drowsiness and frequentlyresults 
in colds, croup, bronchitis, la grippe, ppeumonia—and even tuberculosis. 


And they tell of the 


one and only system that 
floods your home with a continu- 
ous stream of fresh, pure, warm air 
—the Warm Air Heating System. 
You will read how it forces out 
the dangerous vitiated foul air 
from which your lungs have ex- 
tracted the life sustaining oxygen 


—how it replaces it.with fresh, 
pure air 3 to 5 times an hour. 


This book is published 


by an Association of the 
largest manufacturers of Heating 
Plants in the country. They man- 
ufacture all types of Heating 
Systems. Therefore, these subjects 
are discussed in an unbiased manner. 


Expert Engineers’ Heating Plans FREE 


With this book you will 


receive a Specification 
Blank entitling you to the free 
advice and counsel of Expert 
Heating Engineers. They will 
design a Heating Plan to meet 
your individual requirements— 
a plan that will save you many, 


many dollars in cost and installa- 
tion expense and insure a health- 
ful, comfortably heated home. 
This service is FREE. It obli- 
gates you in no way, whatever. 
Write TODAY for this valuable 
Book and Specification Blank for 
Heating Plans—all FREE. Ad- 


dress office nearest you. 


A Sign of Health 


Look for the Association label as illustrated at the top of this ad on your 


Heating System and on the dealer’s store. 


It is your insurance of a reliable 


Warm Air Furnace and a trustworthy, competent dealer. 


Reliable dealers not already members of the Association 
should address the Association for particulars AT ONCE. 


National Warm Air Heating 
& Ventilating Association 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
P. O. Box X1 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
91 Brunson Bldg. 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
P. O. Box X2 
BOSTON, MASS, 
P. O, Box X3 
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EATHE 
etc., have ad- 
vanced so that Sood 


shoes must be priced 
higher than heretofore. 
Select The Florsheim 
Shoe and you get the 
same satisfying service, 
comfort and style as 
always. Five-fifty to 
eight dollars. 


There’s a dealer ready to 
show the style you prefer. 
We'll give you his name 
and mail booklet, ‘‘ Styles 
of the Times.” 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U. S. A. = 














The Motor— 
One of two 
hundred 
styles— 
Look for 
name 
in shoe. 


Salt Mackerel 
CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


FOR THE 
CONSUMER \4 >> bp 












NOT THE 
DEALER 


FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught, 
‘ KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
dealer could possibly furnish. 


We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. 
Our fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we 
want YOU to try some, payment subject to your 
approval. 


SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands. 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 
LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is as crisp 
and natural as if you took it from the shell yourself. 


FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
just like that of clams, whether fried or ina chowder. 


FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you can 
get direct from us and keep right on your pantry 
shelf for regular or emergency use. 3 

With every order we send BOOK OF REC- ,/ 
IPES for preparing all our products. Write )@ 
for it. Our list tells how each kind of fish 7 








is put up, with the delivered price so 94 
you can choose just what you will »” FrankE. 
enjoy most. Send the coupon 7” Davis Co. 
for it now. -* 54 Central Wharf 
FRAN 7 E. ie Ce? Mass. 
e sen your 

DAVIS CO. 7° latest Fish Price List. 
54 Central . 

harf, We Name 
Gloucester, 7 
Mass. a7 street 

Bo City Stale 
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What I want to know is how anybody 
can work at all in this world without work- 
ing more or less iniquity. Molly Brown is 
the best Christian in this town, and she 
systematically keeps able-bodied men and 
women in idleness by feeding them whether 
they pay or not, when if she didn’t they 
would go out and earn a living. If there 
ever was a sin, that’s one; and I have told 
her so. Doctor Edd is the bad man of the 
town, and he does more good than the rest 
of us put together; and I’ve told him that, 
too, which may have encouraged him in his 
wickedness. It is all very confusing to an 
old woman with a good heart and a bad 
disposition. 

You never hear of the same kind of dis- 
turbances between Social workers as we 
have among Christian workers. The reason 
is, they make a science of the uplift business 
and we make a religion of it. They treat 
the cause of the diseases of poverty and 
vice. And we do what we can to relieve 
just the symptoms of those disorders by 
prayers and charities. One way is no more 
successful than the other. The Social work- 
ers get a few jobs every year for the unem- 
ployed, which they lose during the next 
strike. We win a few souls every year 
for the kingdom of heaven, who are bent 
and determined to backslide every chance 
they get. They do not settle the industrial 
problems and we do not win the world for 
Christ. I have sometimes thought that if 
they stressed spiritual values more, and if 
we stressed material values more, we might 
join forces in a common cause, rout the 
financiers and philanthropists, discipline 
the bishops and the saints, and accomplish 
enough to show we have lived and served 
in our day and generation. 


You are now familiar with the congrega- 
tion in this church. You can stand on this 
page, look through the door on Sunday 
morning and see us all sitting inside, like 
good Christian souls—which we are in the 
main: Tom Warren in one amen corner, 
Roger Peters in the other, each surrounded 
by his sympathizers; Taggy Lipton, Char- 
lotte Warren, Sally Parks, and the rest of 
the prominent church workers, occupying 
upper-pew seats; Molly Brown, dozing in 
front; Doctor Edd on the publican bench, 
behind even the gay young sinners—and 
the preacher standing in the pulpit like a 
target for all. But there is a short bench 
occupied by two men and two women, with 
the organist seated midway between them, 
far down at the very front. It is not merely 
that they hold the strategic position in the 
house; they look like a foreign element 
in the congregation. The men have a 
sleeked-up air. The women are better 
dressed. Their hats cast aspersions on all 
the other hats in the house. They show, 
even in the line of their backs, that, except 
one sings alto and the other sings soprano, 
they are farther apart than the east is from 
the west. I do not know how they manage 
to say so much without saying anything; 
but they do. 

This is the choir. It is also the War De- 
partment of the church; the commissary 
that provisions scandals, and the arsenal of 
the musical temperament. An armed camp 
in the midst of a neutral country is not more 
dangerous to peace than a church choir is to 
brotherly love. 

In the first place, you cannot have a good 
choir without getting somebody in it who 
sings tenor correctly, but lives by no other 
virtue. Sacred music never sanctifies the 
choir, though it may be a great help in a 
revival. It seems to draw certain people 
who seek publicity, or it may be that the 
gift of song naturally makes them promi- 
nent. In any case the choir publishes them. 
If you want to have a man’s or a woman’s 
character thoroughly investigated to the 
last deed done in or out of the body, do not 
appoint a committee of investigation. Just 
ask them to join the choir. The whole 
church searches them then. And the way 
they search one another is appalling. Their 
jealousies are incredible. 

The first trouble we had was with our 
first choir, when the preacher took the 
place of Evalina Lipton, Taggy’s sister-in- 
law, who had always been next to the or- 
ganist, and gave it to Miss Buford, who 
was a music teacher here, and asked her to 
train the choir. Evalina vowed she’d never 
sing again. But if you can sing you cannot 
bear not to sing. So at the end of a month 
she returned like a martyr to her place. But 
she had a way of closing her mouth in the 
middle of a note and looking round at the 
congregation, as much as to say: “‘ Did you 
hear her flat that note! Nobody can sing 
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soprano with a screech owl!’’. And she 
would keep her lips pressed together like a 
pale pair of waffle irons during the rest of 
the singing. 

The next trouble we had was with Oscar 
Fain. He sang tenor like an angel and kept 
his marriage vows like a tomtit. When his 
escapades passed the bounds of even wifely 
endurance, which is very great if your hus- 
band has the artistic temperament, our 
pastor undertook to form a new choir com- 
posed of exemplary Christians. The effect 
was beyond belief. They carried the tune 
as if it were a dead man—by the head and 
heels, with the middle sagging. Besides, 
many persons in the congregation who felt 
that they could sing better were indignant 
because they had not been chosen. 

At last it was decided that we should 
abolish the choir and have congregational 
singing. But, as the best singers had been 
offended, only theelder people, with cracked 
voices, who could sing nothing but long- 
meter hymns, would do their duty. The 
whole church developed the musical tem- 
perament, though we never fell to the level 
of musical morals. Molly Brown and I just 


went on with our high treble as if nothing 


had happened. Sometimes ours were the 
only voices to be heard except the preach- 
er’s. As Molly sang like a wandering sheep 
the fuss we made was far from harmonious. 

Things were in this shape when Brother 
Worthen came to us as pastor. The breth- 
ren were at loggerheads over their line 
fences. The Woman’s Missionary Society 
was split as clean as if Satan had walked 
through it over whether we should or should 
not give to the special fund asked by the 
Missionary Board. Charlotte Warren had 
made her unsuccessful effort to dissolve 
the Aid Society, and Molly Brown and I 
had torn the church music to shreds in 
what I shall always claim was a laudable 
effort to preserve it. When we took up the 
hymn Brother Worthen gave out before 
his first sermon, and did the best we could, 
he looked at us as if we had poisoned him. 

It is written: ‘‘The Lord will provide.” 
And if He doesn’t see fit to provide, the 
devil is certain to do so. 

About this time Lily Triggs came back 
to Berton. She was a Shanklin before she 
married Triggs, who was a New York man 
and rich as Croesus, according to the news 
we had. This was all we knew about her 
until she came back that winter to visit her 
folks. We thought more of her for doing 
this, seeing she’d risen in the world. 

She came to our church looking like a 
particularly innocent little girl, very small 
and slim, very pretty in her velvet dress 
and her rich gold-and-black fox furs. She 
had a red rose stuck under the brim of her 
velvet hat and a lot of little tails bunched 
on top of it. The rose matched her curls 
like poppies in the wheat, and the turquoise 
pendant she wore was the color of her eyes. 
In this church, where nobody has a velvet 
frock and no one can afford furs except 
Charlotte Warren, who sets them off like 
a lady buffalo, Lily was as refreshing and 
charming as a bouquet in a bare and dingy 
room. 

Molly and I yielded her the hymn with 
thankful hearts when we heard her soar 
away with it in a clear-sky soprano voice. 

Everybody was delighted; after services 
Brother Worthen told Lily she was a real 
godsend. 

“T love to sing—especially hymns,” she 
said prettily. 

Later in the week he called on her at the 
Shanklins’ and asked her to help him or- 
ganize a choir. She was so pleased; and 
she was glad of the opportunity to serve. 

Before another preaching day they had 
a regular love feast organizing that choir. 
Oscar Fain, Sam Parks and Evalina Lipton, 
with Susie King at the organ, were all 
practicing sacred music like cooing doves. 
Brother Worthen was thankful to find 
somebody “with tact,” like Mrs. Triggs, 
to manage the thing. 

We never had such a harmonious choir 
or such good singing. The whole congrega- 
tion united for once on this, though after- 
ward I recalled that Sister Worthen hung 
back and looked dim, preoccupied, as if she 
thought maybe she might have to have a 
tooth pulled day after to-morrow. But, as 
the preacher’s wife usually wears an expres- 
sion of subconscious pain or anxiety, I paid 
no particular attention to her beyond say- 
ing as I went out: 

“We certainly are to be congratulated 
upon getting Lily Triggs interested in the 
choir.” 

“She sings very well,’ she answered 
faintly. (Continued on Page 85) 
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PARIS GARTERS 


Thus he is sure that his socks are 
always in harmony with the neat- 
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A Perfect Cup of Coffee 


is made in this Silex Coffee 
Filter (constructed of famous 
Pyrex Fireproof Glass) so 
easily —so fascinatingly — 
that you quickly come to regard 
it as a delightful mealtime func- 





tion as well as a real household 
necessity. Made in sizes for from 
two to eight cups, with alcohol 
or electric attachments. A 
Sold at $4.00 to $9.50 with alcohol 
lamp—$15.00 to $19.00 with electric 
heater—by Department _ Stores, 
Central Station Stores, Jewelers, 
Hardware, Drug, Grocery and 
China and Glass Stores. Three 
Pinishes—nickel, copper and ster- 
ling. If you do not know a Silex 
dealer--wrile us. aT 


The Silex Company 
45 High Street, Boston, U.S.A. 


COFFEE FILTER 


PERFECT COFFEE 
EVERY DAY 
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Pencils break — 
and Steel Pens 
- give out, but ~ 





/ ‘HE teacher’s going r7ght—full blast in the subject—dis- 


pensing knowledge at a sixty clip—facts you’ ve got to get. 


You’re writing like mad—never missing a thought— get- 
ting all the meat. Then of a sudden— 






too much pressure snaps your pencil point—or 
your lead’s wotn down beyond writing—or your 
steel pen gasps its last scratch! The lesson won’t 
wait! By the time you’re again fixed for writing— 








you ve lost the thread of the talk. So have your neighbors, 
while you’ve been borrowing a knife or a pencil. And 
those lost words are gone beyond recall. 








But with a Conk/in—well, it’s always on the job—every minute 
of the day. It will never fall down on you. You can depend on it. 


For it is always ready to write, without a falter, scratch or 
blot. And because there is a Conklin point specially made for 
every style of handwriting, a Conklin writes smoothly, without 
tiring its user—with no attention but filling. 






A matter of seconds fills a Conklin—just a slight pressure on 
the “Crescent-Filler”’ and she’s filled—ready for days of writing. 
Writing that’s permanent—that will never smudge or blur. 


Self- Filling 
Fountain Pen 


And at night, for home lessons, the family steel pen, all rusted and scratch- 


ing, will never do. It will handicap the best-worded composition. But a NON-LEAKABLE oo 
Conklin will always write like a charm. ra 
a 
a 
Follow the lead of business—where efficiency is paramount. Business uses re 
the Conklin—executives, salesmen, stenographers, bookkeepers, clerks— Lo 
° . . ’ C4 
they’ve all found it saves time, money, betters their work and so adds to Po pts ae 
Ei . ’ : * K 
their efficiency. ene ha Protection e PEN MFG. CO. 
: very Conklin is guarantee. * 293 Conklin Bldg 
. . . . it fil I a : . 
The Conklin was the first self-flling pen—it has over 1,500,000 enthusi- phan wipe fee ael ly ae Soe a Toledo, Ohio 
astic users. And it is guaranteed beyond time. does this or you will be fur- < 


a 
o 
2” a vest-pocket blotter, to 


nished a new pen or your Please send me, free, 


Fi P funded without - 
Sold by stationers, jewelers, druggists and department stores at $2.50, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 one The xandva net ts” 





and up. Every Conklin dealer can fit your hand to a T. about it—YOU are the judge. wth the address below. 
Send us the coupon, properly filled in. We will send you, free, a convenient vest-pocket et 
blotter that’s handy when taking notes, memos, writing your signature, etc. 4 oo 
. ° of Street . 
THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO., 293 Conklin Bldg., Toledo, Ohio,U.S. A. 4 
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“Well, the Power and the Luxury 
Are Certainly All There!” 


“We were fortunate in choosing the new Velie Six—more fortunate than 
we knew. 


“That trip was simply glorious! I never knew an automobile could be 
so comfortable—so easy riding. 


“What a beauty it is! Nothing could be more graceful than the long, 
roomy, streamline body. Notice how wide the doors are. That finish is 
the famous lasting Velie mirror finish, and the upholstery is genuine 
leather and curled hair. 


‘With the push button starter, double bulb headlights, dashlight, rear gas- 
oline tank, and all the rest of the Velie equipment, we have everything we — 
can desire. || —an,\ ESS 
\ PU TOM AA 
“And power! It surely has a-plenty for any road or grade! Did you ob- | tna 
serve how that long, high hill just seemed to melt away? : =e 


Ah 
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“That’s the kind of performance we get from the silent Velie-Continental 
motor—Timken Axles, front and rear—multiple disc clutch—the many 
extra Velie Values. We were surely right in our choice of the Velie.”’ 
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You, too, will be convinced by a demonstration. See the new 1917 Velie 
at your nearest Velie dealer’s now. Bigger, Better, More Power. Ride in 
it. Judge for yourself. 


VELIE MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY 
125 Velie Place MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


: = Model 28, five-passenger Touring, 
Eight Body Styles A Car for $1085; four-passenger Companion- 
Every Need, Town or Country able Roadster (original and excep- 

tionally smart type), $1085; two- 
passenger Roadster, $1065; Enclosed bodies exclusively designed; Cabriolet, $1485; 
Touring Sedan, $1685; four-passenger Sociable Coupé, $1750; Town Car, $2200. Wire 
wheels on any model, $70 extra. Model 27, seven-passenger Six, completes the line; 
124-inch wheelbase, 45 h. p., 35 x 414 tires, 4-speed transmission. The utmost in luxury 
and refinement. Price $1550. Write for catalog. 
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(Continued from Page 82) 

I don’t know how to tell what we went 
through with during the next three months. 
It was so subtly accomplished that it had 
every appearance of sweetness and light— 
which invariably rose to pans of praise 
every Sunday in the choir. Lily was the 
high priestess in this secret situation. 

After services the men stood about at a 
respectful distance regarding her with curi- 
ous half-admiring, half-inquisitive atten- 
tion. But if she had said “Coo sheepy!”’ 
the last one of themy would have answered 
“Baa!” And by the same token the women 
began to hurry out of church the minute 
the benediction was pronounced, as if they 
didn’t care to witness what followed. But 
ey appeared to be sweetly unconscious of 
that. 


At last people began to “talk.” They 
didn’t have anything to talk about—noth- 
ing definite. They merely cast their re- 
marks to the wind, expecting to gather 
them before many days, like dangerous 
bread cast upon the waters. 

“Lily Triggs is making quite a visit to 
the Shanklins’,”” Taggy Lipton suggested 
one Sunday as we came out of the church 
together. 

“Yes; but she doesn’t come often,” I 
answered. 

“Still, it seems queer for a wife to stay 
away from her husband for three months. 
I’ve never been away from John three days 
since we were married.” 

I didn’t say anything—merely pitied 
John in my heart. Taggy is a good woman, 
but the kind any man would need more 
than three days’ rest from in the course of 
twenty-five years. 

Meantime Lily’s popularity increased. 
She was very cordial in her manner. She 
loved her neighbors even better than her- 
self. Some of the Baptist deacons asked 
her to sing in their church. The vestrymen 
of the Presbyterian Church offered her a 
salary to come to them. She +«declined— 
said she felt that the Methodists needed 
her more, and she was so fond of Brother 
Worthen. He was “‘such a dear man!” 

One day Sally Parks called. She stayed 
so long I knew she had something to tell. I 
dropped the conversation as one might 
spread the net of silence for whatever might 
fall into it. 

“Lily Triggs has left the Shanklins’,” she 
announced presently. 

“Gone home?” I asked. 

“No; she’s boarding at Molly Brown’s.” 

“That’s just like Molly!” I exclaimed. 

“That’s just what I said when I heard 
Lily had gone there,” ‘Sally agreed. 

“Well, you oughtn’t to have said it, 
Sally!” I put in quickly, pretending not to 
notice the look of astonished injustice with 
which she regarded me. 

It is easier to see that a thing is wrong 
when you hear another person say it than 
when you’ve just said it yourself. 

“They say she’s not going back to her 
husband,” she began again. 

“Not going back! What do you mean?” 

“She’s divorced, and gets three thousand 
dollars a year alimony. That’s what it 
means!” 

“Merciful heavens! And she conducting 
our choir!’”’ I groaned, never having even 
spoken to a divorced woman in my life. 

“Tt does seem strange,” Sally agreed 
primly, ‘‘especially since there was so 
much evidence put in at the trial of ‘core- 
spondents’ on both sides. What are core- 
spondents in a divorce suit?”’ 

“They are the vipers in the bosom of mat- 
rimony. That’s what they are!’ I replied. 

“You don’t say!”’ she gasped, not quite 
understanding what I meant. 

“What will Brother Worthen do?” I 
said, sighing. 

“Oh—‘It’s the duty of all Christian 
people to stand by Sister Triggs in her 
troubles.” That’s what he said when Sam 
told him, as he felt bound to do. It wouldn’t 
look so bad if Sister Worthen had ever 
called on Lily; but she hasn’t, and she 
doesn’t speak to her at church,” Sally 
added after a pause. 

“Listen, Sally,” I said, seeing what was 
hissing in her mind; “don’t talk. Don’t 
dot an ‘i’ or cross a ‘t’ in this unfortunate 
affair. We’ve got enough to contend with 
now in our church.” 

“Oh, I’ll not meddle. I am glad I had 
the sense not to be too free with her though. 
Evalina Lipton says she will quit the choir. 
And Mrs. Fain says she’s stood enough. If 
Oscar doesn’t resign from it, she’ll resign 
from Oscar. As steward, Sam doesn’t feel 
that he ought to be mixed up in such a 
scandal,” she concluded, rising to go. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Scandal, Sally! This isn’t a seandal,”’ I 
insisted anxiously. 

“Tf ever I saw the naked face of a scan- 
dal in my life it’s sitting in our choir every 
Sunday, Mary Thompson; and you know 
it!”’ she shot back at me from the door. 

The next issue of the Berton Banner had 
this item in the Locals: 


“Mrs. Lily Triggs has purchased the 
Carroll residence and will make her home 
here, to the delight of her many friends.” 


Well, she sent for her furniture and moved 
into the Carroll house, which is three blocks 
up the street from the Methodist Church 
and parsonage. 

The next thing we heard was that Char- 
lotte Warren said she’d stand by Lily to 
the last ditch. As a Christian woman she 
wouldn’t see another woman persecuted 
who had done nothing but invoke the law 
to protect her against a brutal and unfaith- 
ful husband. She said if some of the wives 
in Berton followed Lily’s example, and 
threw off the yoke of masculine oppression, 
she’d have more respect for them. The day 
had come when thinking women knew their 
rights and would have them, thanks to the 
example of Lily Triggs and other brave 
spirits. Charlotte was one of those women 
whose narrow minds broaden the wrong 
way. 

Lily looked it all. She was just a sweet 
little student in fortitude, diligent in the 
Lord’s service. When the choir didn’t meet 
at her own house it met at the Warrens 
every Friday night. Nobody resigned. To 
have done so would have meant giving up 
your standing in the best society. Brother 
Worthen stood by it like a godfather and 
the music in our church became sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals. 

In the spring Lily organized the Woman’s 
Equal Rights and Suffrage League. And 
Charlotte canvassed the town for members 
as she never had done for our Mission- 
ary Society. The only women who did not 
attend these meetings in Lily’s beautiful 
home were the Shanklin girls, Sister 
Worthen and me. Even Molly Brown 
went. She said Lily was a saint. She told 
how Mrs. Triggs had gone to the grocery 
store and paid a debt for her that she had 
tried to pay for years. She said “that 
child” would take the clothes off her back 
to warm a beggar. And I don’t doubt it. 
But in those days I never went to call on 
Sister Worthen that the telephone bell 
didn’t ring. When she had answered it 
she’d come back into the parlor looking as 
white as a sheet and say: 

“Mrs. Triggs wishes to speak to you 
about the hymns for next Sunday, Charles.” 

That would be the last we saw of Brother 
Worthen. You might have thought they 
composed the church music over the phone, 
they talked so much and so long about it. 

Molly Brown didn’t know enough about 
woman’s rights or suffrage to believe in 
them, but she joined the League because 
she believed in Lily Triggs. You can fool a 
real saint every time. That’s why I have 
strong, conscientious scruples about being 
one. keep my worldly judgments clear 
to save simple ones, like Molly. 

We didn’t have a revival that year—not 
a single convert during a series of meetings 
where the preaching was good and the 
music very fine. The women who usually 
pray and work for sinners and confess their 
own backslidings were so taken up with the 
League, and finding out about their rights 
and wrongs, that they wouldn’t and couldn’t 
become interested enough in salvation to 
do any good. 

I am not opposed to suffrage for women. 
When I think of the years I have been a 
good citizen—never drunk; never disor- 
derly; never breaking a single statute of 
Moses or the state, if I knew it; always 
paying my taxes; always obeying laws that 
I have had no share in making—I say when 
I consider these inequalities and injustices I 
get so mad I wish I had the chance to stuff 
a ballot box with the right kind of votes. 
And maybe I would do it if I did get the 
chance. No man nor any woman can be 
trusted morally farther than they have 
gone and been tried out by experience and 
temptations. 

I have heard much lately about the rights 
and wrongs of women. Lily sings on Sun- 
day and lectures on them every Tuesday. 
In my day there was no such theme. A 
woman didn’t cherish her rights or her 
wrongs. She had just one husband and a 
lot of children. Nobody looked in from the 
outside on marriage and wondered how 
such and such a wife could bear to live with 
the kind of husband she had. Now they do. 
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How to be a Giant 
in Health «2 Mind 


Unless your body, in every department, including the mind, is capable of 
withstanding abuse without distress, you have no real health, living, vital, 
and mental power. You have but negative health. You are well by mere 
accident. Real health and real success can come only through the possession 
of the power to live and to succeed. The Swoboda character of health, vitality 
and energy will enable you to enjoy conditions that now distress you. A 
unique, new and wonderful discovery that furnishes the body and brain 
cells with a degree of energy that surpasses imagination. 


HERE is a new and wonderful 

| system of reconstructing and re- 
creating the human organism—a 
system of mental and physical develop- 
ment that has already revolutionized 
the lives of men and women all over the 
country. It has brought them a new 
kind of health, strength, energy, con- 
fidence and success. It has given them 
such marvelous energy of mind and body 
that they enjoy a life so full, so intense, 
so thoroughly worth while that the old 
life to which they were accustomed 
seems totally inferior in every respect. 


This new system, although it has al- 
ready resulted in the complete recovery 
of thousands upon thousands of ‘‘ex- 
treme”’ cases, is just as valuable to peo- 
ple who are satisfied with their health. 
It gives them an entirely new idea of how 
truly healthy and happy a human being 
can be—how overflowing with energy, 
dash and life. And it is so thoroughly 
natural and simple that it accomplishes 
seemingly impossible results entirely 
without the use of drugs, medicines or 
dieting, without weights, exercisers or 
apparatus, without violent forms of ex- 
ercise, without massaging or electricity 
or cold baths or forced deep breathing— 
in fact, this system does its revolutioniz- 
ing work without asking you to do any- 
thing you do not like, and neither does it 
ask you to give up what you do like. 
And so wonderful are its results that you 
begin to feel renewed after the first five 
minutes. 


How the Cells Govern Life 


The body is composed of billions of cells. 
When illness or any other unnatural con- 
dition prevails, we must look to the cells 
for relief. When we lack energy and 
power, when we are listless, when we 
haven’t smashing, driving power back of 
our thoughts and actions, when we must 
force our- 
selvestomeet 
our daily 
business and 
social obliga- 
tions, when 
we are sick 
or ailing, or 
when, forany 
reason, we 
are not en- 
joyinga fully 
healthy and 
happy life, it 
is simply be- 
cause certain 





cellsareweak 

and inactive 

or totally 

The dead. And 
this is true 

Swoboda ofninety peo- 
System Tie~ ‘out’ of 
ere every hun- 
z dred, even 
effective among those 
for who male 
they are wel 

Women but who are 
as for in reality 
Men. missing half 


the pleasures 


of living. These facts and many others 
were discovered by Alois P. Swoboda 
and resulted in his marvelous new sys- 
tem of cell-culture. 


Re-Creating Human Beings 


Swoboda has shown men and women in 
all parts of the world and in all walks of 
life, how to build a keener brain, a more 
superb, energetic body, stronger muscle, 
a more vigorous heart, a healthier 
stomach, more active bowels, a better 
liver and perfect kidneys. He has times 
without number shown how to overcome 
general debility, listlessness, lack of am- 
bition, lack of vitality—how to revital- 
ize, regenerate and restore every part 
of the body to its normal state—how 
to recuperate the vital forces, —creating 
a type of physical and mental super- 
efficiency that almost invariably results 
in greater material benefits than you 
ever before dreamed were possible to you. 


Swoboda is only one perfect example of 
the Swoboda system. He fairly radiates 
vitality, his whole being pulsating with 
unusual life and energy. And his mind 
is even more alert and active than his 
body; he is tireless. Visit him, talk with 
him and you are impressed with the 
fact that you are in the presence of a re- 
markable personality, a superior prod- 
uct of the Swoboda System of body and 
personality building. Swoboda embodies 
in his own super-developed mind and 
body—in his wonderful energy—the cor- 
rectness of his theories and the success 
of his methods. 

Swoboda numbers among his pupils 
judges, senators, congressmen, cabinet 
members, ambassadors, governors, phy- 
sicians and ministers—workingmen as 
well as millionaires. 


A Startling Book—Free 


No matter how well you feel, no matter 
how successful you are, Swoboda has 
written a wonderful book that you 
should read—a book that shows how you 
can become ten times as healthy, ten 
times as full of energy and vitality, ten 
times as capable of enjoying life to the 
fullas you've ever been before. Until you 
read this book and learn what Swoboda 
has done for others, you can never know 
the possibilities of life that you are 
missing. 

Tear out the coupon on this page, write 
your name and address on it or write a 
letter or even a postal card and mail to 
Alois P. Swoboda, 1963 Aeolian Bldg., 
New York. Even if you gain but one 
Suggestion out of the 60 pages of Swo- 
boda’s book, you will have been repaid 
a thousandfold for having read it. A 
By all means do not delay;donot 4 
say, ‘I'll do it later,” but send # 
the coupon or a-letter or pos- 

tal now, while the matter o 
is on your mind. Re- 7 
member the book 7 
is absolutely free 7 
-sthereyis ney 
chargeorobli- .# Name— —$—— 
gationnow ? 


Please 
send me 
your free 
Pb copyrighted 
book, “Conscious 


Evolution.” 


Address 





or later. 
< Citya =. a Stat 
Write ,4 i 
Mail to ALOIS P, SWOBODA 
Now. 4” 1963 Aeolian Building New York City 
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Cravats 


Distinctiveness of pattern, 
expertness of cut and the 
finest quality of material and 
workmanship—these have 
made Cheney Cravats. 

If you want neckwear 
which reflects personality and 


worth see that the tles you 
buy bear the name 


CHENEY 
SILKS 
CHENEY BROTHERS 


Silk Manufacturers 
4th Ave. and 18th St., New York 











THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 


Rich milk, malted grain extract, in powder. 
For Infants, Invalids and growing children. 
Pure nutrition, upbuilding the whole body. 
Invigorates nursing mothers and the aged. 


The Food-Drink for all Ages 


More nutritious than tea, coffee, etc. 


Substitutes cost YOU Same Price 


FOR FORD CARS 


Explodes every mixture no matter how 
lean. That’sreal economy! Thewhirling 


disc Electrode does it. A plug that lasts 
2| for yearswithoutcleaning. Nocracking; 
the insulation is stone! The insulated 
Terminal for thewireand the Hoodmake 


it dust and water-proof. Don’t ““ker- 
chunk” along the road; make your 
motor repeat as regularly as your watch! 
: Your dealer or $1.25 postpaid from 
® HERZ & CO.,245W.55thSt., N.Y. 


Makers of the HERZ PLUG, the famous 
“Bougie Mercedes” of Europe. 


SECURED OR FEE RETURNED | 
Actual search free. Send 
sketch or model. 90-page, 
1916 Edition Patent Book free. 


GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 211 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 











| does with his unfaithfulness. 





THE SATURDAY 


Every marriage is under critical inspec- 
tion—not to say suspicion. 

“T don’t see how Maggy Fain can go on 
living with Oscar, shaming her the way he 
If she had 
any respect for herself she’d leave him and 
get a divorce!” This from Sally Parks, 
who two months before had asked me what 


a corespondent in a divorce case was! 


“A good wife, Sally, lives with such a 
husband, not because she is faithful to him 


| but to herself; because she respects her- 


self—not him,” I answered coldly. “And 
nobody would have had to tell you that, if 
you hadn’t joined a feminist movement 
conducted by a divorced woman.” 

We exchanged these shots at each other 


over the gate late one afternoon. She went 
| on about her affairs, somewhere down the 
_ street; but I stood there in the spring twi- 
| light, thinking of all the women I have 


known whose marriages were like this. I 
could see them in a long procession, moving 
silently like shadows before me, never com- 
plaining, never telling on him. They do 
not get divorces; but they do escape, every 
one. They live in the spirit. That which 
he keeps is merely the withered garment 
each one leaves in his hands when she 
goes. This is why they look so dingy and 


| bedraggled. They don’t care how their 


remains look. The world is full of these 
poor little invisible, outlawed spirits of 
women. 

IT endured these goings on in Berton as 
long as I could. At last one day Charlotte 
Warren and Lily Triggs came in to call on 


e. 

Charlotte sat down with something like 
patience or condescension. The two moods 
are so similar that sometimes nobody can 
tell the difference. Lily posed herself like a 
spring bough in my best rocking-chair. I 
took a wide place on the sofa and looked 
at them over the top of my glasses. 

‘““We have come to try to interest you 
in the feminist movement, Mary,” said 
Charlotte. 

“Which way is the movement headed, 
Charlotte?” I asked. 

“Why, for the liberation of women; for 
the redressing of their wrongs; for better 
laws to protect them,” Lily cut in, as if she 
were quoting from her own lecture. 

“There are no people in the world for 
whom such stringent laws of protection are 
made as for women. They are so well pro- 
tected that they’ve lost the sense of respon- 
sa I answered, shifting my gaze to 

ily. 

“Yes; but ” she began. 

“A woman who never does anything,” I 
interrupted; ‘‘who spends her husband’s 
money; who lives unfaithful to the com- 
monest duties she owes him in the home; 
who does not even bear children for him— 
can get a divorce and alimony by proving 
his unfaithfulness in just one thing!” 

“You are not opposed to suffrage, Mary. 
I’ve heard you say so,’’ Charlotte hurried 
to put in by way of changing the end of 
the subject with which I was poking into 
Lily’s ribs. 

“No; but I’m opposed to corrupt suf- 
frage. I’m chiefly for salvation and for the 
saving of sinners, including women, from 
the error of their ways.” 

“But, dear Mrs. Thompson, the femi- 
nists believe as strongly as you do in the 
Christian religion,’”’ Lily said, bending for- 
ward prettily. 

“Ye shall know them by their fruits.’ 
I don’t like your fruits, Lily,” I answered 
sternly. 

“Really!”’ she gasped, drawing herself 
up and flushing very red. 

“You believe in divorce, don’t you?” I 
went on. 

Vie 

“‘Tt’s one of the doctrines of your move- 
ment, as you call it?” 

“Ves; but ——” 

“That’s one of the fruits I’m talking 
about. It’s bad for this town; for this 
country. If you believe in divorce you 
can’t believe in a Scriptural marriage; and 
if you destroy that, you’ve destroyed the 
very foundations of society. You “ 

“Wait, Mary; we didn’t come to discuss 
this subject,’’ interposed Charlotte. 

“No; but, now that you are here, I’m 
going to deliver my soul, Charlotte. I'll 
deliver a lecture, too, where I think it will 
do the most good,” I said, rising and settling 








my glasses more firmly on my nose. 


““You should remember, Lily,’”’ I went 
on, “that the Lord didn’t approve of that 
divorced woman in the Bible who had so 
many husbands. He forgave her. That’s 
the difference between righteous mercy and 
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the boasted broad-mindedness of women 
like you, who have simply slithered through 
the virtues of your decent forebears. Some- 
times I wonder how He’ll find the means of 
forgiveness for such as you, who have put 
away one husband and are not ashamed to 
angle for them that belong to other women. 
You who make a virtue of your iniquity! 
Oh, you can’t fool me! I sit behind the 
choir. I know what I’m talking about!””— 
seeing her cast up her eyes in outraged 
innocence. 

“Jacob did believe in God, though he 
was a mean man. David was sorry for his 
sins. And Job held to his integrity, though 
he had a bad disposition. And that poor 
Magdalene did want to go and sin no more. 
They were all penitent, or faithful, or some- 
thing that knit them to His mercies as the 
weakness of a child binds it to a father’s 
care. But for such as you, Lily Triggs, 
T do not know how He’ll measure His judg- 
ments!”’ 

I flopped back on the sofa and fanned 
myself, while Lily cried in her little lace 
handkerchief. 

“‘Oh, such intolerance! Such bigotry!” 
she moaned. 

“T don’t see how you can call yourself 
a Christian woman, Mary Thompson!” 
cried Charlotte, rising in her wrath and 
making for the door. 

“T am not this afternoon. I’m just a 
decent woman defending the statutes of 
virtue and honor, which are better protec- 
tion for women than all the votes in this 
country,” I fired back. 

“T’1l never sing in the choir again!” 
whimpered Lily. 

“T hope you won’t!’’ I called after her. 

But she did. 

She said Brother Worthen had persuaded 
her that it was her duty. 

Mr. Worthen wasa good man, but a moral 
fool if I ever saw one. Before the end of 
the summer the very men and women who 
were most friendly with Lily Triggs were 
saying that the Conference would not send 
him another year; that he was a fine 
preacher, but not the pastor we needed. 

I was so worried over the feuds between 
the brethren, and the choir, and my own 
fault-finding spirit, that I used to go round 
behind the church sometimes and sit down 
among the graves to comfort myself. 

We have buried our people back there for 
sixty years. Men who never could get on 
with each other in the church are lying side 
by side, like brothers in the same bed, I 
say it encourages me to know that the time 
will come when we, too, will finish our day’s 
work and the strife with which we test each 
other’s spirits, and lie down out there, like 
the lion and the lamb together. But we 
shall be dead, which in my opinion is the 
only safe way for lions and lambs to lie 
down together. 

I’d sit there and watch the fallen autumn 
leaves come whirling and tipping over the 
tombs like little brown spirits of the dust 
blown in the wind. I thought of what a 
good man old Amos Tell was, though no- 
body could get on with him in the church. 
But his contrariness didn’t count now in 
my thoughts. I only remembered how he 
bore the burdens of the church; how cross 
but generous he was with the poor; how he 
made the coffin for Molly Brown’s husband 
and didn’t charge her for it. Then I bent 
down and pulled afew weeds from among the 
violets that grew round his monument, as 
I’d have dusted his coat for him after a 
long journey. 

And I would walk over and look at John 
Elrod’s fine tomb—John, who didn’t know 
whether he was willing to be a fool for 
Christ’s sake and who surpassed the wise in 
the simplicity of his faith. 

T’d look down at Abbie Carmichal’s 
grave as I passed—such a dingy little grave, 
with such a meek little monument over it. 
We used to think she was a great trial in 
the Missionary Society, always wanting 
to turn it into a spiritual meeting instead of 
attending to the business and collecting 
dues. She was hungry for the bread of life 
from morning till night. Now she was sat- 
isfied, with her dust lying so close to the 
roots of the great trees. People look better 
when you remember them after they are 
gone, and you do not need to contend with 
just their mortal frailties; and you wonder 
why you ever put so much stress on them 
anyhow. 

I always feel as if I can bear with the liv- 
ing more patiently after I’ve spent an hour 
in this churchyard and seen how far removed 
the dead are from their transgressions. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Something ICY-HOT 
For Everyone $4.25 


See display, at your deal- 

er’s, for selection. Or send and Up 
to us for new catalog showing pictures 
and prices of all styles. The most 
complete, beautiful and useful line 
ever shown. 


ICY-HOT Bottles and Jars require 
neither fire nor ice. The temperature 
of contents cannot be affected by out- 
side air. No chemicals are used. 
Just fill bottle and cork it. 


Keeps Contents 
Icy-Cold for 72 Hours 


Steaming-Hot 24 Hours 

There's an ICY-HOT for every pur- 
pose—Carafes and Pitchers for the 
table—Bottles for the nursery, sick- 
room and traveling— Jars for food stuffs, 
ice cream, desserts for home, outings, etc. 

Every home needs an ICY-HOT. Indis- 
pensable for keeping baby’s milk at proper 
temperature and invalid’s broth, drink, or 
food, all night, without heat or ice, or 
bother of preparation. Provides hot or 
cold. drinks when motoring, yachting, 
hunting, fishing, etc. 


Ask Your Dealer 
Look for name ICY-HOT on bottom. 
Accept no substitute. Protected against 
breakage—absolutely sanitary—can be 
instantly taken apart—easy to clean. 
Send for catalog today showing many 
beautiful styles from $1.25 up. 
ICY-HOT Lunch Kit for i g “ 
Workers and School Chil- * : 
dren. Made of light weight 
metal, case black enameled, 
with leather handle. Upper 
compartment holds bottle 
which keeps liquids hot 
or cold as desired; lower 
compartment keeps lunch 
moist and fresh. Complete 25 
with ICY-HOT Bottle. . . $2: 


Icy-Hot Bottle Co., Dept. B, Cincinnati, 0. 


30 Days 


STUDY LA FREE 


Let us prove to your entire satisfaction, at our expense, 
that the Hamilton College of Law is the only recognized 
resident law school in U. S. Conferring Degree of Bachelor 
of Laws—LL. B.—by correspondence. Only law school 
in U. S. conducting standard resident school and giving 
same instruction by mail. Over 500 classroom lectures. 
Faculty of over 30 prominent lawyers. Guarantee to 
prepare graduates to pass bar examination. Only law 
school giving Complete Course in Oratory and Public 
Speaking. School highly endorsed and recommended by 
Gov. Officials, Business Men, Noted Lawyers and Stu- 
dents. Send today for Large, Handsomely Illustrated 
Prospectus and Special 30-Day Free Trial. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 1204 Advertising Bldg., Chicago 
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Hair never 

falls from a 

clean, healthy 

scalp. Ifyour hair 

\\\S is worth the price 

* ofagood brush—buy 
SANITAX. 


Price $2 


He SANITAX BRUSH CO. 
“"" 2343 So.Wabash Ave., Chicago 


= Print 


Instantly 
Sterilized 


Cards, circulars, book, paper. 
Press $5. Larger$18. Rotary $60. 
Save money. Print for others, 
big profit. All easy, rules sent. 
Write factory for catalog of 
presses, TYPE, cards, samples. 
The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 










— Your 
Own 


A HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENT 


of Burlingame, California, received 
a fine bicycle the other day. It was 
our gift to him when he had 


EARNED $375.00 


by selling The Saturday Evening Post. 
Wanta bicycle? A few hours each week 
will bring it to you, or your choice of 
700 other valuable prizes, in addition 
to liberal cash commissions. 


Sales Division, Box 571 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square Philadelphia 
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——~=——< Shifting from Six to Twelve 


“= SHIGAGO “TO_NEW YORK So 
ae . —_ 
979 MILES-28 GALLONS OF GASOLINE | — ae 


$1295 


f. o. b. Cincinnati 








Enger Twin-Unit Twelve 


Twelve and Six—Both in One 


Here are the extreme luxury and 
the utmost economy ever attained 
—both in one, the 1917 Enger 
Twin-Unit Twelve. 


In this marvelous new car you 
have twelve cylinders for starting, 
for quick acceleration, for smooth, 
slow driving in crowded streets, 
for rough roads and hills— 


But for all normal driving 
simply pull the little Economy 
Lever on the steering column and 
instantly your twelve is the most 
economical six the world has ever 
seen—35 miles on a gallon of gaso- 
line, which is equivalent to travel- 
ing from Chicago to New York, a 
distance of 979 miles, on 28 gallons 
of gasoline. 


With your little Economy 
Lever you simply cut out six of your 
cylinders which are idle— but ready 


The Enger Twin-Unit Twelve has rev- 
olutionized driving. It has created a 
demand for Enger cars—and the dealer 
who handles the Enger car is in the lime- 
light from now on. 





instantly for any emergency. 


And you’ve cut your fuel bill 
in half. 

Nothing could be more luxuri- 
ous than this Enger Twin-Unit 
Twelve. Nothing approaches it 
for fuel economy. 


All cars have emergency power, 
but the Enger alone has reserve 
power for use when you want it 


without eating up fuel all the time— 
extravagantly—needlessly. 


Inthe Enger Twin-Unit Twelve 
you have emergency power in 
abundance with unheard-of flexi- 
bility and smoothness — but it 
uses fuel for surplus power only 
when called upon. 


So this Enger invention, which 
enables the driver to cut out six 


35 Miles Per Gallon 










of June, 1916. 


Sworn Statement ; 


STATE OF meron Affiant, J. H. Jolly, being first duly 
COUNTY OF KENTON 
per gallon of gasoline, at an average rate of speed of 20 miles per 
hour, driving an Enger Twin Motor Car, 1917 Model, carrying three 
Passengers and equipped with the Economy Mechanical Device, 
on June 14, 1916, at the Motor Speedway, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Subscribed and 
sworn 10 before PthenT. "Murphy, 
lic'this 24ch'day U Notary Public, Kenton County, Ky, 


My commission expires February 18, 1918 







sworn, states that he made 36.8 miles 
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A WONDERFUL DEALER OPPORTUNITY 


Dealers in all parts of the country 
are already feeling the popular demand 
for this marvelous car. 


Other dealers, sensing its tremendous 
popularity, are getting in on the ground 


floor. 


There are many places still open for 
dealers who are awake to the oppor- 
tunities the Enger offers as a money- 
making proposition. 


Write for Booklet ‘‘The Story of a Gallon of Gasoline”’ 
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cylinders and cut them in again at 
will, makes the height of luxury 
the extreme of economy. 


No other car at anywhere near 
the price even approaches such 
attainments—none at any price 
combines them. 


Here is an affidavit reporting a 
test in which an Enger Twin-Unit 
Twelve stock model made 364 
miles on a gallon of gasoline. 


Such a performance is not an 
exception—35 miles to the gallon 
is a common thing for the Enger 
Twin-Unit Twelve—we’re ready to 
demonstrate it to you personally. 


Arrange for a demonstration of 
this marvelous car. Ride in the 
1917 Enger Twin-Unit Valve-in- 
Head Twelve. Let us prove its 
power, get-away, speed and econ- 
omy. 


Write or wire us at once—and if you 
are the right man you can tie up with 
the 1917 Enger with its marvelous 
motor. 


The Enger Motor Car Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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44,000 Already Sold 


Used in service of every line of business employing delivery. 
Combination of Smith Form-a-Truck attachment with Ford or Maxwell 
chassis gives ideal motor truck for fast, efficient service at low operating 
cost— about 5 cents a ton mile from trucks now in service. 


Fitted over any Ford or Maxwell chassis 
in a few hours—makes permanent truck 
construction. 


Lengthens wheelbase to 125 inches and 


gives 9-foot loading space. 


Utilizes Ford or Maxwell chassis as power 
plant and turns rear axle into jackshaft for double 
chain drive. 


Smith Form-a-Truck rear wheels 32” x 342’ 
with twelve heavy 2” spokes. 


Frame channel section steel 4’ deep, 
reinforced with three cross members and gusset 
plates at rear. 


Cross spring to relieve 42”’ semi-elliptic 
side springs under heavy load. 


Attachment carries 90% of dead load. 
Special Strong Sight Feed Oiler special 


equipment for Ford Motor —a force feed system 
that eliminates all lubrication difficulties. 


A guaranteed One-Ton Truck for about half the cost of any other Truck of 


e 
Laundries equal capacity—and with an operating cost of fully 40% less than any other. 


This month we are saving time for Laundries in the selection of motor delivery service by making a 


special feature of laundry work. 


Four-to-one saving over horses in time required to make trips—big money saving in reduced operating 
cost. Initial equipment costs no more than four horses and from 30% to 50% less than any other 


motor service of equal capacity. 


Extends possible radius of delivery from 100% to 150%—quadruples possibilities of business 
at no increase in cost of delivery. These are proved service facts—write for details. 


Executive Offices and Salesrooms, Suite 918 Smith Form-a-Truck Bldg. Ce | 
1470 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois meee 


Eastern Branch 
1834 Broadway, New York 


ze 


Pacific Coast Branch 
Pico & Hill Streets, Los Angeles 
Southern Branch 


Fourth National Bank Bldg., Atlanta 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


Such possibilities of the trolley line to the 
steam railroad point to similar feeding pos- 
sibilities of the automobile—but of these 
very much more in a moment. Consider 
for another moment the possibilities of the 
branch line. Properly fostered, it may be- 
come, in many instances, if not a source 
of great direct profit, at least a source of 
measurable direct income and a possibility 
of vastly larger indirect benefit. The adap- 
tation of the automobile idea, in the form of 
a single gasoline-propelled car that com- 
bines baggage and express and smoking 
and day-coach compartments in an efficient 
compactness, has been a tremendous help 
to many railroads on their branch-line prob- 
lems. These cars require a crew of but 
three men as against a minimum crew of 
five men on the old-style steam train for 
branch-line service. They are clean and 
they are fast. And they have aided many 
railroads to increase their branch-line oper- 
ation without increasing their operating 
cost—in many cases making actual savings. 

It is well for the big men who own and 
operate the steam railroad to remember 
that, no matter how rapid may be the 
spread of the automobile or how perma- 
nent its extensive use, there will always be 
a large class of travel-hungry folk who must 
ride upon some form of railroad. There are 
people who, if financially capable of owning 
a car, are incapable of running it and cannot 
afford a chauffeur. And the difficulties of 
owning an automobile increase when one 
comes to live in the larger cities. 

The local-line situation is not nearly so 
bad as it looks at first glimpse. There is a 
business for it if the railroader will devote 
himself carcfully to its cultivation. Re- 
member that in many cases he has sought 
so long for the larger profits of long-distance 
business between the big cities that he has 
rather overlooked the smaller sure profits 
of the local lines. And it is interesting to 
know that the railroad of the Middle West 
which concededly maintains the finest local 
service is the one road that made no active 
appearance in a recent hearing in which the 
roads of its territory sought increased pas- 
senger rates. Despite the fact that many of 
its competitors have said that its local serv- 
ice is expensive and generous to an unwar- 
ranted degree, it found that its net profits 
on its passenger earnings were proportion- 
ately higher than those on its freight! 


Railroad Motor Service 


This road runs parlor cars upon almost 
all its local trains, and sleeping cars where 
there is even a possibility of their getting 
traffic. A big Eastern road has just begun 
to follow this parlor-car practice. It builds 
and maintains its own cars. There are no 
expensive patent rights to be secured in the 
making of a parlor car. A double row of 
comfortable wicker or upholstered chairs, 
a carpet, lavatory facilities and a good- 
humored porter will do the trick. And the 
train and the road upon which such a sim- 
ple, cleanly car travels, at once gain a new 
prestige. In an age when travel demands a 
private bath with every hotel room, a mani- 
cure with the haircut, and a taxicab to and 
from the station, a parlor car is more of a 
necessity than a luxury. And it is surpris- 
ing to notice the earning possibilities upon 
even the simplest of branch lines or one 
local train. 


The other day I chanced to travel upon a 
certain small brisk railroad that runs across 
a Middle Western state. In my lap was a 
time card of that line and I was idly follow- 
ing it as we went upon our way. Halfway 
down the long column of town names I saw 
a change. In other days a passenger for the 
enterprising county shire town of Caliph 
had been compelled to alight at the small 
junction point known as East Caliph, and 
there take a very small and very dirty little 
train for three miles, which finally left him 
at a clump of willows by a brookside—a full 
dozen hot and dusty blocks from the Court- 
house Square which marks the geographi- 
cal and commercial center of Caliph. 

That branch-line train has disappeared. 
In its place a line on the time card reads: 
“Automobile Service to Caliph.’ And at 
the junction I saw a seven-passenger tour- 
ing car with the initials of the railroad upon 
its tonneau doors. The motor car takes you 


to the door of Caliph’s chief hotel, which 
faces that same Courthouse Square. The 
branch is unused, except for occasional 
switching. There is no expense of keeping 
it up to the requirements of passenger traf- 
fic or of maintaining a passenger station. 
The hotel serves as this last and at far less 
expense. And the cost of running the auto- 
mobile over three miles of excellent high- 
way is far cheaper than that of running a 
railroad train. The chauffeur is an entirely 
competent conductor and ticket taker. And 
between passenger runs he can be used to 
aay the express and baggage on a motor 
truck. 


So far we have not considered the motor 
truck. Yet it is the phase of automobile 
competition that some railroad men frankly 
confess puzzles them the most. Its possi- 
bilities under the development of the good 
roads that already have gridironed the two 
coastal fronts of the nation, and that are 
now beginning to reach here and there and 
everywhere throughout the interior, are 
large. A wholesale meat vender in Phila- 
delphia has used such trucks to distribute 
his wares throughout his suburban terri- 
tory, throughout Southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, right up to the 
doors of the city of New York itself. Flo- 
rists, whose greenhouses dot the Illinois 
prairies for fifty miles roundabout Chicago, 
are using fleets of these vehicles to bring 
their wares at top speed either to suburban 
railroad stations or down into the heart 
of the city itself—though this last is some- 
what unsatisfactory, owing to the crowded 
streets of downtown Chicago. 


Al Flood Tide of Freight 


The motor truck is coming into increas- 
ing use in Oregon and Washington and in 
California. It is proving a disturbing com- 
petitor of the small railroads upon the 
larger islands of the Hawaiian Group. And 
a company has just been formed to intro- 
duce a motor-truck freight service to cer- 
tain railroadless parts of China that are 
supplied with ancient but very passable 
highroads. 

Come back to the United States: Last 
winter, when therailroads of the East strug- 
gled under a perfect flood tide of freight, 
due to the rush of war munitions toward 
the seaboard for transshipment, they were 
compelled to issue embargoes. That means, 
plainly speaking, that for days and some- 
times weeks at a time they were compelled 
to refuse to accept or deliver many classes 
of freight. They gave their first efforts to 
moving coal and milk and the other vital 
necessities for the towns they served. With 
the rigors of an unusually hard winter to 
combat, it was a long time before the em- 
bargoes were all raised—even with all the 
big operating men in the East working 
from eighteen to twenty hours out of the 
twenty-four—in many cases living in their 
private cars, set in the heart of the most 
congested yards. 

Bridgeport was one of the towns that was 
hardest hit by these embargoes. Though it 
is served by a single railroad it is upon the 
main stem of that road—a system that is 
reputed to be well equipped for the handling 
of high-grade freight. But the conditions 
were unusual, to say the least. Bridgeport 
found herself transformed almost overnight 
from a brisk Connecticut manufacturing 
town into one of the world’s greatest muni- 
tions centers. 

Prosperity hit her between the eyes. For 
a time people slept all night in the railroad 
station, because they had nowhere else to 
go. And the fine new county almshouse 
was hurriedly transformed into a huge 
hotel. Bridgeport swarmed with people. 
A single munitions factory there employed 
close to twenty thousand people. _ 

The railroad, long since hemmed in by 
the growing factory town, could not rebuild 
its yards overnight. Neither could it look 
for relief toward the other Connecticut 
towns. They, too, were making munitions 
and were, in turn, congested. But by farthe 
worst congestion of all was at Bridgeport. 
The railroad people worked unceasingly, 
but for a time to apparently no purpose. 
And for a time it was almost impossible for 
a package to reach Bridgeport from New 
York or the West. 
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r NE is credulous. He will take a chance. 

One is positive, and likes to talk. He 

wants facts and figures. One is easily reached by 

a joke, a story, a compliment, a dinner with wine. 

Two are high principled—one is not. Which? Two 
‘are family men—one is a sport. Which? 

One would be easily sold on an educational propo- 
sition—one on an artistic proposition—one on amuse- 
ment. Which is which? 

This is serious business—for the good salesman is 
the man who can tell at once from a man's face how 
to reach him, And every man has something to sell. 
The boy looking for a job—the manufacturer seeking 
a loan—the doctor—the lawyer—the teacher—each 
sells his ability. Your sale will be ruined before you 
get a chance to correct a mistake. You must know— 


Are You One of These? 


1—Too frail for physical work, 


yet compelled to do it through lack 
of mental training. 

2—Too vital for physical work, 
but without sufficient training for 
executive work. 

3—Too activefor sedentary work, 
but.compelled to do it through bad 
judgment or unfortunate circum- 
stances. 

4—Too active and not enough 
executive ability for executive work, 
but forced for some reason into a 
position of authority. 

5—Too restless to study and too 


life, 


knows other men wins. 


a somewhat, 
ambitious for the mere manual labor 


which results froma lack of sufficient 
education commercially. 

6—Too impractical for business 
life, yet ambitious commercially. 

7—Too lazy mentally for high- 
class mentalwork, yet ambitious for 
commercial, artistic or literary fame, 

8—The natural-born farmer 
whose proud parents prepare him 
for a profession. 

9—Women with professional or 


The new science of 
By Katherin 


The biggest men in the worldineach profes- 
sion have been those who could choose other 
men—pick out their rea] talents and abilities. 
You already know how to judge character 
Consider how much better off 
you will be if you can make rapidly and accu- 
rately a clear judgment of each person you 
meet, You need not say the wrong thing; 


This work is just 

en 0 fresh off the § 
In order 

that a few people 

0 n ey may know about 

it at once and tell 

their friends, the first few copies will 

be sent on approval. Send this coupon 


press, 


hat's the Best Way 
ell to These Men? 


and you can know with the help of the new science of 
Character Analysis. 

This is not a matter of guesswork. It is a science 
based on psychology, physiology and biology. Many 
scientists, like William James, had an inkling of it in 
the past.. From their work and from her studies and 
related sciences, Dr. Blackford evolved this new 
science. She has tested it for 15 years. She has em- 
ployed labor in organizations where thousands work. 
She has taught it to many who are now earning big 
salaries as employment experts. She has taught thou- 
sands by mail; the Governor of a state; the owner of 
one of the biggest newspapers in the United States. 

Now, at the suggestion of the Review of Reviews 
Company, she has written a book telling about the 
science of Character Analysis. 


“Analyzing Character” 


Sent Free for Examination 


judging men; misfits in business, the home, and social 
e M.H. Blackford,M.D. 502 Pages, 110 Illustrations. 


This is not a science that you can dispense 
with as you can with hydrostatics or chem- 
istry. You need the knowledge it gives you 
in every act of your daily life. The man who 


you need make no mistakesin handling people; 
you will not employ the wrong man or form 
undesirable associations. 

You'll use your own talents to the best ad- 
vantage. You won’t waste time stumbling 
against a stone wall of failure. And the read- 
ing of this book will be as fascinating as any 
detective 
story. 
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commercial ability condemned to 
be household drudges. Women with 
domestic talent forced by pride or 
circumstances into the business 
world, 
10—Detailmentryingtodoexecu- 
tive work. Natural born executives 
compelled to do detail work. 
11—Careless people given work 


without money. Look over the work 
carefully. If you do not find it of the 
greatest help to you in your personal 
and business life, return it at our expense. 
Remember that 90 per cent of the people 
choose the wrong vocation and have en- 
tered employment blindly or by chance. 
Get this book now and know what you are 
really fittodo. Getthisbook and know your 
self and others, Stop going along the waver- 
ing road of guesswork. Start now to aim 
for a definite goal. Send this coupon today. 


Review of Reviews Company 
30 Irving Place 


which demands great care and pru- 
dence, Careful and conservative 
people given work which demands 
the willingness to take chances. 
Thoughtless and impulsive people 
consigned to plodding, painstaking 
vocations. Thoughtful, philosophic 
and deliberate people trying to keep 
up the pace in the hurly-burly of 
some swift-moving vocation. 





Address 





REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS 
COMPANY 


30 Irving Place 
New York 


Gentlemen: You may send me 
your book ‘Analyzing Character" 
on approval. I will either remail 
the book within 5 days or remit $3. 




















































New York City 


‘THIS is the amount 
earned by Joseph A. 


Wettendorf of Missouri, in 
his first month of work as a 
representative of the Curtis 
Publications. 





people like The Saturday Evening Post, 


earn by doing so, let us make you our offer. 


Agency Division, Box 572 






He was without experience as a salesman. 


Journal and The Country Gentleman, and would give him 
their orders for yearly subscriptions if he asked for them in the 
right way. He obtained both orders and profits easily. 


You can do what young Mr. Wettendorf did—ask the people 
you know to subscribe. If you need the extra money that you can 


TheCurtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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He only knew that 
The Ladies’ Home 










Address 
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This Task Need Not 
Be Disagreeable 


if you shake a little Sani-Flush into 
the bowl every few days. It will 
keep it white and spotless—free 
from odor. No dipping of water. 
It reaches the hidden trap—some- 
thing a brush cannot do—cleans it 
and keeps it clean. 


| Sani-Flush 


is not a general cleanser. It’s made 
to do one thing and does it thor- 
oughly. Patented; nothing like it. 
Simple directions on the can. 


25 Cents a Can 


Most dealers have Sani-Flush or can 
get it quickly; if you do not find it, 
y write us a card giving your dealer’s name 

* and we will have you supplied. Try 
,  Sani-Flush at our risk—money back if 
,) _ it fails to do as we claim. 


Sani-Flush should be used wher- 
ever there are toilets in Residences, 
Business Offices, Hotels, Stores, 
Factories, etc. Does not injure 
plumbing connections. 


The Trap that 
Sani-Flush 
reaches, cleans, 
keeps clean. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
168 Walnut Street, Canton, Ohio 








OUR SPARE HOURS can 

be turned into money. Let us tell you 
how. Agency Division, Box 579, THE CurTIS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


, FREE BOOKS ON wale 


& 620 Woolworth Bldg. 
625 F Street WASHINGTON, D. C. 











HY not send TODAY for our free Booklet “M” explaining fully 
why people all over the World use and endorse our system 0 
# Banking by Mail, which brings this bank—the Oldest Trust Company 
in Ohio—right into your home. 

ENS OA EN Sor & TRUST CO. 


CLEVELAND; OHIO. ITAL & SURPLUS $7,000,000.00 
Ce ASSETS OVER MILLION DOLLARS. 












TOP MATERIAL 
Single texture. Light and strong. Sheds 
water like a duck’s back. Guaranteed one 
year against leaking, but built to last the 
life of the car. Any top maker can supply it. ~ 


















EARNED BY YOUNG 
ARTIST IN 2 DAYS 


He was trained by members of our Faculty. 
You, too, if you like to draw, should succeed— 
with the right training. 


High Authorities Endorse 
This Great Course 


Earn from $25.00to $75.00 per week. Become a Com- 

mercial Designer —uncrowded field —dignified pro- 

\ fession. Learn to draw during your spare time by 
our home-study method. 
















Training Counts 


“T am still a Federal Student, 
and before completing the course 
secured my present position on 
the staff of artists with the Chi- 
cago Tribune. I am positive I 
secured same through what the —_— 
School has done for me.”” 

Walter M. Stickney, Chicago, Ill. 





Easy to Learn—Easy to Apply 


a Send today for our beautiful catalog in colors,a book 
: every young man and woman should read before deciding on 
theirfutures. Alsoour folio of commercial illustrations. Free for the asking. 


Federal School of Commercial Designing, Inc. 
31 Warner Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


TRAINING COUNTS - YOU'RE WASTING TIME WITHOUT IT . 
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In this emergency the motor truck proved 
its worth. It so happens that there is a fac- 
tory in Bridgeport which manufactures a 
very heavy type of motor truck. It put one 
of these into service between its plant and 
New York—fifty-six miles distant over the 
well-paved historic Boston Post Road. It 
brought emergency supplies of every sort to 
the factory doors. So efficient did it prove 
itself in everyday service that a group of 
Bridgeport manufacturers and merchants 
formed themselves into a transportation 
company and placed other trucks in daily 
service between their town and New York. 
And a little later, when the New York ter- 
minals became glutted with freight and 
hedged about with embargoes, the manu- 
facturers of Bridgeport began having 
freight billed to them at the local freight 
houses in Newark. They extended their 
motor-truck service to that busy Jersey 
town and so saved themselves many dol- 
lars. When, in the course of a few months, 
the congestion was removed and freight con- 
ditions at Bridgeport were normal again, 
the motor-truck service along the Post 
Road disappeared. It could not compete 
with the freight rates of the railroad. 


The Future of the Motor Truck 


But its possibilities as a feeder are enor- 
mous. Only a few days ago I stood beside 
the desk of the traffic vice president of a big 
trunk line and looked over his shoulder at 
a huge map spread there. It showed the 
main line and the branches of his railroad— 
from all these stretching, like finemoss upon 
an old oak, the improved highroads. The 
map maker had done more. By use of colors 
he had shown the automobile stage routes 
upon these roads—those that carried freight 
and those that combined two or three of the 
classes of traffic. The vice president frankly 
confessed that he was studying to see what 
practical use he could make of these feeding 
motor routes. 

It was significant that the railroad should 
be making so careful a study of its new 
competitor; that it should be taking the 
first beginning steps to recognize it—not as 
a competitor but rather as a friend and an 
ally—a feeder that eventually may be the 
means of bringing much traffic to its cars. 
The motor truck running over a well-paved 
highway can easily reach a farm or factory 
situated far from the steel rails. It may 
save the construction of expensive and 
eventually unprofitable branch-line rail- 
roads, just as the passenger automobile or 
motor omnibus has begun to save the build- 
ing of unprofitable street-car lines. If the 
farm fails or the factory burns down, never 
to be rebuilt, the railroad does not find 
itself with an expensive and utterly useless 
branch line of track on its hands. 

There are some traffic difficulties that are 
bothering the big railroaders who are at- 
tempting to affiliate the work of the motor 
bus and the motor truck with that of the 
locomotive. Time, thought and economic 
pressure will smooth these out. The rail- 
road is here to stay. So is the automobile. 
And the problem is simply to make the one 
work in harmony and codperation with 
the other. 


Breeding Butlers 


ARES majority of people who give dinners 
in Toronto hire waiters for the occasion, 
and usually from the same agency. 

During the visit of a party of English 
celebrities to the city they were dined, at 
one house after another, every night of the 
week. There was one peer of austere mien 
who said nothing, seemed to see nothing 
and to think less. 

At the fourth dinner party, however, a 
gleam of interest—almost of intelligence— 
crept into his lordship’s face. He stared 
hard at the flunkies. It was patent to 
everybody that something was going on 
inside behind his noble brow—a vague 
memory or the germ of a thought was 
struggling for expression. 

At last he leaned close to his neighbor at 
table and asked, in a hollow voice: 

“T say, Starr, do they all breed their 
butlers heah from the same stock?” 
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Are You KEERING A 
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\\oas 
Think what a complex organism 


or Your-Hust 
your body is. Yet an accurate in- 


dex to your daily health is afforded 
by the simple beat of your pulse. 


Your business is likewise complex. But 
if you know how, its up-to-the-minute 
condition is always ready for examina- 
tion in equally simple fashion. 

A business so managed is as solid as 
Gibraltar. A business that must wait 
until the year-end or month-end to 
know where it stands, roosts perilously 
upon shifting sands. 


BAKER-VAWTER 
COMPANY 


will show how you may know—day by 
day—just what the state of health of 
your business is. 

By checking over your methods of re- 
cording cash received, currency and 
checks paid, bank records, journal 
entries check system, collection and 
receipt forms, pay roll methods, your 
general ledger, trial balances and ana- 
lytical records covering purchases, 
sales, expense, daily reports, state- 
ments of assets, liabilities, profits and 
losses, and your corporate records, 
Baker-Vawter Company can suggest 
the needed changes that will produce 
the simple “ pulse-beats”” which will in- 
dex your daily progress. 

Twenty-eight years’ experience with 
more than 200,000 concerns guarantees 
the results. 

Send for a Baker-Vawter Salesman. 
There is no obligation. 















































Originators and Manufacturers 99 
Loose-Leaf and Steel Filing Equipment 
Benton Harbor, Mich. [Address either] Holyoke, Mass. 
Sales offices in 42 cities—salesmen everywhere 
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Ever drop your watch 
and break the crystal? 


ERE’S a watch with 

a crystal that you 
simply can’t break. 
And that isn’t all! In the 
stem is a real, find-your- 
way compass. Also, it’s 
a mighty good-looking 
watch, and it keeps time. 
Get it and you'll be envied 
by every boy in your town. 
The price of. this wonderful 
watch is $1.00. But we will 
give it to you, besides paying 
you fine cash profits for a 


few hours of your spare time. 
Write us to learn how. 


Sales Division, Box 568 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 










Baker-VawTer ComPANY 
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YOU RETAILERS—you know how much time 
your salesmen have to spend ¢e//ing the customer things 
about your goods. 

All sorts of questions must be answered: ‘“‘Is it 
fresh ae ow wide is it?’’ ‘*Will it stretch ?’’ 

‘*Does it stain ?’’— one question after another asked 
by one person at a time. 

Put a printer on your payroll. Pay the salesman 
to se//and the printer to ¢e// the thousands of things 
your customers want to know. 

Let folders, circulars, booklets, form-letters, all 
good looking and none costly, answer the questions 
and make the announcements. 

A printed slip wrapped in every bundle costs much 
less than a demonstration booth, for instance. The 
reading eye will discover what the wandering glance 
may not observe. 


‘The Man in the Circle 


is a Master Salesman 


Let us send you a portfolio gotten up especially to 
fit your business with ideas and directions for helping 
business by good printing. 

When you talk to your printer, tell him to base his 
charges on the use of Hammermill paper. It is not 
merely good paper, it is the 77ght paper for you to use 
as the basis of all your printing. 

Hammermill Bond is known as the Utility Busi- 
ness Paper, because of its many uses, its reasonable 
price and the fact that it is carried in large stock by 
Hammermill Agents located in all important busi- 
ness centers. 

Hammermill Bond for your form-letters gives you 
a choice of 12 colors and white in Bond, Ripple and 
Linen finishes. Hammermill Cover for circulars, 
booklets and folders gives you a choice of 7 colors and 
white in Antique, Ripple, Linen and Plate finishes. 


Ask for the Hammermill Portfolios containing full-size samples. Mention your line of 
business as we have separate portfolios for a// lines. Every Printer should have a full set. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


This Watermark Is Our Word of Honor to the Public 





“THE UTILITY BUSINESS PAPER” 
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The woolens that we will use in your 
tailored-to-order suit and overcoat 
will embody all the requirements of 
strength, weight and purity. It’s our 
policy to build clothes—up to a 
standard, not down to a price. Our 
local dealer in your own city is 
ready to show you these exclusive 
fabrics with the correct Autumn and 
Winter fashions and send us your 
measure—Now. 
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Realize right off the 
trigger that P. A. is 
sold on its quality. 


Nail that fact down tight! Then, beat it hard for a flock 
of the national joy smoke and do your worst testing out every 
word we, or any tobacco enthusiast, hands you about Prince 
Albert! Talk about Dividends of Delight, smoking P. A. has 
Coupon Clipping down for the count! 


Take Prince Albert’s flavor and fragrance and coolness one- 
two-three or play the combination! Breeze ’em all into your 
system, right! Note how they listen to your smokeappetite, 
then blaze away like a blast furnace to prove out the world’s 
verdict on Prince Albert’s freedom from bite and parch! 


And, you'll realize that Prince Albert’s bitelessness is due to a 
patented process owned exclusively by us which cuts out bite 
and parch and lets you land on a P. A. smoke every time the 
idea hits you—without any come-back but the keenest desire 
to go-to-it-quick, again! 


On the reverse side of this tidy red tin, in fact, on the reverse 

side of every Prince Albert package, you will read “Process 

be Patented July 30th, 1907,” which means that the U. S. has 

Cc =] granted a pitent on a process by sly res Albert to- 

bacco is manufactured. It means also, that Prince Albert 

M P C U) T has made three men smoke pipes where one smoked before! 
LONG BURNING PIPE 


40}: ¥-Vel ete) 






Copyright 1916 by R. J. Reynolds Tovacco Co. 
























PRINGE ALBERT 





the national joy smoke 


certainly cuts loose tobacco cheeriness! It shinnies up to your 
smokespirit because it is right in every big and little way a smoker 
ever can demand! 


Want anything better in the smokes line than to hammer away on a 

joy’us old jimmy pipe, or any way you can fire-up, without a sore 

tongue or parched throat? We tell you Prince Albert puts the 

little old blue sky as the limit because it is made to give smokers and 
. non-smokers a chance to get reset or get-going! 


Anchor on your own peaceful piazza some of this tobacco joy that 
smokers all over the world are cashing-in on! Come on—for there’s 
a pew-for-you on the front row of the P. A. jimmy pipe chorus! 


Your supply of Prince Albert isn’t any farther away than the nearest shop 
that sells tobacco. Buy the toppy red bag for Sc or the tidy red tin for 10c. 
Then, there are handsome pound and half-pound tin humidors — and — that 
clever, practical pound crystal- glass humidor with sponge-moistener top that 
keeps your Prince Albert in such perfect condition. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
























Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream does six things— 
and does them well. 


1 Cleans thoroughly without 
injurious chemicals. 


2 Retards the growth of decay 
germs. 


3 Delights by its delicious flavor. 


4 Corrects an acid condition of 
the mouth. 


5 Polishes the teeth to natural 
whiteness without harmful 
grit. 


6 Leaves the mouth clean and 
wholesome. 
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AN D THE one certain way to 


convince yourself of that fact 
is to see the Series 17 Studebaker 


a 


























_ Studebaker showroom. 


Inspect the car.from “stem to fact anywhere you like, and 

_- stern”. Sit in the driving seat just observe—that’s all. 

_and no ce how much space is Then compare the values in 
lo for the free play of the this six with those in other cars, 
im he simple controls and and you will find that it is neces- 

ily accessible they are. sary to pay from $200 to $400 

ee more for the power, comfort, 

en get into the tonneau and and refinement that this Six 

your body sink into the deep, gives for the exceptional price 
‘leather cushions and of $1085, 


Studebaker offers a complete 
line of high grade cars from 
$850 to $2600. Write for hand- 
somely illustrated catalogue 
picturing the cars and giving 
complete list of prices. All 
prices F. O. B. Detroit. 


The Car of the Golden Chassis 


the lines of this Six—its 
relation to weight. Ask 
‘the quality of materials 
ave been built into it, and 
“let the Studebaker sales- 


take you out for a run—up 
3 E , . Permanent exhibit of Studebaker cars in Marlborough: 
eep hills, over rough roads, in Blenheim Arcade, Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J, 






STUDEBAKER 
South Bend, Indiana Detroit, Michigan Walkerville, Ontario 


Address all correspondence to Detroit 


More than 263,000 Studebaker Cars produced and sold 
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To HoLEPROOFS 


EARLY every mail brings us (unsolicited) letters 
that tell how Holeproof Hosiery wears months 
longer than other hose. Double-service is proved by 
millions of Holeproof Stockings worn by men, women 

and children. 


All Classes Surprised 


A California mother writes that she scarcely knows what 
darning is because her family of five have worn Hole- 
proof Hosiery for 8 years. 

A New England manufacturer wore a dozen pairs for 
two entire years, and only three required mending. 

A 9-year-old Texas boy made Holeproof’s extra-service 
the subject of his classroom essay. 

A U. S. Naval officer, a Kansas farmer’s wife, a New 
York publisher, a Palm Beach society matron, an Illinois 
banker and a famous opera star all tell how Holeproof 
saves them money and frees them from hosiery troubles. 
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OUBLE™ 


But what seems remarkable to all these thousands is merely 
what millions regularly experience with Holeproof. 


Fine-Spun Strength 
Holeproof yarns are finer than most—yet stronger be- 
cause they are spun of longer fibres. 
Holeproof silks are the best that Japan can supply. 


The new fall Holeproof styles are ready—the new 
improvements await you. 


Why be content with ordinary standards of wear, Ge 
when your money will buy about double in Holeproof > oe 


Trelepretrffesicrg 


MEN’S, 25c PER PAIR AND UP; WOMEN’S AND 
CHILDREN’S, 35<¢ AND UP 


If your dealer can’t supply Holeproofs, we'll ship direct, 
charges paid. Write today for interesting booklet, free, and 
names of local Holeproof stores. 


Reg. U.S. Pats 
Office 1906 


The genuine 
has this mark, 
ook for it. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 


Holeproof Hosiery Company, 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, Eng. 
© H.H. Co. 
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“Intruders lurked behind every 
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The Curtis Publishing 
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HE residence of Mr. 
Peter Pett, the well- 
known, financier, on 
Riverside Drive, is one of 
the leading eyesores of that breezy 
and expensive boulevard. As you 
pass by in your limousine, or while 
enjoying ten cents’ worth of fresh 
air on top of a green omnibus, it 
jumps out and bites at you. Archi- 
tects confronted with it reel and 
throw up their hands defensively, 
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irritant. He disliked his 
stepson’s personality, and 
he more than suspected 
him of stealing his cigarettes. It 
was an additional annoyance that 
he was fully aware of the impossi- 
bility of ever catching him at it. 
Mr. Pett resumed his journey. 
He had interrupted it fora moment 
to listen at the door of the morn- 
ing room, but a remark in a high 
tenor voice about the essential 
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and even the lay observer has a 
sense of shock. The place resem- 


Christianity of the poet Shelley 
filtering through the oak, he had 








bles in almost equal proportions a 
cathedral, a suburban villa, a hotel 
and a Chinese pagoda. Many of 
its windows are of stained glass, 
and above the porch stand two 
terra-cotta lions, considerably 
more repulsive even than the com- 
placent animals that guard New 
York’s Public Library. It is a 
house that it is impossible to over- 
look; and it was probably for this 
reason that Mrs. Pett insisted on 
her husband’s buying it, for she 
was a woman who liked to be 
noticed. 

Through the rich interior of 
this mansion Mr. Pett, its nominal 
proprietor, was wandering like a 
lost spirit. The hour was about 
ten of a fine Sunday morning, but 
the Sabbath calm which was upon 
the house had not communicated 
itself to him. There was a look of 
exasperation on his usually patient 
face, and a muttered oath, picked 
up no doubt on the godless Stock 
Exchange, escaped his lips. 

“Darn it!” 

He was afflicted by a sense of 
the pathos of his position. It was 
not as if he demanded much from 
life. He asked but little here below. 
At that moment all that he wanted 
was a quiet spot where he might 
read his Sunday paper in solitary 
peace, and he could not find one. 
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door. The place was congested. 

This sort of thing had been 
growing worse and worse ever since 
his marriage two years previously. 
There was a strong literary virus 
in Mrs. Pett’s system. She not only wrote voluminously herself—the name Nesta Ford 
Pett is familiar to all lovers of sensational fiction—but aimed at maintaining a salon. 
Starting, in pursuance of this aim, with a single specimen—her nephew, Willie Partridge, 
who was working on a new explosive which would eventually revolutionize war—she 
had gradually added to her collection, until now she gave shelter beneath her terra-cotta 
roof to no fewer than six young and unrecognized geniuses. Six brilliant youths, mostly 
novelists who had not yet started and poets who were about to begin, cluttered up Mr. 
Pett’s rooms on this fair June morning, while he, clutching his Sunday paper, wandered 
about, finding, like the dove in Genesis, no rest. It was at such times that he was almost 
inclined to envy his wife’s first husband, a business friend of his named Elmer Ford, 
who had perished suddenly of an apoplectic seizure; and the pity which he generally felt 
for the deceased tended to shift its focus. 

Marriage had certainly complicated life for Mr. Pett, as it frequently does for the man 
who waits fifty years before trying it. In addition to the geniuses, Mrs. Pett had brought 
with her to her new home her only son, Ogden, a fourteen-year-old boy of a singularly 
unlovable type. Years of grown-up society and the absence of anything approaching 
discipline had given him a precocity on which the earnest efforts of a series of private 
tutors had expended themselves in vain. They came full of optimism and self-confidence, 
to retire after a brief interval, shattered by the boy’s stodgy resistance to education in 
any form or shape. To Mr. Pett, never at his ease with boys, Ogden Ford was a constant 
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moved on. 

Silence from behind another 
door farther down the passage en- 
couraged him to place his fingers on 
the handle, but a crashing chord 
from an unseen piano made him 
remove them swiftly. He roamed 
on, and a few minutes later the 
process of elimination had brought 
him to what was technically his 
own private library, a large, sooth- 
ing room full of old books, of which 
his father had been a great collector. 

He stood outside the door, lis- 
tening tensely. He could hear noth- 
ing. He went in, and for an instant 
experienced that ecstatic thrill 
which only comes to elderly gentle- 
men of solitary habit who in a 
house full of their juniors find 
themselves alone at last. Then a 
voice spoke, shattering his dream 
of solitude: 

“Hello, pop!” 

Ogden Ford was sprawling in a 
deep chair in the shadows. 

“Come in, pop, come in. Lots 
of room.” 

Mr. Pett stood in the doorway, 
regarding hisstepson with asomber 
eye. He resented the boy’s tone 
of easy patronage, all the harder to 
endure with philosophic calm at 
the present moment from the fact 
that the speaker was lounging in 
his favorite chair. Even from an 
zesthetic point of view the sight of 
the bulging child offended him. 
Ogden Ford was round and blobby 
and looked overfed. He had the 
plethoric habit of one to whom 
wholesome exercise is a stranger 
and the sallow complexion of the confirmed candy fiend. Even now, a bare half hour after 
breakfast, his jaws were moving with a rhythmical champing motion. 

“What are you eating, boy?” demanded Mr. Pett, his disappointment turning to 
irritability. 

“Candy.” 

“T wish you would not eat candy all day.” 

“Mother gave it to me,” said Ogden simply. As he had anticipated, the shot silenced 
the enemy’s battery. Mr. Pett grunted, but made no verbal comment. Ogden celebrated 
his victory by putting another piece of candy in his mouth. 

“Got a grouch this morning, haven’t you, pop?” 

“T will not be spoken to like that!” 

“T thought you had,” said his stepson complacently; “I can always tell. I don’t 
see why you want to come picking on me, though. I’ve done nothing.” 

Mr. Pett was sniffing suspiciously. 

“You’ve been smoking.” 

“e Me!” 

“Smoking cigarettes.’ 

“No, sir!” 

“There are two butts in the ashtray.” 

“T didn’t put them there.” 
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“One of them is warm.” 

“Tt’s a warm day.” 

“You dropped it there when you heard me come in.” 

“No, sir! I’ve only been here a few minutes. I guess 
one of the fellows was in here before me. They’re always 
swiping your coffin nails. You ought to do something 
about it, pop. You ought to assert yourself.” 

A sense of helplessness came upon Mr. Pett. For the 
thousandth time he felt himself baffled by this calm, goggle- 
eyed boy who treated him with such supercilious coolness. 

“You ought to be out in the open air this lovely morn- 
ing,” he said feebly. 

“Allright. Let’s go for a walk. I will if you will.” 

“T_T have other things to do,’’ said Mr. Pett, recoiling 
from the prospect. 

‘Well, this fresh-air stuff is overrated anyway. Whcre’s 
the sense of having a home if you don’t stop in it?” 

““When I was your age I would have 
been out on a morning like this—er— 
bowling my hoop.” 

“‘And look at you now!” 

‘‘What do you mean?” 

“Martyr to lumbago.” 

“T am not a martyr to lumbago,” said 
Mr. Pett, who was touchy on the subject. 

‘“‘Have it your own way. All I know 
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is 

“Never mind!” 

“‘T’m only saying what mother 

“Be quiet!” 

Ogden made further researches in the 
candy box. 

“‘Have some, pop?” 

“ No.’’ 

“Quite right. Got to be careful at your 
age.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Getting on, you know. Not so young 
as you used to be. Come in, pop, if you’re 
coming in. There’s a draft 
from that door.” 

Mr. Pett retired, ferment- 
ing. He wondered how 
another man would have 
handled this situation. The 
ridiculous inconsistency of 
the human character infuri- 
ated him. Why should he 
be a totally different man 
on Riverside Drive from 
the person he was in Pine 
Street? Why should he be 
able to hold his own in Pine 
Street with grown men, 
whiskered, square-jawed 
financiers, and yet be un- 
able on Riverside Drive to 
eject a fourteen-year-old 
boy from an easy-chair? It 
seemed to him sometimes 
that a curious paralysis of 
the will came over him out 
of business hours. 

Meanwhile, he had still 
to find a place where he 
could read his Sunday paper. 
He stood for a while in thought. Then his brow cleared, 
and he began to mount the stairs. Reaching the top floor, 
he walked along the passage and knocked on a door at the 
end of it. From behind this door, as from behind those 
below, sounds proceeded, but this time they did not seem 
to discourage Mr. Pett. It was the tapping of a typewriter 
that he heard, and he listened to it with an air of benevo- 
lent approval. He loved to hear the sound of a typewriter; 
it made home so like the office. 

“Come in,”’ called a girl’s voice. 

The room in which Mr. Pett found himself was small but 
cozy, and its coziness—oddly, considering the sex of its 
owner—had that peculiar quality which belongs as a rule 
to the dens of men. A large bookcase almost covered one 
side of it, its reds and blues and browns smiling cheerfully 
at whoever entered. The walls were hung with prints, 
judiciously chosen and arranged. Through a window to the 
left, healthfully open at the bottom, the sun streamed in, 
bringing with it the pleasantly subdued whirring of auto- 
mobiles out on the Drive. At a desk at right angles to this 
window, her vivid red-gold hair rippling in the breeze from 
the river, sat the girl who had been working at the type- 
writer. She turned as Mr. Pett entered, and smiled over 
her shoulder. 

Ann Chester, Mr. Pett’s niece, looked her best when she 
smiled. Although her hair was the most obviously striking 
feature of her appearance, her mouth was really the most 
individual thing about her. It was a mouth that suggested 
adventurous possibilities. In repose it had a look of having 
just finished saying something humorous, a kind of demure 
appreciation of itself. When it smiled a row of white teeth 
flashed out; or, if the lips did not part, a dimple appeared 
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on the right cheek, giving the whole face an air of mischie- 
vous geniality. It was an enterprising, swashbuckling 
sort of mouth, the mouth of one who would lead forlorn 
hopes with a jest or plot whimsically lawless conspiracies 
against convention. In its corners and in the firm line of 
the chin beneath it there lurked, too, more than a hint of 
imperiousness. A physiognomist would have gathered 
correctly that Ann Chester liked having her own way and 
was accustomed to get it. 

“‘Hello, Uncle Peter,” she said. ‘‘What’s the trouble?” 

““Am I interrupting you, Ann?” 

“Not a bit. I’m only copying out a story for Aunt Nesta. 
I promised her I would. Would you like to hear some 
Oth 2a 

Mr. Pett said he would not. 

“‘You’re missing a good thing,” said Ann, turning the 
pages. ‘I’m all worked up over it. It’s called At Dead Of 


















Night, and it’s full of crime and everything. You would 
never think Aunt Nesta had such a feverish imagination. 
There are detectives and kidnapers in it and all sorts of 


luxuries. I suppose it’s the effect of reading it, but you 
look to me as if you were trailing something. You’ve got a 
sort of purposeful air.” 

Mr. Pett’s amiable face writhed into what was intended 
to be a bitter smile. 

“T’m only trailing a quiet place to read in. I never saw 
such a place as this house. It looks big enough outside 
for a regiment; yet when you’re inside there’s a poet or 
something in every room.” 

“‘What about the library? Isn’t that sacred to you?” 

“That boy Ogden’s there.” 

“What a shame.” 

“Wallowing in my best chair,” said Mr. Pett morosely. 
“Smoking cigarettes.” 

“Smoking? I thought he had promised Aunt Nesta he 
wouldn’t smoke.” 

“‘Well, he said he wasn’t, of course, but I know he had 
been. I don’t know what to do with that boy. It’s no 
good my talking to him. He—he patronizes me!” con- 
cluded Mr. Pett indignantly. “Sits there on his shoulder- 
blades with his feet on the table and talks to me with his 
mouth full of candy as if I were his grandson.” 

“Little brute!” 

Ann was sorry for Mr. Pett. For many years now, ever 
since the death of her mother, they had been inseparable. 
Her father, who was a traveler, explorer, big-game hunter 
and general sojourner in the lonelier and wilder spots of 
the world, and paid only infrequent visits to New York, 
had left her almost entirely in Mr. Pett’s care, and all her 
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pleasantest memories were associated with him. Mr. 
Chester’s was in many ways an admirable character, but 
not a domestic one; and his relations with his daughter 
were confined for the most part to letters and presents. 
In the past few years she had come to regard Mr. Pett 
almost in the light of a father. Hers was a nature swiftly 
responsive to kindness; and because Mr. Pett besides being 
kind was also pathetic, she pitied as well as loved him. 

There was a lingering boyishness in the financier, the 
boyishness of the boy who muddles along in an unsym- 
pathetic world and can never do anything right; and this 
quality called aloud to the youth in her. She was at the 
valiant age when we burn to right wrongs and succor the 
oppressed, and wild rebel schemes for the reformation” of 
her small world came readily to her. From the first she 
had been a smoldering spectator of the trials of her uncle’s 
married life; andif Mr. Pett had ever asked her advice and 
bound himself to act on it, 
he would have solved his 
domestic troubles in explo- 
sive fashion. For Ann in her 
moments of maiden medita- 
tion had frequently devised 
schemes to that end which 
would have made his gray 
hair stand erect with horror. 

“T’ve seen a good many 
boys,” she said, ‘but Ogden 
is in a class by himself. He 
ought to be sent to a strict 
boarding school, of course.” 

“He ought to be sent to 
Sing Sing,’ amended Mr. 
Pett. ‘ 

“Why don’t you send him 
to school?” ; 

“Your aunt wouldn’t hear 
of it. She’s afraid of his being 
kidnaped. It happened last 
time he went toschool. You 
can’t blame her for wanting 
to keep her eye on him after 
that.” 

Ann ran her fingers medi- 
tatively over the keys. 


“T’ve sometimes 
thought ——” 
fe Ves tor 


“Oh, nothing. I must get 
on with this thing for Aunt 
Nesta.” 

Mr. Pett placed the bulk 
of the Sunday paper on the 
floor beside him and began 
to run an appreciative eye 
over the comic supplement. 
That lingering boyishness in 
him which endeared him to 
Ann always led him to open 
his Sabbath reading in this 
fashion. Gray-headed 
though he was, he still re- 
tained both in art and in 
J real life a taste for the slap- 
; stick. No one had ever 

known the pure pleasure it 
had given him when Raymond Green, his wife’s novelist 
protégé, had tripped over a loose stair-rod one morning 
and fallen an entire flight. 

From some point farther down the corridor came < 
muffled thudding. Ann stopped her work to listen. 

“There’s Jerry Mitchell punching the bag.” 

“Wh?” said Mr. Pett. 

“T only said I could hear Jerry Mitchell in the gym- 
nasium.”’ 

“Yes, he’s there.” 

Ann looked out of the window thoughtfully for a moment. 
Then she swung round in her swivel chair. 

“Uncle Peter!” ‘ 

Mr. Pett emerged slowly from the comic supplement. 

“ce Eh ? ” 

“Did Jerry Mitchell ever tell you about that friend of 
his who keeps a dogs’ hospital down on Long Island some- 
where? I forget his name—Smithers or Smethurst or 
something. People—old ladies, you know, and people— 
bring him their dogs to be cured when they get sick. He 
has an infallible remedy, Jerry tells me. He makes a lot 
of money at it.” 

“Money?” Pett, the student, became Pett, the finan- 
cier, at the magic word. ‘‘There might be something in 
that if one got behind it. Dogs are fashionable. There 
would be a market for a really good medicine.” ' 

“T’m afraid you couldn’t put Mr. Smethurst’s remedy 
on the market. It only works when the dog has been over- 
eating himself and not taking any exercise.” 

“Well, that’s all these fancy dogs ever have the matter 
with them. It looks to me as if I might do business with 
this man. I’ll get his address from Mitchell.” 
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“Tt’s no use thinking of it, UfAcle Peter. You couldn’t 
do business with him—in that way. All Mr. Smethurst 
does when anyone brings him a fat, unhealthy dog, is to 
feed it next to nothing—just the simplest kind of food, you 
know—and make it run about a lot. And in about a week 
the dog’s as well and happy and nice as he can possibly be.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Pett, disappointed. 

Ann touched the keys of her machine softly. 

“Why I mentioned Mr. Smethurst,” she said, “was 
because we had been talking of Ogden. Don’t you think 
his treatment would be just what Ogden needs?” 

Mr. Pett’s eyes gleamed. 

“Tt’s a shame he can’t have a week or two of it!” 

Ann played a little tune with her fingertips on the desk. 

“Tt would do him good, wouldn’t it?” 

Silence fell upon the room, broken only by the tapping 
of the typewriter. Mr. Pett, having finished the comic 
supplement, turned to the sporting section, for he was a 
baseball fan of no lukewarm order. The claims of business 
did not permit him to see as many games as he could wish, 
but he followed the national pastime closely and had an 
admiration for the Napoleonic gifts of Mr. McGraw which 
would have gratified that gentleman had he known of it. 

“Uncle Peter,” said Ann, turning round again. 

“cc SOY eatee 

“Tt’s funny you should have been talking about Ogden 
getting kidnaped. This story of Aunt Nesta’s is all about 
an angel-child—I suppose it’s meant to be Ogden—being 
stolen and hidden and all that. It’s odd that she should 
write stories like this. You wouldn’t expect it of her.” 

“Your aunt,” said Mr. Pett, “lets her mind run on that 
sort of thing a good deal. She tells me there was a time, 
not so long ago, when half the kidnapers in America were 
after him. She sent him to school in England—or rather 
her husband did. They were separated then—and, as far 
as I can follow the story, they all took the next boat and 
besieged the place.” 

“Tt’s a pity somebody doesn’t smuggle him away now 
and keep him till he’s a better boy.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Pett wistfully. : 

Ann looked at him fixedly, but his eyes were once more 
on his paper. She gave a little sigh and turned to her 
work again. ‘It’s quite demoralizing, typing Aunt Nesta’s 
stories,” she said. ‘‘They put ideas into one’s head.” 

Mr. Pett said nothing. He was reading an article of 
medical interest in the magazine section, for he was a man 
who plowed steadily through his Sunday paper, omitting 
nothing. The typewriter began tapping again. 

“Great Godfrey!” 

Ann swung round and gazed at her uncle in concern. He 
was staring blankly at the paper. 

“What’s the matter?” 

The page on which Mr. Pett’s attention was concen- 
trated was decorated with a fanciful picture in bold lines 
of a young man in evening dress pursuing a young woman 
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similarly clad along what 
appeared to be a restau- 
rant supper table. An 
enjoyable time was ap- 
parently being had by | ~ 
both. Acrossthepagethis ~ 
legend ran: : 


PICCADILLY JIM ONCE 
MORE 


The Recent Adventures 
of Young Mr. Crocker of 
New York and London 


It was not upon the title, 
however, nor upon the il- 
lustration that Mr. Pett’s 
fascinated eye rested. 
What he was 
looking at was a 
small reproduc- 
tion of a photo- 
graph which had 
been inserted in 
the body of the 
article. It was 
the photograph 
of a woman in 
the early forties, 
rather formida- 
bly handsome, 
beneath which 
were printed the 
words: 

Mrs. NESTA 
ForD PETT 
Well-Known So- 
ciety Leader and 
Authoress 


“Yes, You Will! 


Ann had risen and was peering over his shoulder. She 
frowned as she caught sight of the heading of the page. 
Then her eye fell upon the photograph. 

“Good gracious! Why have they got Aunt Nesta’s 
picture there?” 

Mr. Pett breathed a deep and gloomy breath. 

“They’ve found out she’s his aunt. I was afraid they 
would. I don’t know what she will say when she sees this.’’ 

“Don’t let her see it.” 

“*She has the paper downstairs. She’s probably reading 
it now.” 

Ann was glancing through the article. 

“Tt seems to be much the same sort of thing that they 
have published before. I can’t understand why the Chron- 
icle takes such an interest in Jimmy Crocker.” 

, ‘‘Well, you see he used to be a newspaper man, and the 
Chronicle was the paper he worked for.” 
Ann flushed. ‘I know,” she said shortly. 
Something in her tone arrested Mr. Pett’s attention. 
“Yes, yes, of course,” he said 
hastily. “‘I was forgetting.” 

There was 
an awkward 
silence. Mr. 
Pett coughed. 
The matter of 
young Mr. 
Crocker’s 
erstwhile con- 
nection with 
the New York 
Chronicle was 
one which 
they had tac- 
itly decided to 
refrain from 
mentioning. 

LU cobbice liar: 
know he was 
your nephew, 
Uncle Peter.”’ 

“Nephew 
by marriage,” 
corrected Mr. 
Pett a little 
hurriedly. 
“Nesta’s sis- 
ter Eugenia 
married his 
father.” 

“T suppose 
that makes 
me a sort of 
cousin.” 

“A distant 
cousin.” 

ssLtccan:t 
be too distant 
for me.” 



















Mother Wouldn't Stand for Having Her Chauffeur Beaten Up’* 


There was a sound of hurried footsteps outside the door. 
Mrs. Pett entered, holding a paper in her hand. She waved 
it before Mr. Pett’s sympathetic face. 

“TI know, my dear,” he said, backing. ‘‘Ann and I were 
just talking about it.” 

The little photograph had not done Mrs. Pett justice. 
Seen life-size, she was both handsomer and more formi- 
dable than she appeared in reproduction. She was a large 
woman, with a fine figure and bold and compelling eyes, 
and her personality crashed disturbingly into the quiet 
atmosphere of the room. She was the type of woman 
whom small, diffident men seem to marry instinctively, as 
unable to help themselves as cockleshell boats sucked into 
a maelstrom. 

“What are you going to do about it?’’ she demanded, 
sinking heavily into the chair which her husband had 
vacated. 

This was an aspect of the matter which had not occurred 
to Mr. Pett. He had not contemplated the possibility of 
actually doing anything. Nature had made him out of 
office hours essentially a passive organism, and it was his 
tendency, when he found himself in a sea of troubles, to 
float plaintively, not to take arms against it. To pick up 
the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune and fling them 
back was not a habit of his. He scratched his chin and said 
nothing. He went on saying nothing. 

“Tf Eugenia had had any sense she would have foreseen 
what would happen if she took the boy away from New 
York, where he was working too hard to get into mischief, 
and let him run loose in London with too much money and 
nothing to do. But if she had had any sense she would 
never have married that impossible Crocker man, as I told 
her.”’ 

Mrs. Pett paused, and her eyes glowed with reminiscent 
fire. She was recalling the scene which had taken place 
three years ago between her sister and herself, when 
Eugenia had told her of her intention to marry an obscure 
and middle-aged actor named Bingley Crocker. Mrs. Pett 
had never seen Bingley Crocker, but she had condemned 
the proposed match in terms which had ended definitely and 
forever her relations with her sister. Eugenia was not a 
woman who welcomed criticism of her actions. She was 
cast in thesame formidable mold as Mrs. Pett and resembled 
her strikingly both in appearance and character. 

Mrs. Pett returned to the present. The past could look 
after itself. The present demanded surgery. 

“One would have thought it would have been obvious 
even to Eugenia that a boy of twenty-one needed regular 
work.” 

Mr. Pett was glad to come out of his shell here. He was 
the Apostle of Work, and this sentiment pleased him. 

“That’s right,’ he said. “Every boy ought to have 
work.” 

“Look at this young Crocker’s record since he went to 
live in London. He is always doing something to make 
himself notorious. There was that breach-of-promise case, 
and that fight at the political meeting, and his escapades at 
Monte Carlo, and—and everything. And he must be 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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many’s the time I’ve wished I had 
a set of.’em in my head, instead of just plain bone! 
Still, there’s a lot of guys that have gone through life, like 
a yegg goes through a safe, and taken everything out of it 
that wasn’t nailed, with nothin’ to their head but hair! 

A college president gets five thousand a year, a good 
lightweight will grab that much a fight. A school-teacher 
drags down fifteen a week, and the guy that looks after 
the boilers in the school buildin’ gets thirty! 

Don’t get discouraged if the pride of the family gets 
throwed out of school because he thinks twice two is eighteen 
and geography is played with nets! The chances are very 
bright that young Stupid will be holdin’ the steerin’ wheel 
of his own Easy Eight when the other guys who won all 
the trick medals for ground and lofty learnin’ will be 
wonderin’ why a good bookkeeper never gets more than 
twenty-five a week. And then if he feels he’s got to have 
brains round him, now that he’s grabbed the other half of 
the team—money—he can go downtown and buy all the 
brains he wants for eighteen dollars a week! 

So, if you’re as shy on brains as a bald-headed man is 
of dandruff and—what’s more—you know it, cheer up! 
Because you can bet the gas-bill money that you got 
somethin’ just as good; some trick concealed about you 
that’ll keep you out of the bread line. The thing to do is 
to take an inventory of yourself and find it! Look good— 
it’s there somewheres! 

Kid Scanlan’s was hangin’ from his left shoulder, and it 
made him enough dimes, in five years, to step out of the 
crowd and watch the others scramble, from the side lines. 
It was just an ordinary arm, size 36, model A, lot 768, 
same as we all have—but inside of it the Kid had a wallop 

that would make a six- 
os inch shell look like a 
" lover’s caress! Inside 
of his head the Kid had 
nothing! 
Scanlan went through 
the middleweight di- 
vision about like the 
Germans went through 
Belgium, and finally 
the only thing that 
stood between him and 
the title was a guy 
called One-Punch 
Ross—the champion. They 
agreed to fight until Nature 
stopped the quarrel, at Gold- 
field, Nevada. There’s two 
things I’ll never forget as 
long as I pay the premiums 
on my insurance policy, and 
they are the first and second 
rounds ofthatfight. That’s 
as far as the thing went— 
just two short frames—but 
more real scrappin’ was had 
in them few minutes than 
Europe will see if Ireland busts 
loose again! Except that there 
was more principals, the battle 
of Santiago would have looked 
like a chorus men’s frolic along- 
side of the Ross-Scanlan mélée. 
They went at each other like 
peeved wildcats, and the bell 
at the end of the first round 
only seemed to annoy ’em— 
they had to be jimmied apart. 
Ross opened the second round 
by knockin’ Scanlan through 
the ropes into the ten-dollar 
boxes, but the Kid was back 


Biss are great things to have, and 























I Took a Flash at Him 
Over the Transom 
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and in there tryin’ again 
before the referee could 
find the body to start a 
count. After beatin’ the 
champ from pillar to 
post and hittin’ him 
with everything but the 
bucket, the Kid rocks 
him to sleep with a left 
swing to the jaw just 
before the gong. 

The crowd went crazy! 
I went in the hole for 
five thousand bucks and 
the Kid went in the 
movies! I had been 
handlin’ Ross before 
that battle, but after it 
I wouldn’t have buried 
him! This guy was an 
ex-champion then, and 
I don’t want no ex- 
anything round me— 
unless it’s on a bill. 

Right after that scrap Scanlan sent for me and made me 
a proposition to look after his affairs for the followin’ three 
years, and the only time I lost in acceptin’ it was caused by> 
the ink runnin’ out of my fountain pen when I was signin’ 
the contract. In them days I had a rep for bein’ able to 
get the money for my athletes that would make Shylock 
look like a free spender. Every time one of my boys per- 
formed for the edification of the mob we got an elegant 
deposit before we put a pen to the articles, and we got the 
balance of the dough before we pulled on a glove. I never 
left nothin’ to chance or the other guy. That’s what beat 
Napoleon and all them birds! Of course there was several 
people here and there throughout the country that was 
more popular than I was on that account, but which would 
you rather have, three cheers or three bucks? Well, that’s 
the way I figured! 

About a month after Scanlan become my only visible 
means of support, I signed him up for ten rounds with a 
bird that said ‘‘What d’ye want?”’ when you called him 
Hurricane Harris; and the next day a guy comes in to see 
me in the little trick office I had staked myself to on 
Broadway. When he rapped on the door I got up on a 
chair and took a flash at him over the transom, and seein’ 
he looked like ready money I let him come in. He claims 
his name is Edward R. Potts and that so far he’s the 
president of the Maudlin Moving Picture Company. 

“T am here,’”’ he says, ‘to offer you a chance to make 
twenty thousand dollars. Do you want it?” 

“Who give you the horse?” I asks him, playin’ safe. ‘I 
got to know where this tip come from!” 

“Horse?”’ he mutters, lookin’ surprised. “I know 
nothing of horses!’’ : ; 

“Well,” I tells him, “I ain’t exactly a liveryman myself, 
but before I put any of Kid Scanlan’s hard-earned money 
on one of them equines, I got to know more about the race 
than you’ve spilled so far! What did the trainer say?” 

He was a fat, middle-aged hick that would soon be old, 
and he wears half a pair of glasses over one eye. He aims 
the thing at me and smiles. 

“Ym afraid I don’t understand what you’re talking 
about!” he says. ‘“‘But I fancy it’s a pun of some sort! 
Very well, then, what did the trainer say?” , 

I walked over and laid my arm on his shoulder. 

“Are you endeavorin’ to now spoof me?” I asks him 
sternly. ‘‘Or have you got me confused with Abe Levy, the 
vaudeville agent? Either way you’re losin’ time! I don’t 
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It Looked Like the Place 
Where They Assemble Dime Novels 


care for your stuff myself and if that’s your act I 
wouldn’t give you a week-end at a movie house!” 
He takes off the trick eyeglass and begins to 


; : clean it with a handkerchief. 


‘“My dear fellow,” he says, “‘it is plain that you 
do not understand the nature of my proposal. I 
wish to engage the services of Kid Scanlan, the 
present incumbent of the middleweight title. We 
want to make a five-reel feature, based on his rise 
to the championship.. I am prepared to offer you 
first-class transportation to our mammoth studios 
at Film City, California, and twenty thousand 


dollars when the picture is completed! What do 
you say?” 

“Have a cigar!’’ I answers when I could get 
my breath. 


I throwed a handful of ’em in his lap and give 
the water cooler a play. 
“No, thanks!’’ he says, layin’ ’em on the desk. 
“T never smoke!”’ 
“Well,” I tells him, “I ain’t got a thing to drink in the 
place—you gotta be careful here, y’know! But to get back 
to the movie thing—what does the Kid have to do for 
the twenty thousand?” 

He takes a long piece of paper from his pocket and lays 
it down in front of me. It looked like a chattel mortgage 
on Mexico, and what paragraphs didn’t commence with 
“to wit” started off with ‘‘do hereby.” 

“All that Mr. Scanlan has to do,”’ he explains, ‘‘will be 
told him by our director at the studios, who will produce 
the picture. His name is Mr. Salvatore Genaro. Kindly 
sign where'the cross is marked!” 

“Wait!’’ I says. “‘We can’t take a railroad ride like 
that for twenty thousand; we got to have twenty-five 
and ——” 

“All right!’ he butts in. “Sign only on the first line!” 

“Thirty thousand, I meant to say,’ I tells him, ‘‘be- 
cause ——” 

“Certainly,” he cuts me off, handin’ over his fountain 
pen. ‘Don’t use initials; sign your full name!” 

I signed it. 

“How do I know we get this money?’ I asks him. 

“Aha,” he answers, “‘how do we know that the dawn 
will come? My company is worth a million dollars, old 
chap, and that contract you have is as good as the money! 
Be at my office at two this afternoon, and I will give you 
the tickets. Adios until then!’ 

And he blows out of the office. 

I closed down the desk, went outside and climbed into 
my Foolish Four. In an hour I was up to the trainin’ 
camp near Rye, where Kid Scanlan was preparin’ for his 
collision with Hurricane Harris. 

Scanlan is trainin’ for the quarrel by playin’ seven-up 
with the bartender from the Beach Hotel, and when I bust 
in the door he takes a look, throws the cards on the floor 
and makes a pass at the ale distributor so’s I’ll think he’s 
a new sparrin’ partner. I pulled him off and dragged him 
to one side. : 

“How would you like to go in the movies?” I says. 

“Nothin’ doin’!”’ the Kid tells me. ‘‘They make my 
eyes sore!”’ 

“T don’t mean watch ’em!’’ I explains. “I mean act in 
?em! We're goin’ out to the well-known coast this after- 
noon, and you’re gonna be a movie hero for five reels and 
thirty thousand bucks!” 

“We don’t fight Harris?” asks the Kid. 
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ht? Leave that stuff for the rough- 
necks; we’re actors now!” 


A “No!” I says. ‘What d’ye mean 
4 fig 


We got out to Film City at the end 

, of the week, and while there wasn’t 
no brass band to meet us at the station, there was a sad- 
lookin’ guy with one of them buckboard things and what 
at one time was probably a horse. I never seen such a 
gloomy-lookin’ layout in my life; they reminded me of 
a rainy Sunday in Philadelphia. The driver comes up to 
us and, after takin’ a long and searchin’ look, says: 

“Which one of you fellers is the pugilist?”’ 

“Pugilist?”’ I says. ‘What d’ye mean pugilist? We’re 
the new leadin’ men forthe stock company here. Pugilist! 
Ha! Ha! HowJohn Drew will laugh when I tell him that!” 

He takes a piece of paper from his pocket and reads it. 

“T’m lookin’ for Kid Scanlan and Johnny Green,” he 
announces. “‘One of ’em’s supposed to be the middleweight 
champion, but I doubt it! I never seen him fight!” 

“Well,” I says, “you got a good chance to try for the 
title, bo, if you ain’t more respectful! I’m Mr. Green and 
that’s Kid Scanlan, the champ!” 

He looks at the Kid and kinda sneers. 

“All right,” he says; “git aboard and I’ll take you out to 
Mr. Genaro. I'll tell you now, though, that if you ain’t 
what you claim you got to walk back!’”’ He takes a side 
glance at the Kid. ‘‘Champ, eh?” he mutters. 

We climb in the buckboard and this guy turns to me and 
points the whip at the Kid. 

“He don’t look like no pugilist to me,” he goes on, like 
he’s lookin’ for an argument, “let alone a champion! Still 
looks is deceivin’ at that. Take a crab, for instance—you’d 
never think from lookin’ at it that you could eat it, would 
you? No! Git up!” 

“Git up” was right, because the animal this guy had sus- 
pended between the shafts had laid right down on the 
ground outside the station while he was talkin’ to us. The 
noble beast got gamely to its feet at the word from Gloomy 
Gus, give a little shiver that rattled the harness, and then 
turned round to see what its master had drawed from the 
train that mornin’. It took a good eyeful and kinda curled 
up its lip and sneered at us, showin’ its yellow teeth in an 
insultin’ sarcastic grin. 

“Hold fast!” remarks Gloomy Gus. “It’s rough coun- 
try here and this horse is about to do a piece of runnin’!” 
He takes off his belt and whales that equine over what 
would have been the back on a regular horse. “Step 
along!’’ he asks it. de 

Bo, if they had that ride at Coney Island they’d have 
made a fortune with it in one summer, because as soon as 
Old Dobbin realized he’d been hit, he started for South 
Africa and tried to make it in six jumps! He folded his 
long, skinny ears back of his neck somewheres and just 
simply give himself over to runnin’. We went up and down 
hills that would have broke an automobile’s heart. We 
took corners on one leg and creeks in a jump, and when I 
seen the Pacific Ocean loomin’ up in the offin’, I begun to 
pray that the thing couldn’t swim. Gloomy Gus leans over 
and yells in my ear: ‘‘Some horse, eh?’ 

“Is that what it is?” I hollers back. “Well, he’s tryin’, 
all right. He’s what you could call a runnin’ fool!’”? We 
shot past somethin’ that was just a black blur and then 
disappeared back in the dust. “What was that?” I yells. 

“Montana!”’ screams Gloomy Gus, ‘‘and Ze 

“Ha! Ha!” roars the Kid, openin’ his mouth for the first 
time. ‘“‘That’s goin’ a few! Let me know when we pass 
Oregon; I got a friend there!” 

“Montana Bill!”’ explains Gloomy Gus, frownin’ at the 
Kid. “That’s the only place you can get licker within five 
miles of Film City!” He looks at the Kid 
again and mutters half to himself: “Cham- 
pion, eh!” 

Then he yanks in the reins and we slow 
down to about a runaway’s pace, right near 
what looks to be a World’s Fair with a big 
wall round it and an iron gate in the middle. 
We shot up to the entrance and the horse 









calls it a day and stops, puffin’ and blowin’ like 
a fat piano mover. 

“Film City!’ hollers Gloomy Gus. “Git out 
here and walk in! Mr. Genaro’s office is right 
back of the African desert!” 

We got out and I thanked him for bringin’ us 
in alive. 

He didn’t say nothin’ to me, but, as we was 
passin’ in the gates, I seen him lookin’ after the 
Kid and shakin’ his head. 

“Champion, eh!’’ he mumbles. 

This Film City place would have made Coney Island lay 
down and quit. There was Indians, cowboys, cannibals, 
chorus girls, Japs, sheriffs, train robbers, and—well, it 
looked like the place where they assemble dime novels. 
A guy goes racin’ past us on a horse, with a lot of maniacs, 
yellin’ and shootin’, tearin’ after him; and on the other side 
a gang of laborers, in tin hats and short skirts, is havin’ a 
battle royal with swords. Three feet from where we’re 
standin’, a house is burnin’ down and two guys is sluggin’ 
each other on the roof. We walked along a little farther 
and run into a private conversation. Some guy in a new 
dress suit is makin’ love to a dame, while another fellow 
stands in front of them and says at the top of his voice: 

“Remember, now, you’re madly in love with her, but 
father detests the sight of your face! Ready—hey, cam- 
era—all right—wait a minute, wait a minute; don’t wrestle 
with her; embrace her, will you, embrace her!”’ 

Kid Scanlan takes this all in, with his eyes poppin’ out of 
his head and his mouth as open as a stuss game. 

“Some joint, eh?” he says to me. “This is what I calla 
regular cabaret! See if we can get a table near the front!” 

A lot of swell-lookin’ dames in—well, of course, it was 
some warm out there, but even at that they was takin’ an 
awful chance on gettin’ pneumonia—files out of a house on 
the left and starts to dance, and I had to drag the Kid away 
bodily. We duck through a side street, and every time we 
turn round some guy with a camera yells for us to get out 
of the way; but finally we wind up at Mr. Genaro’s office. 
He ain’t in, but a guy that was tells us he’s makin’ a picture 
of Macbeth, over behind the street scene in Tokio. We 
breezed over there.and we found him. ‘ 

Genaro is in the middle of what looks like the chorus of 
a burlesque show, only the men are wearin’ tights instead 
of the women. I picked him out right away, because he 
was the first guy I had seen in the place in citizen’s clothes, 
outside of the fellers with the cameras. He was little and 
fat, lookin’ more like a human plum puddin’ than anything 
else. When we had worked our way through the mob we 
saw that he was shakin’ his fist at em and bawlin’ ’em out. 

“Are you Mr. Genaro?”’ I asks him. 

“Joosta wait, joosta wait!’’ he hollers over his shoulder 
without even lookin’ round. “I’m a ver’ busy joosta now! 
Writa me the letta!”’ 

“Where d’ye get that stuff?” I yells back, gettin’ sore. 
“D’ye know who we are?” 

I seen the rest of them gigglin’, and Genaro dances 
round and throws up his hands. 

“Aha,” he screams, pullin’ at his hair, “you maka me 
crazy! What’s a mat—what you want? Queek; don’t maka 
me wait!” 

The Kid growls at him and whispers in my ear: 

“Will I bounce him?’ 

“Not yet!” I tells him. ‘I’m Mr. Green,’ I says to 
Genaro, “and this is Kid Scanlan, middleweight champion 
of the world, and if you pull any more of that joosta-wait 
stuff you'll be able to say you fought him!” 

He drops his hands and smiles. 

“Excuse, please!” he says. ‘I 
maka mistake!’’ He grabs hold of 





his head again and groans. ‘Gotta bunch bonehead here 
this morning,’ he goes on, noddin’ to ’em. “Driva me 
crazy! Shakspere he see these feller play Macabeeth, he 
joomp out of grave!”’ He swings round at them all of a 
sudden and makes a face at’em. ‘‘Broadaway star, eh?” 
hesnarls. ‘Bah! You maka me seek! Go away for one, 
two hour. I senda for you—you all what you calla the 
bunk!” 

On the level I thought he was gonna bite ’em! The merry 
villagers scatter, and Genaro turns round to us and wipes 
his face with a red-silk handkerchief. 

“You knowa the piece,” he asks us, ‘Macabeeth— 
Shakspere?”’ 

“T never had none,” I answers, stickin’ up for the home 
brew. ‘But I’ll bet my roll it ain’t got nothin’ on Mil- 
waukee!”’ 

“Milwaukee?” says Genaro, liftin’ his trick eyebrows. 
“What is she—that Milwaukee?” 

“What d’ye mean she?”’ I comes back. 
What’s this other stuff—imported?” 

Genaro’s shoulders does one of them hula dances and he 
backs away. 

“What you talk beer—beer?” he says, wavin’ his hands 
some more. 

“Sure!” I says. 
about Jake’s beer?” 

The Kid butts in and shoves me away. 

“Don’t mind this guy,’”’ he says to Genaro. “He’s 
nothin’ but an ig’rant roughneck! I got you right away! 
I remember in this Macbeth thing there’s a big battle in 
the last act and Mac tells a gunman by the name of Mac- 
duff to lay off him or he’ll start somethin’.”’ 

“Not lay off!” says Genaro, smilin’. “Lay on! ‘Lay on, 
Macduff !’’’ 

“Yeh?” inquires the Kid. “I thought it was lay off. I 
only seen the frolic once. I took off a member of Mac’s 
gang at the Grand Oprey House when I was up against it in 
Trenton.” F 

“Nex’ week we start your picture,’”’ says Genaro to the 
Kid. “Mr. Van Aylstyne he’s a write scenario now. This 
gonna be great for you—magneeficent! He’s a give you 
everything! Firsta reel you fall off a cliff!” 

“Who, me?” hollers the Kid. 

“Si!” smiles Genaro. “Richa bada man 
wanna feex you so you no fighta the 
champ! You getta the beeg idea?” 

““What’s next?” asks the Kid, frownin’. 

“Ah,” pipes Genaro, rollin’ his eyes at 
the sky, “we giva you the whole picture! 
Second reel you get run over by train— 
fasta mail! You see? So you no fight 
champ!” 

The Kid looks at me and grabs my arm. 

“This guy’samaniac!’’ hehollers. “Did 
you get that railroad thing? He a 

Genaro goes right on like he don’t hear. 

“Thirda reel,” he says —“‘thirda reel 
you get hit by two automobiles—this bada 
feller try to feex so you no fight champ!” 

“Wait,” I butts in. ‘You must 2 

“But fifthareel—a-a-ah!’’ Genaro don’t 
pay no attention but 
kisses his hand at a tree. 
“Fiftha reel,’ he says, 
“she’s great! Get every- 
body excite! You get 
throw from sheep in ocean, 
fella shoot at you when 
you try sweem, bada fella 
(Continued on Page 45) 


“Tt’s a beer! 


“Didn’t you just make some crack 
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From the First it Was Plain That She Was Homesick 


\ K 7E PEOPLE of the Fairview District are some- 
times accused of conceit on account of the so-called 
socialization of our neighborhood. I claim that 
there is no such thing as a taint of Socialism init. My con- 
tention is that we have carried right through to its logical 
conclusion, on a few lines, the sort of thing my New Eng- 
land ancestors laid the foundation for in the free school and 
the town meeting. 

If John Endicott, for instance, were running a Corn 
Belt community in 1916 he would insist on a consolidated 
rural school, with an assembly hall for free discussion of 
everything under the sun, moving pictures, lectures, eating 
and drinking, and music. And if old John knew the 
importance to a farming people of a knowledge of soils, 
crops, insects, bacteria, fungi, sprays, rotations and com- 
munity breeding, buying and marketing, he would be for 
all our ‘‘new things,’ including the county agent, the 
county short course, the ruralized rural school, the boys’ 
and girls’ clubs, and all the rest of it—including, I believe, 
our local plays and pageants, and baseball, track meets 
and dancing. Maybe not the dancing—but I believe he’d 
be for that. 

I’m sure he’d be for the Fairview Meeting House, and 
the Reverend Frank Wiggins and Daisy, his wife. If he 
weren’t for most of this program he’d be in a mighty 
insignificant minority; for those are the things of which 
we are accused—with some small reason maybe—of being 
conceitedly proud. 


Iridescent Dreams of Would-Be Farmers 


E PRIDE ourselves on having the answer to almost 

anyrural-life problem. By two problems, however, we 
are frankly stumped. One of these is the increasing price of 
land, which is making it harder and harder all the time for 
anyone to start in farming. The other is the back-to-the- 
lander. We know the back-to-the-lander of old. We had 
him in the early days of the country’s settlement—espe- 
cially in the seventies, when lots of people came from the 
cities to the prairies, green as grass and chock-full of mis- 
information, with the idea that anyone knew enough to 
farm; but the most hopeless sort of back-to-the-lander is 
the kind we have now. 

The piffle in the magazines and newspapers about 
miracles of success in farming, and the fairy stories of 
agriculture, send men from the cities to the land in a frame 
of mind far more unfavorable to success than we found in 
the hazy ignorance or bumptious optimism of those sent 
out by Horace Greeley’s ‘‘Go west, young man!”’ They 
now come with false science. They are the boys who have 
read that when the sides of Mother Earth are tickled with 
a hoe she breaks out into a regular ha-ha! of harvest; the 
chaps who, when you tell them that farming is done on a 
mighty close margin, speak patronizingly of intensive 
cultivation and of making two blades of grass grow where 
none ever grew before, of the application of factory system 
to farming, and of the new science of Efficiency as applied 
to Agriculture. = 
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These are hopeless, ‘to my mind; and we give them up. 
If they have money we sell them land and wait patiently 
to see them fail—‘‘like vultures,” as one of them said, 
“‘watching for the lost traveler to fall, that they may 
devour him.’ But suppose the traveler insists on being 
devoured and won’t take ‘‘No” for an answer? How 
about that? 

It seems to me that whenever one of these agricultural 
revolutionists takes it into his head, along with the other 
truck in it, to go out and show us rubes how to farm, 
he strikes a bee line for our neck of the woods to get 
advice; for the farm papers, which most of them read 
for a year or so before they start, have instilled into 
their brains the feeling that they ought to take advice 
before actually beginning the careers by which they 
will prove that, because Texas is as large as the German 
Empire, which supports seventy million people, the 
United States could easily maintain three times the 
whole population of the globe. 

So he thinks he will take fifteen or twenty minutes 
off to advise with a few men like me and find out all 
we know. The man they visit first is usually Tom 
Whelpley, Principal of the Fairview Consolidated 
Rural School and Neighborhood Man-of-all-Work. 
He is the best advertised man we have. The papers 
write him up often. And it admonishes me of the 
flight of time while we have been building up our 
community organization to remember how long ago it was 
when Tom came to me with Wilberforce Fogg and an 
expression of anxiety. 

“Mr. Dunham,” said he, “this is Mr. Fogg, of Chicago, 
of whom I spoke to you.” 

“T’m glad to meet you, Mr. Fogg,” said I. ‘‘You’re 
the gentleman, I believe, who thinks he can get rich on eggs 
by keeping one hen per square foot, aren’t you?” 

“No,” said he; “I haven’t studied poultry.’ 

“Then,” I went on, ‘‘maybe you’re the person who sees 
a fortune in sprouting rhubarb in the cellar for winter 
consumption, or in horse-radish, or ginseng, or Belgian 
hares, or portulaca seed. Something like that, I’m sure.” 

“No,” said he—and he blushed a little as he said it— 
“er, that is, | have thought a combination of mushrooms 
and rhubarb might add to profits; but my ambition is to 
develop a few acres of land to the point of making me a 
good income in dairying. I say a few acres, because by 
taking less land one saves on investment, and by intensive 
cultivation one can make every square yard of land work 
harder and produce more. The state of Texas 4 

“Yes,’”’ said I; ‘‘I know about the state of Texas. It 
is as large as the German Empire—and the rest of it.” 

“Don’t you believe in intensive cultivation?” asked he, 
much in the same tone as that used by teachers when they 
ask whether two and two don’t make four. 

“T don’t know anything about it,” said I; ‘‘extensive 
cultivation is hard enough for me. Since I can begin to 
remember, though, everything’s been tried about here 
once or twice. I don’t know of any farming which is 
succeeding worth a darn that is more intensive than 
mine.” 

“‘Well,”’ said he, ‘Professor King shows that the 
Chinese system of intensive agriculture supports a popula- 
tion in some places of over three thousand to the square 
mile, or about five persons to the acre.” ; 

“Does King say that?’”’ I asked of Tom. 

“Yes,” replied Tom; “I believe he does— H 
but see how they live! And the real 
test is not how many live to the 
square mile, but how they live.” 

“‘And how many die to the square 
mile,” I suggested. <<“ . 

“‘That’s so,’”’ asserted Fogg. 

“And it’s generally overlooked,” 
said Tom. ‘‘The population of China 
is stationary, though the birth rate 
is very high. What keeps it station- 
ary? Starvation! Down in the 
Alabama woods, along the sandy 
barrens of the Gulf shore, where I 
once worked in a turpentine camp, 
there is a sparse population of razor- 
back hogs. They don’t seem to in- 
crease in numbers, though they are 
very prolific—in that way resembling 
the Chinese. I found that a mother 
pig with a litter of ten would lose 
them at the rate of about one a day 
until the number came down to what 
she could nourish—about one pig. 
Most Chinese babies die. They 
have to. Too many people being 
forced to live on the rich land of 
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China produces the same result as, too few acorns on the 
sandy barrens of Alabama.” 

“Gosh!” said I—I was thinking of the poor babies. 
“Before we reach that point I hope the sea overwhelms us.” 

“But,” said Wilberforce Fogg, quite unconvinced, 
“surely such men as Prince Kropotkin know what they 
are talking about when they speak of the almost unlimited 
capacity of the earth to produce food and shelter and 
clothing! And Kropotkin says uy 

“How much farming has he ever done in the Corn 
Belt?” I asked. ‘‘In the Corn Belt farming is a question 
of labor. We sell on a market created by machine-made 
crops. Intensive farming means handmade crops. Where 
food is scarce, and flesh and blood is cheap, the hand 
process of making crops is cheaper than machine processes, 
I suppose. It pays better in Hong-Kong, I am told, to 
drive spiles by hand than to use a steam spile driver. But 
if you try raising corn by the Chinese method in the 
Mississippi Valley you'll go broke—thank God!—just as 
surely as you would if you tried driving spiles according to 
their ways. That’s all there is to this business of intensive 
farming—and there ain’t any use of talking with me any 
further about it.” 

“T am determined,” said Wilberforce Fogg, “to get out 
of the soot and grime and slavery of the city. I am deter- 
mined to go back to the land. Nobody can dissuade me!”’ 





Eight Hundred to Lose 


E SAID this with his voice rising to a sort of wail, 

slightly broken at the close, as if by emotion; and as I 
looked into his eyes, when he ceased speaking, they seemed 
to me to be moist with tears. 

“Well,” said I, ‘‘who in thunder is trying to dissuade 
you? Go your length—and if there’s anything I can do to 
grease the ways, command me.” 

“T don’t want you to think, Mr. Fogg,” broke in Tom 
Whelpley, ‘‘that I fully agree with Uncle Abner on the 
subject of intensive farming. A great many absurdities 
have been said and written about it; but we don’t yet 
know the degree of intensification that will bring us to the 
loss line. That’s one of the things we hope to work out in 
the Fairview Rural School within ten years. All we know 
now is that, under our conditions, the larger farms pay 
best as farming is done; but once in a while a small farm 
is found that pays well. Take such cases as Arnold Martin, 
of Nebraska, and many others. What we need is a close 
and codrdinated study of every small farm in the United 
States that pays well, so as to learn why they do so. The 
time is coming when the large farms will have to be 
divided, or our farming people separated into a permanent 
class of landed aristocrats and another permanent class of 
landless peasants.”’ 

‘‘ And the way it looks to me now,” I put in, “the devel- 
opment will be in the direction of landowners and casual 
laborers—tramps.”’ 

“Well,” said Wilberforce, ‘‘I shall never be able to buy 
abig farm. I’m not a big man. I’m small fry in the city, 
and I’ll be small fry in the country, I suppose; but I’m 
going back to the land!” 

‘“How much money have you?”’ asked Tom. 

“ About eight hundred dollars,’ replied Fogg. 


“M'h’mt’? I Mumbled. ‘“‘So You've 
Decided to Take the Plunge, Eh?" 
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As for the Foggs, There Couldn’t be Any Doubt of Their Success, With Millie on the Job 


“Lucky it isn’t more!” said I. “If you had eight 
thousand you’d lose it, and your credit would be better. 
So you'd go broke owing more. What family have you?” 

“Tm single,”’ said he, ‘‘and have no one dependent upon 
me; but 4 

He stopped and blushed; in fact, one thing I liked about 
the chap was his blushing. I’ve seen fools that blushed 
easily, but never a bad man. This fellow Fogg seemed to be 
a good sort of lunatic, after all. 

“Well,” said I, ‘‘spit it out! You’ve got a girl. That’s 
a very important factor in a farmer’s life. Tell me about 
her. If she isn’t the right sort you may as well give up 
this back-to-the-landing first as last.” 

“Well,” said he, as a matter of course, ‘‘she’s the most 
splendid girl in the world! I’m foreman in a box factory, 
getting a hundred dollars a month. She’s cashier in a 
laundry at ten a week. She has a hundred dollars or so 
saved up; but ten a week don’t go far in Chicago. I wish 
you could see her, Mr. Dunham!”’ 

“Does she know anything about farm life?” asked Tom 
Whelpley. 

“Not a thing,” answered Fogg; ‘‘but she’s stuck on it. 
She reads a great deal, and she likes horses and cows and 
birds and flowers and green fields and new-mown hay. 
And she’s a good housekeeper. You ought to taste the 
fudge she makes!” 

Now it was perfectly clear that these were two mature 
young fools—for neither of them was very young—who 
were carried away by the deluge of piffle about Backto- 
thelandia which floods the press.. While Fogg was out in 
the field seeing how a haystacker works, Tom and I 
discussed him, and I expressed the above opinion. 

“He'll fail as sure as eggs is eggs!”’ I insisted. 

“T think so too,”’ said Tom; “‘but how can we keep him 
from making the fatal mistake? I think he’ll take my 
advice. I brought him over here to let you size him up so 
as to get your help. If he only knew a little something 
about farming so he could understand our reasoning, it 
would be easier. If he had only worked as a farm hand for 
a few years, we could ——”’ 





Mr. Fogg Gets Some Good Advice 


% HY, if he had done that,” said I, “‘he’d make good 
as afarmer; and all that stuff he has read might— 

some of it—do him some good. Why not advise him to 

start in as a farm hand until he learns the—the ——” 

“The technic?” suggested Tom. 

“T think that must be it,’”’ Isaid. ‘I want him to know 
how much backache there is in a farmer’s dollar, and how 
many chances in his year; how to pitch manure without 
getting sick of his job, and how to conduct a lying-in 
hospital for hogs without having his stomach turned. Any- 
how, he can do that without losing anything more than his 
job. He can save that little wad of money. Bring him in 
and I’lladvise him. And if I’m wrong you can reverse me.” 

Wilberforce Fogg stood before us after he came in from 
the hayfield, a good deal in the attitude of a hired man 
charged with designs on the melon patch. 

“Maybe you’d better tell Mr. Dunham,” said Tom 
Whelpley, “something about your plans for getting back 
to the land—just how do you plan to go about it?” 

“Well,” said he, ‘‘I—that is, we planned to look round 
and find a little farm we could buy on time, making our first 


payment with my eight hundred dollars. My mother has a 
little money, but I won’t take any of that. It’s too smalla 
fortune, anyhow, to support her, and she is living on the 
principal. I hope to God she’ll live long enough to live it 
all up, and that I can have the privilege of supporting her 
for a long time after it’s all gone. So you see I haven’t any 
expectations. I must paddle my own canoe. I shall have 
to start on the eight hundred and we haven’t a doubt we 
can make a go of it. I didn’t tell you, did I, that the doc- 
tors tell me I must get into the open?” : 

“No,” said Tom. “Why didn’t you say that in the first 
place?” 

“Because,” replied he, “that isn’t the real reason. We 
want to get out into the country— Millie and I.” 

“Well now, son,” said I, “‘let me tell you that the plan 
you’ve laid is all wrong. You want tolearnfarming. Learn 
it at someone else’s expense. You want to make a living. 
Make it by your work at the rudiments of farming, with 
someone else to furnish the capital and do the planning. 
How much would you be satisfied to make clear by your 
first year’s work on this little farm you’re planning to buy?”’ 

“Well,” said he, “of course, [—we should make mistakes. 
I have felt that if we could barely live the first year we 
should be doing pretty well—don’t you think so?” 

“Would you be satisfied if you cleared three hundred dol- 
lars above your board?” 

“T certainly should!” cried Wilberforce. ‘Show me how 
and lead me to it!”’ ; 

“Hire out as a farm hand at twenty-five dollars a month. 
If you want to be a dairyman hire out on a dairy farm. 
Leave the eight hundred dollars in the bank and put twenty- 
five more with it every month. Learn the habits, tricks and 
the language of cows. Learn to milk, keep a score sheet, 
and do individual feeding with a balanced ration. Study 
the dairy proposition from every angle. Take a year, two 
years—years enough to absorb all the thousand and one 
little bits of knowledge that never get into the books or 
papers. Learn on other people’s cows, other people’s feeds, 
other people’s capital. Make the dairy business pay you 
for learning it. Play safe, young man; play safe! The only 
way to do this is to go to work in the farming business at 
the bottom asahired man. Every back-to-the-lander ought 
to be obliged by law to do it. It would make intelligent 
and interested hired men more plenty for us farmers, and it 
would save a lot of fools from making themselves ridiculous 
and going broke.” 

I wonder just how many people there are in the cities and 
towns whoare bitten by the bug of Backtothelandia? Thou- 
sands and thousands, of course; and probably millions. 
Otherwise the~daily papers and city people’s magazines 
would not print so much about getting back to the land. 
Otherwise every actor and actress wouldn’t say to the papers 
that his or her chief ambition is to retire to a little farm or 
ranch. Otherwise every wrestler, pugilist and baseball 
player wouldn’t buy a farm with the first big purse won or 
saved. 

After all, we are still an agricultural people. To be sure, 
only about a third of us live in the country; but of the 
remaining two-thirds a goodly number have moved in from 
the farms, were farmers in Europe, or are descended from 
the old American stock, which was as purely agricultural 
as the Russian people onlya generation or so ago. Figura- 
tively we are a nation of rubes treading the pavements with 
the plowman’s shamble and with dried mud on our brogans. 


Why, down at the stone crusher, along the track back of 
Abel Bohn’s, there is always a gang of fifty to a hundred 
Italians at work, and every one of them, so far as I can dis- 
cover, lived on a farmin Italy. The same thing is true of 
the Hunkies in the section crews. 

Now in a people so derived there must be a powerful 
instinct impelling people back to the farms. It is a racial 
reversion to type. 


You may sigh, you may cry, you may moan, you may groan; 
But you can’t do away with what’s bred in the bone. 


Wilberforce Fogg is a type of the sort of tadpole with 
which our cities are filled, who naturally tend to shed their 
city tails and get out on land asrural frogs. His case, there- 
fore, is very important. It is a great national problem. 
Tom Whelpley and I were not conscious that, when we 
took hold of Wilberforce’s situation as a question of so- 
ciological engineering, we were grappling with the Great 
American Riddle, which is guessing the true route to Back- 
tothelandia. This is the sociological Northwest Passage, 
the voyage through which leads to latitudes that cause ice 
to form on the outside of most of the back-to-the-landers’ 
boots; the Baffin Bays and Davis Straits of the ocean of 
American industrial discontent. 


But it Does Not Appeal to Him 


PERSONALLY don’t believe in this doctrine of back-to- 

the-land; forin my opinion there are enough people on the 
land now. I think the city people should stay in the cities, 
and the country people on the farms, where they both know 
what to do; but I found out long ago that the nation is not 
going to consult me. Therefore, I contend, if we are always, 
orforaconsiderable length of time, going to have this shift- 
ing of people from the cities to the country, if the tendency 
back to the land is to be a constant movement, there should 
be a Panama Canal dug to take the place of the icebergs 
and snows of the present passage. In other words, there 
should be some organized system of getting people back to 
the land, if they want to get back, without wrecking nine 
out of ten of their cockleshell boats. 

And, between ourselves, the country people fleeing from 
rural delights to the towns need easing into their new berths 
quite as much as do the city tenderfeet who come to us 
with their highfalutin talk about humus and legumes and 
protein and carbohydrates—the patter they have picked 
up on the printed page. 

“T can’t do that!” cried Wilberforce Fogg when I showed 
him the first step from the box factory to the farm. “I 
can’t do that! Don’t yousee? I want a home in the coun- 
try 

“All right,” said I. “‘Suecess to you in getting it—and 
especially in keeping it. Mr. Whelpley may be able to give 
you better.advice than mine. I don’t think so though. 
Good luck to you!”’ 

About a month after this conversation I was accosted on 
the street in town by a wiry-looking little chap who asked 
me to step into the bank with him. 

“T’m not known here, Mr. Dunham,”’ said he, ‘‘and I 
should like to have you identify me. I have a little check 
to cash.” 

I didn’t recognize him and my look told him so. 

“Don’t you remember me?” asked he. ‘‘Here I am, on 


this check.” (Continued on Page 52) 
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amassed a big fortune by quietly utilizing a 

funny little phase of everyday human nature. 
This man charges perhaps thirty per cent more than any 
of his competitors; yet much of his stock could be dupli- 
cated right up thestreet for less money. Some of his flowers 
may be a little better than those sold by others, but 
rarely thirty per cent better. They may have a longer 
ribbon on them or prettier twine round the box, but, on 
the whole, dollar for dollar, you could get much better 
value elsewhere. 

The main difference is in the selling price. Because he 
asks more than other dealers for the same article, this man 
has grownrich. He sells more flowers than any of his com- 
petitors and does so more readily. And he believes that his 
success rests to a large degree on the fact that his place is 
known as the highest-priced establishment of its kind in 
town. 

The young man, for example, who wishes to make a deep 
and lasting impression upon a beautiful and talented young 
woman by sending her flowers likes to buy, if possible, at 
this most expensive shop. She is flattered to think that 
he holds her in such high esteem as to get his flowers at 
the costliest place in town. And his own vanity is tickled 
because she now knows—and he knows she knows—that 
he is able to deal at such a high-priced store. 

I do not say, understand, that any merchant can increase 
his sales by raising his prices; but I do say that, so long as 
human vanity is what it is at this writing, a great many 
persons will derive much pleasure from showing their abil- 
ity to have nothing but the best. And there is a tendency 
to measure quality by price. 

A little while ago I knew of a new apartment house where 
one of the most attractive suites seemed slow to rent. It 
had more windows than any other suite in the building, but 
many of these were on the west side and people were afraid 
the afternoon sun might make the place too hot. As time 
went on the suite became more and more difficult to rent, 
because everybody thought there must 
be something radically wrong with it or 
else it would have been grabbed up long 
before. 4 

The proprietor spoke of reducing the 
rent for that particular suite. A friend 
whispered to him that a much more effec- 
tive plan would be not to lower the rent 
but to raise it. So the next time some- 
body looked at that apartment the pro- 
prietor said the rent would be five dollars 
a month more than for any other suite in 
the building. And he rented it on the 
spot! The additional cost seemingly not 
only explained the fact that the place was 
idle but gave the tenant an opportunity 
to expect his neighbors to look up to him 
as one who could afford the luxury of a 
suite costing more than theirs. 


|: A CERTAIN city the leading retail florist has 


Why Women Love Diamonds 


OWEVER, people, while tickling their 
own vanity, like to feel that they are 
clever enough to get their money’s worth. 
No one will pay more for a thing just for 
the sport of spending money; he must 
get something in return. In this instance 
the apartment had more outside light than 
the others. That gave the renter the 
chance to square things with his con- 
science. He wasspending more than his 
neighbors, but he believed he was getting 
value received. 

Noone knows how many things are sold 
for a higher price largely because a higher 
price is demanded. Almost anybody will 
agree that if diamonds of the best quality 
should ever become so plentiful that they 
would bring only five cents a carat no- 
body would wear them. And itis equally 
probable if the process of manufacturing 
imitation diamonds became so expensive 
that the imitation cost more than the real 
a great many persons would discard the 
real for the imitation. They would do so 
simply to show the world a proof of their 
ability to have that which costs the most. 

I know a woman—know her well—who 
went down to the marts a while ago with 
a lot of odds and ends of jewelry for the 
purpose of having them all done over 
and fixed up in platinum settings. Her 
explanation was that platinum isa great 





deal more beautiful than gold—that gold, in fact, is com- 
paratively crass and unlovely. If anybody had suggested 
that she should wear merely silver jewelry she would have 
been deeply vexed—almost insulted. Yet silver and plati- 
num look about alike. 

Platinum can be alloyed with other metals and made 
harder than silver, and for some kinds of jewelry this is an 
advantage. But I have the word of a successful retail 
jeweler that for a great many articles he sells over his coun- 
ter silver would be precisely as satisfactory as platinum; 
and the only reason people prefer platinum is because it 
costs more. 

Platinum being more expensive than gold, the wealthy 
began to use it in preference to gold, because of its greater 
cost. This, in time, made it fashionable. People who buy 
it now do so not so much because of personal vanity as 
because they simply follow custom. 

Another woman I know remarked one day that on the 
following Monday morning she was going to buy herself a 
fine new shirt waist at a cost of thirty-five dollars. She 
went on to say that she had no particular waist in mind, 
but that she had decided on an expenditure of thirty-five 
dollars in order to acquire the kind of waist she thought she 
ought to have. 

One of her woman friends mentioned the fact that one 
of the big stores was having a sale of waists, and that it 
was possible to buy a thirty-five-dollar waist for as little 
as twenty-two dollars and eighty-five cents.. But the first 
woman was still determined to spend her entire thirty-five 
dollars for a waist; infact, she seemed rather disappointed 
that they had been marked down. 

The point is that she had come to a state of mind where 
she believed a thirty-five-dollar waist would be a symbol 
of her financial and social status. She felt that she could 
afford thirty-five dollars for a waist, and thirty-five dollars 
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was what she intended to spend. The fact that she 
could get a waist which would be plenty good 
enough—neat, stylish and attractive—for only fif- 
teen dollars did not matter. Too many other persons could 
buy one at that price. She desired something more or less 
exclusive. 

That word exclusive, by the way, is one which business 
men who know human nature use a great deal. One can 
scarcely look into a shop window without seeing something 
that, according to the label, is intended for a person of 
exclusive tastes—for the man who feels at home only with 
the very best. Nearly everybody who reads the label 
knows that he himself is a person of discriminating and 
exclusive tastes, and he is prompted to go in and buy the 
article. If he is a man of considerable wealth, perhaps he 
will not buy it unless the price is high enough to place it 
beyond the reach of the average purchaser. 

A friend of mine who works in the musical department 
of a big store showed me one day a lot of instruments priced 
to sell all the way from five to twenty-seven dollars. The 
twenty-seven-dollar instrument cost the store only about 
three dollars more than the one they offered for five. It 
could have been sold at a reasonable profit for seven dol- 
lars; but the manager knew the department had certain 
customers who would not take seriously any instrument 
costing so little. / 


The Joy of Being Different 


EOPLE who can afford to travel usually think that 

even the sunsets in distant parts of the world are more 
beautiful than those to be found in any of the favored spots 
of their own country. They figure that they must be better 
because they cost more to see. 

Most people have a detestation for the thing called com- 
monness. People often declare that a certain kind of cloak 
or a certain kind of automobile is all right, only it is too 
common—that is, too many other people are capable of 
owning the same thing. When too many 
people can buy a thing there is little dis- 
tinction to be gained from having it. 

Here, let us say, is a hat costing fifty 
dollars in a so-called exclusive millinery 
establishment. Itis made of high-grade 
material, is artistically put together, and 
is really a beautiful piece of work. Along 
comes a society woman, who tries it on 
and declares thatitisa dream. She buys 
it. Then she discovers that cheap imi- 
tations of the same hat are being worn 
by humble shopgirls. Instantly the hat - 
ceases to be a dream and becomes a night- 
mare. Yet in itself the hat is just as 
beautiful as before. Its charm is gone 
because it has lost its distinctiveness— 
its unattainableness. 

This craving for distinctiveness is an 
odd phase of human nature. In order to 
make himself seem unusual a man will 
boast of things of which he really should 
be heartily ashamed. I have heard men 
brag of the fact that they cannot eat 
onions, cucumbers or rare beefsteak with- 
out ill effects; or that they are afraid of 
cats. 

If they cannot eat things or do things 
that other people can it is a defect, a weak- 
ness on their part; but they like to talk 
about it, because it singles them out from 
the crowd. They think the onion or 
cucumber exclaims: 

“Aha! Hereisnoordinary person. He 
is different. He can’t handle us!” 

Big stores and little stores are constantly 
obliged to figure on this human tendency 
on the part of the very rich to excite the 
envy and emulation of those not so rich, 
and of persons in the humbler social ranks 
to imitate those of higher status. There 
is an effort all the while, on the one hand, 
to produce expensive goods of a kind that 
cannot be imitated in cheaper quality; 
and an effort, on the other hand, to do 
that very thing—to provide for the shop- 
girl an imitation which will enable her to 
give the impression that she can dress as 
well as the wealthiest society leader. 

One often hears people complain of an 
article by saying that, though excellent 
in its actual qualities, it does not show its 
value. That makes another problem for 

(Concluded on Page 58) 











between Lackaday 

Head and Coach- 
man’s Cap, on the late 
winter trail from Wish 
Cove to Fool Harbor, 
of the Labrador mid- 
dle coast, the komatik 
dropped through a 
thin patch of the floe 
and vanished to the 
bottom of the Atlan- 
tic. Rime cut the dogs 
from the traces and 
badethemtotheirown 
devices. They were of 
no further advantage; 
they were an encum- 
brance, even a poten- 
tial menace—the pack 
of nine lusty huskies, 
whose slender rations 
of frozen fish had gone 
to the bottom with 
the sled. 

After that the dogs 
followed Rime and 
Calk ashore and up 
the broken cliff to the 
highlands and the first 
bleached reaches of 
Northeast Barrens. 
At first they frisked 
and fought at leisure, 
glad to berid of thein- 
sistent labor of the 
komatik; but as the 
day drew on toward a 
windy dusk, with no 
crack of the whip or 
crisp command to 
haste, the absence of 
anaccustomedroutine 
and discipline dis- 
mayed them. In the end they followed close on the heels 
of Rime and Calk, downcast and uneasy. Rime and Calk 
ignored them. Thus a familiar bond was severed: the 
pack was rebuffed to its own concerns and its natural 
state; and this definite detachment from the two men 
bewildered and troubled the dogs. 

Calk said: 

“Twill be a labor t’ make Fool Harbor without snow- 
shoes. We'll be bothered by weariness afore long.” 

“Give me my seven senses,”’ Rime replied, ‘‘an’ I’ll go 
anywhere a man can live.” 

“T’ve knowed times an’ places,” said Calk, ‘‘that would 
make seventy senses look like a short allowance o’ wits.” 

“T really needs but two,’’ Rime boasted. ‘‘Let me see 
an’ hear. That’s all I ask.” 

They trudged on. 

“The dogs is hangin’ wonderful close,’ said Calk. 
“That’s good. We isn’t goin’ t’ lose un after all. They’re 
on our heels all the while.”’ 

“They’ll follow,’ Rime agreed. 

“No countin’ on Joker. That dog would as lief live 
with his brothers in the timber as anywhere else.’’ 

“‘He’ll follow with the pack.”’ 

“Wegot t’ lure that pack t’ Fool Harbor, Rime. ’T would 
grieve ol’ Ezra Ball t’ the core t’ have his team scattered 
an’ lost. He was loath enough t’ lend it.’ 

“They’ll follow all the way.” 

“They’ll be near mad with hunger afore we makes Fool 
Harbor.” 

“That’s why they’ll follow.” 

“A hungry dog will follow a man like a wolf. He’ll 
keep right on, hopin’ that something will happen some- 
time t’ ease the pain in his belly.” 

“Tt always does happen.” 

Calk turned to glance at the pack. 

“They’re taggin’ us jus’ like wolves,” said he. “‘They 
makes me think o’ wolves. I reckon they won’t leave us.”’ 

“Oh, they’ll hang on!”’ 

“That’s good.” 

For a mile the men trudged in silence. 
spoke again. He was disturbed. 

“You hang on t’ your dogwhip,” said he. 

“Oh,” Rime replied lightly, ‘‘the dogs won’t bother us 
none. I isn’t afeared of a pack o’ dogs.” 

“They isn’t your dogs.” : 

“That don’t matter none. They’re my neighbor’s dogs, 
an’ they knows who I is an’ all about my notions 0’ 
mastery.” 


L: THE white bight 


Then Calk 





When Calk Halted the Dogs Halted Too, All Taut for the Leap and the Onset 


Rime and Calk forced the march through a fringe of 
spruce to the crusty snow of the barrens with a resolution 
born of the need to achieve their objective without delay. 
The loss of the komatik was a catastrophe. It had brought 
them face to face with the doubtful problem of survival. 

That there was probably sustenance enough for the 
toilsome march to Fool Harbor was due to Rime’s caution 
and foresight. Confronting a passage of the uncertain ice 
of the bight in the morning, he had transferred a saving 
modicum of the food in the grub box on the komatik to 
his own pockets, commanding Calk at the same time 
to slip the essential ax in his belt, to which extraordinary 
precautions Calk had sagaciously added a tin cup; and 
the food was still in Rime’s pockets—four cakes of hard- 
tack and the best of a pound of caribou meat—and the 
ax was still in Calk’s belt. 

Four cakes of hard-tack and the best of a pound of 
caribou meat, provided there was no delay, no accident or 
long interval of foul weather, would carry them to the 
cottages of Fool Harbor. Fool Harbor was at the foot 
of Topmast;"and the crest of Topmast, a landmark, white 
against the gray sky, was visible ahead. 

Calk caught the first glimpse of Topmast when the men 
emerged from the fringe of spruce. 

“There she is,’”’ said he with satisfaction; ‘‘as true as a 
beacon light!” 

“She don’t shift,’” Rime observed dryly. 
“T tells you, Rime,’’ Calk declared, ‘‘it fair thrills me 
clap eyes on her again.’ 


oN ” 


~ 


t 


“All my life long I’ve been fightin’ up to her from sea 
an’ shore.” 

“Fog an’ snow.” 

“c Ay? 

“Tf ’twasn’t for Topmast,’’ Rime laughed, “‘we’d none 
of us never get home from nowhere.” 

“Tf we push hard the day,” said Calk, “‘we’ll haul her 
down the morrow easy enough, an’ sleep soft an’ warm an’ 
full-fed.”’ 

“Tn fair weather.” 

“We'll likely have fair weather.” 

a7 No.” 

It began to snow before dusk. Dry, feathery flakes, 
shaken from the northeast, played past in a rising 
wind. Thus far the barrens were clean. It was high land. 
A succession of northeast winds, blowing in from the sea, 
had swept it to the crust. Rime and Calk pushed out 
from the shelter of the spruce, bound to thrust their 
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advance to the last 
limit of the light, there 
to sleep as they could, 
or, failing sleep, to 
wait for thedawn; and 
the dogs followed in 
their wake. 

Presently the bar- 
rens were smoking 
with the frosty snow. 
Topmast disappeared. 
The wind began to 
bite. It blew high and 
cold, thickening all the 
while with snow as fine 
as dust—as blinding 
and as stifling as dust. 
The light dwindled. 
By and by Rime and 
Calk stumbled on a 
niggardly patch of 
bowlders and stunted 
spruce. It wasshelter. 
In the lee of a big 
bowlder, on the lee- 
ward edge of the 
spruce, they paused to 
rest and deliberate; 
and while they talked, 
enveloped in a dense 
back current of snow, 
the nine dogs of the 
pack waited restless 
and alert nearby It 
was their feeding time. 
They were hungry. 

Calk called to 
Joker: ‘‘Hi,b’y! You 
Joker! Come ’long- 
side here! Good ol’ 
dog! Wheet! Wheet! 
Huyh! Huyh!” 

Joker stared at 
Calk. 

“That’s queer!”” said Calk. ‘He won’t fawn. Why 
won’t he fawn, Rime? He won’t come when I calls un. 
Why not? Eh? What you make o’ such saucy behavior 
as that? I don’t like it.” 

““He’s nobody’s servant now,” Rime replied, ‘“‘an’ he 
knows it.” : 

“Discharged from duty?” 

“Every man for himself,’ Rime quoted. 

“T wish you had fed them dogs las’ night,” said Calk. 
“They’re too hungry t’ be trustful. That’s the trouble 
with un.” 

“T done the best I knowed how las’ night.” 

“Oh, I knows that! I isn’t pickin’ flaws.’ 

“There was jus’ one meal left.’ 

“Too bad we lost it!” 

“Well, it don’t matter much.” 

“T “low not,’’ Calk agreed dubiously. 
though,” he added. 

All the dogs were full-grown. They stood two feet and 
a half high and each weighed about one hundred pounds. 
No sentimental rhetoric would venture to describe them 
as the Friend of Man. They were slaves and savages. 
There was no warm light in their eyes. Even when they 
fawned, it was a pretense of affection and amiability. 
Their eyes remained cold, watchful, suspicious. Not one 
of the pack could be trusted. They yielded to hunger and 
abuse. No other influence was applied or recognized. 
They had gone hungry for two days; they must go without 
food for a day or two more. 

It was not to be assumed, however, that Rime and Calk 
were therefore in danger. The dogs were cowards. So 
long as the men could stand up and defend themselves 
they were safe. In the event of accident they would be 
attacked. If accident incapacitated them, and if the dogs 
were made aware of the incapacity or suspected it, the 
attack would be immediate and final. Thus far, Rime 
and Calk were eminently able to take care of themselves. 
The one had a whip—the other an ax. And the whole 
pack knew it. 

In an extremity a vital incapacity, of which the dogs 
were cognizant, would surely result in a ferocious rush. 


“It might, 


There was a drift in the lee of the big bowlder. It had 
grown almost as high as the rock with the slow accumula- 
tions of many northeast gales of snow. A back current 
of the high winds, helped by drafts from below, had 
fashioned a curving wall of the great drift. It curved out 
from the body of the bowlder and curled in toward the top. 


* 
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Between the rock and the concave wall of the drift there 
was a commodious space. The thin-edged ridge of the drift, 
curling toward the rock as it grew, almost roofed the space. 

Having discovered the fortunate refuge, Rime and Calk 
gathered wood for a fire. Calk broke the crust with his 
ax and Rime searched the snow for fagots. It was slow 
work. A good deal of wood was accumulated, however, 
before the night turned black—dry wood from the ground 
and dead limbs from the stunted trees. There was enough 
for the night. Rime and Calk crawled into the shelter 
and gratefully stowed themselves away from the bitter 
sweep of the wind. By that time the dogs had abandoned 
hope of food and dug themselves holes in the snow. 
Before long, the snow drifted over them and covered 
them up. They would lie quiet until dawn. 

In the lee of the bowlder there was comfort enough to 
keep Rime and Calk alive. The wind was blowing higher 
than ever and the temperature had fallen sharply; 
but nothing worse than whisps of the gale penetrated the 
shelter, and the mortal quality of the cold was mitigated 
by the little fire. Neither Rime nor Calk would freeze. 
They were dry—they were clad in thick sealhide from 
boots to mitts and hoods; and they hovered over the 
blaze, which, when they had melted snow in the tin 
cup and eaten the four cakes of hard-tack, they fed with 
discreet restraint. 

Yet the shelter was hardly tolerable. Smoke filled it. 
The swirling, lurid cloud choked Rime and Calk. Their 
eyes smarted and ran tears. They rubbed their eyes and 
coughed the smoke from their throats and nostrils. There 
was no sure, final escape, however, from the misery and 
slow damage of the smoke. The cold confined the men to 
their shelter. By midnight it was so cold that when Rime 
scorched his bare palms over the fire frost formed in the 
hairs on the back of his hands. Consequently, whatever 
degree of damage the smoke might work, it must be 
challenged and endured. No man could live the night 
through in the gale outside. 

Calk and Rime knew that the smoke threatened them. 

“Wonderful hard on the eyes!”’ Calk observed. ‘‘Agh!” 
he coughed. ‘I’m in pain.” 

“The smoke?” Rime replied. 

“T’m not able t’ bear it.” 

“You got t’ bear it.”’ 

““My eyes feels jus’ as if they was full 0’ needles.’ 

Rime laughed. 

“You is in a sad state, Calk,” said he. ‘My eyes feels 
no worse than if somebody had shook a pepperbox into 
them.” 

‘Jus’ like needles,’”’ Calk repeated. 

“Ay.” 

“The thrust of a million red-hot needles.”’ 

Rime was annoyed by the reiteration. It was nothing 
to annoy a man. Yet Rime was in the way of being 
annoyed by trifles. It was the irritability of misery. 

“‘Calk,”’ said he impatiently, ‘‘you—you trouble me. 
Don’t whine no more. I knows how you feels. 
all the same, no matter whose head they’re in. What 
hurts your eyes hurts mine. An’ the same with damage as 
with pain. ’Tis neither more nor less in your eyes than in 
mine. Now hold your tongue!” 

“Tf you suffered as much as me,” Calk protested, 
“‘yvou’d complain as much.” 

“T would not.” 

“Ye would!” 

“T’ve never trained myself t’ complain,’ said Rime 
with truth. ‘‘I enjoys my troubles alone.” 

“T’ve heared you whimper afore this.” 

““You’ve knowed me all your life,” Rime replied in 
anger, ‘‘an’ you’ve never heard me whimper. I don’t do 
it. An’ you knows I don’t do it.” 

“‘Keep your temper, Rime.” 

“T isn’t goin’ t’ be maligned by you.” 

“T didn’t mean nothin’, Rime. What’s the matter with 
you, anyhow? I never knowed you t’ carry on like this 
afore. You’re—you’re surly.” 

“Surly! Me?” Rime demanded. 

Calk perceived the drift to a fretful quarrel, proceeding 
from the wretchedness of the situation, and evaded the 
issue. 

“Well, anyhow,” said he uneasily, “we better be careful 
of our eyes in this here smoke.” 


“Tt blinds me too.”’ 


Eyes is’ 





The Seven Survivors Had Not 
Ventured Near. It Was the Bes 
havior of Wolves Rather Than of Dogs 


“We'll be as careful as we can be.”’ 

“T’ve no wish t’ be smoke-blind an’ helpless in the 
mornin’.” 

“We're forced t’ risk that,’’ said Rime amiably. 
got t’ keep the fire, isn’t we? What else?’ 

‘Tis sure as frosty as death!”’ 

“°T would be a worse fate t’ freeze solid than go blind 
for an hour or two.” 

“We got t’ keep sight enough between us t’ see ol’ 
Topmast in the mornin’.”” 

“T’ll lead you.” 

“They says a blind man’s a false guide.” 

“Blind or not,’’ Rime boasted, “I’m able t’ find Top- 
mast from the midst o’ Northeast Barrens. No trouble 
about that. Give me a glimpse at dawn,” he added, 
indulging in an alliterative hyperbole, ‘‘an’ I’ll be there at 
dusk.” 

““You’d stray, Rime.” 

“‘T’ve done wonders afore.” 

“Not blind.” 

“All we got t’ do is wait until we can see the crest 0’ 
Topmast,” Rime insisted. ‘I can carry the course once 
I’m started.” 

“We isn’t got no time t’ wait.” 

“Time enough for a pair o’ hardy stomachs.” 

“Anyhow,” said Calk, ‘‘I reckon I’ll step outside an’ 
let the wind wash my eyes out.” 

“No harm in that.” 

**T’ll come back when I’m too cold t’ remain.” 

“Do, Calk. Ill mind the fire. An’ when you comes 
back I’ll cleanse my own eyes.” 

Outside, in the blustering dark, Calk stumbled over a 
dog. What happened then shocked him to the marrow. 
The dog snapped at him—leaped away and snarled, seem- 
ing to have crouched for attack; and the sleeping pack, dis- 
turbed and instantly alert, sprang each from his drifted 
snowhole and snarled and growled in chorus. For a 
moment Calk held himself tense, expecting a rush; and 
for the first time the presence of the pack appeared as a 
definite, overwhelming menace. 

But the growling subsided, and Calk considered the 
more imminent menace of the wind. It was blowing a 
sixty-mile gale by that time. In the open, with no cluster 
of spruce and bowlders to break the push and slap of 
it, the wind would have caught Calk off his feet and flung 
him down. He hugged the lee of the bowlder until his 
eyes were clean of smoke and cooled of the blistering 
affliction of pain. When he was perilously cold he returned 
to the fire. 

Rime then sought relief in the air. And thus the night 
crept on its wretched course toward a wild dawn—Rime 
and Calk taking turns in the open. 

“Damn them dogs!’’ Calk whimpered. 

“What’s this!’”’ cried Rime, astounded. “A wicked 
slather o’ profanity, Calk? ’Tis.no time for such work.’ 

“°Tis the first oath ever I uttered aloud.” 

“Tt slipped easy, then.” 

“Every time I goes out,’’ Calk complained bitterly, 
“T’m afeared of an onset. I wish you had left that pack 
t? go down with the komatik. They’ll be savage with 
hunger the morrow. An’ an achin’ belly will neither wait 
nor choose. What’s meat is food to a dog, Rime. I don’t 
like them dogs. I wish they was dead.” 

“They isn’t your dogs.” 

“Tf they was,’’ Calk declared, ‘‘I’d strike their brains 
out whilst I could get near with an ax.’ 

Rime was determined. 

“As for me,” said he, ‘‘I’ll restore that pack t’ the man 
I borrowed it from if I haves t’ wheedle it all the way t’ 
Fool Harbor.” 

“You won’t be required t’ coax, Rime,” said Calk 
significantly. “‘That pack will follow closer than you 
expect.” 

“What's t’ fear?” 


“We 
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“There’s enough t’ fear! You’re stupid, Rime, if it 
has missed your understanding.” 

“T got my dogwhip.” 

“ec Ay.” 

“You got your ax.” 

pores 

“Well?” 

“Ye dunderhead!’’ Calk burst out. 
blind on the barrens!”’ 


“We'll both be 


Next morning there was no glimpse of Topmast—no 
far-off crest of white against a background of drab cloud. 
There was no glimpse of the sky—no glimpse of anything. 
All that day the gale blew furiously over the barrens and 
snow obscured the world. Nothing was visible beyond a 
range of thirty feet. The wind was dense, mighty, bitter 
cold; no man could travel in it—none livelong init. Rime 
and Calk chopped a bite or two from the frozen caribou 
meat and thawed it over the fire. It was a meager allow- 
ance for the day. 

Most of the day they spent in laboriously grubbing for 
wood in the snow in the midst of the spruce. The one 
stood in the lee of the bowlder and called directions for 
the other’s return through the murk. Smoke continued 
to inflame their eyes and aggravate and blind them. They 
were hungry, cold, weary for sleep, irritable. Every word 
fed to an irascible discussion. 

Some cantankerous exchanges in the morning disclosed 
the wisdom of silence. 

Then Calk began to suspect Rime. Rime had the meat 
in his pocket. Would Rime nibble the meat in the seclu- 
sion of the storm? For the time Calk mastered the 
suspicion. 

“T jus’ mustn’t think about such a thing as that,’’ he 
determined, ‘‘or I might come t’ believe it. I’ve no wish 
t’ do wrong. I’ll guard my thoughts.” 

The suspicion returned. 

“Tis jus’ the product o’ my misery,” Calk argued. 

Night came. Nothing was eaten. The decision was to 
save the meat for strength in the last march. It was 
Rime’s suggestion. It occurred to Calk that Rime might 
not so positively have proposed to husband the meat had 
Rime been as hungry as he. This was unreasonable. 
Calk was aware of it. At any rate, Rime could not have 
nibbled the meat. It was frozen as hard as stone. 

“T’m fair distracted with hunger,” Calk thought, striv- 
ing against the fantastic suspicion. ‘‘I’m in peril o’ bein’ 
mastered.” 

Rime thought: 

“‘T’m jus’ as glad the meat’s in my pocket. I might be 
evil-minded in my misery an’ mistrust Calk if he had it.” 

In the night the wind fell away. At dawn there was not 
a breath astir on the barrens. Topmast was not then 
visible. The weather was still bitter cold. There was a 
mist of frost in the air. It hung like fog. Rime and Calk, 
waiting for day to clear the air, were white with frost. 
They were like snow men. Frost formed in the hair of 
the skins in which they were clad and coated the flesh of 
their faces. 

Still, the promise of the dawn was for a fair day. Pres- 
ently the rosy glow of dawn appeared to the half-blinded 
men; and soon after that the drab color of the world 
turned white and the haze of frost began to sparkle as the 
sun burned its way through to the crust of Northeast 
Barrens. When the sun was up, the air clear, the sky blue, 
the snow a glistening white, Rime caught—he fancied—a 
momentary glimpse of the crest of Topmast. 

To an unimpaired vision the clear-cut outline and flash- 
ing heights of Topmast would have been instantly conspic- 
uous; but Rime’s vision was gravely impaired, and 
the sun, striking up from the crust, hurt his eyes and 
blinded his sight. The momentary glimpse was in the 
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right quarter, however; and Rime and Calk, having eaten 
of the caribou meat, went forward. 

Snow had fallen after the wind went down. The crust 
was carpeted thick and soft. 

“That’s queer!’’ Calk ejaculated abruptly. 

Rime stopped. 

“What's the matter?”’ he demanded. ‘What’s queer? 
You startle me, Calk.” 

“No dogs!” 

“Oh, pshaw!”’ said Rime, relieved. 
round somewheres. You may lay t’ that.” 

“T don’t see none.” 

“You’re too blind t’ see.” 

“T don’t hear none.” 

“The snow’s thick underfoot. 
no sound in snow like this.” 

Calk was troubled. 

“TI don’t like it,” said he. “’Tis too queer t’ please me. 
Where is them dogs, Rime?” 

“Taggin’ behind.” 

“Ts you seed ’em?”’ 

“T can’t see fifty fathom,” Rime replied. “My eyes 
was sore with smoke when we started. The snow blinds 
me now. I wish ’twould cloud up. Dogs?” he added. “TI 
isn’t seed a hide or hair. They’re lurkin’ behind. We 
isn’t goin’ t’ lose Ezra Ball’s team. Don’t you fret about 
that.” 

Calk laughed harshly. 

“That isn’t what I’m frettin’ about,” said he. 
now, Rime. Far from it.” 

“Oh, come on! We’re losin’ time.” 

Calk’s anxiety was not to be eased. He whistled to the 
pack. There was no response. He peered roundabout. 
No living thing was visible. So inflamed were his eyes, 
so bright and painful the sun on the snow, that his eye- 
lids were closed to mere quivering slits. His range of 
definite vision was already not more than fifty yards. 

“T can’t see!’’ he complained. 

“Save your sight,”” Rime admonished. 

“T’ve no wish t’ waste it,” Calk replied tartly. “I wants 
t’ know where them dogs is afore I ventures on. I’m 
uneasy. A blind man, Rime, is an anxious man. He’s all 
the safer for knowin’ all he can find out about what he 
may expect. I’m fast goin’ snow-blind in this sunlight, 
Rime; an’ so is you, fast or slow. If them dogs is taggin’ 
us like a pack 0’ wolves we ought t’ know it an’ take pre- 
cautions. You an’ me, Rime,” he added with a sage wag 
of the head, ‘‘is the only chance they got on these barrens.” 

“What you mean, Calk?” 

“T means,”’ Calk replied, “that you an’ me is the only 
meat on the barrens.” 

“Hut!” Rime scoffed. 

“There’s one thing sure,” Calk went on: ‘If them dogs 
is hereabouts they’re stalkin’ us like wild wolves, or they’d 
answer my call. They lurk, Rime. They’re on dishonest 
business. An’ if they comes near they mustn’t find out 
that our eyes isn’t as useful as they usually is. Now you 
mark what I says, Rime. Don’t you let them dogs know 
that your eyes is refusin’ duty. An’ I won’t, neither.” 

“Calk,” said Rime, “‘I’ll tell you where them dogs is. 
*Tis a simple matter.”’ 

“Where is they, Rime?’ 

“They’ve gone on t’ Fool Harbor.” 


“The dogs is 


A dog wouldn’t make 


“Not 


‘ray 


Calk laughed again. This time it was a hearty out- 
burst. It diminished in chuckles. 

“Sure enough!” said he. “They’ve got hungry an’ 
gone home for grub. I’m at ease. Come on!” 

They set out again. 

“°T will surprise the folk at Fool Harbor,” said Rime 
presently, ‘“‘when the pack turns up without us.” 

“They’ll be startled.” 

“Ay,” said Rime; “they’ll surmise trouble.” 

Before noon Rime and Calk were disabled and in agony. 
The reflected light from the snow, striking into eyes made 
sore by smoke, was like a flame. It blistered. They 
stumbled, walking with eyes closed, for the most part— 


permitting only imperative flashes of the immediate path © 


to enter. 

Though the sun was high, the sky blue, the air dry and 
clean, the color of the world vivid, the contrasts sharply 
definite, for Rime and Calk the remoter landscape—even 
the shining bulk of Topmast—was shrouded in the im- 
penetrable haze of snow-blindness. 

Presently detail vanished altogether from the world. 
Even the next step was vague. The advance was resolute 
and constant, however, Calk grumbling bitterly all the 
while, according to his habit of magnifying difficulties in 
celebration of his own prowess, and Rime, temperament- 
ally disinclined even to admit a disability, declaring that 
he could see like a hawk. 

As a matter of fact, the one was as blind as the other— 
Rime as blind as Calk, and Calk as blind as Rime. But 
Rime led the way, admitting no vital handicap; and Calk, 
in his wake, complained that he could not see to follow 
his own nose. 

Calk depended on Rime for guidance. There was noth- 
ing else for him to do. He gave the matter of direction no 
thought whatsoever, except occasionally to wonder whether 
they were in the right or the wrong way. As no debate 
could assist Rime, to whose resources, whatever they were, 
the responsibility had been committed, no suggestion was 
offered. Calk whimpered that he was hungry; that he was 
thirsty; that he was weak; that he was stone-blind—the 
which, for a time, was the sum of his communications. 

Rime, too, was hungry, thirsty, weak, blind. That he 
was hungry he admitted lightly, and that he was parched; 
but that he was weak and blind he denied. As for the 
direction, he was sure of it, said he, in his confident, boast- 
ful way; he had glimpsed Topmast at dawn, said he, and 
he would lead Calk down Rattle Gully to Fool Harbor 
at dusk. 

And persisting doggedly, the world all the while turning 
black, they came to a patch of bowlders and stunted 
spruce, midway of the afternoon, which they were too 
blind to identify and had not sight enough to search. 

Seven of these patches of spruce and bowlders were 
scattered over Northeast Barrens. 

“Now what’s this?” said Calk. “Is it Ragged Wood?” 

“T hopes ’tis Ragged Wood,” Rime replied. 

“Does you know that ’tis?”’ 

“No, I doesn’t. All I knows is that, accordin’ t’? my 
reckonin’, it ought t’ be Ragged Wood. If my eyes wasn’t 
beginnin’ t’ bother me a bit I’d be able t’ tell for sure.” 

“T believes ’tis Dwarf Wood,” Calk complained. 

“Tf ’tis Dwarf Wood,” said Rime, “we're astray for 
good an’ all. But I believes ’tis Ragged Wood. Somehow, 


it feels like Ragged Wood. An’ if ’tis Ragged Wood I'll find 
Rattle Gully easy enough an’ we’ll be home afore dark.” 

“’Tis Dwarf Wood.” 

“No, Calk; ’tis not Dwarf Wood. I’ve not strayed that 
far from the course.” 

“It might be Swamp Hole.” 

“Too much timber.” 

“How do you know there’s timber, Rime?” said Calk. 
“Dang’ if I don’t believe you can see as well as you says 
you can! You’re nowheres near so blind as me. I can’t 
see a inch ahead.” 

“You’d know there was timber,’ Rime replied, ‘‘if 
you’d feel about an’ discover it.’ 

“Tf ’tisn’t Swamp Hole, then, it might be Big Rock.” 

“Oh, no, Calk! I isn’t traveled in a circle. Not by no 
means, m’ lad! ’Tisn’t Big Rock.” 

“Tt might be Scrub Shelter.” 

“Look you, Calk!” said Rime in a temper. “It might 
be Scrub Shelter and it might be Swamp Hole an’ it might 
be Big Rock; but ’tisn’t. An’ if ’tis or ’tisn’t we got t’ 
believe, jus’ the same, that ’tis Ragged Wood an’ shape 
our course accordin’. I believes ’tis Ragged Wood. You 
better believe so too. I’ve growed mighty tired o’ your 
whinin’, Calk.” 

“Tf ’tis Ragged Wood we’re near home.” 

“We is.” 

“Well, then, we’ll eat the meat in your pocket—what’s 
left o’ the meat. An’ we’ll melt some snow an’ have a 
drink. I’m perishin’ for water. An’ I can strive no longer 
without food.” 

Rime had gone rigid and scowling. For a moment he 
stared blankly at Calk. 

“Calk!” said he. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“What you mean jus’ then?” 

“T didn’t mean nothin’ out o’ the way. I don’t know 
what you’re talkin’ about.” 

“The rest 0’ the meat, says you.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean nothin’ by that. Don’t be foolish, 
Rime. You can see better than me. Grub round for some 
wood. ’T'won’t be no trouble for you t’ find it. We’ll have 
afire. Here’s the ax. Pass over the meat.” 

“What you want the meat for?” 

“Tl get the meat ready whilst you gather the wood— 
that’s all. Pass it over, Rime.” 

Rime was silent. 

“Tis a queer thing t’ say,” said he coldly at last. 
“There’s nothin’ t’ get ready.” 

This enraged’ Calk. 

“What you want t’ keep it for?’”’ he demanded. ‘“‘You’ve 
had it all day. Now you pass it over!” 

“All right, Calk,”’ said Rime. 

There was some confusion before Rime’s hand came 
into contact with Calk’s and the meat changed custody. 

“T thought you could see,” said Calk. 

“T can see well enough.”’ 

“Well, then, you must have been pretendin’ jus’ now 
that you couldn’t.” 

To this Rime did not reply. 

“T’ll get the wood,” said he. ‘Don’t drop the meat,” he 
added; ‘“‘you might lose it in the snow.” 

“Won’t no harm come t’ that meat from me,” Calk 
retorted. (Continued on Page 69) 





The Dogs Followed Close on the Heels of Rime 
and Calk, Downcast and Uneasy 
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mining stock put away somewhere. Practi- 

cally everybody in the West has too. But in 
each section there is a vast difference in the kind of stock, 
and in the way it was purchased, and in the general state 
of mind about this form of investment. 

Frankly, the East considers mining stock not an invest- 
ment but a gamble. Gambling is very wicked—unless one 
happens to win. The East usually loses. So mining stock 
is a wicked gamble and, in the land of safe four per cent 
interest on bonds, it is looked upon with either bitter 
skepticism or amusement. If one owns worthless mine 
shares he is bitter. If a friend owns them it is funny. 

The West, on the contrary, regards mining stock as an 
investment and sometimes even as a form of thrift. It 
expects to realize from ten to twenty-five per cent divi- 
dends on some of its money, and frequently does so. 
Moreover, the increase in the value of the stock, in a pros- 
pect that has been developed into a mine, may run from 
one hundred to one thousand per cent. 

When the Easterner is asked how he came to buy mining 
stock, he usually tells the same story. He had a thousand 
dollars saved. A glib promoter came along selling Shoe- 
string Silver at fifty cents a share. The fellow exhibited 
samples of rich silver ore and predicted that the stock 
would shortly go to one dollar a share—in fact, this was 
the last week at which it could be bought for fifty cents. 


N mmsine everybody in the East has a bundle of 


How the West Puts Money Into Mines 


HE Easterner took two thousand shares and put the 
stock away. Itis still put away. There has never been 
a market for Shoestring Silver since. Some time ago the 
Easterner wrote a friend out West asking about Shoestring 
Silver, and nobody out there had ever heard of such a mine. 
Asa matter of fact, the Easterner never had what the West 
would consider a good run for his money, His mining 
stock was probably manufactured in the East. There may 
have been some physical basis for it out West, in the form 
of an old prospect hole; but little of the money realized 
from the sale of this stock ever went into actual develop- 
ment operations—it was absorbed in selling expenses. 
The Easterner has never heard that stocks in real Western 
mining enterprises are sold, not by promoters but by regular 
brokers, members of stock exchanges in 
mining centers like San Francisco, Denver, 
Salt Lake City and Spokane. The East- 
erner does not know that the Westerner, 
instead of putting such a small fortune as 
one thousand dollars into a single mine 
project, would scatter it judiciously among 
ten or twenty different enterprises, at the 
advice of a broker who has made careful 
investigations through engineers. The 
chances for at least one of these enterprises 
to develop into a real mine, returning 
big profits, are very good, and, even if 
none of them ever does so, the Westerner 
will still have the satisfaction of knowing 
that his venture was a clean gamble. 
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em They Make Mines by Nickels and D 
By James H. Colllims 


Nine times in ten the successful Western metal mine in 
its beginnings was just a prospect hole. There are excep- 
tions in the big low-grade deposits of ore, like the porphyry 
copper beds, vast deposits that have been known for years, 
whose owners have awaited the improved mining or re- 
covery process that would enable large corporations to work 
them. But even these low-grade mines have often been 
located, in the first place, by the prospector’s discoveries 
of high-grade ore, near the surface, in the same district. 

The prospector is first on the ground. He finds an out- 
crop of gold, silver, copper, zinc, lead or what not, on the 
side of a mountain, in some remote cafion, and by slow 
hand methods, with a limited money backing, digs far 
enough into the ground to demonstrate that it is worth 
while to dig farther. The prospector is a child of hope. 
He hammers the rocks and runs his trenches, believing 
that the very next stroke of the pick will uncover a bonanza. 
The percentages are all against him, for not one good out- 
crop in a hundred ever leads to anything worth being 
called a mine. But when he finds metal, and stakes his 
claim, and comes back with his samples to be assayed, his 
optimism is at fever heat. He would scorn an offer of 
one hundred thousand dollars for all rights in his find, 
because he believes it is worth millions. At the same time, 
if five thousand dollars is actually spread out before him 
for a share in his claim, he is apt to be impressed and to 
close with such an offer—for the money is needed to carry 
on development work. 

So, if his hole in the ground is at all promising, a bargain 
will be struck. Such a bargain differs with every prospect. 
Sometimes a group of Western investors will form a 
syndicate and take a lease of the claim, with the under- 
standing that so many feet of shaft or tunnel are to be 
dug, or that a certain amount of work is to be carried out 
over a given period, or that a certain sum of money is to be 
invested in proving or disproving the property, the profits 
to be divided on a stated basis, if there are any profits. 
Thus the prospect hole, with its timbers and waste pile and 
few feet of diggings, the sort of hole that can be seen every 
mile along every railroad in a mineralized country, becomes 
a development and is on its way to make a mine. 
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Right at this point, however, a drastic separation 

takes place between the good prospect and the worth- 

less one. Not every prospect is attractive for develop- 
ment. Perhaps not one in a hundred ever has any money 
spent upon it, and hardly one in a thousand ever makes a 
mine. Before capital is invested by experienced mining 
men a thorough examination will be made by mining en- 
gineers, who quickly eliminate the dream mines, expose the 
isolated stringers and pockets of ore that looked like exten- 
sive deposits to their discoverer, and figure on the difficulties 
involved where ore of low grades is situated far from water 
or transportation. 

Every large mining corporation has its corps of engineers 
to send out for an examination, if it makes a business of 
developing new properties; and the mining operators and 
brokers also employ experts to make an investigation 
before money is invested. So the engineer is constantly 
roaming over the mineral country, from Colorado to Cali- 
fornia, from Arizona to Alaska. By auto, on horseback 
and in boats he goes into wild sections, far from railroad 
or town, to look at a prospector’s find, with the cool eye 
of the factory expert that he is. For there can be little 
romance to him in mining. If his report upon a prospect 
is favorable it means that a veritable industrial plant will 
be constructed, which must be provided with ore of such 
grade that the plant will show a manufacturing profit. 
Naturally he blasts many hopes, as in a case not long ago 
where an engineer, after riding forty miles from the rail- 
road to view a hole dug by two old men who thought they 
had found gold, had to tell them that their discovery was 
only iron pyrites—fool’s gold. 


Financing Mine Development 


(pee prospector is far more apt to be deluded than dis- 
honest. He takes most of the gambling chances in an 
industry that is three-fourths gamble in its early stages. 
So the engineer’s task is not so much to detect deception 
as to apply the factory expert’s logic to the prospector’s 
hopes, and thus prevent capitalizing them if there is not a 
factory profit in sight. The mining engineer is usually 
frank in admitting that his views may be too conservative. 
Very often they are made so by the requirements of those 
who send him out. Again and again the prospector or the 
development syndicate has gone ahead 
and unearthed real mines where the tech- 
nical opinion was adverse to their attempt- 
ing it. 

The prospector has dug his hole in the 
ground and found ore. The mining engi- 
neer has reported the outlook promising. 

Now comes a scheme of finance peculiar to 
Western metal mining. After the bargain 
has been struck with the prospector, under 
which development is to be carried on, and 
he to share in results, one of two courses 
will be followed. A close corporation will 
be formed among a group of business men, 
who agree to pay in so much a month to 
(Concluded on Page 61) 
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The Prospector is a Child of Hope. He Hammers the Rocks and Runs His Trenches, Believing the Next Stroke of the Pick Will Uncover a Bonanza 
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N THE back stretch of the Lilac Hill 
Race Track, and by the light of what 
poets are pleased to calla silvery moon, 

Major Agamemnon Miles mopped the per- 
spiration from his expansive countenance as 
he peered down into a deep hole from which 
a tall red and white quarter pole had just 
been lifted. 

The Major leaned heavily on the spade, 
which, for one of his age and avoirdupois, he 
had wielded with astounding vigor, and 
panting from the effects of unusual exertion 
gave vent to his feelings. 

“T’ve been engaged in many enterprises 
in my time, Jodey,”’ he exclaimed, “but I 
nevah did figgah that I’d go so extensively 
into th’ real-estate business. Still, aftah all, 
most of th’ money in circulation was origi- 
nally dug out of th’ ground.” 

“Dat’s what, Majah!” agreed the lat- 
ter’s factotum as he threw down a pick. 
“KX feller has to scratch wid both hands 
nowadays to bring home coffee an’ bacon 
fo’ de chillun.” 

“Yes, indeed, Jodey,’’ philosophized the 
Major. ‘‘Money can make a Roman sena- 
tor out of a bootblack, or a jailbird out of 
a judge; but just now we must get busy, 
boy, an’ dig that othah hole. Th’ main 
thing is to plant th’ pole in th’ right spot. 
How fast do you suppose that filly can run 
a qua’tah?” 

“De bestest move she evah made was in 
twenty-six, an’ I was kickin’ her at every 
jump,” responded the black boy. ‘‘She’s in 
de mud-turtle stakes fo’ fair!” ™ 

“Well, lemme see!” responded the Major 
thoughtfullyashé worked out alittle problem 
in mental arithmetic. ‘That would make 
her cover about seventeen yards to th’ second, wouldn’t 
it? Just drag that pole down th’ track about one hundred 
feet an’ we’ll erect anew monument to th’ evahlastin’ glory 
of th’ speed idea. Aftah that everythin’ll be in readiness 
when th’ subscribers’ special arrives. But we must hurry, 
Jodey; it will nevah do to disappoint yore guests on an 
occasion of this kind.” 

The little negro chuckled as he worked rapidly, throwing 
the earth out of the new hole he was digging. After the 
manner of his race he could not refrain from reiterating a 
narrative with the details of which the Major was already 
familiar. 

“You’d ’a’ died laughin’, Majah, when dat yaller niggah 
ob th’ Judge’s come ovah to de stable! He talked ’bout 
everything; an’ den, at last, he come right down to de 
water’s edge. 

““Jodey,’ sez he, ‘does dat boss man ob yores ebber 
hand yo’ any real money?’ 

“‘T knowed jes’ about what he was arter; so I sez, kinder 
surprised like, ‘Whad d’ye call real money, niggah?’ sez I. 

“*Fo’ instance, fifty dollahs!’ sez he. 

““Go on ’way from me, man!’ sez I. ‘Dar ain’t no race- 
track niggah ebber sees dat kind ob money. Don’t talk 
foolishness!’ 

“Oh, yes, indeedy, dey do,’ sez he—‘if dey puts a twitch 
on dar upper lip so’s dey can’t cackle!’ sez he. 

““*Whad does yo’ mean?’ sez I. 

“Now lookaheah, black boy!’ sez he. 
talk real clubby to yo’. We-all knows yo’ kin ride; 
yo’ need a manager,’ sez he. 

°F’ why?’ sez I. ‘I ain’t got no business to manager.’ 

“Wid dat, he ups an’ laughs as if he’d heard de best joke 
ob de season. 

“*VYo’ crazy little moke!’ sez he. ‘How ’bout dat peart- 
lookin’ yearlin’ filly yo’ has in yore barn? Is she as good 
as yo’ say she is? ’Ca’se why, Judge Merriman, my boss 
man, ’lows she looks like de real article; but yo’ gotter 
show him!’ 

““*T don’t hab to show nobody nothin’,’ sez I. ‘I’ll show 
?em when we gets to de races, in all de big stakes,’ sez I. 

““Wait a minute, befo’ yo’ goes rampagin’ round,’ sez 
he. ‘Dis yeah ole man ob yores don’t ebber give yo’ 
nothin’ but a game ob talk—ain’t dat so?’ 

““T dunno,’ sez I; ‘he gibs me all’s comin’ to me, I 
reckon.’ 

““Th)at’s whad’s de mattah wid de cullud race,’ sez he— 
“dey ain’t ambitious an’ dey don’t reach out. Wake up, 
boy; de Majah hasn’t nebber seen dat filly work, has he?’ 

““*Fiow could he,’ sez I, ‘when he ain’t been home since 
I broke her?’ 

““*Well,’ sez he, ‘dat bein’ de case, whad’s de mattah 
wid yore makin’ a little side money fo’ yore ownself? If she 
has de real speed to burn, why, de Judge and his partner, 
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The Major Pursued the Even Tenor of His Way Until He Reached the Courthouse 


Mistah Ben DuBois, wants her; but he’s gotta hab what 
he calls an Orbicular Dependation.’ 

““How willhegitit?’sezI. ‘Darain’tno such hoss,’ sez I. 

““Tawd! Lawd!’sezhe. ‘Yo’-all is de nappiest-headed 
niggah I evah seen. Why, work her fo’ dem, ob course!’ 

“**T dassent,’ sez I. ‘Somebody’d see me an’ run an’ tell 
de Majah.’ 

““Yar you go again!’ sez he. ‘Ain’t de nights longer 
dan de days dis time ob de yeah? Whad’s de mattah wid 
sendin’ her a fast qua’tah to-morrow night ’bout one 
o’clock? We kin time her by de lanterns; and den, if she 
does what yo’ say, my folks will buy her befo’ de Majah 
finds out what he has got. Ain’t yo’ wised up yit?’ 

““* An’ whar does I come in?’ sez I. 

““*Yo’ comes inter de king’s house wid fifty dollahs in 
yore jeans,’ sez he; ‘and I has de money wid me—I has 
de money right heah wid me!’ sez he. 

“**Jes’ lemme look at dat ole money,’ sez I, ‘an? —— 

The Major grunted. 

“Yes, yes!”’ he interrupted. “I know that story by 
heart. Th’ infernal scoundrels—they’re as rapacious as 
a lot of wolves. I’ve been payin’ tribute to ’em fo’ yeahs 
an’ yeahs; an’ they ain’t satisfied. Now they think I have 
a good race filly, an’ they want to steal her. So far as 
probity is concerned, they remind me of a saddle hoss 
I bought once. Th’ feller that sold him to me guaranteed 
he was a family hoss.” 

“An’ was he, Majah?” 

“Well, Jodey, he filled th’ specifications, all right,’ 
responded his master, ‘‘because it took th’ whole blamed 
family to ride him.” 

The Major spoke as one having authority. For several 
years he had been the power behind the leading gambling 
house in his home town, and in the course of his activities 
had rendered unto Cesar the things that were Cesar’s, the 
latter being represented by the judge, the prosecuting 
attorney and the chief of police. He snorted indignantly as 
he pondered on the thousands of dollars which, in order to 
secure immunity, he had paid into the coffers of the sys- 
tem; and with each month came greater demands. 

Judge Merriman and Ben DuBois, the prosecuting 
attorney, were partners in a racing stable. In their con- 
duct of local privilege, as in all other enterprises, they were 
grasping and avaricious. Now they looked with covetous 
eyes on a certain chestnut filly owned by the Major and 
judiciously touted as being a world beater by Jodey Beam. 
Greek was about to meet Greek. 

Both the Major and his Man Friday worked swiftly and 
steadily until the pole was firmly planted in its new habi- 
tat. They packed the earth about it carefully in such a 
manner that even to a practiced eye nothing would attract 
attention. Then the former drew back and viewed the 
results of his labor with unqualified approval. 
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“Tf that little old cheap filly don’t break 
th’ Judge’s watch now, Jodey,’”’ he vouch- 
safed, “‘she’ll have to be hog-tied an’ hitched’* 
to th’ grand stand. Yo’ bettah hustle back 
to th’ stable an’ be ready when they arrive. 
I’ll hide out somewheah an’ view th’ pro- 
ceedin’s. Then, when it’s all ovah, we’ll put 
th’ pole back where it belongs.” 
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OOD mawnin’, Majah!” 
“Good mawnin’, Judge!” 

“How do yo’-all feel this mawnin’, 
Majah?” 

“Tf I felt any bettah,” attested Major 
Miles, ‘“‘I’d kick ovah th’ dashboard an’ run 
off with th’ family chariot! How is it with 
yo’, Judge?” 

Major Miles was sitting on the veranda 
of his home, drinking in the late autumn 
sunshine, and Judge Merriman had just 
happened along, pausing ostensibly to ex- 
change greetings. ‘‘None too well—none 
too well! Just tol’able,’’ droned the Judge. 
“T ain’t been feelin’ ——” 

“Aha!” brokein Major Miles solicitously. 
“System needs a little tonin’ up; livah a 
mite out of ordah, I expect.” 

“Health’s all right,’ croaked the first 
speaker; ‘it’s my pocketbook—that’s on 
th’ north side of th’ weathah.” 

“Tt’s an awful thing when a man’s bank 
account falls victim to tuberculosis,’ purted 
the Major with every evidence of friendly 
interest. “It’s almost as embarrassin’ as to 
wake up in th’ mawnin’ an’ find some feller 
has walked off with yore britches or bested 
yo’ in a hoss trade. Bin a little too handy 
with yore pen, I reckon?” 

“That’s it!” wheezed Judge Merriman dolefully. “I 
indorsed for a passel of worthless scamps an’ they left me 
holdin’ th’ bag. It almost crippled me,” he added with a 
grim smile of self-abnegation. ‘Th’ fact of th’ mattah is, 
it really has squeezed me to some extent.” 

“Too bad! Too bad, Judge!” sympathized the Major. 
“T always figgahed that of all membahs of our little com- 
munity yo’ were th’ financial Rock of Ages.” 

“Tt’s a mistake, Majah—a great mistake,” declared the 
Judge hastily and with almost suspicious earnestness. ‘‘I 
just manage to scrape along an’ keep on speakin’ terms 
with th’ butcher and grocer. But, changin’ th’ subject, 
how did yo’ find things up North an’ when did yo’ return?” 

“Just landed last night, suh,’’ replied the Major. “Th’ 
North’s holdin’ her own, allright. Everything that looks 
good up theah is labeled with a Keep Off th’ Grass! or 
Don’t Pick th’ Flowers! sign. I didn’t gathah anything 
worth mentionin’.”’ 

“Been out to look at th’ hosses yet?” queried the Judge. 

“T ain’t got much to look at nowadays,’”’ quoth the 
Major. ‘‘T’ll get rund to th’ track by and by. Shootin’ 
Star is th’ only meal ticket I’m feedin’, an’ he won’t last 
much longer; he’s gettin’ along.” 

“T saw yore niggah exercisin’ a chestnut filly a few days 
ago,’ resumed the Judge, without displaying animation 
and in ordinary conversational tones. ‘‘She’s a likely 
appearin’ trick; but looks are as deceptive in a race hoss 
as they are in a woman.” 

“That’s right, Judge; yo’ called th’ turn,” assented the 
Major with every manifestation of sincerity. ‘I don’t set 
much sto’ on looks, except that, when we come to think 
of it, most of th’ stars, both among womenfolks an’ race 
hosses, were fairly up in th’ pictures. Conformation is 
all right; but it’s got to walk hand in hand with somethin’ 
else. I ain’t seen that filly since we halter-broke her. I 
expect she must be bridle-wise by this time; an’ I was 
thinkin’ if I got round to it I’d go out this aftahnoon an’ 
let Jodey step her along, just to see whether or not she 
belongs with th’ sacred thirty-six.” 

“Dangerous to June ’em too early,” cautioned the 
Judge fervently. ‘I don’t believe in settin’ ’em down 
until aftah th’ New Yeah. If she was mine I’d give her 
plenty of time; but she’s a nice filly an’ I’d like to have her 
in the barn just to look at, if nothin’ else. Have yo’ evah 
priced her?”’ 

“Indeed, no, suh,” returned Major Miles. ‘Indeed, no, 
Judge; folks wants th’ ready-made article now. Her main 
value, as I take it at the present time, lies in th’ fact that 
she’s a good-looker, an’ th’ only livin’ daughter of Old 
Hysterics. I wouldn’t know how to price her except from 
that standpoint. Considering breedin’ an’ quality, I sup- 
pose she’d fetch two or three thousand dollahs at any of 
the yearlin’ sales.” 
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“Th’ best race hosses come from untried mares,”’ haz- 
arded the Judge warily. ‘Yo’ set a high mark, Majah. 
I wouldn’t mind ownin’ that filly at a fair valuation, but 
I can’t waste ammunition shootin’ at. the stars.” 

“Judge,” interposed Major Miles solemnly,.“I agree 
with yo’, and yore argument is well taken; but yo’ must 
remembah that Hysterics was retired from th’ turf early in 
her three-yeah-old form, an’ wasn’t raced to death. That’s 
mainly the reason I’m expectin so much from her daugh- 
ter. Lawd, what a race mare she was! When she died 
I should have erected a monument to her; but if I had 
reared a shaft commensurate with her achievements it 
would have touched th’ blue canopy above, an’ I couldn’t 
afford it. 

“Howevah,” continued the Major, “‘this filly is th’ only 
yearlin’ I have, an’ th’ expense of keepin’ her until I can 
give her a fair trial ain’t likely to land me in th’ poor- 
house. Still, if yo’ want her an’ make me a fair offer, I ain’t 
agoin’ to set th’ dog on yo’.” 

“Tt’s out of all reason,” de- 
murred the Judge sourly— 
‘“‘absolutely out of th’ question. 
How would a thousand strike 
yo?” 

Major Miles laughed good- 
naturedly and protested, shak- 
ing an admonitory finger. 

“Th’ Book says: ‘Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbor’s goods, 
nor his ox, nor his wife, nor any- 
thing that is his’—which prob- 
ably included whatever race 
hosses was in th’ land at th’ time 
it was written. Fo’ sentimental 
reasons this filly is probably mo’ 
valuable to me than to anyone 
else. I wouldn’t advise yo’ to 
pay mo’ than she’s worth. I 
think all yore exceptions are well 
taken, but we won’t have any hard 
feelin’s about it. Yo’ know th’ old 
sayin’, Judge: ‘A hoss is worth as 
much as yo’ can get fo’ him, an’ 
most men are rated by th’ price they 
set on themselves.’ ”’ 

“Well, let’s say two thousand an’ 
eall it a trade,” suggested Judge 
Merriman with some irritability. 
“Tt’s too much; but I’m a child in 
a toy store when it comes to a hoss 
that fills my eye.” 

“It’s mo’ than she’s worth, 
Judge,’”’ counseled the Major; “but 
I swear to goodness I’m like th’ boy 
when th’ circus comes along—th’ 
call of th’ calliope makes his feet 
restless an’ he ain’t responsible. I 
don’t want to part with her, as I told 
yo’; but if yo’ say twenty-five 
hundred, an’ five hundred out of th’ first stake she wins, I 
might consider it—othahwise we will talk about something 
mo’ entertainin’.”’ 

The Major’s air and tone were affable and courteous; 
but, for all that, the Judge premised that he detected a 
note of finality. 

In any event he argued with himself that it would be 
dangerous to procrastinate. 

“Th? infernal ole fossil!’’ he soliloquized. ‘“‘He figgahs 
he’s stingin’ somebody, but when he wakes up he'll find 
it’s a frosty mawnin’, with th’ fiah out.’’ Then he said 
aloud: 

“Well, Majah, I’m just crazy enough to take her. I’d 
oughter be put away where they keep folks that ain’t got 
good sense; but I’ll take her. Just draw up th’ necessary 
documents an’ we'll close th’ deal.” 


One week following the events above related two men 
stood in front of the grand stand at the Lilac Hill Race 
Track and watched a chestnut filly as she came racing 
at top speed through the stretch. They eyed each other 
askance as they compared watches. 

“Twenty-six and a half—is that what yo’ made it, 
Ben?” queried the taller of the two. His tones were redo- 
lent of surprise and indignation. 

“Exactly, Judge,” growled the man addressed. “The 
last time we gave her a trial she worked a shade fastah. 
I thought then that she was off a peg and that she would 
come back to her speed, but she’s goin’ south every day. 
She’s just a false alarm; and if ever she finds a home it will 
be between th’ shafts of a hack.” 

“How do yo’ suppose we got stung like that, Ben?” 
shrilled Judge Merriman. ‘‘It doesn’t seem possible, an’ 
everything looked all right when we gave her that moon- 
light trial. Can yo’ account fo’ it?” 

The other shook his head dolefully. 

“Tf I knew th’ answer,” he replied, ‘“‘I’d have it set in 
diamonds. All I know is that we paid twenty-five hun- 
dred dollahs fo’ an exotic that only blooms at night—an’ 


unfortunately all th’ races are run between sunup an’ sun- 
down.” 

“T’ll get even with that old pirate,” hissed the jurist. 
““What’s more, I’ll get my money back with interest; just 
watch me! I don’t know what he did, but he must have 
done somethin’.” 

“How do yo’ propose to get even?” queried his com- 
panion pessimistically. 

“‘Ain’t yo’ th’ prosecutin’ attorney an’ ain’t I th’ 
judge?” retorted his partner. ‘‘An election is comin’ on 
an’ it’s time fo’ a reform movement. It’ll help us both 
ways. In th’ first place, we'll corral th’ church vote; an’, 
secondly, as that ole scamp, Miles, is th’ real sponsor for 
th’ biggest gamblin’ house in town, it will kick th’ pins 
from undah him. Then, whenever he wants to open up 
again, we’ll make him pay th’ price.” 

With his course mapped out, the Judge’s scheme rapidly 
took on accomplishment. On the very next morning the 








With Steel and Wing and Beak the Combatants Fought Each Other All Over the Pit 


administration organ blazoned forth on its front page the 
following announcement: 


GAMBLING Must Go! 

Lip CLAMPED Down! 
MIGHTY MOVEMENT, BACKED BY 
AUTHORITIES, WILL STAMP OuT VICE! 
Civic Purity LEAGUE 
AIDS IN A CRUSHING CRUSADE 
AGAINST LOCAL INIQUITY! 


Major Agamemnon Miles and his interests were left 
floundering about in the deep waters of reform. 


III 


T WAS high noon on the first day after the newspaper 

announcement, and the consequent inauguration of 
the reform movement, when Major Agamemnon Miles 
made a dignified progress down the city’s main street. To 
those who gave him salutation the Major returned in kind; 
his whole air, however, was that of a man having a weighty 
mission to perform and who had girded on the armor of 
righteousness. 

Behind the Major at a respectful distance trotted 
Jodey Beam. The latter carried in one hand a small coop 
containing a magnificent gamecock, and in the other a 
sack. It was an unusual spectacle; and as the procession 
passed onward toward the civic center citizens who knew 
the principal actors smiled at each other and whispered 
behind their hands. 

Without halting, however, the Major pursued the even 
tenor of his way until he reached the courthouse. The 
objective point being gained, he ascended the steps slowly 
and made a bee line for the presiding judge’s chambers. 

Judge Merriman had just finished the morning’s docket 
and, preparatory to leaving for the day, was chatting with 
the prosecuting attorney. They were the only ones present 
when the Major entered. The Judge rose to greet the new- 
comer, as did his companion; but the visitor bowed stiffly 


and, motioning Jodey to place the coop containing the 
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chicken, together with the sack, on the table, took a posi- 
tion immediately in front of the bench and within the in- 
closure reserved for members of the bar. From every 
standpoint it was an untoward proceeding—so unusual, 
indeed, that both officials looked askance at each other; 
and the presiding officer was about to inquire concerning 
the Major’s mission when that worthy took up his parable. 

“T expect, Yore Honah,” be began, “that I’m out of 
ordah, an’ that it’s an unusual thing fo’ a private citizen 
to come into yore cou’t of his own motion, without bein’ 
a party to legal procedure of any kind; but I’ve heard so 
much about th’ wave of refo’m that is sweepin’ ovah us 
that I have weighed th’ arguments of its adherents against 
those who oppose it, an’, havin’ struck a balance with my 
conscience, I come heah to declare my intention of joinin’ 
th’ movement. I expect there is no precedent fo’ this; but 
everythin’ has got to have a beginnin’ an’ I have always 
regarded th’ cou’ts as th’ propah custodians of a people’s 
conscience. I come heah to-day to have my 
soul shriven of anything that in th’ future 
might be construed as breakin’ th’ statutes in 
such cases made an’ provided.” 

As Major Miles proceeded 
both the Judge and the prose- 
cuting attorney were thoroughly 
nonplused; but the former had 
been playing the game of poli- 
ties too long to be at a loss for 
words. Years of experience had 
taught him that the latter com- 
modity was the most inexpen- 
sive form of exchange extant. 

“Quite right, Majah—quite 
right!’’ he assented impres- 
sively. ‘‘Quite right, suh! Th’ 
sanctity an’ well-bein’ of any 
community depend on th’ man- 
nah in which its rules an’ regu- 
lations are carried out; an’ th’ 
example of those in high places 
should be th’ beacon light from 
which laymen may gathah in- 
spiration fo’ betterment an’ uplift. 
Refo’m movements; suh, often take 
their initiative in ways that are in- 
comprehensible to ordinary citizens.” 

“T thank you, suh; I thank you,” 
bowed the Major as he prepared to 
resume. “I knew that by comin’ 
heah I should find kindred spirits. 

“When I say that, I want to take 
yo’ out of th’ common or garden va- 
riety of refo’mah. My idea is that 
real refo’m always starts at home. 
A fellah who can’t control himself 
hasn’t got much chance to lay th’ 
foundation fo’ a big movement. 

“Tt always struck me:as bein’ a 
peculiar fact, Yore Honah, that 
since time began paradise has been the best press-agented 
attraction in th’ history of civilized nations; but fo’ all 
that yo’ can nevah find anybody. that’s in a hurry to get 
there. I’ve been tryin’ to size up th’ situation since a yard 
of cloth would have made me a suit of clothes; but there 
are some things about it that don’t dovetail together an’ 
that are hard to understand. 

“Befo’ my refo’mation, I wanted to give th’ Creator 
credit fo’ knowin’ what He was doin’ when He started this 
world on th’ long journey. He gave th’ race hoss his speed 
an’ th’ gamecock his courage. He formed one animal so’s 
he would be th’ poetry of motion an’ rival th’ wind with 
his fleetness; then He made another that plods along peace- 
fully, haulin’:a dray. He surcharged th’ gamecock with 
invincible courage an’ indomitable will; then He turned 
round an’ evolved th’ common, everyday barnyard 
rooster—a crowin’, pestiferous scoundrel that wakes 
everybody up befo’ daylight just to tell ’em that he hasn’t 
laid an egg. 

““When he commenced on menfolks He first made an 
upstandin’ fellah, able to take care of himself in any com- 
pany; an’ then I guess, like the dray hoss an’ the dung- 
hill rooster, He fashioned a chinless apology that He called 
aman. 

“‘T figgahed that th’ Lord knew what He was doin’, an’ 
that He put a punch into His work when He gave ’em 
both sides of everything, so’s they could see th’ difference 
between a good job an’ a bad one. 

“My idea was that wherevah yo’ met a professional 
refo’mah yo’ met a man who was lopsided. Accordin’ to 
my notion his definition of success was to marry a meal 
ticket an’ sit down close to the pot licker an’ preach. To 
me he was as full of cheap platitudes as an elephant’s 
trunk is full of tricks; but of his own initiative he nevah 
did enough to start a wheelbarrow in motion. I classed 
him with th’ kind of man who would tie baby-blue ribbon 
on a garbage can an’ take credit fo’ doin’ away with th’ 
odor of its contents, an’ his ideas of eternal fitness would 
be to put stained-glass windows in a pigpen, 
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“It’s fashionable nowadays,” continued the Major after 
a brief pause, “‘to classify an’ catalogue an’ index human- 
ity, an’ to dominate human nature by th’ card system 
until yo’ can wind it up like a clock an’ it will run just so 
long an’ accomplish certain functions in just such a way. 

“Tf I pick up a newspapah I find that everything I 
touch, eat, drink or smell is full of microbes; that Death 
lurks in th’ toddy, an’ th’ Grim Reaper is hidin’ behind 
every woodpile in th’ country. 

“T used to think that arefo’mah was a good many things 
he oughtn’t to be, but I know bettah now; I’m facin’ x alg 
light,” asserted the Major with impressive conviction. 
“Thad a notion in my unreconstructed days that when yo’ 
said a man was engaged in th’ business of rescuin’ his feller 
citizens it was only anothah way of announcin’ th’ 
fact that he was runnin’ fo’ office again an’ was bound to 
win at any cost. But, as I said befo’—an’ especially since 
I heard that both yo’ gentlemen were fatherin’ this move- 
ment—I see things in a different light. 

“T want to join this crusade. It is my desiah to put in 
my application early, so as I’ll be on hand when they pass 
round th’ golden harps of gladness an’ th’ pearls beyond 
price. 

“T’m just like a brand from th’ burnin’, gentlemen; an’ 
I bring my vouchers with me. 

“Th’ game chicken you see in this coop is th’ best I evah 
raised. His name is Miltiades. Far be it from me to open 
old sores or to say anythin’ here that might be construed as 
uncharitable or acrimonious; but, if my memory serves 
me right, an’ befo’ yo’ gentlemen turned into paths of 
righteousness an’ refo’m—I say, if memory serves me— 
yo’ were among th’ very ablest suppo’tahs of th’ game 
chicken and without peers as judges of a race hoss. I 
expect, like myself, yo’ have placed all this behind yo’ now, 
an’ that yo’, too, have put yo’selves beyond temptation; 
so I feel assured he won’t contaminate yo’. 

“He nevah lost a battle in his life, an’ I don’t think I am 
boastin’ when I say that nothin’ of his weight wearin’ 
feathers can conquer him; but I don’t want him any mo’, 
an’ I shall leave it to yo’ to send him some place where he 
may do some good in his generation. 

“Tn th’ sack yo’ will find a few decks of cards an’ about 
half a bushel of poker chips. Yo’ would oblige me by 
markin’ them Exhibits A an’ B an’ filin’ them away some- 
where; so that if a question should evah come up regardin’ 
my complete rehabilitation the cou’t itself would be able 
to produce prima-facie evidence. I want to put Satan so 
far behind me, gentlemen, that he won’t evah catch up— 
an’ I thank yo’, one an’ all.’”’ 
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Major Miles made an elaborate 
obeisance. He turned sharply on 
his heel; and before the Judge and 
his companion could recover their 
equanimity or register an objec- 
tion, he had passed out. Jodey 
Beam had also disappeared. 

“Did yo’ evah heah anything 
like that? Why, th’ old feller is 
crazy!’ sneered the Judge as the 
outer door of the courthouse closed 
with a bang, proclaiming the Major’s 
final departure. 

“What did he mean by comin’ heah 
anyhow? We made a mistake in 
lettin’ him get started. I can’t im- 
agine what his object is or wheah he 
thinks he’s gettin’ to.” 

“He’s about goin’ to raise hell!” 
retorted the prosecuting attorney, 
shooting a startled look at his com- 
panion. ‘‘Miles isn’t any fool an’ 
he’s as crafty asa Maori dog. Ireckon 
he’ll tag along now with those re- 
fo’mahs; perhaps he’ll have a vice 
commission appointed an’ tell all he 
knows.” 

“He couldn’t swear to anythin’ of 
his own knowledge an’ his tools won’t 
incriminate themselves if I know 
anythin’ about human nature,” de- 
clared the Judge. “It won’t do him 
any good to prance round, an’ this is 
only th’ commencement. Wait until 
we get through with him.” 

“Yes, yes—I know all that,”’ retorted the lawyer; ‘but 
yo’ forget that only last week his chief lieutenant sub- 
scribed five hundred dollahs to th’ campaign fund. They 
didn’t give up that money because they loved us; an’ it’s 
a dollah to a doughnut that he knows th’ money was split 
three ways between two gentlemen, near an’ dear to us, 
an’ the chief of police. In th’ last year ovah five thousand 
has been collected from his interests on various pretexts. 
I hope we haven’t started somethin’ we can’t finish!” 

“What else is theah to do?”’ wheezed the Judge with 
some impatience. “Supposin’ we stand pat now an’ 
decline to take any action, what’s left? Nothin’ but a big 
scandal starin’ us in th’ face! Of cou’se they couldn’t 
prove how th’ money went or fo’ what purpose it was col- 

lected; but just th’ same it will roil up th’ political 
waters an’ leave us high an’ dry on election day. We 
can’t stop now. Th’ preachers and women’s clubs are 
all with us. We’ve got to go on.” 

“What disposition shall we make of these things?” 
queried the Judge with the air of a man who would 
end a disagreeable dissertation, as he rose from his chair 
and pointed to the table, on which were the coop con- 

, taining Miltiades and the stack of poker chips. ‘‘He’s 
a good-lookin’ chicken, isn’t he, Ben? I 
reckon old Miles was right when he said 
that nothin’ of his weight could put a gaff 
under his wing. I’m a little shy of good 
blood myself an’ I think I’ll take him home. 

We can’t leave him heah to 

starve to death.” 

Now be it said in this place 
that Ben B. DuBois, prosecut- 
ing attorney for his county, 
took special pride in his own 
poultry yard and yielded to no 
man when it came to ques- 
tioning the merits of his par- 
ticular breed. Moreover, he 
was not aware that Judge 
Merriman was possessed of 
certain inside information re- 
garding the bird in question. 
He raised his voice in protest. 

“Oh, I don’t know about 
that, Judge,’ he doubtfully 
averred—“‘I don’t know so 
much about that. He’sagood- 
lookin’ chicken, all right, but 
he doesn’t impress me as bein’ 
a world beatah. Why, I will 
venture to say that I have two 
or three out on my runs that 
could make him take th’ count, 
fo’ money or marbles. Catch 
old Miles turnin’ anything 
loose that made a noise like th’ 
real article! Believe me, if 
this hadn’t been th’ courtroom I’d have 
called his bluff!” 

Next to his own physical well-being, 
Judge Merriman idolized money as a 
heathen does his gods; besides which, he 
knew a game chicken far better than the 
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“Still, if Yo’ Want Her an’ Make Me a Fair Offer, I Ain’t Agoin’ to 
Jet th’ Dog on Yo’”’ 


inside of his Blackstone. Swiftly he studied the situation, 
and simultaneously it dawned on him that the occasion 
was ripe to reap substantial benefit from the Major’s visit; 
and in gathering the coin the Judge played no favorites— 
not even his partner. 

“Yo’ always rated yores a little too high, Ben,” he ban- 
tered, as he skillfully cast forth a feeler; ‘but that’s not 
against yo’—every chicken fighter feels th’ same way an’ 
yo’ve got lots of company.” 

“T talk money, Judge,” shot back DuBois; “it can’t 
speak for itself, but it’s a pow’ful factor when handled by 
th’ right party.” 

“Hush up, Ben! Hush up!” warned the Judge indul- 
gently. “Yo’ll get yoreself into trouble with those feathered 
freaks of yores.. Why, I’ve heard it stated mo’ than once 
that they were nothin’ but a lot of wing fighters.” 

“Not while I was round, yo’ didn’t,” retorted the prose- 
cuting attorney warmly. ‘Th’ trouble is, I can’t get a 
match heah fo’ love or money. ,They all talk just like yo’ 
do. Heah yo’ are, crowin’ round about a chicken you 
nevah saw befo’; but if it came to gamblin’ yo’ wouldn’t 
bet he was alive!” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that, Ben—I don’t know about 
that,” purred the man on the bench. ‘I didn’t want to 
hurt yore feelin’s; but, honestly, I think this heah bird 
can whip anythin’ yo’ve got in yore yard. Seriously, Ben, 
I mean that—an’ no disrespect to yo’, howevah.” 

“Do yo’ mean it two hundred dollahs’ wo’th, or is it just 
language, Judge?”’ taunted the other. 

“T mean it that much an’ eight hundred mo’ on top 
of it,” declared the Judge emphatically. “Now will yo’ 
be good?” 

For answer, the man below drew forth a plethoric roll of 
bills, and detaching a century note therefrom he laid it 
on the bench. 

“Yo’re on, Judge!” he exclaimed with manifest elation. 
“Yo’ve made a match; an’ I’ll elect yo’ stakeholder too. 
Bring yore bird ovah to my barn a week from next Tues- 
day night. No one will be a bit th’ wiser an’ we’ll finish 
this little misunderstandin’ privately. How does that suit 
yo’? ” 

“Perfectly, Ben—perfectly!’”’ assented Judge Merri- 
man. “It suits me down to th’ ground. I’ll be on hand if 
it isn’t fo’ anything else than to complete yore education.” 

As the officials departed a small black figure stole from 
behind the jury box and scurried out the back door. It 
was Jodey Beam. 

Iv 

HROUGH the cracks of a barn situated in the residence 

district of Beauville fitful rays of light came and went 
ever and anon, casting orange-colored darts on the sur- 
rounding shrubbery. It was a lonely spot and one well 
calculated for clandestine meetings. The edifice itself was 
far removed from the street and placed so that it was not 
likely to attract attention from casual passers-by. 

Inside, and in the center of the floor, a space had been 
cleared; over it two men were busily engaged in laying 
down a large strip of canvas. Having accomplished this, 
they surrounded the circle with a miniature barrier of the 
same material. 

These preliminaries being accomplished, and the lan- 
terns the men had brought with them having been placed 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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ions in the corner of the studio, Finney cursed the 
world in general and women in particular, for, although 
the court had rendered a verdict in his favor, he was woefully 
depressed. 

“Tt’s just my luck, but I guess I deserve it. That’s what 
I get for doing business with women—they squeal when 
they think they’ve been stung!’”’ And Finney snorted his 
contempt. 

“But,” said I, “you won, and you don’t have to dig up 
the twelve hundred, so why feel so churlish?” 

““Won!” piped Finney. “Won the case, yes! But I’ve 
lost one of the best towns in the whole United States. 
I’m through here for ten years at least. I’d have kicked 
in the twelve hundred easily enough, but the old tabby cat 
has peddled her troubles to everyone, and I’m proclaimed 
the prize picture bunco man of America. That is some 
distinction, but one that doesn’t pay. 

““Of course I knew I’d win. Do you suppose I don’t 
know the game well enough to play it safe? That old pin- 
head never had a look-in on a verdict. She’d have to prove 
that I had misrepresented the picture as a Blommer, and 
the whole evidence showed that I had sold and intended 
to sell her a Blummer.” 

“But who the devil is Blummer?” I asked. 

“Blummer? Why, Jimmie Geegan is Blummer—and 
a whole lot of other fellows too. You remember Jimmie? 
He was doing buckeye stuff for the Excelsior Manufac- 
turing Company years ago in Detroit when I first knew 
you. He is one of the best trade-picture fellows in the 
business—used to do Corots, but specializes on the Dutch 
stuff now. He can paint a Blummer that would make old 
Blommer quit the palette for plumbing if he should crawl 
out of his wooden overcoat and see what is being done in 
nearly his name. Some of those Dutch interiors that he 
does in water color—Israels stuff—would make you cry. 
The Mother and Child, Bowl of Porridge, Light Coming 
Through the Little Window—I’ve sold a ton of ’em in the 
states where they have so many culture clubs.”’ 


Gone in down on his shoulder blades among the cush- 


Knocking Spots Out of Uncle Bill 


HUS, dear friends, let me introduce to you Mr. Ferdi- 

nand Finney, art dealer and ‘‘ corner-sewer,’’ as he lightly 
refers to himself. I am sure you will find him entertain- 
ing; but when he visits your town I would suggest that 
you familiarize yourself with the spelling of great names 
before you permit him to add to your already doubtful 
collection of pictures. 

Finney came into my orbit in 1890. We were attending 
art school at night. He was a bright lad, a good show-card 
writer, and had an amazing talent for the stuntster stuff. 
For an artist Finney had curious ambitions. He wanted 
to be a buckeye painter, and with lofty contempt and scorn 
he dubbed all serious artists “‘fuzzies.’’ His was one of the 
rare examples of art and commerce mixing. His artistic 
dexterity was amazing, but his soul was commercial. Even 
then, at twenty years of age, he was making good money 
doing commercial work for the Excelsior Manufacturing 
Company. 

Finney first went with the Excelsior Company as a “‘spot 
knocker’”’ at fifteen dollars a week. A spot knocker, you 
may be interested to learn, is one who retouches large 
solar prints made from very bad photographs. At that 
time the crayon portrait was the mark of aristocracy and 


Here Was the Land= 
scape Laboratory, 
Where One Team of Four Men Turned 
Out Three Hundred Canvases a Day 


the family pride of most American households. The Excel- 
sior Company sent agents over the entire Middle West to 
solicit patronage for those ghastly “‘counterfeits of Uncle 
Bill and Aunt Min,” as Finney called them. It is true the 
price was very low—in fact, the pictures were often given 
away with the purchase of a magnificent gilt frame that 
cost but sixteen dollars. 

In these transactions the agent carried away a bad pho- 
tograph or faded daguerreotype and sixteen dollars, and 
at the end of two weeks the ancestral home received a 
crayon portrait as unlike Aunt Min as the company dared 
to make it. Usually, however, the recipients were pleased 
with the glory that had been added, for it squared with 
the promise of the local clairvoyant that the dear departed 
was much better off in the other sphere. : 

Nowitso happened that however careful the deceased had 
been in regard to her complexion, when her tintype was 
enlarged twenty diameters into a solar print, great spots 
and blemishes appeared which it was necessary to spot 
out. The lads who accomplished this dermatological im- 
provement were known as spot knockers. By the use of an 
air brush and a few strokes of pastel—behold, a crayon 
portrait! Finney started his unique artistic career as a 
spot knocker. 

But a good spot knocker is not to be held down. As the 
art of photography grew the crayon portrait lost in popu- 
larity, but the expert workers were still on the job. Finney 
next did hand-painted Christmas cards, and for more than 
a year his eyes and fingers and very soul were full of the 
“diamond dust’’ he sprinkled on the snow. 

From Christmas cards he graduated to pastels, and in 
this medium he began to turn out fruit pieces. His still- 
life models were watermelons, grapes and onions, great 
beautiful pyramids of idealized fruit that ultimately found 
their way into every dining room in the land of the free 
lunch. Finney was permitted to sign these appetizing 
efforts, and so at last he was a real buckeye artist, known 
to the trade and prized highly. . 

It happened that he entered upon his artistic career on 
a great wave of popular demand for hand paintings, when 
the glory of the chromo, oleo and crayon portrait was pass- 
ing into eclipse. A few well-to-do folks prized their steel 
engravings of Lincoln and his Cabinet, and Landseer’s Stag 
at Bay; but now the time had arrived when, to show any 
esthetic class, one must possess a hand painting. 

Only therich could ownan Antiseptic Newsboy by Brown, 
but the Excelsior Company was prepared to furnish won- 
derful landscapes within the reach of all. The buckeye 
factories began at once to flood the country with splendid 
paintings of the Yosemite Falls, Sheep at Rest and Happy 
Hours. And Finney became one of the sincerest flooders. 
His facility was so remarkable that it was necessary for 
him to paint under several names, so that the name Finney 
should not become too common. 
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The department stores and small art dealers disposed of 
thousands of these pictures, so in a few years there was 
scarcely a family without one. Ferdinand Finney made 
money but he worked like a girl in a canning factory, and 
it was in this merciless mill that whatever fragile ideals he 
possessed were ground up. After five or six years of per- 
petual paint pounding he was nothing but a machine, his 
fluent talents alone remaining. 


The Dutch Windmill Specialist 


NE day I went out to see him at work, and the sight 
would have been appalling had it not beenso humorous. 
Here were great lofts with fifty or sixty men employed. 
One man, did nothing but Dutch windmills in blue, and he 
had been doing windmills and girls in wooden shoes for 
two years and three months without a break. When I asked 
him if he did not tire of his job he looked up from under his 
eyeshade and said: 

“Tf they don’t take me off these things I’ll lose my rea- 
son. The damned mills keep turning in my head until I’m 
dizzy.”’ However, the chap made forty a week, and he 
needed it badly. 

An old man in a little room by himself was working away 
at still-life eight-by-ten canvases of coins, packages of old 
letters and occasionally a bunch of greenbacks. He said 
he had painted over two million dollars! Another chap 
did game pieces—ducks hanging to oaken doors or brook 
trout lying on a platter. 

But Finney’s department was the most exciting. Here 
was the landscape laboratory, where one team of four men 
turned out three hundred twenty-four-by-thirty-six can- 
vases a day. Canvases, did I say? Muslin, with a cheap 
glue sizing. The process was to stretch a piece a little more 
than thirty feet long by two feet wide on a great frame; 
then, after marking it off in thirty-nine-inch lengths, thus 
allowing three inches for the stretcher frame when cut, 
the first fellow would lay in the sky the whole length of 
thirty feet. He might start with a soft twilight effect, work 
along a little bit into a fine blue, and gradually ease off 
into a glowing sunset: After he had gone along about six 
feet, another chap would join in and paint in the middle 
distance of mountains or distant hills or ocean. Then, when 
he was well on his way, another—the most skilled of the 
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quartette—would put in the foreground, which consisted 
of a lane with a little church, a bunch of cattle, or an old 
fellow carrying a red pack. As the muslin was cheap, often 
a hole would turn up that could not be filled with paint. 
Did they destroy the picture? Oh, no! They just painted a 
pair of wings on the textile defect and you had a dear little 
birdie whose body was only a hole. 

These landscapes were the largest and cheapest the Ex- 
celsior Manufacturing Company made. Finney, doing 
higher-grade work, painted on separate stretchers, but he 
told me that even this way he turned out sometimes as 
many as eighty pictures in a day. The canvases would 
range from eight by ten to twenty-four by thirty-six, and 
the price he received was eight cents apiece. And these 
were the days when prices were high! 

It is very amusing to the old buckeye painter to read all 
this strenuous pother about “the new business efficiency.” 
New, indeed! 

Why it was invented and brought to its finest flower by 
“impractical artists” twenty-five years ago. 

But all art movements have their day and the buckeye 
had a glorious but ephemeral one. The department stores 
cut prices frightfully, and then they began giving the stuff 
away with soap, tea and other edibles. The buckeye pic- 
ture all but died. 

At this point Finney dropped out of my life for years. In 
our student days he had shown more talent than any of us, 
and would no doubt have become one of the leading 
painters of America under the right influence, but I had 
come to the conclusion he had somehow gone to the devil, 
for he had become such a stuntster in that factory I 
doubted if he could ever get back to serious work. What 
then became of him and all the good old buckeye painters? 
Let Finney tell it: 

“Yes, I made a lot of money up to about ’95; then the 
game was through. Many of the old-timers went into the 
show business or became lightning artists in department- 
store windows. Some took to sign writing and a few of them 
graduated and became real artists. I suppose you know 
that several of the best artists in America to-day worked in 
the buckeye factories twenty years ago. You know So- 
and-So and So-and-So? Well, they were buckeyes and 
weren’t ashamed of it, either. Why should they be? I’m 
telling you that the most talented fellows in the country 
were doing that stuff and, rotten as a lot of people think it 
was, there was, occasionally, evidence of downright genius 
even in the buckeye. 

“Well, after leaving the E. M. Company I kept on work- 
ing for a few dealers I knew, and gradually I eased into a 
better line. I tackled the figure—that’s what stumps most 
of them—and began to pick up again. Then one day in 
Buffalo I met Ham Beasley—J. Hamilton Beasley, art 
dealer—and my luck turned. We got each other’s number 
in a minute, and in another we were framing it up to go 
into business. 

“Ham is the hottest-looking art boy youeversaw—a fine, 
intelligent, dreamy face, supporting a pair of those round 
shell nose-glasses with a couple of silk shoe laces hanging 
from them. He looks just like one of those young Harvard 
dramatists. He wears a mouse-colored waistcoat and spats 
and always carries a few highbrow magazines rolled up in 
the local conservative paper. If the occasion is propitious 
he can flash a neat little volume of Persian sonnets. He 
learned the sonnet stuff when he was in the de-luxe book 
business a few years ago.”’ 


Ham’s Little Talks on Vermicelli 


““T TAM’S make-up is 110 per cent, but you ought to hear 

him talk! He doesn’t lecture, mind you; he delivers 
Little Talks on Vermicelli, the Dago Mystic of the 
Umpteenth Century, and that kind of dope. What he 
doesn’t know about art could be written on a two-cent 
stamp. Ham talks the patter like a college club woman, 
and he knows more about Veronese and the Vorticists 
than the art curators. 

“The women fall for him hard. I have seen them fairly 
purr just to hear him say Zuloaga. And incidentally he 
knows the American business man better than Walling- 
ford. Selling him the classics bound limp, signed in pencil 
and numbered in red ink, put him wise to the blowholes 
in his armor. 

“Tn the book business Kipling is Kipling, and if there is 
any bunk pulled it’s in the binding. But in the picture 
game Blummer is not necessarily Blommer, though he may 
be Geegan, alias Blummer. The bunk is in the picture, not 
the frame. Only pikers try to realize on the frames. And 
taking it by and large we’ve done pretty well. We’ve got 
a couple of swell places down on the Sound, and our fam- 
ilies mix it up with all the other cottagers. Of course we 
don’t do much business in the East, except to buy the stuff 
there—we market it all west of Pittsburgh. 

“Right from the start we made money. I got in touch 
with all the old gang that could deliver the high-grade 
goods, and Ham ran over to Paris and Rome one summer 
and fixed it up with some dealers there to send us French 
and Dago student and buckeye stuff. There are three 
Frenchmen, two Guineas and four Americans in Europe 


who are living off Beasley.& Finney, art dealers. We’ve 
got a parasite over there who paints nothing but red car- 
dinals.”’ 

“By Vibert?” I interrupted. 

“Well, no, but they are like the Vibert things. They are 
by Weibert. Say, old man, I’m telling you a lot more’n I 
ought to, but you know the game as well asI do. However, 
there is one thing I won’t tell you. You remember those 
Venetian gondola things I showed you the other day, full of 
detail, mosaics, laces, architecture, corking figure stuff, 
pretty faces and all. They look like a thousand dollars, 
don’t they? Well, I’m darned if I’ll tell you what I pay 
for’em. Honest, it’s ashame! We figure to make a thou- 
sand per cent, but 

“No, I don’t do a great deal myself now. Occasionally 
we'll strike some old boy who is nuts over marines or some- 
thing, and if we haven’t what he wants we ‘send for one.’ 
In other words, I kick in and rip off some deep-sea stuff 
that’d make you seasick. If I do say it I personally can 
supply about any human artistic need that has to be met 
in paint.”’ And Finney puffed away contentedly. 

Most painters know more or less of the fake picture 
business, especially if they are often called as experts to 
examine certain doubtful canvases. And many painters 
are justly indignant at the traffic in counterfeit pictures 
because it spoils the market for honest work. When a man 
buys a fraud, sooner or later some artist versed in the 
quackery of picture selling turns up and tells him he has 





‘been swindled. More often than not the man from that 


moment becomes suspicious and is likely never to buy 
again. 

Finney, inhaling deeply the incense of his “‘makins,”’ 
evidently sensed my thoughts, for he remarked: 

“But there is one thing we’ve never done, and that is to 
sell a fake master. I’ll match my wits with any of them to 
sell a genuine Blummer, but I’ve never sold a copy of a 
Blommer as a Blommer. Neither will we deal in com- 
posites. Take the Barbison stuff, for instance. A few years 
ago everyone wanted a Corot and a Daubigny. After so 
many copies had been unloaded the boys in Paris got so 
they could paint them with their eyes shut. They’d take a 
tree from one, a sky from another, a few little dancing 
figures—and, behold, a new Corot, uncatalogued, just dis- 
covered! Well, that stuff is too raw. Besides one is likely 
to be caught at the game. The stuff we sell is painted by 
living men; the man’s name may be a nom-de-bunk, but 
that’s all right, isn’t it? Writers sell their stuff under pen 
names. Geegan uses the name Blummer when he paints 
Dutch interiors, and I maintain that it is perfectly legiti- 
mate. Of course we may have to fake up a biography and 
a bunch of medals and honors, and sometimes, for the sake 
of antiquity, we soak in coffee the little biography we paste 
on the back of an old canvas, but the picture is straight 
paint and is copied from nobody. You see we have to fur- 
nish the little touch of romance that people like to feel when 
they’re buying old furniture or brass. I tell 
you it takes a psychologist to sell pictures. 

“To show you how the picture crooks work 
and how they are sure to get theirs, I must tell 
you the sad tale of the Mouser Brothers, of 
Chicago. One day Abe Mouser landed in 
Topeka with a Mesdag that he felt sure he 
could unload on one 
of the high-up rail- 
road officials. And 
he did. The old boy 
was pleased to death, 
for he was in gentle 
rivalry with a friend 
of his in Chicago. 
The next time the 
friend came West the 
Topeka gent was go- 
ing to get chesty about 
his treasure. 

“Well, what do you 
think? About two 
months after the 
purchase had been 
made, Jake Mouser 
turned up in Topeka 
under the name of 
Sturgis. He got to 
the railroad official 
easy enough, and 
when he beheld the 
Mesdag he pretended 
to blow up, told the 
man he had been 
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swindled, and that the picture was a copy of one he, 
Sturgis, owned in Chicago. He knew the railroader was 
sensitive and a good sport and, rather than have his 
Chicago friend find out he had been bunked, he would 
make a deal with Jake to buy the alleged original at a 
good stiff price. Well, the picture was sold and delivered, 
and sure enough it was exactly like the copy in every 
respect—even the canvas. 

“In time the Chicago collector turned up and Mr. 

Topeka disclosed his treasure, expecting it to make an 
impression. It did that. The Chicago man explained that 
he owned the original, and that at that moment it hung in 
his gallery. 
' “Thus discovered, the Topeka man made a complete 
confession and then dragged out the other copy. The men 
decided then and there to run down the fraud and the 
detective assigned to the job had little trouble. He learned 
that the Mouser Brothers worked in league with a dealer 
and picture framer in Chicago, and when in the course of 
business a fine picture came in to be framed the dealer al- 
lowed the Mouser Brothers to make copies. That’s what 
happened to the Mesdag belonging to the Chicago rail- 
road man. 

“Where the Mousers made their mistake was in trying 
to play their game with a good sport. Asa result of the 
old boy’s spirit those two lads now have their numbers in 
Joliet and four years in which to contemplate the question 
of when is a sport not a sport.” 


Efficiency in the Fine Arts 


“T HAVE no doubt that some day the Chicago owner of 

the genuine Mesdag will journey to London, where he 
will find the original Mesdag; and if the owner of the 
original Mesdag should ever get to Amsterdam, he may 
find the superoriginal hanging in the Ryks Gallery. It’s 
a vivacious sport to run down originals. Eighty times 
as many Corots have paid duty into the United States as 
the old boy ever painted. 

“T have often had tempting offers to go in on a crooked 
picture deal; but not for me! I like the sunshine and the 
birdies too well. The crooks tell me there is just as much 
sport in counterfeiting works of art as there is in counter- 
feiting money; but we’ve stuck to honest stuff and we 
rely only upon scientific selling. I was reading a book 
on salesmanship the other day, and it said that one must 
first study the weakness of the purchaser and approach 
him from that point. That’s all we do. Ham is a wonder 
at the game. Sorry he’s not here—wish you could have 
met him. He beat it for San Diego when the trial started— 
thought the Demings might be looking for him. Ham 
had steered old Deming to me and I sold him a Gorolla. 

“Believe me, Ham is a wonder—a rare combination of 
medicine man, clairvoyant, detective and Boston drama- 
tist. Besides knowing all there is about art, he also knows 

the Dun and Bradstreet of the picture fans and 
all candidates for that exciting pastime. When 
any old boy has struck oil, leave it to Ham to 
swap a few oil paintings with him. He keeps a 
scrap album full of clippings telling of sudden 
fortunes, and he has these efficiency experts look- 
ing like defectives. He can go through a blue 
book, social register, club list and 
a little telephone sketch, and 
come out with a list of art pa- 
trons that would make a book 
agent cry himself to sleep. 


(Continued on Page 37) 


Even This Way He Turned Out Sometimes as Many as Eighty Pictures in a Day 
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experiences of nearly half a century in this 
little church our transgressions seem to out- 
weigh our good deeds. This is due in part to errors 


\ I HAVE been setting down the memories and 


in the accounts. Every man or every woman is 

better than he or she can live, exasperated as we all are by 
the goodness and the evil in our fellow men. Still, it is safe 
to say that this church does not survive through the piety 
of its members. We may not commit thesamesins that sin- 


ners commit, but we do accomplish much in the name of’ 


the Lord that helps the devil with his business. Otherwise 
he would not be so successful. For I have never seen a 
wicked man yet who did not hide behind the church and 
point the finger of scorn at its members as an excuse for his 
meanness. - Such criticisms do not make us any more scru- 
pulous in the practice of our Christian virtues. We go on 
plucking out one another’s right eyes and cutting off one 
another’s spiritual right hands because they offend us, with- 
out giving much attention to the beams in our own eyes. 

But this church does hold together. If it should be 
razed to the ground by some disaster, we would rebuild it 
at once and kindle the fires of our faith upon its altar with 
the same prayers and feuds we have in it now. What is 
more to the point, if there was not a single church, nor a 
single professing Christian in this town, the very sinners 
would get together and build a house of worship. I have 
observed this, that the most corrupt people, the coldest 
rationalists, the atheists and agnostics, always elect to live 
in Christian communities. Our shortcomings and hypoc- 
risies do not produce these unfortunate and deformed 
spirits, but they seek the light of our illusions, the foolish- 
ness of our faith, as an antidote for their own darkened 
wisdom. Nobody ever heard of a community composed 
only of these elements holding together, because such 
people cannot bear one another, not for half the life length 
of one little village church. 

Anyone sufficiently foolish and hidebound by his own 
limited faculties may prove to his satisfaction that there is 
no God, no life after this life, that man is himself only the 
diseased proud flesh of the dust from which he springs 
and to which he returns. But when he has thus squan- 
dered the illusions of faith there remains something 
homeless in him which he cannot domesticate in ration- 
alism or learning, or even in his natural affections. He 
cannot satisfy it with worldly fortunes, nor shelter it in his 
place of business, nor keep it at home with him. He needs 
a first-day-of-the-week refuge for this thing, whatever it is, 

though it may be dormant 

{ the remaining six days un- 

der the pressure of strictly 
carnal circumstances. 

This is why bad men 
build churches that they 
« never attend. The thing 
which they will not call the 
soul takes a mean, vicarious 
satisfaction in knowing 
that it has arefuge. This 
is why they give'to the poor 
whom they despise. It is 
akind of sick charity which 
the thing demands of them. 
It all comes from a sneak- 
ing way they have of steal- 
ing from their worldliness 
to pay poor old Peter, who 
is not deceived, and knows 
better than they do that 
they have not given that 
lot for a church, nor these 
alms for the poor, merely 
for the sake of policy. 
Deep in the heart of every 
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EVERETT 


BY WALTER UH. 
rationalist or rascal who contributes to the support of 
Christianity lies the desire for his own personal absolu- 
tion. If peradventure it should turn out that, after all, 
God is—well, there’s that church he built, and all those 
widows and orphans he fed and visited in their affliction. 

We once had a man here like that. First he was a saloon 
keeper. He made a fortune selling whisky directly after 
the war, when Berton was a crossroads groggery. When the 
local-option law closed his place he 
bought up all the land upon which the 
town now stands, and made money sell- 
ing it off to the settlers. He donated to 
the various denominations the lots upon 
which all our churches were built. On 
the strength of that he became a promi- 
nent citizen and was elected the first 
mayor of Berton. But he always 
claimed, with a kind of bull-charging 
heartiness, that he did these things for 
the good of the town. He was no cow- 
ard looking to an impossible Providence 
for what he could do for himself. He was a man—no 
hypocrisy about religion for him, and so forth, and so on. 
But when he lost the use of both legs with creeping paraly- 
sis he would sit in his wheel-chair and tell off on his fingers 
how much he’d given to the churches and to charity. He’d 
whimper, and say he’d done more for the cause of righteous- 
ness than any Christian in the place. Then he’d look up, like 
a dog asking for the crumbs from his master’s table, beseech- 
ingly at the preacher. Methodist pastors are usually the 
ones who catch these old lame ducks of the devil, and 
Brother Wrenn, who was stationed here then, used to com- 
fort him the best way he could at the expense of the Scrip- 
tures. We've produced our share of these short-circuit 
souls, but I never knew one yet who didn’t want to make 
at theendakind of financial settlement of his righteousness 
with the Lord. 

This same sense of homelessness and the desire for what 
I call spiritual domesticity is also the reason why two or 
three Presbyterians will get together in a town and build 
a church which they cannot afford. However able we may 
be to escape damnation in the open, we are all doctrinally 
scorched sons of the Gospel in our secret thoughts. Soa 
Presbyterian does not find in, say, the Methodist Church, 
comfortable quarters for his predestination notions of 
Almighty God. He cannot feel at home among us who 
slide up and down through eternity upon the free-will cable 
of our faith. -Our ways are not his ways. He must stand 
when he prays, while we kneel. He wants to take holy 
communion sitting up, instead of kneeling before an altar 
to get it. He will and must rear back coldly unsympathetic 
when some young shouting itinerant recommends a too 
easy, slithering means of grace. 

Souls have family ties not less strong than the ties of 
blood. Baptists will not believe as comfortably as we do 
in their Heavenly Father. They must have a church of 
their own, with a baptistry under the pulpit to make sure 
of their election to eternal life. And while Methodists are 
cheerful guests, able to pick up a spiritual living from the 
Gospel preached in any church, they are really the most 
clannish of all denominations. I reckon it is because our 
creed fits us better than any other, just as our clothes fit us 
better than those made for other people. 

But the point I started out to make is this, that our 
church here, and every church, holds together because of 
the faith we have in God rather than in doctrines, or in 
each other, or even in the preacher. We are different from 
other animals in that we are self-conscious, which is always 
a nervous, doubtful sensation. We cannot make sure of 
ourselves, nor of our other selves, the men and women 
about us. But we must be certain of something, built as 
we all are upon the sands; so we look to God. 

The trouble is, we never can leave the Lord to His own 
nature. We reduce Him to ours and pray to Him in the 
terms of our own perversities and short-sightedness. We 
believe in an eternal, almighty, omnipotent and merciful 
Creator. But what mortal man can define these attri- 
butes? We believe in heaven as a blessed estate, but how 
many times do we thank our Father that He still permits 
us to live in this present world, only blessed in the high 
places, filled with snares and tribulations? The best answer 
I ever heard to that was given by old Doctor Branan, 
who died here many years ago. 

He was a local preacher, very tall and thin, very old, 
with a straggling white beard and the eyes of a child. For 
years he went about this town like an elder angel with his 
wings folded inside, dragging his hind legs, so to speak, 
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He Dispensed Peace With an Iron Hand 


because he was too feeble to straighten his knees or lift his 
heels from the ground when he walked. He had outgrown 
the world in which he lived. He was so simply good that 
I reckon the devil despised him and had long since given 
up trying to tempt him. He had so little darkness of the 
mortal mind left in him that some people thought he was 
foolish. This is what most of us would think about a man 
so pure in heart he could neither see nor suspect us of our 
meanness. The old doctor was such a thirty-third degree 
saint as that. They say he was a powerful and scarifying 
preacher in his day. He was chiefly instrumental in closing 
the barrooms in Berton. Then he had himself elected 
justice of the peace, and he dispensed peace with an iron 
hand, becoming a terror to all evildoers. He put the lid on 
the town, then sat upon it with the code of Georgia in one 
hand and the Bible in the other, always opened somewhere 
in the Old Testament. : 

It happened so gradually that he never knew when the 
town slipped from under him and went on about its sins 
and business. By this time his eyes were holden to earthly 
things, and he began to shine alike upon the just and the 
unjust. He automatically closed the “‘blind tiger,’’ which 
Melton kept in the back of his livery stable, by hanging 
out there because he liked Melton, who was a very bad 
man in the opinion of everybody else. He held strict views 
about keeping the Sabbath. But toward the end he forgot 
the names of popular transgressions, and he might be seen 
any Sunday afternoon seated beneath an old June-apple 
tree, watching a crowd of boys play baseball in his cow 
pasture. When some youngster started upon a home run 
with the odds against him, the old saint would fling his 
cane high in the air and root like a cracked violin to en- 
couragetherunner. Nobodyin this town was mean enough 
to tell him that he was encouraging baseball on Sunday. 

Finally one spring he fell ill. He simply lay down at the 
doors of death and stayed there. Every morning we heard 
that the doctor could not last through the day. But he 
lasted. The physicians said he had a fine constitution, but 
that it was only a question of time—there was no hope for 
him. Brother Wrenn began quietly to gather material for 
the funeral sermon. He found out when the doctor was 
born, how long he served as chaplain in the Confederate 
Army, picked up stories here and there of his courage upon 
the battlefields of Virginia, went through the records of 
Berton to show what a brave citizen he had been in the 
lawless days of the Reconstruction period, collected anec- 
dotes of his ministry and of his loving kindness in his 
old age. I reckon everybody in the town helped prepare 
Doctor Branan’s funeral sermon. We were so taken up 
with it that we forgot to keep hourly tab upon the doctor 
himself. Then I met Doctor Edd one day coming from the 
doctor’s house. ; 

“Do you think the end is near?’’ I asked. 

“Well, not so near as it was yesterday, and a good deal 
further off than it was last week,’’ he answered, looking at 
me drolly. 

“Ts he really better?” I asked, astonished. 

“He’s quit taking nourishment through a quill, wants 
it in a spoon, slept like a top last night, pulse stronger, 
respiration much better,’”’ he said, almost embarrassed. 

“But I thought all the doctors agreed that he couldn’t 
live!”’ I exclaimed, feeling somehow that we had been put 
in the wrong cribbing our memories to help Brother Wrenn 
with the funeral sermon. 

“By rights he should have died a week since, Mrs. 
Thompson, but the old fellow got a hunch somehow, made 
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up his mind, without any knowledge of his fatal symptoms, 
to live. And he’s fixing to pull through.” 

He did too. He took his time about it, seeming to get 
well one leg at a time. Finally he crawled out of bed with 
a kind of pinched-up, glorified look about his face, as if 
he’d only taken advantage of being confined in the house 
to brighten his expression. 

On the last Sunday in June he appeared at the morning 
service, walking a trifle steadier than usual, and took his 
accustomed seat in the amen corner. Now, it has been 
the custom in this church since the beginning for any per- 
son who wished to repent of something, or who for any 
reason desired the “‘prayers of all Christian people,” to go 
and kneel at the altar during the singing of the last hymn. 
Very few of us ever avail ourselves of this privilege, pre- 
ferring rather to seek for- 
giveness in the closet, so to 
speak, behind the back of 
our own pew, and thus avoid 
speculation on the part of 
our brethren as to what is 
the matter. But now and 
then someone does expose 
himself to the spiritual 
searchlight of the church by 
going forward in this man- 
ner. Whereupon the pastor 
always mentions “‘our dear 
brother” in the closing 
prayer, commending him to 
the tender mercies of 
heaven—but very carefully, 
in loose-fitting terms, lest 
the petition should give 
some intimation of the real 
trouble, which we always 
suspect according to what 
we know of the victim who 
has risked the experiment. 

What was our amazement 
on this Sabbath when we 
saw Doctor Branan arise 
with infinite effort, totter 
forward and kneel at the 
altar! Brother Wrenn 
prayed a very feeling and 
eloquent prayer for him, in 
which many of us recognized 
material designed for the 
funeral sermon. We were 
confused. We could think of 
no reason why Doctor 
Branan should desire the 
prayers of all Christian peo- 
ple. If there was one with- 
out sin among us, it was this 
saintly man. 

I was no less mystified 
than the others, but with 
this difference—I do not en- 
joy, as some do, merely the 
sensation of not knowing 
what I want to know. I 
can endure sickness, sorrow, 
affliction and even death 
with decent courage, I hope, 
but I cannot endure my 
own curiosity. It consumes me like a fire. I can’t sleep, 
and I cannot even remain awake with comfort; so I humor 
myself in this, as we humor a good child now and then 
with candy. 

The next day I went to call on Doctor Branan, who lived 
with his widowed daughter. He was glad to see me. Yes, 
he was glad to be well again, he told me. And he was glad 
to be at church yesterday. And he was glad so many other 
people were out too. He was glad to have lived all his life 
in a Christian community. Then he looked through the 
window at the pleasant green and blooming world, and 
said he thought this would be a good crop year, of which he 
was very glad. 

I agreed with him and endured as much of his gladness 
as I could, doing my best all the time to draw him in a 
certain direction. Finally I lost patience, seeing that he 
was determined to rejoice straight ahead as long as I would 
listen. 

“Doctor,” I began abruptly, “I want to ask you a 
question.” 

“What is it?’’ he asked, looking round at me in mild 
sweetness. 

“You know people in our church who desire prayers for 
their sins, or the sins of anyone near and dear to them, 
sometimes go to the altar at the close of the service.” 

““Yes,’”’ he answered, smiling. 

“But, yesterday, why did you go? What could you have 
done to need so public a confession y 

“T didn’t go for that, my daughter,’ he answered 
quickly. 

“For what then?” I insisted. 





“You see I have been sick—so near to death that almost 
I saw the gates of one pearl. I was in great danger of the 
angels, you understand.” 

I did not understand, but I nodded my head. 

“Well, when I felt, rather than saw, my family gathered 
round the bed, I kept my eyes closed for fear I should see— 
you know—beyond the things of time and sense. And I 
made a vow to God that if He would let me live I’d make 
a public thanksgiving at the altar for His mercies.” 

“But, doctor, why did you want to live, you who have 
lived so well and who must be so sure of eternal life?” 

“That’s it, my daughter!” he exclaimed, reaching out 
a tremulous hand in strange opposition. ‘This life to 
which I am so long accustomed is comfortably narrow. I 
am old and tired. I shrink from the heights and depths of 





‘‘Sally,’’? I Whispered, ‘‘How Many Blooms are There on Your Cape Jasmine Bush?”’ 


eternal life. It appalls me. I have always preached it and 
prayed for it. But when I stood upon the threshold of it 
I couldn’t bear it, leaving all the familiar things—the grass, 
the kind green leaves, the sparrows in my hedge, that gate 
out there through which I have come and gone for so many 
years, this house so near and kin to me that I can find my 
way through it on the darkest night, the children on these 
streets, the men and women I have known so long. At my 
time of life I could not yield the companionship of so much 
that I know for the great and terrible things unknown to 
me in their awful splendor.” 

He was silent a moment, and then went on more to him- 
self than to me: “‘Every man must believe in immortality 
or perish. But every man who loves life must fear immor- 
tality, if he thinks what it means. I reckon I’ll get used 
to it when I must, but not until then.” 
smiling whimsically. 

He died before the end of that summer. And I have no 
doubt he entered upon his duties as a citizen of Eternity 
with the same sweetness and courage that distinguished 
him here. 

I never worry over what I’ll do or how I shall feel in the 
next world. It is written that the Lord tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb. If He is so mindful of a sheep He will 
surely know how to take care of an old woman who has 
just lost her body and her mortal bearings. However, we 
never have a death in this town that the bereaved ones do 
not begin to question the providence of God to find out 
why He took this particular son or husband or father. 
And they never do find out. I do not admire Job. He 
must have been the Thomas Carlyle of the Old Testament, 


He looked at me, . 


with remarkable literary gifts, but so cantankerous and 
mean that I’ve always wondered what his boasted integ- 
rity could have been. But he did know how to behave 
with dignity when his sons and daughters perished. ‘‘The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord.” That is as good a way-as any of 
disposing of the whole matter, though it places more 
responsibility upon Him than the facts warrant sometimes 
when the deceased has outraged every law of health, as the 
living usually do before they die. 

And after the bereaved family pass through this first 
acute stage of grief, when all their neighbors and friends 
have persecuted them into a state of resignation with argu- 
ments about why it was really best for the departed one to 
go just as he did go, they begin their spiritual convales- 
cence by raising the second 
question: ‘‘Shall we know 
each other there?” “Will 
my mother recognize me in 
paradise?” 

Maybe the mother in 
question was a high- 
tempered old lady who had 
nagged her children as long 
as she lived and never gave 
them a peaceful moment 
in her presence. But that 
makes no difference. They 
are worried for fear when 
they come sneaking through 
the big gates at sundown 
they will not hear her shrill 
voice complaining: 
“Johnny, where have you 
been all this time, with the 
chores not done, and me 
having to bring in the wood 
and kindle the fire in the 
stove?” Or, ‘‘Come here 
this minute, and let me feel 
of your head. I believe 
you’ve been in that wash- 
hole again, catching your 
death of cold! Ifyourhair’s 
wet I’ll punish you as sure 
as I live!’”’ And so on, and 
so forth. 

Our pastor may preach 
the most beautiful funeral 
sermon over this departed 
mother. He may draw the 
finest pictures of eternal life 
and paint her with a crown 
upon her poor old head and 
a harp in her poor old hands. 
But in his heart of hearts 
her son John finds no com- 
fort in these glories, because 
nobody can promise him 
that she will know him, or 
that he will know her in the 
kingdom of heaven. I say 
these questions do not 
trouble me any more than 
the question whether the 
angels have their wings put 
on behind orin front. But 
you cannot exercise your spiritual imagination by discuss- 
ing them, without risking the charge of heresy by somebody 
who has a penguin soul and no imagination at all. 

One cold day in January I was out collecting dues for our 
missionary society. We had not been doing very well 
since I prayed for Charlotte Warren at the meeting of the 
Parsonage Aid Society. Some of the women took up for 
her and went so far as to say that I called on the Lord to 
deal harshly by her, which is the truth. But if ever a 
woman needed a spiritual chastisement that woman was 
Charlotte. I knew I had done right and had prayed for 
her properly, but many a time I have found that perform- 
ing the harsher duties of my Christian life hurts my 
conscience quite as much as any sin I dare commit. This, 
I believe, is the reason so many church members avoid 
their sterner obligations to each other. It is much safer in 
this present world to leave a brother to backslide than to 
tell him to his face that he is becoming a liar, a thief or 
a drunkard. And it’s five times more prudent to be silent 
when your sister in the church is developing the character 
of a termagant saint, than to call her bluff and let the 
people as well as the Lord know what she is doing. 

So I was very low in my mind that day as I went from 
house to house, collecting ten cents here and a quarter 
there, trying to smooth the rumpled feathers of the op- 
position and to persuade everybody to come to the next 
meeting of the society. Maybe my depression was partly 
due to a bad cold. 

When I reached Sally Parks’ gate I saw her bobbing up 
and down in her flower pit, which is on the sunny side of the 
yard. I have seen many a woman who looked indigenous 
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among blooming plants; but Sally is not one of them. 
She always gives the impression of an outraged mother 
when she is in that pit. She snatches off the dead leaves of 
her geraniums as if they ought to know better than to wear 
stockings with holes in them. She thrusts her fingers in the 
soil as if she suspected her snapdragons of going to bed the 
night before with cold feet. She turns up the leaves of her 
rose cuttings, narrows her eyes, primps her mouth, and 
searches for mildew as if she was looking at little Jimmy’s 
ears to make sure they were clean. Altogether she is very 
busy and very fault-finding with them, but she can stick 
the stem of any flower in the ground with so much author- 
ity that the thing will not dare to die, but grows and 
blooms dutifully as a scholar learning to read. 

On this particular morning she appeared to be in a 
strangely placid mood when I greeted her from the door of 
the pit. 

““Good morning, Sally! Nothing hurt by the frost, I 
hope. Last night was very cold,” I said. 

“Oh, good morning, Sister Thompson,” she exclaimed 
cheerfully, facing about from something she was doing. 

“No, they are all right. I was just counting the buds on 
this Cape jasmine bush. They’ll be in bloom by the time 
we need them. There are nine—enough to make a cross, 
I think.” 

“A cross! What for?” I exclaimed, coming down into 
the pit to get a nearer view of the big green bush which she 
keeps in a tub. 

“‘Haven’t you heard? Taggy Lipton’s mother is very 
low. They don’t think she’ll live but a day or two longer. 
I always set my Cape jasmine in here during the winter to 
make sure of having proper flowers for funerals, you know.” 

I didn’t say anything, merely sat down weakly upon the 
bottom step with the cold chills running up and down my 
back. Every year in March I come down with a spell of 
grippe which always threatens to go into pneumonia. I 
could see Sally running in to find out how bad off I was, 
then hurrying home to see if she had enough gardenias to 
make a cross for my casket in case the worst happened. 
How many times, I wondered, had she done this? 

“Do you remember the winter Lula Jackson died?” she 
went on, not noticing the state I was in. “There wasn’t 
a single blossom in Berton. The girls in her Sunday-school 
class got together to do something about it. They took all 
the artificial flowers off their summer hats, made anchors 
and crosses of them with cedar foundations. I'll never for- 
get how the casket looked. We all recognized the wreath 
of wild roses on it that Fedora Branan wore on her white 
leghorn for two seasons. We knew the design of lilacs came 
off of Emily Peters’ straw. We’d seen the forget-me-nots 
many times on the little Peters girl’s bonnet. Well, I made 
up my mind it should never happen again, that I’d grow 
natural flowers for the dead if it took half my time to 
attend to ’em. And I’ve done it. I’ve sent a wreath or 
cross of these Cape jasmines to every funeral we’ve had 
here since, even if it was a cold-water Baptist that was to 
be laid out.” 

It’s wrong to judge people. Every time you do it and 
hand in your verdict, they do something that reverses your 
decision. Suddenly I thought differently about Sally. 
Seeing her perched up beside her funeral flower bush, I 
thought how kind she’d been to think of such a thing. 
I could see her drifting into paradise very old and thin, her 
hair skinned back the way she wears it, her brow wrinkled 
above her popped eyes, her mouth primped from the long 
struggle she’s had working and digging to make ends meet 
and flowers grow, but wearing over her dingy mourning— 
for she’s always in black for somebody—all the garlands 
and wreaths she’s woven these many years for the other 
dead, perfuming the whole place with her gardenia deeds 
of charity. I could see the shining hosts take a long breath 
of that sweetness. Then they’ll look round, see just Sally 
Parks, very much confused about which way to go, where 
to take off her things, and with her red elbows sticking 
out through the blossoms! I do not say that they will 
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recognize her as Sally, she having been raised a spiritual 
body, though I’ve sometimes wondered what manner of 
incorruption the Lord prepares for a homely old turkey- 
legged woman like her. But they will know what Sally will 
not understand herself, that she’s clothed in the kindness 
of her own deeds. 

Now if I’d stopped with that vision of her redeemed in 
all her jasmine glory, if I’d collected her dues then and 
there for the missionary society and gone on about my 
business, as I should have done, that would have saved me 
much trouble and this church a scandal connected with one 
of its oldest members. But when my mind starts outward 
and upward it’s hard for me to get it down without some 
kind of spiritual accident. 

“Did you ever think of this, Sally,” I said suddenly— 
‘that if we are immortal we always have been immortal?”’ 

“Don’t tell me you believe in the transmigration of 


souls, Mary Thompson!” she cried, staring at me in horror. ” 


“T don’t, and don’t you ever say I do!” I retorted indig- 
nantly. 

“Well, then, what do you think you were before you 
became what you are?” she asked suspiciously. 

I knew what was in her mind. Old Dan*Mitchell, who 
came from no one knew where, had dropped into Berton 
and set up ashoeshop. Then he organized what he called 
The Society for Psychic Research, and the people who 
belonged to it didn’t belong to any church. But they 
held meetings and professed to receive communications 
from departed spirits. 

‘I’ve had my doubts about a good many things, Sally,” 
J answered, determined to avoid the snare of spiritualism, 
“but my faith has never wavered about this for a moment. 
I know that I’ve always been just myself. I know I’ve 
never been a cat or a bessie-bug or a protoplasm. I started 
out a woman, with the earlier stars. I feel that since the 
beginning I’ve traveled as steady as any of them toward 
this place, this church, and all the duties that make up 
the rotary motions and diurnal existence of a Christian 
woman.” 

She stared at me as if I were talking in my sleep. 

““Sometimes,”’ I went on, merely cavorting in my spirit, 
“T almost remember playing with Eve’s little girls, I can 
see ’em so plain in their vegetable pinafores and petticoats, 
kicking up the dust. Maybe I was standing a long way off 
in the sand with a veil over my face, watching for Isaac 
when he went to meet Rebecca at the well. My folks may 
have wandered off and married with foreigners, and for all 
I know I may have been the grandmother of the Sphinx or 
one of the Cleopatra girls ” 

“A Christian woman,” interrupted Sally fiercely, “‘say- 
ing such things, thinking herself in and out of heathen 
bodies—and at your age, Mary!” 

“It’s my age that makes me do it,’”’ I insisted whimsi- 
cally. ‘Sometimes I feel as if I’d been every woman, good 
and bad. You ought to be thankful I don’t recall being one 
of those shameless jades in the church choir at Corinth in 
Paul’s day. I’ve lived along time. I’ve been so far.” 

“When did you go? I never heard of your travels 
before!” she sniffed. 

““How many times have you read your Bible through, 
Sally?” 

“Every three years since I joined the church. Why?” 

‘Didn’t you ever see the tents of Abraham in the land 
of Uz?” 

“No, I never did! And I’ll have you know I don’t feel 
kin to Cleopatra, nor 

““Can’t you remember the day Job’s sons and daughters 
were drinking and feasting when the house caught fire and 
burned them up, what asight that was—the flames leaping 
between the earth and sky, the flocks flying, the shepherds 
shouting, the messengers running to tell Job what had 
happened and vi 

“Look here, Mary tt 














‘And did you never feel that you were one of the guests at 
that wedding in Galilee when Jesus came in unexpectedly 
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and changed the water to wine, and how amazed we all 
were?” 

“T don’t know what you are talking about. It sounds 
flighty and dangerous—Cleopatra and all that! I hope 
I’m a Christian woman. I believe as much as you do in 
eternal life after death, but nobody can accuse me to my 
face of being the missing link in my own immortality, with- 
out my resenting it!” 

I had to laugh at the idea of her being her own missing 
link. But I paid dearly for that trip through the holy land 
of my imagination, especially the part which took me 
through Egypt. 

Sally reported over Berton that Mary Thompson 
believed in the transmigration of souls, and laid claims to 
being one of the Cleopatra girls, without telling which one. 
I paid no attention, being an old woman who had never 
acted in a manner to suggest any strong trait of the Cleo- 
patra family. But when my own neighbors began to stare 
at me in church, as if I were a doubtful stranger they’d 
entertained unawares, something in me began to rise which 
had no resemblance to piety. 

One day old Dan Mitchell passed me on the street, and 
he bowed to me familiarly with a kind of high sign in his 
eye as if we held views in common, though I despised him 
and all his works. But Sally, who was in and out of my 
house nearly as often as the cat, discontinued her visits. 
No matter where I caught sight of her, she was always 
going in the opposite direction. 

At the next meeting of the Woman’s Missionary Society 
I had a whole bench to myself, until Molly Brown came 
in and sat beside me, which showed how bad off I was, 
because Molly always cleaves closest to those in affliction. 
Then Charlotte Warren, who was president, called the 
meeting to order. She said she would take this occasion to 
do her duty, however painful it might be. She explained 
that since we were to elect officers for the coming year she 
felt obliged to suggest someone else be appointed treas- 
urer—that it was injurious to the cause for a person holding 
heathen views concerning immortality to have an office in 
the society. 

Sally Parks pressed her handkerchief to her eyes and 
wept. Emily Peters tried to look as if she had never heard 
of any views about immortality. Taggy Lipton stared 
imploringly at me, as much as to say she was willing to 
defend me to the last ditch if I’d take back what I’d said 
about being one of the Cleopatra girls. The other women, 
frankly curious, glanced first at me, then at Charlotte. 

I acted the part of a face-slapped Christian for once in 
my life. But when Charlotte called for the treasurer’s 
report I read it—in full. After showing how few had paid 
their dues I mentioned by name those who had not paid. 
I told how often in all weathers I had made a house-to- 
house canvass, trying to collect what they owed. I gave 
the excuses they had given me. Sally Parks was six months 
behind with the regular assessment. Charlotte had paid 
nothing on the “‘special,’’ which is always about four times 
as much as the regular dues. In all, the various members 
owed sixty-eight dollars. 

“These debts are allowed in law,” I said, closing the book 
and giving them a long look over the top of my spectacles. 
“T must and will balance my books as treasurer before the 
election of officers at the next meeting of this society. I 
shall, therefore, turn over these accounts to an attorney for 
collection at once.” 

Then I sat down and patted my foot. It is a question 
in my mind whether anybody can be treasurer of a Woman’s 
Missionary Society and retain all her Christian virtues. 
If, however, you lose some of them in the scrimmage you 
may always regain them by proper repentance. But once 
you submit to the tyranny of an overbearing woman like 
Charlotte Warren, even your virtues profit you nothing in 
peace. 

The last one of them paid her dues the following day. 
Charlotte sent a naked check for what she owed without a 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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\ i J ITH the riches thus unexpect- 
edly placed at his disposal, and 
legitimately his by the fortunes 
of war, Kingozi was enabled to proceed to the final 
grand exchange of gifts that assured his friendship 
with M’tela and sealed thealliance. He wasspurred 
to his best efforts in this by the news, brought in by 
an alarmed Mali-ya-bwana, that Winkleman had 
escaped. However, by dint of rich presents, sup- 
plementing the careful diplomatic negotiations 
that had gone before, he arrived at an under- 
standing. 

“And now, O King, I must tell you this,’”’ he said 
boldly. “Of white men there is not merely one but 
many kinds, just as among the African peoples. 
There are strong men and weak men, good men and 
bad men, and men of different tribes. Of the tribes 
are the Inglishee, to which I belong, which is the 
most powerful of all—like your own people of the 
Kabilagani in this land—and also another tribe 
called the Duyche, only a little less powerful. These 
two tribes are now at war.” 

“A-a-a-a,”” observed M’tela interestedly. 

“One of the Duyche is in your country, O King. 
I have met him and defeated him by my magic. 
Some of these people you see here were his people; 
and of his goods I have everything.” 

“But it may be,” suggested M’tela with a slight 
cooling of cordiality, “‘that many more Duyche will 
follow this one.” 

“They cannot prevail against my magic. Talk 
with Simba, with my men, and know what virtue is 
in my magic. But beyond that, O King, have you 
not heard of the wars of the Wakamba? Of Loben- 
gula? Of the Matabele and the Basuto? Has not 
news come to you from the north of the battles of 
theSudan? Have you not heard of Lenani, the king 
of all the Masai, and of his advice to his people? All 
these wars were won by Inglishee; Lenani’s words 
of wisdom spoke of Inglishee. Have you ever heard 
of the victories of the Duyche? No. There were no 
such victories!”” Kingozi here took shrewd advan- 
tage of the fact that German East Africa was peace- 
fully occupied without necessity of the spectacular 
tribal wars of Matabeleland, Zululand, Basutoland, 
and the Wakamba district of British East Africa. 
Lenani’s advice to his people was given at the close 
of the Wakamba war. Said he: ‘“Thereis no doubt 
that the Masai are a greater people than the 
Wakamba, and in case of war we could fight the 
white man harder than the Wakamba fought him. 
Undoubtedly, too, my people could kill a great 
many of the English. But this I have noticed: that 
when a Wakamba is dead he remains dead; but 
when a white man is dead ten more come to take 
his place.” 

In consequence of this advice the Masai—one of 
the most warlike of all the tribes—negotiated with 
the English, and to-day remain both at peace and 
unconquered. 

After an hour’s elaboration of this theme Kin- 
gozi judged the moment propitious to return to 
the original subject. M’tela offered the opportunity: 

“This Duyche whom you have conquered—you killed 
him?” 

“He escaped.” 

“* A-a-a-a.”’ is 

“He is still alive and in your land. Let order be given 
to search him out.” 

“That shall be done,” said M’tela after a moment’s 
thought. 

Mali-ya-bwana and Simba set out with a posse of 
M’tela’s men. 

They had no great difficulty in getting track of the 
missing Bavarian. Winkleman had arrived to find the 
camping site deserted. He had indomitably set out on 
the track of his safari. To eat he was forced at last to beg 
of the wild herdsmen. M’tela’s dread name elicited from 
these last definite information. The search party found 
Winkleman, very dirty, quite hungry, profoundly cha- 
grined, but still good-humored, seated in a smoky hut eat- 
ing soured, smoky milk. He wore sandals improvised from 
goatskin, a hat and spine pad made from banana leaves 
ingeniously woven. 

“Ach!” he cried, recognizing Kingozi’s two men. 
it is you! What have you done with my safari?”’ 

“T led it to my bwana,” replied Simba. 

“Where you now lead me,’”’ said Winkleman resignedly. 
“By what means have you thought of these things, 
N’ympara?” 

“By the magic of this,” replied Simba with becoming 
modesty, producing the precious bone. 
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“Ach, the saurian!” cried Winkleman. “I remember. 
It had gone from my mind. It is a curious type; I do not 
quite recognize. Let me see it.’ 

But Simba was replacing carefully the talisman in its 
wrappings. He had no mind to deliver the magic into 
other hands—perhaps to be used against himself! 

He led the way directly to Kingozi’s camp. Winkleman 
followed, looking always curiously about him. His was 
the true scientific mind. He was quite capable of for- 
getting—and actually did forget—his plight in the interest 
of new fauna and flora, or of ethnological eccentricities. 
Once or twice he insisted on a halt for examination of 
something that caught his notice, and insisted so peremp- 
torily when the savages would have forced him on that they 
yielded to his wish. 

It was early in the morning. Kingozi, as always, sat in 
his canvas chair atop the hill. He was alone, for the 
Leopard Woman, always on the alert and always staring 
through her glasses, had caught sight of the little group 
before it plunged into the papyrus, and had retired to her 
tent. Winkleman plowed up the hill, blowing out his 
cheeks in a full-blooded, hearty fashion. 

“Oho!” he cried in his great voice when he had drawn 
near. “Thisis not so bad! It is Middleton!” 

“Tam sorry about this,’”’ said Kingozi briefly. ‘“‘A man 
of your eminence—very disagreeable.” 

Winkleman dropped heavily to the ground. 

“That is nothing!’”’ he waved aside the half-apology. 
“Though it would not be bad to have the bath and change 
these clothes. But fortunes of war—it is but the fortunes 
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of war. I would have done worse to 
you. How long is it that you have 
arrived?” 

“Long enough,” replied Kingozi briefly. ‘‘Oh, 
Cazi Moto, bringtea! Ihavehad your tent pitched, 
Doctor Winkleman; and you must bathe and change 


and rest. But before you go we must understand 
each other. This is wartime, and you are my 
prisoner. You must give me your parole neither 


to try to escape, nor to tamper with my men or with 
M’tela or with any of his people. If you feel you 
cannot do this I shall be compelled to hold you 
closely guarded.” 

Winkleman laughed one of his great, gusty laughs. 

“T giveit willingly. What foolishness otherwise. 
What foolishness anyway all this. Waris nonsense. 
It destroys. Itinterferes. Consider, my dear Mid- 
dleton, here was I safely in the Congo forests, and 
for two, three months I have live there like a native 
quietly; and of all the world there is to amuse me 
only the fauna and the flora, which I know like my 
hand. But I discover a new species—a papilio. All 
the time I live quiet, and I wait. And at last the 
people, the little forest people, little by little they 
get confidence; they come to the edge of the forest, 
they venture to camp, slow. Suppose I wave my 
hand like that. Pouf! They haverun away. But 
I wait, and they come forth. So I camp by myself 
in the forest—for I leave my safari away that it 
may not frighten this people. And by and by we 
talk. I am beginning to learn their language. 
Middleton, I find these people speak the true click 
language; but also I find it true sex-denoting 
language, most resembling in that respect the an- 
cient Eula!”’ 

“Where was this? Impossible!” cried Kingozi, 
interested and excited. 

“Ah!” roared Winkleman with satisfaction. “I 
thought I would your interest catch! Butitis true; 
and in the Central. Congo.” 

“But that would throw the prehistoric Libyan and 
Hamitic migrations farther to the west than ——”’ 

“Precisely !’’ interrupted Winkleman. 

“What sort of people were they? Did they show 
Hamitiec characteristics particularly? Or did they 
incline to the typical prognathous, short-legged, 
steatopygous type of the Bushmen?” 

But Winkleman reverted abruptly to his narra- 
tive. 

“That is a long discussion to make. It will wait. 
But just as I get these people where I can put them 
beneath my observation, so, there comes an Ober- 
lieutenant with foolishness in the way of guns and 
uniform and askaris and that nonsense; and my 
little people run into the forest and are no more 
to be seen.”’ 

“Hard luck!’’ commented Kingozi feelingly. 

“Ts it not so? This Oberlieutenant is a fool. He 
knows nothing. Dummkopf! All he knows is to 
give me a letter from the kaiserliche dummkopf at 
Dar-es-Salaam. IJreadit. It tells me I must come 
here, to this place, with speed, and get the military 
aid of this M’tela, and so forth, with many details. It was 
another foolishness. Iknowthis typeof people well. There 
is nothing new to be learned. They are of the usual types. 
It is foolishness to come here. But it is an order, so I come 
and I do my best. But now I ama prisoner, while I might 
be with the little people in the Congo. I talk much.” 

“T fancy we are going to have a good deal to talk about,” 
interjected Kingozi. 

“Ach, that is true! That is what I said—that I am 
glad thisis Middleton who catchesme. Yes, wemust talk!” 

Cazi Moto glided to them. 

“Bath is ready, bwana,” said he. 

Winkleman puffed out his chest and protruded his great 
beard. 

“This war—foolishness!’’ he mumbled. 

“Yes, we have much to talk about. Nevertheless,” said 
Kingozi with slight embarrassment, “it is necessary that 
I do my duty according to my orders. And my orders were 
much like yours—to get the alliance of this M’tela. But 
I have told him that you are my enemy; and he sent his 
men with mine to find you. And now, as you can well 
comprehend, I must os 

But Winkleman’s quick comprehension leaped ahead of 
Kingozi’s speech. 

“I must play the prisoner, is it not?” he cried with one 
of‘his big laughs. “But so! Of course! That is com- 
prehend. How could it be otherwise? I know my native! 
I know what he expects. I shall be humble, the slave, 
your foot upon my neck. Of course! Do you suppose I 
do not know?” 
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“That is well,’ said Kingozi, much a. Wy, 
relieved. ‘‘I shall tell him that you are E' 

a man of much wisdom and great magic; 
and that I have saved your life to serve 
me.” 

“So!” cried Winkleman delightedly, 
and departed to his tent and the waiting 
bath. A few moments later he could be 
heard robustly splashing in the tent. A 
roar summoned Cazi Moto. 

“Tell your bwana I want n’dowa— 
medicine—understand? Need some boric 
acid,” heyelledat Kingozi. ‘‘ Eyes in bad 
shape.” 

Kingozi ordered Cazi Mototo take over 
the medicine chest; then sent a messenger 
for M’tela, who shortly appeared. 

“This enemy of mine is taken, thanks 
to your men, O King! I have him here 
in the tent, well guarded.” 

“How shall we kill him, 
papa?” inquired M’tela. 

“That has not yet been 
decided,” replied Kingozi 
carelessly. “‘He must, of 
course, be taken to the great 
King of all Inglishee.” 

M’tela looked disap- 
pointed. 

“In the meantime,” pur- 
sued Kingozi, “as he has 
much knowledge and great 
magic, I shall talk much with 
him, and get that magic for 
the benefit of us both, O King! 
He cannot escape for my 
magic is greater than his.” 

This M’tela well believed, 
for the reports industriously 
circulated by Simba anent his 
magic bone had reached the king and had not lost in transit. 

So when Winkleman came swashbuckling up the hill 
M’tela was prepared. The blue-black*beard and hearty, 
deep-chested carriage of the Bavarian impressed him 
greatly. 

“But this is a great bwana, papa,” he said to Kingozi; 
“like you and me.” 

‘‘This is the prisoner of whom I spoke to you,’ 
Kingozi in a loud voice. 

Winkleman, a twinkle in his wide eyes, but with his 
countenance composed to gravity, stepped forward, 
salaamed, and placed his forehead beneath Kingozi’s hand 
in token of submission. Thus proper relations were estab- 
lished. Winkleman seated himself humbly on the sod 
and kept silence, while high converse went forward. At 
length M’tela departed. Winkleman immediately plunged 
into the conversational gap round which mentally he had 
been impatiently hovering for an hour. 

“But this articulation of the saurus,’’ he broke out. 
“What of it?” 

“The magic bone,” chuckled Kingozi. 

“Pouf! Pouf! It resembled much the cinoliosaurus; 
but that could not be.” 

“Why not?” demanded Kingozi quickly. 

“Tt has been found only in the lias formations of the 
Jurassic,” stated Winkleman dogmatically, ‘“‘and that 
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type of Jurassic is not here. It is of England, yes; of Ger-* 


many, yes; of the Americas, yes. Of Central Africa, no!” 
“Nevertheless ” interposed Kingozi. 
“Butthe cryptocleidus—that resemblesthe cinoliosaurus— 
perhaps. Or even a subspecies of the plesiosawrus ie 
“Simba,” called 
Kingozi. 
“e Sah!”’ 
“Bring here the 
magic bone. The 
bwana wishes to look 

































The Search Party Found Winkle« 
man, Very Dirty, Quite Hungry, 


atit. No,itis allright. I myself tell you—no 
harm can come.” 

Reluctantly Simba produced the bone, now 
fittingly wrapped in clean mericani cloth, and 
still more reluctantly undid it and handed it to 
Winkleman. The latter seized it and began 
minutely to examine it, muttering short, dis- 
connected sentences to himself in German. 

“Now here is what I have said,’”’ he spoke 
aloud. ‘‘See. By this curve 4 

He broke off, staring curiously into Kingozi’s 
face. The latter sat apparently looking out 
across the hills, paying no attention to the 
fact that Winkleman had thrust the bone 
fairly under his nose. The pause that ensued 
became noticeable. Kingozi stirred uneasily, 
turning his eyes in the direction of the 
scientist. : 

“Glaucoma!”’ ejaculated Winkleman. 

Kingozi smiled wearily. 

“Yes. I wondered when you would find 
it out.” 

“You are all blind?” 

“T can distinguish light.”” Kingozi 
straightened his back, and his voice became 
incisive. ‘‘ButI can still see through eyes 
that are faithful tome! Make no mistakes 
there.” 

““My dear friend, have I not given my parole?” 
gently asked the Bavarian. 

“Beg your pardon. Of course.” 

“Tt isserious. Youshould haveasurgeon. But 
why have you not used the temporary remedy? Of 
course you know the effect of drugs?” 

“Tknow that atropine isruin, right enough,” said 
Kingozi grimly. 

“But the pilocarpine a, 

“Of course. I only wish I had some.” 

“But you have!’”’ came Winkleman’s astonished 
voice. ‘‘There is of it a large vial!” 

Kingozi gripped the arm of his chair for a full minute. 
Then he spoke to Cazi Moto in a vibrating voice: 

“Bring me the chest of medicines. Now,’ he went on 
to Winkleman, when this command had been executed, 
“kindly read to me the labels on all these bottles. Begin 
at the left. All, please.” 

He listened attentively while Winkleman obeyed. The 
pilocarpine was present; the atropine was gone. 

““You have not deceived me?” he cried sharply. ““No— 
why should you—wait id 

He thought for some moments. 
face it was gray. 

“One of the bottles was broken. I had reason to believe 
it the pilocarpine,”’ he said quietly. ‘‘Can I trespass on 
your good nature to make the proper solution for my eyes.” 

“Tt is but a temporary expedient,’’ warned Winkleman. 
“Tt is surgery here demanded. I know the operation, but 
I cannot perform. One makes a transverse incision above 
the cornea 4! 

“‘T know, I know,” interrupted Kingozi. ‘But the pilo- 
carpine will give me my sight. Let us get at it.’ 











When he raised his 
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HREE hours later Kingozi stepped into the open, his 

vision cleared. Such is often the marvelous—though 
temporary—effect of the proper remedies on this disease. 
He looked about him with a thankfulness not to be under- 
stood save by one whose sight has been thus unexpectedly 
restored. Winkleman followed him full of deep sympathy. 

“But I understand,” he repeated over and over. ‘But 
it is like water on a weary march, nicht wahr? But this is 
bad, very bad! You say it has been 
going on fora month? And a month 
back! Toolate. Ach, schrecklich! It 
issomuch apity! Youhave the youth, 
the strength, the knowledge! You 
could so far go! But you must learn 
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the dictation; the great book, the magnum opus, it is there. 
Cheer up, my boy! Work, much work! That is what will 
cure your sick courage even if it cannot cure your sick 
eyes. Now, while we have the sight see—the bone—this 
curve clearly indicates to me He 

Winkleman produced the saurian bone. And for the 
first time Kingozi noticed Simba hovering anxiously near. 
Request and blandishments had proved of no .avyail in 
getting the magic bone from Bwana Nyele. 

“Tt is all right,’’ Kingozi reassured him. ‘‘We but use 
the magic for a little while. See, it has given me back my 
eyes.” 

“R-a-a-a!” ejaculated Simba, deeply astonished. 

“We will use it but a little while longer,’’ Kingozi con- 
cluded. ‘‘Then you shall have it again.” 

“But to give this specimen to a gun bearer!” cried 
Winkleman in English. ‘‘That is craziness! It is a 
museum piece.” 

“Tt belongs to him, and I have promised,’’ said Kingozi. 

Winkleman subsided with deep rumblings. After a 
moment he renewed his discussion. 

Kingozi only half heard him. His mind was occupied 
by another, more human problem. The discovery that 
the atropine and not the pilocarpine had been destroyed agi- 
tated him profoundly. Not, asmight be believed, becauseit 
enabled him at a critical time to regain the use of his sight, 
but because it threw before him an insistent question: 
Did or did not Bibi-ya-chui know? He recalled the inci- 
dent in all its little details—himself in his chair and Cazi 
Moto squatting before the three bottles set up before them, 
carefully tracing in the sand with a stick the characters on 
the labels; the Leopard Woman’s sudden dash forward; 
the tinkle of smashed glass; and her voice panting with 
excitement. ‘‘I will read your labels for you now—the 
bottle you holdin your hand! Itisatropine! Atropine!” 
And her wild laugh. 

Did she know, or was she guessing or bluffing? 

It hurt him, hurt him inconceivably, to think that she 
might have deceived him thus; might have broken the 
wrong bottle, and then deliberately have kept him in 
darkness with the very remedy at hand. That would seem 
the refinement of cruelty. 

But he must be fair. She was then fighting, fighting 
with all her power against odds, for hersworn duty. Deceit 
was her natural weapon. And at that time such deceit 
seemed very likely to win for her her point. No, he could 
not blame her there; he could not consistently even feel 
hurt. The few moments’ reasoning brought him to the 
point where he did not feel hurt. After a little he even 
admired her quickness of wit. - 

The instinctive depression: vanished before this reason- 
ing. Hesuddenly became light-hearted. 

But immediately the dark mood returned. Granted all 
this, how about the last two days? Before that it might 
well be that her sense of duty to her country, her firmness 
of spirit, her honor itself would impel her to cling to the 
last hope of gaining her end. Until his influence over 
M’tela was quite assured, Winkleman’s arrival would prob- 
ably turn the scale. She had not prevented Kingozi’s 
arriving before the Bavarian, but she might hold the 
Englishman comparatively powerless. That was under- 
standable. Kingozi felt he might even love her the more 
for this evidence of a faithful spirit. 

But the last few days! It must have become evident 
to her that her cause was lost; that M’tela’s friendship had 
been gained for the English. If she had cared for him the 
least in the world, would not she have hastened to produce 
the pilocarpine for his relief? What could she hope to gain 
by concealing it? And ' 
then the other words in- 
sisted on his recollection, 

















“Great is the 
Magic of This 
Bone Which 

is Mine. With 
it I Shall be 
Lucky Always’’ 
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bitter words, when, first blinded, he had asked her to read 
the labels on the bottle that would have given him sight: 
“Why should I do this for you? You have treated me as 
a man treats his dog, his horse, his servant, his child—not 
as a man treats a woman!” 

What real reason—besides his hopes—had he for think- 
ing she did not still hate him, or at least remain indifferent 
to him? So indifferent that even after her chance had 
passed she still neglected to inform him that the pilocarpine 
was not destroyed after all. 

Winkleman talked on and on about his saurian. Would 
he never stop and go away? 

“T agree with you; you are probably right,” said 
Kingozi at last, driven by sheer desperation to the indorse- 
ment of he knew 
not what scientific 
heresy. Winkleman 
snorted heavily in 
triumph, and re- 
turned the bone toa 
vastly relieved 
Simba. Kingozi in- 
terposed in haste 
before the intro- 
duction of a new 
topic. 

“Undoubtedly 
you will wish to see 
the palace of 
M’tela,’’ said he 
with deep wile. ‘‘Of 
course you are sup- 
posed to be my 
prisoner, so I must 
send you under 
guard. You might 
take asmall present 
to M’tela from me. 
I have not yet vis- 
ited his palace, of 
course. This might 
be considered a pre- 
liminary to my first 


visit. Does it ap- 
peal to you?” 
“But, yes! And 


I shall behave. I 
have given my pa- 
role. I shall be the 
good boy!” 

“Of course. Iun- 
derstand that. Do 
you eat at noon? 
No? Well, good 
luck! Cazi Moto! 
Take Mali-ya- 
bwana and two 
askari guns, and go 
with Bwana Nyele 
to the palace of 
M’tela.” 

Scarcely had the group disappeared down the forest 
path when Kingozi was at the tent door of the Leopard 
Woman. 

“Hodie?”’? Hepronounced thenative word of one desiring 
entrance. 

“Who is there?” she asked in Swahili. 

“T—Middleton.” 

A slight pause; then her voice: 

“Come.” 

He drew aside the tent flaps and entered. She was half 
reclining on the cot, her back raised by pillows stuffed 
with sweet grass. Her silk garment, carelessly arranged, 
had fallen partly open, so that the gleam of her flesh 
showed here and there. The blood leaped to Kingozi’s 
forehead. She did not alterherpose. Suddenly herealized. 
Of course she thought him blind. 

The embarrassment met his sterner mood in a head-on 
collision, so that for a moment the impulsive speech failed 
him. She spoke first. 

“That was Winkleman, I suppose,” she said. 
not want to appear. What is decided?” 

“Decided?” he stammered, not knowing where to look, 
but unable to keep his eyes from straying. 

“Yes. Is it too late? Can he prevail with this M’tela 
after all?” 

“He is my prisoner; he has given his parole.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, raising herself on her elbow 
in excitement. The abrupt movement dropped the robe 
from her shoulder. ‘‘ You can see!” she cried; and hud- 
dled the garment about her in a panic. ‘‘ You can see!” 
she repeated amazedly. ‘“‘How is that? What has hap- 
pened?” 

The words brought him to himself and to his need for 
definite knowledge. 

“Winkleman read the labels on my bottles,’ he said 
sternly. ‘I have simply used the pilocarpine.”’ 

“The pilocarpine! But that was destroyed!” 


“T did 


So unmistakably genuine was her ery of amazement 
that Kingozi’s heart leaped with joy. She had not known! 
He took a step toward the couch. 

But at this moment a wild hullabaloo broke out in the 
camp. Men yelled and shouted. Someone began to blow 
ahorn. Then came the sound of many running to and fro. 
“Damn!” ejaculated Kingozi fervently, and ran out of 
the tent. 

XXXII 
HE whole camp was gathered about a number of 
M’tela’s people who were all talking at once. The din 
was something prodigious. Kingozi pushed his way rather 
angrily to the center of disturbance. 
“Here, what is this?”” he demanded to know. 





Kingozi Gathered That Through the Distant Cleft He Indicated the Strangers Must Come 


But a dead, astonished silence fell upon them all. They 
stared at him, gaping. 

“What is it?”’ repeated Kingozi impatiently. 

“But, bwana!”’ cried Cazi Moto. ‘You see!” 

“That is a magic,” replied Kingozi curtly. ‘Now what 
is all this kalele about?” 

“Bwana, these people say that messengers have come 
in telling of many white men and askaris marching in this 
direction.” 

“From where? But that does not matter—are they 
Inglishee or Duyche?” 

“These shenzis do not know the difference.” 

“That is true. How far away are they?” 

“Very near, bwana.”’ 

“Get my gun. Have Simba follow me. Here, you lead 
the way.” 

They marched rapidly through the forest path and past 
the palace of M’tela, which Kingozi had never seen. The 
savage king came out, and Winkleman and his bodyguard 
soon followed. 

“O King,” said Kingozi, ‘‘now is the time to show 
to me that your friendship is true. As you know, other 
white men are coming with warriors. I do not know yet 
whether these are Inglishee, who are my friends—and 
yours—or Duyche, who are my enemies. If they are 
Duyche they must be attacked and killed or captured, for 
we are at war.” 

He watched M’tela carefully while he spoke and felt 
satisfaction at what he saw. 

“Have no fear, papa,’”’ replied M’tela easily. “TI will 
cause the great drums to be beaten. My warriors are as 
the leaves of the grass; and these are few.” 

‘“Nevertheless, they will kill many of yours,’’ said Kingozi 
with great earnestness; ‘‘for they have guns that kill many 
times and at a long distance. When your warriors hear the 
great noise the white men make and see the dead men they 
will run.” 
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“You do not know the warriors of M’tela,” replied he 
with dignity. ‘‘Should the half of them fall, the other half 
will give these to the hyenas. Yes, even if they had the 
thunder itself as weapon!” 

“How many are there, O King?” asked Kingozi, greatly 
relieved. 

“My men report thirty-one white men and many black 
men.” 

“T go now,” advised Kingozi, ‘‘to look upon these men. 
Give me guides, and a messenger to send back with news 
of what I find.” 

M’ tela issued the orders. A moment later Kingozi started 


-on. Winkleman, who had spoken no word, waved him a 


friendly good-by. Before they had reached the forest edge 
the great war drums 
began to roar. 

The guides took 
them swiftly down 
the forest path and 
across the rolling 
country with the 
groves. Kingoai 
looked at it all with 
curiosity and de- 
light. It seemed to 
him that never in all 
his wanderings had 
he seen so beautiful 
and variegated a 
prospect. His blind- 
ness had overtaken 
him, it must be re- 
membered, out on 
the open dry veldt 
between the Great 
and the Little Rains. 
It was as though he 
had awakened from 
a sleep to find him- 
self in this watered, 
green and wooded 
paradise. 

At the top of a hill 
the guide stopped 
and pointed. Kin- 
gozi gathered that 
through the distant 
cleft he indicated 
the strangers must 
come. Allsat down 
and waited. 

An hour passed. 
Simba uttered an 
exclamation. Kin- 
gozi raised his 
glasses. Tiny fig- 
ures on foot were 
debouching from 
the forest. They 
spread in all direc- 
tions, advancing in 
fan formation. Evidently the scouts. Then more tiny 
figures, figures on horseback. Kingozi counted them. There 
were, as M’tela had said, just thirty-one; a gallant little 
band, but at this distance indistinguishable. They rode 
out some distance, and at last the first files of the black 
troops appeared. Kingozi dropped his glasses to the end 
of the thong with a cheer. Drooping in the still air the 
colors were, nevertheless, easily recognized. The flag was of 
England. 

“Tnglishee! Inglishee!” he repeated to M’tela’s mes- 
sengers, and made a motion back toward the palace. The 
men departed at alope. Kingozi and Simba took the other 
direction. They met the newcomers halfway across the 
long, shallow dish between the wooded hills. On catching 
sight of them the mounted white men spurred forward. A 
confusion of greetings stormed them. ; 

“It’s Middleton!”’ ‘Where did you rain down from?” 
“We've been looking for you without end!” “‘Isn’t this a 
lark, old man!” 

In the meantime, in the personal attendants of the white 
men Simba had discovered acquaintances, among them the 
two messengers Kingozi had dispatched back in quest of 
Doctor McCloud. 

Kingozi stood in the middle of the group, his heart over- 
flowing. It was good to see so many white faces again; it 
was good to see the faces of friends; it was good to know 
that his labors had not been in vain and that the border 
was assured. And underneath it was a great exaltation. 
He walked on air. For she had not known! The blank 


_ astonishment of her face had proved that to him beyond a 


doubt. She really thought that she had destroyed the 
pilocarpine; she had not deliberately held from him the 
light of day! 

His high spirits expressed themselves in an animation 
and volubility so unlike the taciturn Middleton that many 
of his acquaintances stared. 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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The Pawn Ticket 


OU would have to turn back many pages in the history 

of national finance to find another instance where 
nations comparable to England and France have hocked 
their valuables as security for a loan. The last English 
instance, we believe, was in the seventeenth century. 
When the British commissioners came over here a year ago 
to arrange an Anglo-French loan of five hundred million 
dollars the question of specific security was raised in some 
impolite quarters. It was then explained, with an air of 
shocked surprise, that great nations like England and 
France could not lower their dignity and compromise their 
credit by putting up collateral. 

But the hundred-million-dollar loan to the French 
Government in July was secured by a hundred and twenty 
million dollars’ worth of excellent collateral, duly hypoth- 
ecated with a New York trust company; and the recent 
two-hundred-and-fifty-million-dollar loan to the British 
Government is secured in the same way, by three hun- 
dred million dollars’ worth of first-rate stuff. In both 
these transactions the credit of the respective governments 
counts for nothing. They borrow just as Pete Smith 
borrows. 

Undoubtedly this means that, in the judgment of the 
bankers who handled the transactions, no further unse- 
cured loans could be floated in this market—though the total 
proceeds of the loans are to be spent here for American 
goods, and sympathy in the best investment markets is 
strongly on the side of the Allies. 

The Allies have much good collateral left for future loans, 
but they are still buying goods here on a scale that will use 
up collateral rapidly. 

These two specifically secured loans illustrate that, 
seemingly unlimited as the resources of the belligerents 
have been, there is actually a limit. 


Al New National Competition 


GENTS of Atlantic steamship lines are said to have 
been circulating about the country wherever any con- 
siderable number of foreign-born residents are to be found, 
and to have concluded—as the result of an extensive can- 
vass—that at least a million foreign-born residents will 
return to Europe immediately after the war ends. Thou- 
sands of them are said to have already made small deposits 
in order to secure early passage. 

Whereupon opponents of any restriction upon immigra- 
tion renew their arguments that the end of the war will 
witness a great outflow from this country, instead of the 
great inflow from distressed and ruined Europe which other 
prophets have predicted. 

It will depend, of course, upon what Europe—or more 


especially those parts of Europe from which our heaviest . 


immigration in recent years has come—can offer the man 
who must live by manual labor as compared with what this 
country offers. Up to now this country has offered most, 
as the flow of labor hither indubitably shows. One can 
imagine a regenerated Austria-Hungary, Russia and Italy, 
free from the burdens of militarism, with peace reasonably 
assured by international federation, with liberal ideas, 
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redeemed from stupid and tyrannical reaction, with rapidly 
expanding industries—which would offer common labor 


, as good a lot as it finds in the United States. 


But in that case certainly—with Europe actually giving 
better conditions, and thus not only stopping the westward 
flow but inducing a wholesale return of immigrants—a 
literacy test in our immigration law will do no harm. In the 
opposite case it will do good. 


Savings 

N ACUTE observer opines that in the last year and a 
half the people of the United States have been saving 
money at a greater rate than ever before, not only abso- 
lutely but relatively to their income. As the income of the 
people of the United States in the last year and a half has 
been decidedly greater than ever before, this would imply 

a big boost in savings. 

Savings go on inso many ways that nothing more than a 
rough approximation of their extent is ever possible. As 
to the single item of bank deposits, the last comprehensive 
statement is contained in the report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency for 1915. It shows that in June of that year 
savings deposits, including time certificates of deposits, 
amounted to eight and three-quarter billion dollars 
against nine and a third billions of deposits subject to 
check. The latter, of course, mainly represent the coun- 
try’s working cash balance, to be checked upon to meet its 
day-to-day needs; while savings deposits and time certifi- 
cates mainly represent money laid by for investment. The 
first item, it will be seen, is now nearly as large as the 
second. 

Moreover, in the year covered by the comptroller’s 
figures—which includes a considerable area of business 
depression—checking deposits decreased slightly, while 
savings deposits and time certificates increased by some- 
thing like a billion dollars—an exact comparison being im- 
possible, for the two statements are not made up in exactly 
the same way. 

This country’s savings-deposit account is much in 
excess of any other country’s. So are its total savings, 
including the investments in bonds, mortgages, loans, 
stocks, lands, and so on. In short, measured by what we 
save we are decidedly the thriftiest of people. It is only 
when the measure is taken by what we might save that we 
appear spendthrift. And at that, a good deal of nonsense is 
written about the spendthrift side. 

Individually, extravagance is not the rule. Collectively 
we are extravagant—in our government, our fire waste, 
our unscientific use of fuel, and so on—because our collec- 
tive consciousness is defective. 


Still Higher Finance 


UPPOSE that two years ago last July you had put this 

question to any distinguished American financier: 
Can the United States lend Europe two billion dollars and 
at the same time finance a trade boom of unprecedented 
proportions at home? The answer would certainly have 
been in the negative. Yet, with the new British loan of a 
quarter of a billion and with the American stocks and 
bonds repurchased from the other side, we have already, 
in effect, poured something like two billion dollars into the 
Allies’ war chest. 

Meantime domestic securities have been issued and 
absorbed on a very great scale; money has been found for 
the most rapid trade expansion the country has ever 
known; and, though this is the crop-moving season, when 
tradition requires us to look for a pinch in the money 
market, the situation is actually so easy that banks in New 
York and Chicago freely buy good commercial paper round 
four per cent interest. 

Looking to the United States, we can easily see the 
apparatus by which the miracle was. worked—that is, 
enormous exports of merchandise, a steady inflow of gold, 
saving at arapid rate. Looking to Europe for an explana- 
tion of how they worked the miracle of floating forty bil- 
lion dollars of government loans in about two years, the 
details are less clear; but the primary factors of a huge 
production and rapid circulation of goods and a high rate of 
savings are evident enough. Over there, as here, no doubt, 
the thing simply financed itself. 

On the whole, it makes the financier’s rdle look compara- 
tively easy. Ata pinch the United States could undoubtedly 
produce a dozen billions or so out of its own hat, as trans- 
atlantic belligerents have done. All the financier need do 
is to hold the hat. 


The Shifting City 


HE typical big American city not only grows but 

squirms restlessly round in its shell, which causes much 
inconvenience. Recently, for example, New York woke 
to the significance of the fact that the garment trades were 
overflowing the Fifth Avenue shopping district. Those 
trades occupy a great amount of upstairs floor space and 
employ hundreds of thousands of operatives. Their com- 
ing would inevitably change the character of Fifth Avenue, 
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making it less desirable for retail shops. At the same time, 
a great amount of upstairs floor space farther downtown, 
which the garment trades had occupied, would be left ten- 
antless. 

Fortunately the Fifth Avenue shopkeepers were exten- 
sive patrons of the garment makers and the threat of an 
extensive boycott seems to have stopped the movement. 
But such means of stopping similar disturbing movements 
are not usually available. Whenever a skyscraper is built 
many offices in more modest and aged structures are left 
vacant—permanently vacant in some cases. Then a still 
loftier skyscraper blankets one side of the first tall building, 
cutting off its light and air, and that side is relegated to 
dust and cockroaches. 

From a big city, which has registered an important 
growth at every census period for two generations and is 
still growing at the accustomed rate, we hear complaints 
that never before was there so great an amount of vacant 
space in the wholesale district. 

A good many expanding concerns have moved out where 
the ground for their growing needs can be got cheaper. In 
two or three huge mail-order houses is now concentrated 
the business that was formerly handled by hundreds of 
jobbers. The city’s restless squirming has left many 
empty places in what, by its location, should be a very 
busy district. How residential sections all round the city 
map are overrun, and entirely change their character, is 
well known. 

Perhaps in time the growth of a city will be made to con- 
form to some carefully thought-out, settled, comprehensive 
plan. There seems no particular reason why it should not 
be, and the advantages are obvious. 


Railroads 


OR so long that most people have probably forgotten it, 
a governmental investigation of the physical value of 


‘railroad property has been under way. A committee of 


Congress is about to begin another and apparently very 
sweeping investigation of the whole subject of the relations 
of privately owned railroads to the public. 

So we ought to get somewhere pretty soon. This matter 
of the dispute between the roads and the trainmen’s 
unions shows that we can hardly be said to have got any- 
where yet. Last winter the unions, acting as a country- 
wide unit, presented certain demands to the railroads as a 
unit. Failure to agree implied paralysis of the country’s 
land transportation. There is failure to agree. It comes to 
the eve of a strike. The President, at the fifty-ninth min- 
ute of the eleventh hour—with considerable other business 
on his hands—seizes the bull by the handiest horn to avert 
a national calamity. 

It illustrates an essentially unsettled relationship. We 
have Government control—exercised by forty-odd inde- 
pendent and frequently conflicting bodies, some of them 
quite frankly animated by the policy of what the traffic 
will bear; in other words, of how much can be got out of 
the railroad for the shipper. The railroad policy, no doubt, 
is to some extent at least the reverse of that. bhakti pol- 
icy represents the true public interest. 

Out of the pending investigations a falter! more stable 
relationship ought to issue. 


Investigating Wheat 


HE Department of Justice, it appears, is conducting 

an elaborate investigation of the recent rise in the price 
of wheat on the Chicago market. It will cost quite a bit 
of money. With a view to lightening the expense, we offer 
the Department the following elementary facts, which it 
can confirm by interviewing the first elevator boy it runs 
across over in the Department of Agriculture: 

The wheat harvest in the United States begins virtually 
in June and runs into September.. Whoever bulls the fall 
options, therefore, is bulling the whole new crop in the: 
hands of the producers. Whatever price he sets, in opera-. 
tions such as those under consideration, is the price farmers 
will get for their grain. 

At the tail end of a light crop, with the grain mostly out 
of farmers’ hands and warehoused, the country’s supply 
of wheat might possibly, under favoring circumstances, be 
monopolized—though Prof. Joseph Leiter probably holds 
an opinion to the contrary. An attempt to monopolize the 
wheat supply, with the whole new crop virtually in the 
producers’ hands, would probably occur to nobody outside 
a lunatic asylum. 

The farm value of last year’s wheat crop was estimated 
by the Department of Agriculture at nine hundred and 
thirty million dollars. You read in the newspapers of 
‘enormous lines” of speculative wheat, amounting maybe 
to fifteen or, twenty million bushels, and of “tremendous 
winnings,’’ which may come to a million dollars or two. 
Speculation in wheat is of less actual concern to the wheat 
growers and bread eaters of the country than keeping their 
feet dry in rainy weather. 

But it is what press agents term a sure shot. Investi- 
gating it will always get a headline on the second page at 
least. 
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The request was as short and precise in its tone as 


” 


| OW much will you give me for this necklace?” 


in its phrasing. ‘But, madame ——” The jew- 
eler’s voice was rich with protest. “How can I tell how 
much the necklace is worth till I examine 
it stone by stone through the little glass I 
put in my eye for that purpose? How can «: 
I examine the necklace till you have shown 
it to me? How can I be sure all at once, 
like this, that you are a fit person to have 
in your possession a necklace of any value? 
And finally, dear, dear madame, 
are you so little an epicure, so little versed 
in the refinements of pleasure, that you are 
willing to forego the ritual prescribed by 
tradition: the approaches, the feints, the 
meditations, the deadlocks, the momentary 
despair, the burst of temper, the reconcili- 
ation—all the little emotions that will pres- 
ently resolve themselves into a complete and 
mellow satisfaction for both of us?” 

The jeweler did not say all this in so 
many words. His actual words stopped 
with “‘But, madame ” He divided the 
burden of expression equally among eye- 
brows, shoulders and hands. 

Madame had picked out one'of the most 
famous establishments of the Rue de la 





of almost as great authority. She had in- 
sisted that M. Georges in person be sum- 
moned from that mysterious back region 
where he sat all day, surrounded presuma- 
bly, like an Indian rajah, by jewels too 
sacred to meet the common eye; unlocking 
them from their guardian safes, gloating 
over them and restoring them, to be suc- 
ceeded by other treasures more brilliant 
still. Was this a man to have his conduct 
prescribed to him by a woman who had 
come not to buy, but to sell—not a patron, 
but a mere suppliant? 

“Will madame be seated?” suggested 
M. Georges in his gentlest tone. 

Madame accepted the hint as to the spirit 
in which the interview was to be conducted, 
sighed, and was seated. 

“Madame has something charming she 
wishes to show me?”’ 

“T have a necklace I want you to buy.” 

“Pearls?” Monsieur’s voice was very 
much afraid the case he was unwrapping 
would open and finally disclose pearls. 
“Everybody brings me pearls. Everybody 
is selling pearls. You would think there was no other jewel 
in the world, just as the Americans believe there is no wine 
but champagne.” 

The lady disdained to disperse his fears prematurely, 
and presently the glass table before M. Georges reflected 
the green lights of a rope of emeralds, held tenderly in his 
sensitive hands. “‘Ah! Emeralds!” 

They were wonderful emeralds, indeed; enormous and 
cut in the old square Oriental fashion. M. Georges’ eyes 
were too used to beautiful gems to express, in spite of him, 
amazement, rapture or greed. They looked upon the stones 
with profound admiration for being the wonderful stones 
they were. They looked upon madame with sober respect 
as the possessor of them. 

“How much are they worth?” 

“But, madame ——” 

Again monsieur’s eyebrows, shoulder and left hand— 
the right being busy with the necklace—protested in the 
interest of decorum: 

“T have not often seen such a string; in fact, of this size 
and this cutting, never. This cutting is Indian.” 

“‘T believe so.” 

“Madame perhaps brought them from India?” 

“ce No.”’ 

“They have been long in her family?” 

“M. Georges, if you are to buy my emeralds you must 
buy them without their history; I am not prepared to give 
it to you.” 

“But, my dear lady, a necklace, like a Raphael or a 
thoroughbred, must have a pedigree— without this, it is a 
dangerous character and must be treated as such.” 

“Surely, monsieur, you can trust your own judg- 
ment ——” : 

““As to the genuineness of the stones, naturally. As to 
the prudence of handling them, no.”’ 

“You mean you don’t know who I am?” : 

“Madame is not one of my clients, certainly. She comes 
to me without introduction.” 
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“I am Sorry; But for the Present I Would Prefer Not to Give You My Address”’ 


As a matter of course, this brought the personality of 
M. Georges’ new client abruptly into the spotlight. He 
turned upon it an appraising eye. She awaited the inspec- 
tion with confidence—not to go further and call it insolence. 

M. Georges had already decided that he had before him 
a young woman worthy of respect, not only as the pos- 
sessor of an extraordinary necklace but because of some- 
thing in herself, troubling, baffling, not easily to be placed 
or defined. She was of an exterior that might almost be 
called magnificent. 

Tall, narrow-waisted, but broad of shoulder, she did not 
look like a Frenchwoman; her hair was too black, her eye- 
brows too thick, her color too high, and her manner too 
lacking in the insinuating charm of the Parisian. She was 
neither sympathetic nor seductive; she was bold, direct 
and compelling; and yet not without feminine mystery, 
either. She seemed to M. Georges to be about twenty-six; 
but, discounting the fact that he was not made of stone, 
he cannily gave her two or three years more; perhaps 
four—perhaps 

He did not spend all his hours behind a counter or 
squinting at jewels through an armored eye—did M. 
Georges. Out of business hours he was a man of the world; 
he spent every evening at a café, and every fine Sunday 
went to the races. He knew Deauville and Monte Carlo 
like Paris; he had even spent a week once in London. He 
knew types as he knew stones—ladies of the ancien régime 
and ladies of the new, adventuresses, Americans, South 
Americans, English ladies, Rumanians, visiting royalties, 
Jewesses, actresses, smart milliners, ladies from the coun- 
try, ladies official and political, and ladies of no monde at 
all. He did not know where to put madame of the green 
necklace, and his own inadequacy piqued him. 

“How much will you give me for my emeralds?”’ 

“Ah, madame—if you will be good enough to take a 
receipt and wait till to-morrow morning! It is a matter 
that will take time and consideration.” 

“But I want the money now!” 








He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Take it across the way, then, to M. Courbet.” 
“Oh, no; I couldn’t do that!” 

““A most honorable house.” 

She looked across the street and pulled 
down her veil. 

“‘Bon!’’ said monsieur to himself. ‘It 
is evident they know her at Courbet’s!”’ 

“This afternoon?’ She almost en- 
treated. 

“Very well—this afternoon. 
dame’s address?” 

“Ts that necessary?” 

“Quite necessary.”’ 

“Tam sorry; but for the present I would 
prefer not to give you my address.” 

“The name, then?’’ Monsieur tried to 
give his voice a dry and routinelike sound, 
which to his own ears was not perfectly 
successful. 

“Ts that usual?” : 

““Madame knows that it is quite usual to 
have a name!” 

“J,” declared madame haughtily, “am 
one of those unusual people who prefer on 
occasions to do without one.” 

““As madame pleases.” 

She rose regally from her chair, was 
ushered out with due ceremony, and got 
into a motor that was waiting for her 
outside—not her own motor, but a common, 
ordinary taxi. The door was opened for her 
by a young man of quite extraordinary good 
looks, a young man whom M. Georges 
vaguely felt he had somewhere seen and 
ought perhaps to remember. 

He sighed a little as he turned back to 
walk the length of the shop. Somehow— 
he did not quite know why—he would have 
liked it better if she had been alone. 


And ma- 


II 


GEORGES absent-mindedly put the 

e« emeralds into a safe and locked it. 
He did not even look at them again. He 
had made up his mind about the stones 
long since. 

He asked one of his shopmen to get him 
into communication with M. Blondeau, of 
the Police, a personal friend of his own. In 
the course of half an hour, when the connec- 
tion was established, he proceeded to give 
his friend a detailed description of the lady 
who had just called upon him. 

M. Blondeau, of the Direction des Recherches, thought 
offhand he could place her by the description. She sounded 
very much like a certain Madame Liane de Pervenche—a 
lady apparently of large means, of some unknown foreign 
extraction, and suspected of being a German spy. Other 
details were added to the life and habits of Madame de 
Pervenche, a written and fuller account of which M. Blon- 
deau promised his friend when he should have looked up 
her dossier. 

“Do you happen to know,” asked M. Georges, ‘‘ whether 
the lady has any connection with the Royal House of 
Burania?”’ 

“Why do you ask this question?’’ asked Blondeau. 

“Because Madame de Pervenche has just brought me 
the Emerald Snake to sell.” 

Even M. Blondeau had heard of the Emerald Snake. 
Almost everybody had heard of it; it was one of the most 
valued of the crown jewels of Burania. The Royal House 
of Burania, as to revenues, was one of the poorest in 
Europe; but it had in its possession a collection of gems 
such as a maharajah might have envied. Just where they 
came from was the secret of the family annals; but the fact 
that the house has been royal for less than a hundred years 
and rose from a family of barbarian chiefs gives a certain 
freedom to the imagination. 

The episode seemed quite as rich in possibility to M. 
Blondeau, of the Police, as it had to M. Georges. He con- 
fessed as much to the jeweler over the telephone, and sug- 
gested calling in person upon his old friend that afternoon 
with his memoranda.. Both men smiled as they hung up 
their receivers. They were French and they loved mystery. 

“Tt is undoubtedly,” pronounced M. Blondeau, of the 
Police Department, that afternoon, ‘‘the Green Snake of 
Burania. I saw it often on the late queen’s throat when I 
was detailed to look after their majesties at Vichy. A beau- 
tiful affair, but, to my mind, a bit archaic.” 

“Possibly, possibly,” agreed M. Georges. 
notes on Madame de Pervenche?”’ 


“And your 
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M. Blondeau handed over to his old friend 
a copy of Madame de Pervenche’s private 
history as recorded by the Direction des 
Recherches: 

“Tall, broad-shouldered, narrow-waisted, 
eyes brown, eyebrows nearly meeting over 
nose. It is undoubtedly the same 
woman.” 

M. Georges read and raised his eyebrows. 

“Dear me!”’ he said. 

He read farther and sighed regretfully. 

“T should not have believed her that sort 
of person. She seemed to me most attrac- 
tive. She attracted me, indeed—strongly.”’ 

M. Georges put down the document. 

“Do you believe the king ” he began. 

M. Blondeau leaned forward and tapped 
his friend upon the knee, looking delight- 
fully mysterious. 

“Let me tell you something—a most dra- 
matic circumstance: The king—King Paul 
of Burania—is at this moment in Paris!” 

y ‘I had not heard of it,’ answered M. 
Georges. ‘ 

“Incognito. In strictest incognito. The 
fact is known to scarcely a hundred persons 
besides myself.”’ 

“Then how ——” 

“A royal incognito, my dear friend, can 
be preserved only by the connivance of a 
sufficient number of discreet individuals.” 

“Since the king is in Paris,’’ suggested 
M. Georges, “‘why should we not inform 
him at once that this De Pervenche woman 
has the necklace in her possession?” 

Blondeau looked doubtful. 

““The situation seems to me a little deli- 
cate—extremely delicate. One can never 
tell. . His Majesty has his eccentrici- 
ties.” 

““H’m!”’ said M. Georges. ‘‘I see.” 

‘‘Nevertheless,” brought out Blondeau 
after a moment’s meditation, “I think His 
Majesty would overlook, on my part, on 
the part of an old friend, some excess of 
zeal. My mind is made up; I will 
go to him.” 

““Doso, my dear friend,’’ commended M. 
Georges, warmly pressing his hand. 

M. Georges breathed freely for an hour 
or two, feeling that a delicate mission was 
in the right hands. He felt he had acted 
wisely in detaining the necklace, and fore- 
saw for himself future patronage by the 
royal hand of Burania, which was notori- 
ously poor but prodigal. 

He could not help, however, a momentary 
qualm when the thought of the lady came 
into his mind. The lady had been attrac- 
tive—most attractive. She looked young, 
engaging, full of spirit; not at all the kind 
of person Blondeau’s documents had made 
her out—not at all like a woman named 
Liane de Pervenche. A most improbable 
name! Anameofastoundingimprobability. 
Georges made a wry face over it. 
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eboaanie objected M. Blondeau respect- 
fully, ‘‘I understood Your Majesty to 
say that you had never heard of this woman, 
Pervenche.”’ 

“Nor had I,” returned King Paul imper- 
turbably as he rolled and lighted his one 
hundred and second cigarette for that day, 
“until you yourself introduced her name.” 

If there was in Christendom a more 
picturesque monarch than Paul of Burania, 
surely none other than he could do the pic- 
turesque ‘‘more natural.’’ There was some- 
thing in his appearance of the brigand, the 
pirate, the boulevardier, and the late King 
Harry of England. He was scrupulously, 
almost foppishly, dressed in the English 
fashion as interpreted by Paris; but some- 
how, instead of the middle-aged gentleman 
comfortably seated in a fautewil, smoking a 
cigarette, one had only to close one’s eyes a 
crack to see a semibarbarian chief in velvet 
jacket, kilt and gaiters, striding along a 
mountain pass. And yet here he was, con- 
versing in the most affable and friendly 
manner with M. Blondeau, of the Direction 
des Recherches; absolutely, you would have 
said, a conversation between equals, men of 
the world, men of experience. 

“By the way,’’ said the king, suddenly 
giving the conversation a push in a slightly 
different direction, “I think you’d better 
telephone your friend Georges to bring the 
emeralds to me.”’ 

“For what purpose, Your Majesty?” 
asked M. Blondeau. 

“To identify them.”’ 

“But they have already been identified 
by M. Georges, who knows by heart every 
jewel of any fame in Europe; and by me, 
sir, who have often seen them on the neck 
of her late majesty at Vichy.” 

“Ah!” said the king. 
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“Tf you will pardon me, sir, it would not 
be regular; it would not be according to our 
official procedure to restore stolen property 
to its owner without some further investi- 
gation that would lead to the apprehension 
of the criminal.” 

The king slightly changed his position. 

“Send for the jewels, M. Blondeau!”’ was 
all he said. 

Blondeau, the friend and equal of princes, 
rose without protest from his chair, de- 
scended to the bureau of the hotel, and tele- 
mei to M. Georges the mandate of King 
Paul. 

M. Georges, accompanied by an armed 
messenger, presently arrived at the king’s 
hotel, and was conducted by Blondeau into 
the royal presence. 

“You have my emeralds with you, M. 
Georges?”’ 

“T have, Your Majesty.” 

M. Georges produced the morocco case 
containing them with a dramatic flourish 
and, with an air, handed it to the king. He 
did so with so much manner that, to be in 
the atmosphere, the king should have burst 
into Alexandrines and knighted him on the 
spot. 

All that eecentric monarch did, however, 
was to remove the necklace from its case, 
slipitnonchalantlyinto his waistcoat pocket, 
and pitch the case carelessly into the fire. 

““That’s all,” he said. 

“But, Your Majesty 2 

“That’sall!’”’ repeated theking. ‘Kindly 
make no report to your department.” 

“But, Your Majesty 5 

“Kindly make no report.”’ 

“Unfortunately,” said M. Blondeau, ‘‘it 
has already been made.” 

“Ouasheitee 

M. Blondeau raised his hands, palms out- 
ward, in a gesture of despair. 

‘‘T will do my best,” he said. 
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HE two friends walked down the steps 

of the hotel honored by King Paul sadly, 
with heads bowed, their English sticks trail- 
ing behind them. 

“We have not arrived anywhere at all,” 
said M. Georges. 

““Nowhere,’’ agreed Blondeau. 

“Tt is an impasse.” 

“Quite.” 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Georges. ‘‘Officially, I mean.” 
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M. Blondeau looked mysterious. 

“Nothing,” he answered. 

“Do you think His Majesty : 

“Certainly not,’ replied Blondeau. 

“Do you think the lady ” 

“How do I know?” said Blondeau. 

M. Georges sighed. 

‘“Why do you sigh, my poor friend?”’ 

“‘T have a certain feeling of humanity,” 
replied M. Georges, “‘for my client. What 
shall I say to her when she arrives, asking 
news of her necklace?” 

“A feeling of humanity for Madame de 
Pervenche,”’ returned M. Blondeau dryly, 
“is a feeling, my dear friend, that I should 
advise you to discourage.”’ 

M. Georges did not reply, but looked at 
his watch. 

“If you will step into my establishment 
with me,” he said, ‘‘you may be able to get 
a glimpse of my client in person. It is about 
the hour she was to call upon me.” 

M. Georges was informed that the lady, 
in fact, was waiting for him in his private 
office. With a glance at his friend, M. Blon- 
deau made for the office, opened the door 
and closed it with many apologies to the 
occupant. 

“There is no doubt of it,” he whispered 
to Georges—‘“‘notadoubtintheworld. And 
now, with your permission, I will go back 
to my affairs. If I have further need of this 
person I know where to find her.”’ 

Georges entered his office feeling, on the 
whole, rather rueful and ashamed of himself, 
a secret emotion that did not in the least 
interfere with his enjoyment of the dramatic 
value of the situation. 

“Good afternoon, Madame de Per- 
venche,”’ he said with calculated casualness. 

““Why,’’ she demanded, notatallabashed, 
“do you call me Madame de Pervenche?”’ 

“Because it seems to be your name. You 
live at 235 Boulevard Pereire, and you 
brought me this morning the Emerald Snake 
of Burania to sell.” 

The lady did not move an eyelash. The 
cool and businesslike was the réle she had 
undertaken, and she continued to play it. 

“And are you going to buy my necklace?”’ 

Georges thrust his hands out, palms up- 
ward. 

“Alas, madame, it has been comman- 
deered by King Paul of Burania, who thinks 
his right to it is better than yours!” 

At this the lady’s eyes flashed fire at last. 
Her thick eyebrows contracted; she rose to 











‘“‘My Friend,’’ Said the Lady, ‘‘Do You Remember the Night I Proposed to You?’’ 
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her feet, and a very unpleasant-sounding 
expression, in a language M. Georges did 
not know, escaped her lips. Then she re- 
gained her self-control and sat down. In 
the course of a minute or two her face 
smoothed itself out, and in a moment more 
her lips twisted into a sudden smile. 

“And what’s to happen to me?” she 
asked. ‘‘Am I to be put under arrest?”’ 

“There is no indiscretion, madame, in 
telling you that, for the present, you are 
not.” 

“Are you quite sure?” 

“MM. Blondeau, of the Police, identified 
you just now and withdrew, leaving you in 
peace. What more can I say? If you are 
prudent, madame—as, for your own sake, 
I hope you will be—there is no immediate 
need for alarm.” 

And the expression on her face, which was 
more like that of a disappointed child than 
of a criminal foiled, worked so upon M. 
Georges’ humanity that he went further and 
told her something that Blondeau had told 
him and that he should have kept to himself: 

“Tt would be wise for you, madame, not 
to be at 235 Boulevard Pereire to-morrow; 
in fact, I think I should leave Paris alto- 
gether. M. Blondeau showed me a copy of 
your dossier, and an item more would make 
it a very unpleasant document indeed.” 

The lady asked one more question before 
her departure: 

“And do you suppose this last adventure 
of mine has gone upon my dossier?” 

““Without doubt.” 

Instead of expressing annoyance, a slight 
smile dawned upon her face and was in- 
stantly suppressed. 
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Ke PAUL, after Georges and Blondeau 
had left him, frowned, looked into the 
fire, and then burst into sudden laughter. 
After that he pulled the bell cord; andfrom 
the next door there slid into the room a man 
who in appearance was a mixture of valet, 
gentleman-in-waiting and gentleman of for- 
tune, and who answered to the name of 
Dmitri. 

“Why,” said the king, prefacing his in- 
quiry with a perfectly conventional oath 
in Dmitri’s native tongue, ‘‘did you not tell 
me that my daughter-in-law was in Paris?” 

“Your Majesty, I did not know it.” 

“Tt is your business to know!” 4 

“The Princess Elena is officially at Cap 
Martin, sir, visiting # 

King Paul responded to the upward in- 
flection of doubt by throwing the Emerald 
Snake on the table between them. 

“She took that necklace yesterday to 
Georges, in the Rue de la Paix. Georges 
did not recognize her; but, from his de- 
scription, I did. If she had this in her pos- 
session she doubtless has her pocket full.”’ 

“Tt is very awkward, sir.” 

“‘Very!” responded the king with a grim 
smile. ‘‘Very! Especially as, in case of a 
revolution, I was planning to sell off for 
my own private expenses a few of these 
little baubles.” 

“And what am I to do, sir?” 

“You are first to find the bird!” : 

At the end of the day, aiter vicissitudes 
he was not encouraged to narrate, Dmitri 
came back with the news that Her Royal 
Highness had just left a quiet and emi- 
nently respectable hotel in the Etoile quar- 
ter, and was now stopping at one but 
indifferently known to fame on the Left 
Bank. 

“The Left Bank!’ The king smiled in 
amusement. ‘‘That is something I must 
try myself one of these days.” 

“And meantime, sir?”’ 

“Meantime, Dmitri, you are to mind 
your own affairs and allow me to discipline 
my family.” 

But, when Dmitri had withdrawn, the 
king, who found it so easy to discipline his 
own family and mystery all together, drew 
from his pocket a note, which he reread 
with a puzzled brow. 

It was from a lady he had never had the 
pleasure of meeting, who demanded with 
some authority that he call upon her the 
next afternoon. 

It was signed Liane de Pervenche. 
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i WAS the very next day that King Paul, 
having enjoyed himself incognito for a 
few weeks, arrived officially in Paris. 

In an unpretentious hotel on the Left 
Bank, in the hotel’s most ambitious effort 
in the way of a private salon, a tall and 
beautiful lady sat by a window overlooking 
the Seine,.a newspaper in her hand. 

(Concluded on Page 30) 
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Safe to say that half the dyspepsia would be banished from the world—and a large 
share of our other troubles along with it—if every dinner began with a good soup. 


When the “men folks” or any of the “business” part of the family come home 
fagged out with the day’s work, when the young people come romping in from their 
studies or their play—ravenous and impatient, when the home-keepers, weary with their 
own burdens, feel almost “too tired to eat’—the one thing which brightens up the 
situation like magic is a delicious steaming plate of 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


You can have it ready in almost “no time” without the least trouble or fuss. 


It provides immediate nourishment of the most wholesome and inviting kind. It dis- 
pels the fatigue of hunger, stimulates the flow of digestive juices, tones and strengthens the 
stomach to digest a hearty meal. 

It is wonderfully appetizing whether you simply add by water, or serve it as a Cream 
of Tomato—which is almost as easy as saying it. 

Or you can prepare it readily with noodles, vermicelli, boiled rice, 
and in other hearty forms so that it often takes the place of a heavy 
meal and is in itself completely satisfying and sufficient. 

All authorities agree that a good soup eaten every day does a work in the 
building up of the human body which no other food can accomplish so well. 


Make it a point to serve such a soup regularly on your table and 
you will be more than gratified by the far-reaching and beneficial results. 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
2, 1 Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 10 
Bouillon Julienne Printanier Cc 
Celery Mock Turtie Tomato 
hd Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
kinds Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable a can 


Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli- Tomato 
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You take many 
steps around 
your office 





You walk out 
to luncheon and 
back 





and later attend 
a business meet- 
ing 





You do an er- 
rand for your 
wife 


and then go 
home 


In the evening 
you attend a 
theatre or a 
dance 





—and by long odds the 
best aid you have in main- 
taining a serene disposi- 
tion is in the wearing of— 


cATS 


CUSHION: 


RUBBER HEELS 


Millions wear them in prefer- 
ence to other kinds, because 
the Foster Friction Plug, set 
where the wear comes, pre- 
vents slipping and makes the 
heel last longer. There are 
no holes to track mud and 
dirt—cost no more than the 
ordinary kind. 





50c—black, white or tan. For 
Men, Women and Children. 


Foster Rubber Co. 
105 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees 
of the Foster Friction Plug 
which prevents slipping. 
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(Concluded from Page 28) 

Near her—almost at her feet, in fact— 
an extremely handsome young man, with 
dark and liquid eyes and a pointed mus- 
tache, looked up at her. 

“Mon ami,” said the lady, “papa is in 
town again.” 

“The devil!’’ exclaimed the young man 
quite good-naturedly. 

“TI told you I suspected it,’ she said, 
‘‘when the secretary of the hotel informed 
my maid that that odious Dmitri of his had 
been inquiring for me here. Fancy looking 
for me ina hole like this! The impudence!”’ 

“But you are here, you know,” suggested 
the young man. 

““My being here is a caprice,’”’ declared 
the lady haughtily—“‘one of those vagaries 
of the Latin temperament to which I am 
subject. I am here, it is true; but for 
Dmitri to expect it was impudence.”’ 

“But you are not Latin, my dear Elena,” 
suggested the young man; ‘“‘you are Rus- 
sian.” 

“My dear Victor,”’ said the lady, “I am 
Latin—pure Latin, of the ancient Latin 
strain of Burania—and so must you be if 
you expect to carry out your intention of 
marrying me.”’ 

“Dear me!” said the young man, light- 
ing a cigarette, but pausing on the way to 
kiss the hand that was not occupied with 
her paper. “Just as you like, of course.” 

“And I knew it,’”’ said Elena, reverting 
in her own volatile way to King Paul’s pres- 
ence in Paris, ‘‘when I went back to the 
little man in the Rue de la Paix and he tore 
his hair and told me who had taken the 
Emerald Snake away from him. He was 
very nice—poor little man!—and advised 
me to leave Paris to avoid arrest! . . . Just 
as you did, Victor, when you thought I -was 
an anarchist!” 

“What were you doing with the Emerald 
Snake, my own?” 

“How forgetful of me! I should have 
told you. . . . I was trying to sell it.” 

“And where did you get it?”’ 

“Colonel Saroff, the guardian of the 
crown jewels, gave it to me.” 

““My dear Elena, this seems serious.” 

“Tt is serious; and I have with me, be- 
sides, the stomacher of Catherine of Rus- 
sia, and all the jewels that were left over 
the last time they remodeled the crown.”’ 

“And how did Colonel Saroff 3 

“My friend,” said the lady, “‘let me tell 
you the storyinmy own way. . . . Doyou 
remember the night I proposed to you?”’ 

“Do I remember it!”’ Victor kissed her 
hand again. “It was in the Bois—a night 
of May. . . . I have forgotten all the 
nights and all of my life before that.” 

““And papa discovered us and seemed 
quite pleased about it? And said we might 
be married whenever we liked? And got 
his silly old Parliament and Privy Council 
to ratify it and pass us a life pension?” 

““My dear Elena, of course I remember.” 

“And why are we not married at this 
minute? Why did that old fox change his 
mind? 

“Listen! Do you know, Victor, that 
within a year, perhaps a few months, per- 
haps a few weeks, the whole of Europe may 
be plunged into war?” 

“The whole of Europe has been on the 
point of being plunged into war for the last 
twenty years. I remember hearing that 
story in my nursery.” 

“With which side would your country 
go—with Germany or Russia?” 

“With Russia, of course; they told me 
that, too, in my nursery.” 

“Good! Brave country! Noble coun- 
try! Honest hearts! I feel already that 
I shall love them. My countrymen, too, 
they are pro-Russian. So am I—with every 
drop of my Latin blood I am pro-Russian. 
Voila tout! That is why dear papa has 
changed his mind about letting me marry 
you. He is currying favor with Berlin!” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Victor looking 
almost serious. 

“And I will tell you something else: My 
countrymen hate the policy of their king. 
Before the war it is possible we may have 
a revolution!” 

“My dear Elena!” said Victor again, and 
positively rose to his feet without remem- 
bering to kiss her hand again first. 

He stood looking so strong, alert and 
soldierly, and so unlike his carefully culti- 
vated indifference in speech, that a shiver 
of pride in him went down Elena’s Latin 
spine. 

“T belong to the revolutionary party; 
the Prime Minister belongs to the revolu- 
tionary party; Colonel Saroff belongs to the 





revolutionary- party. Everybody belongs. 
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to the revolutionary party; and the Em- 
erald Snake and Catherine’s stomacher are 
going to buy bullets and guns, and inci- 
dentally a quite nice little trousseau for 
me!’ 

“And King Paul? You know it is a weak- 
ness of mine to be rather fond of Cousin 
Paul, if you are not, Elena.” 

“We will let papa live on in Paris. He 
likes it. But you are to lead our armies, 
Victor; and you and I shall reign in 
Burania.” 

The Princess Elena sank into a limitless 
depth of thought and rose out of it to makea 
remark seemingly of no pertinence whatever: 

‘T have a most consuming desire, Victor, 
to eall this afternoon on this fascinating 
Liane de Pervenche.” 

“For what purpose?” 

‘Partly because I was told to keep away 
from the Boulevard Pereire, and partly be- 
cause I wish to see a woman whom I have 
evidently the honor to resemble.” 

Victor also meditated. 

‘My dear Elena, as your future husband, 
J can hardly consider Madame de Pervenche 
a desirable acquaintance for you. For me— 
that is another matter. I have a friend or 
two at the Bureau of Police myself. Let 
me go out this morning and see what scraps 
of information I can pick up before you go 
any farther.” 

vir 
“AO THAT is why this Blondeau was so 
ready to jump to the conclusion that 
I was Liane de Pervenche!”’ 

Victor, returned from his mission, pulled 
his little mustache with a gesture of satis- 
faction. He had his moments of being 
willing to appear as intelligent as he really 
was. 

“Exactly. It appears that they have 
known for some time at headquarters that 
this adventuress is a German agent, and 
that our papa has been notified that his pre- 
liminary negotiations with Berlin are to 
be conducted through her. You see how 
simple it is! A king with a madness for 
pretty ladies goes and calls on one—nothing 
political—nothing compromising.” 

“Tt’s disgusting!” 

“Madame de Pervenche,’”’ added Victor, 
““is not at all disgusting.” 

“You have met her? And you find her 
charming!” 

“My dear Elena, she looks like you. 
Really, in an imitating, unoriginal sort of 
way, she is very like you. The weakness of 
her character, as the nature of her profes- 
sion might indicate, is that she is merce- 
nary.” 

‘Victor, my desire to meet this woman is 
more consuming than ever!”’ 

“Very well, my love. We will call on her 
this afternoon for the five o’clock.”’ 

‘“Why for the five o’clock?”’ 

“Because, my own, rumor says that 
papa is to be there at the same time.” 
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T WAS not at all a dignified scene that 

took place that afternoon in the apart- 
ment of Madame de Pervenche. 

King Paul’s motor set him down at 235 
Boulevard Pereire at five minutes after 
five exactly. He was unattended—only a 
large and extremely handsome middle-aged 
gentleman going to pay his respects to a 
lady whom he had never had the pleasure 
of meeting. 

The door on the second floor, at the left, 
was opened for him by a trim maid, quite 
unconscious of the presence of royalty, and 
he was taken into the very handsome salon 
of Madame de Pervenche. 

A tall and picturesque lady, wearing a 
hat and frock that commanded his instant 
admiration, rose out of the shadow, ad- 
vanced to meet him, and had the temerity 
to present her cheek for an unemotional 
embrace. 

“Good afternoon, papa!’ said the 
Princess Elena. 

“Good afternoon, my dear, dear daugh- 
ter,’ returned the king imperturbably. 
“And how does your friend Madame de 
Pervenche find herself?” 

“She is not at home at this moment, 
papa, and has left the task of entertaining 
you tome. Admit it, papa! This time you 
are caught!” 

King Paul did notadmitit. Helaughedso 
long and so uproariously that his daughter- 


_ in-law was annoyed almost enough. 


“You do not seem overjoyed to see me,” 
she said. 

““My dear Elena, I am more than over- 
joyed. Your presence here saves me a trip 
to the other side of the river, where I hear 
you are so charmingly domiciled. I wish 
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to make my adieus. J am going back to 
Burania to-morrow.” 

“To Burania, papa?” 

“To Burania, my dear. There has been 
a little disturbance in Burania. And before 
I go I must ask you to restore to me a few 
little items you have brought with you 
from the royal treasury—namely, the stom- 
acher of Catherine of Russia, an antique 
for which I have always had a fancy, and 
a few unset stones which I hear you have 
with you.” 

For once in her life the Crown Princess 
was almost tongue-tied. 

“But how—but how—but how ——” 
she stammered. 

“My dear, Colonel Saroff has abandoned 
the revolutionary party to its fate on con- 
dition of my giving him an office in my new 
government; in fact, just at present there 
are no partiesin Burania. There is nothing 
in Burania but an all-pervading desire for 
the return of its hereditary ruler. 

“And so, if you please, we will no longer 
bother our heads about Madame de Per- 
venche, but go peacefully back to your little 
hotel, where you shall give me a charming 
little dinner and all the jewels you were 
planning to sell in the Rue de la Paix.” 

It was a most disconsolate lady who drove 
by the side of her detested relative back 
to the little hotel on the Left Bank. No 
jewels; no pension; no marriage to her 
adored Victor! 

Victor was awaiting them in the salon of 
the little hotel on the other side of the river. 

“Papa is dining with us to-night, Vic- 
tor.”” Victor expressed his gratification. 
““And when he goes he will relieve us of the 
responsibility of those tiresome little trin- 
kets I foolishly brought with me from 
Burania.”’ 

“Really, sir?”’ said Victor. 

a “ Parfaitement, mon cher!”’ responded the 
ing. 

“You might as well get them for me 
now,” suggested Elena, presenting Victor 
with a bunch of keys. 
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“TET us sit down a moment first,” sug- 
gested Victor, “‘and smoke a cigarette 
or two.” 

The king accepted one of Victor’s; Vic- 
tor took one from His Majesty’s case; 
Elena took one from a silver box on the 
table, took a puff or two, and then threw it 
angrily into the fire. 

“Control yourself, Elena,’”’ suggested the 
king blandly. 

“Do, Elena,’ added Victor—“‘at least 
until I have shown Cousin Paul a little col- 
lection of documents I have here. I know 
they will interest him.” 

The king lighted another cigarette. 

“First there is a note, Cousin Paul, 
written in your own hand, arranging an in- 
terview with Madame de Pervenche at five 
o’clock this afternoon. That is nothing. 

“Further, there is a copy of a secret 
treaty between Berlin and Paul of Burania, 
signed. Then, I have the draft of a second 
treaty, granting further privileges to Prus- 
sia—unfortunately for Prussia, not yet 
signed. 

“Oh, yes—and a miscellaneous collection 
of letters from persons in Berlin containing 
certain instructions to Madame de Per- 
venche. And an official copy of 
Madame de Pervenche’s dossier, ending 
with her attempt to sell to M. Georges, of 
the Rue de la Paix, the Emerald Snake of 
Burania.” 

“And what were you planning to do with 
this little collection, my dear Victor?”’ 

“T had thought, sir, of sending them to 
the worthy Delyanoff, born in Russia and 
at present playing the part of your Grand 
Vizier. Copies must be sent to the leaders 
of the opposition. There is & 

The king interrupted him. Reaching 
into his waistcoat pocket, he removed from 
a cigar case a string of green stones. 

“Permit me, my dear Victor, to give you 
and Elena a little gift on the occasion of 
your approaching marriage.” 

“Thank you, Cousin Paul—papa, if I 
may call you so. And the stomacher of 
Catherine of Russia?” 

“Pray keep it,’ said Paul generously, 
and accepting without undue haste the 
documents from Victor’s hand. 

“The unset stones q 

“Keep them! Keep them!” 

“Unfortunately I cannot,” said Victor. 
“They have passed out of my possession. 
But-who—who would have the heart to 
begrudge them to the beautiful, the mag- 
nificent, the disinterested Madame de Per- 
venche?”’ 
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Sun-Maid Raisin Pie 


3 eggs, 1 cup sugar, 1 cup cream (sour 
preferred), 14 teaspoon cloves, 14 package 
Sun-Maid Raisins. 


Rice Raisin Pudding 


4g cup SUN-MAID Raisins, 14 cup rice, 
4 cup sugar, 3 cups milk, 1 cup water, 2 eggs, 
14 teaspoon nutmeg (may omit). 





Beat yolks of 3 eggs and white of one, 
keeping the remaining two for frosting. Add 
sugar, cream, cloves and raisins. 

Bake in a rich pie crust in a slow oven. 
When done, beat the whites of the two eggs 
until stiff; add two tablespoons of granulated 
sugar. Bake until light brown. 





Wash rice and place in double boiler with one 
cup water. Cook until water is absorbed. Add 
two cups milk, cook until rice is tender. To 
the remaining one cup milk add the sugar, 
spice and well-beaten eggs, combine with rice, 
add raisins, pour into pudding dish, set in pan 
of hot water and bake until custard is set. 








California’s Rich Contribution to the ‘4 
FKood-Wealth of a People 4 


Long before Rome was an Empire, man husbanded the raisin as one of his chief f 
foods. ‘Today 8000 raisin growers offer you this great fruit-food in Sun-Maid Raisins, from the a 
sunlit vineyards of California, sun-cured in the vineyards and shipped throughout the nation. 


Now baked throughout the nation, has won 
the nation to this true fruit-food, because it 
is baked after our formula calling for plenty 
of seeded Sun-Maid Raisins. Your baker bakes 
your dealer sells it. Get a loaf today. 





‘This is the brand by which these growers wish to be judged. 
Better raisins cannot be produced. No other soil and sunshine 
make such grapes. No other grapes yield such rare flavor in 
their sun-brewed juices. Nature stores her choicest sugar in 
such raisins. Eat plenty of these Sun-Maid Raisins. They are 
a true fruit-food, both good and good for you—nuggets of energy, 
exceeding in energizing properties eggs, milk, meat, and other 
famous foods. And they are slightly laxative. Raisins are 


Nature’s confection—her own answer to the sweet-tooth problem. 
Children find in them a satisfying supply, in its purest form, of 
the energy food they crave. Let them have all they wish. Sun- 
Maid Raisins lend a rich variety to your daily menu, and are a 
true economy because of their high food value. To get this great 
fruit-food at its best, ask for Sun-Maid Raisins by name. Your 
grocer— or another near you—can supply you. Write for free 
booklet of raisin recipes, describing many dishes newto housewives. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 


California Raisin Bread Membership 
8000 Growers 





Fresno, Cal. Sun-Maid Raisins 


Insist upon these kinds 


Three varieties: Seeded (seeds ex- 
tracted), seedless (from seedless grapes), 
clusters (on stem, seeds not removed). 
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across the back 


Low neck sleeveless suit 


lower than back. 



























































Shoulder stays 





Curved cut armhole 


the arm. 


Patent fitted seat 





Non-strain gusset 


fort and longer wear. 




















All ATHENA Garments are made 


full over the bust and narrow 


—straps cannot slip down—front cut 


Sloping shoulders and sleeves 
take natural shape of body and arm. 


keep garment from stretching across 
shoulders and hold sleeves in place. 


brings the garment snugly up under 


—pocket-like construction on either 
side—the garment stays closed. 


—relieves strain at thigh; insures com- 
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VIEAR 


AND CHILDREN 


There are so many features which contribute to the comfort 
and pleasing daintiness of ATHENA Underwear that you 
must wear a suit to understand and appreciate all of them. 


You will recognize the superiority of 
ATHENA Underwear the moment you put 
it on. 


You will /fee/the difference between ATHENA 
Underwear, which is tailored to fit you, and 
other underwear which must be szvetched 
into shape. 


ATHENA Underwear fits you perfectly—just 
snugly enough to leave no unnecessary fabric 
anywhere to fold or wrinkle—yet it gives you 
full freedom of your arms and body. 


All weights, sizes and materials at the prices which you have been accustomed to pay 


You can bend forward or stoop in ATHENA 
Underwear, without discomfort or. hindrance. 


Women who have worn ATHENA Under- 
wear cannot be persuaded to accept any other 
kind, because no other kind is made upon 
the principle which is observed in making 
ATHENA Underwear. 

When you hold up a suit of ATHENA 
Underwear folded sidewise you see at once 
how it is made to conform to the lines of 
your figure. 


Ask for ATHENA Underwear at your local dealer’s 
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THE LEOPARD WOMSs 


(Continued from Page 25) 


“Seems quite bucked up,’’ commented 
one to another. ‘‘ Must have had a deuce of 
a time back here.” 

“What is this arm of His Majesty’s 
Service, anyway?” Kingozi was asking in 
general. ‘I mean the mounted and dis- 
reputable portion, not the decent infantry.” 

“This, my son, is the Settlers’ Own 
Irregulars; and we’ve come out for to 
hunt the shy and elusive German.”’ 

“Good heads scarce up this way,” re- 
joined Kingozi. “I’ve caught one specimen 
myself, however.” 

“Specimen of what?’’ 

“German. Ever hear of Winkleman?” 

“Rather! The native fundi [expert]? 
You don’t mean to say you’ve got him!” 

“T’ve got him. He’s the only specimen 
in these parts. But I can show you several 
thousand of the best fighting men in Africa— 
all loyal British allies.’ 

“Good man!” cried a grizzled old settler. 
“T told ’em you’d do it!” 

“But the war?” demanded Kingozi ea- 
gerly. “Whatofthewar? Tellme. Iknow 
nothing whatever.” 

One of the younger men dismounted and 
insisted on delivering his animal to Kingozi. 

“Do me good to stretch my legs,” said 
he. ‘And you’ve walked your share.” 

Riding in a little group of the officers 
Kingozi listened attentively to an account 
of affairs as far as they were known. The 
Marneand the Retreat from Mons straight- 
ened him in his saddle. It was worth it; he 
had done his bit! Whatever the price, it 
was worth it! 

The account finished, Captain Walsh be- 
gan questioning in his turn. 

“Excellent!’’ he greeted Kingozi’s ac- 
count. ‘“Couldn’t be better! We have 
reasons to believe that the water holes on 
this route are mapped by the Germans.”’ 

“They are,” interrupted Kingozi. 

“And that the plan contemplated com- 
ing through here, gathering the tribes as 
they advanced, and finally cutting in on us 
with a big force from the rear.”’ 

“They'll run against a stone wall here- 
abouts,”’ said Kingozi with satisfaction. 

“Lucky for us. I’ve only four companies 
and these settlers. We are really only a 
reconnaissance.” 

“How did you happen to follow my 
route?” 

“Ran against the messengers you sent 
back to get Doctor McCloud. They guided 
us. By the way, what is it? Must have 
been serious. You’re not a man to run to 
panics. You look fit enough now.” 

“Byes,”’ explained Kingozi. His heart 
sank, for the failure of his messengers to 
go on after McCloud took away the last 
small hope of saving his eyesight. 

“Fancy it will be all right,”’ said Captain 
Walsh vaguely. He was thinking, quite 
properly, of ways and means and disposi- 
tions. ‘‘About this Sultan, now; what do 
you advise?”’ 

They rode forward slowly through the 
high aromatic grasses, discussing earnestly 
every angle of policy to be assumed in re- 
gard to M’tela. At its close all the white 
men were called together and given instruc- 
tions. Even the youngest and most flippant 
knew natives well enough to realize the 
value of the structure Kingozi had built, 
and to listen attentively. 

These alternate marches and halts had 
permitted the foot troops to close up. Kin- 
gozi turned in his saddle to look at them. 
Fine, upstanding black men they were, 
marching straight and soldierly, neat in 
their uniforms of khaki, with the dull red 
tarboosh, the blue leggings, the bare knees 
and feet. They were picked troops from 
the Sudan, these, fighting men by birth, 
whose chief tradition was that in case his 
colonel was killed no man must come back 
to his woman short of wiping out the last of 
the enemy. In spite of a long march they 
walked jauntily. Two mounted white men 
brought up the rear. 

Now they entered the cool forest trail. 
The sound of distant drums became audi- 
ble. Men straightened in their saddles. 
Captain Walsh gave crisp orders. They 
entered the cleared space before M’tela’s 
palace with colors flying and snare drums 
tapping briskly. 

The full force of M’tela’s power seemed 
to have been gathered, gorgeous in the 
panoply of war. The forest threw back the 
roar of drums, of horns, of people chanting 
or shouting. Straight to the middle of the 
square marched the Sudanese, then wheeled 





smartly intoline. Atacommand they raised 
their rifles and fired a volley, the first gunfire 
ever heard in this ancient forest. 


MXXIII 


Aas sun was setting. In a few minutes 
more the swift darkness would fall. 
After delivering the astonishing volley the 
troops wheeled, and under Kingozi’s guid- 
ance proceeded down the forest path to the 
great clearing. It was the close of a long 
hard day, but under the scrutinizing eyes 
of these thousands of proud shenzis the 
Sudanese stepped forth jauntily. Camping 
places were designated. All was activity 
as the tents were raised. 

But now rode in the two white men who 
had closed the rear of the column, not only 
of the fighting men but of the burden 
bearers as well. They were covered with 
dust and apparently very glad to arrive. 
One of them rode directly to the group of 
officers and dismounted stiffly. 

“McCloud!” cried Kingozi. 

“The same,’’ replied that efficient sur- 
geon. “And now let’s see the eyes. I have 
your scrawl.”’ He stumped forward, look- 
ing keenly for what he wanted. ‘Sit here 
in this chair. Boy!’’ he bawled. ‘“‘Lete 
taa—bring the lantern. And my case of 
knives. No, my lad, I’m not going to oper- 
ate on you instanter, but I do want my 
reflector. Hold the light just here. Now, 
don’t any of you move. Tip your head 
back a bit, that’s a good chap.” He went 
methodically forward with his examina- 
tion, as though he were at home in his white 
office. ‘““H’m. How long this been going 
on? Five weeks, eh! Been blind? Oh, why 
didn’t you use that pilocarpine I gave 
you?—I see.” 

The officers and other white men stood 
about in a compact and silent group. A 
sudden grave realization of the situation 
had descended upon them, sobering their 
careless or laughing countenances. No one 
knew exactly what it was all about, but 
some had caught the word “blindness” and 
repeated it to others. Someone yelled 
“‘kalele”’ savagely at the chattering men. 
Almost a dead stillness fell on the clearing, 
so that in the falling twilight the tree hy- 
raxes took heart and began to utter their 
demoniac screams. The darkness came 
down softly. Soon the group in the center 
turned to silhouettes against the light of 
the two lanterns held head high on either 
side the patient. 

Absorbedly Doctor McCloud proceeded. 
Kingozi sat quietly, turning his head to 
either side, raising or lowering his chin, as 
he was requested. At last McCloud straight- 
ened his back. 

“Tt is glaucoma right enough,” said he, 
“fairly advanced. The pilocarpine has been 
a palliative. An operation is called for— 
iridectomy.”’ 

He paused, wiping his mirror. Nobody 
dared ask the question that Kingozi him- 
self at last propounded. 

“Can you doit? Have you the necessary 
instruments?” 

“Fine spade scalpel, small tweezers, scis- 
sors—and a lot of experience. I’ve got all 
the former.” 

“And the latter?” 

*‘T’ve done the operation before,’ said 
McCloud dryly. 

“Will it restore my sight permanently?”’ 

“Tf successful the job will be permanent.” 

“What chance of success?” 

“Fair! Fair!’’ rejoined McCloud with a 
touch of impatience. ‘‘How can I tell? 
But I’ll just inform you of this, my lad— 
without the operation you’re stone blind 
for the rest of your days, and it must be 
done now or not at all. So there’s your 
Hobson’s choice; and we’ll get at it com- 
fortably in the morning.” 

He turned away and stopped with a frank 
stare of astonishment. The other men fol- 
lowed his gaze and also stared. 

The Leopard Woman stood just within 
the circle of illumination. So intent was she 
on the examination and on Kingozi that 
she seemed utterly unconscious of the men 
standing over opposite. Her soft silk robe 
fell about her body in classic folds, the sin- 
gle jewel on its chain fillet blazed on her 
forehead, her hair fell in its braid to her hips, 
and her wide gray-green eyes were fixed on 
the seated man. A more startlingly exotic 
figure for the wilds of Central Africa could 
not be imagined. The expressions on the 
faces of the newcomers were varied enough, 

(Concluded on Page 35) 
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SERGE SPECIALS 
“5130” Blue, $16.50 
“4130” Blue, $20.00 
“*3130"" Gray, $20.00 


The ‘‘feel” of your 


new suit will depend 
as much on how it 
looks as on how it 
fits. Your Clothcraft 
Suit or Overcoat 
will look good when 
it's new and it will 
look good when it’s 
old. It will look good 
till it wears out. 
And it takes some 
wear to wear it out. 


THE CLOTHCRAFT STORE 


IN YOUR TOWN 


Clothcraft Clothes for Men and Young Men, Ready-to-Wear, $12.50 to $25.00 


Made by The Joseph & Feiss Co., Cleveland 


bookcase in the house is more than 
AN one more piece of furniture. It is 
the rallying point of home culture, 

the children’s treasure chest, the store of 
big sister’s romance, brother Bob’s spin- 
ner of yarns and the genial companion 
and philosophic friend of the elder members 
of the family. It is the Heart of the Home. 
And if it is a Globe-Wernicke Sectional Bookcase it 
grows as the book collection grows, section being 


added to section as needed. Books never overflow 
and clutter up tables or open shelves, there to gather 


4 Gleb P 


. ernicke 


dust, grow dog-eared or be damaged otherwise. 
Globe-Wernicke patented features insure the perfect 
protection of books—they excludedust and excessive 
moisture, and preventsticking, binding, warping, sag- 
ging, or mechanical difficulties of any sort whatever. 
Go to the dealer in your city who advertises Globe- 
Wernicke Sectional Bookcases and select the period 
style and wood finish that harmonize with your 
other furniture. 

Or write us for our handsome illustrated catalog No. 
2026, and a copy of ‘‘ The World’s Best Books.” 


The Globe-Wernicke Co, Cincinnati 


New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia St. Louis 
Washington, D. C. 


{Sectional Bookcases 
) \ (Built-toEndure) ! 


"Che Heart 
of the Home” 
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“I heard a shriek; bolted into the kitchen; saw mother’s 


dress aflame; grabbed the Pyrene and with a few swift 


strokes saved her life” 


Without Pyrene there would have been another 
story—one too horrible to relate. One that occurs 
all too often. 

Next month a great fire prevention campaign 
begins. The last day of the campaign, October 
9, is National Fire Prevention Day. 

You can do at least this one thing—make your 
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SAVES LIFE 


own home safe. Get Pyrene now. Have it in your 
home. Then observe the day by showing every 
member of your family the quick, safe and easy 
way to extinguish fires. 


$7.50 complete with bracket. 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company, New York City 
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(Concluded from Page 33) 
to be sure, but all had a common ground- 
work of fair imbecility. 

She seemed to be unaware of even their 
presence. 

When McCloud had pronounced his 
opinion she glided forward and laid her 
hand on Kingozi’s shoulder. 

“T am glad—but I am afraid,” she said 
softly. Kingozi covered her hand with one 
of his own. His eyes twinkled with quiet 
amusement as he looked about him at the 
stricken faces of his friends. She whirled 
on the gaping McCloud. 

“But you must have a care!” she cried 
at him vehemently. “You must save his 
eyes. I wish it!” 

McCloud, recovering himself, bowed. 

“Madam,” said he with a faint amused 
irony, ‘it shall be my pleasure to do my 
best in fulfilling your commands.” 

“Tt must be,’’ she repeated, and turned 
to face the rest. ‘‘He is a great man; he 
must be saved. All this is folly. I have 
fought him to my best, for long, and I have 
used all means, good and bad. He con- 
quered me as one who—what you call— 
subdues a child. And he is generous and 
brave, and when the darkness comes to him 
he does not sit and weep. He is a great 
soul, and all things must be done!”’ 

She was superb, her head thrown back. 
Captain Walsh was the first to recover from 
the stunned condition in which all found 
themselves. He bowed. 

“Madam,” said he, ‘‘in what you say 
we heartily concur. We add our urgence 
to yours. You must forgive our stupidity 
and lay it to the surprise of your appear- 
ance. Even yet my astonishment has not 
abated.” He turned easily to Kingozi. ‘“I 
hope you will afford me the pleasure of 
naming me to madam.” 

Kingozi arose to his feet. 

“‘T do not know your name,”’ he muttered 
to her. 

“T am the Leopard Woman,” she smiled 
back on him enigmatically. 

Kingozi paused, embarrassed as to what 
to do. He could not use that name in an 
introduction to these men. She was look- 
ing at him mischievously. 

“Captain Walsh—and gentlemen,” said 
Kingozi suddenly, “I want the pleasure of 
presenting you to—my future wife!’”’ Her 
gasp of astonishment was lost in the chorus 
of congratulatory cries. It was all mysteri- 
ous, profoundly astonishing. Much was to 
be explained. But for the moment each 
man was ready to believe the evidences of 
his own senses—that no matter how in- 
congruous the fact of her presence might 
be, there she was, beautiful as the night. 
And every man facing her had seen the 
glory that shone from within when Kingozi 
had pronounced his introduction. Captain 
Walsh was speaking. 

“This is an oceasion,”’ he said, “‘and the 
King’s African Rifles cannot have it other- 
wise than that you'become its guests. I see 
our camp is in preparation. We have noth- 
ing beyond the ordinary stores, but you 
must all dine with us’’—he paused, con- 
sidering—‘“‘say in an hour,” he continued. 
“Tt must be early, for I do not doubt we 
must receive His Royal Highness this eve- 
ning.” 

“You're right,” said Kingozi, ‘‘and un- 
less I miss my guess it will be an all-night 
job.” 

; The travel-wearied men groaned. 

“No help for it,” said Captain Walsh 
cheerfully. 

They pressed forward to shake the hands 
of this strange couple. The Leopard Woman 
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carried herself with the ease and poise of 
one accustomed to receiving homage. She 
had drawn near Kingozi again, and man- 
aged to reach out and press his arm. 

“Ye’ll be married soon, I’m thinking,” 
surmised McCloud. 

“Depends,” replied Kingozi, his brow 
darkening. ‘Part of it’s up to you, you 
know,” he added briefly. ‘A blind man is 
a poor man.”’ 

“We shall be married soon—now, if there 
is a priest among you!” cried the Leopard 
Woman vehemently. “As for poor man— 
pouf!’’ She turned to Walsh with an en- 
gaging smile. “And you, when you came, 
did you pass the people who live in the 
mountains back there, with a suliani who 
dresses in black ——” 

“T know,” supplemented Captain Walsh, 
“very well.” 

“The sultant whose place has a fortified 
gate.” 

“Really? We did not get to his village— 
too much of a hurry.” 

The Leopard Woman shot a glance at Kin- 
gozi. He saw the triumph in it, and under- 
stood. 

The ivory stockade was unknown to any 
but themselves; still remained there in all 
its wealth awaiting the first trader. And 
that trader should be himself! 

“Poor, indeed!” she whispered to him. 

At this moment a roar of astonishment 
came up to them from down the slope. 
All turned to see Winkleman, the forgotten 
Winkleman, standing at the door of his 
tent. He was in pyjamas, and his thick hair 
was tousled about. 

“But how I have slept!” he cried. “And 
the English, they have come! Well, well!” 
He came out, stretching his great arms 
lazily over his head. They stiffened in 
surprise as he caught sight of the Leopard 
Woman. For a second he stared; then 
dropped his arms with one of his big gusty 
laughs. 

“ Kolossal!” he roared. ‘‘The Countess 
Miklos! I was wondering! So he has cap- 
tured you, too, has he?”’ 

With asimple and unembarrassed gesture 
she laid her arm across Kingozi’s shoulders. 

“But, yes,”’ she repeated softly, ‘he has 
captured me too,”’ 


At the tiny fire burning before the tent 
reserved for the headmen of the camp sat 
Simba, Cazi Moto and Mali-ya-bwana. 
The bone of the saurian lay before Simba, 
who was bragging: 

“Great is the magic of this bone which is 
mine. It has brought us a long journey; it 
has won us the friendship of the great chief; 
it has revealed to us much riches in the 
teeth of tembo, the elephant, though that 
must not be spoken aside from us three; it 
has restored the light to Bwana Kingozi, 
our master; it has captured for us a great 
bwana and a rich safari; it has brought to 
us Bwana Bunduki [the Master of the 
Rifle, Captain Walsh] and many bwanas 
and askaris; it has brought to our master a 
woman for his own—though to besure there 
are many women. 

“Great is this magic; and it is mine. 
With it I shall be lucky always.” 

“K-4-a-a!’’ agreed Cazi Moto and Mali- 
ya-bwana respectfully. 

From the darkened, mysterious forest 
the tree hyraxes, excited by the numerous 
fires and the voices of so large an encamp- 
ment, were wailing and shrieking. 

“The Dead are restless to-night,” said 
Simba, poking the fire. 


(THE END) 
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TIRE SAVER KIT 








A trademark is to merchandise what a 
name is to an individual—a means of 
identification. 
Dealers would not continue to sell jewelry 
bearing the trademark “ Krementz,” 
— users would not continue to buy it 
for themselves or for gift purposes, 
——its makers would not have remained 
in existence for fifty years with their 
business growing to be the largest of its 
kind in the world, 

were not the style and quality of 
Krementz 14 Kt. Rolled Gold Plate 


Jewelry worthy of all that the name 
““Krementz”’ suggests. | 
Dealers sell it under this guarantee: 





“If damaged from any cause at 
any time, any dealer, anywhere 
(or we), will replace it free!’’ 


Write for booklet. It 
illustrates hundreds of 

new designs and has fggemgee 
complete dress chart § 
telling what to wear 

for all occasions. 


KREMENTZ 
& CO. 
86 Chestnut Street 
Newark, N. J. 
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Peace of Mind Goes With This Kit 


A very small percentage of the 
tires that go out of service blow 
out on the road. 

Yet everyone who drives always 
has a lurking fear of tire trouble. 

The Goodyear Tire Saver Kit dis- 
pels that fear. 

With this Kit in your car, you know 
you are ready for any tire emer- 
gency. 

You will probably have to use the 
Kit but seldom. 

Yet the sense of security and the 
peace of mind it brings are the 
things you want. 

The Kit contains a pressure gauge, 
self-cure tube patches, tire putty, 


an inside protection patch, an 
outside protection patch, cement, 
talc, friction tape, and valve 
plungers—packed in a neat can- 
vas roll. 


The Goodyear Tire Saver Kit sells 
for $3.50 for 3 and 3!/, inch tires; 
$3.75 for 4 and 4!/, inch tires; 
$4 for 5 and 5!/, inch tires. 


Get one next time you stop for 
gasoline or drive by a Goodyear 
Service Station. 

Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes 
and Tire Saver Accessories are easy to 


Set from Goodyear Service Station 
Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 





September 16,1916 
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When you buy your Fall Hat, see that it bears the 
Manufacturer’s Name 


you may be sure you will not be disappointed in Sty/, 
Workmanship or Material. 

An additional feature which no other hat but a 
Mallory can have is protection against the weather by 
the ‘‘Cravenette’’ finish. 

Hat dealers everywhere are now showing the New 
Mallory Fall Styles. Get the hat that was made for 
you—and be sure it’s a Mallory. Prices: $3, $3.50, $4. 


You would not think of buying a Watch or an Auto- 
mobile that did not bear the name of a Re/able Manu- 
facturer. “Why not insure your own satisfaction in the 
same way when you buy a Hat? 

The scarcity and high prices of materials make this 
precaution especially necessary this Fall. 

Mallory Hats (established 1823) are of well-known 
reliability. If the Mallory Name is in your new hat, 


E. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc. 





Factory: Danbury, Connecticut 


234 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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MEADOWBROOK 


We call this the Mallory Mello-Ease 
Soft Hat. It's light, soft and friendly— 
it gets chummy with your head. We 
call its beautiful, lustrous finish ‘‘ Mole- 
sheen.”” Just the hat for early Fall 
wear. 


WIDELOW 


Lots of Style! Lots of Wear! The 
Mallory ‘‘Cravenette Finish” protects 
against the weather. Only Mallory 
Hats can have this exclusive ‘‘Craven- 
ette’’ feature. 


KENT 


Mallory Self-Conforming Light-Weight 
Derby. The very last word in dignified 
style and elegance. Protected against 
the weather by the ‘‘Cravenette”’ finish. 
Can you ask more of any derby? 


MALSON 


Are you the man who insists on a hat 
so light in weight, and so very soft and 
so very comfortable that when you 
put it on your head you just forget it’s 
there? This Mallory Special- Weight 
Soft Hat is for you. 
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FERDINAND FINNEY, BUCKEYE 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“We plant our game like this: When we 
have shot as much art into a town as it will 
stand, Ham moves on to a new place. He 
first digs up some fashionable young poz- 
trait painter, foreigner preferred, and makes 
him a cold-blooded proposition to land him 
socially. In this town he grabbed: off this 
sculpture lad, Campini, the social pet. For 
five hundred dollars the kid agreed to intro- 
duce him to the ‘headliners whose busts he 
was modeling. ‘If, in this way, he lands the 
local dowagers for a social tea, half the bat- 
tle is won, for at these functions he always 
meets the society fuzzies and culturines. 
Pretty soon he is talking before the Rem- 
brandt, Thursday Evening and Million 
clubs. Heissimply a cultured Eastern critic 
who is stopping off for a short time with 
friends. As he has nothing to sell, nobody 
gets wise, and at last the stage is set for the 
entrance of J. Ferdinand Finney, of New 
York. 

“My first business is to rent a suite in a 
swell hotel or office building and, after prop- 
erly furnishing it, to have the goodssent up. 
The first room is a sort of entresalle, luxuri- 
ously and tastefully fixed up with low divans, 
rich draperies, taborets, Oriental rugs, one 
fake Velasquez—not for sale, just one of the 
props—and that low cathedral lighting stuff 
that gives the place such a restful, exotic 
atmosphere. 

“A little of the green Chinese incense adds 
the final note. It’s the same sort of chloro- 
form that these Indian swamis administer 
to the gang who like their bunk. 

“The next room is the gallery—about 
fourteen pictures, that’s all. Just samples 
of the different schools. It’s in here that I 
have to use the divining rod, for I am sup- 
posed to get their slant on the stuff they 
like before taking them into the trap, which 
is the last room. This is small and entirely 
dark and contains four or five comfortable 
chairs, an easel and a squirt light. Behind 
the easel is a screen and behind the screen 
are the pictures. You see, I show only one 
picture at a time. Standing on the easel by 
itself with no competing or disturbing colors, 
in the full glow of the squirt light, it 
appears like a beautiful jewel. This dra- 
matic effect is greatly enhanced by the rich 
frames in deep shadow boxes. The artist’s 
name or nom-de-brush on a little gilt tablet 
adds immensely to the importance of the 
picture. 

“Tf my victim has shown a preference for 
the modern French I don’t show him any- 
thing else; and if I see he is strong for a 
certain canvas I stop right there until I land 
him. It doesn’t do to confuse him with too 
many choices. 

“‘T haveanother room close by where! can 
work if it is necessary. Now Ham hasn’t a 
thing to do with this end of the game; he 
just keeps away and steers people to me. 
Quite inadvertently he mentions a remark- 
able exhibition of pictures at the Hotel So- 
and-So and advises people to have a look 
in. Sometimes he agrees to accompany 
them, and when we meet it is only as ac- 
quaintances. However, he often tips me 
over the telephone that Mr. and Mrs. Long 
Green will be in on Thursday and that they 
like Diaz and Keith. And if perchance I am 
out of either of these lines, I can dash off 
afew before Thursday. In a case like this 
Ihave to paint in pure ‘turps’ and Vibert 
varnish, so’s the things will dry before I 
show them.” 


The Broken Motor Game 


“You may think that we figure a pretty 
big profit when we soak people four or five 
hundred dollars for an eight-by-ten Dyaz, 
but the fact is our expenses are pretty big, 
and even at these prices we cannot make a 
great deal. Ham has to be a pretty good 
spender—his front costs a lot. Usually he 
puts up at the best hotels, and his taxi bills 
alone are fierce. Sometimes he blows in 
more on one customer of mine than the dub 
spends when we get him in the trap. 

“Take this last case, for instance. We 
had arotten time landing Mrs. Wesley Hen- 
derson for that Blummer. She was a shy 
old bird, and for a month we couldn’t get 
her even to look at the stuff. Ham had her 
doped as easy picking, for she was known as 
apicturefan. But for one reason or another 
he was never able to steer her to our anes- 
thetic parlors. Finally after trailing her to 
Monterey and back I pulled that old one 
about the broken automobile, and darned 
if she didn’t fall for it! 


“Don’t you know that? Well, it’s so sim- 
ple and foolish that nobody but a woman 
would be taken in by it. We knew the angle 
of her slant—it was Dutch stuff. So one day 
I rented a jitney, loaded in an Israels, a 
Neuhuys and a Mauve—we always have 
a few good come-ons with good stiff prices 
that they are not likely to meet, and if they 
do, well and good—and a couple of buck- 
eyes, one of which was the Blummer. I knew 
in advance that she wasn’t at home, so when 
I broke down out in West Adams right in 
front of her house I jumped out of the ma- 
chine and ran lightly up the front steps and 
rang the bell. When the maid came I ex- 
plained that I had had an accident. I told 
her I had some valuable paintings in the 
machine and begged permission to leave 
them inside the door while I sent to the 
garage to have the machine taken home. 
Of course the maid couldn’t refuse, as I said 
I would send for the pictures later in the 
day or surely the next morning. I waited 
until the following evening, when I knew 
the old girl would be at home, and then I 
called. 

“Of course she had done what any woman 
would—she had turned the pictures round 
and looked at them. More than that, she 
had them standing full out on the floor round 
her little gallery. I knew she’d do it—they 
always do. Well, that’s all. Just give Ham 
or me a look-in and a good fluent fountain 
pen, and we'll get their names on the dotted 
line if they have to pass up their spring auto- 
mobile to doit. Of course those real masters 
made her junk look like a lot of Mexican 
money, and as the big stuff was too steep for 
her she succumbed to the near masters with 
real triumph. You know yourself that Jim- 
mie Geegan can paint.” 


Blummer or Blommer? 


“Everything would have gone fine, but 
the old dame of course had to crow; and 
she had a reception just to hang it on a rival 
of hers who had a couple of bum Corots. I 
thought it was a good time to clear out, but 
Ham had a few customers almost landed 
and didn’t want to lose them. Besides, he 
said he had eaten lady fingers with all her 
bunch and there wasn’t one of them knew 
a Blommer from a Bellows. But darned 
if she didn’t invite the curator. of the art 
aad ab and he is the boy who spilled the 

2ans. 

“When he came in that evening with all of 
those artistic cognoscenti standing speech- 
less before her prize, she waddled up and 
says: 
““Oh, Mr. Mansfelt, I want you to see 
my new Blummer.’ 

““*Blummer? Blummer? Don’t youmean 
Blommer, my dear Mrs. Henderson? I 
never heard of Blummer.’ 

““Mrs. Henderson turned red and then 
white, for in two minutes of examination 
fore and aft of my Irish master Mr. Smart 
Alee had kindly but unmistakably given 
her artistic number to all those ladies of the 
Rembrandt Club. Of course they gave her 


‘the merry ha-ha, notwithstanding the fact 


that none of them had seen the joke until 
they were tipped off. You know the rest— 
it was all brought out at the trial. To be 
humiliated right before all those dear friends 
of hers was too much, so she let out a squeal 
that could have been heard in Uruguay. 
And she took her revenge on poor me. Of 
course all she really did was to advertise her 
punk culture. And incidentally I’ll bet some 
of those alleged experts wish their testimony 
was back inside of them. There’s nothing 
I’d rather do than take a wallop at some of 
these boys who think they know all about 
art. Say, if you want to know about art 
you want to deal init. I’ve got a few ques- 
tions that have made prize asses out of men 
who had hitherto enjoyed real respect in 
their communities. 

“No, old man, never again for me! I’ll 
stick to the men. A woman can’t take a 
joke. Besides, there’s nothing in selling one 
picture. What we aim to do is to sell a col- 
lection. It’s all right to plant a few can- 
vases among the headliners, for that makes 
it easier to land some new-rich old wheeze 
for a young gallery. The last thing we did 
before we left Seattle was to sell a guy up 
there a fine little collection for sixteen thou- 
sand dollars. And the only reason we landed 
him was because we had sold a real picture 
to the local Pierpont Morgan of the village. 
We always have a few for just such pur- 
poses.” 
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You yourself may drive carefully enough, but you can’t tell what the “other fellow” 
may do. And you can never tell when your car will skid on wet or icy pavements. You 
may hit another car, a wagon, a street car or a post any moment—or the “‘olher fellow” 
may be unable to stop in time to avoid bumping your car. 


Here’s where ‘‘Badger Bumpers”, fore and aft, will protect your car—probably save you 
the price of new lamps, fenders or radiator—and, best of all, may save you the annoyance of 
having your car laid up for days or weeks while repairs are being made. You can’t afford the 
delay, even if circumstances compel someone else to stand the cost. 

Badger Bumpers are not at all expensive—are made to fit all 
cars—are practically indestructible and will long outlive any car. 
| They add to the appearance of your car—and are essential all the 
| : year round, but doubly so in winter time when slippery icy pavements 
b : may cause your car to slip just enough to hit the nearest object. 
ee Protect your car right—have Badger 
Bumpers put on both front and rear. Get 
perpetual insurance—and only one premium 






















$625 buys this at- 


tractive2-inch 
nickel plated 
channel steel bumper, 
with heavy recoil 
springs. Other style bars 
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DEALERS: 
















to pay—the first cost. include diamond, semi- 
' : liamond 
Get in touch with Fee: ” Ss 
your nearest Automo- Ask Your Dealer spring and re 
bile Supply Jobber. Automobile Supply Dealers everywhere round. Paes ( 
He can supply you have Badger Bumpers in stock or can quickly Girat 2 i 









with Badger Bump- 
ers. Here is a chance 
for attractive business 
during a time when 
trade is dull. Write 
your jobber now—get 
an attractive Badger 
display stand free. 


get them for you. Have your car equipped 
now—before winter sets in. 


Auto Parts Mfg. Co. 
321 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Get Stumps Out 
The CHEAPEST Way 


Explosives are recommended by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and by the leading State Experiment Stations 
as the cheapest means of removing stumps. Blast out your 
stumps—turn that idle land into money. You can do the 
work yourself easily and quickly with 


Atlas Farm Powdei 
PTWe SAFEST EXPLOSIV 


The Original Farm Powder 


Bore a hole, put in the charge, light _ increases its fertility. Atlas Farm 
atfuse, and the work is done/ Atlas Powder costs little and works won- 
Farm Powder blows the stump en- ders in clearing land of stumps and 
tirely out of the ground, splitting it | boulders, breaking up subsoil, tree 
up so it can be handled easily. It planting, ditching and draining. 
breaks up the subsoil and greatly It saves labor, time and money. 
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FREE BOOK COUPON 
ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 
ry Send me your 74-page book ‘‘Better Farming.” 
I am interested in the use of explosives for the 
purpose before which I mark xX, SEP 4 


E 


» Name 
Address. 


Mail Coupon for Free Book 


Our big, illustrated book, ‘‘ Better Farming,’’tells how 
to improve the fertility of your farm by breaking up 
the subsoil—how to make ditches, clear land, make 
holes for tree planting. It tells how any farmer can 
save time and save money by using Atlas Farm 
Powder—The Safest Explosive. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
General Offices: Wilmington, Del. 


Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, 
Joplin, Kansas City, Knoxville, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 


GIANT POWDER COMPANY, Ltd., Vancouver, Canada 
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Boulder Blasting 
Subsoil Blasting 


Tree Planting 
Ditch Digging 
Quarrying-Mining 
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ES, SIR-EE! I've settled 

the sock question by elimina- 
tion. When a man gets along 
where I am, he hates fussing around 
the stores. I’ve found in 
Everwear Hosiery all that 
I can possibly imagine 
first-class hose to be. 
They fit —not here and 
there, but all over. They 
are comfortable to my 
feet. Even the extra 
threads in the places 
that get the extra rubs 
are soft. 


4 The price ek Ge For men and women, in 
a d m th pure thread silk, lisle and 
ih an when ey come cotton; children’s, lisle and 
back from the wash they Mae At AE haber- 
’ : asher’s or department 

don’t look stingy. Style? store. If not, write us. 


Well! I'm long past 
the kid age, but I'll have 


to confess I like the kippy 
"look that pure thread silk 
_ Everwear give to my Tnilbys.” 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY CO. 





ones 8 ek 


csaiee s Wis. 


In itself means nothing. 
What it stands for means 
everything. 

For this reason men follow 
flags, and for this reason 
men look for the triangle 
trademark when pur- 
chasing tools or examining 
the drop-forged parts of 
an automobile, motor boat 
or of any machine in which 
trustworthy drop-forge 
work is a pre-requisite. 

fas BILLINGS / 


& SPENCER CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. U.S.A. 
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‘Then Finney rambled on shamelessly, 
narrating his financial conquests for an hour 
or so. In fact, he was unmistakably proud 
of the part he played. For ten years he had 
been matching wits with men of affairs who 
had succeeded in business, and it flattered 
his pride that he could get the better of them. 
He stoutly maintained that their success in 
life had been achieved by shrewdness and 
cunning rather than brains, and he felt that 
in the sporting hazards of the jungle fight 
of trade he had simply met them at their 
own game. 

Finney did not begin his artistic career 
on Parnassus, dreaming dreams; but he had 
wandered so very far down into the market 
place that he gradually bartered away his 
slender ideals for the naive unmorality of 
the traders. He had taken for his motto 
that dear old injunction of Blackstone’s— 
caveat emptor—and he was always able to 
hide behind it when he got into trouble with 
a patron. Yes, indeed, ‘‘Let the buyer be- 
ware”’ of Finney, at least of his spelling! 

Even accepting Finney’s point of view, it 
seemed strange that a chap like him could 
get the better of aman who had grown rich 
in business; but he had matched suspicion 
and shrewdness with psychology. Listen to 
him tell it: 

““My chances of winning in the art game 
are determined by the ratio between the vic- 
tim’s ignorance and his vanity. Because a 
man succeeds in making a killing in business, 
that is no sign that he has any knowledge 
of art. Yet these fellows almost invariably 
are convinced that they have full sets of 
brains. It is this vanity that makes them 
so easy. The qualities that make for their 
success have nothing to do with esthetics; 
but the poor simps don’t know it. Their 
belief in the power of money is magnificent. 
Having grabbed off a fortune, they feel that 
a little thing like culture can be dragged in 
by the ears—if a fellow has the price.” 


The Easiest Marks 


“The best age to grab them off is about 
fifty, for if they haven’t learned the stuff by 
that time they are too old to tackle so large 
a job. At seventy they are too tight across 
the chest. Also, when a man is fifty his 
daughter has probably just taken Art His- 
tory at school; and mother’s household 
cares are in the hands of servants, and she 
has joined the Rembrandt Club, and per- 
haps has read a paper on Current Art— 
though no doubt she knows much more 
about currant jam. 

‘It’s mother and daughter who first make 
the old man realize that he has very little 
culture; so he determines to go right out 
and strong-arm it. The more he has bitten 
and child-labored his way to the top, the 
more anxious he is to show the villagers that 
he has a softer and finer side. The best way 
to demonstrate this is to be known as an 
art. lover, and he starts to buy books and 
pictures. At this point enter Finney & 
Beasley, art dealers, the grandest little cul- 
tural supply company this side of sun-up. 
Ham gets him first, and by a systematic 
campaign of flattery soon has him believing 
that he has got better taste than Arthur 
Eddy. And it’s a mighty good thing we do 
get him, for if the picture crooks got him 
first and landed him for a couple of high- 
priced Connecticut Corots, it would kill the 
game for him and us too. 

“Of course the paint we sell him isn’t the 
big stuff, but it looks important, especially 
the way Ham shows it, in heavy shadow 
boxes, deep frames and squirt light. In 
any event, it isn’t a fake old master, a copy 
or a composite. It’s just a good old buck- 
eye; not at all the old factory stuff that you 
remember. No, it’s. graduated from that; 
it’s a buckeye with a college education.” 

“But are those graduated buckeyes 
worth what you chore for them?” I. in- 
terrupted. 

Finney looked at me with pity. 

“You know as well as I do that a work of 
art is worth just as much as you can get 
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for it. Caveat emptor, by heck! I once sold 
a picture for twenty thousand dollars that 
stood me in just three hundred and seventy- 
five, frame and all. 

“But, Ferdie,” I protested, ““you may be 
within the law, but how about the ethics 
of ” 





““Say, you are not going to pull that stuff, 
are you? Do you, or doctors, or lawyers, 
or any other professional men charge ev- 
erybody alike? I guess not! You charge 
what you think you can get. I’m getting 
good and sick of this ethics piffle. I’ve got 
as much respect as any man for real people, 
but I’ve got my little hatchet out for the 
fake art patrons. Do you suppose I’d treat 
a school-teacher who really liked something 
I had as I would a man whose tastes came 
from below his tropic of Capricorn? I’ve 
sold a lot of pictures for next to noth- 
ing, and I’ve given away more than I have 
any business to, but the swine have got to 
pay for my pearls.” 


Buckeye Ethics 


‘Honest now, what do you think ought 
to happen to the gang who regard art as 
furniture? A rich citrus grower right in 
this town came to my show one day and 
had the crust to tell me that the reason he 
couldn’t buy was that he had just given 
an order to a big house here to furnish 
his library, pictures and all. The contract 
called for four thousand dollars. Would you 
be squeamish about unloading a few buck- 
eyes on an art lover with his specifica- 
tions? Ham tells me that he saw one of 
my old E. M. Company buckeyes, a game 
piece, on the wall of one of the swellest 
houses in Pasadena. What are you going 
to do with a man with a million dollars and 
an eight-cent taste? 

“No, it always gets my goat to hear this 
ethical talk. I wish I could make you un- 
derstand the contempt I have for nine- 
tenths of the dubs I get into our trap. In 
the name of all the poor artists who have 
been snubbed and patronized by these 
egotistical posewrs and shallow culturines, 
I feel it my duty to soak them good and 
plenty for the grand old buckeye. 

“Of course there are occasionally rich 
men who have a fine knowledge of art and 
are generous patrons, but it is the four- 
flushers Ham and [are after. Ethical? Say, 
you don’t know how I love to take their 
money away from them! If it wasn’t for 
that bunch there are a lot of clerks and 
school-teachers who would be unable to buy 
some of the best things I’ve had. Robin 
Hood had it doped just right. I’d rather 
give a good Jimmie Geegan to an art stu- 
dent than to try to sell a Jimmie Geegan, 
alias Blummer, to an ignorant new-rich.” 

“But,” L asked more humbly, “‘don’t you 
ever get tired of dealing with stupid people 
and long to get back in the game and paint 
just for the fun of it?” 

“No. There’s no money in making art; 
the only money is in selling it. Perhaps 
after I’ve saved up enougk so that the kids 
will get a decent education, I may turn to 
and try to do something serious. I’ve a 
feeling I can trim some of these high boys 
if I an put both feet on the floor =e go 
to wo 

“Predentelly, I might add that in the 
last twenty years I’ve picked up some pretty 
good stuff, and have a little gallery at home 
that would make most of these ‘poseurs’ col- 
lections look like the art section of the 
Sunday paper. My kids at least are going 
to be brought up on the real stuff 

“How long do you think it will ‘be before 
you can afford to quit selling pictures and 
paint a few?” 

‘Not long,” he answered, “Ham and 
I have a deal on now in which we expect 
to make our final killing. The buckeye is 
a wonderful thing. It brings art into the 


lives of eventherich. Just thesame, the only 
buckeyes I, personally, care to possess are 
those little green monochromes turned out 
by the United States Bureau of Engraving.” 
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Note these models below: — 


No. 456—the “Albion.” Has a vamp of tan 
Russia and a top of brown suéde—a decidedly 
rich looking combination. 


No. 448—the “Stratford.” A beautiful boot 
in various color combinations of dark vamps 
with light kid toppings, such as vamps of 


patent colt or dull calf with toppings of white 
or grey kid. Made also in all black kid. 


No. 457—the “Coralie.” A charming new 
dress boot in a delicate shade of grey suéde. 
Comes also in black glaze kid. 


No. 455—the “Fanchion.” Grey (or white) 
top with a vamp of glaze kid—a very smart 
model. 


These and many other equally charming models are 
ready at the Red Cross dealer’s in your town—each one 
with the wonderful “bends with your foot’? comfort. 
Go see them. Try them on. Red Cross Shoes are sold 
everywhere at $4.50, $5 and $6—some as low as $4, others 
from $8 to $12, depending on materials and patterns. 


Write for Footwear Style Guide 


Sent without charge. It illustrates and describes the 
correct models for Fall in all materials. With it we wiil 
send you the name of your nearest Red Cross dealer, or 
tell you how to order direct. 


THE KROHN-FECHHEIMER CO, 
514-557 Dandridge Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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26 EXTRA FEATURES 
73 NEW CONCEPTIONS 





Mid-Year 
Model 


JOHN W. BATE’S 
i7th MODEL 


i cM 


The 1917 Smart Cars 


The Coming Vogue in Bodies 


Artists in bodies have now arrived at styles for the coming 
year. Most Mitchell dealers are ready to show them, finished 
in our own exquisite way. And with many pleasing extras 
without extra cost. They are paid for by factory efficiency. 


The Current Trend 


The most conspicuous trend today is toward all-season 
models. The Springfield type is one of them. A beautiful 
Sedan, cloth-upholstered, electric-lighted, dainty and ex- 
quisite. An ideal closed car when you want one, seating seven. 

But when you want a touring car, both sides will disap- 
pear. And you have an open car, as pictured on this page. 

Another type for the year around is the Cabriolet. That 
changes in a like way from a closed coupé to an open Road- 
ster, seating three. 


New-Style Winter Cars 


The Mitchell Limousine has seats for seven, the extra 
seats facing either way. The Mitchell Coupé seats four. 

Even in these cars the demand requires that all plate- 
glass windows drop. ‘The apex of luxury must appear 
in every detail. The domes are electric-lighted, the cur- 
tains are silk. The limousine has a telephone, of course. 

The Mitchell in these models has ex- 
clusive body styles, conspicuously up-to- 
date. No man or woman who admires such 
things should miss this unique exhibit. 


Some 20% Extra Value 


In all Mitchell models, open and 
closed, we intend you to get 20 per cent 











$132 


For 5-Passenger Touring Car 


or 3-Passenger Roadster 


7-Passenger Touring Body, $35 Extra 
High-speed economical Six—48 horsepower—127- 
inch wheelbase. Complete equipment, including 26 
extra features. Also five types of closed bodies. 





extra value. John W. Bate, the efficiency engineer, is 
saving us that in our factory. And the saving belongs to 
our buyers. 


You will find in the new Mitchells 26 extra features, all 
of which most other cars omit. You will find 73 new con- 
ceptions, added in the past few months. 


You will find a car in which 440 parts are either drop- 
forged or steel-stamped. A car which has hardly a casting. 
A car with a wealth of Chrome-Vanadium steel, costing up 
to 15 cents per pound. A car where the margins of safety are 
never less than 50 per cent. 


You will find the final result of 700 improvements made 
under John W. Bate. A car built in a model factory, 
equipped with 2092 efficiency machines. A car designed 
to serve you for a lifetime. 

You will find Bate cantilever springs, not one of which 
has ever broken. You will find a power tire pump, revers- 
ible headlights, an extra-cost carburetor for fuel economy, 
a new type of control. 


You will find an example of what modern efficiency 
can do for the motor car. An example to which an effi- 
ciency genius has devoted 13 years. 


It will give you new ideas of motor 
car quality, beauty, finish and equipment. 
It will show you what completeness 
means. Lesser cars will lose their charm 
when you know this Mid-Year Mitchell. 

MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 


Successor to Mitchell-Lewis Motor Co. 


Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 


F. o. b. 


Racine 











Mitchell Sedan, the Springfield type of body with windows down. 
plate-glass Sedan. A minute will change it from one to the other. Price $1985, f.o.b. Racine. 








An open touring car ora 








The Mitchell Coupé with seats for four. Dome light, silk curtains, a package 
compartment, plate-glass windows which drop. Price $1850, f. o. b. Racine. 
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By MACK. SENNETT 


I HAVE been asked about using regular 
professional actors on the screen to pro- 
duce comedy effects. Generally speaking, 
the greater the artist, the more readily he 
lends himself to any branch of his art. There 
are a number of these gentlemen, however, 
who have considerable difficulty while they 
are trying to become screen players. 

Their habits of actual “business,” or 
action, have all to be learned and a new set 
of rules followed. For instance, in a regular 
theater the stage is about fifty or sixty feet 
across and the scene covers the entire area. 
In pictures a scene, to show facial expression 
with any value at all, must be played within 
a scope of five or six feet—just a tenth of the 
space. 

Also, colors in make-up are of no assist- 
ance. Rouge photographs black, and we 
even tone down high natural coloring with 
a little white powder. There is a very life- 
like tone produced by a certain shade of 
yellow, and this secret remained to be dis- 
covered by a young woman star. 

So far as possible we avoid using wigs, 
for they stand out very clearly in a photo- 
graph and can easily be detected. Naturally 
the old-time legitimate actor rebels at giv- 
ing up wigs. 

Another difficult knack for the actor to 
acquire is that of looking at the camera 
without really seeing it. If he looks into the 
lens, and sees it, he will be looking directly 
into the audience’s eyes. He should look 
into it in an abstracted way, as if I were to 
look at somebody’s chin or nose. He could 
hardly tell just where I was looking. The 
effect of the player looking into the lens is 
as faulty and unprofessional as is that of 
the actor-man’s stare across the footlights 
directly into his audience’s eyes. 

Furthermore, the good comedian is usu- 
ally on his mettle at the theater and receives 
from his first laugh the impetus and stimu- 
lation to encourage him to “‘go on being 
funny.” After a good laugh at something 
really funny he has ingratiated himself 
into the hearts of the audience and they 
will laugh at less brilliant mots. But the 
screen star doesn’t know just when he has 
really started to be funny, unless the direc- 
tor has gumption enough to laugh. The 
actor is temperamental and the steady whir 
of the handle of the camera seems to him a 
poor substitute for plaudits. 

I sensed this at the start in directing and 
producing, and realized that there is such 
a thing as camera fright as well as stage 
fright. Thescreen stars play before one per- 
son, and that one person is the acme of 
criticism—the director. Finally they come 
round, however. 

The more experienced the actor, the 
readier he is to help your picture to be a 
success. Nearly everybody in this category 
has at some time or other had a show of his 
own or an interest in one; and they have 
found out how easy it is to lose a lot of money 
through lack of codperation, and how diffi- 
cult it is to corral dollars. 

They appreciate what the director is up 
against. They want to see the picture 
succeed, even to the point of agreeing and 
offering to do a lot of arduous things not 
called for in their contracts, 


Popular Raymond Hitchcock 


One of the most unusual cases in point— a 
man who is the most unusual in an all- 
round way that I have ever worked with— 
is that of Raymond Hitchcock. 

The lovable quality of his personality 
communicated itself to the screen immedi- 
ately; and this is at any time a very rare 
thing indeed, and a very essential one in 
moving-picture work. 

Mr. Hitchcock has a very modest way 
with him when he comes on; and everybody 
in the audience says: ‘‘By George, he’s a 
nice fellow! I like him.” 

Though he found the camera strange at 
first, I have no doubt that when he becomes 
thoroughly used to the technical side of it 
he will be a first-class motion-picture actor. 

“Hitchie,” as he is affectionately called 
by all who know him, went far afield from 
his regular business to serve our company. 
He was always peacemaker and mediator. 
If one of the lesser lights in the organization 
had a feeling of resentment at any time 
toward another individual, and it came to 


Hitchie’s notice, he would go quietly to him 
and in his sweetest possible manner would 
say: 

“Now listen!. Don’t get mad! Life’s too 
short—and maybe he didn’t mean it at all.” 
Then, with a pat on the back: “‘ You’re too 
clever a fellow to get mad and lose your 
temper. Forget it!” 

Invariably harmony was restored and the 
fellow did forget it. 

When Raymond Hitchcock left us every- 
body in our company felt as if he were los- 
ing a relative. And what a handy man he 
was! So capable—so ready and equal to 
the occasion. If a benefit performance was 
on and there were a score of promises from 
as many people that they would appear, and 
no one else turned up at all, Hitchie was 
there; and if necessary he would do the 
whole show himself. 


Mr. Fields’ Modest Inquiry 


He’s the most ready-witted chap I’ve ever 
seen. Once he acted as announcer to fifteen 
thousand people; he was practically a one- 
man show and talked all the evening until 
midnight without repeating himself or tiring 
anyone. 

Sam Bernard is another of those pecul- 
iarly considerate men. He did a couple of 
pictures for me. We were using a new style 
of light, which affected the eyes very badly, 
but not permanently or seriously; it simply 
made them smart and look bloodshot. 

After Bernard’s first experience with the 
lights, he couldn’t see and was obliged to 
remain in bed all the next day. Then he 
resigned, saying: “I value my eyes more 
than all the pictures in the world.” I ex- 
plained to him that it was not a serious 
thing, and he realized the importance of 
remaining and finishing the work. 

A more serious reason to kick was enter- 
tained by Weber and Fields shortly after 
they crossed the continent to act in some 
pictures. In the first of them they were in 
what looked, at first, like a fatal accident. 
The picture opened with a taxi, in which 
both comedians were seated. They were on 
their way to call on a young lady in distress 
and were caught speeding. 

I also used a racing car that makes as 
high asa hundred miles an hour in the same 
scene. It was arranged that the racer 
should pass the taxi at a certain point before 
the camera; the racing car was to chase the 
speeding taxi, come up very close to the side 
of it, and thereby scare the passengers into 
a comedy scene. 

It so happened that the racing car didn’t 
miss them as planned, but skidded into 
them, caught the fender of the taxi, upset 
it, throwing Weber and Fields out, and 
whirled about, smashing the camera. Not- 
withstanding all the excitement, we secured 
the picture, because the camera man stayed 
at his post until the last second, and then 
jumped. 

Everybody was scared almost to death. 
The cry went up: “‘ We have killed Weber 
and Fields!”’ 

But not so. Those gentlemen crawled 
het under the car and scrambled to their 

eet. 

“My God, is this moving pictures?” 
cried Fields. Then, turning to his lifetime 
partner, he said: “‘Come on, Joe; let’s go 
home. I’m through—I’ve had enough! Is 
this a joke?”’ he yelled at me as I appeared. 

I had to talk to them for half an hour be- 
fore I could persuade them to stay and do 
more pictures. No one could have blamed 
them for taking the next train back East; 
but they didn’t—they stayed on just to see 
us through. 

Weber’s stay was fraught with dangers. 
We did a lot of pictures in which he had to 
do water stunts; and as he is a very poor 
swimmer he suffered accordingly. Once, in 
a frenzy to escape a pursuer, he had to jump 
off a bridge while wearing a heavy rubber 
suit that was necessary for the story of the 
picture. The suit leaked and he sank in spite 
of his wildest efforts to keep afloat. Lew 
Fields did a gallant dive from the high 
bridge and rescued him. Once safe ashore, 
Weber turned to Fields and said: 

“Once again I am obligated to you.” 

So much for the legitimate comedy stage. 

One of the comedians I discovered in 
vaudeville is Joe Jackson. After his first 


picture was under way I said to him one day: 
““How’s the picture coming along? Is it a 
funny one?’’ 

“You'll see in the projecting room,” he 
replied. 

He was so cocksure that we put up a little 
job on him. My staff and I went into the 
projecting room and his picture was shown. 
There was Joe on the screen and the real 
Joe sitting beside us. 

The picture was really a scream; but, as 
prearranged among us, none of us even 
smiled at it. However, it seems that Joe 
had prepared for such an eventuality and 
had the seats wired with electric wires. He 
waited until all the fun on the screen had 
failed with us; then he touched a button 
and we were—yes, we were knocked off our 
seats literally. Everybody flew into the air 
and tumbled about generally. 

“T told you I would knock you off your 
seats,’’ was Joe’s quiet comment. 

Jackson seemed obsessed with wiring 
things electrically. He bought a fine big 
easy-chair to drop into between strenuous 
scenes at the studio; but whenever he found 
time to use it some other player was already 
stretched out in it, and Joe would have to 
drag a bench over from the wall to rest on; 
so his solution to this problem was—wiring 
it. Hedid. Heplaceda battery underneath 
the seat and a button on the back. Then he 
waited for his prey. 

The first and, so far as I know, the only 
victim was Willie Collier. He finished a 
scene and strolled over and threw himself 
into Joe Jackson’s chair. Joe toiled and 
sweated at the stunts he was doing. From 
time to time he cast revengeful and envious 
glances at Collier, resting in his easy-chair. 
Even when he finished the scene and ap- 
proached his own private chair, Collier 
made no move; so Joe leaned nonchalantly 
upon the back of the chair and touched the 
button. Collier shot into the air, as mad as 
ahornet. Joe tried to explain in his dialect, 
which made William all the more indignant. 


Willie Collier’s Dismay 


That was the only time I ever saw Collier 
ruffled. He’s a good deal of a joker himself, 
you know; but his humor expresses itself in 
epigrammatic form—quick wit, clever re- 
tort, rather than in horseplay. Though built 
on the give-and-take plan, he is always on 
the alert. 

The first time Collier ever worked before 
the camera he had a scene in a studio where 
he was represented as signing a contract 
with me. I was supposed—supposed, mind 
you!—to be exceedingly anxious to get his 
signature. On the roof overhead was a 
man—Roscoe Arbuckle, a three-hundred- 
pounder—wringing out clothes. I leaned 
over Collier’s shoulder, breathlessly waiting. 
He was about to put his pen to paper when 
down came a stream of water right onto the 
contract. I looked up. I apologized for it. 
Down it came a second time and Collier 
said: : 

“What’s the matter?”’ 

“Oh, nothing! Nothing!” said I. “‘Just 
sign right there.” 

Then Arbuckle broke through the glass 
and landed on the table on his back in front 
of Collier, covering that gentleman with 
dirt and water. 

At this point Collier—the actor, not the 
character—looked up at me very seriously. 

“Listen, Sennett!’”’ said he. ‘‘Are you 
kidding me? Is this on the level? Are we 
taking a picture or are you initiating me?”’ 

“Of course it’s on the level,”’ I protested; 
“this is the picture we’re taking.” 

“Well,”’ said Collier dubiously, “I’ll go 
through—but it looks like a joke to me!”’ 

In every way Mr. Collier was one of the 
most reasonable men I ever met. If I said 
to him, ‘‘ Will you be at such and such a 
place at five o’clock to-morrow morning?” 
he would say, ‘‘With pleasure, Mr. Sen- 
nett.”” And his manner would show that he 
meant it. 

Some prominent actors, however, are not 
so successful as others in adapting them- 
selves to the methods of the screen. Such 
was the case with Eddie Foy. Foy and his 
seven children were working for me. The 
wife was with them, and the children played 
in the sun all day and enjoyed it. 

(Concluded on Page 43) 
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“Of Course 
We're Staying at 
Hotel La Salle” 


Friends assume that, in 
Chicago, one may be found 
at the LaSalle. It is a con- 
venience and a pleasure to 
be at the recognized center 
of things; a satisfaction to 
find one’s highest standards 
of service adequately ma- 
terialized. 





Chicago’s Finest Hotel 


The name and fame of Hotel 
La Salle faithfully reflect the taste 
and personality of representative 
Americans. 


They make it their home while 
in Chicago, whether for a tempo- 
rary sojourn or an extended stay. 


HOTEL LA SALLE 


LaSalle at Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


Ernest J. Stevens, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 


The only hotel in Chicago main- 
taining floor clerks and individual 
service on every floor. 


RATES 


One person 
Room with detached 
bath? 403 4, $2, $2.50 and $3 
Room with private 
bath . . . $3, $3.50, $4 and $5 
Two persons Per day 
Room with detached 
bath . ge $3, $3.50 and $4 
Room with private bath— 
$5 to $8 


Double room ee 
Single room with double 

s $4, $4.50 and $5 
Two Connecting Rooms with Bath 


Per day 


bed 


Two persons $5 to $8 
Three persons . $6 to $9 
Four persons $7 to $12 


1026 rooms—834 with private bath 
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50;0% 


11,000 Owners Rate Hupmobile Efficiency 99% 


on Away From 
Nae 


Owners Who Will Have No Other Car 


rice 


MMMM MTOM TUTTO OOOO UIUC 


ERE is a startling glimpse 
of what is going on below 


the surface in automobile — 


buying. ° 


Our service system statistics 
show that 24 2/10 per cent of 
Hupmobile sales are made to men 
and women who have used higher 
priced cars. 


We knew we were winning away 
great numbers who had pre- 
viously paid more. We have 
known it for years. The Hup- 
mobile has always held its sales 
on a quality basis. 


But these statistics were a grat- 
ifying surprise even to us. Con- 
sider what they mean. 





The Hupmobile Market 
Goes On Growing 





The multi-cylinder car has never 
presented its claims more ag- 
gressively than it is presenting 
them now. Millions of dollars 
have been expended in empha- 
sizing these six, eight and twelve- 
cylinder claims in the past three 
or four years. 


The Hupmobile stands out dis- 
tinctly as an exponent of the 
older, simple, four-cylinder prin- 
ciple. 


Its market goes on steadily grow- 
ing, and 24 2/10 per cent of that 
market is coming to us from the 
field of higher price. 


BN 


Ce nn ‘ 


Our extensive system of service 
enables us to analyze sales more 
accurately than other cars can. 


We are in almost continuous 
contact with our owners. We 
know that 24 2/10 per cent of 
these owners are coming from 
the higher priced source. We 
know that 50 8/10 per cent of 
Hupmobile owners will have no 
other car. But we know, in ad- 
dition, something still more im- 
portant to you. 


11,000 Owners Say: 
99% Efficient 


We know exactly what 11,000 
owners think of every phase of 
Hupmobile construction. We 
know exactly what they think of 
Hupmobile performance. 


We know what they think of its 


lugging power, its nimbleness, its 
flexibility, its get-away, its high 
gear efficiency. 


We have their opinion of every 
unit in the car—their complaints, 
their criticisms, their favorable 
comments. 


And these 11,000 opinions tabu- 
lated and reduced to a _percent- 
age basis, register a rating of 
99% for all-around Hupmobile 


efficiency. 


No such thing as this has ever 
been made possible by any other 
car. 


It is clinching, convincing and 
conclusive. 







Performance That 
Matches Any 





It proves that Hupmobile own- 
ers know that the Hupmobile 
daily outdoes cars that have 
more cylinders, or cost more 
money. 


In pulling power, and quick get- 
away, they see nothing under a 
multi-cylinder name that they do 
not have. 


In flexibility, they find them- 
selves relieved of gear-shifting to 
an amazing extent. 


In smooth, steady motor action— 
in the effortless development of 
power, the swift response to the 


The Mark of Superior 


throttle—they believe they have 
the motor car maximum. 


And they know they are getting 
in the Hupmobile service system 
more than any other car offers: 
expert inspection, adjustment 
and care each month for eight 
months, by trained Hupmobile 
experts at Hupmobile service 
stations. A service they pay for 
with coupons which we supply 
free of cost. 


The least you can do is to have, 
from the dealer, a demonstra- 
tion of Hupmobile performance. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


Motor Car Service 


Standard Hupmobile Performance 


OES to a speed of 25 miles 
an hour, from a stand, in 
10 seconds. 


Throttles to a man’s walking 
pace, on high gear, without 
bucking or jerking. 

Picks up, without gear change, 
instantly and smoothly. 


Climbs the average low-gear 
hill, on high gear. 

Pulls through sand and mud, 
on high gear. 

Develops: great pulling power 
on high gear. 

Registers a minimum of vibra- 
tion, at any_ speed, on any gear. 


In the United States—Prices f. 0. b. Detroit 


5-Pass. Touring Car $1185 


Roadster $1185 


7-Pass. Touring Car $1340 


In Canada—Prices f. 0. b. Windsor 


5-Pass. Touring Car $1650 


Roadster $1650 


7-Pass. Touring Car $1875 








(Concluded from Page 41) 

All went well until one day Foy was cast 
.to play in a picture with our ponderous Mr. 
Arbuckle. From his dressing room he could 
see Arbuckle working. The scene showed 
an automobile just missing the big actor, 
who had his arms full of vegetables and flour. 
Arbuckle did a wonderful fall and got a 
big laugh. But when the assistant director 
told Mr. Foy all was ready for his scene, he 
exclaimed: * + 

“Do you think I’m going to play straight 
for Mr. Arbuckle? Not for a million!”’ 

We pleaded with him; but Mr. Foy 
argued that he would be lost in the shuffle 
if he played with him—which was not the 
case, since his part would have been taken 
care of, and Arbuckle was willing to let him 
have the best of it all through. 

However, Foy couldn’t see it that way; 
so I got another story for him. Very good. 
As we began to rehearse it Foy wanted to 
put in some of his own stuff—some hits that 
he’d made on the regular stage. For in- 
stance, he wanted to be permitted to lose 
his trousers. 

“But that doesn’t fit in with the story,” 
I protested. 

“Can’t you write it in?’’ he urged. 

“Not unless we rewrite the entire story.” 

“Tt would be funny. I made a big hit 
with that scene in the regular.”’ 

You see, Mr. Foy was unused to the pic- 
ture business and was not able to see why 
we couldn’t write such stuff in. 

We often run up against curious prob- 
lems, sometimes in the matter of dangerous 
stunts; for the comedy pictureis quite as apt 
to have those as the serious one. Arbuckle’s 
smashing through the roof and Weber and 
Fields’ narrow escape in the taxi are cases 
in point. 

Roscoe Arbuckle started three years ago 
at five dollars a day, doing anything he was 
called upon to do; and he has kept up that 
attitude until to-day he is one of the highest- 
paid artists in the world. Arbuckle can do 
any kind of a fall; in fact, falling is his spe- 
cialty. Or he can dive from a point sixty 
feet in the air in a policeman’s uniform, 
boots and all. Imagine what three hundred 
pounds—plus the weight of a policeman’s 
boots—falling sixty feet means when it 
strikes the water! 


The Discovery of Charlie Chaplin 


Arbuckle is an ambitious man. Before he 
came tous he wasa Western actor, or ‘“‘ Coast 
Defender.” But hesaw his opportunity. He 
was not going to be a mere lay figure in the 
movies. He would make it a profession. 
Besides working in the studio under a di- 
rector, he studied at night, used his head, 
thought things out. 

Everything he does now shows intelli- 
gence. No matter what you ask Arbuckle 
to do, he is ready. He realizes that it was 
his willingness to do things which got him 
where he is. 

Marie Dressler, also, will do anything the 
director asks her to do—jump off a moving 
train, leap overboard, or be shot at with a 
musket without flinching. Somenerve, that! 

Because of the difficulty one finds in bend- 
ing a big actor to his methods, it is a good 
scheme for the director to get men who are 
not too dead-set in their ways, who are 
pliable, whom one can teach. He can fre- 
quently pick up such a man doing small bits 
in the legitimate or unimportant work in 
vaudeville. Charles Chaplin was discovered 
in that way. I had seen a man play an 
English vaudeville sketch and later I saw 
Chaplin do the same thing in another thea- 
ter, and do it much better. 

Chaplin’s method of getting laughs at 
once engaged my attention. There aremany 
comedians who work mechanically, with 
too apparent force, assuming the attitude: 
“Now I’m going to make them laugh!” 
They are contracted, tense. You can almost 
. hear them grind their teeth with deter- 
mination. They work so hard that one 
gets fatigued in following them—exhausted 
rather than refreshed. 

But Chaplin was wholly unconscious of 
his audience; just as relaxed in front of 
twenty-five hundred people as if he’d been 
sitting at ease in his own bedroom. His 
were humorous methods. 

Chaplin was getting something like 
seventy-five or one hundred dollars a week 
then. I engeged him for a hundred and 
twenty-five dollars, I think, and took him 
tothe Coast. He’d never been in a moving- 
picture studio before. I thought I had the 
making of a star in him—a big star—and 
I could afford to go slow and observe him. 
So I let him walk round for three or four 
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weeks—just do nothing but get his bear- 
ings, familiarize himself with the workings 
of the studio, with the atmosphere. In a 
casual way I had him try on a few different 
make-ups to get just the right bit for him. 
We had a little trouble in getting the right 
make-up. Most of those we tried didn’t 
suit—didn’t fit his peculiar personality. At 
last I hit upon a mustache and big shoes. 

“Eureka!” I cried. ‘‘We’ve got him! 
We can do almost anything in the world 
pute that character—lover, husband, vil- 

ain.” 

Mabel Normand is a good general screen- 
player. Shespecializesin certainlines. She 
is young and has natural humor, even if she 
was born’on Staten Island. She can get 
laughs without forcing them—a very diffi- 
cult thing for a young and pretty girl to do. 
One rarely sees a very pretty girl who is 
funny—fun seems to go with homeliness. 
Miss Normand can dive froma great height, 
swim, ride a horse or a bicycle, and run an 
automobile. 


Mabel Normand’s Bear Cub 


But, above all things, she candoa comedy 


fall, which is an art in itself. The average 
person will fall in such a way that many in 
the audience will be shocked. They will 
gasp: “I wonder whether she hurt herself? 
She must have broken a leg!” 

There are only four or five persons in the 
whole world who can doafunny fall. Ihave 
seen thousands of people try it, but they 
force themselves; they fall too heavily. One 
must have confidence, courage; he must 
know how to relax, how to catch himself, to 
do a good fall. The look of surprise, the 
attitude of the body, the whole expression, 
are what make the laugh. 

Just now Miss Normand has a little black 
bear for a pet. Young Bruin is supposed to 
be very gentle and tame—he is only twelve 
weeks old; but he gets a little vicious now 
and then. He snaps and bites, and the 
young lady cuffs his ears for him; and then 
he whines. 

She takes him motoring with her, and 
when she steps from the car she leaves the 
little fellow at the wheel, in charge; and he 
keeps people away from it—a regular watch- 
dog. They are great chums. 

Recently I got a wire from Miss Nor- 
mand, who is down in Mexico doing some 
race-horse stuff—you see, we can’t get any 
racers in California. She related an expe- 
rience with a pretty rough crowd she was 
in—bullfighters, Villistas, soldiers, and so 
on. She had been supplied with a body- 
guard of four or five husky prize fighters, 
who had nothing to do but look after her. 
But we found that the danger to Miss Nor- 
mand was not so much from the ruffian as 
from the gentleman element. They still ser- 
enade ladies down there. The gallants stand 
underneath their ladies’ windows and play 
the guitar; send languishing glances up 
along a moonbeam—make love at a dis- 
tance. That sort of thing happens every 
night to the Mexican sefiorita. It’s habit- 
ual—perfunctory, almost. 

When these young Mexicans see a beau- 
tiful American girl, dressed up to the nines, 
they go completely off their bean. The 
case of Miss Normand was no exception. 
One or two of these hot-headed scions were 
playing the guitar under her window when 
an actor—not overgifted with tact—threw 
a pitcher of water on them from his own 
window, near by. A near-riot followed. 
They were going to kill the actors; and the 
governor of the city was about to have the 
picture people sent away, when Miss Nor- 
mand, with infinite tact and her delightful 
smile, straightened the whole thing out. 
Now, instead of prize fighters, she has a 
guard of Mexican soldiers. 

Verily this business is full of curious expe- 
riences! 

Fred Mace, for instance, is notorious for 
his nerve ordinarily; but he has an obses- 
sion—the fear of drowning. Once we were 
taking a picture on the shore. Mabel Nor- 
mand was on a rock and Mace was supposed 
to rescue her. He stood there superb; two 
hundred pounds—a veritable Samson. That 
was the picture. 

In the taking of it, however, along came 
a little wave three feet high. Mace’s obses- 
sion overwhelmed him; he called for help, 
and Miss Normand—reversing the proposed 
order of things—had to rescue him in the 
presence of the entire company, which in- 
cluded his lady friend, who was watching 
from a distance. Mace had quite a task in 
explaining to this lady just why he hollered 
for help, especially as he was in only three 
feet of water! 
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Mark Swain, another clever man, says 
that he was pushed off the dock when a lit- 
tle boy, fished out nearly dead, and laid up 
for a week from fright. He never got over 
his fear of the water. As a matter of fact, 
he has several times threatened to quit his 
position rather than venture up to his knees 
in the surf. 

Ford Sterling—who is a wonderful tango 
dancer before the screen—or behind it, for 
that matter—has a mortal dread of all wild 
animals. Sterling, through pride, had never 
told us of this. We didn’t know it until, by 
a curious irony of fate, he was cast for a 
certain part. 

He was supposed to be in a Turkish bath 
and was so ticklish that the rubber tied him 
to the slab. Then—according to the plan 
of the picture—the attendant left. In a 
moment a door opened above, and a bear 
hopped down and started to run round and 
chase the bathers out of the room. After 
he’d chased out all the others, Bruin came 
over to where Sterling was tied down on the 
slab and began licking his arm. 

We had put honey on Sterling’s arm for 
the purpose of making the bear lick him; 
but when the honey was gone the brute 
began to nip the flesh a little, greatly to the 
horror of the man who was obsessed by this 
awful dread. Sterling shouted for help and 
tried to wriggle loose and get up, but the 
cords held him fast. We, thinking he was 
only doing this to make the picture good, 
kept right on with the camera until we had 
finished. 

When he was finally released Sterling was 
so mad that he put on his clothes and went 
home, vowing to quit the moving-picture 
business forever! 

Once we had a young man who worked 
for us ayearand ahalf. He wasonly twenty 
years old. He did the dare-devil business 
for the outfit. He was just a clever boy. 
We didn’t pay him a great deal. Anything 
difficult we had to do, such as riding a 
motorcycle off a forty-foot pier, or riding 
through ditches or houses or up stairways, 
or even jumping over automobiles with a 
motorcycle, was put up to him. Once he 
jumped his motorcycle—going fifty miles an 
hour—right over a seven-passenger ma- 
chine, with people sitting in it, and took the 
top off the car. We had built a little incline 
back of the car to give him an uplifting start. 


The Irony of Fate 


This boy used his brains. He never took 
achance. He figured out the exact time for 
everything, for every act; did everything 
mechanically; learned to govern his body 
and his machine absolutely as originally 
planned. He never made a miss of it. He 
was a wonder! 

But one night this young man, who had 
done every dare-devil thing a human being 
could do, was just casually riding along a 
country road on his motorcycle—with his 
girl on behind him—when he ran into a car 
that was going slowly, and was killed! Talk 
about the irony of fate! 

The percentage of accidents, considering 
the tremendous scenic work my studio pro- 
duces, is very small; and I have only men- 
tioned them to give the public the truth 
about a very exaggerated rumor—that we 
“‘use men up so fast.”’ 

Last but not least among my cleverest 
players, Chester Conklin is of interest to the 
movie-going public. He is a clever and 
unusual chap in many ways, and has the 
hobby of raising beans. 

Those prosaic, seemingly uninteresting 
little lumps of food have made him a veri- 
table rival of Mr. Burbank, the celebrated 
plant wizard; and Chester is always study- 
ing, planting, grafting and talking about 
beans. 

He takes a bean from Massachusetts, 
one from Mexico, and another from Maine, 
and experiments with them on his twenty 
acres of bean patch in the hope of discover- 
ing what he is pleased to call the Violet 
Bean, which he expects will bring him a 
fortune. 

Thus, you will see that fun-making for 
the screen has its human side as well as has 
everything else. Though our prime object 
is to commercialize that vague, intangible 
something—fun—we each have our own 
little hobbies to ride and our serious mo- 
ments to live; which, we are grateful to 
acknowledge, do but make our aims the 
stronger and surer, and our triumphs the 
greater when millions of letters come to us 
from hard-working and saddened fellow be- 
ings all over the world, saying that we have 
made their burdens lighter through our busi- 
ness of making fun. 
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A great human-interest 
story. If the house had 
been an auto it would 
have rattled. How the 
sharpened nail and 
grandfather’s rip saw 
fell down on the job. 














Every householder will enjoy 
this gripping yarn of domestic 
troubleand its splendid solution. 


We want to give away a few hun- 
dred copies of this book because 
it indirectly preaches the wisdom 
of owning good tools. You will 
get a lot of fun reading it, but after 
that you will take more interest in 
your hardware store. You are pretty 
sure to come home some night with 
Mr.Punchinyourpocket.Mr. Punch 
isan automatic drill which you need 
as much as your wife needs an egg 
beater. 


J Send at once for your free copy of Mr. 
Punch’s book, ‘‘ The House That Jack 
Fixed.” 


Goodell-Pratt Company 


Greenfield, LEV: Zh. 


Mass. 


Slide the door “around the corner" on 

tm proved corner curves. (Note illustration.) 

Designed for garages or stables where door 

occupies entire front. No waste of space. Less than 

half of room needed for swinging doors. Adapted for 

single, double or triple doors. Ball-bearing swivel and 

roller-bearing wheels insure easy operation and long 

life. Self-cleaning, bird-proof track—door can't stick, 

come off or freeze up. Perfect adjustment device, 
Write for circular, 


Specify Wagner Hangers and Track 

Your contractor can get them. Leading hardware 
dealers everywhere sell them; also all sizes and types 
of hangers and tracks for barns, warehouses, fire-doors, 
parlor doors, etc. «Dealers write for catalog. 


Wagner Mfg. Co., Dept. K, Cedar Falls, lowa 
Mfrs. of Door Hangers and Tracks, Building 
Specialties, Coaster Wagons, Sleds. 






hoclat-Achor %e cexs« 


With milk and sugar already init Just add Hot Water 





For every chocolate purpose, with sugar and 
milk already init Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen’s 
Book of Chocolate Recipes and samples sent 
for trial for 10c—to consumer or dealer, 
Sells on sight—It’s sensible. 
FRANK H. FLEER CORPORATION, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HELP START THE DAY RIGHT 


Tomorrow or next week—when the frost is on the pumpkin and the first chill creeps into your bedroom, 
you'll be wishing for a Perfection Oil Heater. No matter how cold the morning, it warms and cheers the 
whole room. You start the day right. From bathroom to breakfast, you carry it with you. 


You leave home happy, sure it will be there at night to warm away every grouch and chill you’ve picked up 
through the day. Sturdy and neat. Glowing with warmth the minute you strike a match. Durable, inex- 
pensive, odorless. This little heater starts every day right for folks in 2,000,000 homes. Ask your dealer. 


THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY COMPANY, 7357 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Also made in Canada by The Perfection Stove Company, Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 












Send for our free 
illustrated catalogue 











come along in motor boat, he’s a run you 
down! Then you swim five, six, seven mile 
to land and there dozen fella beat you with 
club—so you no fight champ!” 

The Kid has sunk down on a chair and 
he’s fannin’ himself. His face was the color 
of skim milk. 

“What you think?” asks Genaro. ‘‘She’s 
a maka fine picture, what?”’ 

“Great!” Isays. “‘If that guy that wants 
to fix the Kid so he no fight the champ loses 
out, they can’t say he wasn’t tryin’ any- 
how! Why don’t you throw in another reel, 
showin’ the lions devourin’ the Kid—so he 
no fighta the champ?” 

“That’s a good!”’ he shakes his head. ‘“‘I 
spika to Van Aylstyne!”’ 

He took us up to his office, and when we 
got inside the door there’s a dame sittin’ 
there that would make Venus look like a 
small-town soubrette. She looked like these 
other movie queens would like to. While 
we're givin’ her the up and down, she smiles 
at the Kid, and he drops his hat on the floor 
and knocks over an inkwell. 

“Miss Vincent,” says Genaro, ‘this Mr. 
Kid Scanlan! He’s a work with you nex’ 
week. This Mr. Green, his fren’!”’ 

We shake hands all round and the Kid 
elbows me to one side. 

““Where are you goin’ this afternoon?”’ 
he asks the dame. ‘“‘Anywheres?”’ 

Genaro raps on the desk. 

“Joosta one minoote!”’ he calls out. “‘ Mr. 
Kid Scanlan, I would like 44 

“Joosta wait!’’ pipes the Kid, imitatin’ 
his voice. ‘‘Writa me the letta! I’m ver’ 
busy joosta now!” He puts one hand on 
the mantelpiece and drapes himself in front 
of the dame. .‘‘And you haven’t been here 
long, eh?” he says. 

Genaro frowns for a minute, and then he 
grins and winks at me. 

“Miss Vincent,’’ he butts in, “‘you show 
Mr. Kid Seanlan all round this afternoon, 
what? Explain him everything about nex’ 
week we maka his picture. What you think, 
no? 

“Yes,”’ pipes the Kid, grabbin’ his hat. 
“T never been nowheres; let’s go!” 

The dame smiles some more and, well, 
y’ know, Scanlan must have been born with 
a horseshoe in each hand, because she takes 
his arm and they blow. 

Just as they were goin’ out the door in 
comes Gloomy Gus which brought us up 
from the station. He looks at the Kid and 
this dame goin’ out, and he sneers after ’em. 

“Champion!”’ he mutters, curlin’ his lip. 
“e Huh ! ” 

The next mornin’ we meet this guy Van 
Aylstyne, who doped out the stuff so the 
Kid ‘‘no fighta the champ!” He’s a tall, 
slim, gentle-lookin’ bird, all dressed in white 
like a queen of the May or somethin’, and 
after hearin’ him talk I figured my first guess 
was about right. We also get to know 
Edmund de Vronde, one of the leadin’ men 
and shop girls’ delight, and him and Van 
Aylstyne were both members of the same 
lodge. While we’re standin’ there, talkin’ 
to Genaro, who I found out was the head 
keeper or somethin’, along comes Miss Vin- 
cent in one of them trick autos that has a 
seat for two thin people and a gasoline tank. 
Only, you don’t sit in ’em, you just stoop, 
with your knees jammed up against your 
chin. She drives this thing right up and 
stops where we’re standin’. If she ever 
looked any better she’d have fell for herself! 

“T’m going to Long Beach,”’ she sings out, 
“‘and I’m going to hit nothing but the tops 
of the trees! Come along?” 

De Vronde, Van Aylstyne and the Kid 
left their marks at the same time, but, as 
you know, my boy was middleweight 
champ, and when that auto buzzed away 
from there he went with it. 

“Ugh!” remarks De Vronde. “TI loathe 
those creatures!’’ He dusts off his sleeve 
where the Kid had grabbed it to toss him to 
one side. ‘“‘The fellow struck me!”’ he says 
indignantly. 

Van Aylstyne picks up his hat which had 
fell off in the struggle. 

“Thank heavens!” he tells the other guy. 
“We will soon be rid of him! I’ll have the 
script ready for Genaro to-morrow. I never 
saw such a vicious assault!”’ 

They walked away, and I turns to Genaro 
who had stepped aside for a minute. 

“Say,” I asks him, “‘is this De Vronde 
guy worth anything to you?” 

“Sapristi!’’ he tells me, makin’ a face. “‘I 
could keel him! He’s a wan greata big what 
you call bunk! He’s a no good! He can’t 
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LAY OFF, CDUFF 


(Continued from Page 7) 


act, he can do nothing. Joosta got nice 
face—that’s all!” 

“Well,” I says, “he won’t have no nice 
face if he don’t lay off the Kid! If Scanlan 
hears him make any cracks about him, like 
he just did now—well, he’ll practically ruin 
him, that’s all!’ 

After while the Kid and Miss Vincent 
comes back, and she hurries away to change 
her clothes, because she’s got to work in this 
Macbeth thing. ~ 

- The Kid is all covered with dirt and mud, 
and his face is all cut up from the flyin’ 
pebbles and sand. 

“Say,” he says to me, ‘‘that’s some dame, 
believe me! We passed everything on the 
road from here to Long Beach, and on the 
way back we beat the Santa Fé in by a city 
block! Come on over and see her work; 
she’s gonna act in that Macbeth frolic!”’ 

We breezed over past the African desert, 
and there’s the troupe all gathered round 
a guy in his shirt sleeves, who’s readin’ ’em 
somethin’ out of a book. One of the camera 
guys tells me it’s Mr. Duke, Genaro’s assist- 
ant. 

“A fine piece of Camembert, he is too!” 
says this guy. ‘‘He put me over on this 
side, to get the battle scene from an angle, 
and tells me to shoot the minute the mélée 
starts in case I don’t get his signal. One of 
them dames fainted from the heat a minute 
ago and the rest of ’em go rushin’ round 
yellin’ likealot of nuts. Naturally I thought 
the thing went in the picture and I took forty 
feet of it before he called me off! He’s gonna 
report me now and I’m liable to get the gate 
when Genaro shows up! I'll get the big 
stew though; watch me!” 

At this stage of the game this Mr. Duke 
waves for us to come over. 

*“Where’s Mr. Genaro?”’ he wants to 
know. 

“Search me!” I tells him. ‘“‘I just left 
him an hour or so ago and ; 

He hurls down the book and dances 
pnd like he’s gonna throw a fit or some- 
thin’. 

“T been all over the place,” he yells, ‘and 
I can’t find him! I want to get this exterior 
while the sun is right, and there’s no Mac- 
beth or no Genaro!”’ 

The Kid, who has been talkin’ to Miss 
Vincent, comes over then and says: 

“What’s all the excitement?” 

“Who are you?” asks Duke. : 
wae from New York,” I butts in, 
an : 

“Well, sufferin’ cats!’’ hollers Duke. 
“Why didn’t you say so before? One of you 
is the man I’m holding this picture for!” 

“Why, Genaro says,” I begins, ‘‘that 
next week is s 

“Never mind Genaro!” shrieks Duke. 
“He ain’t here now and I’m directing this 
picture! See that sun commencing to get 
dim? Which one of you was sent on by Mr. 
Potts?” 

“This guy here!’’ I tells him, pointin’ to 
the Kid. ‘I’m his manager!” 

“Carries a manager, does he?’’ snorts 
Duke. ‘Well, run him in the dressing room 
there and get a costume on him! Hurry up, 
will you—look at that sun!” 

We beat it on the run for the place he 
pointed out and, as we started away, I seen 
him throw out his chest and say to one of 
the dames: 

“That’s the way those stars should be 
handled all the time! Fussing over them is 
amistake. You mustshow them at once that 
no such thing as temperament will be toler- 
ated! Broadway star, eh? Well, you saw 
how I handled him!”’ 

I didn’t quite make that stuff, but I felt 
that somethin’ was wrong somewheres. 
Genaro had told me the Kid’s picture wasn’t 
to be made for a week, but we were gettin’ 
thirty thousand for this stunt, so I says to 
the Kid: 

“Get in there and shed them clothes of 
yours, and J’ll beat it over to the hotel and 
get your ring togs! They’re gettin’ ready 
to fix you so you no fighta the champ!”’ 

I beat it back to the trick hotel and get 
the suit case with the Kid’s gloves, shoes 
and trunks in it, and it didn’t take me five 
minutes to get back, but that Duke guy is 
on my neck the minute he sees me. 

“Will you hurry up?” he hollers, pullin’ 
a watch on me. “Look at that sun!” 

“He'll be out in a minute now!” I says. 
“T got a guy in there helpin’ him dress.”’ 

“He knows this stuff, all right, doesn’t 
he?” he asks me. ‘“‘I understand he’s been 
doin’ nothin’ but the one line for years.” 
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“Knowsit?’’ Ilaughs. ‘‘ He’s the world’s 
champion; that’s good enough, ain’t it?” 

““That’s what they all say!” he sneers. 
“All I hope is that he ain’t a cheap ham! 
Look at that sun gettin’ away from me!” 

While I’m tryin’ to dope out what all these 
birds in tights and with feathers in their 
hats has got to do with How Kid Scanlan 
Won the Title, Duke grabs my arm. 

“Drag that fellow out of the dressin’ 
room,” he says, ‘‘and tell him he enters from 
the second entrance where those trees are. 
He goes right through the tower scene—he 
knows it by heart, I guess. I’ll be right up 
on that platform there directing and that’s 
where he wants to face—not the camera!” 

Well, I went in to the dressin’ room and 
the Kidisready. He’s got ona pair of eight- 
ounce gloves, red-silk trunks and ring shoes. 

“What do I pull now?” he asks me. 

“Just walk right out from between them 
trees,” I says, “‘and they’ll tip you off to 
the rest.” 

We sneaked round the scene from the 
back and stood behind the tree which Duke 
had pointed out. A stage hand or some- 
thin’, who seemed to be sufferin’ from hys- 
terics, told us not to let Duke see us till we 
entered the scene, because it was considered 
bad luck to walk before the camera first. 

““Clear!’’ we hear Duke yellin’, and then 
he blows a whistle. “‘Hey, move faster there, 
you extra people, a little ginger! Billy, face 
center, can’t you! Now, Miss Vincent, reg- 
ister fear—that’s it, great! All right, Mac- 
beth!” : 

“That’s you!” pipes the stage hand, and 
on walks the Kid. He stands in the middle 
of the scene, like he done many’s the time 
in the newspaper offices back home, and 
strikes a fightin’ pose. 

A couple of women shrieks and runs back 
of the trees hidin’ their faces, and Miss Vin- 
cent falls in a chair and laughs herself sick. 
To say the Kid created a sensation would 
be puttin’ it mild—he was a riot! The rest 
of the bunch howls out loud, holdin’ their 
sides and staggerin’ up against each other, 
and the stage hands rolled round the floor. 
But the guy that was runnin’ the thing, this 
Duke person, almost faints, and then he 
gets red in the face and jumps down off the 
platform. 

“What do you mean?” he screams at the 
Kid. ‘“‘What do you mean by coming out 
before these ladies and gentlemen in that 
garb? How dare you? Is that your inter- 
pretation of Macbeth? Have you been 
drinking or what?”’ 

““What’s the matter, pal?”’ asks the Kid, 
lookin’ surprised. ‘“‘I got to wear some- 
thin’, don’t I?” 

Off goes the bunch, howlin’ again. 

“Tf this is a joke, sir,” yells Duke, “‘it will 
be a mighty costly one for you!” 

This De Vronde has been standin’ on the 
side, lookin’ on; and the Kid, seein’ Miss 
Vincent, waves a glove at her. She waves 
back, holdin’ her side, and smiles. 

“Haw! Haw! Haw!” roars this De 
Vronde guy. ‘‘How droll!” 

The Kid is over to him in two steps. He’s 
seen that everybody is givin’ him the laugh 
and he realizes he’s in wrong somehow, but 
the thing has him puzzled. 

“Where d’ye get that haw-haw stuff?” 
he snarls, stickin’ his chin out in front of 
De Vronde. 

“Why, you ignorant ass,” sneers De 
Vronde out loud, so’s Miss Vincent can hear 
him, “‘if you had any brains you’d know!” 

“T don’t need no brains!” snaps the Kid, 
settin’ himself. “TI got this!” 

And he drops De Vronde with a right 
hook to the jaw! 

“Boys,” screams Duke, pointin’ to the 
Kid, ‘“‘throw that ruffian out!” 

A couple of big huskies makes a dash for 
the Kid, and I figured I might as well get in 
the thing now as later, so I tripped one as 
he was goin’ past, and the Kid bounces the 
other with a short left. De Vronde jumps 
up and hits the Kid over the head with a 
cane, while Miss Vincent screams and hol- 
lers “‘Coward!’’ Then a bunch of supers 
comes runnin’ in from the back, just as the 
Kid puts De Vronde down for keeps, and in 
a minute everybody was in there tryin’. 

Everybody but one guy, and he was 
turnin’ the crank of his camera like he was 
gettin’ paid by the number of revolutions 
the thing made. While it lasted it was some 
fracas, as we say at the studio. It certainly 
was a scream to see them guys, all dressed 
up to play the life out of Macbeth, fallin’ 

(Concluded on Page 48) 
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dster $620 Horsepower 





s of this New Series 
5-B reads like a 


m dollars worth of 
fs—this one model 
Ow leave the factory 
ek, going to every 
[corner of the coun- 


le orders pour in at 
greater rate than we 
Out the cars. 


Smashing value we 
sd a great success. 


‘mand came with a 
Subtedly bigger than 
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ever greeted any new model 
ever introduced. 


The whole country is buying 
this Overland. Its popularity 
has spread like wildfire. 


No wonder! 


Take this car over the worst 
roads you can find—pull it 
through sand and mud—take 
the biggest hill you know 
and this $635 Overland—the 
wonder car of the year—will 
show you a performance that 
will open your eyes with 
astonishment and admiration. 





a wonder—full 


The motor is 
3114 horsepower. 


But with all its power it is one 
of the most economical mo- 
tors the world has ever known. 


Thousands of owners are getting 
20 to 25 miles on a gallon of 
gasoline. 


Thousands of owners are getting 
fifty miles‘an hour and even 
greater speed—and enjoying 
it because the car rides so 
easily. 

It has cantilever rear springs— 
four-inch tires—and an excep- 
tionally long wheelbase for a 


car at anywhere near its price— 
so of course it rides easier than 
many higher priced cars which 
lack these advantages. 


What’s more, it’s complete. You 
get the finest Auto-Lite start- 
ing and lighting system, mag- 
netic speedometer, one-man 
top, demountable rims— 
everything recognized as part 
of a completely equipped auto- 
mobile. 


Top all this off with beautiful, 


up-to-date streamline body 
design and beautiful finish 
throughout. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


““Madewm U.S. A.*" 





Is it any wonder, after all, that 
people are investing two mil- 
lion dollars a week in these 
cars—that they would buy 
thousands more if we could 
build them faster? 


Such is public opinion—the 
strongest force—the greatest 
asset in the world. 


The popular verdict says this is 
the year’s smashing value. 


Ask the nearest Overland dealer 
to show you the car—drive it 
—place your order at once. 
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Guardians of Health and Comfort 


N the home in which rubber goods have fullest 
opportunity hygiene is a word of real meaning. 


In 
the bathroom, the nursery, the kitchen, every day in 
the year, rubber goods stand guard over the health 
and comfort of the whole family. 


RUBBER COCDS 


Have increased the use of household rubber goods and have 
made buyers more particular. They now seek definite values 
and known quality. The day of the anonymous hot water 
bottle, fountain syringe, household gloves, has passed. 


Everywhere the Miller name and trademark are a guar- 
antee of quality and satisfaction. Look for them. 


When you buy anything in household rubber goods, from a 
five cent nurser nipple to a fountain syringe, look for the drug- 
store that displays the Miller agency sign and buy there. 


Miller Standard Rubber Goods include Hot Water 
Bottles, Fountain Syringes, Combination Bottle and 
Syringe Sets, Tubing, Ice Caps, Invalid Cushions, 
Vaginal Douches, Complete Nursers and Nipples, 
Rubber Sponges, Infant’s Diapers, Sanitary Aprons, 
Household Gloves, Face Masks, etc. 


Surgeons 
AND 


Physicians 
Miller Standard and Sanitate Gloves stand 


more sterilization without deterioration, and 
are most satisfactory. 


Send for price list. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 


Also Makers of Famous Geared-To-The-Road Tire 
A(K-RvOuNS [O. eUrnarA « 
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(Concluded from Page 45) 
all over each other to get out of the way of 
the Kid’s arms and bein’ held back by the 
jam behind ’em. After the Kid had beaten 
most of them up and I have took care of a 
few myself, a whistle blows and they all fall 
back—and in rushes Genaro. 

“Sapristi!’’ hehollers. ‘‘What you mean, 
eh? What you people do with my Maca- 
beeth?” 

Duke tries to see him out of his one good 


eye. f ine. 
“This scoundrel,’ he pipes, pointin’ to 
the Kid, ‘‘came out here to play Macbeth, 


costumed like that!” 


Genaro looks from me to the, Kid and 


_ grabs his head. 


““What?’’ he yells. “‘That feller want to 
play Macabeeth? Ho, ho! You maka me 
laugh! You’re crazee lika the heat! That’s 
what you call fighting champion of the 
world! He’sa Mr. Kid Scanlan. We maka 
his picture nex’ week!” 

Duke gives a yell and falls in a chair. 

I pulls on my coat and wipes my face with 
a handkerchief. 

“Yes,” I says, ‘‘and they just tried to fix 
him so he no fighta the champ!” 

“‘Zowie!’’ pipes Duke, sprawled out in 
the chair. ‘“‘I thought he was Roberts, the 
man we wired to come on from that Boston 
stock! What will we do now? Potts will be 
here to-morrow to see this picture, and you 
know what it means if it isn’t made!” 

The Kid is over talkin’ to Miss Vincent 
and Genaro calls him. 

“Voila!’’ he tells him. ‘‘You see what 
you do? You spoil the greata picture, the 
actor, theeverything! To-morrow Mr. Potts 
he’s a come here. ‘Where’s a Macabeeth, 
Genaro?’ he’s a wanna know. I tella him— 
then, goodaby everybody !”’ 

“Everything would have been O. K.,” 
says the Kid, pointin’ to De Vronde, who’s 
got a couple of dames workin’ over him with 
smellin’ salts, ‘‘everything would have been 
O. K. at that, if Stupid over there hadn’t 
gimme the haw, haw!” 

We go back to the dressin’ room and the 
Kid gets on his clothes. That night, findin’ 
that we was as welcome in Film City as 
smallpox, we went over to Frisco and saw the 
town. Whenwe come back the next mornin’ 
and breeze in the gates, the first thing we 
see is Gloomy Gus that drove us up from 
the station. : 

“Say,” he sings out, “‘you fellers are 
gonna get it good! The boss is here!” 

“Yeh?” says the Kid. ‘‘Where’s Miss 
Vincent?” 

‘Talkin’ to the boss!’’ he answers. “I 
don’t believe you’re no fighter either!” 

‘“Where was you yesterday?’’ I asks him. 

“Mind yer own business!” he snaps. He 
gives the Kid the up and down. “Cham- 
pion of the world!’ he sneers. ‘‘Huh!”’ 

“Go ’way!”’ the Kid warns him. “TI got 
enough work yesterday!” 

“T think you’re a big bluff!”’ persists the 
gloomy guy, puttin’ up his hands and cir- 
clin’ round the Kid. ‘‘Come on and fight 
or acknowledge yore master!” 

He makes a pass at the kid, and the Kid 
steps inside of it and drops him, just as a 
big auto comes roarin’ past and stops. Out 
hops friend Potts, the guy that practically 
give us our start in the movies. In other 
words, none other than the thirty-thousand- 
dollar kid! 

“Well, well!’”’ he pipes, lookin’ at the 
gloomy guy on the turf and then at us. 
“What does this mean, sir? Are you trying 
to annihilate all my employees? Do you 
know you cost mea small fortune yesterday 
by ruining that Macbeth picture?”’ 

“‘T’msorry, boss,’”’ the Kid tells him, prod- 
din’ Gloomy Gus carelessly with his foot, 
‘but all your hired men jumped me at once, 
and a guy has to protect himself, don’t he?” 
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“Nonsense!” grunts Potts, growing red 
in the face. ‘“‘ You assaulted Mr. De Vronde 
and temporarily disabled several of my best 
people! I had made all arrangements for 
the release of that Shakspere picture in two 
a ke, and you have put me in a terrible 

ole!” 





“Now listen,” I buttsin; ‘‘I tried to 2 

“Not a word!” he cuts me off, wavin’ his 
hands. ‘‘One of the camera men, another 
infernal idiot, kept turning the crank while 
this disgraceful brawl was at its height, and 
I have proof of your villainy on film! I’ll 
use it as a basis to sever my contract with 
you and 2 

“Slow up!”’ Isays. “If you lay down on 
the thirty thousand iron men [’ll pull a 
suit on you!” 

Along comes a guy and touches Potts on 
the arm. 

““They’re waiting for you in the project- 
ing room,” he says. 

“Come with me—both of you,” barks 
Potts, ‘“‘and see for yourself the damage you 
caused !”’ 

We followed him round to a little dark 
room with three or four chairs in it and a 
sheet on one wall. De Vronde, Miss Vin- 
cent, Duke and Genaro are there, waitin’ 
for us. 

Well, they start to show the picture, and 
everything is all right up to the time the 
Kid had busted into the drama. Now I 
hadn’t seen nothin’ out of the way at the 
time it actually happened, but here, in this 
little room, that was a scream when they 
throwed it on the sheet. 

You could see him wallop De Vronde, 
and then in another second the whole riot 
is on full blast! 

On the level, it was the funniest thing I’d 
seen in a long time. A guy with lockjaw 
would have to laugh at it. Here was the 
Kid knockin’ ’em cold as fast as they come 
on, with their little trick hats and the pink 
silk tights. There was a pile of Shakspere 
actors a foot deep all round him as far as 
you could see. Potts is laughin’ louder than 
anybody in the place, and when they finally 
shut the thing off he slaps the Kid on the 





back. 
“Great!” he hollers. ‘‘ Wonderful! Who 
directed that?” 


“T did!” pipes Duke, throwin’ out his 
chest. ‘‘Some picture, eh?” 

“Joosta one minoote!”’ says Genaro, 

wakin’ up. “Joosta one minoote! It was 
under my supervision, Mr. Potts! I feexa 
the ——” 
“Cut that strip of film off,’’ Potts inter- 
rupts, ‘‘and take four more reels based on 
the same idea! Get somebody to write a 
scenario round a prize fighter busting into 
the drama and playing Shakspere! It’s 
never been done, and if the rest of it is as 
funny as that it will be a knockout!” 

“But Macabeeth!’’ saysGenaro. ‘What 
of heem?”’ 

“Drop it!’ snaps Potts. ‘“‘Everybody 
get to work on this and IJ’ll stay here till it’s 
finished !”’ 

I looked round and piped the Kid—over 
talkin’ to Miss Vincent, of course. 

“Say,” he wants to know, “‘do we go to 
Oakland in that rabbit chaser of yours this 
afternoon, Miss Vincent?” 

“‘Sir,’’ butts in De Vronde, “this lady and 
I are conversing!”’ 

““Now listen, cutey,”’ smiles the Kid, “you 
know what happened yesterday, don’t you?” 

De Vronde turns pale and Miss Vincent 
giggles. 

“Of course we’re going to Oakland!” she 
laughs. “I’m going to be your leading 
woman next week in How Kid Scanlan Won 
the Title!” 

“Suits me!”’ says the Kid. “But, say, 
on the level now—I’m there forty-seven 
ways on that Shakspere thing, ain’t I?” 
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The Boss 


S A BOY, I used to know— 
Oh, but it was long ago!— 
An old-fashioned garden, where, 
In the quiet country air, 

Bloomed, through formal row on row, 
Bleeding heart and modest phlox, 
Flanked by crimson hollyhocks ; 

Bluebells, morning-glories blue ; 
Sweet William that each evening heard 
The vespers of the mocking bird; 

Roses and violets—and you! 


Now often—when my office door 
Shuts out the deep street’s distant roar, 
The click, the giggle, drawl and purr 
Of work and clerk, stenographer, 
And errand boy and customer— 
I, in the room marked “‘ Private: No 
Admittance,”’ let my fancy go, 
Though I’ve a hundred things to do, 
Back to that garden—and to you. 


To-day, with nerves of tempered steel, 
I put across my biggest deal, 

The fruit of dreams and toil and tears; 
I closed the book, I set the seal, 

I won what I have hoped for years; 
And then, with air that owns no betters, 
The haughty girl who “takes my letters” 
Left on my desk tobacco box 
A single simple sprig of phlox. 





R. HUGH M. SMITH, the able and 
experienced commissioner of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Fisheries, recently made the 
following observations in regard to the value 
of fish as food for the average human being: 
If the whole people of this country could 
be made to understand to what an extent 
fish may be used to take the place of meat, 
and what this would do to reduce the high 
cost of living, then there would be a won- 
derful change in the feeding habits of our 
folks. Weare to-day almost literally throw- 
ing away enough nutriment from that source 
to feed all China. This condition is an 
economic shame. 

It is reported that the fish consump- 
tion in this country is about twenty pounds 
to the person a year; but it is probably 
not.more than half that amount. Our per- 
capita meat consumption is about one hun- 
dred and seventy pounds a year. Go to 
your market and get the prices on meats 
and on fish, and compare them. Do this 
not once but continually and you will get 
a bright- practical light on the reduction of 
the high cost of living. It will not solve the 
whole problem by.any means. To claim 
this would’be absurd. But it can be used to 
cut down. the family living to an extent of 
which the average American has little idea. 
The European understands this and he uti- 
lizes the poor man’s meat in good earnest. 

A particularly conspicuous example of 
neglect of opportunity to add to our supply 
of aquatic food is the existence of hundreds 
of thousands of farms having no fish ponds, 
whereas every farm should be so provided. 
In his report to the President last year, the 
Secretary of Commerce referred to the fact 
that an ‘acre of water can be made as pro- 
ductive of food values as an acre of land, and 
he called attention to the encouragement 
that the Bureau is giving to farmers every- 
where to use small ponds that may already 
exist or to create such ponds. The govern- 
ment stands ready to stock them with fishes 
suitable for each locality, providing them 
without expense and instructing the farm- 
ers in their care. The future holds a tre- 
mendous reserve of fish food through the 
adoption of private pond culture. 

One reason why the native American 
does not utilize fish food as he should is that 
he does not appreciate the many different 
and delicious ways in which the same fish 
may be prepared. The European housewife 
has this kind of knowledge taught her from 
childhood. Recognizing the need of just 
such elemental knowledge, the Bureau of 
Fisheries at Washington makes it a rule 
always to begin a campaign for the popular- 
ization of any neglected sea food by having 
a circular or bulletin, containing a dozen to 
twenty good practical recipes for its prepa- 
ration, ready for distribution by the thou- 
sands. The recipes are aimed to meet the 
needs of the people generally. It does not 
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And I would give the battle won 

And all the deeds that I have done 

To find the garden that I knew 

When I was young and you were—you! 
Reginald Wright Kauffman. 


Oh, for a Feather Bed 


T WAS a dull day on the wharves, and a 

bunch of negro stevedores had gathered 
and were discussing a pail of beer. After 
a while the talk turned on one of their fel- 
low workers, who had been shot at the night 
before. A strange negro who had drifted in 
asked: 

“Did dat nigger run?” 

“Run?” replied a witness. ‘‘Run? 
Why, ef dat nigger had ’a’ had jest one 
feather in his han’ he’d ’a’ flew!”’ 


Knew His Step 


GENTLEMAN connected with the big 
Stampede at Sheepshead Bay had been 
getting home rather late and heavy-footed. 
On the morning of the explosion of several 
barges loaded with ammunition, at Jersey 
City, which shook the country for miles 
around, his little daughter woke up and 


. exclaimed: 


“Mother, father has come home!” 
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require a French chef to understand and 
prepare'them. Neither do they call for an 
expenditure beyond the purse of the average 
workingman. They are for wage-earners 
who wish to use fish as a partial substitute 
for meats. 

Most persons who declare they do not 
like fish and who do not use their full quota 
of sea foods have formed this unfavorable 
opinion because they are not accustomed to 
the right sort and variety of fish cooking. 
It we were to eat all meats cooked in only 
two or three ways it is likely that would cut 
down our meat consumption quite percep- 
tibly. Certainly one of the strongest points 
in our campaign to introduce neglected 
ocean foods and to secure an increased ap- 
preciation of fish is that of teaching the 
consumer how each kind of fish should be 
prepared. 

The fish dealer, like the grocer, follows 
the line of least resistance. The retail grocer 
handles a known brand in preference to an 
unknown brand; he wants the article that 
has already been sold to the consumer 
through general publicity advertising. So 
with the fish dealer. Regardless of the 
merits of the particular fish in question, he 
asks why he should bother with a new 
kind, unknown to his customers, when in- 
stead he could handle those with which 
they are familiar. It is quite reasonable. 

The only solution of the problem, then, 
is to educate the consumer. This the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Fisheries does as best it can; 
but it is by no means in the position of the 
manufacturer of a food specialty who sets 
aside a big advertising appropriation and 
bombards the public with the heavy artillery 
of national publicity until his arguments 
are impressed on the thought of the whole 
nation in a surprisingly short time. 

It must go more slowly—not- from 
choice, but from necessity. Much of the 
extension work must be done through 
hotels, clubs, restaurants, cooking schools, 
the domestic-science teachers that are in 
the field for the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and through the Food Research Labo- 
ratories of the United States Government, 
the main office of which is located in Phila- 
delphia. 

Working in this hand- to-hand manner, 
through agencies established and main- 
tained for other purposes, sometimes seems 
a rather slow way of educating this nation 
to make a more extended use of fish and to 
utilize the vast resources of neglected sea 
foods now practically untouched; but even 
under these handicaps this extension work 
is going ahead at a greater rate than might 
be expected. One reason for its progress is 
the fact that many magazines and news- 
papers are apparently becoming awakened 
to the economic importance of the object at 
which the Federal Bureau of Fisheries is 
aiming. 
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BUILDING SUGGESTIONS 


Any books you check on this list will 
besent youfree. Write yournameand 
address in the margin and state what 
kind of building you are planning. 


| Roofing a Home 

. | Building a Poultry House 
Building a Bungalow 

|_| Building a Barn 
| Building Your Own Garage 
|_| Covering Your Factory 
|_| Artistic Roofs 











of your section. 


request. 


LA 


361 Cleveland Avenue 
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= Pronounced “RU” as ‘in -C 


See the Duplex-ALCAZAR | 
Before You Buy a Range /[ 


Here at last is a kitchen range that is really modern. 
types, one burning coal or wood and gas, the other using coal, wood and oil separately or 
at the same time. The Duplex-ALCAZAR Range is complete—all in one—ready to burn 
the fuel you choose—at any and all times. 
Nochange necessary for different fuels. 
or replaced, and the Duplex-ALCAZAR conforms with your requirements. 
‘round range’’—keeps the kitchen cool in summer—warm in winter—suits the seasons i 
in between and cuts fuel bills as well as insuring better cooking results. 5 


4 The Duplex-ALCAZAR in every detail and particular re- 
¢ flects the spirit of the most progressive stove factory in America. 
Is manufactured in styles designed to fit every requirement and need the 
‘ world over. Itis to be had in cast iron— steel and porcelain construction. 
The best stove merchant in your town is now displaying a 
line of Duplex-ALCAZAR Ranges in the type best fitted to the need 


Write us for Descriptive Literature. 
State whether interested in Gas or Oil type. 


Alcazar Range & Heater Co. 
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The first RU-BER-OID roof 
was laid nearly 25 years ago. 


It was a novelty. 
But it made good. 


RU-BER-OID became the stand- 
ard prepared roofing. 


Time has: proved it the best and 
least expensive of all roofings. 


RU-BER-OID roofs laid more 
than 20 years-ago are still giving 
good service. Many of them have 
not cost one penny: for repairs. 

You can distinguish genuine RU-BER- 


OID frem imitations by the “‘ Ru-ber-oid 
man” on the wrapper. 


Your dealer will show you RU-BER-OID 
in Slate Gray, Tile Red and Copper Green. 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO. 
568 Woolworth Building, New York 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


Also makers of Ru-ber-oid Shingles, Amiwud Wall 
Board, and Impervite Waterproofing for Concrete 


The Paraffine Paint Co., San Francisco (Under License) 
The Standard Paint Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


= ep ae wo 


= BER VU 


“costs MORE.- WEARS. LONGER | 
apes ay. THE STANDARD PAINT. COMPANY, 


NEW YORK; BOSTON, cHicaco © 
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It is made in two 


Not a single part must be removed 
It’s the “year 
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mepy PLEX A LATA 


TWO RANGES 


It is 


Gladly sent on 

“J Write For 

Details 

Send yourname 
and we will for- 
ward complete 
descriptive lit- 
erature. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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AEGINNING September 13th, 
Maxwell Motor Cars will be 
equipped with a new and improved 
windshield, still longer and more flexible 
springs, wider seats, deeper and softer 
cushions, dash light, gasoline gauge, and 
other equally important refinements. 





Not content with the generous value 
heretofore present in our product, we have 
just added these extra improvements. This 
is in line with our policy—so widely adver- 
tised—not to change the Maxwell in any 
essential detail, but to improve it from 
time to time in minor respects so that it 
will always be a standard, recognized 
product, constantly abreast of the best 
practices of the industry. 
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Notwithstanding the superlative and 
sometimes confusing claims that are made 
in behalf of various automobiles, we 
restate our sincere conviction that AZaxwe// 
Motor Cars offer more real value per dollar 
than any other car in the world. 


This is the belief of hundreds of distrib- 
utors and dealers who sell Maxwell Cars. 
It is the belief of thousands and thousands 
And these beliefs 


are supported by actual and tangible facts. 


of Maxwell owners. 


We absolutely svow that within the 
entire history of the automobile business 
no motor car—in any class or at any price 
—has equalled the Maxwell in honest, 
dollar-for-dollar value. Ve know this. 
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{ 
Arrow points to new and improved windshield. Upper half overlaps 
lower half. Absolutely rain-tight. 
J 
5 
| 
‘ 
a 
i 
4 Instrument board, showing gasoline gauge and electric dash light, as 
¢ well as speedometer, electric starting and lighting 


plugs and ammeter. See arrows. 
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And if you will examine a Maxwell, 
ride in it, compare it with other cars, 
consider its splendid record, reputation and 


past performances, you, too, will know it. 


Roadster, $580; Touring Car, $595; Cabriolet, $865; Town 

Car, $915; Sedan, $985. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. All cars 

completely equipped, including electric starter and lights. 
Canadian prices: Roadster $830; Touring Car, $850, =a ae .F = 

f a b: Windsor, Ontario. tder an china oF ae cushions, 












































Motor Company, inc. 


Arrow shows old and new spring construction. New springs 


8 much longer and more flexible. 
Detroit 
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XOODYEAR Blue Streak Bicycle 
Tires sell everywhere for $2.50 
each, non-skid. 

There is never a difference in price, 
never a difference in quality—because 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
makes but one single tube bicycle tire— 
the Guaranteed Blue Streak. 

Get Goodyear Blue Streaks from any 
reliable bicycle tire dealer—they carry 
the same guarantee as tires that sell 
for as high as $10 a pair. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 


(,OOD, YEAR 


MR. SALESMAN: 


If you had your choice 
which would you sell— 


—An article on which the 
profits are big, but sales in- 
frequent and hard to make, or 


—An article that represents 
small profits, quick profits, 
and plenty of them? 


You’d choose the latter, of 
course. 


Now look over the field. 
What articles are there that all 
the people you meet know and 
buy? 


Will ycu meet a man this week 
or this year who does not know 
The Saturday Evening Post ora 
woman who does not know The 
Ladies’ Home Journal ? 


Did it ever occur to you that there is 
an enormous demand for new and re- 
newal subscriptions for these Curtis 
periodicals at this season of the year, and 
that the Curtis Publishing Company 
pays a liberal commission and salary to 
its representatives who handle this 
business? 


Some of the Curtis salesmen make 
$5000.00 a year. Others who give the 
Company only their spare hours increase 
their incomes by from $5.00 to $10.00 a 
week. 

They carry a line with which failure is 
impossible. They are sure of a fair profit 
on all the time they give us. No invest- 
ment is required and no experience is 
necessary. For full particulars address 


Agency Division, Box 598 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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AN ADVENTURE IN BACKTOTHELANDIA 


And I read it—Wilberforce Fogg. The 
check was signed by Harry Wade, a new 
fellow who has located about four miles off 
to the east of us and is said to be running 
an up-to-date dairy farm. The check was 
for twenty-seven dollars and fifty cents; 
and at its lower right-hand corner was 
written: ‘‘In full for wages to date.” 

““M’h’m!”’ I mumbled, as I do sometimes 
when a thing dawns on me. “So you’ve 
decided to take the plunge, eh?”’ 

“Yes,” said he; ‘‘and Mr. Whelpley 
convinced me that I ought to make it the 
way you advised. Mr. Wade says that in 
another month IJ’ll be a pretty fair hand. 
I’ve got over being disgusted with it now— 
and sleep! And eat! Well, I must buy a 
few things for Mrs. Wade and hurry home. 
I have about twenty calves to feed.” 

When I got home that night my wife was 
swinging in a hammock couch on the 
porch, though it was the time when she 
should have been at her very busiest 
getting supper. Something unusual was up, 
and I put my car in the garage and went 
into the house to find out what it was. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Dunham, “I’ve hired 
another girl—and she is getting supper.” 

“Good!” said I. “Where did you pick 
up a girl? Who is she?” 

“Her name is Millie,’ said my wife, 
“‘and Daisy Wiggins picked her up for me. 
She’s from Chicago, and she never worked 
out before; and whether or not she’s any 
good is to be told when supper is reaady— 
say in about ten minutes from now. But 
she’s got to be pretty poor if she doesn’t 
stay as long as she wants to stay. I’ve 
struck for higher wages and shorter hours.” 

Now there happened to be no girl named 
Millie in all my list of acquaintances; but 
the name seemed strangely familiar. She 
was a mighty pretty girl, but her general 
get-up was a little extreme for the kitchen. 
If her hair had been a little yellower, and 
had contained a quart or so more of puffs 
and rats, she’d have passed for the twin of 
the girl who sells tickets in front of the new 
moving-picture theater at the county seat— 
that blond cashier type, you understand. 

There was more or less paint on her face, 
too, as was quite apparent when the heat 
of cooking brought the blood surging 
into the thin skin under it. Altogether, 
she didn’t look promising—and her supper 
was nothing to brag of. From the first, it 
was plain, too, that she was homesick. The 
paint and powder were washed off in tears 
as well as sweat, I feel sure; and when the 
week wore along until Saturday, and she 
hadn’t demanded that she be taken to 
town, the thing became a marvel to me. 
I thought I knew hired girls, you know. 

On Sunday morning I was surprised to 
see Wilberforce Fogg drive into the yard 
with one of Harry Wade’s buckskin bron- 
chos; and still more astonished when 
Millie, all rigged out in her best, ran out, 
climbed in and went off with him for a 
drive. I saw it all now. Millie was the 
girl of whom Fogg had spoken. She was the 
other side of the Backtothelandia sketch. 

“T think,” said I to mother, “‘that you 
now have a hired girl who will stay with 
you for a while.” 


Millie Begins to Learn 


I couldn’t help feeling an increased 
respect for the girl and a growing appre- 
ciation of her woman’s common sense as 
well as her woman’s devotion. If Wilber- 
force needed to know country life by actual 
contact with its roughest and humblest 
facts, certainly Millie needed to learn the 
same things. They were engaged in the 
most important task to which two young 
people can address themselvyes—the found- 
ing of a home; and, first, they were con- 
quering the treetop in which to build their 
nest—caged birds as they had always been. 

As we grew better acquainted with them, 
they used to spend their Sundays with us 
at the farm instead of driving about the 
countryside. They were always talking 
over the business of farming. Millie her- 
self grew rapidly in skill as farm cook and 
housewife; but the interest she took in the 
crops, the poultry, the garden, the butter 
and eggs, the milk, the care and nurture of 
the young pigs and calves, set her apart 
from all the women we have ever had help- 
ing us on thefarm. She was determined to 
learn everything a farm woman ought to 
know. She wrestled with her dislike of the 
drudgery; and she finally conquered it. 


(Continued from Page 9) 


. She never got over looking and acting a 
little light-minded and frivolous, and Wil- 
berforce never outgrew being an opinion- 
ated and contentious little nonentity; and 
that is the real significance of the experi- 
ence of these two—they were just ordinary 
people, with no special ability, no special 


* excellence of character, no money and no 


experience. They were only two people 
very much devoted to each other, one of 
whom was determined to become a farmer, 
and both of whom were attacking the farm- 
ing problem in the right way—going at it 
systematically and playing safe. 

“‘T believe theirs is the only way for the 
city man to get back to the land,” said I to 
Tom Whelpley one day a year or so later 
as we discussed the progress made by 
Millie and Bill, as she had taught us to call 
Wilberforce. ‘‘Harry Wade is going back 
to Illinois to settle up his father’s estate, 
and Fogg is to take charge while he is gone. 
Wouldn’t that surprise you? He has 
become a pretty good dairyman in a little 
more than a year. As for Millie, we shan’t 


-know how to get along without her when 


Bill takes her away from us. She can cook 
now; and as for chickens—why, that girl 
made me get her an incubator, just so she 
could learn to run it on our eggs instead 
of the Fogg family’s investment; and the 
place is full of chickens. It’s the only way, 
Tom, to Backtothelandia.” 


The Story of the Favilles 


“Tt’s the best way,” said Tom, “‘but not 
the only one. I’ve another family of back- 
to-the-landers, beating along the coast of 
the promised land by a different method. 
And they, too, are making a success of it.’’ 

“Who is it?”’ I asked. 

“The Favilles,’’ said Tom. 

“Not J. J. Faville and his lawyer wife! 
Not they!” 

“No,” said Tom; “it’s Doctor Faville’s 
folks—J. J.’s brother. You know Doc 
Faville. Get into the car and we'll run into 
town and see how they are doing it.”’ 

Now the Favilles represent another phase 
of back-to-the-landing. They were middle- 
aged people, with a son and a daughter 
pretty nearly grown. Doctor Faville had 
never had much of a practice; and in the 
growth of the town, and the influx of new 
physicians with their vaccines, serums, 
microscopes, good clothes, hospital con- 
nections and all the new developments, the 
doctor had been lost sight of. He wasn’t of 
the sort who make a fight for place and 
position. He always looked sort of seedy. 
The others were spruce and sanitary-look- 
ing. His office was shabby-looking, while 
they took rooms in the new office building 
that delivered people by means of elevators. 
One had to climb to Doctor Faville’s old 
rooms by a stairway. 

Mrs. Faville had inherited a farm from 
her father; but neither she nor her husband 
had ever lived in the country or knew a 
thing about farming. Nevertheless, they 
had come to Tom Whelpley with the ques- 
tion: ““Why not move to the farm and make 
our living off it?”” Tom had undertaken the 
job of educating them for country life. 

“And,” said Tom, “TI’ll show you how a 
family may get halfway back to the land 
while living in town. I’m taking the Faville 
family back by easy stages. I think you’ll 
be interested.” 

I was—and anyone would be who sees 
the pity of unpreparedness to the back-to- 


the-lander. Tom told the Favilles that the - 


A B C of farming, and several of the subse- 
quent letters of the alphabet, can be learned 
on a small scale as well as a large one; so 
he had advised the Favilles to engage in the 
cultivation of vacant lots. 

They found the lots just across the street 
from their house in town; and under Tom’s 
tutelage they had entered upon the sys- 
tematic cultivation of them with their own 
hands. They laid off a miniature farm in 
plots of a tenth of an acre each, like the 
test plots at an experiment station. On 
these they had all sorts of garden crops, and 
also little squares of wheat, corn, oats, 
alfalfa, and all the crops of our part of 
the country. They harvested their wheat 
at the proper time, threshed it, measured 
and weighed it, kept account of the labor 
expended upon it; studied its smuts, 
blight, Hessian fly, and the rest of them, as 
religiously as if their living had depended 
on the crop. More so, I believe; for they 
had more time for it. 
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They had a good-sized corn patch, from 
which they were picking green corn for the 
table, and lots of peas, beans, beets, tur- 
nips, onions, lettuce and other vegetables, 
from which they were religiously selling 
every bit of produce they could spare, and 
making entries in their books showing the 
cash taken in. They charged themselves, 
too, at the market rates for all they ate. 
They were getting the farm spirit, Tom 
said. We found Mrs. Faville in the corn, 
digging for bait apparently. 

“Oh, Mr. Dunham,” said she as we drove 
up, ‘‘do you know anything about the corn- 
root worm?” , 

I stopped and thought a moment. Did 
I really know anything about the corn- 
root worm? Asa matter of fact, most of us 
old farmers don’t—we know we ought to 
study these things; but we don’t. We 
drift. Mrs. Faville had me. I, who had 
grown corn all my life, plowed for it, har- 
rowed its seedbed, planted it, cultivated it, 
husked it, fed it and eaten it, and who had 
probably lost thousands of bushels of it by 
the ravages of the corn-root worm, had to 
confess that I didn’t know anything about 
the miserable insect—if a worm is an 
insect. 

“Well, I do congratulate you!” gurgled 


Mrs. Faville. ‘That comes of your scien- | 


tific farming. But we poor ignorant be- 
ginners—we have a plot of corn here simply 
infested with corn-root worms.” 

“Tom,” I asked, “‘what kind of bug did 
Marion tell me your classes found in my 
corn this year?” 

“Corn-root worm,” said Tom dryly. 
“Your field is badly infested.” 

And then Mrs. Faville, courteously 
shifting the discussion, began showing me 
corn-root worms, of which I had plowed out 
thousands and never knew what they were, 
and exhibiting corn plants suffering from 
their attacks, and explaining the methods 
by which their ravages can be controlled. 
The embarrassing thing about it was that 
these greenhorns knew far more about the 
blamed pest than I did. I had been too 
busy growing corn to study my subject. 

“Next year,’ said Tom as we*drove 
home, “I’m going to let them grow twenty 
acres of corn on their own farm by their 
own labor, allow them to work one team, a 
fourteen-inch stirring plow, a corn culti- 
vator, a disk harrow, a forty-tooth drag 
and a few other tools. I’m going to let them 
keep one sow and her pigs; a cow whose 
calf they must raise on skim milk—and, 
generally, I’m going to let them have a 
little skeletonized farm to run. If they 
don’t get sick of it, and can show results in 
the way of payment for their labor—to say 
nothing of interest on investment—I’m 
going to let them move out onto the farm 
the year after.” 


The Two Systems 


This we call the Faville system for 
getting back to the land; the other is the 
Fogg plan. The Faville system has its 
points of superiority over the Fogg plan, 
since it gives the back-to-the-lander more 
reading to do and enables him to confound 
old farmers like me with catch questions 
about bugs and worms. 

It is a system, too, that could be adopted 
by thousands, if not millions, of city fam- 
ilies without breaking up their family ar- 
rangements. It gives the back-to-the-lander 
a reduced facsimile of farm experience. It 
is about the same sort of preparation for 
farming that a study of literature is for writ- 
ing. The corn and wheat and vegetables 
are agricultural themes, and the things actu- 
ally eaten or sold are agricultural themes 
which sell to the editors—such things 
sometimes take place, I am told. But the 
Faville system, though it is a good prepara- 
tion for farming, is not farming. 

The Fogg system is—and that makes it 
in my opinion the true admiralty chart of 
the route to Backtothelandia. It can’t be 
followed by many men and women who 
have families; which may prove the truth 
of the statement that he travels fastest who 
travels alone. The families with the craze 
must be contented with the Faville system, 
or something not so good. But as for me, 
give me the system we hit upon that day 
when we were up against the job of advising 
Wilberforce Fogg. : 

When Millie had been working for us for 
nearly two years, Wilberforce came to 

(Concluded on Page 56) 
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THE OTHER SIDE- WHAT IS IT? 


of the Hudson Super-Six 


Here is a motor, exclusive to Hudson, which has 
proved itself in every way the greatest motor built 


The most powerful for its size 


The speediest — the most enduring 
An incomparable hill - climber 
The quickest in acceleration 
The smoothest-running motor known 


Nobody who knows can doubt that. The 
proofs lie in official tests. Any Hudson dealer, 
in 30 minutes, can remove any lingering 
doubt. And 15,000 Super-Six owners are 
proving its supremacy on every road and 
street. 

What then is there on the other side? Why 
should any fine-car buyer get a lesser car? 


Only a Misconception 


Nothing but a misconception can make 
another car seem better than the Hudson 
Super-Six. 

This invention, at one step, increased motor 
efficiency by 80 per cent. This without add- 
ing a cylinder, or a complication, or a cubic 
inch to size. 

Simply by reducing vibration until friction 
is almost nil. And thus, at the same time, 
doubling motor endurance. It involves no ex- 
periment. Standard practice has been altered 
only in one respect. The re- 
sult is a car which out-per- 
forms all others. And every 


Super-Six? There are thousands ahead of 
me—I can’t get delivery.’’ Since then we 
have quadrupled Hudson production so men 
don’t need to wait. 

Later men said, ‘‘There may soon be some 
changes. Experience with a new car always 
suggests them.”’ But we have just announced 
that the Super-Six will be continued without 
change. We have parts and materials under 
way for twice as many as we have built so far. 

Men also said that 76 horsepower was 
more power than they needed. That 80 and 
90 miles per hour was more speed than they 
cared for. But that has always been con- 
ceded. One will rarely tax the Super-Six to half the 
capacity. But that means a long-lived motor. And 


surely no one would want that reserve power wasted 
in friction and vibration. 


Consider all Sides 


You are right in considering all sides of this matter. 
But one side is based on official tests which cannot 
be disputed. Be sure that the 
other side, if it exists, has some 

real foundation. 


The Hudson has a great reputa- 


owner knows it. 


Some Disproved Ideas 


In the early days of the 
Super-Six some said, ‘ Wait 
and see. There must be some 
shortcoming.’’ But the car 
made endurance records 
such as never were ap- 
proached. And with 15,000 
running that question is dis- 
pelled. Then for months 
men said, ‘““Why want the 


Some Hudson Records 


All made under American Automobile 
Association supervision, by a certified 
stock car or stock chassis, and excelling all 
former stock cars in these tests. 


100 miles in 80 min., 21.4 sec., aver- 
aging 74.67 miles per hour for a 7-passen- 
ger touring car with driver and passenger. 


75.69 miles in one hour with driver 
and passenger in a 7-passenger touring car. 

Standing start to 50 miles an hour in 
16.2 sec. 

One mile at the rate of 102.53 miles 
per hour. 


1819 miles in 24 hours at average 
speed of 75.8 miles per hour. : 


tion. Our Engineering staff has 
for many years held a high place 
in this industry. 

The Hudson Super-Six, outside 
of the motor, typifies the ideal 
fine car. 

In luxury and beauty no car 
can excel it. 

And the evidence is that the 
Super-Six. almost doubles the 
motor’s endurance. 

If there is nothing real on the 


other side, you owe yourself a 
Hudson Super-Six. 





Phaeton, 7-passenger . . $1475 Touring Sedan. 
Roadster, 2-passenger . . 1475 Limousine . 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger . . 1775 


(Prices f. o. b. Detroit) 


$2000 TownCar ... . 
2750 Town Car Landaulet . 


Limousine Landaulet . 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Auto-Front Half Open 


Front entirely disappears as shown in large picture 


The New Disappearing Auto-Front 


Patented and Trade-Mark Registered 
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We AM the spirit of kitchen thrift and economy 
a —the personification of neatness and order 
—the embodiment of kitchen ethciency. 


lam the soul of kitchen service — faithful 
: and patient,no matter how long the hours 

or how large the tamily. I never take a day out—not even 

Sundays. I love my work; those I serve love me. 


I am never tired—never cranky nor cross—never talk 
back—never threaten to leave when company is expected— 
but am always ready to make kitchen work easier and 
kitchen hours shorter. 


I am the jewel beyond price—yet within the reach of even 
the modest purse—for I work cheerfully for only $122 a week 


(for a short time) and then for years without pay. 


[am the sole possessor of the magic McDougall Auto- 
Front, illustrated on opposite page, that vanishes at the 


touch of the finger to reveal a realm of culinary fascinations. 


¢9 ° ° 

I am “Patience McDougall,’at your service—and my 
other name is the McDougall Kitchen Cabinet. 

Iam now at your local furniture store waiting to meet you. 
P.$.—Write today for “My Book” Your faithful servant, 

It describes the new 3 

Auto-Front and other styles, P Obie Abe. Ie 

and gives prices. 

McDougall Company, Frankfort, Ind.,.U.S.A. 
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Drive YOUR Car All Winter 


Get the fresh air that you need. Don’t ride to work on a crowded street car 
with all its discomforts and dad ventilation when you have an automobile 
cooped up in your garage at home. A ‘‘WASCO” Garage Heating Outfit 
costs less than carfare for the winter 
months—less than a frozen radiator. 


An Investigation 


of these heating outfits will convince you 
that you cannot afford to be without 
the size that fits your garage. 


Automatic Regulation 


Any handy man can install the’ ““WASCO” 
System, which more than saves its cost by 
heating your garage safely. Approved by fire 
underwriters, insurance men and fire chiefs. 
Protects you against frozen radiators and 


batteries, cold engine, delay in starting and 
Ask for Trial Guarantee. Write at $35 
F. O. B. Syracuse, N. Y. 

Write Now and Save Money 


other inconveniences. 
7 
| once and take advantage of special 
1 
| Warehouses in New York, Chicago, Boston, 
(Address Home Office Only) 
i 
i 









READY-T0-SET-UP © 


This wonderful regulator and this wonderful, 
simple system, all complete ready to install, 
could not be furnished for the price but for the 
fact that it is made in stock sizes and in large 
quantities. The one-car garage ‘““‘WASCO"’system 
just fits the average one-car private garage and 
there are two, three, four and five radiator sys- 
tems at proportionately low prices because they 
are stock sizes, ready to install. 


FREE Illustrated Catalog 
September price for one-car system 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Des Moines. 
W. A. SCHLEIT Mc. Co., INC. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


One-Car System as installed. 
|}. You drive your car asclose to - 
the heat as you desire. _ 











Homeof Mr.C.H. Wilson, — 

Wilton Junction, Ia. - 

Roofed with Neponset oye 
Shingles. Sold by Wilson ~ = — 
Lumber and Fuel Co. and 
applied by W.A. Grunder. 


The best looking house in town and 
roofed with Neponset Shingles 


You’ll understand why if you call to mind the attractive soft gray, green 
and red Neponset Twin Shingle roofs you’ve seen dotted all over the United 
States. These roofs are spark-proof and durable. Neponset Twin Shingles 
are made of materials similar to those that go into our famous Paroid Roofing, 
which is still giving good service in roofs laid 19 years ago when it was first 
made. 


Send for FREE Booklet — 


“Repairing and Building’—for full information concerning Neponset 
Shingles; Proslate Shingles (Red or Green); also Neponset Wall Board, 
Paroid Roofing, Neponset Building Papers and Neponset Floor Covering. 


BIRD & SON, Est. 1795, 260 Neponset Street, E. Walpole, Mass. 


CHICAGO: 1434 Monadnock Bldg. NEW YORK WASHINGTON 


Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ontario 


BIRD 


NEPONSET 


+... PRODUCTS 


| 
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me for a talk about his plans. He was still 
working on the Harry Wade place and 
getting forty dollars a month. Wade had 
inherited so many interests in Illinois 
that he was remaining there, and his dairy 
was for sale. 

“JT won’t buy it,’’ said Wilberforce, ‘‘so 
long as I can hold the job of running it at 


‘forty a month.” 


““Why not?” I asked, pleased to hear 
him laying down the law in such a confident 
way; he certainly had learned. 

““Why,”’ said he, “‘the fellows who rent 
land are getting more labor income all over 
these parts than the men who own their 
farms. The only reason why you have a 
better income than I is because you have a 
big investment, on which you have to be 
allowed interest on the books at the rate of 
five per cent. Now I calculate that, until a 
farmer has so much money that he is glad to 
accept a return of five per cent, he had 
better rent land than buy. Of course I am 
not even a renter yet, but I am shaping 
things up so I may take a lease when I can 
get a good one. Meantime I am putting 
away money faster than I ever did in the 
box factory at a hundred a month. If it 
weren’t for one thing I’d rather stay on at 
forty than risk starting in for myself on a 
rented farm with only the equipment I can 
buy with what I have.” 

“And that one thing is— Millie?” 

Fogg nodded. 

“There ain’t many girls me he 
started, and then choked up. 

“No,” said I; ‘“‘there ain’t many girls 
would do what she has done for you. And, 
Bill, you will make a great mistake, maybe, 
if you keep holding off too long. You never 
will be as well equipped as you’ll want to 
be. I advised you once against starting in 
as a farmer, and WY 

“Yes,” said Bill; ‘‘and you saved both 
of us from shipwreck. We'd have lasted 
just one season on a farm of our own, green 
as we were.” 

“But now,” I went on, “‘you know the 
game well enough to be careful. You ought 
to be a pretty good dairyman and farmer 
by this time, for you’ve been going to a 
mighty good school; but Millie is a first- 
ciass farmer’s wife right now—if she had 
the chance she’s entitled to. She has served 
her apprenticeship. She’ll stick and she’ll 
make good. Where you had one chance in 
a hundred to make good when I first saw 
you, you have nine chances out of ten to 
win now. 

“‘From a money point of view your ideas 
as to waiting are correct; but you didn’t 
come to the Fairview neighborhood to 
make’ money. You wanted to get out into 
the open and make a living, you said. 
Don’t advance your ambitions from month 
to month so that they defeat their own 
ends. Marry Millie—and make the Dun- 
ham family sore at you for taking her 
away, darn you! But marry her, my boy; 
marry her.” 


The Rise of the Favilles 


“Uncle Abner,’ said he, gripping my 
hand, “I’d have been willing to pay a 
lawyer a hundred dollars for that piece of 
advice. But I’d have been afraid it wasn’t 
on the square. You and Tom Whelpley 
have worked me up to the point of worship- 
ing success in farming instead of my God, 
and loving it so much that I was afraid to 
give up to my love for my girl!”’ 

“Well,” said I, “if that’s the case we 
have been overplaying our hands. How 
long can we keep Millie?” 

“T swear to goodness,”’ said Wilberforce, 
turning pale, ‘if I ain’t afraid she’ll make 
me wait now as long as she’s had to! I’m 
scared to death!” 

Which system has proved most efficient— 
the Faville system or the Fogg plan? We 
can’t tell yet. The Favilles have had a 
year of full management of their farm and 
have done pretty well. I think they made 
about as good returns as the rest of us, 
though they made several expensive mis- 
takes. But they were cheerful and they 
have perfect confidence. 
daughter actually engage in farm work, and 
that is the hardest test there is of acclimati- 
zation to Backtothelandia conditions. 

The Favilles are a mighty good influence 
among us, because the doctor, though he 
says he has retired from practice, really has 
become the health adviser of the neighbor- 
hood, and has done more to clean up unsan- 
itary conditions than anyone else in the 
county. Mrs. Faville is coming to realize 
that the farmers’ wives are not very different 
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from the women with whom she associated 
in town—and, altogether, the Favilles are 
merging with the Fairview landscape very 
nicely. They will not fail. 

As for the Foggs, there couldn’t be any 
doubt of their success with Millie on the 
job. I believe, after all I have done to give 
him right ideas, that Wilberforce Fogg 
would run off after fads and into ruin if it 
weren’t for Millie. I went over there the 
other day for something—they finally 
rented the Wade place on some system that 
gives them half the increase in the herd and 
the chance to buy as they can—and ob- 
served, through the row of willows back of 
the house, a structure that looked like one 
of the lath traps we used in the early days 
for trapping prairie chickens. I peeped 
through the hedge and saw maybe a quar- 
ter of an acre all roofed over with lath 
about two inches apart and seven feet or 
so from the ground. 

'“ What in tunket,’” said I to Millie, “‘is 
that lath contraption back here?”’ 

Millie laughed and shook her finger at 
me warningly. 

““You’re not supposed to see that,’’ said 
she. ‘‘And I promised Billy I wouldn’t tell 
you. He promised me that if I would con- 
sent to this one indulgence he would stop 
talking about mushrooms, rhubarb in the 
cellar, Belgian hares and fat-rumped sheep. 
You’ve got to give a child his own way once 
in a while, Uncle Abner.’’ 

“Yes,” said I; ‘that’s all right—but 
what in time is it?” 

Millie put her cupped hand to my ear and 
whispered into it: 

“*Ginseng!”’ 


Now, then, here is the conclusion of the 
whole matter of people migrating from 
the cities to the farms, as weseeit here in the 
Fairview District—and we’ve investigated 
it and discussed it, and tried ‘some experi- 
ments. We say to the back-to-the-lander: 

Spend as much time in preparation for 
the farm as you would for the practice of 
any other skilled trade or profession. 


Study But Don’t Buy 


Make this preparation both mental and 
physical. The mental preparation consistsin 
learning the rudiments of farming through 
actual, daily, serious contact with them. 

Don’t invest a cent of money in the busi- 
ness until after this preparation has been 
completed. 

If you have any notion of asking others 
to share in your life on the farm, see to it 
that they, too, are put through a course of 
getting used to it—for to many city-bred 
people life on a farm is only another name 
for hell. 

The cheapest and best way to learn 
farming and become used to its experiences 
is for a man to do farm work as a hired man 
until the business takes on system and order 
and attractiveness in his mind, and seems 
worth while. For a woman, work as a hired 
girl in a farm home is the best preparation. 
Most city people will get disgusted with the 
life and flee back to the pavements; but 
better by far have this happen before the 
inevitable step than after. Sounds like - 
advice against a hasty marriage, doesn’t it? 
And it is a good deal the same thing. 

For those’ who are so situated that this 
plan is not practicable the preparation 
should be made by at least two years of 
actual personal work in cultivating gardens 
and plots of the staple crops expected to be 
grown on farms; and of rearing fowls, pigs 
or other stock as opportunity offers. Every 
one of these operations should be accom- 
panied by a close study of the matter in 
books and bulletins, under competent advice. 

After this two-years course, during 
which the family’s city income will not 
have ceased, the family should take a lease 
of a farm for from two to five years, buy the 
necessary stock and equipment, and put to 
the test its ability to make good. 

Whichever method is adopted—and 
there are many variants of both—the 
capital of the family should not be invested 
in a farm until after the course of prepara- 
tion is over. 

City people take lightly the matter of go- 
ing back to the land; I want them to take 
it seriously. 

Country-life ideas decay and become 
noxious under urban conditions. Bring the’ 
city people to the country, or they can 
never, never-become acclimated in Backto- 
thelandia. And, in any case, the ginseng 
virus may persist in their systems from the 
time when they imbibed misinformation 
from ignorant public prints. 
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Four Famous Anti-Skid Tires 


And an Equally Famous Plain Tread 
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An automobile—no matter how good it is—will give satisfactory 
service only if it has the particular tire adapted to its particular needs. 


No one type of tire will suit all types of cars. 


That is why we make five different types of tires which meet 
every motoring condition of price and use. 


The only complete line made by any tire manufacturer. 


Because United States Tires are ‘individualized’—each made to meet 
certain conditions—they give the low mileage cost for which they 


are famous. 


The five United States “Individualized” Tires are— 


THE ‘NOBBY’ TREAD 
The grip in the knobs of the ‘Nobby’ 
Tread makes it bite the road surface 
likea fileon steel. The ‘Nobby’ was the 
first real anti-skid, and it is still the first. 


THE ‘CHAIN’ TREAD 
The dig-in and suction of the ‘chain’ 
construction of the ‘Chain’ Tread 
make this tire the most effective, 
efficient anti-skid and high-traction 
tire in the world at its price. 


THE ‘USCO’ TREAD 
A rugged, sturdy anti-skid tire, with 
most rubber where there is most wear. 
It is an anti-skid costing but little more 
than the average plain tread. 


THE. ‘ROYAL CORD’ 


The modern multi-cord tire —the 
very latest and highest development 
of resiliency, flexibility, strength and 
anti-skid qualities in cord tires. It is 
the monarch of all cord tires. 


THE ‘PLAIN’ TREAD 


A front wheel tire so serviceable, so staunch and reliable 
that its users get double, triple and even quadruple mileage. 


A set of United States Tires on your car will keep tire cost down and 
automobile satisfaction up. 


Bear in mind these five United States ‘Balanced’ Tires 
which meet every motoring condition of price and use. 

Ask the nearest United States Tire Dealer for your copy 
of the booklet, “Judging Tires,” which tells in detail how to 
secure the exact tire to suit your needs. 


United States Tire Company 


‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ ‘Royal Cord’ ‘Plain’ 
“INDIVIDUALIZED TIRES” 
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“It’s Guaranteed” 


There is quality in the Kant- 
leek that makes this guarantee 
possible—quality in the rubber 
used and skill in the making. 


The Kantleek is seamless— 
practically one molded piece 
of pure rubber. It is made of 
such extra quality rubber that 
it can’t crack and leak as the 
ordinary water bottles do. 


Buy the 


ANTLEE 


Water Bottle 


and get with it a two-year 
guarantee—as good as a gold 
bond. 


The Kantleek costs little more 
than the unknown kind, but 
the extra wear it gives more 
than offsets the difference. 


Remember—your dealer is author- 
ized to give you a new Kantleek 
for any one that shows any imper- 
fection within two years from date 
of purchase. 


A Doll’s Hot Water Bottle 
for Your Little Girl 


We willsend you this mini- 
ature hot water bottle for 
10c if you give your deal- 
er’s name and state if he 
sells Kantleek. Littlegirls 
love them. 

Write us today and we'll 
also send you a lot of valu- 
able information about 
Kantleek Rubber Goods 
and tell you why they are 
better. 


Seamless Rubber Co. 


534 Congress Ave. 
New Haven, Conn. 


We also make an extra 
fine line of Seamless Brand 
Automobile Tires and In- 
ner Tubes—liberally guar- 
anteed. 
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CAPITALIZING VANITY 


those who have things to sell. A thing 
must not only have value, but the value 
must be visible to the naked eye of the most 
casual bystander. Showing value is really 
more important than having value. _ 

Years ago, so the story runs, a plano 
manufacturer chanced to discover that a 
great many persons bought pianos not so 
much for the purpose of producing music 
as to have a piano in the parlor as proof 
that they could afford such luxuries. In 
other words, they had a piano because it 
was considered the proper thing. Up to 
the time the manufacturer stumbled on 
this little human trait he had been putting 
most of his effort into the tone of his 
instruments. 

He then began to work on a different 
plan. Though still putting out a fairly 
good piano as to the inside, he took par- 
ticular pains with the exterior. He searched 
for wood having a pretty grain, and used 
the best varnish and the best workmanship 
in applying the varnish that he could find. 
Then he raised the price—even though his 
manufacturing cost was less than ever 
before. His sales showed a big increase. 

The other day I was talking to a woman 
who wore a diamond necklace that had cost 
her husband twelve thousand dollars. At 
six per cent the interest on the investment 
would be seven hundred and twenty dollars 
a year. I asked her whether she thought the 
fun she got out of her necklace justified all 
this upkeep charge. She said she loved dia- 
monds because of their beauty. 

She also went on to say that she had a 
passion for all precious stones because of 
their beauty, and loved rubies and emeralds 
even more than diamonds; but the colored 
stones, she added, were more easily imi- 
tated and did not show their value. So it 
appeared that her main reason for wanting 
a diamond necklace was not the beauty of 
the diamonds so much as the fact that they 
showed themselves to be worth a large sum 
of money and because she was married to a 
man who could afford to spend the large 
sum they represented for a needless article. 
So it goes. Vanity, vanity—everywhere! 

A miner, when he strikes it rich, usually 
goes at once and purchases a number of 
diamonds—not because he wants them but 
to show that he is able to have them. An 
Alaskan gold miner a year or so ago sent to 
Seattle and bought one of the finest big auto- 
mobiles available. He had it shipped to him 
up the river into the interior of Alaska. 
There were not two miles of road in his 
locality suitable for a big automobile. Be- 
fore he had owned the machine a week he 
drove it into a big snowdrift and there aban- 
doned it. He had accomplished the object 
of its purchase—to show that he had enough 
money to get himself an automobile. 


The Modesty of the Rich 


Nearly every town has a conspicuously 
big home, which belongs to one of the town’s 
richest men. One of the first impulses of a 
man who finds himself rich is to build a 
home much larger than his tastes and the 
size of his family require. First one and 
then another of the rich men of a community 
build larger houses than they need, each 
new one outdoing the others a little in order 
to have a proper symbol of the owner’s 
position as Prominent Citizen. 

Once a person is wealthy and has been 
known to be wealthy for a long time, so that 
there is no need for outward demonstration 
of the fact, the person usually ceases to wear 
many diamonds. Once display becomes too 
common, those who can afford display go to 
the other extreme and leave it off entirely. 
This is true not only of people but of insti- 
tutions. 

One of the most prosperous department 
stores in New York has no name on its build- 
ing. Unless you are familiar with New York 
you would probably have to ask somebody 
before you could learn whose store it is. The 
idea is that, because most stores have elabo- 
rate electric signs, this old institution wishes 
to impress the public with the fact that it 
does not need such devices. It does not 
have to wear diamonds. Any store can have 
a big sign, but only a few can be so well 
established as to get along without any 
name—even on the doormat. 

One may have observed that most stores, 
whether dealing in jewelry or groceries, do 
not aim to make an appeal to all classes of 
buyers. They seek the rich, the near-rich 
or medium class, and the so-called common 
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people. Somewhere there will be a line of 
demarcation. It is rarely that one store 
will seek both the very rich and the humble. 
And there is a reason for this. It is not 
because the various departments could 
not be so arranged as to suit everybody, 
but that the very rich object to dealing at a 
store where they come too much into con- 
tact with people not of their own sort. 

The jewelry store, for example, which bids 
for the trade of the very rich, prices its goods 
high enough to bar the humbler buyers of 
jewelry. Then the wealthy seek the place 
all the more readily, because an article from 
that store carries with it the idea of expen- 
siveness and exclusiveness and high quality. 

A hotel man once told me: ‘‘ We charge 
high prices, not only in order to be able to 
buy the best quality of food obtainable but 
so that we may obtain the trade of the 
wealthy business men, who like to show 
that they have the money to eat in a place 
where things are so costly.” 


Chicken at Double Price 


I know of a little country inn where the 
charge for a chicken dinner is two dollars. 
One can get just as good a dinner at other 
places for one dollar, but the exorbitant 
charge seems to give people a desire to eat 
there. The man of wealth who wants to do 
something clever would rather take a party 
of friends to a two-dollar meal than to a one- 
dollar meal, even if the food were the same. 
It is something to have eaten a two-dollar 
meal when equally good ones can be had 
for less money. 

A friend of mine has an automobile with 
a top over the back seat, but not over the 
front seat. When it rains the front seat gets 
wet. However, he has another car to use 
on rainy days. I am certain the reason he 
bought an expensive car with no top except 
for the back seat was to show that he can 
afford a car for rain and another for fair 
weather. 

He feels that it helps his position in the 
community. 

Similarly one sometimes sees automobiles 
with two men in livery on the front seat. 
Certainly there can be no reason for a foot- 
man on an automobile except that this 
affords the opportunity to exhibit one’s abil- 
ity to pay for such needless luxuries. In the 
days of horses and carriages there may have 
been some semblance of need for an extra 
man to help while the driver was holding 
the horses; but it is fairly obvious that a 
chauffeur, after stopping his car, can get 
out and open a door or arrange a robe with- 
out losing his union card and without undue 
strain on his faculties. 

A few years ago collars of dark material 
to match one’s shirt were in vogue. These 
collars saved laundry bills. They should 
have been especially desirable, one would 
think, in Pittsburgh. A haberdasher from 
that town told me he couldn’t sell them at 
all. His customers were all afraid he might 
think and that their friends might think 
they bought colored collars as a matter of 
economy. 

Most of us, if we were obliged to live in 
Pittsburgh and were sensible, would not 
undertake to wear white kid shoes. Yet I 
am told that white kid shoes are sold there 
about as readily as anywhere else. I know 
aman who now buys white shoes lest some- 
body should think the reason he did not buy 
them was because of the upkeep— lest some- 
body should suspect that he is not making 
any more money than he is making. 

The other day I was talking to a hotel 
proprietor I had known when he was head 
waiter in another hotel. After compliment- 
ing him on his thrift and enterprise in get- 
ting a place of his own, I asked him how he 
got the money. 

“Tt’s vanity money,” he replied. 

And then he went on to tell me some 
things about tips, from the head-waiter’s 
viewpoint. There are two main reasons why 
aman tips a waiter: First, because he fears 
the waiter may think ill of him if he doesn’t; 
and second, because he wants to impress 
those about him. It is all a matter of van- 
ity. When a man tips a head waiter per- 
sistently enough the head waiter scurries 
after a suitable table when this man enters 
the dining room. Other diners notice this 
and the man knows they notice it. He is 
flattered. 

Then, helikestolay outsubstantialtips for 
the waiter and head waiter if he has friends 
at his table—especially women friends—so 
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that one and all may appreciate that he is 
no so-called piker. That is why it is prac- 
tically impossible to stop tipping—because 
there are always persons anxious to pay for 
the proud privilege of being noticed. 

A real-estate friend of mine flatters his 
clients by a little scheme that he says has 
proved to be worth the extra time it requires. 
A customer drops in and wants to buy, 
let us say, a piece of investment property. 
The man’s financial status is such that he 
could not swing a piece of property worth 
more than ten thousand dollars. So this 
real-estate dealer tells him he has the very 
thing—and shows him a place worth thirty- 
five or forty thousand dollars. 

The man is then in the position of the 
negro who was asked for a loan of ten dol- 
lars and said: ‘‘I ain’t got no ten dollars, 
but I thanks you for the compliment all the 
same.” He has a high opinion of the real- 
estate man’s judgment in sizing him up for 
a person who would think nothing of dash- 
ing out forty thousand dollars. And though 
he does not buy any of this expensive prop- 
erty he ends up, perhaps, by at least buying 
something. 

This real-estate man hit on another way 
to play on people’s vanity. He found that 
nearly everybody takes pride in the ability 
to drive a good bargain. This is especially 
true ofa great many women. So, inrepaper- 
ing houses he has for rent, this man always 
lets one or two rooms go until a tenant is 
about to movein. The tenant is almost cer- 
tain to want something done, if for no other 
reason than for the sport of driving, as he 
thinks, a close bargain. The real-estate man 
then agrees to redecorate the two rooms he 
has reserved for that very purpose, and both 
parties are pleased. 


A Professional Jollier 


In my native town lived a man who made 
a comfortable fortune by conducting a little 
clothing store. Considering the amount of 
his investment he made a bigger profit than 
any other clothing-store man of whom I 
ever heard. The secret of his success was 
simply playing on people’s vanity whenever 
he could. He never permitted a young man 
to buy a suit of clothes without patting him 
on the back and whispering in his ear some- 
thing like this: 

“T tell you, old fellow, it doesn’t do me 
any harm to have people know where you 
buy your clothes. You’ve got a nice athletic 
build, always look well; and you’re a good 
advertisement for me. I’ll appreciate it if 
you'll drop a remark now and then about 
where you bought your suit.” 

He made it his business to know the hob- 
bies and little vanities of nearly everybody 
in town. If aman had a dog he was proud 
of the storekeeper would talk to him some- 
what in this vein: 

“‘A friend of mine down East wants a dog 
like yours. I was telling him you had the 
best dog of its kind in this part of the coun- 
try, but you wouldn’t sell it!” 

If the customer’s main pride in life was 
his wife, his weight, his front yard or his 
golf game, he could not easily get out of the 
store until the proprietor had patted him on 
the back and complimented him on the thing 
he most liked to hear about. 

I never bought a shirt or a necktie from 
the man when he didn’t remark: 

“You certainly have the knack of pick- 
ing the pretty patterns. I must lay out one 
like that and take it home for myself.” 

He told everybody that. 

Thavein mind a big store that sells chiefly 
to people of the humbler classes, but always 
has at least one window filled with ultra- 
expensive articles. They will have a gown 
labeled, say, two hundred and seventy-five 
dollars, and worth perhaps every cent of it. 

Now, if a woman was going to pay that 
much for a dress this store would be the last 
fen in town she would think of looking 

or it. 

Yet it pays them to carry a limited 
amount of high-priced goods in stock to 
exhibit in their windows; for it pleases the 
humbler customers to know that they buy 
their clothes at a place which handles two- 
hundred-and-seventy-five-dollar gowns. 

If it were possible to extract the vanity 
from human nature there would be neces- 
sary a business readjustment much greater 
than is expected to follow the European war. 
It would be worth while to know just how 
much modern business—with human van- 
ity eliminated—could endure. 
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UALITY, in a motor car, expresses 
itself in appearance as well as in per- 
formance. 


It announces itself unmistakably—as good 
breeding discloses itself in a man or a woman. 


You scarcely know why a woman of refine- 
ment always seems exquisitely gowned, no 
matter how simple her attire. 

But the moment she enters a room, she is the 
quiet center of observation. 


You scarcely know why you instantly recog- 
nize a well dressed man—nothing about him 
intrudes itself, but everything about him is 
impressive. 

You cannot tell why a silent room speaks to 
you in eloquent tones of the taste and refine- 
ment that designed and decorated it. 


True artistry argtie attire of. a.mansor a 
woman, or in the appointments of a room, or 
in the design of a motor car, consists in 
blending many small beauties into one beauty. 
Judged by this difficult criterion, we believe 
the new Cadillacs will exceed your highest 
and most critical expectations. 
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Body Styles and Prices 


The Type-55 Cadillac will be available 
with a complete variety of body styles, as 
follows :— 
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Open cars, 125 inch wheelbase: Seven 
Passenger with disappearing auxiliary seats 
$2080. Four Passenger Phaeton $2080. Two 
Passenger Roadster with two passenger dis- 
appearing rumble seat $2080. Four Passenger 
Club Roadster $2080. 


Convertible styles, 125 inch wheelbase: 
Seven Passenger with Cadillac body (Spring- 
field type) $2675. Four Passenger Victoria 
(convertible) $2550. 
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(e Enclosed cars, 125 inch wheelbase: Four 
Gx Passenger Coupé $2800. Five Passenger 
= Brougham $2950. 

io 

rs Enclosed cars, 132 inch wheelbase: Seven 
=< Passenger Limousine $3600. Seven Passenger 
‘S Landaulet $3750. Seven Passenger Imperial 
$3750. Prices include standard equipment, 
~~ F. O. B. Detroit. Prices are subject to ad- 
vance without notice. 
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Cadillacs are beautiful cars to look upon. 


The simplicity of design and grace of contour are 
unmarred by anything which savors of the tawdry 
or freakish. 


The crown fenders blend harmoniously with the 
pleasing lines of the bodies. 


Running boards are clear of encumbrances which mar 
a clean-cut exterior. 


Spare tires are carried at the rear. 


You enter the car and alight from it through doors 
of liberal dimensions. 


Door handles are easy of action and so designed that 
they are not apt to catch the clothing. 


Entrance to the driver’s seat is facilitated by the 
hinged steering wheel which swings downward, but 
is held securely when driving. 


The tonneau entrance is illuminated at night by an 
electric light. 


As you enter the car you are impressed with the 
roominess of the interior arrangement. 


The simple luxury of the appointments is inviting. 


Cadillac upholstery is truly a revelation. It repre- 
sents the most modern developments in thorough 
comfort-giving qualities. The covering material is 
plaited over specially designed deep coil springs. 


Extreme inequalities of the road are reduced in their 
effects, to the: lowest minimum, while the lesser in- 
equalities are lost in its soft resilience. 


Auxiliary seats—in cars so equipped—fold snugly 
into recesses, out of the way when not in service. 


There are convenient pockets in the doors. 


In every detail there is striking evidence of the fore- 
thought to provide every comfort, convenience and 
facility which the most exacting could demand. 


And, as you relax and rest from the strain and fatigue 
which motoring may heretofore have imposed, you 
appreciate more and more the delight and inexpress- 
ible charm of cwning and driving a Cadillac. 
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A FEW DISTINGUISHED 
PATRONS of 
COMMUNITY PLATE 


(By Permission) 


Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, 
New York 


Hon. Mrs. Beresford, 


London 


Baroness de Meyer, 


New York 


Mrs. James B. Haggin, 
New York 


Mrs. Oliver Harriman, 


New. York 


Baroness Huard, 
Paris 


Mrs. F. C. Havemeyer, 
New York 


Mrs. Robert Jordan, 


Boston 


Mrs. Honoré Palmer, 
Chicago 


Princess ‘Troubetzkoy, 


New York 


Mrs. James Viles, 
Chicago 


Mrs. Reginald C. Vanderbilt, 
New York 


Whether one rejoices in a dining room furnished with veri- 
table antiques, or cunningly secures her effects with the more 
accessible furniture of to-day—the “ Sheraton” Community 
Plate distinctly belongs. A chest containing a complete 
outfit for the table can be bought at prices ranging from 
$50.00 to $300.00. Or in individual sets; for instance, 


teaspoons $5.00 the dozen. 


At your service for over 50 years. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Lrp., Onerpa, 
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Mrs. Palmer, leader of Chicago’s younger social set, was Miss Grace 
C. Brown, and is the daughter-in-law of Mrs. Potter Palmer. 
The Sheraton design in Community Plate is used on her dining table. 
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OUR MOST HUMAN INDUSTRY 


finance the project and keep it to themselves; 
or an open corporation will be financed, by 
the sale of shares to the public. 

The close-development corporation is not 
a proper investment for the money of wid- 
ows or orphans, or for anybody not finan- 
cially able to take some speculative chances. 
But to the active man in the prime of his 
earning power, with surplus cash with which 
to take a chance, it offers at least a fair run 
for the money, with big possibilities for 
profit if the venture is successful. 

It has been determined that the prospect 
warrants development. The engineer’s re- 
port indicates that twenty-five thousand 
dollars, spent in driving a shaft, will show 
whether the prospect is a real mine. This 
money is to be spent during a period of two 
years, say. Sotwenty-five men get together 
and prepare to pay in a thousand dollars 
each during the progress of the work. If good 
ore is struck the property may be worth ten 
to one hundred times their investment, and 
further capital for erecting a mill and work- 
ing the mine ean be obtained without diffi- 
culty. If no pay ore is found nobody has to 
go into bankruptcy, and failure is accepted 
philosophically. 

When an open corporation is organized 
and shares are sold to the general public, 
there will be a large number of shares at a 
low price—so low that everybody can par- 
ticipate. Thisscheme originated in Western 
metal mining, it is said. The basis of East- 
ern finance, for railroads, industrial con- 
cerns, public-utility corporations, and so 
forth, is the share of one hundred dollars par 
value. But in the West it was found that 
for such shares the investing public was ex- 
tremely limited, yet almost everybody was 
willing to take reasonable chances in mine 
ventures. So shares at a par value of not 
more than one dollar were issued, and very 
often the par value was placed as low as 
twenty-five cents. Moreover, these shares 
are never sold for their par value at the 
outset of a development enterprise, but are 
marketed for from five to ten cents each. 
One million shares at a par value of twenty- 
five cents, sold for ten cents apiece at the 
start, gives a working capital of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, or as much as one 
thousand shares at a hundred dollars each, 
sold at par. The hundred-dollar shares can 
be sold only to business men able to make 
substantial investments, whereas the mil- 
lion ten-cent shares can be sold broadcast 
to several thousand small investors who 
have a few dollars with which to speculate, 
and whose money can be scattered over a 
number of different mine ventures. 

If all the working capital is spent in de- 
velopment without reaching ore in paying 
quantity the shareholders will be assessed 
for more money, provided the prospects are 
good. Perhaps the diamond drill has located 
rich ore veins that must be reached by tun- 
neling, which work is being carried on by 
men in whom investors have confidence. So 
more money is readily paid in. The assess- 
ments are very moderate, seldom exceeding 
one cent a share, and very often a half or 
quarter of acent. Thus, ona one-cent assess- 
ment, the investor who bought a hundred 
shares at ten cents is called upon to pay in 
only a dollar. 


The Ways of a Heathen Chinee 


All sorts of people in the West put spare 
money into mine shares. The porter and 
the scrubwoman, the clerk and the book- 
keeper, the office boy and the private sec- 
retary, living constantly in an atmosphere 
of mines and mining talk, are led to take 
chances in the industry. Miners in the dif- 
ferent mineral districts are usually good 
investors, because they know the real na- 
ture of the mines whose shares are being 
traded in and, what is even more important, 
they know the nature of mine management. 
Some of the most productive Western min- 
ing states are now on a prohibition basis, 
and the result has been that miners invest 
in mine stocks what was formerly spent in 
saloons. 

A recent incident in one camp illustrates 
how a working miner can profit by his 
knowledge. A rich vein was struck in 
a well-known mine, and when the miners 
came to the mess for dinner they were much 
excited.’ The Chinese cook got excited, too, 
but he made no sign. When dinner was 
over he disappeared, and shortly after it 
was found that the telephone from the 
camp to the railroad, the only means of 


(Concluded from Page 14) 


communication, would not work. While 
the management of the mine was trying to 
get in touch with the superintendent next 
day, all the available stock on the market 
was bought in by Chinamen, who had been 
given information by the cook. The latter 
had very thoughtfully cut the telephone 
wire on his way to the railroad, because he 
intended never to come back. He didn’t 
need to, for when his shares were sold a few 
days later, in the bull market following 
official news of the strike, he had enough 
money to retire. 

Again and again the small investor in the 
West, buying mine shares on his knowledge 
of conditions in his own locality, has made 
excellent profits. For five years before the 
outbreak of the European war, mining was 
at low tide. Properties with abundant ore 
could not be worked at the prices paid for 
copper, lead and zinc. These mines were 
shut down, and their shares sold for five 
and ten cents, and even for as little as one 
cent. During that period there was a 
bargain-hunting public that steadily bought 
in shares on faith, putting them away 
against the day when the tide would rise 
again. When the war came, and metal 
prices soared, many of these stocks, bought 
for a dime, went up to ten and twenty dol- 
lars, and the people who had bought them 
realized comfortable fortunes. 


How the West Judges Mines 


The West has one method of judging a 
mine’s value that is thoroughly sound 
and commendable. It buys, not shares or 
mines, but men and management. Because 
real mining is now on a manufacturing 
basis, with low-grade ores worked to close 
margins of profit, good management is all- 
important. It is even more vital where 
money is being spent to develop a prospect. 
For that sort of expenditure produces no 
revenue until ore is uncovered, and both 
honesty and skill are necessary in manage- 
ment. 

The Easterner understands, of course, 
that there is actually a mining industry in 
the West, yielding its hundreds of millions 
of dollars’ worth of metal yearly. But he 
assumes that all the real mines, paying 
dividends, are owned by big capitalists and 
operated as close corporations, and that 
the ordinary investor seldom has an oppor- 
tunity to get an interest in a paying mine. 
Asfor theshares bought and sold on Western 
mining exchanges, those appear to him just 
wildcat securities, counters in a gambling 
game that has hardly any connection with 
real mining. 

It is true that many of the big mine prop- 
erties of the West are controlled by great 
corporations—for example, the copper 
mines of Montana, Utah and Arizona. But 
it is far from true that big money monop- 
olizes all the opportunities. 

A group of Eastern capitalists organized 
a syndicate to engage in Western mining, 
provided any desirable properties could be 
found. With several million dollars in the 
treasury waiting to go to work, they sent 
their engineers out to investigate prospects 
and mines. More than fifteen hundred dif- 
ferent properties were examined, and then 
the syndicate retired from the West and 
went into liquidation, with the explanation 
that no desirable properties could be found. 

This aroused derision in the West, where 
the Eastern capitalists were advised to 
hurry back to the safety of Wall Street with 
their millions. Moreover, they were assured 
that nobody not willing to take a chance 
ever made anything in Western mining. 

The good mines are far from being mo- 
nopolized by big corporations. One district 
in the West may be cited as an illustration. 
It is a section with about seventy-five devel- 
oped mines the shares of which are sold on 
the local stock exchange—and with about 
fifteen dividend-paying mines that yielded 
last year nearly ten million dollars to stock- 
holders. Not one of these paying mines can 
be considered a big-corporation project, for 
the district has been developed by local 
men and local money. Some of the paying 
mines are close corporations, the shares of 
which are held by business men who under- 
took development on the syndicate plan. 
The rest are public corporations, and their 
shares can be bought by anybody who has 
the price. 

Mines that have been worked at a profit 
at a period of good metal prices will be closed 
down when prices drop. Their stockholders 


are scattered far and wide, and the mines 
cannot be opened again when prices rise, 
until somebody brings the scattered inter- 
ests together and organizes a new manage- 
ment, or perhaps buys in the rights for a 
new group of owners. An interesting case 
of this sort was the recent opening of an old 
mine, in California, a real forty-niner that 
had lain idle for forty years, the property 
of the late Hetty Green, whose interest was 
bought by a new syndicate when the mining 
boom struck the West. 

This is the sort of thing that makes min- 
ing so human and attractive to the man on 
the ground with mining knowledge and ex- 
perience in development, and to the inves- 
tor on the ground, whether he be large or 
small, who knows something about men and 
management. And because these are the 
real conditions, no trust could ever monop- 
olize all the mining possibilities; and hon- 
est, promising development projects are 
constantly being carried out with moderate 
means. There are plenty of one-man devel- 
opments, as the recent mining boom has 
shown, where men who understood the pos- 
sibilities have reopened old mines or made 
paying properties out of prospects that 
they understood through close study. One 
case that came to light recently was that 
where two men developed a three-hundred- 
thousand-dollar copper mine on an outlay 
of less than four hundred dollars, their suc- 
cess lying in the fact that they knew the 
property and had found a rich vein of high- 
grade ore near the surface, which paid for 
sinking a shaft one hundred and seventy- 
five feet. 

The average life of a mine is said to be 
considerably less than ten years. But some 
great mines are found that last two and 
three times as long. The short-lived mine 
is apt to be very rich, so that those who 
develop and work'it to exhaustion make a 
remarkable profit. The long-lived mine, on 
the other hand, is usually a low-grade prop- 
osition which furnishes big tonnage of lean 
ore, year after year, to be worked on a 
factory basis. 


Picking the Winners 


Big mining companies, as arule, are inter- 
ested chiefly in the long-lived mines and 
want to take them over only when they are 
proved. This leaves a wide field for the one- 
man development, the independent mining 
promoter, the small local-development syn- 
dicate and the small local-development 
company. They can keep track of the 
prospector’s discoveries, sift the Pauper’s 
Dream claim from the Hidden Treasure, 
get their nickels and dimes together, de- 
velop the property, form an operating com- 
pany if it is a real mine, and later sell it to 
a big corporation if it is an exceptional one. 
When it reaches the latter stage, then the 
East steps in with its money, buying the 
securities for investment—and that is about 
the only way in which the East participates 
in the chances and profits of real mining. 

Into the office of every Western mining 
man, whether he be a broker, a promoter, 
an engineer or an editor, there will come, 
every month, a certain number of inquiries 
from Eastern people who have bought 
stock in the Pauper’s Dream and want to 
know something about the property. In 
very few cases will the mining man have 
heard about the Pauper’s Dream. It has no 
place in Western mining, but is an Eastern 
get-rich-quick project, pure and simple, a 
creation of printer’s ink and steel engray- 
ing. The East has been sinking its money 
in this sort of mine for many years, under 
the impression that it was participating in 
the real industry. If Western metal mining 
is our most human industry, then the sale 
of such worthless securities in the East is 
almost our most inhuman one. 

Meanwhile, the West needs capital for 
real mining development. It is said that 
the local syndicates are not nearly so many 
as was the case a few years ago, and that in 
consequence there are not so many new 
mines being proved and brought to a stable 
basis. There seem to be just as many op- 
portunities, however. If the Eastern in- 
vestor who buys stock so freely and 
confidently in the Pauper’s Dream could be 
introduced to the Western investor who is 
developing the Hidden Treasure, it would 
be a great thing for both of them. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by James H. Collins. The third will appear 
in an early issue. 
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The Lamp 
with the 
Green 
Glass 
Shade 


5 MERALITE, JR, is 
4 an electric lamp with 


a name. It stays put 
wherever you stand It, 
clamp It, or hang It. 


Focuses a flood of mellow 
lighton yourbook,music, 
writing, sewing, or eve- 
ning paper. Itshandsome 
green glass shade keeps 
your eyes shaded, pro- 
tected and rested. Buy It 
by name—Emeralite, Jr. 
—as you now buy every- 
thing from automobiles 
toalarmclocks—byname, 


Send for our 
showing 30 different styles for 
light housekeeping and office light- 
keeping. 


descriptive booklet 


All genuine Emeralite lamps are branded— 
Look for the name. 





Emeralite, Jr. is 
only one member of 
the great big family 
of Emeralite electric 
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Emeralite 
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for every lighting i . $10 
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the office. so 


H.G. McFADDIN & COMPANY 
37 Warren St., New York 
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Be Sure / 
) 
You’re 
Right 
Where accurate 
measurements of considerable length 
are desired, nothing gives such close 
results as a steel tape. The Starrett 


Steel Tapes are perfectly accurate and 
with proper care last a lifetime. 
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REGUS PAT OFF, 


ST EEEATAPES 


areequipped withapush button handleopen- 
er. Apressure on the button opensthe handle 
on the opposite side. Prices vary according 
tosize,design and styleofgraduation. Pocket 
J Steel Tapes with spring wind—36 inch—60c. 


Send for Free Catalog No. 21-E 
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Tool Makers" 
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7 different degrees 
for every known 
purpose. 
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copying. 










Write 
on letter- 
head for free 
Z trial sample. 

~ American Lead Pencil Co. 
221 Fifth Ave. New York 



















Ideas Wanted $100 Paid 


We want practical ideas of new articles adaptable 
for ladies’ and gentlemen's wear in Jewelry. Some- 
thing original, different from patterns now in vogue. 
Suitable for use with present-day fashions. 1st Prize, $50; 
2nd, $25; 3rd, $15; 4th, $10. Awarded for best ideas in their 
order of merit. Contest closes November Ist, 1916. Judged by 
our factory officials. Ideas not accepted returned on request. 


FINBERG MFG. CO., 


Reference: 


Attleboro, Mass, 


1st National Bank of Attleboro. 
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Better stores every- z 

where sell Brighton- Z 

Carlsbad. Ask Your z 

Own Dealer For It 






























































RIGHTON-CARLSBAD owes its perfec- 

tion to the fact that wearers have designed 

it. Thousands write us their likes and 

dislikes in night gar- 

ments. Based on these 

suggestions, each of our 
517 styles possesses 
special style and com- 
fort features. 














For example, our night 
gowns for men and 
women have bigger, 
longer sleeves, longer 
skirts, more cloth full- 
ness at hips and knees. 
Pajunion (the popular 
. one-piece pajama fer 
,men or women) is 
longer in the coat and 
“‘scaled’’ in correct pro- 
portion. And the same 
appliestoadults’ pajamas 
—to children’s nighties, 
pajamas and sleepers. 
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You can get every ma- 
terial, weight and colcr, 
together with careful work- 
manship and nicety of fin- 





amie CO TTT COO Sy 1973 Ne 
H Write Us For “The Nightie Book” FREE! 


This book on health sleeping as approved by scientific 








E | authorities, shows the newest ideas in sleepingwear for ‘ ‘ . 
53} men, women and children. It also tells how to order direct ish. The cost is no higher. 
5) if there is no dealer near you. Write for a copy today. 
=] 
_H. B. GLOVER COMPANY, Dept. 64, Dubuque, Iowa 
E| DEALERS: Write us for Samples and Prices of this fastest selling and best known sleepingwear. F3 
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This man makes $270.00 a month 


ERSCHEL F. GEREKE, of Nebraska, in the second 
month of his work as a representative of The Curtis 
Publishing Company, made $270.00. In the first month, 
without previous experience, he earned $94.00. 
LIVE YOUNG MEN are needed right now in every part 
of the country to take care of the Fall and Winter demand 
for new and renewal subscriptions for The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. 
Orders are easily secured; the salary and commission are 
liberal, and no investment is required. ‘“The Way To An 
Independent Income,’’ a booklet containing full details of 
the work, will be sent to you, without charge, on request. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


AGENCY DIVISION, BOX 590 PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Al CIRCUIT RIDER’S WIDOW 


(Continued from Page 22) 


| word of comment. But I was not at the end 


of my troubles. By this time the rumor of 


_ my heathen views had reached the pastor’s 
_ ears. This was Brother Hale, an old man 


who preached against something all the 
time. If it was not theaters and dancing, it 
was the Baptist doctrine of election or the 
Presbyterians’ Shorter Catechism. 

On this Sunday morning he read a good 


| deal from Ezekiel about familiar spirits and 


divination, which showed how strongly 
Ezekiel felt about the competition between 
jugglers and prophets in his day. Then 
Brother Hale preached on this: ‘“‘ Beware 
of sorcerers.”” He was furious with sorcer- 


| ers, as if there was one present who was 


crowding him and all Christian people out 
of their spiritual rights. He quoted from 
the Acts of the Apostles, to prove how the 
practice of sorcery leads to strangely evil 
incantations of the soul and destroys the 
moral sense. 

“‘Bretheren, bretheren!’’ he shouted, ‘‘this 
is no capsule doctrine I’m giving you! It’s 
the naked quinine! If there be any among 


| us given over to this iniquity, we must 


purge this church of them or bring down 
the condemnation upon us of a righteous 
God.” 

He might have been warning us against 
The Society for Psychic Research, but my 
own mouth tasted bitter and my feelings 
were outraged. If I had stood up in an ex- 


| perience meeting and confessed to half a 


_ dozen sins, nothing would have been said 





about that. Nobody would have thought 


| less of me. We all told things on ourselves 


at such times that should have debarred us 
from society, but that only knit us closer 
together in the bonds of sympathy. But I 
was being held up to condemnation before 
the church because I’d made use of a poetic 
figure of speech. 

I was conscious of covert, accusing 
glances from various sources in the congre- 
gation as Brother Hale went on. Once 
Lily Triggs flirted round and looked me 
squarely in the face, as much as to say, 
“Thou art the woman!”’ Then she flirted 
back and gave her attention with a pious 
air to the preacher. If she had spoken 
aloud she could not have made clearer what 
was in her mind—namely, that she might 
have her faults, she did not pretend as some 
people whom she knew did, but no one 
could accuse her of having a vagabond soul 
mixed up in heathen scandals! 

If anyone thinks this account of my ex- 
perience is exaggerated, let him recall the 
things for which men and women have been 
burned at the stake, not because they were 
bad but because of a difference of opinion 
about a doctrine or a creed. I have known 
a preacher, a good man who believed firmly 
in the cardinal doctrines of the Methodist 
Church, to be tried for heresy because 
he made frank use of the term “‘evolution” 
in his sermons. I do not like that word 
myself. It looks low down in front and 
high up behind, as if it had its nose in 
the dirt and its heels in the air. Still, only 
bigotry could have driven out of the church 
a Christian minister who used it. A few 
years ago a presiding elder in our Annual 
Conference brought charges against a 
preacher and had him “‘located,’’ because 
the unfortunate man stubbed his spiritual 
toe against the doctrine of infant baptism, 
and balked at performirg this rite for the 
babies born in his circuit. I’ma firm believer 
in infant baptism. It never hurts the child, 
and it sometimes helps the parents, who 
really take the vows, to do better by their 
baby. But I said then, and I still believe, 
it was a mean, unchristian act to turn that 
preacher out of the itinerancy because he 
didn’t feel called to baptize babies. There 
are as many martyrs now in the churches 
as there ever were. The only difference is, 
we do not put them out of their pain so 
quickly by burning them up. 

However, I lack the elements of martyr- 
dom. Such meekness as I have is of a 
militant character. I was sitting before the 
fire that afternoon, too angry to read my 
Bible, which is a thing I do every Sunday 
afternoon, when there was a knock at the 
door and Brother Hale walked in. 

We were both on our guard. He said he 
thought it was going to snow. I said I 
didn’t care if it did. What he meant was: 
“This is a very sad day for us all, Sister 
Thompson.” What I meant was: ‘You 
can’t put off the bad weather of your spirit 
on me, Brother Hale. I’ve enough wéather 
of my own!” 


He sighed. He warmed first one foot, 
then the other. He worked his mouth in 
his beard and groaned. I just waited with 
my hands folded and my eyes fixed coldly 
upon him. 

“Sister Thompson,” he began at last in 
a sepulchral voice, ‘‘I have always regarded 
you as a Christian woman e 

“T am, up to a certain point, Brother 
Hale,” I answered quickly; “after that 
I’m just a natural woman.” 

“Ah, yes. It’s hard to overcome the Old 
Adam uy 

“T can manage any Old Adam I know. 
It’s the evil of the Eves in this situation that 
troubles me,” I returned darkly. 

“Then you know there’s been a good 
deal of talk?” 

“Yes, and I know how it started, which 
you should have found out before you 
preached that sermon on sorcerers this 
morning,” I returned without beating about 
the bush. 

“Well, how did such a report start if 
there was no truth in it?’”’ he demanded. 

“T didn’t say there was no truth in it,” 
I began. 

“Then you admit it!” 

“No, I don’t admit anything,” casting 
about for some way to explain what I 
meant. 

I tried to tell him about my visit to Sally, 
and the train of thought which had led me 
to speculate so heavily in immortality. But 
it is not easy to interpret a winged mood to 
a man who has literal-minded damnation 
ideas. As I repeated what I said to Sally 
about my ancient immortality and the 
fancy I had of seeing myself like the shades 
of all women coming and going through 
time, he looked even more horrified than 
Sally did. Tears of rage and mortification 
blinded me. I could not go on. 

“You didn’t claim to have been one of 
the Cleopatra girls?” he asked coolly. 

“Don’t you mention that to me again, 
Brother Hale,” I evaded, seeing I could not 
make him understand. 

“But this is a serious matter, Sister 
Thompson; it involves the difference be- 
tween an evil spirituality and a pure 
spiritual life. I understood that in your 
conversation with Sister Parks you claimed 
to ame been one of the Cleopatra girls, 
an SeP2 1 299, 

“There was only one of them, so far as 
I know,” I interrupted. ‘Does anybody 
who knows me think I ever lived or looked 
like her? It’s a shame upon you all that a 
woman who has been a consistent member 
of this church through all her inconsisten- 
cies can’t exercise her spiritual imagination 
without being suspected of dark practices 
and relations to a misguided heathen female 
who’s been dead several thousand years!” 

“It was a most unfortunate occurrence, 
Sister Thompson, and has led to a scandal 
in the church,” he said, as if he still blamed 
me. 

But I was in no mood to be blamed. 

“Yes, and do you know why? It’s be- 
cause of the evil mind in some good peo- 
ple—the desire they have for excitement. 
Instead of making moonshine whisky they 
distill scandals at the expense of helpless 
people. And you, who would scorn to 
drink the one, will feed upon the other! On 
the other hand,’’ I said, talking very fast be- 
cause I saw that he wished to interrupt me, 
“T’ve known you to listen to something said 
about women for which the speaker should 
have been punished, without resenting that 
at all!” 

“T never did!”’ he exclaimed indignantly. 

“Brother Hale, you were present at the 
last Annual Conference, were you not?” 

“Certainly, but i? 

“Four hundred of your preachers and 
about half as many women were sitting 
upon the floor of the Conference when the 
bishop, enumerating the things to be 
thankful for, wound up with this: ‘And I 
suppose there is not a man in this house 
who does not thank God that he was not 
born a woman!’ And he the son of a 
woman! And the house filled with women 
who’d spent their lives working for him and 
the church, in spite of their efforts to serve 
just the Almighty !”’ 

“But, Sister Thompson ——” 

“Why, I ask you, should anybody, man 
or woman, thank God for his or her sex? 
Is there any advantage before Him in being 
born a male? If you ask me, Brother Hale, 
I believe there’s a plus mark put after every 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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The Hats of the 


ERE are three of the 








The wearers of Stetson Hats expect not 
only style but an unusual standard of 
quality —no matter whether they buy a 
Stetson at Four Dollars or at Ten. 

This standard of quality will be 
maintained in every grade—The 
John B. Stetson Company having 
adequate reserve stocks of materials. 
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Well-dressed Man 


leading Stetsons for Fall—doubly 


interesting to you wearers of first-grade hats because they 
represent a remarkable guality achievement. 
In face of the most stringent scarcity ever known in _hatters’ 
materials— you will find a decided advance in the quality of 
all super-grade Stetson Hats for the coming season. 


Stetson Hats for the coming Fall and 
Winter show many engaging styles for 
every need of every man. In these days 
of good dressing, a change of hats is as 
much a matter of course to the discrim- 
inating dresser as a change of suits. 


Stetson Hats are always shown by the lead- 
ing hatters and haberdashers in every city. 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Largest Makers in the World of Quality Hats for Men and Young Men 




















Think what every EDISON MAZDA 
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brings to every socket 


Light?—Yes. Brilliant, bright, white 
light—three. times as much of it as 
you have ever enjoyed with old-style 
carbon lamps. 


But it brings MORE, too. 


Every EDISON MAZDA Lamp sums 
up all that is known of electricity; all 
that has been learned from all the 
different fields of electrical achieve- 
ment. 


If there is any one thing which symbol- 
izes the years of experience of the 
General Electric Company; their great, 
world-famous Research Laboratories; 
their leadership in the advancement of 
every line of the electrical industry, it 
is this lamp. 


EDISON LAMP WORKS of General Electric Co. Harrison, N. J. 





The experience, the knowledge, and all 
the technical and scientific resources of 
this great organization have been 


focussed on it, that it may make the. 


MOST of all the electrical activity that 
lies behind the sockets in your walls. 


Built in the great factories of the Edison Lamp 
Works of the General Electric Company, 
backed by Edison Lamp traditions, with the 
“know-how” of 37 years of experience and the 
manufacture of over three-quarters of a Billion 
Edison lamps behind them, every EDISON 
MAZDA Lamp brings to every socket ALL 
the light your money is paying for. 


With them you practice a three fold economy; 
for they give three times as much light as old- 
style carbon lamps without increasing current 
bills. Get the greatest amount of light, effect 
the greatest money saving by putting them in 
every socket in every room. 
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HOE economy is not 
the price paid but the 
number of days’ wear. 
Leather, materials and 
labor have advanced so 
“*that-shoes now*cost 
_more. If you want the 
same quality as hereto- 
fore wear The Florsheim 
Shoe. Five-fifty to eight 
dollars. 
There’s a dealer ready to 
show the style you prefer. 
We'll give you his name 


and mail booklet, ‘‘ Styles 
of the Times.’’ 


The Florsheim Shoe cas 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


The Gothic— 
One of two 
hundred 
styles— 
Look for 
name 

in shoe. 





He was lucky 


to lose his job 
EVENTEEN YEARS of 


work in the passenger and 
freight trafic departments of 
a big railroad broke down the 
health of a man who is now 
one of our most successful 
representatives. 
It was necessary for him to find an 
occupation that would give him 
healthful outdoor exercise and at 
the same time supply the money 


that he needed. He made applica- 
tion for appointment as a subscrip- 


tion representative for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Fournal and The Country Gentleman. 
Today he writes: 


“Curtis work is an easier and 
pleasanter way of making 
money than any other I have 
tried. It provides both a pleas- 
ant outdoor life and more money 
than I ever made before.” 


Between October 1 and Christmas 
Day hundreds of thousands of sub- 
scriptions for the Curtis periodicals 
will expire and must be renewed. 
We need agents in every part of the 
country to take care of this business 
on a salary and commission basis. 
Noexperience and noinvestment are 
required. For fullparticulars address 


Agency Division, Box 596 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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| woman’s name in the Book of Life! We 


have not fought the wars, or built the cities, 
or carried on the Dives business of amass- 
ing wealth in this present world; but we do 
keep the faith. What would happen if all 
the women in all the churches dropped out 
and went into business with the brethren? 
The pastors might still get their salaries, 
but your missionary collections would drop 
two-thirds; your Sunday schools would 
dissolve into dancing classes; the young peo- 
ple would leave the church. As for revivals, 
you wouldn’t have any, and not a single 
conversion.”’ 

“Sister Thompson,” he put in while I 
paused for breath, “‘ what the bishop said is 
not the point at issue 2 

“No,” I interrupted; ‘‘you could sit 
there and hear something which humiliated 
every woman in the house, without protest- 
ing against the loutish pride he showed in 
just his sex, but you can come over here to 





schasten.an old woman who has. upheld the 
‘hands of preachers and served the church 


faithfully for forty years, because I had a 
fancy for gadding in the spirit through the 
land of Uz with Job and the prophets.” I 
sobbed, whisking the tears angrily from my 
eyes. 

“You went out of the land of Uz, Sister 
Thompson, and claimed to have been one 
of the Cleo a 

“Don’t mention that woman’s name to 
me again!’ I exclaimed fiercely. 

But he went on to explain that though he 
was sure I was guiltless of practicing divi- 
nation, it behooved a Christian woman to 
be careful what she said which might cause 
another to stumble, especially since we had 
that iniquitous organization, The Society 
for Psychic Research, preying upon the 
spiritual life of the community. 

“Very well, Brother Hale, I'll bridle my 
tongue in the future,’ I answered grimly 
as he took leave of me. 

Since I have been so conscientious in re- 
cording the transgressions of others it is my 
duty to set down here the truth about my- 
self in the days that followed. I backslid 
and, like many another backslider, I started 
upon the downward grade with a deep 
sense of injury in my heart. But the Lord 
makes no allowance for our mortal sense 
of injustice. He holds us rigidly to the 
standard of returning good for evil, over 
and above all the other things we do to one 
another. 

I had wished many times for the chance 
to take a rest from being the handmaiden 
of all works in our church. Now the oppor- 
tunity had come, through no fault of mine, 
and I resolved to take a vacation from my 
Christian duties. Let some other woman 
be the church busybody! I reckon behind 
the door of my mind my other mind was 
thinking about what would happen when I 
dropped out and left the other workers with 
the bag to hold, the seeds to sow and the 
harvest toreap. But, I say, the Lord num- 
bers such thoughts as these along with the 
hairs of your head, and He collects repent- 
ance for them along with your other trans- 
gressions. 

I went to church the next Sunday. But 
instead of going up and taking my accus- 
tomed place behind the choir, I dropped 
into the first seat I came to. This was in 
the extreme rear of the house. Doctor Edd 
was the only other person init. He looked 
at me as much as to say: ‘‘What’s the 
trouble? Have the heavens fallen?”’ 

I paid no attention tohim. Iset my chin 
forward, dropped the corners of my mouth, 
lifted my eyes, and stared straight at the 
ceiling above the pulpit. Jonah sitting 
under his gourd at noonday, with everybody 
staring at him, could not have felt more 
self-righteous. 

Charlotte is president of the missionary 
society—let her remind Brother Hale of 
the meeting on Thursday! I said to myself 
vindictively. Naturally she did not do it, 
since I had always attended to that. I saw 
her look round and catch sight of me after 
Brother Hale made the announcements, 
omitting this one. 

~During the service which followed I was 
conscious that half the people in the house 
turned and stared at me from time to time. 
But I never once dropped my gaze from 
that knothole in the wall about six feet 
above the preacher’s head. I remained 
seated bolt upright during prayers, which 
was the hardest thing of all to do. In spite 
of my efforts to remain calmly offended I 
felt the tears on my cheeks. 

My custom is to go up after service and 
thank the preacher for his sermon. I’ve 
done this many a time when he had made 
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“SHINGLES 
lhe Worlds best Rooting 


OR exterior finish—walls and roof—you will find 

Rite-Grade Shingles as lasting as copper and archi- 
tecturally beautiful. It zs nature’s lasting, beautiful 
product. The Inspection Bureau of forty associated 
mills guarantees, under the Rite-Grade Label, uniform 
size, thickness, grade, grain and selection. Look for the 
trademark ‘“‘Rite-Grade”’ and you will have the best 
Red Cedar Shingle, get the best roofing and build the 
most beautiful exterior. 

FREE PLAN BOOKS: We will gladly send you our Bungalow Book, 


our Distinctive American Homes Book; also our Farm Buildings Book. 
State which one you are interested in and send 2¢ stamp for each book 
to defray mailing. The name of your Architect, Lumber Dealer and 
Contractor will be appreciated. Write 


Shingle Branch, West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn. 
1016 White Building, Seattle, Wash. 
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After play there’s 
nothing like a plunge 
in a fine bathtub 


The beautiful whiteness of KOHLER en- 
amel adds to the general attractiveness of 
KOHLER WARE. Hygienic designs, elimi- 
nating sharp corners and unnecessary projec- 
tions, makeit easy to keep KOHLER Bathtubs, 
Lavatories and Sinks clean. 


You will have special fondness for your 
bathroom if you embellish it with 


KOHLER WARE 


—always of one quality—the highest 


If you are building or 
intending to build, or 
if you are remodeling 
your residence, be sure 
to write us for a free 
copy of our interesting 
book, ‘‘KOHLER OF 
KOHLER.” 


BRANCHES 
Boston 

New York 
Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 
Atlanta 

Detroit 
Chicago 

Indianapolis 


“Viceroy” Bath, Plate V-15-FA 
(Patent applied for) 


“Its in in the Kohler Enc Kohler Enamel” 


KOHLER CO 


Founded 1873 


Kohler, Wis. USA. 


It contains illustra- 
tions of our different 
patterns in bathtubs, 
lavatories and sinks, 
and tells you how we 
have made enameling 
a fine art. Address 
Dept. S-6: 

BRANCHES 
St. Paul 

St. Louis 

Houston 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


Seattle 
London 


“Columbia"' Lavatory, Plale K-205-A 

















Your Kind of a Shoe 


ALSTONS FIT as agreeably as your 
hat or gloves with the authoritative style 
Now ready 
Booklet 


touch good dressing demands. 
for you in nearly 3000 good shops. 
free upon request. 


DEALERS: This shoe IN STOCK. No. 670. 
Gun Metal bal, grey kid top. Twin Six last. 
RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
Brockton (Campello), Mass. 
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EVENING POST 


a flash in the pan or bored me so I could not 
keep awake, just to encourage him to do 
better if he could next time. But upon this 
day I flounced out of the door and across 
the street to my own house the minute the 
benediction was pronounced. 

I did not go to the meeting of the mis- 
sionary society. I sent the treasurer’s 
books and my resignation by Molly Brown. 
Late the same afternoon she brought them 
back and said the society refused to accept 
my resignation. But I told her to keep them, 
that I was tired of walking the streets of 
Berton like a mendicant trying to collect 
dues. Let Sally Parks have the office. She 
was a good woman! 

“You shouldn’t do this way, Mary,” 
Molly said, tenderly reproachful. 

“T’m not doing any way, Molly, I’ve 
quit doing. I’m taking a rest,’’ I answered 
serenely. 

But the Lord alone knows how I suffered! 
I have never lived so blamelessly as a 
Christian as I now lived as a backslider. I 
remained at home, attended strictly to my 
own business, and talked about nobody, 
though talking was a privilege I had always 
enjoyed. Nothing went right. The church 
across the street accused me. I was very 
low in my spirit, and took rheumatism in 
my knees. But when I got painfully down 
to say my prayers, the yeast had gone out 
of my petitions and they didnot rise above 
my head. I could not pray with the same 
indignant fervor that sinners should return 
from the error of their ways and that back- 
sliders should be reclaimed. The very 
heathens seemed to stare at me reproach- 
fully from the ends of the earth, as if I’d 
forsaken them and left them to perish in 
their idolatries. 

Some people, with no holding-back 
straps to their minds, may prove that faith 
in God is an illusion, but no one can prove 
that about the religious life. It comes 
nearer fitting than any other kind of exist- 
ence. It is the very glove of immortality. 
If you cease suddenly to do the things 
you've always done in His name, it is like 
giving-up your ‘citizenship in one country 
and beeoming-an alien-in another without 
crossing your own threshold. 

I was far from understanding this at,first. 
I was like a poor old-lady Samson who went 
out and shook herself, and wist not that her 
strength had departed from her. 

I-was reduced to trying peptonoid Scrip- 
tures, like Emily. Peters when she reads her 
devotional exercises. Someone had given 
me a little book that contained one hundred 


*quotations’ from: the Old’ and New Testa- 
‘ments, designed like quick remedies to meet 


any emergency: ofthe soul without having 
But none of those verses 
were ‘written for: me. They were for the 
woman I had been. 

Still, something in me held out like the 
seven devils of perversity. A backslider 
will hold fast to his integrity and make less 
fuss about it than Job did. 

After two or three weeks had gone by 
Sally Parks came in one day, looking very 
meek and awkward, as if she’d never been 
in this house before, and didn’t feel free to 
come back to the kitchen where I was mak- 
ing pies. I showed her into the parlor and 
took off my apron. 

She told me all the news of the town, but 
I made no comment. She said she noticed 
I’d been keeping close at home lately, and 
she hoped it was not lagrippe. I told her no, 
I was very well, ‘Thank you.”’ She sup- 
posed I’d heard that Brother Hale was 
having trouble with the choir. I saw “Lily 
Triggs!” in capital letters on her lips, but I 
would not encourage her to say what the 
trouble was. The choir was as far from my 
thought as the East is from the West. 

“‘T reckon you know Charlotte resigned 
as president of our missionary society,’ she 
ventured. 

I did not know that either. 

“Have you planted your garden?” I 
asked, changing the subject so abruptly it 
was like casting Charlotte out of the win- 
dow. 

“No, I don’t get time to do anything at 
home since we’ve had so much trouble 
keeping the society together. I’m presi- 
dent now, you know,” she said with a sigh. 

“My lettuce is coming up like little green 
curls, and the radishes are ready for use,” 
I put in cheerfully. 

We went on talking at cross-purposes, 
she endeavoring to draw me back to church 


_ affairs while I circled and evaded the sub- 


ject, never implying by word or look that 
I’d ever been a Christian woman. When 
she arose to go she paused at the door, re- 
garding me with the forlorn expression of 
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a little old girl who wishes to be forgiven 
something. 

“Mary,” she began, “‘I make mistakes 
sometimes—we all do. I meant no harm 
when I told Charlotte about what you said 
to me that day, but : 

““Tf you see the Peters children as you go 
home, tell them their old cat has kittens in 
my woodshed,”’ I said, interrupting as if I 
had not heard what she was trying to tell 
me. 

‘Very well, I will,’ she answered sadly, 
and went out. 

The next Sunday I went to the Presby- 
terian Church. I felt very queer, with 
everybody staring at me during the singing 
of the first hymn. Doctor McAndrews 
read his sermon. I reckoned he always did, 
for the congregation sat as comfortably 
under it as if he were pasting it to them, one 
leaf at a time. But for me it was like hay- 
ing cold bread and ice water for breakfast 
when I’d been accustomed to hot biscuits 
and coffee. I went home chilled to the 
marrow of my spirit. 

The following Sunday I went to the Bap- 
tist Church, which I should not have done 
if I had remembered this was Communion 
Day. Doctor Fulton was already under 
way with his discourse when I came in. 
Whatever his text may have been, he 
preached long and earnestly upon the word 
“Baptidso.”’ The sense of what he said was 
that no one need hope for the remission 
of his sins who slurred the meaning of 
that word. ‘‘You must be baptized!’ he 
shouted with emphasis. 

He was a good man. But how a good 
man could preach just a doctrine which 
excluded so many other people from the 
Lord’s mercies was a mystery to me. 

When I was a child we had a Sunday- 
school song which ran something like this: 


Pull for the shore, sailor, pull for the shore! 

Heed not the rolling waves but bend to the oar. 

Safe in the lifeboat, sailor, cling to self no 
more, 

Leave the poor old stranded wreck, and pull 
for the shore. 


But I was too young to read the words. 
What I thought they sang was: 


Leave that poor old strangled wretch behind 
and pull for the shore. 





This seemed to me a most barbarous and. 
unchristian thing to do. I reckon it is the 
same way with me now about the Baptist 
doctrines—I miss the proper meaning. 

The worst was yet to come. Doctor 
Fulton closed his sermon by emphasizing 
the rite of ‘‘close communion.’ 

I would not confess myself a sinner or an 
outsider by leaving. The deacons passed 
the bread and wine. When they came to 
the pew where I was sitting they skipped 
me as if I were a dropped stitch. I turned 
deathly homesick in a moment for my own 
church. 

I hope I should have done right in any 
case and gone back to my own church after 
this experience, but that night I came down 
with influenza which developed into pneu- 
monia. The first person I saw when the red 
pain in my breast let go enough for me to 
get a good breath was Sally Parks bending 
over my bed. 

“Sally,”’ I whispered, ‘‘ how many blooms 
are there on your Cape jasmine bush?” 

“Hush, Mary dear. You are better, 
thank heaven! But Charlotte and I were 
frightened about you last night,’”’ she said 
tenderly. 

“Did you say Charlotte was here too?”” 
I asked feebly. 

“Every night while you were so bad off 
she was here. So many have called—Bap- 
tists and Presbyterians too. And our pastor 
offered a special prayer for-your recovery 
last Sunday.” 

I closed my eyes deeply comforted, as if 
suddenly my transgressions melted away. 
This may be the reason why penitents 
weep. I felt the tears start. 

“Sally,” I began, whimpering weakly, 
“T feel like the prodigal son. And your 
kindness feels like the fine robe his folks ran 
out and put on him when he came home!” 

“Don’t talk any more, dear!’ she con- 
tinued, smiling too. 

I was able to get out by Easter; but fora 
long time I felt as the wicked do after they 
turn from the error of their ways. I had 
a past to live down. But nobody in this 
church can say I didn’t do it with proper 
energy and assurance. I just took hold 
where I left off, and went on holding my 
own in the spirit and out of it. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 














Sellers Automatic Lowering 
Flour Bin. A slight pull 
brings it down over the 
table top for filling—a slight 
pressure puts it back into 
position after filling. Holds 
50 pounds of flour—50 
pounds that can be placed in 
this bin withvery little effort. 
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Kitcheneed Mastercraft Illustrating Automatic Lowering-Flour Bin 


OU will find embodied in it the necessary 
space and the necessary convenience features 
which make possible concentrated kitchen work. 


Sellers Kitcheneeds endeavor to, 
and do, concentrate such work 
to the last degree. | 


You will find the Sellers Kitcheneed an 
ideal piece of furniture—beautifully fin- 
ished, properly constructed—finished and 
constructed as carefully and painstakingly 
as the bookcase in your home. They 
have an oil hand-rubbed finish making 
them capable of standing up to the con- 
stantly changing atmospheric conditions 
in the average kitchen. 


Sellers ant-proof casters; automatic low- 
ering flour bin; new all-metal bread and 
cake box; sanitary guaranteed porceliron 


1001 Thirteenth Street 


Your Dealer 


Will Show You 


Sellers 
Kitcheneed 


Mastercraft 


and you will find in it 


Your Own Idea of What 
a Kitchen Cabinet 
Should Be 





Trade Mark Registered 


table top; sanitary glass sugar, spice, tea 
and coffee jars; afford ample room for all 
necessary ingredients and utensils 
essential to the preparation of all meals. 


If you will become but slightly familiar 
with Sellers Kitcheneeds through our 
book, “Your Kitchen Cabinet,” or by 
seeing them at your dealer’s, you will at 
once understand why they have earned 
this phrase, “ Your own idea of what a 
kitchen cabinet should be.” 


Sellers Kitcheneeds will conserve your 
strength to a remarkable degree. 


And, now then, go to your dealer’s, see 
and examine a Kitcheneed—operate the 
things we’ve told you about here, then 
you will realize fully that in Kitcheneed 
“‘Mastercraft”” you have the Kitchen 
Cabinet ideal. 


G. I. Sellers & Sons Company 


Elwood, Indiana 
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CHALMERS 





Do you understand 
these pictures? 


ANY times you have seen pictures of artists Jistening to their 
talking machine records, but you never saw pictures of great 

artists singing, in public, in comparison with their talking machine 
records. Did you? The artists whose pictures you see on this page 
are actually singing or playing (at Mr. Edison’s invitation) in direct 
comparison with his Re-Creation of their work by his new invention 


Lhe NEW EDISON 


HIS is a test which Edison invited and the music critics of more than two hun- 

dred of America’s principal newspapers, after hearing these tests (exactly as 
illustrated on this page), freely admitted in the columns of their own papers that their 
trained ears were unable to distinguish an artist’s voice or instrumental perform- 
ance from Edison’s Re-Creation of it. 


The New Edison is not a talking machine, 1's 22 invention which literally 


re-creates all forms of music. What 
will you have in your home? Will you haye a talking machine? Or will you have the New Edison? 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Dept. 2356, Orange, N. J. 


Edison Is The Only 
One Who Invites 
This Comparison 





No talking machine manufac- 
turer claims that his talking 
machine will reproduce an artist’s 
performance so perfectly that the 
reproduction cannot be distin- 
guished from the original. Edison 
alone makes this claim and Edison 
has proved its truth by hundreds 
of public demonstrations. The evi- 
dence of this is to be found in over 
two hundred different newspapers. 


Watch Your Local Papers 


for the announcement of a local merchant licensed by 
Mr. Edison to sell this new invention. Go to his store 
and investigate. Send to us for the brochure, “Music's 
Re-Creation”’ and the booklet,‘ What the Critics Say.’ 
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SNOW-BLIND 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“Tf you say anything like that again, 
Calk,” Rime began to threaten, ‘‘I’I1——”’ 

Indignation mastered him. He began to 
grope for wood. 


All this while seven dogs of the pack had 
followed Rime and Calk. At first they had 
hid themselves. The lurking pursuit was 
significant of a ravenous interest in Rime 
and Calk. Two of the nine had disappeared. 
They might have been seized and eaten by 
the seven in the midst of the gale. They 
might have escaped to the timber or to Fool 
Harbor to save themselves from destruc- 
tion. At any rate, the seven survivors had 
secretly stalked Rime and Calk all the way 
from the shelter of the big bowlder. They 
had not ventured near. It was the behavior 
of wolves rather than of dogs. 

As a matter of fact, Rime and Calk had 
released and rebuffed the dogs to their 
natural state. The dogs were no longer in 
servitude. They had been given no work; 
they had been denied food; they had no 
longer anything in common with the men— 
nothing to give or receive. They had been 
cast off. They were free. In this new rela- 
tion they had acted in concert, like a pack 
of wolves in patient chase of a dangerous 
quarry. One man had a whip—the other 
an ax. The dogs were cowards. They had 
stepped warily—curious, cautious, patient, 
keenly alert. Their feet had been silent on 
the carpet of snow. And they had not been 
fed for four days. 

Rime and Calk had been off guard all 
day long. They had caught no indication 
of the whereabouts of the pack: There had 
been no sound to alarm them. Had they 
been aware that the dogs were following— 
creeping closer all the while, bolder, more 
eager as the nearer approach was ignored— 
they would have been concerned and con- 
stantly watchful. Having accepted the 
suggestion that the whole pack had saga- 
ciously secampered off to Fool Harbor for 
food, however, they had. dismissed the 
menace for good and all. When they came 
to the patch of spruce, stumbling and fum- 
bling like disabled men, the dogs crept 
close and sat on their haunches, intent and 
amazed. 

By that time the pack was beginning to 

be surely aware that there was something 
the matter with the men. It was intensely 
interesting. Curiosity overcame them. 
They squirmed a little nearer. Joker even 
crept within a fathom of Calk and looked 
-him over at leisure. He was not driven 
away. It was astounding. He crouched. 
At that moment Calk’s voice was raised in 
anger against Rime. Courage failed the 
dog. He sat up. The other dogs crept 
closer. Nothing happened. They crept 
closer still. And they waited—ready for 
attack or flight. 

Calk stumbled against a bowlder. It pro- 
truded from the snow and had been swept 
bare by the wind. He sat down. The cari- 
bou meat was still in his hand. He was 
wroth with Rime. It seemed to him vaguely 
that Rime had sought to wrong him; and 
he was famished and weary to such a de- 
gree that he could not recognize his ill 
temper as nothing more than a symptom of 
his misery. His eyes were in agony. They 
were full of needles—a million red-hot 
needles. He wanted to rub them—to press 
them with his fingers. 

As the sun had warmed the air to a tol- 
erable temperature, he could safely take 
off his mitts. To do this, however, and to 
seek to ease his eyes with both hands, he 
must meantime dispose of the little rem- 
nant of caribou meat. Instead of thrusting 
it into his pocket, he placed it on the bare 
rock at his side; and, having made sure 
that it would not fall off, he drew off his 
mitts, put his hands to his aching eyes, and 
bent forward in an attitude of despondency, 
his weary, gloomy thoughts elsewhere. 

At the same time Rime began to break 
dry branches from the spruce near by. And 
presently Calk nodded—and dropped into 
a momentary doze. 

Joker, squatting twelve feet behind Calk, 
had observed the situation of the mouthful 
of caribou meat. So, too, had the pack. 
Joker, however, was nearest. Moreover, 
he was the bully of the pack, a mighty dog. 
The privilege of theft was therefore his. 
When Calk fell asleep, when he was still— 
when, for some reason or ‘other, he was 
obviously inattentive—Joker advanced a 
step, his head low, his king-hairs rising. The 
pack watched the enterprise with intense 


interest, their eyes wide, their mouths drip- 
ping; but they made no move or sound 
to interrupt it. Joker advanced delicately. 
Calk stirred. Joker fawned, anticipating 
discovery—dropped his fore quarters and 
wagged his tail. When Calk was still again 
he stepped swiftly, boldly close. Within 
reach, with his eyes shifting occasionally to 
the meat from an alarmed observation of 
Calk, he thrust his head forward, seized the 
meat, and withdrew. 

There was no sound from the pack. It 
may be that the dogs yielded to an obliga- 
tion of silence. Doubtless had the quan- 
tity of food been of consequence there 
would have been a snarling rush for a share 
of it. But the meat was a mere mouthful. 
Joker bolted it, undisturbed. No more 
than a minute had sped. Meantime Calk 
had continued deep in his doze. 

Rime gathered wood with his eyes closed. 
He was as blind as Calk. He suffered the 
same pain. It was preferable to fumble and 
stumble. When he opened his eyes, a little 
painful light entered through the quivering 
slits; but the objects reflected were con- 
fused and misty. It was hardly worth 
while to endure the pain for the meager 
advantage of the reward. As Calk, in his 
weakness and pain, mistrusted Rime, so, 
too, Rime was indignant and surly in his 
regard of Calk, both men being feverishly 
incapable of clear convictions or generosity. 

Having gathered his wood and touched a 
match to it, Rime stood away, brooding. 
Calk had suspected him—Calk had insinu- 
ated an ugly theft and betrayal. Well, Calk 
had the meat now. What would Calk do? 
The man who would suspect Rime might 
himself rob Rime. Where had the suspicion 
come from if not from the well of Calk’s 
own thieving inclination? A man was all 
well enough until misfortune precipitated 
a life-and-death crisis. No man was to be 
trusted in a crisis. It was then every man 
for himself and the devil take the hindmost. 
And if Calk had broken the meat—if Calk 
tried any of his tricks 

“Calk!’”’ Rime called. 

Calk did not stir. He had not slept for 
two days. His doze was profound. 

““Calk!’”’? Rime barked. He was alarmed. 
““Calk!” 

Calk started awake. 

“Where is you?” said he, bewildered 
after this depth of sleep. ‘‘I can’t see you. 
I’m black blind.” 

“Ha! You're there, is you?”’ 

“T been sittin’ here asleep.” 

“Well, I can’t see that far. I’m as blind 
as you. I called you twice. I thought you’d 
stole away with the meat.” 

“You'd no call t’ think ill 0’ me.”’ 

“The fire’s roarin’ hot. ’Twould thaw a 
stone. Fetch the meat over here.” 

“Jus’ a minute.” 

Calk put his hand where he had placed 
the remnant of caribou meat. There was 
no meat! He felt delicately over the sur- 
face of the rock. The meat was gone. It 
could not have fallen off. The rock was 
broad and flat. 

“You're dawdlin’,”’ 
“Make haste.” . 

“Jus’ a minute.” 

Again Calk passed his hand over the 
surface of the rock. He searched it com- 
pletely. There was nothing there. 

“Aurry up!’’ Rime scolded, 

Calk thought: 

“Rime took it!” 

The delay annoyed Rime and stirred his 
suspicion. What was the matter with 
Calk? What was he up to? Obviously 
Calk was playing for time. He was taking 
advantage of Rime’s blindness. He was 
doing something in secret. Rime’s ill- 
tempered suspicion flared. 

“T don’t reckon,’ said he, sneering, 
“that you could have lost that meat.” 

Calk replied: 

“How long is I been asleep here? I must 
have slep’ wonderful deep. I didn’t hear 
the slightest sound.” 

“No sound t’ hear.” 

“Ts I been asleep long?”’ 

““A matter o’ ten minutes.” 

“Ts you had the fire goin’ most o’ that 
time?” 

“T’low so. I been standin’ here warmin’ 
my hands an’ waitin’ for the coals. Fetch 
the meat.” 

Calk said: 

“T isn’t got no meat.” 

“What!” Rime ejaculated. 

““Meat’s gone.” 





Rime complained. 
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O scarcity of good leathers— 
even now they’re none too 
plentiful—will cheapen the 
quality or lessen the comfort of a 
shoe stamped Crossett. We believe 
old friends would rather pay a little 
more for their Crossetts—should 
it become necessary—to secure the 
old established Crossett quality. 
Turning to the interesting present: 
The range of Crossett styles was never 
more inviting—their comfort never 
more grateful. There is a Crossett 
dealer in your town—look him up. 
“Ci gina ps This trim model is bench 
\ eisaos ae made. Notice the toe cap. 
RRS \ H { Has invisible eyelets. Choose 
; 2 i ‘ it for style and comfort. 
x : \ \ Lewis A. Crossett, Inc. 
Ne \ \ \ North Abingon Mass. 





“Makes Lifes Walk Easy” 


TRADE MARK 


Priced $6 to $10 
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(The Owner of 


a DELCO 
Equipped Car 
is always 
a DELCO 
Enthusiast 





IDIZILCO 





ELECTRIC CRANKING LIGHTING IGNITION 


cars comes from the ease of operation and the 


7 \HE enthusiasm of the owners of Delco-equipped 


complete dependability of Delco Electric 
Cranking, Lighting and Ignition. These owners have 
learned through practical service that Delco equip- 
“ment inspires absolute confidence—that every func- 
tion will be performed when desired and with the 
full measure of efficiency. They are always eager 
to testify to that fact. 


These owners also know that Delco equipment means 
the maximum of comfort and security in driving. 
Service such as this increases the owner’s pride 
in his car and adds to that car’s prestige in the 


eyes of the public. 


More than half a million cars equipped 
with Delco Cranking, Lighting and Ig- 
nition are now in operation—and the 
number is being added to at the rate 
of 1200 a day. 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Co. 





A $2000.00 
Profit 


Without a cent 
invested 


Dayton, Ohio 


ON the tenth day of last 
August, R. J. Dickhout, 
of Detroit, was out of a job. 


On the thirty-first day of the 
same month he had earned 
$160.00 taking subscriptions for 


The Saturday Evening Post 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
The Country Gentleman 


In his second month he added to 
his earnings $275.00. 


By November, Mr. Dickhout had, 
without a cent invested, built up 


a business worth from $2000.00 to 
$3000.00 a year. 


We need more men like Mr. Dick- 
hout. Full particulars on request. 


Box 589, Agency Division 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Independence Square Philadelphia 











The quiet, frank disclosure, like the ad- 
mission of a child whose own fault in the 
premises is obvious, astounded and silenced 
Rime. For a time there was no sound except 
the roar and crackle of the fire. The watch- 
ful pack of dogs stirred uneasily; but they 
made no noise. And presently Rime spoke. 
He was not violent. He pitied Calk. Calk 
was, of course, concealing the meat. He 
might already have eaten it; taking advan- 
tage of Rime’s blindness, he might already 
have crept to the other side of the fire, 
thawed the meat and consumed it, pre- 
tending now to have been asleep. The 
probability, however, was that he was con- 
cealing the meat—that he would attempt 
secretly to thaw and eat it. 

Well, it was a natural theft. Calk had 
been misled and overcome by hunger. No 
invention of lies could divert the accusa- 
tion from him. He would lie, of course; 
but the implication was direct and sure— 
the meat had been in Calk’s possession and 
must still be in his possession, for the reason 
that he could not have been relieved of it. 
Calk’s state was pitiable. He was as witless 
as an erring, lying child. Rime’s wrath was 
not stirred. 

‘Speak me fair, Calk, an’ I’ll not mind,” 
said he. “‘Did you eat the meat?” 

Had Calk been guilty he would have been 
enraged and loud. Rather, now, he pitied 
Rime. He answered, gravely, patiently: 

“No, Rime.” 

“T’d forgive you, Calk.” 

“T’ve no need o’ forgiveness, Rime. I 
didn’t eat the meat. You knows that, 
doesn’t you?” 

“What did you do with it?” 

“T put it begide me on the rock. Then I 
fell asleep. Now ’tis gone.’ 

““What’s become of it?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You must know.”’ 

“Not if you don’t.” 

“Tsn’t you got no notion?” 

_ “Well—yes.” 

“What’s your notion?” 

‘Somebody must have took it whilst I 
slept.” 

“Oh, pshaw, Calk!’”’ Rime laughed. 
“That’s a pretty tough yarn. Can’t you 
see that? Why, there hasn’t been nobody 
round here t’ take it!” 

“‘T don’t know about that.” 

“Who? > 

*“Well—somebody.” 

“Name un.” 

“You, Rime!” Calk said deliberately. 

Still Rime was not angered. The charge 
was too preposterously an expedient of 
Calk’s to save himself from blame. It could 
not be taken seriously. 

“Oh, pshaw!”’ Rime laughed again. 

“You can see well enough,” Calk ac- 
cused. ‘‘You’ve been able t’ see all day. 
You’ve said so.” 

“T’m as blind as you.” 

“No, you isn’t, Rime.”’ 

“‘T’m tellin’ the truth.” 

“Tis not the truth.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” 

Calk rose. 

“Tf I can find you, Rime,”’ said he, ‘‘I’m 
comin’ over t’ where you is. Don’t move.”’ 

“T won’t budge. What you want o’ me?” 

“T wants my share o’ that meat.” 

“Yethievin’ dog!”’ Rimeroared. ‘‘Come 
within reach an’ J’ll strangle ye!” 

Calk’s stumbling advance toward Rime 
was watched with intense, inquiring interest 
by the seven ravenous dogs. They stood 
tense, with heads low, staring. When Calk 
fell they quivered. Whatever their suspi- 
cion, however, they were not yet sure of 
Calk’s incapacity. Calk recovered and 
stumbled on. The dogs advanced a few 
paces. There was something the matter 
with the man. What was it? He was not 
himself. He seemed to be sick. His power 
had diminished. Could he defend himself? 
Probably not. He had nothing in his hand. 
The pack crept noiselessly nearer. Obviously 
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the man was not aware of their presence; 
otherwise he would not have tolerated an 
inimical approach. He would have turned 
to berate and drive the dogs off. 

They were safe, then—they could creep 
closer still. And they did—in a tense, 
bristling pack. And when Calk halted, not 
sure of his direction through the brief re- 
maining interval, the dogs halted too, and 
crouched, all taut for the leap and the onset. 
It was Calk’s voice that delayed the at- 
tack. The dogs waited. The voice might 
portend an unperceived danger. It was 
better to wait a moment. 

“Where is you?” said Calk to Rime. 

“T’m here. I’m waitin’.” 

Calk changed his direction to the location 
of Rime’s defiant voice. He groped forward. 

“T’ll find you, Rime,” said he. 

“T’m waitin’.” 

A moment later Calk’s outstretched 
hands touched Rime. The men locked arms. 
“T wants my share!’”’ Calk demanded. 

“T isn’t got the meat, ye fool!” 

“Ye lie!” 

‘ For that,’’ Rime vowed, “‘I’ll throttle’ 
ye! ” 

Calk’s grip subsided abruptly. 

“Hist !’’ he exclaimed. 

They listened. 

“What’s that, Rime? You hear any- 
thing?” 

“T don’t know. I ——” 

Stas 

They listened again. They released each 
other. Turning, then, in the direction of 
their suspicion, they confronted the pack. 
They saw nothing. They were blind. 

“There! Hear that?” 

“Twas a growl!” 

“T tells you, Rime,” Calk whispered, 
breathless, “‘there’s ‘dogs round here! 
They’re in front of us.’ 

““We’ve been stalked all eee A 

“They’re crouched.” 

““Grope round for the ax. Quick! ’Tis 
somewheres near my feet. If you can’t find 
it seize an ember from the fire. I’ve my 
whip in my belt. Quick now!” 

Calk found the ax. 

YOU got ite. 

cA ” 








“Now!” said Rime. 

Both roared at the pack they could not 
see. Calk brandished the ax. Rime shot 
the lash of the whip forward. It found its 
dog. There was a yelp. 

FAS ELEM Rime gasped. “That was Joker!” 


“Mercy o’ God!” Calk exclaimed. 
rT was a narrow squeak, Rime. ° They 
was ready. 

“They re still ready.” 

“We're lost!” > " 

“Not yet! We can tana! un off. for a 
while. ace un, Calk! An’ keep the ax 
ready.” 


By and by Calk said: 

“T reckon it must have been a dog that 
stole that meat, Rime.” 

Solem glad of itt, Calk.” 

“Me too.” 

“We better stand back t’ back,” then said 
Rime. ‘We got a long time t’ wait. God 
knows how long!” 

They waited. 


When the two missing dogs of the pack 
arrived, alone and famished, at Fool Harbor 
there was instant consternation among the 
folk of the place. Where were the other 
dogs? Where were Rime and Calk? 

Within half an hour two men, with a 
team and a komatik, were striving up 
Rattle Gully to Northeast Barrens. Before 
dusk they had searched the nearer reaches 
and pushed out to the midst of the bar- 
rens. The smoke of Rime’s expiring fire 


drew them to Ragged Wood, where Calk 
and Rime were standing siege, back to 
back, both temporarily as blind as bats. 

“‘Whistle up the dogs,” said Rime. ‘‘We 
got t’ get Ezra Ball’s pack back t’ Fool 
Harbor somehow.” 
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Kenney Needle 


Fits Any Tub — 


Why I’ve Sworn Off 





Easily Put Up 


Four Fine Models —Only $6 to $25 


In use in thousands of the finest homes and hotels 


At Wide-Awake Stores Like These 


This is only a partial list.. Look for the stores showing 
a big colored picture —like that above —in their win- 
dows. Orsend coupon for free book and name of dealer. 


New York City 
Liggett-Riker-Hegeman Co. 
Gimbel Bros. 

Stern Bros. 
Jas. McCreery & Co. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Frederick Loeser & Co. 
Liggett - Riker- Hegeman Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Strawbridge & Clothier 
Gimbel Bros. 

Lit Bros. 
Berg Bros. 
Liggett-Riker-Hegeman Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
Jordan-Marsh Co. 
Liggett-Riker-Hegeman Co. 
Burditt & Williams Co. 

R. H. White Co. 


Utica, N. Y. 
Robt. Fraser 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Walbridge & Co. 
D. L. Hamil Co. 
Weed & Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co. 
The Hunting Co. 
George W. Stallman 


Hartford, Conn. 
Brown-Thompson Co, 
G. F. Fox & Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Barnard, Sumner & Putnam Co. 


Newark, N. J. 
Liggett - Riker- Hegeman Co. 
L. Bamberger & Co. 
Benjamin Myer & Co. 
John B. Foster 


Albany, N. Y. 
Albany Hdw. & Iron Co. 
Hoy & Co 


Springfield, Mass. 
Oliver & Howland Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
King Hdw. Co. (6 stores) 
Marshall & Pendergast 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Weldon & Kelly 
Kaufman & Baer 
Kelly & Jones 
Joseph Horne & Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 
qohe Bassett & Co. 
. S. Mersick Co. 


Providence, R. I. 
Liggett - Riker- Hegeman Co. 
Belcher & Loomis Hdw. Co. 


Washington, D. C. 
S. Kann, Sons & Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
J. Goldsmith & Sons Co. 
Passaic, N. J. 
J. Abbott & Son 
East Orange, N. J. 
R. H. Muir 
Erie, Pa. 
Erie Dry Goods Co. 


West Side Drug Emporium 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Henry Gilbert & Son 
C. M. Forney 


Detroit, Mich. 


J. L. Hudson Co. 
T. B. Rayl Co. 
Schaefer Rubber Co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Foster-Stevens Co. 


Cleveland, O. 
Wm. Taylor & Sons 
The May Co. 
The Kinney & Levan Co. 


Toledo, O. 
Lion Store 
Star Hdwe. Co. 
Eberth Co. 
Columbus, O. 
The Z. L. White Co. 
Wm. H, Conklin Co. 


Cincinnati, O. 
The Jno. Shillito Co. 
Schaefer Rubber Co. 
Mabley & Carew 
Dayton, O. 

Riker-Kumler Co, 
M. J. Gibbons 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Vonnegut Hdwe. Co. 

Evansville, Ind. 
H,. E. Bacon Co. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Meyer Bros. Co. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Marshall Field & Co. 
Mandel Brothers 
Buck & Rayner (6 stores) 
Cobb-Whyte & Laemmer 
Springfield, III. 
Robt. Phillips 
J. E. Murphy 
Jno. Bressmer Co. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Crowley Bros. 
Kasjens & Entwistle 


Moline, Ill. 


Shower 


Moline Htg. & Constr. Co. 


On Taking a 


So has my wife. 


EVER again—lI’ve reformed. 
off on taking a bath—that is, in the usual sense of the word. 
Most of us, when we speak of a bath, have in mind the old way — filling a tub. 


Now 


9 D. 





We've both sworn 


maybe I’m a crank, but I balk at that—and here’s why: 


When you fill a tub, you finish in the same water you start with — finish in mie 


water — water filled with impurities washed out of the pores. 


At least that’s the 


unless you take the trouble to empty the first water and do the job over again. 


The Modern Way to Get Clean— 


A Constant Rinsing Process 


Any particular person would throw up his 
hands in holy horror at water that’s dirty before 
And yet water that’s 


getting in. 


you get out is just about as bad. 


absolutely fresh and clean. 


A shower is a constant rinsing process. 
impurities are washed off the body, out of the 
tub and dow i 
with body, water and tub all clean as a whistle. 





' That’s why so many people nowadays no 
Z longer believe in taking an ordinary bath. © 

Instead they take a shower—wash in running 
water—every drop from the first to the last 


Quick and Convenient— 






























Quincy, Ill. 
Best Bros. Plbg. & Htg. 
Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ph. Gross Hdwe. Co. 


LaCrosse, Wis. 
Baker, Neibuhr Co. 


Kenosha, Wis. 
E, J. Sullivan 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Emporium Merce. Co. 
Golden Rule Dept. Store 
Schuneman & Evans 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Voegeli Drug Co. 
McGuire & Hastings 
W. K. Morison & Co. 


Duluth, Minn. 
I. Freimuth Dept. Store 


Fargo, N. Dak. 
C. Norman 


Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
R. B. Griffith Co. 


Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
W. B. Dow & Co. 


Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Jas. Ferris & Sons 


Billings, Mont. 
Hart-Albin & Co. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Fred'k Nelson 
Ernst Hdwe. Co. 





Tacoma, Wash. 
The People’s Store 


Spokane, Wash. 
The Crescent Store 
Stowell Hdwe. Co. 


Portland, Ore. 
Honeyman Hdwe. Co. 
Woodward Clarke & Co. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Emporium 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sun Drug Co. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Carthey & Dumbeck 


Reno, Nev. 
Reno Drug Co. 


Denver, Colo. 
A. T. Lewis & Sons Dry 
Goods Co. 
The Joslin Dry Goods Co. 
Daniels & Fisher Stores 


Co. 
The Strickland Drug Co. 
Schulz Drug Co. 
The Geo. Mayer Hdwe. 
Co. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Crews & Beggs 


Nogales, Ariz. 
Roy & Titcomb 


Fort Worth, Tex. 
W. C. Stripling 


Kansas City, Kan. 
G. Q. Lake (2 stores) 


And Downright Fun 


Another big advantage of the modern shower 
is its quickness and convenience—no waiting 
for a tub to fill. 


In addition, it’s downright fun—makes either 
hot or cold water twice as refreshing and. in- 
vigorating—turns getting clean into the finest 
kind of frolic and sport. 


Helps You Keep in Trim 


As any doctor will tell you, the stimulation of a daily 
shower goes far more than skin deep. 
It’s great medicine for the whole system—stirs up the 
blood, promotes heart action, strengthens the nerves and 
invigorates the whole internal mechanism. 


Especially beneficial first thing every morning—a quick 
washdown in running water gives you a running start on 
the day—fills you chock-full of all-day Ginger and Hustle. 


Burlington, Ia. 


Burlington Plbg. & Htg. 


oO. 
Stewart-Hayden Co. 


Davenport, Ia. 
C. E. Schlegel 
E. C. Fisher 


Mason City, Ia. 
W. J. Daly Co., Inc. 


Waterloo, Ia. 
Forum Drug Co. 
Henderson's Pharmacy 


Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Boysen Drug Co. 
Bamberg's Pharmacy 


Fort Dodge, Ia. 
Pray Bros. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
a Drug Co. (3 stores) 
Peck Dry Goods 
Ses 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Famous & Barr 
Scruggs-Vandervoort- 
Barney 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Orchard & Wilhelm 
Dougherty & Mortense 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Bradshaw Drug & Paint 


Co. 
Lahr Hdwe. Co. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
W. J. Pettee & Co. 


Muskogee, Okla. 
Muskogee Hdwe. Co. 





dirty before 


All 


you finish 


No Curtain — No Wet Hair 


No excuse now for any one being without a shower. 
No excuse for any one sticking to the old way. 

The Kenney Needle Shower turns any bath tub into the 
equivalent of an expensive stall shower, at a fraction of 
the cost. 


A permanent all-metal fixture that is easily and quickly 
attached. 


Does away with all need for a curtain—there is nothing 
to spoil your fun. 


Works on a brand-new principle—a patented exclusive 
feature makes all the water hug the body and run down 
into the tub instead of spattering off — all splash is elim- 
inated. 

Guaranteed not to splash out of the tub— 
try it on approval to prove it. 

Like all needle showers, it sends all the water direct 
against the body instead of first drenching the head—doesn’t 
wet your hair a particle unless you prefer to duck your 
head under. 


Simplicity Cuts the Cost Down 
In every way this new kind of shower is a revolutionary 
improvement. 
Yet the cost complete—with four fine models to choose 
from—is only $6 to $25. 
All due to simplicity—to eliminating the curtain and 
other parts heretofore necessary evils. 


and you can 


Try One On Approval 


Any wide-awake dealer—any department store—any 
drug or hardware store—any plumber—either has this new 
kind of shower in stock or can get any model for you, and 
will let you try it on approval. 


Or if your dealer hasn’t stocked up, simply write to us— 
we'll send you any model by mail—/end it to you for a 
10-day see-for-yourself test. 


In either case, the trial won’t cost you a single cent 
unless you are thoroughly satisfied, unless you want to 
keep the shower. 


A Free Book You'll Enjoy 


If you want to know all 
about the fun and benefits 
of bathing in running water, 
then send your name and 
address for the free book 
pictured here—“‘ Keeping 
Well by Keeping Clean.” 

It will give you an en- 
tirely new viewpoint on 
bathing—it’s chock-full of 
sound common sense about 
how to keep at your best, 
both summer and winter, simply by getting more invigoration out of 
soap and water. 

It also tells all about all four models of the Kenney Needle Shower— 
why they don’t splash out, how they never interfere with filling the 
tub, and how any model will be loaned to you for 10 days see-for-your- 
self enjoyment without any obligation to keep it. 

It will take you only a minute to tear out the coupon and start it on 
its way—and I promise you one of the most interesting books you've 
ever had in your hands. Wiekrs GC, 





The Curtainless Shower Co., Inc. 


25 West Broadway (Address) 5 South Wabash Ave. 
New York (Dept. M.) Chicago 
Handled in Canada by 
THE CANADIAN SALESMEN 
92 Notre Dame St., East, Montreal 


SASASSEEEEEERE EEE EEEEEEKEEEEEEEEEEEE SEES EEE ER EEE BEBE EEE 


Tear Out and Mail 


Address Dept. M., and mail to nearest ofice—25 West Broadway, 
New York, or 5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
The Curtainless Shower Co., Inc. 

Please send along that book which “W.H. C." says is so good— 
“Keeping Well by Keeping Clean.’ 
Write name abd address in margin.) 





Pees sseeuaaaanay, 
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United States Rubber Company 


ERE are soles for active 

men and women; for romp- 
ing, shoe-scuffing children— 
soles that will last and last and 
last. Rinex is a new material, 
scientifically made for the 
express purpose of shoe-soles, 


Rinex Soles are tonic to tired 


feet. They give buoyancy to 
the step, and add life to both 
shoe and shod. Rinex Soles are 


Sole and Heel Department 


1790 Broadway, New York City 
60 High Street, Boston, Mass. 





waterproof, flexible and have 
plenty of spring to them. Yet 
they are not rubber. In fact, 
they differ radically from either 
rubber or leather. Tell your shoe 
dealer you want Rinexed shoes. 
Tell him you must have them— 
and, if he hasn’t got them right 
now, to be sure to have them 
for your next purchase. And 
get them for the entire family. 


Made in black, white and tan by 
the world’s largest rubber manu- 
facturer. 


rs . 
Remember, “Rinex.’’ 
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MAIOR MILES 


(Continued from Page 17) 


in positions where they would shed the 
most light on the scene, the elder of the 
two drew from his pocket a _ well-filled 
wallet. : 

“There’s just an even thousand in it, 
Ben!” he exclaimed as he laid it carefully 
on the sill. ‘‘Have yo’ brought yores with 
yo’? If yo’ have, just place it beside mine 
an’ the winner can gather fo’ himself.” 

“Suits me, Judge!’’ responded his com- 
panion as he proceeded to place his money 
at the spot indicated. ‘Yo’ an’ I know th’ 
rules an’ I don’t expect we need a third 
party. Let’s get busy an’ put th’ gaffs on 
our birds. Aftah that we’ll pit them when- 
evah yo’ say th’ word.” 

A couple of little negro boys came for- 
ward with the game cocks and held them 
while, with waxed ends and chamois, their 
masters dexterously performed the sacred 
rite of what is known to the talent as heeling. 

As they were immersed in these warlike 
preparations, two dark forms stole from the 
shelter of the shrubbery beyond the barn 
and took up positions where they could 
view with ease the proceedings on the in- 
side. The larger of the two was a stout 
white man, of full habit. His companion 
was a diminutive personality, black as the 
night. The stout man glued his eye to the 
widest crack he could find and reconnoi- 
tered. 

“Watch th’ old Judge heelin’ Miltiades, 
Jodey!”? he whispered. ‘By th’ gods of 
wah, he’s usin’ a two-inch gaff! Th’ old 
heathen! I wish he had it undah his own 
hide!” 

“Mistah DuBois is a-gwine to fight dat 
shawl-neck, an’ he’s shuah some chicken!”’ 
whispered Jodey as he placed his mouth 
against the Major’s ear. “His niggah done 
told me dat he brung him all de way from 
Jackson fo’ dis fight, an’ he’s a hell-terror. 
He calculates to put one ovah on de Judge; 
but, Lawd, Lawd, how dat man will git 
earthquaked! Still, I calculate its a-gwine 
to be some battle.” 

The Major’s sporting blood surged 
through his personality in veritable ecstasy 
as he watched the rival gladiators face each 
other. 

“There’s nothin’ to prevent yore pressin’ 
th’ bet a little, Judge,”” vouchsafed the law- 
yer as he brought his champion forward. 
“This is merely a suggestion on my part, 
because. I imagine yo’ figgah yo’ have 
risked enough already on that mawnin’- 
glory of yores.”’ 

Outside the barn a fat man’s face became 
contorted with speechless rage. 

“Th’ infernal scoundrel!’’ exploded the 
Major, while Jodey vainly attempted to 
restrain him. “Why, the mental misfit— 
th’ poor, cheap crook! If circumstances 
would permit of it I’d go in theah an’ cut 
his hea’t out! Talkin’ about my bird like 
that! Huh!” 

“Take it easy, Majah; take it easy,’ 
whispered Jodey. “‘He’s a-gwine ter git his. 
He’ll be steppin’ far an’ fast. befo’ long.’”’ 

But the Judge was talking again and the 
Major bent his ear to the crack to listen. 

“T don’t mind makin’ it five hundred 
mo’, Ben,’”’ he drawled. ‘Does that fit 
yore fancy?”’ 

“Fits like a suit of clothes,’’ rejoined the 
other. 

Like two irresistible forces coming from 
opposite directions, the birds rose in the air 
and clashed together. The force of the im- 
pact rocked them back as they landed on 
the canvas. 

As the battle progressed it took all 
Jodey’s ingenuity to control the Major. 
With every fresh assault that worthy rose 
on his tiptoes, and would have given audi- 
ble vent to his feelings had not his Man 
Friday exercised what amounted to almost 
brute force to prevent him from revealing 
his presence. 

Jodey’s prognostication that it would 
be a long battle was fully borne out. With 
steel and wing and beak the combatants 
fought each other all over the pit, each 
seeking to score an advantage that would 
count; but after a while the magnificent 
fighting qualities of Miltiades began to as- 
sert themselves. With each successive flight 
he drove his adversary backward and time 
eS again ripped his feathers with his armed 
heels. 

Throughout it was a desperate encoun- 
ter, fought to a finish with the heroism that 


has stamped the game bird, since time began, 
with the great glory of superb achievement. 
But Miltiades, older in the game and more 
crafty, followed up every advantage until 
finally, catching his opponent in an un- 
guarded moment, he drove thesteels through 
his brain. ; 

The district attorney gazed ruefully at 
his fallen champion, while the Judge slipped 
quietly over to the sill on which the money 
lay and pocketed it without comment. It 
was no time for an exchange of courtesies. 

A few moments afterward the victor and 
the vanquished stole from the barn, brief 
good nights were spoken, and the Judge, 
carrying his lantern in one hand and a sack 
containing Miltiades in the other, headed 
for home. 


Stealthily Judge Merriman 
along, chuckling as he went. He was just 
congratulating himself on the success of 
his mission, with its attendant monetary 
advantages, and was rounding the cor- 
ner leading up to the main avenue when 
a dark figure emerged from the shadows 
and accosted him: 


““Good evenin’, Yore Honah! Been out’ 


fo’ alittle frolic?” 

The Judge halted dead in his tracks; and 
even by the dim, uncertain light of the 
flickering lantern it could be seen that his 
face paled, and consternation was written 
on his countenance as he recognized the 
man who had addressed him. 

“What are yo’ doin’ heah?’”’ he quavered. 
“What is it? What do yo’ want?” 

“JT don’t blame yo’, suh,’” volunteered 
Major Miles somewhat irrelevantly and 
overlooking the question direct—‘“I don’t 
blame yo’. Th’ cares an’ responsibilities of 
yore office, an’ the trials an’ tribulations 
attendant on an election contest, warrant 
yo’ in takin’ some relaxation. All work 
an’ no play is liable even to put th’ Injun 
sign on th’ judicature. Did yo’-all have a 
pleasant entertainment, Judge? I hope an’ 
trust yo’ did.” 

Major Miles’ air and intonation were 
those of a philanthropist. Judge Merriman 
regarded him closely for a second or two. 

“Why. didn’t yo’ trail th’ district attor- 
ney?”’ he snorted viciously, brushing aside 
the Major’s amenities. “‘Why should yo’ 
single me out?” 

“A man that’s gunnin’ fo’ whales ain’t 
got no time to go diggin’ round fo’ a canful 
of worms,’’ responded the Major in even 
tones. “Th’ learned district attorney 
wasn’t totin’ anythin’ that interested me. 


‘Besides, I wanted to have a little hea’t-to- 


hea’t talk with Yore Honah.”’ 

The Judge grunted. 4 

“Go on,” he snarled; ‘I’m listenin’.’’ 

“JT reckon yo’ remembah, Judge,” re- 
sumed the Major, “how I declared myself, 
in yore cou’t th’ othah day, to be on th’ 
side of law and ordah. Well, I still have 
both shoulders against th’ band wagon of 
refo’m, an’ I’m pushin’ hard.” 

Major Miles paused to let his words sink 
in; then assuming the air of an orator he 
lifted his right hand in declamation and 


proceeded: 


“Th’ sanctity an’ well-bein’ of any com- 
munity depends on th’ mannah in which 
its rules an’ regulations are carried out; an’ 
th’ example of those in high places should 
be th’ beacon light from which laymen 
may gathah inspiration fo’ betterment an’ 
uplift. 

‘*Refo’m movements, Yore Honah, often 
take their initiative in ways that are incom- 
prehensible to ordinary citizens.” 

Judge Merriman started backward as 
the Major proceeded to deal out his own 
plastic platitudes. 

He stepped clear from the sidewalk and 


‘set the bag containing the game chicken 


down against the fence. He recognized the 
grim vein of humor permeating the Major’s 
rhetoric, The bread he had cast on the 
waters was returning seventy-and-seven- 
fold, and he bowed his head in thought, 
while his right hand sought his inside breast 
pocket. 

“Come, come!’’ he suddenly broke in. 
“Yo’re not here for yore health. How 
much shallit be? And what will yo’ take to 
play dead? Supposin’I give yo’ two hundred 
dollahs? That should repay yo’ for this 
night’s work an’ leave a balance fo’ charity.” 

Major Miles broke into a rippling laugh. 


scurried | 
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Cit the Sign 
of the Nurses Face 


HE looks forth from this advertisement and 
from the more selective druggists’ windows — 
the Nurse. She is the symbol of trusted serv- 


ice, of high ideals—both so wholesomely associated 
with San-Tox. 


Indeed, you have but to try any San-Tox prepara- 
tion to appreciate what the charm of utter purity, of 
utmost quality can mean. 


Does your skin ask a Shaving Cream soothing, 
restful, safe? San-Tox Shaving Cream is of that 
purity on which these things depend. A Tooth 
Paste? None is more purifying or delightfully cleans- 
ing than San-Tox. A Shaving Lotion? San-Tox 
Shaving Lotion gives just the tonic, cool refreshment 
a shaven face should have. 


Small wonder that you can share the San-Tox 
druggist’s supreme confidence in any San-Tox prepara- 
tion—indicated by his cheerful willingness to return 
your purchase money: so assured is he of your 
approval of San-Tox quality, of San-Tox purity. 


Be assured of this—San-Tox purity is so unques- 
tioned that we believe it should command your atten- 
tion to the Sign of the Nurse in the druggists’ win- 
dows and to the whole wide range of San-Tox 
Toilet and Household preparations. And to that type 
of druggist, too, who builds his business only through 
the purest and best. 


SAN -TOX FOR PURITY 
DeWeneGywehi cag 











A few San -Tox Toilet Luxuries from the complete 
line of 125 Toilet and Household Preparations 


This Drug Store Sign 
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Watches” 














HE PURPLE RIBBON worn 
by South Bend Watches is the 
symbol of their high Quality. 


It is the mark of their character—a 
reminder of their handsome, distin- 
guished appearance, their excellent 
workmanship, and lifelong accuracy. 


Moreover, this South Bend Purple 
Ribbon enables you to instantly tell 
these exceptional watches from all 
others at your jeweler’s. 


They may be obtained at prices 
ranging from $16.00 up to $100.00. 


The new, Extra-Thin 19-jewel model 


offers several advantages never before 


combined in watches selling at $27.50 


SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY 
19 Studebaker Street, South Bend, Indiana 





May we send you our Catalog? 




















“Through High School 
— Then to College” 


This caption tells you the goal 
that Bradford Clark of Connecti- 
cut has set for himself. Common 

enough, isn’t it? 
The way he has chosen to 
accomplish his aim is far less 
common, but none the less 

interesting. 

H&* devotes his spare time during vacations and during the 
school year to acting as the local subscription representa- 
tive of The Curtis Publishing Company. He often makes 
$25.00 in a single month, which gives him plenty of spending 
money, and also fattens his scholarship savings-fund rapidly. 
If your aim is similar to young Clark’s, let us explain the 
Curtis way of helping young men earn college expense money. 


Box 591, Educational Division 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Independence Square, Philadelphia 














EVENING POST 


“You grieve me, Judge, by makin’ such 
a suggestion,’ he purred—‘“‘grieve me an’ 
hurt my feelin’s beyond’measure. It’s not 
an occasion for talkin’ about th’ financial 
aspect of this lamentable circumstance. 
An’ I ain’t goin’ to remind yo’ what would 
happen if some brother or sister were to 
spread th’ tidin’s. It’s a time, Yore Honah, 
fo’ Christian fo’bearance; a moment fo’ 
men an’ brethren to talk with open hea’ts— 
an’—an’ ’’—here the Major coughed—“‘if 
I might say so, Judge—open pocketbooks.” 

The eminent jurist stifled a groan. 

“Nevah mind about brotherly love,’’ he 
broke in rudely; ‘“‘yo’ve got th’ goods on 
me. How much willit cost? I’m willin’ to 
pay th’ price.” 

“Now, now, Judge! Don’t get excited!” 
exhorted the Major as he reached out and 
gave the lapel of that gentleman’s coat an 
admonitory tug. ‘“‘Control yore emotions. 
A man of yore weight can nevah be shuah 
of his hea’t. Now, Judge—confidentially, 
man to man—how much do yo’ suppose I 
have contributed or subscribed to th’ fund 
for th’ protection of what we will politely 
call home industry durin’ th’ past year?” 

“‘Tt’s a holdup,’’ moaned the man he had 
addressed—‘‘a rank holdup! Why should 
yo’ come to me about it? An’ why connect 
me with yore contributions?” 

“There’s a monument out in th’ ceme- 
tery, Judge, erected over th’ blessed mar- 
tyrs of th’ Lost Cause who were shot in 
retaliation. To snme of us who remembah 
it, th’ happenin’ looked like cold-blooded 
murder; but th’ othah fellahs said it was 
just wah, an’ that they were playin’ th’ 
game accordin’ to th’ rules and with all th’ 
advantages. 

‘Individuals, in settlin’ their differences, 
don’t differ much from nations. When 
they get down to cases th’ law of retaliation 
always prevails. By reason of th’ under- 
ground methods of a corrupt political 
system I find that I am loser. Yo’ can’t 
blame me, Judge, if I am usin’ my own 
methods to get it back.” 

“T won’t stand fo’ it! I won’t be victim- 
ized!”? howled the other. ‘‘I wasn’t th’ 
only member of th’ ring.’”? His face was 
livid with suppressed fury. ‘I was cau- 
tioned to beware of yo’. A friend of mine 
told me th’ othah day that yo’ had mo’ 
tricks than a pet monkey. Didn’t yo’ hand 
me a yearlin’ that can’t get out of her own 
way? I'll give yo’ five hundred—that’ll 
be th’ very last cent!” 

Major Miles shook his head mournfully. 

“Take yore time, Judge—take yore 
time!” he exhorted. ‘‘ Aftah prayerful con- 
sideration yore bettah nature will assert 
itself. An’ a year from to-day yo’ will 
realize that I have been yore onliest brothah 
in this mattah. That was a hefty bet yo’ 
won from th’ district attorney, Judge. 
Really, as a mattah of fact, gamblin’ on a 
chicken like Miltiades was just th’ same as 
stealin’ it. If I might make a suggestion, 
Judge—an’ just to save yo’ unnecessary 
trouble—I think I would hand it ovah 
without countin’ it. What’s a mattah of a 
few hundred dollahs between two gentle- 
men who know how to preserve their own 
counsel?” 

“Why, yo’ infernal old ——” 

“Stop right there, suh!’? enjoined the 
Major in tones that could not be misunder- 
stood. “There’s no use in boostin’ th’ 
undertakah’s game. Forget th’ personal 
ae of it an’ tell me what yo’re agoin’ to 

One 

In the half light Judge Merriman care- 
fully studied the Major’s countenance. He 
read nothing therein but grim determina- 
tion. He hesitated a moment and then 
pushed a fat roll of bills forward. 

“Yo’ win!’ he hissed as he turned to go. 
“Yo’ve got a full hand this time; but some 
day I’ll even up th’ score. There’s yore 
blamed chicken. I hope he smothers in th’ 
sack befo’ yo’ get him home!” 

The discomfited one wheeled abruptly 
and with long strides passed rapidly from 
view. He had just reached the corner when 
the voice of Major Miles, echoing from the 
gloom behind, arrested his steps: 

“Oh, Judge! Oh—oh—Judge!” 


? 


“What’s th’ mattah now?” croaked 
back that individual. “Do yo’ want my 
ovahcoat?”’ 


“No, indeedy, Yore Honah!”? hummed 
the Major. ‘‘Yo’ certainly were generous. 
But, if yo’ wouldn’t mind, could I trouble 
yo’ to do me a favah and present my com- 
pliments to th’ gentleman who cautioned 
yo’ to look out fo’ me? 

“Just tell him, suh,’’ concluded the 
Major—‘“‘just tell yore friend that he’s a 
real prophet an’ that I ran to form,” | 
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MEAT-TREATS 


You'll smack your lips too, 
and say ‘“‘Um-m-m Meat- 
‘Treats’’—see if you don’t, 
once you have tasted a sand- 


wich made from Ham, or Tongue or 
Chicken Meat-Treat [potted], or 


from one of the other kinds (for slic- 
ing). They are all perfectly delicious. 


> MAH oo EN 
THE NATIONAL DELICATESSEN 
Made in Milwaukee 

are sold by the pound or in tins, 
to serve hot and to serve cold. Write 
us if your dealer does not sell them. 
Or, send us his name and 20 cents in 
postage, and we'll mail you, prepaid, ~ 
a full size tin of Ham or Tongue 
Meat-Treat [potted]. If you prefer 
Chicken, send 25 cents; or 15 cents 
for the French (for slicing). 


FREE: Write for our booklet 
« “Suggestions,” contain-* 
ing recipes for many dainty dishes, 


L. Frank & Son Co. Dept. A-4, Milwaukee 


DEALERS: Write for ‘‘Frank-Ness’’, the 
magazine chock full of profit making helps 
for your Delicatessen Department. 


BROKERS: Write. 








Including numbers used by 
Caruso, Paderewski, Farrar, 
Schumann-Heink and all 
great artists, may be had in 


“Century” Edition—10c 


the peer of any sheet music, published any- 
where, at any price. 

Here are a few random numbers from 
our ‘‘Century”’ Catalog of 2000 titles:— 


PIANO SOLOS 
Doll’s Dream . . Oesten | ‘Martha’ fantasie Dorn 
Fairy Barque Smallwood | M’nlight Sonata Beethoven 
Valse de Concert. Mattei | Sonata Pathétiqre B’thoven 
Les Sylphes . . Bachman | Up ina Swing’. Montaine 


PIANO DUOS : 










































Poet and Peasant . Suppé | Shepherd Boy . . . Wilson 
Pure As Snow . . . Lange | Silver Stars .... Bohm 
Qui Vive Galop, . . Gang | Valse Bleue... Margis 
Sequidilla .... . . Bohm | Zampa Overture . . Herold 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 
Flower Song... . Lange | Serenade ... Schubert 
Traumerei .. Schumann | Simple Confession Thome 
Humoresque .. .Dvorék | Spring Song Mendelssohn 









VOCAL SOLOS 
Flower Song(Faust)Gounod | Toreador’s Song . 
Ave Maria, . . Mascagni | Barcarolle. . . 
Gypsy Song (Il Trov.) Verdi | Home to Your M’t’s Verdi 



















Ask your dealer to show you ‘‘Century” 
Edition and give youa catalog. If he can’t, 
don't take a substitute, but send your order 
and remittance direct to us, with his name, 
and we will fill it and send you a complete 
catalog free. 


CENTURY. MUSIC: PUBLISHING ‘CO; 
225::W. 40th: Street; NewYork 2: 






































OLD or RENTED anywhere at 
% to ™% Manufacturers’ Prices, 
allowing Rental to Apply on Price. 
i FREETRIAL. Installment payments 
te for circular 285. 


APU ie desired, Wri 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago 






THE CLENDENING, 190 W. 103 St., New York 
Select, Home-like, Economical, Suites of Parlor, 


- Bedroom, Private Bath for two persons $2.00 daily. 
=] Write for descriptive booklet G with fine map of city. 
Write for 


WANTED NEW IDEAS Write for 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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Borrowed t 
.azor for thi 


““Didn’t pay a cent; didn’t deposit anything. Just agreed to 
bring it back after 30 days’ use if I didn’t like it. After trying 
it out, I gladly paid $5.00 for it. It’s the best shaving outfit 
I ever used, because the Razor automatically sharpens its own 





blades. I get more clean, smooth shaves from a single AutoStrop 
Razor blade than I used to get from a dozen others. I simply 
insert the strop in the Razor-head, move the razor back and forth 
a few times and I have a new, keen edge. When through shaving 
I do not have to take the razor apart or remove the blade to 
clean it—just rinse the razor, wipe it off and put it away.”’ 





Why dont You borrow 
an AutoStrop Razor? 


Your dealer will lend you one, without 
cost or deposit, on 30 days’ trial. You 
pay if you are satished; if not, you re- 
turn the razor with no obligation what- 
ever for its use. 


Under this method there 
Dealers can be no loss. You /end 
an AutoStrop Razor to a customer—if he 
keeps it, you make your sale; if he returns 


it, you send the used razor to us and we re- 
turn to you a new one in its place. We 
assume all the risk and provide for you a 
definite sales plan. Write to us for details. 





AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 345 Fifth Avenue, New York 
This offer is also good in Canada. 83 Duke Street, Toronto 
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Steeplejack removing a sixty-foot 


“25 The Value of Armco Iron’s Rust- 
Resistance Increases With the Labor 
Cost of Replacement 


Armco (American Ingot) Iron’s permanence as a roof is more valuable 
than asa rain spout. There’s little labor in replacing a rusted ash can, but 
a lot in putting up a new water tank. 
















And when it comes to heavy plate work like smoke stacks, metal freight 
\ cars, drainage pipes or ga’ tanks, the replacement cost is extreme, not alone 


\ 


\ for material but for labor. 


~ARAMCO IRON 


f does not depend upon its rust-resistance alone for its su- Laboratories—the best equipped commercial laboratories 
A periority, its true, long-time economy in the heavier con- in the United States for the study and improvement of 
structions and plate products. Easy workability, welding sheet metal. Why not benefit by this unusual service? 
1 qualities, ductility—all these must be considered in 
“> f'Wisd reaching a verdict on Armco Iron. Home Owners 
| il] &% These characteristics of Armco Iron are due to its ; 
4 | % purity —it is the purest iron made—and to the conscien- The general use of Armco Iron products will save 
; al i tious care and rigid inspection given to its manufacture. FOU OD CYLON es side. Among the many products— 
p | } It is almost wholly free from impurities, not only the galvanized, polished, enameled—that are made for the 
Fi r | é familiar ones in solid form, but also those of perhaps home are hot water heaters, roofing, stoves, underground 
; more vicious effect in the form of gas. It is physically ee ek Faves furnace eee er Mitneers 
of | even, and unequalled in those other qualities that make pee asian? Baroage cans, EAE ee) soba uaa 
: : for rust-resistanice and waste-prevention. closet tanks, etc. If you have any trouble securing what 
f i : you want made of Armco Iron—be it what it may— 
J of Service to Manufacturers write to us, for we can surely put you in touch with 
f of f _ some manufacturer or dealer who will supply you. The 
y f aS Manufacturers and big users of sheet and plate metal Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Monessen, Pa., will 


' products are invited to refer their problems to the Armco gladly send a catalog of rust-resisting Armco Iron Fences. 


FREE—“The Story of Armco Iron” 


A complete story of rust-resistance and waste-prevention in 
sheet metal is told in this volume. If heeded, it will lead con- 
sumers and manufacturers to eventual economy. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING 
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The failure to specify 
Armco Iron Water Stor- 
age Tanks is an admis- 
sion that less 








than the most 
durable will do. 
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' L MILL COMPANY 
S f Licensed Manufacturers under Patents Granted to 

Py f The International Metal Products Company 

i ‘] 
/ i a Box 840, MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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eX” a / BRANCH OFFICES: 
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F f LS Detroit Cleveland New York San Francisco 
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These enormous discharge pipes of the Jeffer- 
son-Plaquemine drainage project at New 
Orleans were built of Armco Iron by John H. 
Murphy Iron Works of New Orleans. 




















Gas tanks are most logical places for the 
use of Armco Iron—the iron that’s made 
to last. Besides, Armco Iron forms easily. 
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THE SATURDAY 


By Albert Atwood 


T IS strange how soon any financial mar- 

ket forgets the sensation made by a big 
plunger after he has dropped out of sight. 
Stock-market profits which are actually 
cashed in become stable wealth, and losses 
are so rarely mentioned that one must dig 
long among musty, ponderous bound vol- 
umes of the daily press to recall incidents 
that were the talk of Wall Street less than 


a decade ago. The particular adventurer” 


I have had in mind often signed his name 
to newspaper and magazine articles during 
the height of his vogue. In one such article 
he wrote these bitterly prophetic words: 

“From the very nature of the case, the 
securities on the curb are speculative— 
they cannot be classed with seasoned invest- 
ments; nor is it their aim to be so classed.” 

If I remember rightly, it was this same 
promoter who once declared that the basic 
fact which operated to the advantage of 
the small investor in mining stocks of the 
variety he sold was that ‘‘one man can look 
as far into the bowels of the earth as 
another.’”’ Which suggests that all his cus- 
tomers must have been nearsighted. 

But there has always been a better ele- 
ment on the curb, and about ten years ago 
it began to show real activity. The first 
sign of civic spirit, so to speak, came after 
some big swindles had been pulled off in its 
midst. Up to that time the curb had been 
an open market in a far more free-and-easy 
sense than it is to-day. There was no or- 
ganization, no such thing as membership; 
and any unscrupulous promoter could 
freely market his nefarious wares. During 
the boom period that ran from 1901 to the 
bursting of the United Copper Bubble in 
1907 mining shares were foisted on the curb 
at prices five times the value of the mines if 
they could produce a quarter of a century 
longer than they actually can! 

It was about this time that E.S. Mendels, 
who had been associated with the curb for 
more than forty years and had long been 
regarded as the dean of the fraternity, or- 
ganized a vigilance committee of five bro- 
kers. Mendels was an enthusiastic little 
man, full of energy and facts. At first his 
volunteer work accomplished little, like 
other pioneers; but in all rough, tough com- 
munities vigilance committees are vastly 
better than no government at all. Grad- 
ually Mendels and his backers assumed 
more power. His office came to be called 
the Curb Agency. Many a broker or pro- 
moter was called up to the little office and 
told to remove himself and all his works 
from the curb, which he usually did. 

The Stock Exchange authorities sup- 
ported Mendels to a large extent, and the 
police often backed him up. Formerly it had 
been a common practice for curb brokers 
to welsh, or “‘lay down,” on their contracts. 
Mendels and his little band of courageous 
workers began to post the names of all 
defaulters on a bulletin board, and con- 
ditions rapidly improved. 


Permanent Organization 


Just before Mr. Mendels died, about 
five years ago, he formed the New York 
Curb Market Association, which has be- 
come a powerful organization. What was 
once just a meeting place for perhaps a hun- 
dred traders, who drifted to a common 
spot and were held together only by habit 
and a sort of mutual understanding, has 
become a veritable exchange, rivaling the 
Stock Exchange itself. The association even 
requires that stocks must be listed. It can- 
not prevent dealings in unlisted shares, but 
it can discourage them. Pressure is brought 
upon the quotation companies not to report 
unlisted dealings, and a few years ago an 
incipient boomlet in certain worthless oil 
shares was squelched because the associa- 
tion would not permit their listing. 

To list its stock on the curb, a company 
does not have to provide any such ex- 
haustive information as it does on the 
Stock Exchange. The curb admits what 
might be called “floaters,” or “‘cats and 
dogs,”’ with a par value as low as ten cents 
a share; but any company that seems es- 
pecially uncertain the association officially 
dubs a “‘prospect,’’ which is fair warning 
to all of its doubtful value. With so many 
shares of small market as well as face 
values, the actual turnover in money is 


rarely so large on the curb as might be ex- 
pected. A transaction that on the Stock 
Exchange would have the effect of a peb- 
ble on the ocean might prove in its cash 
equivalent a perfect tidal wave on the curb. 
A few hundred shares of a stock like Beth- 
lehem Steel would involve enough cash to 
swing a deal in millions of penny mining 
shares. 

““Washing”’ stocks on the curb is not 
quite so easy as in former days. A pro- 
moter would widely advertise the fact that 
on a certain day his much-touted stock 
would appear on the curb; would, in fact, 
be listed, though the phrase then had no 
meaning whatever. Persons living at a 
distance from the curb would be much 
impressed by such a statement, and the 
promoter would then give orders to various 
brokers to buy and sell a large quantity of 
stock from and to each other. Thus the 
stock was given a fictitious activity. The 
brokers, by previous agreement, bought 
and sold the same few shares back and 
forth to each other. It was like splashing 
in a washbowl, but to the outsider it looked 
like the real ocean. A group of promoters 
was discovered one day, after market hours, 
making merry over a bottle of wine in a 
restaurant not far from the curb. 

“Why this hilarity?”’ asked a friend who 
took a vacant seat. 

“We sold five hundred shares of real 
stock to-day!”’ was the joyful retort of the 
promoters’ curb man. 


Dealings in Standard Oil 


And the sheet that day showed transac- 
tions of twelve thousand shares in that 
stock. The washing of new curb stocks often 
ran into tens of thousands, with only a few 
hundred shares actually sold. Before buy- 
ing any new stock on the curb, the small 
investor will do well to discover whether it 
really has been listed; and, if so, whether 
as a ‘‘prospect”’ or not. He should also ask 
his broker to supply him with at least the 
essential features of the information on file 
at the Curb Association. Finally he should 
inquire whether the broker offering the 
stock is really one of the three hundred-odd 
members of the association, for often the 
loudest and most irresponsible claims in 
behalf of curb stocks are made by persons 
who cannot get into the association. 

The curb has literally sprung into great- 
ness since the European war began. Never 
before has it been blessed with a simultane- 
ous surplus of business in both pups and the 
better grade of stocks. For a brief period 
in 1900-01 it afforded a preliminary mar- 
ket for United States Steel, Amalgamated 
Copper, and similar big promotions, before 
the Stock Exchange took them over. Fora 
long period the only market for Standard 
Oil was on the curb, the Rockefellers, for 
reasons of their own, not caring to have it 
placed on the Stock Exchange. 

This was no great plum, however, for few 
brokers or curb speculators could afford 
such a high-priced stock, even if the in- 
siders had not held on to nearly all of it so 
tightly as they did. But when the United 
States Supreme Court split the Standard 
Oil into thirty-four parts in 1913 an enor- 
mous speculation sprang up in thesegments 
and the curb prospered as never before. 
This business was in full swing when the 
sudden outbreak of the war shut down 
every stock market in the world. The curb 
was perhaps the first to open. It had noth- 
ing to fear from foreign selling, because 
curb stocks were not owned abroad. 

In the spring of 1915 the curb became 
the scene of more- dizzy pyrotechnics in 
stock prices than any market in the world 
had ever witnessed before. Stocks that had 
been offered in bundles at almost the price 
of old paper suddenly became tokens of 
great wealth. Complete records cannot be 
had, because in some cases the stocks had 
knocked about at prices too low to be no- 
ticed. Dealings in them had been like a 
fleeting shadow, not worth the attention of 
the quotation sheets. The shares of one 
company, which had been kicked about 
the curb shortly before at five cents apiece, 
rose to eighty-one dollars. In two months 
Lake Torpedo rose from fifty cents to fifty 
dollars. Electric Boat common, compara- 
tively unknown, was rushed up from under 
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Layall hyou bbaceol? 


A PIPE BLEND THAT HAS MADE 
“RICH-MILDNESS” POSSIBLE @& 


Hand in hand—working together—each one 
of the imported and domestic tobaccos in Harmony 
Pipe Blend plays an important part. 


One tobacco in Harmony is selected for its 
“fruity” richness. One for its delicate pungency. 
One for its full “body.” Another because of its un- 
usual sweetness and another for its fragrant aroma. 


By selecting and blending just enough of each 
kind of tobacco—not too much or too little of any 
one kind—Harmony Pipe Blend gives you a flavor 
such as no other tobacco has ever accomplished. 
The Harmony flavor might be called “rich-mild- 
ness” so skillfully does richness shade into mild- 
ness. And best of all, absolutely without a trace 


of harshness or discord. Liggett Myers Tebeeco Cr. 








®A PIPE BLEND@& 


To be had at clubs, hotels and most tobacconists. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, enclose 15 cents in stamps, and we will send you this full-sized one-eighth 
pound tin, prepaid. Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., 212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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O ANY BOY who sells The Saturday Evening 

Post, we offer the opportunity to attend the 
Inauguration next March, with his father or mother, 
at our expense. 

Would you like to go? ‘There’ll be the ride in the train. 
Did you ever sleep in a Pullman and have your meals on the 
dining car, as the country goes sliding past? There will be 
the sights of Washington—all the great government build- 
ings, and the Washington monument. There’ll be the mon- 
ster parade, with you perched up in the grandstand. 

If it sounds good to you, just send your name and address 
today. Your chances of making the trip will be smaller every 
day you wait. 
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twenty dollars to five hundred and eighty; 
the preferred stock, from fifty dollars to 
five hundred and eight. Later, one share of 
the common stock was exchanged for ten 
shares of Submarine Boat, and more than 
two million shares of the new stock were 
traded in during the month of August alone 
round fifty dollars a share. 

Sales of stocks during 1915 were nearly a 
thousand per cent greater than the year 
before, and more than six hundred million 
dollars of new securities found their way on 
the curb. Eighteen stocks alone rose nearly 
two hundred and sixty million dollars. Two 
curb brokers made enough to enable them 
to buy seats on the Stock Exchange at sev- 
enty thousand dollars each. One of these 
young men had been a runner, or errand 
boy, only fifteen years before. In 1915 he 
acted as a specialist in one of the big new 
copper mergers, the stock of which was 
tried out on the curb before it went on the 
Stock Exchange, and his profits during four 
months at the height of the speculative 
madness were reputed to be nearly half a 
million dollars. 

Scarcely less extraordinary has been the 
growth of the curb market this year. It 
is said that on one day, when the Stock 
Exchange reported three hundred and 
fifty thousand shares of total overturn, the 
curb boasted four hundred and twenty- 
one thousand. Merger after merger was 
launched; and the outside market was kept 
in constant turmoil, trying to digest these 
new motor, motor accessory, tire, rubber, 
copper, zine, chemical, phonograph, steam- 
ship, sugar, chain store, oil, tea and muni- 
tions mergers. Already it was said that the 
stocks traded in on the curb represented all 
the personal necessities of man, including 
restaurants, milk, groceries, shoes, shirts, 
collars, gloves, ties, clothing, cigars, to- 
bacco and cigarettes. 


Relations With the Exchange 


It is no wonder that the curb brokers 
have had one of their periodical waves or 
fits of desiring to go indoors; of becoming 
a real stock exchange, with a roof over their 
heads. No doubt, one reason for this desire 
on the part of the more responsible mem- 
bers is to get rid of questionable promot- 
ers, who have always infested the outside 
market. 

“Your special committee,” said the chair- 
man of the association in a report that 
recommended going indoors, ‘‘was ap- 
pointed to draw up a plan of reorganization 
which would eliminate certain fundamental 
ills that cannot be stopped in a free-for-all 
market.” 

So the curb brokers voted with great 
enthusiasm to go indoors. But fifty-one 
powerful Stock Exchange houses, from 
which the bulk of the curb business comes, 
promptly suggested to the curb that it 
should stay where it is. And, though the 
Stock Exchange has no recognized author- 
ity over the curb, such a hint is always 
enough, for among the members of the 
Curb Association are great numbers of em- 
ployees of Stock Exchange firms, and even 
members of the Stock Exchange itself, 
whose custom it has been to refuse to do 
business on the outside with anyone who 
could not get another Stock Exchange firm 
to stand back of him and ‘‘clear’”’ the deal. 

“The New York Curb Market is open to 
all who choose to trade there,” says a con- 
spicuous special notice in its constitution; 
“but no one is obliged to accept any con- 
tract which is not acceptable.” 

If the curb went under a roof—so reason 
the Stock Exchange brokers—it would be 
necessary to accept any contract offered, as 
they do on the floor of the Stock Exchange 
itself; and this would make it necessary to 
deal with irresponsible persons. Then, too, 
the curb might not let go of good stocks 
when the Big Exchange got ready to take 
them in. 

So the Stock Exchange brokers want the 
curb kept out in the open, and that is 
where it will stay. 

But who can blame the curb boys for 
their ambition to go indoors? Such a meas- 
ure, so good authorities reason, would drive 
up the value of curb memberships, or seats, 
from two hundred and fifty dollars, the 
present figure, to possibly twenty thou- 
sand dollars. The total commissions on the 
curb have been figured this last year at 
fifty million dollars; and if once access to 
this market could be restricted and limited 
the value of seats would soar like the dizzi- 
est war brides. 

Editor’s Note —This is the second of Mr. Atwood’s 
two papers on the New York Curb Market. 
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The Comfort Brace 


For 18 years the best, 
Shirley Presidents are 
now better, lighter and 
neater than ever. The 
new improved trimmings 
lie flat, and have no 
metal edges to rub 
against or cut garments. 
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Wear this scientifically constructed 
health belt, endorsed by physicians and 
surgeons. A light but durable support for 
the abdomen which greatly relieves the 
strain on the abdominal muscles. 


THE “WONDER” 
HEALTH BELT 


Releases the tension on the in- 

Sy ternal ligaments and causes’the in- 
ternalorganstoresume their proper 

positions and perform their func- 

pj tions in a normal, healthful way. 

Easy to adjust—a great comfort 

to the wearer. For men, women 

and children. Write for descriptive 

folder or send $2 for the belt on money-back 
guarantee. In ordering, send normal measure of 
your waist and give name of your regular druggist, 


The Weil Health Belt Co. 649.3 Stn, ek 
DRUGGISTS: Vecuerie. and full 
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A sample 1917 model “Ranger’’ bi- 
cycle, on approval and 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
f Write at once for large illustrated cat- 
\@| alog showing complete line of bicycles, 
g| tires and supplies, and particulars of 
M]) most marvelous offer ever made on a 
bicycle. You will be astonished at our 
| low prices and remarkable terms, 
RIDER AGENTS Wanted —Make 
=» money taking orders for Bicycles, Tires 
: and Sundries from our big catalog. Do 
\j/ Business direct with the leading bicycle house in 
? America. Do not buy until you know what we 
can do for you. WRITE TO US. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. S-55, CHICAGO 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


drinking himself to death. Ithink Eugenia’s 
insane. She seems to have no influence 
over him at all.”’ 

Mr. Pett moaned sympathetically. 

“And now the papers have found out that 
I am his aunt, and I suppose they will print 
my photograph whenever they publish an 
article about him.” 

She ceased and sat rigid with just wrath. 
Mr. Pett, who always felt his responsibili- 
ties as chorus keenly during these wifely 
monologues, surmised that a remark from 
him was indicated. 

“Tt’s tough!” he said. 

Mrs. Pett turned on him like a wounded 
tigress. 

“What is the use of saying that? It’s no 
use saying anything.” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Pett, prudently re- 
fraining from pointing out that she had 
already said a good deal. 

“You must do something.” 


Ann entered the conversation for the first , 


time. She was not very fond of her aunt, 
and liked her least when she was bullying 
Mr. Pett. There was something in Mrs. 
Pett’s character with which the imperious- 
ness which lay beneath Ann’s cheerful atti- 
tude toward the world was ever at war. 


“What can Uncle Peter possibly do?” ' 


she inquired. 

“Why, get the boy back to America and 
make him work. It’s the only possible 
thing.” 

“But is it possible?” 

“Of course it is.” 

“Assuming that Jimmy Crocker would 
accept an invitation to come over to Amer- 
ica, what sort of work could he do here? He 
couldn’t get his place on the Chronicle back 
again, after dropping out for all these years 
and making a public pest of himself all that 
while. And outside of newspaper work what 
is he fit for?”’ 

“My dear child, don’t make difficulties.” 

“T’m not. These are ready-made.” 

Mr. Pett interposed. He was always nerv- 
ously apprehensive of a clash between these 
two. Annhadred hair and the nature which 
generally goes with red hair. She was im- 
pulsive and quick of tongue, and—as he 
remembered her father had always been—a 
little too ready for combat. She was usually 
as quickly remorseful as she was quickly 
pugnacious, like most persons of her color. 
Her offer to type the story which now lay 
on her desk had been the amende honorable 
following on just such a scene as this prom- 
ised to be. Mr. Pett had no wish to see the 
truce thus consummated broken almost be- 
fore it had had time to operate. 

“T could give the boy a job in my office,”’ 
he suggested. 

Giving young men jobs in his office was 
what Mr. Pett liked best todo. There were 
six brilliant youths living in his house and 
bursting with his food at that very moment 
whom he would have been delighted to start 
addressing envelopes downtown. Notably 
his wife’s nephew, Willie Partridge, whom 
he looked on as a specious loafer. He had 
a stubborn disbelief in the explosive that 
was to revolutionize war. He knew, as all 
the world did, that Willie’s late father had 
been a great inventor, but he did not accept 
the fact that Willie had inherited the dead 
man’s genius. He regarded the experiments 
on Partridgite, as it was to be called, with 
the profoundest skepticism, and considered 
that the only thing Willie had ever invented 
or was likely to invent was a series of in- 
genious schemes for living in fatted idleness 
on other people’s money. 

“Exactly,” said Mrs. Pett, delighted at 
the suggestion. “The very thing.” 

“Will you write and suggest it?”’ said Mr. 
Pett, basking in the sunshine of unwonted 
commendation. 

“What would be the use of writing? 
Eugenia would pay no attention. Besides, 
I could not say all I wished to in a letter. 
No, the only thing is to go over to England 
and see her. I shall speak very plainly to 
her. Ishall point out what an advantage it 
will be to the boy to be in your office and to 
live here ——” 

Ann started. 

“You don’t mean live here—in this 
house?”’ 

“Of course. There would be no sense in 
bringing the boy all the way over from Eng- 
land if he was to be allowed to run loose 
when he got here.” 

Mr. Pett coughed deprecatingly. 

. “T don’t think that would be very pleas- 
ant for Ann, dear.” 


“Why in the name of goodness should 
Ann object?” 

Ann moved toward the door. 

“Thank you for thinking of it, Uncle 
Peter. You’re always a dear. But don’t 
worry about me. Do just as you want to. 
In any case I’m quite certain that you won’t 
be able to get him to come over here. You 
can see by the paper he’s having far too good 
a time in London. You can call Jimmy 
Crockers from the vasty deep, but will they 
come when you call for them?” 

Mrs. Pett looked at the door as it closed 
behind her, then at her husband. 

“What do you mean, Peter, about Ann? 
Why wouldn’t it be pleasant for her if this 
Crocker boy came to live with us?” 

Mr. Pett hesitated. — 

“Well, it’s like this, Nesta: I hope you 
won’t tell her I told you. She’s sensitive 
about it, poor girl. It all happened before 
you and I were married. Ann was much 
younger then. You know what school-girls 
are, kind of foolish and sentimental. It was 
my fault really. I ought to have iY 

“Good Heavens, Peter! What are you 
trying to tell me?” 

“She was only a child 4 

Mrs. Pett rose in slow horror. 

“Peter! Tell me! Don’t try to break it 
gently.” 

“Ann wrote a book of poetry and I had 
it published for her.’’ 

Mrs. Pett sank back in her chair. 

“Oh!” she said, it would have been 
hard to say whether with relief or disap- 
pointment. ‘Whatever did you make such 
a fuss for? Why did you want to be so 
mysterious?”’ 

“Tt was all my fault really,’ proceeded 
Mr. Pett. ‘‘I ought to have known better. 
All I thought of at the time was that it 
would please the child to see the poems in 
print and to be able to give the book to her 
friends. She did give it to her friends,’’ he 
went on ruefully, ‘‘and ever since she’s been 
trying to live it down. I’ve seen her bite a 
young fellow’s head off when he tried to 
make a grandstand play with her by quot- 
ing her poems which he’d found on his 
sister’s bookshelf.” ; 

‘But, in the name of goodness, what has 
all this to do with young Crocker?” 

“Why, it was this way: Most of the 
papers just gave Ann’s book a mention 
among Volumes Received, ora couple of 
lines that didn’t amount to anything; but 
the Chronicle saw a Sunday feature in it, 
as Ann was going about a lot then and was 
a well-known society girl. They sent this 
Crocker boy to get an interview from her, 
all about her methods of work and inspira- 
tions and what not. We never suspected it 
wasn’t the straight goods. Why, that very 
evening I mailed an order for a hundred 
copies to be sent to me when the thing ap- 








' peared. And’’—pinkness came upon Mr. 


Pett at the recollection—“it was just a 
josh from start to finish. The young hound 
made a joke of the poems and what Ann 
had told him about her inspirations, and 
quoted bits of the poems just to kid the life 
out of them. I thought Ann would never 
get over it. Well, it doesn’t worry her any 
more—she’s grown out of the schoolgirl 
stage—but you can bet she isn’t going to 
get up and give three cheers and a tiger if 
you bring young Crocker to live in the same 
house.” 

“Utterly ridiculous!’ said Mrs. Pett. ‘‘I 
certainly do not intend to alter my plans 
because of a trivial incident that happened 
years ago. We will sail on Wednesday.” 

“Very well, my dear,” said Mr. Pett 
resignedly. ‘“‘Just as you say. Er—just 
you and I?” 

““And Ogden, of course.” ; 

Mr. Pett controlled a facial spasm with a 
powerful effort of the will. He had feared 
this. 

*T wouldn’t dream of leaving him here 
while I went away, after what happened 
when poor dear Elmer sent him to school in 
England that time.’’ The late Mr. Ford 
had spent most of his married life either 
quarreling with or separated from his wife, 
but since death he had been canonized as 
“poor dear Elmer.” “‘ Besides, the sea voy- 
age will do the poor darling good. He has not 
been looking at all well lately.” 

“Tf Ogden’s coming, I’d like to take 
Ann.” 

“ Why? ” ° 

“She can ”” He sought for a euphe- 
mism. ‘“‘ Keep in order” was the expression 
he wished to avoid. To his mind Ann was 
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The Board of Directors of a gigantic 
wholesale grocery concern had gathered 
to select a new president. 

A keen, broad-minded director spoke 
up: ‘I know the man we want,” and he 
named the president of a great National 
Bank. 

“What!” cried one astonished direc- 
tor, “‘What does a banker know about 
our business?” 

“This man knows more than just 
banking,” was the answer. ‘Banking, 
like wholesaling, is only one phase of 
business. This man is not limited to 
any one field. He knows all the depart- 
ments of business—finance, economics, 
organization, selling, accounting.’’ They 
discussed the matter from all stand- 
points. Finally they agreed unanimously 

: to get him if they could. 

The banker accepted the presidency of the wholesale grocery concern 
at a salary of $100,000. 

In a surprisingly short time, he had completely reorganized the whole 
concern. 

New, well-planned office short cuts replaced the old, roundabout 
methods. 

The former sluggish office force was snapped into a wide-awake, power- 
ful organization with a capacity to handle enormous business. 

The inspiring success of this banker, in a business totally new to him, 
was the result of his broad business training. His greatness lay in his 
knowledge of business fundamentals. Each move, each decision he made 
was backed up by a clear, intelligent grasp of the why and the how of the 
problems he had to solve. 

The problems this man had to face were far more complicated than 
those listed below. Yet some of these comparatively simple problems 
are rocks upon which business careers are smashed. Sooner or later, 
you, too, will meet these questions. How will you answer them? 

What are the six things a business man 


should watch for and satisfy himself on be- 
fore he signs his name to a business paper 
Mate 


Do you know why most inexperienced pro- 
moters fail trying to raise money for a new 
business, and how to avoid their mistakes 

aes Pe 


Do you know the vital difference to a busi- Can you figure how much of any particular 
ness man between “ getting aloan”’ and “‘dis- article a retailer should order, by the number 
counting his note,’’ and when each is neces- of turn-overs per year, necessary for profit in 
sary. eee we that line . s lee gt 3 


When you hire a man do you know what Can you analyze the market of a proposi- 
questions to ask and what to leave unasked tion so as to tell accurately whether it will be 
in order to get a line on the applicant’s char- cheaper to sell direct by mail, or through 
acter without his realizing it . . . . ? usual trade channels . A ren 


The Knowledge That Carries Men Through 


You cannot give any one answer to these broad questions. Circumstances 
vary. But the big underlying principles always remain the same. It is the 
knowledge of the basic principles that carries men through to success. 

This broad grasp of the fundamental principles of business and the applica- 
tion of them to the individual case is what the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
is giving to more than 40,000 business men today. 

The Modern Business Course and Service of the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute gives you a logical foundation on which to build your future business knowl- 
edge and experience. All departments of business are covered and presented to 
you in interesting, practical form. 


The Kind of Men Enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often enrolled for the Modern Business 
Course and Service of the Alexander Hamilton Institute, along with ambitious 
young clerks in their employ. Among the subscribers are such men as: 
Alfred I. DuPont, of the DuPont Powder Companies, capitalized at 
$120,000,000; Melville W. Mix, President of the Dodge Mfg. Co., a $1,500,000 
corporation; Geo. M. Verity, President of the American Rolling Mills, a 
$5,000,000 corporation; Wm. H. Ingersoll, Marketing Manager of the biggest 
watch company in the world; N. A. Hawkins, General Sales Manager of 
the Ford Motor Car Co.—and scores of others equally prominent. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the highest standing is represented in the Advisory 
Council of the Alexander Hamilton Institute. This Council includes Frank A. Vanderlip, 
President of the National City Bank; Judge E. H. Gary, head of the U. S. Steel Corporation; 
John Hays Hammond, the famous engineer; Joseph French Johnson, Dean of the New York 
University School of Commerce, and Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician and economist. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
143 ASTOR PLACE NEW YORK,N. Y. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


A careful reading of this 128-page book, 
“Forging Ahead in Business,’’ copy of 
which we will send you free, will repay 
you many times over. It will help measure 
what you know—what you don’t know, 
and what you should know—to make 
success sure. It will make you want to 
get the study habit. If you feel uncer- 


; Send me ‘Forging Ahead in Business’ — FREE 
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tain of yourself, if you long for bigger re- : Business 
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Name.. 


sponsibilities, power, influence, money— AGO O9S 5 va seh ROGER Aeros RRS Saag cee 
this Course and Service will fit you to 

grasp the opportunities that are bound to Business 

come to those who are prepared. POBUPIGIE Le We. aobeca veces tosencsnuivencashcnvtanaeeacce oe 
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Floor Finish 


is made especially for floors and staircases where the 
floor finish must stand the hardest kind of wear. 


And because it stands this extra severe test, Kyanize 
is also the best for all other interior woodwork—in- 
cluding furniture. 


Kyanize simply will not scratch, check, soften, peel, 
turn color or stick to the furniture. 


It is easy to apply and dries with a beautiful bril- 
liancy of finish that lasts indefinitely. 


It freshens, beautifies, and makes new every object 
of furniture—every bit of flooring and woodwork 
in the house. 


And a Kyanized surface is a sanitary surface. It 
is so hard and smooth that it’s no trick at all to 
keep it clean. 


For all white work on wood, metal or plaster— 
inside or outside the house —Kyanize White 
Enamel enjoys the same popularity that Kyanize 
Floor Finish obtains among high-grade varnishes. 


There's a Kyanize Deal- 
er in yourtown. If you 
do not know him— write 
us. We will gladly give 
you his name and ad- 
dress, He is a good man 
to know. 





The Kyanize Line of 


Finishes and Enamel This is the Sign of 


the Kyanize Dealer 
Boston Varnish Company 


Makers of Fine Varnishes 
Everett Station, Boston, U.S. A. 
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Will You Sell Your 
Spare Time? 


VERY successful business enterprise is directly re- 
sponsible for a large number of minor successes. 

To attach one’s self to such a business is, therefore, a long 
step in an upward direction. The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman reach every nook and corner of the United 
States and Canada. We want you to actas the connect- 
ing link between ourselves and our readersin your vicinity. 


We want you to renew their subscriptions from year 


to year—to add new readers wherever you can. If you 
want to attach yourself to a successful business—if you 
want to be successful yourself—this is your opportunity. 
Write for particulars. 


Agency Division, Box 597 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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the only known antidote for Ogden, but 
he felt it would be impolitic to say so. 
“look after him on the boat,’ he con- 


‘| cluded. ‘‘You know you area bad sailor.”’ 


“Very well. Bring Ann. Oh, Peter, that 
reminds me of what I wanted to say to you, 
which this dreadful thing in the paper 
drove completely out of my mind. Lord 
Wisbeach has asked Ann to marry him.” 

Mr. Pett looked a little hurt. 

‘She didn’t tell me.’’ Ann usually con- 
fided in him. 

“She didn’t tell me either. Lord Wis- 
beach told me. He said Ann had promised 
to think it over and give him his answer 
later. Meanwhile, he had come to me to 
assure himself that I approved. I thought 
that so charming of him.” 

Mr. Pett was frowning. 

“She hasn’t accepted him?”’ 

“Not definitely.” 

“T hope she doesn’t.” 

“Don’t be foolish, Peter. 
an excellent match.” 

Mr. Pett shuffled his feet. 

“T don’t like him. There’s something 
too darned smooth about that fellow.” ° 

“Tf you mean that his manners are per- 
fect, I agree with you. I shall do all in my 
power to induce Ann to accept him.” 

“T shouldn’t,” said Mr. Pett with more 
decision than was his wont. ‘‘You know 
what Ann is if you try to force her to do 
anything. She gets her ears back and won’t 
budge. Her father is just the same. When 
we were boys together, sometimes ——’” 

“Don’t be absurd, Peter—as if I should 
dream of trying to force Ann to do any- 
thing.” 

‘“We don’t know anything of this fellow. 
Two weeks ago we didn’t know he was on 
the earth.” 

‘What do we need to know beyond his 
name?”’ 

Mr. Pett said nothing, but he was not 
convinced. The Lord Wisbeach under dis- 
cussion was a pleasant-spoken and present- 
able young man who had called at Mr. 
Pett’s office a short while before to consult 
him about investing some money. He had 
brought a letter of introduction from Ham- 
mond Chester, Ann’s father, whom he had 
met in Canada, where the latter was at 
present engaged in the comparatively mild 
occupation of bass fishing. With their busi- 
ness talk the acquaintance would have 
begun and finished, if Mr. Pett had been 
able to please himself, for he had not taken 
a faney to Lord Wisbeach. But he was an 
American with an American’s sense of hos- 
pitality, and the young man being a friend 
of Hammond Chester he had felt bound to 
invite him to Riverside Drive, with mis- 
givings which were nov, he felt, completely 
justified. 

““Ann ought to marry,” said Mrs. Pett. 
“She gets her own way too much now. 
However, it is entirely her own affair, and 
there is nothing that we can do.” She rose. 
“‘T only hope she will be sensible.”’ 

She went out, leaving Mr. Pett gloomier 
than she had found him. He hated the idea 
of Ann’s marrying Lord Wisbeach, who,even 
it he had had no faults at all, would be ob- 
jectionable in that he would probably take 
her to live three thousand miles away in his 
own country. The thought of losing Ann 
oppressed Mr. Pett sorely. 

Ann, meanwhile, had made her way down 
the passage to the gymnasium, which Mr. 
Pett, in the interests of his health, had 
caused to be constructed in a large room at 
the end of the house, a room designed by 
the original owner, who had had artistic 
leanings, for a studio. The tap-tap-tap of 
the leather bag had ceased, but voices from 
within told her that Jerry Mitchell, Mr. 
Pett’s private physical instructor, was still 
there. She wondered who was his compan- 
ion, and found on opening the door that it 
was Ogden. The boy was leaning against 
the wall and regarding Jerry with a dull 
and supercilious gaze which the latter was 
plainly finding it hard to bear. 

“Yes, sir!’”? Ogden was saying as Ann 
entered. ‘I heard Biggs asking her to come 
for a joyride.” 

“T bet she turned him down,” said Jerry 
Mitchell sullenly. 

“T bet she didn’t. Why should she? 
Biggs is an awful good-looking fellow.” 

“What are you talking about, Ogden?” 
said Ann. 

“T was telling him that Biggs asked 
ones to go for a ride in the car with 

im 

“T’ll knock his block off!”’ muttered the 
incensed Jerry. 

Ogden laughed derisively. 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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ITHACA GUN COMPANY 
DEPT. A 





SKI 


MACARONI 


September 16,1916 


Test the Lightning Primer 
Empty a Black Shell of shot, 


powder and wads. The primer 
alone will fling a quarter-dollar a 
surprising distance into the air. 
The stronger the primer the 
greater the speed and more com- 
plete the powder combustion. 


(js):BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders 


Other tests prove other points 
in which The Black Shells excel. 


Ask your dealer for information about 
thesé tests and how to obtain free shells 
for testing. If he cannot tell you, have 
him write us for details. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE co. 
2383 Trinity Building, New York 








Reason 2—Shooting 
Qualities Warranted 


§ Shot travel through a gun 
barrel over 800 feet per second. 
{ Shot flatten when driven at 
this high speed into an improper 
choke, 

{ Flat shot fly wild and make 
a poor pattern, 

{ Our taper choke gives a close, 
hard hitting pattern. 

4 Ask your father, grandfather 
or any man who uses one, 

{ Shooting qualities senran: 

teed, 

q{ Catalog FREE—double 





guns, $17.75 up; single trap 
guns, $85.00 up. 





ITHACA, N.Y. 


Partial Payment 
Bulletins 


Have you ever considered the precau- 
tions which a prudent investor should 
take in making purchases on The Partial 
Payment Plan? 


Our Investment Department has made 
a special study of this subject, based’ on 
experience with many Partial Payment 
Purchasers. 


Send for Partial Payment 
Bulletin No. 8. 


JohnMuir&(6. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
MAIN OFFICE, 61 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





Ask for and Get 


NNERS 


THE HIGHEST QUALITY ~ 


36 Page Recipe Book Free 


SKINNER MFG. CO., OMAHA, U.S.A. 


LARGEST MACARONI FACTORY IN AMERICA 
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Giealth and Comfort Certificate 
STEPHENSO)] 


OUTH BEND, IND. 
Material 226 


This material has been analyzed in the 
Physical Laboratory of the Armour 
Institute! of Technology to determine 
health and comfort value for winter wear. 
It shows the following characteristics: 


Thermal Conductivity ... 100 
This fabric shows a high relative heat- 
retaining property—keeping the body at a 
healthful temperature in the coldest weather. 

Porosityg 4.) aeete" stesso se. CG 
It shows a low relative breathing property 
—eliminating evaporation of body mois- 
ture and preventing subsequent chilling 
from excessive ventilation. 

Absorption ...+:.642ee«6se0+ @3 
It shows a high moisture-absorbing prop- 
erty—will not get wet or clammy when the 
wearer perspires because of unusually vio- 
lent exercises. 


(Signed) Mo) NO 


This garment is recommended for men doing out-of-door 
work—in winter—in climates where the winter range of 
temperature from 25° below to 30° above. 
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UARD your health— 
guarantee your body comfort 
—assure yourself complete protec- 


tion from fall and winter weather. 
Your selection in underwear has a tremen- 
\ dous bearing on your physical welfare. 


The Result of 28 Years of Making Underwear 


STEPHENSON UNDERWEAR for men is’ Buy underwear that is scientifically right — not 
now certified for health and comfort; Stephenson’s underwear that you think will do or underwear 
tremendous contribution to underwear satisfaction that is suggested without scientific proof of its real health 

. : value— : 4G is certified rou. 
after 28 years of successful manufacturing and big * alue but underwear’ that 1s>aertified for you 
popular demand. Each piece of material is made wear has ever been made—no more important 
to meet the rigid standard set by exhaustive scien-  gtep has ever been taken to safeguard 
tific tests. Each suit bears the certificate of Prof. your personal health and comfort. 


G. F. Gebhardt. You can secure Stephenson certified 
This investigator, of national repute, working in underwear in any style—any cut. 
Sieg ee ree Pion Vasceiteini Leck You can buy Stephenson 
e laboratories of the Armour Institute of Tech-  cortiged underwear from 
nology, has determined the exact heat retaining, one of the big dealers 
body breathing, moisture absorbing properties — in your locality. 


necessary to healthful, comfortable underwear. 
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No more revolutionary step in the making of under- 





We have adapted these essential properties to 
your own health requirements—we have made 
our fabrics conform to their results. 


If you work in an office —out of doors —in a 
factory—as a clerk—as a professional man— 
your own particular needs in body pro- 
tection are perfectly met by some one 
of the Stephenson certified fabrics. 








' Stephenson certified underwear may be 
obtained at a wide range of prices, 
but regardless of the price you 
pay, each will bear our 
health and comfort 
certificate. 
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Dealers: Send for full 
details of this big new 
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Underwear certified 0: 4 
for health and SS 7 



















comfort “ 4 Tailored to 
Your Figure 


Victoria Undersuits 
for Women 


A “Stephenson Way” isa Scientifically Perfect Fit for all types 

2 “4 of figures. Every body type accurately charted—entirely new 

4 system of design and cutting based on most comprehensive com- 

A pilation of average measurements for nine figures ever worked out. 


“4 Your figure is one of these nine types. 


4 

4 Dainty, health-maintaining materials, superior workmanship and every 

% possible style, combined with perfect fit, afford you complete satisfaction in 

Z your underwear. Ask your dealer to show you the Stephenson Counter Sales Book 

A for Victoria undersuits. Insist that he furnish you with this exclusive opportunity to 
secure perfect comfort and perfect fit. 


STEPHENSON UNDERWEAR MILLS, South Bend, Ind. 
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Smoke in Big League 
Company—Speed up 
with Tuxedo! 


Some ‘‘smoke’’ behind the twisting inshoot that cuts the air like 
a bullet and sinks into the catcher’s mitt with a crashing thud. 













Some “‘smoke’’ behind the red-hot liner that whistles over the 
shortstop’s head and streaks to deep center 
through the scrambling outfield. 


‘*Some smoke’’ is Tuxedo, the favorite tobacco 
of the “‘Sons of Swat.’? Mild, gentle, pure and 
wholesome, it’s the smoke of the clear eye, the quick 
brain, the steady nerve and the wiry muscle. The idols 
of the fans are fans themselves—for good old ‘‘Tux.’’ 





WILBERT ROBINSON 


Manager Brooklyn Nationals, says: 
“*Tuxedo is the ideal tobacco for me be- 
cause I can enjoy a cool, sweet smoke with- 
out any bad physical effects. Tuxedo for 
. a, 
mine. 


Back of Tuxedo are simple, direct and definite reasons why it UW Lewd Wetrnaon. 


is different from other tobaccos. 


Tuxedo is made only of the top and center leaves of the choicest 
Burley tobacco plants—the mildest and tenderest leaves. Some 
tobaccos include the strong, oily bottom leaves. 


The select leaf for Tuxedo is aged three to five years, until it’s 
as mellow and mild as nature can make it. For some tobaccos the 
leaf is aged much /ess than three years. 


After the long thorough ageing of the Tuxedo leaf a process is 
applied which is mot and cannot be used by any other tobacco—the 
famous original “Tuxedo Process.” It removes every particle of 
bite and irritation and makes Tuxedo the mildest, sweetest, most 
wholesome smoke that can possibly be produced. 


Try Tuxedo for a week. Our unconditional guarantee in the 


HUGHIE JENNINGS 
Manager of Detroit ‘‘ Tigers,"’ says: 
“After a red hot finish in a ball game a 
pipe full of Tuxedo makes victory sweeter, or 
defeat more endurable. Ee-yah for Tuxedo.’’ 








TYRUS R. COBB 














sone top of every tin fully protects you. Tuxedo must suit you—or your Pussies Baseball Plaves eager 
(C Hi. eae 1p MATE eo money back. . ‘Tuxedo has been of great help to me as 
““ Tuxedo gels to me in a natural, pleasant seh means of conteyne pects pees A 
way. It’s what I call good, honest, com- YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE ae full of this tobacco and life is worth 
panionable tobacco—the kind to stick to.’’ ae A 
Convenient, glassine- ie In Tin Humidors, 
wrapped, 40c and 80¢ 
moisture-proof 5 
pouch... In Glass Humidors, 
50c¢ and 90¢ 


Famous green tin, 


with gold let- 


tering,curved 10 
to fit pocket. Cc 


Illustrations are 
about one half size 
of real packages. ; D 
epare 
iPE 





G. C. ALEXANDER 


Pitcher— Philadelphia Nationals, says: 
“‘It would take a lot to make me give up 
Tuxedo. No other tobacco could do it. 
Tuxedo is, in my estimation, the perfect pipe 


a ee LELE np 


JOE TINKER 


Famous Shortstop and Manager Chicago National 
. B. Team, says: 


“‘A pipeful of Tuxedo after a game is 
the most restful smoke I can find.’’ 
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“NEW-SKIN” 


—to prevent infection 


An antiseptic liquid for cuts, scrapes, and 


little hurts. It forms a water-proof cover- 
ing that protects the cut and allows it to 
heal. Carry it with you always. 


At all druggists (10c., 25c. ). Or send us 25c. 
in stamps for the larger size by mail. 


Be sure to.get the genuine. Always in 
glass bottles; red and gold paper cartons. 


NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 
WLW vw ww: 


ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manu- 

eee want Owen Patents. Send 

3 free books; inventions wanted, 

etc. I help you ante your invention without charge. 
RICHARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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We Want You to Know 
Charles Hollingsworth 


F YOU lived in Renovo, Pennsylvania, 

you wouldn’t have to be introduced to 
him. Everybody in town knows him. 

During the past year this boy earned 
$293.44 by selling The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman. 


Think of it, almost 300 dollars for a 
couple of hours’ work every Thursday and 
Friday. You’d do as much for $6.00 a 
week, wouldn’t you? 

But that isn’t all. Recently we sent 
Charles a $20.00 tailored suit of clothes. 
He got it with his youchers—coupons that 
every one of our boys receives besides his 
commissions selling copies. And every 
once in a while Charles rings in for a prize 
in a contest. 

Best of all, this boy will tell you, he’s one 
of our Master Salesmen. That brings him 
free Y. M. C. A. membership and lots of 
other things. It means also that we have 
promised to get him a good position when 
he’s through school. This fellow is going to 
make good, and we're back of him. 


Now here’s Charles Hollingsworth isn't a 
th re bit better than you are. If he 

i poin * can earn $300.00 a year by a 
few hours’ pleasant work every week, so can 
you. The only thing is, will you? 

If your answer is yes, if you! 'd like plenty of 
spending money and lots of prizes, if you want 
all the help this Company can give you 
toward making you successful all your life, 
send us the coupon. 

We'll start you on your way at once. 


Box 594, Sales Division 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen:—Tell me how to earn money and 
prizes like Charles Hollingsworth. 


Name 





Address 
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(Continued from Page 82) 

“Yes, you will! Mother would fire you if 
you touched him. She wouldn’t stand for 
having her chauffeur beaten up.” 

Jerry Mitchell turned an appealing face 
to Ann. Ogden’s revelations, and especially 
his eulogy of Biggs’ personal appearance, 
had tormented him. He knew that, in his 
wooing of Mrs. Pett’s maid, Celestine, he 
was handicapped by his looks, concerning 
which he had no illusions. No Adonis to 
begin with, he had been so edited and re- 
edited during a long and prosperous ring 
career by the gloved fists of a hundred foes 
that in affairs of the heart he was obliged to 
rely exclusively on moral worth and charm 
of manner. He belonged to the old school 
of fighters who looked the part, and in these 
days of pugilists who resemble matinée 
idols he had the appearance of an anachro- 
nism. He was a stocky man with a round, 
solid head, small eyes, an undershot jaw, 
and a nose which ill-treatment had reduced 
to a mere scenario. A narrow strip of fore- 
head acted as a kind of buffer state, sepa- 
rating his front hair from his eyebrows, and 
he bore beyond hope of concealment the 
badge of his late employment, the cauli- 
flower ear. Yet was he a man of worth and 
a good citizen, and Ann had liked him from 
their first meeting. As for Jerry, he wor- 
shiped Ann and would have done anything 
she asked him. Ever since he had discov- 
ered that Ann was willing to listen to and 
sympathize with his outpourings on the 
subject of his troubled wooing he had been 
her slave. 

Ann came to the rescue. 

“Get out, Ogden!”’ she said. 

Ogden tried to meet her eye mutinously, 
but failed. Why he should be afraid of Ann 
he had never been able to understand, but 
it was a fact that she was the only person 
of his acquaintance whom he respected. 
She had a bright eye and a calm, imperious 
stare that never failed to tame him. 

“Why?” he muttered. “‘You’re not my 


“Be quick, Ogden.” 

“What? 'S the big idea, ordering a fel- 
ow 

** And close the door gently behind you,” 
said Ann. She turned to Jerry as the order 
was obeyed. ‘Has he been bothering you, 
Jerry?” 

Jerry Mitchell wiped his forehead. 

“Say, if that kid don’t quit butting in 
when I’m working in the gym ——. You 
heard what he was saying about Maggie, 
Miss Ann?” 

Celestine had been born Maggie O’Toole, 
a name which Mrs. Pett stoutly refused to 
countenance in any maid of hers. 

“Why on earth do you pay any atten- 
tion to him, Jerry? You must have seen 
that he was making it all up. He spends his 
whole time wandering about till he finds 
someone he can torment, and then he en- 
joys himself. Maggie would never dream 
of going out in the car with Biggs.” 

Jerry Mitchell sighed a sigh of relief. 

“Tt’s great for a fellow to have you in his 
corner, Miss Ann.” 

Ann went to the door and opened it. She 
looked down the passage, then, satisfied as 
to its emptiness, returned to her seat. 

“Jerry, I want to talk to you. I have an 
idea. Something I want you to do for me.”’ 

““Yes, Miss Ann.” 

“We've got to do something about that 
child Ogden. He’s been worrying Uncle 
Peter again, and I’m not going to have it. 
I warned him once that if he did it again 
awful things would happen to him; but he 
didn’t believe me, I suppose. Jerry, what 
sort of a man is your friend, Mr. Smeth- 
urst?”’ 

“To you mean Smithers, Miss Ann?” 

“The dog man, I mean. Is he aman you 
can trust?” 

“With my last buck. I’ve known him 
since we were kids.” 

“‘T don’t mean as regards money. I am 
going to send Ogden to him for treatment, 
and I want to know if I can rely on him to 
help me.” 

“For the love of Mike!”’ 

Jerry Mitchell, after an instant of stunned 
bewilderment, was looking at her with wor- 
shiping admiration. He had always known 
that Miss Ann possessed a mind of no com- 
mon order, but this, he felt, was genius. 
For a moment the magnificence of the idea 
took his breath away. 

“Do you mean that you’re going to kid- 
nap him, Miss Ann?” 

“Yes. That is to say, you | are—if I can 
persuade you to do it for me.’ 

“Sneak him away and send him to Bud 
Smithers’ dog hospital?” 














































ND this man is working less hours and getting more out of life in 
every way. That is what Efficiency means. More money, more 
fun, less work. What he learned you can learn also through the 


Course in Personal Efficiency 


Prepared by Harrington Emerson. Conducted by the Review of Reviews Company 


Thousands of men have already enrolled—employees and employers, professional men 
and women—each seeking a different goal—each finding through this course a shorter, 
more direct way to reach that goal. Efficiency is not records, nor system, nor red tape; 
it is not hurry or bustle—but the best way to get the most done with the least effort. 


Most Men Are Only 25% Efficient 


Do you think that Personal Efficiency is some- 
thing like personal neatness, or good manners; that 
everybody has more or less, and that you probably 
have enough? You're wrong—unless you have 
reached the goal of your desires. 
only 25 per cent. efficient. 


It is like this: Pig iron is worth $15 a ton. 
Made into horseshoe nails that pig iron rises to 
$500 aton. Made into steel rails the price is still 
higher. Turned into delicate watch springs, that 
ton of pig iron is worth $250,000. So with your 
brain. Its value depends on how you handle it. 
The untrained brain reaches the bread line—the 
partly trained brain makes a living—the fully 
trained (efficient) brain gets to the top. Make 
yours carry you to the top. 


Harrington Emerson is the President of the 
Emerson Company of New York. Ten years ago 
that company undertook its first big work. The 
client employed 12,000 men; a strike was on at the 
Most men are time. With the help of the Emerson Company 
production costs were reduced 25 per cent. There 
has not been a labor difficulty there in 10 years. 
The earnings of the men were increased over 10 
per cent. The amount paid Emerson and his staff 
was $150,000. Now the Emerson Company has 
over 100 affiliated specialists of the highest rank. 
It has helped 200 firms to become efficient. For 40 
years Mr. Emerson has been studying, preparing,: 
teaching Efficiency. 

What Efficiency Has Done for Hundreds of Corporations It 
Now Does for You as an Individual in This Course 


There is opening before the American business man a great opportunity. After the Civil 
War, during the rebuilding time, the great fortunes of today were founded. In the 
rebuilding of what Europe is destroying , in the fulfilling of the duties she has let slip, the 
great fortunes of tomorrow will be founded. Take the first’step now. 
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REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS CO., 


30 Irving Place, 
_ New York 


Send me particulars 
about your course in 
Efficiency and Story of 
Emerson, also your book 
“Where's the Money Coming 
From?’’ This puts me under no 
obligation, 





I was breaking 
down. It seemed al- 
most foolish for one 
in my financial and 
physical condition to 
invest money in a 
course that would 
mean more work; but 
I was desperate. 


Within 2 months I 
was catching up in 
work, my bank ac- 
count was growing 
larger. My health 
was rapidly regaining 
its normal state. 
GEO. D. HALSEY, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Big Book FREE 


Send for Illustrated Book FREE, 14 Chapters—It contains 
the answer to the ever-present question—‘*‘ Where’s the 
Money Coming From?” 

Remember—this course isn’t an expensive invest- 
ment for future returns. It gives you more money 
or leisure—or health—or success—from the very 
first lesson. 

Send for this FREE book and see for yourself. 













Name. 
















Review of Reviews Co. 
New York 


Address_ 
30 Irving Place, 


Occupation 


SECURED OR FEE RETURNED WANTED_—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
Actual search free. Send simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
sketch or model. 90-page, bring you wealth. Write for “‘ Needed Inventions’ and 
1916 Edition Patent Book free. Suey to Get Your Patent and Your Money." RANDOLPH 


GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 211 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D, Cc. | & Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


ji Ow 1S & /S SORE? 
for wear! 


People who try this sock say it lasts fwice as long as 
any sock they ever wore. This is because the heels 
and toes have four plies of longest-lasting Sea 
Island yarn, and the whole - 
sole and high. part of heel \ 
have two plies. 



















No. 398 
25c 


(East of Rocky 
_ Mountains) 


If you want a rich, silken sock on ankle and leg, with a foot so thoroughly reinforced that 
it will outwear any sock you ever put on, try this No. 398. Its handsome silkiness and phenomenal wear 
will exceed your greatest expectations. Won't you try it mow—if you don't know of a nearby Iron Clad 
dealer, order direct from us, stating size and colors wanted. Colors: Black, White, Dark Gray, Heliotrope 
and Palm Beach. (As we are using aniline dyes only, we guarantee these colors the same as before the war.) 
Sizes 914 to 11144. We send package postpaid. 
Beautifully illustrated catalog free 
Iron Clad hosiery for the whole family is superbly shown in full colors in our fine catalog—certainly worth sending for; write for it today. 


Cooper, Wells & Co. 212 Vine St, St. Joseph, Mich, 





Copyright 1916, Carnation Milk Products Co. 





Carnation Milk is safe 


This fresh, clean, sweet, pure milk 
is evaporated to the consistency of 
cream, sealed airtight and sterilized. 
Not only is it pure and healthful, 


but it is absolutely safe. 


Let the children drink it. Let them 
make fudge and other healthful 


candies with it. 


Try it in your cooking and baking. 

| You will quickly realize that at last 

you have found the milk for your 
ee home—the only milk you need. 


Carnation Milk 
Fudge 


r 
! ! 
| | 
I 1 
2 cups sugar, 2 squares choco- 
j late (unsweetened), butter | 
| size of an egg, about % cup , 
; Carnation Milk, 1 teaspoonful | 
| Vanilla. Put allin asauce pan, , 
| and allow to boil until a little | 
| of it forms a soft ball when , 
| dropped in cold water. When | 
| cooked add the vanilla and stir , 
| until thick, or until it ‘fudges.” , 
| Pour in buttered pans and al- I 
| low to cool. Cut in squares. I 
, Any kind of chopped nut meats I 
| may be added just as the candy I 
I begins to thicken. I 
tb 3 


Our new recipe book gives over 100 everyday and special uses. 
It gives tested recipes for making bread, biscuits, pastry; for 
creaming vegetables; for making delicious desserts; 


for whipping, etc. Write for a free copy to Carnation 
Milk Products Co., 932 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, U.S.A. 


Ask your grocer—‘‘the Carnation Milkman”’ 





tions are offered in return 
for a surprisingly small 
number of subscriptions 
for The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country 


Gentleman. 





If the course you want 
is not mentioned, write 
us a letter. If it is, fill in 
and mail coupon, today. 
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An Education Without Cost 


Hundreds of energetic young men and women earn 
educations every year by the Curtis Plan. This plan will 
enable you to pay for any course of study you may desire 


HE Educational Division of The Curtis Publishing 
Company has made special scholarship arrangements 


with scores of colleges, academies and correspondence 
schools. Complete courses in these Educational institu- 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Educational Division, Box 595, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I should like to take the course which I have 
checked, in the school below mentioned. What is 
your plan for earning every cent of the expense? 


—Medicine —Forestry 
—Surgery —Chemistry 
—Pharmacy —Architecture 
—Dentistry —Business Administration —Art 
—Engineering —Journalism —Oratory 
—Civil —Short-Story Writing —Salesmanship 
—Mechanical —Philosophy —Draughtsmanship 
—Architectural —Advertising —Sociology 
—Mining —Stenography —Music 
—Marine —Typewriting —Economics 
—Electrical —Bookkeeping —Political Science 
—Chemical —Languages —Theology 
—General Science—Agricultural —Domestic Science 


—Literature 
—Teaching 
—Civil Service 


Name 





Street and No,____ 





City. 





School 
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EVENING POST 


“For treatment. I like Mr. Smithers’ 
methods. I think they would do Ogden 
all the good in the world.” 

Jerry was enthusiastic. 

“Why, Bud would make him part hu- 
man. But, say, isn’t it taking big chances? 
Kidnaping’s a penitentiary offense.” 

“This isn’t that sort of kidnaping.”’ 

“Well, it’s mighty like it.” 

“‘T don’t think you need be afraid of the 
penitentiary. I can’t see Aunt Nesta prose- 
cuting, when it would mean that she would 
have to charge us with having sent Ogden 
to a dogs’ hospital. She likes publicity, but 
it has to be the right kind of publicity. No, 
we do run arisk, but it isn’t that one. You 
run the risk of losing your job here, and I 
should certainly be sent to my grandmother 
for an indefinite sentence. You’ve never 
seen my grandmother, have you, Jerry? 
She’s the only person in the world I’m afraid 
of! Well, I’m ready to risk her, if you’re 
ready to risk your job in such a good cause. 
You know you’re just as fond of Uncle Peter 
as I am, and Ogden is worrying him into a 
breakdown. Surely you won’t refuse to help 
me, Jerry?” 

Jerry rose and extended a calloused hand. 

“When do we start?” 

Ann shook the hand warmly. 

“Thank you, Jerry. You’re a jewel! I 
envy Maggie. Well, I don’t think we can 
do anything till they come back from Eng- 
land, as Aunt Nesta is sure to take Ogden 
with her.” 

“Who’s going to England?” 

“Uncle Peter and Aunt Nesta were talk- 
ing just now of sailing to try to persuade a 
young man named Crocker to come back 

ere.” 
i. “Crocker? Jimmy Crocker? Piccadilly 
im?” 

“Yes. Why, do you know him?” 

“T used to meet him sometimes when he 
was working on the Chronicle here. Looks 
as if he was cutting a wide swath in dear 
old London. Did yousee the paper to-day?” 

“Yes, that’s what made Aunt Nesta want 
to bring him over. Of course there isn’t the 
remotest chance that she will be able to 
make him come. Why should he come?” 

“Last time I saw Jimmy Crocker,” said 
Jerry, ““was a couple of years ago, when I 
went over to train Eddie Flynn for his go 
with Porky Jones at the National. I 
bumped into him at the N. 8. C. He was a 
good deal tanked.” 

“He’s always drinking, I believe.” 

“It’s always the way with those boys 
when you take them off a steady job and let 
them run around loose with their jeans full 
of mazuma.” 

“That’s exactly why I want to do some- 
thing about Ogden. If he’s allowed to go 
on as he is at present he will grow up exactly 
like Jimmy Crocker.”’ 

“Aw, Jimmy Crocker ain’t in Ogden’s 
class,” protested Jerry. 

“Yes, he is. There’s absolutely no differ- 
ence between them.”’ 

“Say, you’ve got it in for Jim, haven’t 
you, Miss Ann?” Jerry looked at her 
wonderingly. ‘“‘What’s your kick against 
him?” 

Ann bit her lip. “I object to him on 
principle,” she said. “TI don’t like his type. 
Well, I’m glad we’ve settled this about 
Ogden, Jerry. I knew I could rely on you. 
But I won’t let you do it for nothing. 
Uncle Peter shall give you something for 
it—enough to start that health-farm you 
talk about so much. Then you can marry 
Maggie and live happily ever afterward.” 

“Gee! Is the boss in on this too?” 

“Not yet. I’m going to tell him now. 
Hush, there’s someone coming.” 

Mr. Pett wandered in. He was still 
looking troubled. 

“Oh, Ann—good morning, Mitchell— 
your aunt has decided to go to England. I 
want you to come too.” 

“You want me? To help interview 
Jimmy Crocker?” 

“No, no; just to come along and be com- 
pany on the voyage. You’ll be such a help 
with Ogden, Ann. You can keep him in 
order. How you do it I don’t know. You 
seem to make another boy of him.” 

Ann stole a glance at Jerry, who answered 
with an encouraging grin. Ann was con- 
strained to make her meaning plainer than 
by the language of the eye. 

“Would you mind just running away for 
half a moment, Jerry?” she said winningly. 
“T want to say something to Uncle Peter.” 

“Sure! Sure!’ 

Ann turned to Mr. Pett as the door 
closed. 

“You’d like somebody to make Ogden a 
different boy, wouldn’t you, Uncle Peter?” 
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“T wish it were possible.” 

“He’s been worrying you a lot lately, 
hasn’t he?’”’ asked Ann sympathetically. 

“Yes,” sighed Mr. Pett. 

“Then that’s all right,”’ said Ann briskly. 
“T was afraid that you might not approve. 
But if you do I’ll go right ahead.” 

Mr. Pett started violently. There was 
something in Ann’s voice and, as he looked 
at her, something in her face that made him 
fear the worst. Her eyes were flashing with 
an inspired light of a highly belligerent 
nature, and the sun turned the red hair to 
which she owed her deplorable want of 
balance to a mass of flame. There was 
something in the air. Mr. Pett sensed it 
with every nerve of his apprehensive per- 
son. He gazed at Ann, and as he did so the 
years seemed to slip from him and he was a 
boy again, about to be urged to lawless 
courses by the superior will of his boy- 
hood’s hero, Hammond Chester. In the 
boyhood of nearly every man there is a 
single outstanding figure, some one youth- 
ful hypnotic Napoleon whose will was law 
and at whose bidding his better judgment 
curled up and died. 

In Mr. Pett’s life Ann’s father had filled 
this role. He had dominated Mr. Pett at 
an age when the mind is most malleable. 
And now—so true is it that though Time 
may blunt our boyish memories the tradi- 
tions of boyhood live on in us and an 
emotional crisis will bring them to the sur- 
face as an explosion brings up the fish that 
lurk in the nethermost mud—it was as if he 
were facing the youthful Hammond Ches- 
ter again and being irresistibly impelled to 
some course of which he entirely disap- 
proved but which he knew that he was 
destined to undertake. 

“T’ve arranged it all with Jerry,” said 
Ann. “He’s going to help me smuggle 
Ogden away to that friend of his I told 
you about who keeps the dog hospital. And 
the friend is going to keep him until he 
reforms. Isn’t ita perfectly splendid idea?” 

Mr. Pett blanched. The frightfulness of 
reality had exceeded anticipation. 

SButrAnne 

The words came from him in a strangled 
bleat. His whole being was paralyzed by a 
clammy horror. This was beyond the utter- 
most limit of his fears. 

“Of course Jerry would doit for nothing,” 
said Ann, “‘but I promised him that you 
would give him something for his trouble. 
You can arrange all that yourselves later.’ 

“But, Ann! But, Ann! Suppose your 
aunt finds out who did it!’ 

“Well, there will be a tremendous row!” 
said Ann composedly. “And you will have 
to assert yourself. It will be a splendid 
thing for you. You know you are much too 
kind to everyone, Uncle Peter. I don’t 
think there’s anyone who would put up 
with what you do. Father told me in one 
of his letters that he used to call you Patient 
Pete as a boy.” 

Mr. Pett started. Not for many a day 
had a nickname which he considered the 
most distasteful of all possible nicknames 
risen up from its grave to haunt him. 

“Patient Pete!” 

“Patient Pete!” said Ann inexorably. 

“But, Ann’”?—there was pathos in 
Mr. Pett’s voice—“‘I like a peaceful life.’”’ 

“You'll never have one if you don’t 
stand up for yourself. You know quite 
well that father is right. You do let every- 


‘one trample on you. Do you think father 


would let Ogden worry him and have his 
house filled with affected imitation geniuses 
po that he couldn’t find a room to be alone 
alee 

“But, Ann, your father is different. He 
likes fusses. I’ve known your father to 
contradict a man weighing two hundred 
pounds out of sheer exuberance. There’s a 
lot of your father in you, Ann. I’ve often 
noticed it.” 

“There is! That’s why I’m going to 
make you put your foot down sooner or 
later. You’re going to turn all these loafers 
out of the house. And first of all you’re 
going to help us send Ogden away to Mr. 
Smithers.” 

There was a long silence, 

“Tt’s your red hair!” said Mr. Pett at 
length with the air of a man who has been 
solving a problem. “It’s your red hair that 
makes you like this, Ann. Your father has 
red hair too.” 

Ann laughed. 

“It’s not my fault that I have red hair, 
Uncle Peter. It’s my misfortune.” 

Mr. Pett shook his head. 

“Other people’s misfortune too!” he 
said. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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For Nine Months No Unsold Peerless 


Devoted exclusively to the produc- 
tion of motor cars of super-quality, 


—Custodian of many of the indus- 
try’s most creditable traditions, 


—Cherishing a good name of price- 
less worth, 


—This organization presented the 
latest and greatest Peerless for 
public approval at the first of 
this year. 


It has upheld and advanced motor 
car quality traditions. 

It has pyramided Peerless prestige. 

It has outsold Peerless production 
steadily for a longer period than 
any previous model. 


It will be continued as improved 
and refined. 


It has impelled us to double our 
output and we are increasing 
at a rate that will again double 
the production of this model be- 
fore the end of another half year. 


Such is the power of super-quality 
almost unheralded—for we have 
never yet had an unsold Peerless 
Eight to proclaim. 

Balanced greatness is responsible for 
the supremacy of the Peerless 
Eighty Horsepower Eight among 
cars of distinctive merit. 

Specifically the motor, Peerless de- 
signed and Peerless built, per- 


forms with graceful agility and 
smoothness, consuming fuel at so 
low a rate as to make it the envy 
of many asix—of even many a four 
—and it has two distinct power 
ranges. 


Superlative smoothness, get-away 
and flexibility are conceded with- 
out argument by all who drive 
this latest and greatest develop- 
ment of motor efficiency. 


The car throughout is a_super- 
quality product exemplifying ex- 
perience, skill, taste and unswerv- 
ing adherence to the highest ideals. 


In appearance it denotes ultra re- 
finement which marks it even 


among cars of the most distin- 
guished design. 

It is a gentleman’s car ready con- 
clusively to answer either his 
social or his sporting demands. 

All the skill and energy of the entire 
Peerless organization are now de- 
voted exclusively to the produc- 
tion of this one completely de- 
veloped chassis. 

Body types are furnished in variety 
—both opened and closed, in 
standard or special colors. 

Increased production enables us for 
the first time to announce prompt 
deliveries. 

See the Peerless dealer. 
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Seven passenger Touring Car . . $1890 Six passenger Touring Sedan . . $2750 Seven passenger Limousine . . $3260 


All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland 


Three passenger Clover Leaf Roadster . . $1890 


The Peerless Motor Car Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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HE way you have learned to smokea pipe is going 
to have a whole lot to do with whether or not you 
are going to like Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco. 


Edgeworth is not vastly different 
from any other properly manufac- 
tured white Burley tobacco. Yet it 
certainly is a little different, and the 
more of a pipe-crank a man is the 
more he seems to appreciate that 
difference. 

After all, it’s the tobacco that you 
smoke and it’s you that smoke it, 
so instead of trying to jolly you into 
thinking Edgeworth is the greatest 
or the best or the mellowest or the 
finest, we are going to send you a 
sample—provided you will agree to 
accept it. 


Then you can make up your own 
mind. 


Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco 

comes in two forms, Plug Slice 
and Ready-Rubbed. Because we 
don’t know which form you _ will 
like better, we will send you some 
of both. 
_ These are simply different 
forms of the same tobacco. The 
Plug Slice comes in flat cakes of 
tobacco, each cake being made up 
of a number of thin, uniform, oblong 
slices. 

One of these slices ground up in 
the palm of your hand makes just 
a pipeful. 


Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is sim- 
ply the Plug Slice rubbed up and 
ready for the pipe. 


Just write your request on a post 
card and mail it to us. It will be 
a favor if you mention also the name 
of your tobacco dealer. 


The retail prices of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice are 15c,:25c, 50c and 
$1.00. Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is 
10c for pocket-size tin, 50c for large 
tin and $1.00 in handsome humidor 
package. Mailed prepaid where no 
dealer can supply, but except in a 
few isolated cases all dealers have it, 


For the free samples, write to 
Larus & Brother Co., 1 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. This firm was 
established in 1877, and besides 
Edgeworth makes several other 
brands of smoking tobacco, including 
the well-known QOboid—granulated 
plug—a great favorite with smokers 
for many years. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants— 
If your jobber cannot supply Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Co. will 
gladly send you a one or two dozen 
carton of any size of the Plug Slice 
or Ready-Rubbed by prepaid parcel 
post at the same price you would 
pay jobber. 
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KING COAL 


By Roger W. Babson 


N A TALK some time ago with John 

Hays Hammond, the well-known mining 
engineer, who is much interested in con- 
servation work, I asked Mr. Hammond the 
following question: ‘“‘Of all the conserva- 
tion work being considered at the present 
time, what in your opinion presents the 
greatest possibilities ?’’ Mr. Hammond 
answered me by explaining the tremendous 
waste now going on in this country in the 
coal industry. He explained how, owing to 
the very low prices to big consumers and 
the exceedingly competitive state of the 
bituminous industry, only the cream of the 
mines is being worked at the present time. 
If, later, the more expensive parts of the 
mines could be worked, this would not be 
so bad; but under modern coal-mining 
methods, after the cream has been skimmed 
it is practically impossible to gather the re- 
mainder of the coal; and therefore the entire 
mine becomes an economic loss. 

Space does not permit me to give a his- 
tory of the coal industry, but I must say a 
few words relative to the American coal 
area. This now aggregates over three hun- 
dred thousand square miles—an area larger 
than the state of Texas—of known coal 
lands. Besides this, there are over one hun- 
dred and.sixty thousand square miles—an 
area larger than the state of California— 
of additional land known to contain work- 
able coal; and about fifty thousand square 
miles—an area about the size of the state 
of New York—of other land where coal 
probably exists, but in such a state as to be 
unworkable at the present time. Of course 
most of this coal is bituminous and is found 
in the following states in the order given: 
Pennsylvania, Missouri, Indiana, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Iowa, Arkansas, North Caro- 
lina, Maryland, Washington, Michigan, 
Georgia, California, West Virginia, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Kansas, Utah, Oklahoma— 
Indian Territory—Oregon, Montana, New 
Mexico, Texas and North Dakota. 

The anthracite area, however, is much 
more limited; for, with the exception of a 
few little mines of anthracite coal in Colo- 
rado and New Mexico, practically all comes 
from a small area in the eastern half of 
Pennsylvania. Offhand we should say that 
under these circumstances not much anthra- 
cite coal has been produced; and yet this 
small area, up to the present time, has pro- 
duced about a quarter of the total coal 
used in the United States. As to the future 
supply of anthracite coal, I estimate that 
about a fifth has already been used, leav- 
ing enough at least for the readers of this 
weekly. 


Increase of Coal Consumption 


Conditions in the bituminous field vary 
largely in different sections of the country. 
The eastern Appalachian region is said to 
have originally contained more than five 
hundred billion tons of bituminous coal, of 
which slightly over one per cent has been 
consumed. Theinterior part of our country, 
including the Illinois fields, covers a much 
larger area, and about the same proportion 
has been consumed. The Rocky Mountain 
area contains nearly two trillion tons, and 
less than a tenth of one per cent thereof 
has been consumed. The Pacific Coast fields 
are relatively unimportant; they originally 
contained only about twenty billion tons, 
of which less than one per cent has been 
consumed. There also are other scattered 
areas in the South, which, however, do not 
materially affect the entire total of known 
coal at the present time. 

As the above facts sugg°st, this country 
was given a prodigious supply of coal, of 
which about a fifth of the anthracite has 
been consumed, and less than one per cent 
of the bituminous. Though only a fraction 
has been used, yet it must be remem- 
bered that very much more than this has 
been ruined, so far as any possibility of 
practical mining is concerned, for many, 
many years to come. On the other hand, 
what a bright future’ would the United 
States face if these tremendous resources 
were safeguarded by proper mining and 
distributing methods, since, for every ton of 
coal mined, half a ton is lost in the opera- 
tion! And until a few years ago this loss 
was very much larger. In short, coal ex- 
perts claim that the United States originally 


had thirty-two hundred billion tons of soft 
or bituminous coal, of which we have not 
yet exhausted half of one per cent. At the 
present time the annual rate of exhaustion 
is a fortieth of one per cent of the original 
supply... In other words, at the present rate 
of production, the bituminous coal of this 
country will theoretically last six thousand 
years if none is wasted, or four thousand 
years if we continue to waste half a ton for 
every ton we consume. 

On the other hand, if the rate of con- 
sumption increases in the future as it has in 
the past, arithmetical progression reduces 
the estimate from four thousand years to 
approximately a century. This tremendous 
increase in consumption will best be appre- 
ciated when I say that in 1850 the people of 
this country were consuming only a quarter 
of a ton of coal a head; at the present time 
we are consuming about five and a half 
tons of coal a head. Or, to state it another 
way, while our population has increased 
approximately two hundred and fifty per 
cent, our coal consumption has increased 
nearly five thousand per cent. Moreoyer, 
this does not take into consideration the 
tremendous increase in the use of petroleum 
in its various allied forms, which were un- 
known sixty years ago. If the supply of 
petroleum is in any way giving gut, as indi- 
cated from the recent increase in the price 
of gasoline from fifteen cents to twenty-five 
cents a gallon, it will be only a compara- 
tively short time before the supply of petro- 
leum is exhausted. This will still further 
increase the amount of coal consumed. 


The Export Trade of the Future 


It will be seen, therefore, that, though our 
coal supplies are large and if properly han- 
dled can place this country eventually in an 
impregnable position—for the nation that 
controls the fuel of the future controls the 
world—yet, with the present rate of con- 
sumption and waste, this supply, which 
could be made to last for hundreds of years, 
may become practically exhausted in a few 
generations. Compared with foreign coun- 
tries, the coal supply of the United States is 
eight times that of Europe, the other coun- 
tries following in about this order: Eng- 
land, Germany, Canada, Russia, Austria, 
France, Belgium. 

Though the output of coal in the United 
States is about a third of the total min- 
eral production of our country in value, 
and provides about a third of the total 
tonnage of American railroads, yet foreign 
trade in coal is in a very undeveloped state. 
Our nation devotes, as it well should, a great 
amount of attention and money to the de- 
velopment of agriculture, the Secretary of 
Agriculture having a position in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. This is as it should be and 
is of vital importance. On the other hand, 
compared with our agricultural industries, 
our mining industries are almost as great in 
importance to many manufacturers, and 
especially to the railroads, which, as above 
stated, receive about a third of their ton- 
nage from the coal mines, and not quite a 
tenth from the products of the farm. Be- 
fore the war coal ranked seventh among 
the leading articles of our export trade. In 
fifteen years this business trebled in value. 

The chief destination of the coal exported 
from the United States is Canada. Of the 
other markets for our bituminous coal the 
principal countries are Cuba, Mexico and 
Panama. 

Nevertheless, when we consider the ex- 
tent of our resources, we feel that we are 
doing practically nothing to develop an 
export business. Congress, after the war, 
can perform a great service to our country 
by taking an interest in this export busi- 
ness and properly developing it. Every 
year there is bound to be a greater and 
greater demand for our coal; and if this 
export business can be properly controlled 
and extended, as the Standard Oil Com- 
pany.and the Steel Corporation have devel- 
oped a foreign demand for their products, 
this country should make enough profit on 
the coal sold abroad to reduce materially 
the cost to small consumers in America. 

Of course in normal times the prices of 
anthracite and bituminous coal differ as 
grades differ and seasons change; but when 
comparing the production and price figures 
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On all Fords 


Price, Seventy-five Cents 


Since 1911! 


Year after year and every year the Ford out- 
put has been the largest in the world. 


And the Champion ‘'X”’ Spark Plug during all 
these years has been standard factory equipment 
on this world’s record output. 


The only reason that Fords have been equipped 
with Champion ‘‘X”’ Spark Plugs all these years is 
that they serve the wonderful Ford motor better 
than any other plug ever designed for it. 

Remember this when you replace the 
spark plugs in your Ford and see that your 


dealer supplies you with Champion “X’’— 
look for the name on the porcelain. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


118 Avondale Avenue 
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“Your Pony Is Here” 


What a thrill you will have when you hear from 
the freight agent in your city that your Shetland pony 


has arrived! 


Imagine yourself going down to the station and leading the little brown 
beauty out of his box car. You’ll place him between the shafts of the cart 
that will come with him, and you’ll put the shining nickel-plated harness 
on him yourself, for the first time. 





We're telling you about this beautiful dream because it’s a dream that 
you can make come true. 


This company will give next February twelve pedigreed, thoroughbred 
Shetland ponies, with.carts and harness, to the twelve boys who do the best 
work in selling The Country Gentleman. 

The ponies are kicking up their heels in the pasture now, waiting for their 
twelve new owners to claim them. You can just as well be one of the twelve 
as any other boy. 


Just send us your name and address and say, “I want a pony,” and we'll 
tell you how you can get him. 


BOX 593, SALES DIVISION 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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“WELL 


The well made the . 
Wellington famous. It 
keeps the tobacco dry, 
and insures a cool, clean, 
dry smoke. Any tobacco 
smokes better in a 
Wellington. 


The WDC triangle 
has been the mark of 
good pipes for half a 
century. Be sure it is 
on any and every pipe 
you buy. It is the 
guarantee of the 
world’s greatest pipe 
makers, and means 
the best pipe that can 
be made at the price 


asked. 





WILLIAM DEMUTH & CO. 
New York 


Genuine French Briar, 35c 


and up. At good dealers 






































Rees you recognize them as the trade-marks of 
The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman. 

But to hundreds of men and women they mean more 
than that. 


To subscription representatives of the three Curtis 
publications everywhere, they mean OPPORTUNITY — 
the opportunity to turn spare hours into cash or to market 
full time at top prices, as the case may be. 

There is no reason why you too shouldn’t join the Curtis 
staff of money-makers. It costs nothing; it pays well. 
A word of inquiry will bring full details without putting 
you under the slightest obligation. 





Agency Division, Box 588 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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with general American business conditions, 
as shown by a composite plot thereof, the 
following relation is shown to exist: the 
prices of coal have followed quite closely the 
trend of commodity prices in general—that 
is, they tend to rise in times of great pros- 
perity and decline during times of depres- 
sion. Also, each commodity is influenced 
by special conditions that affect the demand 
or supply. Strikes in the anthracite field, 
for example, force up the price of soft coal in 
proportion to the duration of the strike and 
thesupply ofanthraciteavailableatthestart. 

The production of coal has been consist- 
ently increasing in this country and inter- 
ruptions have been of short duration. These 
interruptions, however, are significant, as 
they occur always in the year following a 
financial crisis. At such a time produc- 
tion may fall off ten per cent. As soon as 
improvement once begins the coal supply 
increases very rapidly; in 1910, for example, 
it was more than twenty per cent ahead of 
1908. The effect of this rapid increase in 
the output of coal on the original resources 
of the mines must be considered in any esti- 
mate of the probable future of the coal 
industry and other industries dependent on 
the consumption of coal. 

There is a great difference between the 
operators and the wholesalers and retailers 
of coal. The men interested in the produc- 
ing end of the business are assuming great 





F ALL real-estate investments, I con- 

sider that well-selected timberland pur- 
chased at the right price excels every other 
class. It is, however, very necessary that 
the land should be purchased at the right 
price—that is, low enough to make it worth 
while, and not at top prices. The reason I 
emphasize this statement is because most 
present holders of woodlands are awake to 
this fact themselves, and will to-day sell 
their property not at its present value but 
at a price which they could hope to get ten 
or twenty years hence, which means that 
the present buyer must wait ten or twenty 
years before the property shows any profit. 
Therefore it is very necessary that the man 
buying woodland should be a pessimist and 
hunt for bargains. 

Out of every fifty attractive timberlands 
that engineers examine, probably not more 
than two or three are obtainable at a suffi- 
ciently low price to make a purchase worth 
while. Nevertheless, the few that are 
purchased become sources of great profit 
to the buyers. Now the young man in some 
country district who has a few thousand 
dollars to invest, after reading this article, 
should follow this system of selection: 
Don’t go out and buy the first lot to which 
you come, but examine scores of lots; look 
about the entire country and buy only such 
lots as the owners are compelled to sacrifice. 
Keep your eyes open; attend every auction; 
make a map of the entire neighborhood, 
with the name of every owner noted there- 
on; but purchase only bargains, and never 
bid up the price of property on yourself. 
The buyer of woodland should follow the 
advice a great engineer once gave me, which 
was “‘Let no one beat you in waiting!” 

There are, of course, many city people 
who cannot watch for these opportunities 
to pick up woodland cheaply, and are able 
to take advantage of this great increase 
constantly taking place in the value of 
timber only through the purchase of secu- 
rities of timber companies. Now these 
securities consist of two main classes: 
1—the stocks of timber companies; 2—the 
bonds of timber companies. The stocks of 
such companies I consider distinctly specu- 
lative for the small investor. If you have 
an opportunity to buy the control of some 
small corporation, with which you are 
fully acquainted, it may be good business 
to purchase such control and devote your 
time and energy to this concern. To buy 
a few shares of stock in such a timber cor- 
poration is, to my mind, a very risky thing 
to do. There are many reasons for this, 
which I might explain in detail; but among 
these I will only mention one—namely, that 
when you are offered a small interest in a 
small corporation controlled by strangers 
you may usually rest assured that it is not 
of very much account; for if it were you 
would not have the opportunity to purchase 
the shares. 

This statement does not apply to sink- 
ing-fund bonds secured by first mortgages 
on timber property, as many such bonds 
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risks and their success is dependent upon 
general business conditions. The men in 
the distributing end of the business, which 
includes the wholesalers and retailers, are 
in a fairly safe business; and if readers will 
note the men who handle coal in their own 
communities they will be found to compare 
exceedingly favorably with the men in 
almost any other line of trade. The main 
feature in distributing coal is to watch 
credits and have sufficient capital to take 
advantage of all buying discounts. Owing 
to the way in which the coal business has 
developed the householder very seldom pays 
cash for his coal when it is delivered, but 
has it charged. As he buys his coal some 
time in advance of using it, he dislikes pay- 
ing for it until he does use it. The result is 
that coal dealers have many accounts on 
their books, most of which are good, but 
many of which are bad. Consequently a’ 
local dealer must be a good judge of credits, 
just as the operator should be a good judge 
of general business conditions. 

A study of the figures on production and 
prices, together with those ‘on failures, in 
connection with a composite plot of busi- 
ness conditions, leads one to assume that 
the consumption of coal will continually 
increase for each individual, and conse- 
quently the demand. As to price tendency, 
this also will gradually increase—especially 


the price of anthracite. 
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are safe investments. On the other hand, 
bank men advise the purchase of timber 
bonds only after making an examination of 
the timber and the character of the men who 
operate the company. Legitimate bonds 
put out by men who are in the timber busi- 
ness, and are borrowing the money simply 
in order to help finance their businesses, 
should be absolutely good; but such bond 
issues are rather rare, for such men borrow 
just as little as will suffice and they never 
mortgage their lands unless absolutely nec- 
essary. Instead of being in the timber busi- 
ness, many men who issue timber bonds 
are really in the bond business, and issue 
these bonds not for the purpose of getting 
more money to put into the business but 
for the purpose of getting their money out 
of the business. 

A timber property may be mortgaged 
for more than it would bring if sold; and, 
though the chances are that the com- 
pany will still pay interest on the bonds, 
and when the bonds mature the timberland 
will sell for more than the bond issue, yet 
the owners have little or nothing at stake, 
and if anything should go wrong they would 
lose nothing. In other words, timber 
property may be bonded for its full value 
and yet the bondholders have nothing to 
say about the management and have no 
interest in the increasing values, should 
there be any. The owners still have the 
stock—unless divided with a bond house; 
and if the timberland increases in value 
above the amount of the bond issue, the 
former owners and their friends still have 
the benefit of this increase in value, which 
they can get through holding the stock. 
On the other hand, if anything should 
happen whereby the property depreciates 
in value, then the loss comes on the bond- 
holders. 

I know of a rich lumberman of the North- 
west who, when small investors come to 
him and say they wish to get some interest 
in the increasing value of timberlands, 
suggests that they purchase the stocks of 
such railroad companies as the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company or the Southern 
Pacific Company, or that of certain other 
roads. At the present time these two com- 
panies are reported to own about ten per 
cent of all the timberland in the United 
States. 

By purchasing the stocks of such rail- 
roads as the Northern Pacific and the 
Southern Pacific, one doubles the chances 
of profit both from the woodland and from 
the transportation of the lumber; in fact, 
when one owns these stocks he really does 
not care from which source the profit 
comes—whether the timber is sold at a high 
figure and the railroad charges a fair rate 
of transportation, or whether the timber is 
sold at a low figure and the railroad obtains 
an exorbitant price for hauling. The pur- 
chase of stocks of such railroads as have 
huge timber holdings presents one of the 
best opportunities of a heads-I-win-and- 
tails-you-lose investment of which I know. 
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There's Aladdin 
Magic in this Kettle 































Here’s the latest Aladdin feature—an 
Aladdin Aluminum kettle with the new 
self-locking, self-basting strainer cover. 


This invention changes one utensil into three— 
and the best of it is you can get this unique ar- 
rangement in several sizes and styles of Aladdin 
Kettles and Saucepans. 


Take the Berlin Kettle for instance. The 
strainer cover makes it a perfect vegetable 
cooker. The illustration above shows how the 
cover locks tight when you tilt to pour—so that 
you can’t scald your hands or spill the food. 


Besides it gives you a colander. And when the strainer slide is closed 
you have a basting kettle. And when you want the roast browned to 
a golden crisp, all you have to do is open the slide — it makes an ideal 
air vent —and you have a roaster. 


The Berlin Kettle is furnished with the special cover in the 4 and 6 
qt. sizes. 


There’s a Windsor Kettle, a Preserving Kettle, and two sizes of the 
Double-Lipped Saucepan that have the strainer cover, too, and they’re 
just as strong and convenient as the Berlin Kettle. And with all these 
added conveniences these Aladdin utensils with the special strainer 
covers cost but little more than with their regular covers. 









PRESERVING 
KETTLE 
Sizes 
2to24 Qt. 4Qt. 
with Strainer 
Cover 





THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CoO., Cleveland, Ohio 







Aladdin Kettles and Saucepans are always 
spotlessly clean and sanitary. There’s never a 
crevice or crack in their smooth shining sides 
where the dirt can collect—even the slide on 
the strainer cover is removable for cleaning. 


Every Aladdin Aluminum utensil is gesenes . 
for particular purposes. me ee 





Each of them has special conveniences —like the notched ear that 
keeps the bail handy and cool, the saucepan with the two well- 
formed lips, for pouring to right or left, the measured and marked 
capacities, and the uniform wall-thickness that keeps the heat radiat- 
ing evenly. 

Aladdin ware is built for hard knocks and hot times. The heavier 


the work the cheerier it sings. 


You simply must see this wonderful strainer cover work. There’s 
never been anything like it for convenience and utility. 


Ask at your hardware, housefurnishing or department store to have 
it shown. If your dealer hasn’t them, send us his name and we will 
send a descriptive booklet free. 





WINDSOR 

KETTLE 

' Sizes—4 to 6 Qt. 
4 Qt. with 

Strainer Cover 










DOUBLE-LIPPED SAUCE- 
PAN 





Sizes—2% to6 Qt. 244 and 4 Qt. 
with Strainer Cover 
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Distinction~ 
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HIS KAHN SEAL is your guide to better 
clothes values and greater clothes satisfac- 
tion. It directs you to the authorized 
representative in your town of this great 
tailoring institution. 
















It means you may select the very fabric, weave and color 
best suited to the personality that is YOU from hundreds of 
pedigreed patterns in woolens of warranted purity at $25 to $50. 








It means a careful, conscientious made-to-your-measure 
service, that molds every garment into a faultless fit—a reflec- 
tion of your own individuality mirrored in the woolens you wear. 
















It means the painstaking workmanship in every detail that 
is possible only in the mammoth sun-lit shops of this quality- 
dominated tailoring organization. 













It means a SUPER-STYLE in every curve and comfort in 
every swerve of your apparel—a badge of distinction con- 
ferred on you by Kahn. 

















Do you want to dress smartly and yet not expensively—this 
seal on our label guarantees you all these essentials of complete 
clothes satisfaction at purse-protecting prices. 







Don’t overlook the style, the service, the saving of Kahn 
made-to-measure clothes in wardrobing yourself this fall. 

















If you don’t know your local merchant with the 
Kahn seal, just ask us for a card of introduction. 


TAILORING 
COMPANY 


OF INDIANAPOLIS 
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